National Lotteries of Africa and the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this House the lotteries 
of Africa and the Middle East. Most of 
these are thriving institutions which 
bring in considerable revenues to serve 
varied purposes, often school and hos- 
pital construction. Africa's lotteries 
brought in gross receipts of about $14 
million last year, while net profits came 
to about $4 million. The Middle Eastern 
lotteries brought in gross receipts of 
nearly $62 million in 1964, with net 
profits coming to more than $21 million. 

In North Africa, the Moroccan and 
Libyan lotteries brought in $3.6 million 
in gross receipts. Profits came to almost 
$1 million. Ghana's lottery grossed $3 
million in 1964, with net profits coming 
to $1.5 million, these profits being ap- 
plied to the treasury. Southern Rho- 
desia's lottery took in better than $4.5 
million, of which a $745,000 profit sup- 
ported social services. The lotteries of 
Ethiopia, Nigeria, Cameroon, Sierra Le- 
one, Tanzania and Congo—Brazzaville— 
took in gross receipts of some $2.8 mil- 
lion, with net profits coming to about 
$675,000. Most of these profits went for 
welfare, medical and school expenditures. 
Gabon and Tanzania have also recently 
established lotteries, and Uganda is now 
using the lottery device in the form of 
a premium bond lottery, whereby prizes 
are awarded in lieu of part of the interest 
in government bonds. 

In the Middle East, lotteries are a 
popular fundraiser for hospitals and 
schools. The biggest lottery is that of 
Israel, which grossed $26.7 million last 
year, retaining a net profit of $8 million, 
which profit went for school and hos- 
pital construction. Tran's lottery took 
in $19.1 million in 1964. The net profit, 
spent for the same objectives as Israeli 
profits, was almost $7 million. Turkey's 
lottery reaped $9.4 million last year, of 
which $4.3 was net income to the Gov- 
ernment, being allocated to the general 
treasury fund. Syria, Iraq, and Lebanon 
operated lotteries bringing in a total of 
$6.5 million in 1964. The three lotteries 
achieved a profit of $2 million, most of 
which was spent on health services, 
schools, and social development, except 
for Syria's profit, which was spent on 
trade promotion. 

The lotteries of Africa and the Middle 
East are not fat with revenue like the 
rich lotteries of Europe, yet even these 
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poor nations have the sense to realize 
that so long as gambling is ineradicable, 
it is wise to make sure that its profits 
work for the people, not for those crim- 
inals who would prey on their fellow 
man. If we were wise enough to estab- 
lish a national lottery in America, that 
lottery would attract receipts which 
would dwarf the revenues of the Eu- 
ropean lotteries, just as those receipts 
dwarf the African and Middle Eastern 
lottery revenues. We in America need 
a lottery—and need it now. 


Hon. Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
in my 7 years of service in this body I 
have been privileged to meet and work 
with many fine legislators who are dedi- 
cated to public service. Some occupy 
seats on the opposite side of the aisle, 
and although we differ on many of the 
issues considered on this floor, I am 
pleased to number them among my good 
friends. So it was true with CLARENCE 
J. Brown, of Ohio. 


As a man of strong convictions he was 
a stalwart person for the conservative 
desires of his followers, and yet, he was 
not aloof to the arguments of those op- 
posed to his principles. He accepted the 
challenges they presented and reacted 
with a keen mind injecting a light sense 
of humor in his objections and responses. 
He had qualities that commanded re- 
spect, but I never knew him to demand 
respect. On the contrary he was a 
“good Samaritan” to many freshmen 
Congressmen. He ignored party labels 
when experienced guidance was needed 
and requested of him, for he had great 
respect for the prinicples of this House 
in which he toiled and he was dedicated 
to its dignity and order. One could not 
help but respect him for this dedication. 

We will miss this statesman for his 
experience and abilities are irreplacable. 
But may the human qualities he pos- 
sessed and the warm friendship he ex- 
posed to all of us become an everlasting 
monument to his memory in this Cham- 
ber. We were privileged to have 
known CLARENCE Brown personally, but 
those who follow in his footsteps will 
have the privilege to look to his record 
for the example of public service in the 
highest tradition. It will indeed be an 
inspiration. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
family for their loss is much greater. 


The 20th Anniversary of the Cathedral 
of the Pines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, August 26, the Cathedral of 
the Pines at Rindge, N.H., observed its 
20th anniversary. 

Created as a living memorial to their 
son, Sanderson, who was lost as an 
American pilot in World War II, the 
Cathedral of the Pines has exceeded the 
fondest expectations of Dr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Sloane. Designed as a nonsec- 
tarian place of worship and meditation 
for all people, of all faiths, from all walks 
of life, this beautiful outdoor cathedral 
has attracted visitors from throughout 
our country and the world. Contained 
within its boundaries is the altar of the 
Nation, dedicated and recognized by 
Congress as a national memorial to all 
of our men and women who gave their 
lives in the war service of our country. 
I may say that I take pride in the fact 
that I was helpful in obtainng that 
formal recognition by the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cellent editorial appearing in the Fitch- 
burg, Mass., Sentinel under date of Fri- 
day, August 20, 1965, be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record. I believe the 
editorial writer’s comments, entitled 
“Twenty Years of Ecumenicism,” will be 
of interest to the hundreds of thousands 
who have had the privilege of visiting 
this place of worship for all our people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

THE 20 Years or EcuMENIcIsm 

For 20 years folks have been coming to our 
region from every State in the Union and 
from every quarter of the globe to visit 
Cathedral of the Pines at Rindge, N.H—to 
worship, to pray, to meditate, to honor 
America's war dead and silently to renew 
their faith in their God and in the heritages 
of the Republic. 

Young children, teenagers, youth, middle- 
aged and senior citizens—some erect and ro- 
bust, some in wheelchairs, some sightless— 
all are touched alike by the serenity of the 
cathedral, the beauty of natural surround- 
ings, and the spirit of reverence that pervades 
the outdoor shrine and altar of the Nation. 

At first they came by tens and twenties, as 
Douglas and Sybil Sloane launched their 
project in memory of thelr son, Sanderson, 
who was shot down over Germany in World 
War II. In the beginning, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sloane knew not the farfiung significance 
and importance of their work but its mean- 
ing unfolded as the plan grew under the 
guidance of the Great Architect. 

Worshippers and visitors soon came by the 
hundreds, then by the thousands, and often 
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by the tens of thousands, so that today, as 
the cathedral prepares to observe its 20th an- 
niversary, the total number of those who have 
come is counted in the millions. 

Folks of all religious faiths, national 
origins, and ethnical backgrounds—white, 
black, yellow, brown—all have found at the 
cathedral a true brotherhood that is ex- 
pressed not in words but in the simple act 
of acceptance of one another as “of one 
blood.” 

From its very start the cathedral has been 
a living presence of the ecumenical spirit; 
and the truly unique 20th anniversary service 
next Thursday at 2:30 p.m., to which the 
public is invited, will be in keeping with the 
ecumenicism of the cathedral’s two decades 
of history. The three great religious faiths, 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant, and others, 
will be represented among participating 
celebrants, 

Before the miracle of Pope John XXIII, 
Cathedral of the Pines was in its own quiet 
way voicing the brotherhood of man under 
the one God. Negro preachers can and do 
climb the pulpit to address a gathering of 
whites and blacks, the churched and the un- 
churched, the reverent worshipper and the 
scoffer, all of whom are inescapably touched 
by this marvelous human enactment in a 
setting of grandeur and beauty. 

Ageless Monadnock suggests the perpetuity 
of the cathedral and a quiet, rugged growth 
of its influence. 

Fortunate is Montachusett to count the 
cathedral as one of its greatest assets and 
blessings, whose radiating influence in the 
world is not yet fully glimpsed by most of the 
region's residents, 


L.B.J.’s Changing of the Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
August 30 editorial in the Washington 
Daily News is a typical example of the 
favorable newspaper reaction to the 
President's appointment of Postmaster 
General John Gronouski to the post of 
Ambassador to Poland, and the elevation 
of Lawrence F. O'Brien, the Special As- 
sistant to the President, to the Cabinet 
job vacated by Mr. Gronouski. 

The New York Herald Tribune of Au- 
gust 30 emphasized the importance of 
President Johnson’s recent appointment 
of Postmaster General John Gronouski 
as Ambassador to Poland. 

As the editorial states: 

Mr, Gronouski, as a close associate of Pres- 
ident Johnson in the Cabinet post he is now 
leaving and as the grandson of Polish im- 
migrants is himself exceptionally qualified 
to serve as a bridge between Washington and 
Warsaw. 


These excellent editorials deserve the 
widest possible readership, and I insert 
them in the Recorp at this time. 

[From the Liar ead News, Aug. 30, 
1 


O'BRIEN IN THE CABINET 
Larry O’Brien has demonstrated in a va- 
riety of assignments his capacity to fill a job 
of Cabinet rank. 
He is a skilled political organizer, as he 
showed in the campaigns which carried John 


F. Kennedy to the Presidency as well as in 
President Johnson's 1964 landslide. 

He also is an astute legislative manager. 
As the President’s right-hand man on Capi- 
tol Hill, he has been largely responsible for 
the massive flow of legislation through Con- 
gress this year. 

His appointment as Pastmaster General 
inevitably gives a flavor of politics to the 
Post Office Department. But this is nothing 
new. Indeed the office more often than not 
goes to a leading politician—as witness James 
Farley under Franklin Roosevelt and Arthur 
Summerfield under Dwight Eisenhower. 

Assignment of his predecessor, John A. 
Gronouski, as Ambassador to Poland seems 
equally fortunate. As the grandson of a 
Polish immigrant, Mr. Gronousk!i is a good 
choice to carry out the President's desire to 
“build bridges” between the United States 
and the Iron Curtain countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 30, 1965 
L.B.J.’s CHANGING OF THE GUARD 

There must have been some red faces in 
the Washington press corps when President 
Johnson announced the new changes in his 
Official family. One correspondent recently 
confided to his readers his exclusive informa- 
tion that Lawrence O’Brien would leave the 
White House by Labor Day for a public rela- 
tions job. Another concluded that Presi- 
dent Johnson's recent reappointment of 
John A. Gronouski would assure him the 
Cabinet hat of Postmaster General for the 
next 4 years. 

The shifts announced yesterday, of course, 
were motivated by something much deeper 
than the President's special delight (even on 
a birthday occasion) in upsetting the specu- 
lations and conclusions of newspapermen. 
The President disclosed some time ago his 
special interest in “building bridges” to the 
East. One of the key spans in any bridge 
of that kind obviously is Poland. Mr. 
Gronouski, as a close associate of President 
Johnson in the Cabinet post he is now leav- 
ing and as the grandson of Polish immi- 
grants, is himself exceptionally qualified to 
serve as a bridge between Washington and 
Warsaw. 

Mr. O'Brien's succession to the vacated 
seat gives formal Cabinet recognition to a 
man who played a key role in securing con- 
gressional approval of the legislative program 
first advanced by President Kennedy and 
then carried forward by President Johnson. 
More than that, it will insure that Mr. 
O'Brien's public relations talents will remain 
in the service of the President and his pro- 
gram for a Great Society. 


Housing the Veep in Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be said that during the past decade the 
Vice Presidency of the United States has 
come of age. More and more Americans 
have become aware of the active role 
of the Vice President in national affairs. 
The office has gained in stature and the 
demands made upon the incumbent and 
his family have increased mightily. I 
believe the Nation is in honest debt to 
our Vice President and to our citizenry 
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to provide residential and official serv- 
ices suited to the esteem in which the 
Vice Presidency is held in our day. 

I am sure that the excellent editorial 
in the August 29 issue of the Columbus 
Sunday Dispatch deserves a wide read- 
ership. 

The editorial follows: 

HOUSING THE VEEP IN STYLE 


Twenty years ago the Washington Evening 
Star carried an editorial which said, in part, 
“The Vice President is really a standby Pres- 
ident. He should receive enough salary to 
enable him to live in a style befitting his 
high position. And it would not be overdo- 
ing things to relieve him of the task of 
house hunting by assuring him of a rent- 
free home for him and his family.” 

With the increased stature of the Vice 
Presidency today these sentiments of a gen- 
eration ago are even more pertinent now 
than they were then. 

Considering the Disneyland-type airports 
we have built for third-level nations and the 
billion-dollar boondoggling we have financed 
in far and ungrateful lands, we could do a 
lot worse than give our present and future 
Vice Presidents a respectable and official 
residence, 

The movement for establishing such a res- 
idence Is stirring in Washington. It has been 
somewhat obscured from public view by the 
befogging birth struggle of the Great Society. 

The family of HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Lyn- 
don Johnson's Vice President, is comfortably 
and happily ensconced in a green and white 
four-bedroom home in suburban Washing- 
ton, a house that is free and clear and paid 
for by the Veep himself. 

But there are indications the Humphrey 
family would be willing to make whatever 
Sacrifice might be involved in moving into 
the elite circle of the officially housed. 


A Beautiful Scholarship Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


The formalization of the great Amer- 
ican pastime of visual appreciation of 
feminine beauty developed in Atlantic 
City, largest city in the second district 
of New Jersey, which I have the honor 
to represent, in 1914. 

In that year, a young lady named 
Viola Walsh was crowned Queen of the 
Carnival, an event designed to open the 
famed resort’s summer season. Miss 
Walsh thus became the forerunner of 
a dynasty of queens now known as Miss 
Americas. : 

World War I intervened, and it was 
1920 before the carnival idea was re- 
newed in Atlantic City. That year, a 
“Fall Pageant” was held, with its central 
attraction a parade of decorated floats 
and folding chairs entered by various 
nearby cities. However, it was the 
young ladies who graced the floats which 
proved the most popular attraction and 
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in 1921, the first of the Atlantic City 
beauty pageants was held. 

Eight young ladies were entered in 
that contest and the winner was a 16- 
year-old blond representing Washing- 
ton, D.C., Miss Margaret Gorman, who 
was chosen fairest of the eight and 
crowned “Miss America.” The title has 
become a byword. 

From 1921 through 1927 the beauty 
contest was held in Atlantic City, with 
contestants spomsored by newspapers in 
various cities. Prizes for the beauty 
queens ranged from huge trophies to 
motion picture contracts, and an Amer- 
ican tradition was well underway. 

Financial difficulties eliminated the 
annual pageant from the Atlantic City 
schedule of attractions from 1928 
through 1933, and the 1933 pageant was 
a financial flop, too. But in 1935, the 
current unbroken series of beauty pag- 
eants began and attained growing suc- 
cess through the years to such a point 
that the Miss America pageant is now 
flattered by dozens of imitations across 
our Nation and throughout the world. 

In the early forties, Miss America 
pageant secured as its assistant director 
Miss Lenora Slaughter of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. When she became its director 
shortly after, she embarked on bring- 
ing to fruition a pet dream—the award- 
ing of scholarships as prizes for Miss 
America contestants. 

This dynamic woman, who was her- 
l denied a college education, succeeded 

securing a $5,000 scholarship for the 
inner of the 1945 Miss America title. 

Bess Myerson, who competed as Miss 
New York City, became the first scholar- 
ship recipient. 

The idea gained in popular acceptance 
and soon the Miss America Scholarship 
Foundation was created and is still 
growing. Miss Slaughter’s ultimate goal 
was reached in 1952 when every con- 
testant in the national finals at Atlantic 
City received a scholarship prize, rang- 
ing from $100 to the top award—to Miss 
America—of $10,000. 

This year, on September 11, every con- 
testant in the Atlantic City pageant will 
win at least a $300 scholarship, a dozen 
or more will receive scholarships of be- 
tween $1,000 and $3,000, and Miss Amer- 
ica will go home with a $10,000 scholar- 
ship prize. Furthermore, each of the 50 
contestants in the national finals will 
come to Atlantic City on Labor Day with 
scholarships of at least $1,000 already 
won along with their State titles. 

Today, scholarships are awarded as 
prizes in not only each of the 50 State 
Pageants, but also in many of the 3,500 
preliminary contests held throughout the 
length and breadth of the United States. 

It is estimated that 70,000 young 
women have taken part in Miss America 
competition at some level this year, and 
some 700 of them will attend college this 
fall with Miss America scholarship 


prizes. 

Also of interest is the fact that since 
1945, 341 national finalists who competed 
in Atlantic City have received a total of 
$675,957 and have entered 212 different 
colleges and universities, in addition to 
those scholarship awards used for private 
instruction of a variety of types. A total 
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of $6 million in scholarships has been 
presented at all levels of Miss America 
competition since 1945. 

As the United States views with grow- 
ing concern the overcrowding of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning and the 
increasing costs of obtaining that learn- 
ing, I feel we can be proud of this ex- 
ample of American ingenuity which has 
combined the appreciation of feminine 
beauty with practical necessity and de- 
vised the most durable of all beauty 
pageants in combination with the most 
worthwhile rewards for which an Amer- 
ican youngster can wish. 


Distinguished Service to Scouting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. MACKAY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to offer for the interest of my col- 
leagues this proclamation honoring a 
historic movement and an outstanding 
constituent of mine—Mr. Hubert Lee. 
Mr. Lee was a member of the Lone Scouts 
of America, the group founded in 1915 by 
Mr. W. D. Boyce and which later merged 
with the Boy Scouts. Mr. Lee was the 
founder of the W. D. Boyce Award for 
distinguished service for scouting. 
Mayor Ivan Allen proclaimed August 15- 
21 as W. D. Boyce Week in Atlanta and 
mentioned Mr. Lee in this recognition of 
a fine and historic cause. 

The proclamation follows: 

PROCLAMATION 


Whereas one evening in 1909 the late W. D. 
Boyce, of Chicago, became lost in a London 
fog and was led to his destination by an 
unknown scout who refused to accept pay for 
his services, saying, “I am a Boy Scout. 
Scouts do not accept tips for helping others”; 
and 

Whereas as a result of this encounter, Mr. 
Boyce went to the founder of the British Boy 
Scouts, Sir Richard S. S. Baden-Powell, who 
gave Mr. Boyce a trunkload of boy scout 
pamphlets and literature; and 

Whereas W. D. Boyce returned to the United 
States and incorporated the Boy Scouts of 
America (with others) in 1910; and 

Whereas W. D. Boyce in 1915 founded the 
Lone Scouts of America, so that scouting 
could be enjoyed by boys in the country and 
remote places; and 

Whereas the Lone Scouts of America were 
merged with the Boy Scouts of America in 
1924 and are now a part of the Boy Scouts 
of America; and 

Whereas members who wrote for and illus- 
trated the old Lone Scout magazine up to 
50 years ago, as well as other old-time Lone 
Scouts of America, are organized into the 
Elbeetian Legion of Old-Time Lone Scouts 
and meet annually in various sections of the 
Nation as well as Canada and other coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas the Elbeetian Legion of Old-Time 
Lone Scouts will hold their golden anniver- 
sary reunion in Chicago the week of August 
15-16, 1965; and 

Whereas a Georgian, Hubert F. Lee, is a 
50-year member of the old Lone Scouts of 
America and founded the W. D. Boyce Award 


for Distinguished Service to Scouting; and 


West, a former editor of Old Lone Scout 
magazine, at the golden anniversary re- 
union, by Hubert F. Lee, a member of the 
Governor’ staff: Now, therefore, 

I, Ivan Allen, Jr., mayor of Atlanta, do 
hereby proclaim August 15-21, 1965 as W. D. 
Boyce Week in Atlanta and urge all ci 


of this State to honor the memory of the“ 


man who started the Boy Scouts of America 
and the Lone Scouts of America. 
Ivan ALLEN, Jr., 
Mayor. 


A Great West Virginian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the George Washington 
University magazine contains a very in- 
teresting article concerning the Honor- 
able William Lyne Wilson, a noble West 
Virginian who served as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee during the 
period while he was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1883 to 1895. He also 
served as Postmaster General of the 
United States, during which time he in- 
troduced the rural free delivery system. 

During his academic career, he served 
as president of West Virginia University 
and later as president of Washington and 
Lee University. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the following profile of 
the Honorable William Lyne Wilson 
written by Dr. Elmer Louis Kayser, uni- 
versity historian and professor of Euro- 
pean history: 

WILLIAM LYNE WilLsoN—MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
Pastor, PROFESSOR, POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(By Elmer Louis Kayser, university historian 
and professor of European history) 

William Lyne Wilson, A.B. 1860; AM. 1865, 
LL.B. 1867, LL.D. (honorary) 1883, was one of 
those gifted individuals who blended to- 
gether fruitfully public service and the 
academic life. 

Wilson was born on a farm near Smithfield, 
Jefferson County, (West) Virginia, May 3, 
1843, and moved to Charles Town, following 
the death of his father. In 1858 he entered 
Columbian College, was initiated into Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon Fraternity and joined the 
Enosinian Society. He was graduated in 
1860 and was immediately offered an as- 
sistantship in Latin. This he declined in 
order to begin his studies for the master of 
arts degree at the University of Virginia. He 
had been at Charlottesville but 6 months 
when Virginia seceded from the Union. Mere 
lad though he was, Wilson, as his letters 
show, had been well aware of the ga 
storm. While he was at College Hill at the 
time, his mother was in Charles Town dur- 
ing John Brown’s raid and trial. Living in 
the borderland, in the very midst of the 
new States agitations, he was confronted 
with a choice between the old Virginia and 
the new Virginia. The old was his 
choice. In the fall of 1861, the 18-year-old 
joined a Confederate quartermaster unit. 
Six months later on April 1, 1862, he enlisted 
in the 12th Virginia Cavalry “to serve for a 
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period of 3 years or the war.” “Five feet eight 
inches tall, fair complexion, blue eyes, light 
hair, and by profession a student,” he took 
his place, as he later said, “an humbie 
private in those half-clad, half-fed, but un- 
complaining ranks.” A private he remained 
all through the war. 

Immediately following Appomattox, Wil- 
s0n was Offered an assistant professorship in 
Latin in Columbian College. The master’s 
degree for which he was working at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at the time he joined the 
Confederate forces was now conferred upon 
him by Columbian. In the fall of 1865 he 
entered upon his duties as a member of the 
faculty of the college. Tradition long has 
held that Professor Wilson began his teach- 
ing in his Confederate uniform, although 
his most recent biographer seems inclined to 
doubt it. (Festus P. Summers, editor A 
Borderland Confederate.” University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1962, p. 105. Many of the 
biographical details in this article have been 
drawn from this very interesting compila- 
tion of Wilson's Civil War letters and other 


papers.) 

The law school was beginning its century 
of unbroken activity, which we celebrate 
this year, just as Wilson started his teach- 
ing career. Entering the law school the 
young professor was able by study in the 

and on Saturdays to combine 
teaching with study. He received his LL.B. 
in 1867. Any hope that he might have had of 
entering immediately upon the practice of 
law in his home town was blasted by the 
reconstruction law in West Virginia that ex- 
cluded former Confederates from the bar. 
For the time being he continued 
the classics and in 1868 he married Nannie 
Judson Huntington, the daughter of his 
former preceptor, then his colleague. 

Adoniram Judson Huntington (1818 
1903), Wilson’s father-in-law, is remembered 
as the best loved teacher of his time in the 
college. He studied at Columbia (New 
York), Brown and Columbian from which 
he was graduated in 1843. During two brief 
periods he served as a pastor, but 51 years 
of his life were spent on the faculty of 
Columbian College as a teacher of the 
classics. 

Wilson's teaching at the college came to an 
end in 1871 when his Confederate disability 
was removed and he began the practice of 
law at Charles Town. In rapid succession he 
became city attorney, trustee of the local 
academy and county superintendent of 
schools. At the same time he was gradually 
working his way into politics. In 1880 he 
was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention and in the campaign of that 
year he spoke throughout the State and was 
chosen as a presidential elector. Once again, 
education was to claim his attention but 
not for long. His academic und, his 
eloquence and his popularity led the board 
of trustees of West Virginia University to 
call him to the presidency of the institu- 
tion. Two weeks after he entered upon his 
duties as president of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, he was nominated Democratic can- 
didate for Congress from the Second District 
of West Virginia. 

With only 3 weeks left for campaigning be- 
fore the election, he preached the principles 
of Jeffersonian democracy in every part of 
his large district and won a tight contest 
with a plurality of 10 votes. At the same 
time that Wilson was thus politically in- 
volved, his efforts to reorganize the curricu- 
lum and the educational structure of the 
university, brought him into acrimonious 
controversy, reopening old hatreds of the 
days of the war. He was, however, a man 
who could and did conciliate without com- 
promising ħis principles. 

Wilson represented his district in the Con- 

of the United States from March 4, 1883, 
to March 3, 1895. These 12 years in Congress 
brought him great distinction. He was ever 
ready to speak for North-South reconcilia- 
tion. 
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On the question of the tariff which was 
then returning as a central theme of debate 
and legislation, Wilson became an acknowl- 
edged expert. As permanent chairman, he 
delivered the keynote address at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago in 1892. He 
became chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and introduced, and 
secured the passage through the House, of 
a tariff bill only to have the bill virtually 
amended to death in the Senate. Known 
as the Wilson-Gorman Act, it became law 
without the signature of President Cleve- 
land. Defeated in the election of 1894, Presi- 
dent Cleveland appointed Wilson Postmaster 
General. During his tenure he introduced 
the private penny postcard and rural free 
delivery. 

A Cleveland Democrat, but not a Bryan 
Democrat, following the election of 1896 and 
the inauguration of McKinley, Wilson once 
again left active politics and accepted the 
presidency of Washington and Lee University. 
From time to time he still spoke out on 
public questions, but his best efforts were de- 
voted to giving Washington and Lee a place 
of educational leadership in the new South. 

He died in Lexington, Va., 3 years after 
becoming president on October 17, 1900. Few 
graduates of the university have had a career 
as varied, as useful, as ed as this 
scholar in politics, this statesman in academe. 
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HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, several Members of Congress 
have expressed sincere and grave con- 
cern about the manner in which Otto 
Otepka and his associates were treated 
by the Department of State. It is almost 
impossible to amply depict in a short 
statement all of the important highlights 
of what happened, and the complex array 
of events are meaningful only when read 
in full detail. 

While a complete account of these 
events would easily fill a good sized book, 
I have a chronology which in summary 
reveals at least from 1960 to the present 
time the fact that there was calculated 
design to purge Otepka and his support- 
ers if not by specious, unfounded, and 
disgraceful accusations, then by frustra- 
tion, economic sanctions, and the psy- 
chology of fear. 

Beginning in 1960, organization 
changes, deliberate and accidental, con- 
tributed to the downgrading of personnel 
security. Since that year the Depart- 
ment of State has had four different 
Deputy Under Secretaries for Adminis- 
tration, three different full-time Admin- 
istrators of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs—plus two full-time Act- 
ing Administrators owing to vacancies— 
three different full-time Directors of the 
Office of Security—plus one full-time 
Acting Director due to a vacancy. Each 
has had a forum in advancing and im- 
plementing his ideas of organizational 
realinements in security. In the final 
analysis the chief result was the loss of 
continuity and stability. 

Those who have the opportunity to 
read the chronology I present here, may 
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draw their own conclusions and prepare 
their own condensations from it as to 
what may be the most significant appro- 
priate presentation. I welcome the op- 
portunity, however, to offer it here for 
those who seek to help this dedicated 
group of career employees who have been 
so treated by their Government. 
The chronology follows: 


TAE DECLINE or PERSONNEL Securtry—Dr- 
PARTMENT OF STATE 1959-65 


In July 1953 the State Department estab- 
lished a personnel security program that em- 
braced the qualities of loyalty, security, ef- 
ficiency, economy and integrity. Despite 
strong resistance from entrenched cliques 
and factions, screening procedures were 
thorough and reasonably employed though 
not completely successful in weeding out 
undesirable employees. Organizational 
changes and purges of competent security 
officers began in 1960 resulting in congres- 
sional investigation and criticlam. Continu- 
ity and stability were lost by frequent shifts 
in top managerial jobs. The deterioration 
of sound security practices may be noted in 
the following events: 

JUNE 1959 


William O. Boswell, a career Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, was appointed as Director of the 
State Department's Office of Security. The 
Deputy Director was Otto F, Otepka, a career 
civil service employee (Otepka was desig- 
nated to that post in April 1957, having 
come to the Department in June 1953 under 
Scott McLeod). 

Boswell vowed to his associates he would 
eradicate the McLeod image in the Office of 
Security. He that his plans for 
reorganization would be carried out after he 
“got his feet wet.” 


OCTOBER 1960 


Boswell requested Otepka voluntarily to 
relinquish his post of Deputy Director in 
order to personally supervise, full time for 
2 years, a Boswell-conceived project involving 
the review and reconsideration of security 
records on all State Department personnel at 
the officer level. The need for the project 
had the full concurrence of John W. Hanes, 
Jr., then Administrator, Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs (SCA). 

Boswell told Otepka he would not abolish 
the post of Deputy Director; that Elmer 
Hipsley, Chief, Division of Physical Security, 
would be designated as Otepka’s successor. 
Otepka then questioned Hipsley who insisted 
he had no designs on Otepka's job. Hipsley 
ascertained it was not Hanes’ intention to re- 
move and replace Otepka as Deputy Director 
but only to have him organize and direct a 
vitally important mission. Otepka himself 
endorsed the special project but demanded 
he should retain his Deputy Director job. 
Boswell agreed. 

NOVEMBER 1960-FEBRUARY 1961 

Otepka formally detailed to project and 
continued as Deputy Director. He drew up 
plans to implement the project. He obtained 
the temporary d: all of security evaluators 
Harry M. Hite and Billy N. Hughes to con- 
duct preliminary studies. 

Hanes resigned soon after the national 
election of November. Harris Huston tem- 
porarily was designated as Hanes’ successor. 

Roger Jones appointed as Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration (January 1961). 

MAY 1961 


Otepka completed and submitted detalled 
background studies and plans to carry out 
the project. His plans were approved by Bos- 
well and Roger Jones. 

JULY 1961 

Otepka was authorized to staff the special 
project. In addition to Hite and Hughes, 
he obtained as evaluators, Raymond Lough- 
ton from the Department of Defense, and 
John R. Norpel, Jr., and Francis V. Gardner 
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both former FBI agents. Otepka and his 
staff were physically transferred from the Of- 
fice of the Director on Boswell's orders. 
Salvatore Bontempo was appointed as Ad- 
ministrator, SCA. 
AUGUST 1961 


Otepka completed his evaiuation of the 
William Wieland case, He submitted an ad- 
verse recommendation on suitability directly 
to Jones. Otepka reserved judgment on 
security factors pencing the decision on 
suitability factors. Boswell refused to re- 
view Otepka’s evaluation. He ordered Otepka 
to bypass Bontempo. 

OCTOBER 1961 


A member of the Evaluations Division pre- 
viously chosen by Boswell, informed Bos- 
well that the Evaluations Division which he 
said had been dominated over the past sev- 
eral years by old guard, ultraconservatives, 
had gradually gotten rid of such persons and 
there was now a new vanguard of a more 
progressive approach—persons of a liberal 
bent. 

NOVEMBER-~DECEMBER 1961 


Boswell informed Otepka that his position 
ot Deputy Director and 24 other security jobs 
were to be abolished on Boswell’s recom- 
mendation through a reduction in force. 

Department officials, including Jones, pac- 
med public and congressional reaction by 
explaining Otepka's services would be util- 
ized in a senior position where he would con- 
tinue to supervise the special project. 

Reduction in force retention register ar- 
ranged by Department so that Otepka 
bumped Hipsley from his job as Chief, Di- 
vision of Physical Security. Hipsley, by 
formal paper transfer, would be reduced to 
a lower grade position, Hipsley and Otepka 
strongly protested this arrangement. 

Otepka and Hipsley testified before Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee regarding 
the planned personnel reductions and secur- 
ity officer shifts. 

JANUARY 1962 


Reduction in force implemented. Otepka 
was reassigned as chief, division of evalua- 
tions. His special project staff was trans- 
ferred with him. Hipsiey’s authority re- 
duced. He was reassigned as chief, division 
of domestic operations, one of three new di- 
visions created from the organization he 
formerly headed. 

After 5 months’ consideration by Jones, 
Otepka finally was notified in writing that 
Wieland had been cleared on loyalty, secur- 
ity and suitability. Case became a cause 
celebre when President Kennedy berated a 
newspaper correspondent for calling Wieland 
a security risk. 

Bontempo resigned after a controversial 6 
months in his job. 

FEBRUARY 1962 


Otepka orally informed Boswell that after 
reviewing accomplishments of evaluation 
division over past year (during Otekpa's de- 
tail to special project) he had discovered 
numerous cases where security clearances for 
high ranking appointees had been antedated 
in contravention of security regulations. 
Boswell rebuffed him. 


MAECH 1962 


Jones, Boswell, and Hipsley testified before 
Internal Security Subcommittee. 


APRIL 1962 


Boswell began dismemberment of evalua- 
tions division (April 5) by transferring 
various evaluative functions to his execeutive 
office. 

Otepka testified (April 12) before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee in contradiction to testi- 
mony of Boswell and Jones and in support of 
Hipsley. Otepka pinpointed high level irreg- 
ularities in handling Wieland case and de- 
scribed the inordinate number of waivers of 
investigations granted in cases of applicants 
for highly sensitive positions. He disclosed 
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that many security clearances had been ante- 
dated with Boswell’s and Jones“ apparent 
knowledge. 

John F, Reilly succeeded Boswell (April 
16). 

MAY 1962 

Reilly informed Otepka he had been 
chosen to attend the National War College 
(for 10 months beginning August 1962), nor- 
mally a high honor and desirable placement 
for future progress. Otepka stated willing- 
ness to attend but delayed formal acceptance 
pending his own inquiry into the late selec- 
tion. 

In response to the Internal Security Sub- 
committees’ written inquiries, Jones ad- 
mitted 152 waivers of investigation had been 
granted and 44 security clearances had been 
backdated, all involving high-ranking of- 
cers. 

JUNE 1962 


Jones reappeared before Senate subcom- 
mittee (June 7). He explained that Otepka- 
had been selected for the War College because 
he was a “tired and worried man who needed 
a break.” He said he was not displeased 
with the testimony of Otepka on April 12 but 
he “did not think it was appropriate.” 

Otepka declined his War College selection 
(June 17) after ascertaining there was no 
intention to return him to security work. 

JULY 1962 


Dayid Belisle appointed as special assistant 
to Reilly and given powers of a Deputy Di- 
rector, including supervision over Otepka’s 
evaluations division. 

William Orrick, a Justice Department offi- 
cial, replaced Roger Jones who resigned. 

James Devine, a Justice Department offi- 
cial, reported for duty and swearing in as a 
replacement for Bontempo. By a last min- 
ute shuffle, Devine was sent to Geneva, 
Switzerland, as a US. representative to United 
Nations specialized agencies. 


AUGUST-OCTOBER 1962 


Reilly and Belisle instituted various or- 
ganizational changes affecting evaluative 
functions; additional functions transferred 
from Otepka’s jurisdiction. Otepka and 
qualified and conscientious members of 
his staff were hindered and harassed. 
They were frequently criticized for alleged 
mistakes. Staff promotions were held up. 

Elmer Hipsley assigned (August) to Ge- 
neva, Switzerland on Rellly’s request after 
constant frustrations with Reilly. 

Office of Security removed (September) 
trom SCA complex and placed directly un- 
der Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration. 

Abba Schwartz appointed as Administrator, 
SCA (September 14). 

NOVEMBER 1962 


Senate Internal Security Subcommittee is- 
sued a report covering its 1961 and 1962 
hearings on State Department security. 
Otepka was fully supported. Other officials 
were criticized for lax security practices. The 
report detailed numerous deficiencies and 
recommended their correction. 

DECEMBER 1962 


Civil Service Commission submitted addi- 
tional information on the Wieland case to 
Department for investigation and evalua- 
tion. Reilly sought to have Otepka disquali- 
fy himself from the evaluation. Otepka in- 
sisted it was his responsibility to review any 
security case as Chief of the Division. Reilly 
agreed to let Hite evaluate it, but he first 
ordered complete file sent to Robert McCar- 
thy, not a qualified evaluator, in another Di- 
vision, to tell Reilly what was in it. Otepka 
said he could do that himself since he was 
intimately knowledgerble of the case. Reilly 
demurred. 

By the end of the year the special proj- 
ect started in July 1961 which Jones said 
would continue under Otepka had been yir- 
tually abandoned due to backlogs of other 
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work created by the Rellly-Belisle abortive 
reorganizations. 
FEBRUARY 1963 


Reilly authorized transfer of intelligence 
reporting function from the Office of Secu- 
rity. The transfer had been recommended 
by J. Clayton Miller while Miller was en- 
gaged on a management study of paper 
flow. Miller at the time shared office space 
and a safe with Wieland. They had com- 
plemented each other’s studies. 

Otepka recalled (February 21) to testify 
before Internal Security Subcommittee. 
He described the abortive reorganizations 
and the failures by his superiors to give him 
efficiency reports for rating periods ending 
in 1961 and 1962. 

MARCH 1963 

Otepka testified before the Subcommittee 
on March 6,11,and 19. He furnished infor- 
mation about attempts by Harlan Cleveland, 
condoned by Reilly and Belisle, to appoint 
without proper security clearance and in- 
vestigation, individuals whom Cleveland 
wanted on a committee to study and recom- 
mend to him the elimination of preappoint- 
ment investigations of Americans employed 
in the United Nations and other inter- 
national agencies. 

On Reilly's instructions, a tap was placed 
on Otepka's telephone by security technician 
Elmer Hill. Otepka’s safe was surrepti- 
tiously opened by a professional “safe- 
cracker” and its contents examined and 
copied. A young female secretary, pursuant 
to prearranged plans, began to carry away 
Otepka’s trash bag at periodical intervals 
for delivery to Reilly's office where its torn 
contents were pieced and examined 
for clues that Otepka might be 
information privately to the EAT, 

APRIL 1963 

William J. Crockett replaced Orrick who 
resigned. 

Reilly testified before Internal Security 
Subcommittee (April 25 and 30), His state- 
ments were in material conflict with 
Otepka’s. After testifying on April 25, 
Reilly personally asked Otepka to get him 
oe hook” with Senator Dodd who had 

cized him for not allowing Otepka to 
re-evaluate the Wieland case. 

Otepka complained to members of Reil- 
ly’s staff that there was interference on his 


telephone. 
Otepka Norpel to make a confi- 
dential survey for him on security processing 
operations in evaluations division. On 
this, Reilly derided Norpel, who de- 
fended Otepka, 
MAY 1963 


Hite finally was successful in obtaining 
Wieland file from McCarthy. File included 
no entry to show what McCarthy had done 
with it, 

Otepka continued to detect interference on 
his telephone. Otepka was informed by 
knowledgeable witness that there was a con- 
cealed listening device in his office as well as 
the telephone tap, and that Frederick Tra- 
band, Otepka’s immediate assistant, was 
surveilling Otepka in his office. Otepka con- 
fronted Traband, who vehemently denied it. 

Reilly testified before Internal Security 
Subcommittee (May 21, 22, and 23). Sub- 
committee counsel J. G. Sourwine told 


partial impressions of 
the typed statement were retrieved by Reilly 
from Otepka’s trash bag and transcribed. 
JUNE 1963 
Internal Security Subcommittee ques- 
tioned (June 19) Traband, Joseph Rosetti, 
Terence Shea, 
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Rosetti denied knowledge of any tap on 
Otepka’s phone. He admitted that Reilly 
surreptitiously had broken into Otepka's 
safe. 

Otepka discovered (June 25) a member of 
his staff, Joseph Sabin, was secretly working 
on a case not assigned to him by Otepka. A 
portion of the fille was taken by Otepka to 
his desk. Sabin left his office, and 5 minutes 
later Reilly burst into Otepka's office and in 
a livid rage seized the file and shook a point- 
ing finger in Otepka's face. In the next 15 
minutes Reilly removed a copying machine 
from Otepka’s suite of offices, 

On June 27, Reilly, Belisle, and six security 
officers entered Otepka’s office and in the 
presence of his subordinates changed the 
locks on his safes and impounded all of his 
files. Otepka was banished from his office to 
a small cubbyhole and instructed to “write 
a handbook on security operations.” 

Simultaneously, Reilly ordered evaluators 
Norpel and Hughes to routine investigative 
duties pounding the bricks, Otepka’s secre- 
tary, Mrs. Eunice Powers, was banished to 
another office and assigned to transcribing 
machine dictation. 

JULY 1963 


Hughes sent to New Orleans on detail. 

Belisle ordered Otepka not to enter the 
Evaluations Division. Employees instructed 
not to furnish any information to Otepka. 

Elmer Hill testified (July 9) before In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. He denied 
any knowledge of tap on Otepka's telephone. 

Belisle appeared July 29. He also denied 
any knowledge of tap. 

Department of Justice rule on basis of De- 
partment’s request for an opinion that no 
grounds existed to prosecute Wieland for al- 
leged false testimony before Internal Secur- 
ity Subcommittee. Belisle immediately had 
McCarthy prepare a statement (July 19) that 
Wieland had been fully recleared and in- 
structed Loughton to issue a formal clear- 
ance. This abortive action was rescinded 
when Crockett learned of it. Belisle then 
tore up the record copy of the memorandum 
drafted for his signature in the presence of 
Hite and Loughton. 

AUGUST 1963 

Reilly appeared before subcommittee (Aug. 
6). Denied any knowledge of tap. 

Otepka appeared August 12, Stated he 
had information his telephone had been 
tapped. Testifled with ald of his 39-page 
statement and appended documents which 
were formally admitted into the committee 
record. 

Crockett issued instructions August 13 and 
14 forbidding further testimony by Depart- 
ment employees without his express permis- 
sion, 

Otepka questioned by FBI agents on Aug- 
ust 14, 15, and 16 regarding furnishing in- 
formation to an unauthorized person (Le. 
chief counsel of a U.S, Senate committee). 
Otepka was satisfied there was no case 
against him at Department of Justice. 

Unaware of Crockett's instructions Otep- 
ka testified before subcommittee again on 
August 16 and supplemented his testimony 
thus further contradicting his security 
bosses. 

SEPTEMBER 1963 


Hite completed the new evaluation of the 
Wieland case. He recommended that Wie- 
land be dismissed as a security risk. 

The Department filed formal charges 
against Otepka seeking his dismissal for con- 
duct unbecoming an officer in furnishing in- 
formation to the Subcommittee and for al- 
legedly mutilating certain documents, por- 
tions of which allegedly were found in his 
trash bag. 

Otepka was confidentially and reliably 
warned by Stanley Holden that the cubby- 
hole to which Otepka had been banished was 
under telephone and other surveillance. 
Holden also informed him that he had found 
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a tap on his own phone which he traced to 
Elmer Hill's office. 

Rosetti and McCarthy visited Holden at 
his home during working hours where 
Holden was recuperating from mysterious 
injuries to his face and tongue. Holden was 
threatened with reprisals if he did not tell 
Rosetti and Reilly whether he had informed 
Otepka through another source that Otepka’s 
phone had been bugged. 


OCTOBER 1963 


Senator Dopp, accompanied by Sourwine, 
on October 4 delivered a strongly worded 10- 
page memorandum to Rusk highly critical of 
State Department security practices. 

Otepka appealed the charges against him. 
He admitted furnishing information to the 
subcommittee explaining he was obligated 
morally and legally to tell the truth and 
rebut the falsehoods of Reilly and others. 
He denied mutilating any documents and de- 
nied he knew who did. 

Rusk appeared before the subcommittee 
and detalled the charges against Otepka. He 
was strongly challenged for his stand on 
Otepka by nearly all of the Senators present 
who backed Otepka. Rusk lifted the ban 
against further testimony by his subordi- 
nates. 

NOVEMBER 1963 

The State Department rejected Otepka’s 
appeal and ordered his dismissal but de- 
ferred the date of his separation if he ap- 
pealed initially to the Department rather 
than to the Civil Service Commission. 

Senator Dopo denounced the order of dis- 
miseal on the Senate floor (November 6) and 
accused State officials of perjury in denying 
the telephone tap. 

Reilly, Belisle, and Hill quickly submitted 
explanatory letters to the subcommittee on 
Rusk's instructions, partially recanting their 
previous testimonies. They now admitted a 
tap was “attempted” but it was unsuccess- 
ful.. The subcommittee released their re- 
canting statements and their prior testimony 
to show their contradictions. Enraged, Dopp 
said the three officers should be charged, not 
Otepka. 

Belisle was recalled to testify on November 
14. He stuck to the story in his recanting 
letter that he was out of town when the 
tap was placed and therefore had no knowl- 


Reilly reappeared on November 15. He 
maintained that the tap had been attempted 
but did not succeed. 

On November 18, Hill blew the whistle 
on Reilly and Belisle. He not only said the 
tap was successful but he delivered two reels 
of Otepka’s taped conversations to an un- 
identified person at Reilly's instructions. He 
said Reilly knew the contents of at least one 
of the conversations. Reilly and Hill resigned 
on that day. Belisle, incredibly, was retained 
and assigned to review Hite’s evaluation of 
Wieland and prepare his findings for Crockett. 

Otepka appealed to the Department asking 
that the charges be dismissed because he had 
acted properly and the whole case was viti- 
ated and tainted by Reilly and Belisle’s 
perjury. Otepka asked for a hearing, 

Raymond Laugel, a career Foreign Service 
officer, became the acting head of the Office 
of Security. 

DECEMBER 1963 

Crockett appointed George W. French, a 
retired Army colonel, and Wilson Flake, a re- 
tired Ambassador, to conduct an investiga- 
tion into the disclosure of wiretapping and 
the deficiencies in security practices as set 
forth in the 10-page Dodd memorandum, 

Flake and French twice attempted to ques- 
tion Otepka in detail about wiretapping and 
lax security practices. On advice of his at- 
torney Otepka demurred saying he would 
stand on his testimony before Congress 
which he felt he should not now discuss 
because the State Department had made 
him an adversary and he preferred to air 
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out the case in the forthcoming administra- 
tive hearing that he had requested. 
JANUARY 1864 

The Department gave Otepka a list of six 
employees from which it requested that 
Otepka select one as a hearing officer. 
Otekpa objected to the entire roster on the 
grounds that these persons were all em- 
ployees subject to Rusk's commands and 
jurisdiction. Otepka asked for an independ- 
ent hearing officer unconnected with the 
Department. 

Flake and French interviewed evaluators 
Norpel, Hite, and Edwin A. Burkhardt. 
They entirely supported Otepka and criti- 
cized practices of the Office of Security that 
were initiated and implemented by Rellly 
and Belisle. 

Otekpa sent two memorandums to Laugel 
listing all the impediments imposed on him 
since June 1963 by Reilly and Belisle asking 
that they be lifted (no answer ever re- 
ceived). 

Norpel testified before Internal Security 
Subcommittee in support of Otepka. 

Norpel was returned to the evaluations 
division after a protest to the legal office 
about the nature of his duties. He had in 
the meantime been compelled to discharge 
firearms over his objection. This aggravated 
a hearing loss about Which he had informed 
the Department at the time of his appoint- 
ment. 

Hughes permanently transferred to Mem- 
phis, Tenn, 

FEBRUARY 1964 


Crockett directed Otepka to review and 
segregate all the files which had been im- 
ee in Otepka's office by Reilly in June 


Reilly officially went off State Department 
payroll after having the date of his resigna- 
tion extended due to his hospitatization. 


MARCH 1964 


G. Marvin Gentile succeeded Reilly as the 
head of the Office of Security (March 2). 

Otepka commenced (March 2) the review 
of the files as ordered by Crockett. The 
files were moved for this purpose to an office 
adjacent to Otepka’s cubbyhole. On advice 
of his attorney, Otepka began to prepare a 
written inventory of each document re- 
viewed. Upon learning this Gentile promptly 
terminated this assignment and removed the 
files to an unknown location. 

Hite testified before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee (March 3) in support of 
Otepka: 

Loughton; Norpel, Hite, and Gardner, alt 
originally selected by Otepka for the special 
project ordered by Boswell, together with 
Howard Shea (investigations division) and 
Edwin Burkhardt (evaluations division) 
were removed from their security officer de- 
signations and transferred (March 16) to 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs as ad- 
ministrative officers for the ostensible pur- 
pose of reviewing cases“ of certain foreign 
nationals. All received instructions not to 
discuss their assignment due to its sensitive 
nature. 

APRIL, 1964 

Norpel, Hite, Burkhardt, and Howard Shea 
appealed to the Civil Service Commission 
their removal from security officer classifica- 
tions. 

The four appellants plus Gardner and 
Loughton who did not appeal, unanimously 
voiced their complaints officially to their 
superiors about the “make work” nature of 
their assignment, complaining that they were 
idle for inordinate periods of time and that 
the assignment was far beneath their experi- 
ences and capabilities. 

Crockett instructed Otepka (April 30) to 
hold in abeyance the assignment given him 
by Reilly in June 1963 (preparing a hand- 
book) and to undertake instead the catalog- 
ing and indexing of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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ord and other public documents containing 
data on security problems. 
MAY 1964 

Crockett restored Otepka's secretary (Mrs. 
Powers) to him. He avoided Otepka’s other 
requests for removal of the various impedi- 
ments imposed on him by saying he was not 
aware of them and would look into them (no 
followup ever received by Otepka). 

JUNE 1964 

Traband, formerly Burkhardt's supervisor, 
submitted a derogatory report on him saying 
that Burkhardt's emotional displays of tem- 
per and cutting remarks to coworkers when 
obviously upset adversely affected the seren- 
ity of the office and the ability of his cowork- 
ers to concentrate.” Traband’s comments 
were an implied and unfair reference to the 
fact that Burkhardt had defended Otepka 
firmly to his associates. 

After continuing frustrations stemming 
from the undesired idleness and the demean- 
ing nature of their assignment to which they 
had been ordered on March 16, Loughton and 
Gardner at their persistent request were 
transferred elsewhere—Gardner to a man- 
agement analyst and Loughton to training 
for consular work. Norpel was designated 
as officer in charge over Hite, Burkhardt, and 
Shea, 

JULY 1964 

Department finally informed Otepka of its 
decision on Otepka’s request for an inde- 
pendent hearing officer. The request was 
rejected and Otepka was required to choose 
one of the six persons offered by the Depart- 
ment. 

The Civil Service Commission ordered the 
Department to restore Hite's, Norpel's, Shea's, 
and Burkhardt's security officer classifica- 
tions but rejected their other claims that the 
reassignment was a reduction in rank. 

AUGUST 1964—-AUGUST 1965 

Otepka’s isolation and impediments re- 
mained . He testified before the 
Internal Security Subcommittee in August. 
He was followed by Orockett and other De- 
partment officials, including security officers 
who were involved in the surveillance of 
Otepka and others who supported him. It 
became imperative therefore, from time to 
time, to postpone by mutual agreement with 
the Department, Otepka’s hearing in the 
Department which was originally scheduled 
for November 1964 until Otepka could ob- 
tain the published hearings before the sub- 
committee. 

During this period Hite, Norpel, Shea, and 
Burkhardt continued to perform insignifi- 
cant tasks akin to clerical work. Their justi- 
fiable complaints to their superiors were 
unavailing. 

In April Crockett ordered Norpel to El Paso, 
Tex., for permanent duty as an investigator 
which was not only demeaning but based on 


same time Shea was ordered to Denver, Colo., 
an assignment in the terms of his experience 
also demeaning to him. When the Depart- 
ment failed to give them adequate reasons 
for their removal from their established 
residences in Washington, D.C., they did not 
report to the respective posts and are delay- 
ing their decisions until such actions are 
rescinded or sufficient reasons are given. 

As a consequence, the Department has re- 
moved Norpel and Shea from the payroll. 
Both have appealed to the Civil Service Com- 
mission on several grounds, including their 
primary claims that the actions were in 
reprisal for their defense of Otepka. 

Hite and Burkhardt continue in their as- 
algument in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs isolated from contact with their 
superiors and coworkers, 

Otepka was deprived in June 1965 of a 
normal salary increase due to a decision made 
by French, concurred in by Crockett, that 
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Otepka's work in carding the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is “not of an acceptable level of com- 
petence.” Otepka has consistently informed 
Crockett and French that owing to the fact 
that he was made an adversary by the De- 
partment he must devote as much of his 
time as possible to preparing his defense 
against the charges. This has become a 
monumental task for Otepka because of the 
notoriety he has obtained and the interest 
and support he has received from so many 
Members of Congress. 

Otepka’s hearing date is now set for Octo- 
ber 11, 1965. It is hoped by then all of the 
pertinent testimony of important Depart- 
ment witnesses before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee shall be published. 


Colorado Poll Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
beginning of this session of the Congress, 
I gave high priority to the preparation 
and distribution of a questionnaire to 
the people of the Second District of Colo- 
rado, whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent. 

The questions were carefully con- 
structed to permit the widest possible 
range of opinions in order to inform me 
of the thinking of the citizens of the 
second district. 

Mr. Speaker, the Second District of 
Colorado consists of the four metropoli- 
tan counties surrounding Denver— 
Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder, and Jeffer- 
son—plus the two mountain counties of 
Gilpin and Clear Creek. We have one of 
the highest average educational and 
economic levels of any congressional dis- 
trict in the country. The proof of these 
Statistical facts was shown by the re- 
sponse I received. Almost 17,000 indi- 
viduals, couples, and even whole families 
took the time and the effort to discuss 
and answer the questionnaire, providing 
their own stamp and envelope, and re- 
turning it to my office. 

It is amazing to note that we are still 
receiving a trickle of answers daily, even 
though the huge task of tabulation has 
been completed. 

As the replies started returning to my 
office, I faced the choice of immediately 
sending them out for tabulations or of 
first studying and analyzing them myself. 
I chose the latter course—reading and 
noting each completed questionnaire. A 
great number not only checked the an- 
swers but also added personal comments 
to further clarify their views. 

As a result, I feel that I am much bet- 
ter acquainted with the people I repre- 
sent. Their insights have given me guid- 
ance and clarification as I pondered the 
complex and controversial issues before 
this Congress. 

Frankly, I am proud of the men and 
women I represent. They are well read, 
and well informed. 

I now have the final tabulations avail- 
able. I know the results will be of in- 
terest to the Congress. 

In reporting the tabulations, I wish to 
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stress that during the last campaign 
and continuing through this Congress, I 
have never attempted to conceal my own 
opinion on any issue, or to cease being 
outspoken on my philosophy of govern- 
ment. 

Equally important, I have maintained 
to the best of my ability an open and in- 
quiring mind, willing to admit that I 
could be wrong and soliciting new an- 
swers to troubling questions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the primary duty of 
a Congressman to represent, as best he 
knows how, all the people of his district. 
He alone must make the final decision 
on issues facing the Congress based on 
what is best for his district and for the 
country. No poll can tell him how to 
vote. No poll should tell him how to vote. 
However, a poll honestly and intelli- 
gently taken of the people in his dis- 
trict—as mine was, thanks to the long, 
hard work of a veritable army of volun- 
teers plus my own staff can strongly 
indicate how the people view and inter- 
pret what is happening in the country in 
terms of their own best judgment and 
interest. 

If the results of a questionnaire indi- 
cate that the Congressman and the peo- 
ple he represents are thinking differently 
about various issues, then one of two 
things has happened; either the Con- 
gressman is badly out of step with his 
district, or else the people of his dis- 
trict have not been given sufficient in- 
formation and opportunity to under- 
stand the issues. 

Happily, Mr. Speaker, most of the peo- 
ple of the Second District of Colorado 
appear to be in accord with my own 
voting record thus far in Congress and 
with a great majority of the overall poli- 
cies of this administration, based upon 
their answers to my questionnaire. The 
results show that the people I represent 
desire a progressive, but prudent and 
cost-conscious Federal Government, as 
I do. 

The quality of the responses cannot be 
conveyed with mere numbers or per- 
centages, so I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to paint a substantive picture with 
this verbal report. 

On both foreign and domestic issues, 
the majority of the people who answered 
are in favor of the administration’s 
present course. They believe that we 
should hold to our present policy in Viet- 
nam, that we must maintain and 
strengthen the United Nations and that 
we must continue our present Cuban 
policy of isolating Castro economically 
and diplomatically. They believe that 
the foreign aid program must be con- 
stanly reexamined and kept in step with 
the changing international scene, 

On problems at home, I am particu- 
impressed by their support of President 
Johnson’s policies. More than three- 
fourths believe in some form of Govern- 
ment health care, about two-thirds be- 
lieve strongly in some form of Federal 
assistance to education and more than 
half are firmly behind the President's 
outlines for his long-range goals. 

On the local Colorado scene, Mr. 
Speaker, my constituents appear to view 
high property taxes and the industrial 
growth rate as the two most pressing 
problems, More than one out of fourth 
indicated property taxes as the greatest 
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problem, and nearly 1 out of 5 marked 
the poor industrial growth rate as most 
serious. Unemployment appeared as the 
greatest problem to only 5 percent of 
those answering, and inadequate com- 
munity services and facilities was the 
concern of less than § percent. 

I especially want to call attention to 
the fact that only one-third favor the 
so-called Dirksen amendment, 54 per- 
cent, oppose it and the rest indicated no 
choice. 

On the question of the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law, a 
small majority—52 percent—of my an- 
swering constituents favored its reten- 
tion, as opposed to its repeal, which I 
myself favored. 

An interesting split of opinion devel- 
oped from the question relating to the tax 
reduction program before Congress. 
Nearly one-third thought it more impor- 
tant to reduce income taxes, an almost 
equal number favored lowering excise 
taxes and the remainder thought it bet- 
ter to defer any more tax reductions. 
The only tax cut measure before this 
Congress was the major excise tax cut 
of over $4.7 billion which I voted for. 

The response on the agricultural pro- 
gram illuminates the perplexity of so 
many of us attempting to grapple with 
this problem. Well over one-fourth left 
this section blank, while about one-fifth 
favored abolition of price supports and 
one-third expressed their desire to grad- 
ually reduce supports: The remainder 
of answers related to specific measures 
in this complicated area. 

The most gratifying response of all 
came in answer to the question “Do you 
favor having your Congressman poll you 
on your views?” Ninety-nine percent 


said yes. 

I am grateful to those who partici- 
pated in this survey. The results and 
many extended remarks of those who 
answered have been such a helpful guide 
and a useful indicator of the opinion of 
the people I represent that I am plan- 
ning to use this immensely valuable 
method of polling my constituents again 
during the next session of Congress. 


Vietnam Not Only Crisis Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr, LIPSCOMB, Mr. Speaker, though 
in recent months attention has been 
focused on the Vietnam situation, it is 
important that we remain constantly 
aware of the other serious problem areas 
in the world caused by Communist ag- 
gression and deceit. 

An editorial in the Los Angeles Times 
of August 23, 1965, contains a timely re- 
minder of the existence of these trouble 
areas and the need to maintain our 
capacity to deal with them. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial] for inclusion in the 
RECORD; 
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[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 23, 1965} 
Virrnam Nor OnLy Crisis Spor 

The Communists have chosen Vietnam as 
the proving ground for their theories on 
so-called wars of iberation’’—by which they 
mean revolution aided and abetted by Pei- 
ping and/or Moscow. 

It is essential to the Western position all 
over the world, then, to see to it that this 
semihidden kind of aggression does not pay. 

However, it would be a great mistake to 
forget that Vietnam is simply the point on 
the Communist spear. The threat is global 
and long-range, as weil as local and immed- 
iate. 

Important as the war in Vietnam is, the 
United States cannot afford to neglect the 
other potential trouble spots around the 
world. 

West Berlin is quiet at the moment, but 
the Soviets have periodically tested our de- 
termination to defend it, and presumably 
will again. We cannot allow a preoccupation 
with Vietnam to erode the credibility of our 
commitments in Europe. 
~ The Chinese Reds are trying to stir trouble 
in Thailand, whose security is guaranteed by 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, in 
which we play a leading role. 

Closer to home, it is far from certain that 
our intervention has permanently removed 
the peril of Castroite subversion in the Do- 
minican Republic. And, Communist-led 
national liberation fronts are active and 
dangerous in Colombia and Venezuela, 

We must be certain that we maintain the 
capacity, military and otherwise, to deal with 
crises in arens like these where we have 
treaty obligations, or where our national 
interest is directly involved. 

The Johnson administration should guard 
against the temptation to pay for the war in 
Vietnam by reducing our forces elsewhere, 
or by putting off the development of new or 
improved weapons which are need to keep 
our edge over the Soviets. 

This docs not mean, however, that the 
United States can or should be the cop-on- 
the-block for every world trouble spot. 

‘Threats to peace exist In the Indonesia- 
Malaysia confrontation, in Kashmir and Ye- 
men, and potentially in the Congo. 

Our influence, and in some cases our eco- 
nomic aid, can be helpful in keeping the 
powder kegs from exploding. And, we can 
help damp the fires when they start. 

In these areas and many others, however, 
itis not primarily our security or our inter- 
ests which are threatened, but those of our 
allies, 

The nations of Western Europe are strong 
enough now to carry part of the load, and 
we should let them do so. 

Where America’s neolsolationists go wrong 
is not in recognizing the limits of our power, 
but in using this as an excluse to urge re- 
treat from our real responsibilities. 


Eulogy to Clarence J. Brown 


SPEECH 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHICAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
when word of the death of our colleague, 
CLARENCE J. Brown, of Ohio, reached 
Capitol Hill, the flags of our Govern- 
ment buildings here were lowered to half 
staff. When his body was placed in its 
final resting place, the flags were once 
again raised to full staff. This merely 
symbolizes a pause in the works of Con- 
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gressman Brown. Although the voice 
of our colleague will not again be heard 
in these halls, the seeds of sound goy- 
ernment which he sowed during his 
career in Congress will produce and re- 
produce to the everlasting benefit of our 
Nation. 

Representative Brown played a vital 
part in the enactment of much major 
legislation that has moved our country 
forward. He was a man of firm con- 
victions and yet a man willing to listen 
to those who differed with him. Al- 
though sometimes there were those in 
this House who disagreed with his polit- 
ical philosophy, they listened to his side 
of every proposal and admired him for 
his courage. 

He contributed immensely to the suc- 
cess of the first and second Hoover Com- 
missions on which he served. He was an 
active participant on the committees to 
which he was assigned. He was not just 
a legislator—he was a great American 
who loved his Nation dearly. Personally 
1 miss his counsel and his fellow- 

p. 

5 I extend my deepest sympathy to-his 


President’s Position on Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, as 
Majority Leader and Chairman of the 
Senate Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, as Vice President, and as the 
Nation's Chief Executive, President 
Johnson has advocated the devotion of 
our resources to the peaceful exploration 
of space. 

Just this Sunday in his press confer- 
ence statement at his Texas ranch, the 
President said of Gemini V fight: 

This flight of Gemini V was a journey of 
peace by men of peace, 


Although the President's go-ahead 
signal on the Air Force Manned Orbiting 
Laboratory is an extension of military 
technology into space for the first time, 
this project should be viewed in the con- 
text of our oft-statec determination to 
develop space for the good of mankind. 

The MOL is a logical next step which 
builds on the success of the Gemini 
flights. And, as this August 6 editorial 
in the Chicago Daily News concludes, 
there is no reason to think that it is 
anything more. As the President also 
said in the Sunday press conference: 

No national sovereignty rules in outer 


space. Those who venture there go as envoys 
of the entire human race. 


The timeliness of this editorial is ap- 
parent and I insert it in the Record at 
this time: . 
[From the Chicago Dally News, Aug. 26, 1965] 

Tuosr Spms IN THE SKY 

The Russians are both late and naive in 
making the charge that Gemini 5 is a spy 
mission, Late, because camcras in American 
and Russian spy satellites have been snap- 
ping pictures of the earth's surface for a 
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long time. Naive, because if there ever was 
a mission in which everything was open and 
aboveboard, it is the flight of astronauts 
Gordon Cooper and Charles Conrad. If they 
are spies, the word has lost all meaning. 

Any venture into space may, of course, pro- 
duce knowledge useful for military as well 
as civilian purposes. It was the Russians’ 
concentration on military rocketry that gave 
them an early lead in space. 

It is quite possible that some of the ex- 
periments undertaken by the astronauts in 
their 8-day Gemini 5 mission will be help- 
ful to military planners, just as the Russian 
cosmonaut flights doubtless helped the So- 
viet planners. But the primary goal is to 
learn about space, not to spy on the earth 
beneath. 

President Johnson neatly disposed of the 
Russian complaint by inviting Soviet scl- 
éntists to witness the next Gemini launch- 
ing: Would the Russians be willing to let 
American scientists watch their next cosmo- 
naut flight? 

In quite a different category was the Presi- 
dent's go-ahead for a manned orbiting lab- 
oratory (MOL). This $1.5 billion project is 
admittedly military, operating directly under 
the Defense Department. The job of the 
MOL, in which crewmen will work in orbit 
for as long as a month at a time, will be to 
develop and test equipment related to the 
defense of America. 

Much as we regret this overt intrusion of 
military technology into space, it is neces- 
sary, indeed inevitable, following as it does 
the development of missiles and unmanned 
satellites which can observe the earth for 
long periods of time. 

President Johnson pledged again that the 
United States would not put weapons of 
mass destruction into orbit. The MOL will 
be one means of insuring that no other na- 
tion does it, either. 


Ambassador Goldberg’s Stand in the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, I have 
followed with closest scrutiny the policy 
statements which have been enunciated 
by our new Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the Honorable Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. 

My practice of law over the past 35 
years has sharpened my cognizance of the 
bluntly precise aspects as well as of the 
legal subtleties of the critical issue he had 
to face immediately upon assuming 
office. My own knowledge of the facts, 
based upon my participation in many 
Foreign Affairs Committee sessions, to- 
gether with our discussions with Am- 
bassador Goldberg, has convinced me 
that he deserves our commendation and 
support for the statesmanship and legal 
skill he has displayed in his first crucial 
assignment. 

We are all aware that the United Na- 
tions has been in serious financial trouble 
because the Soviet bloc, plus France and 
some of the Arab countries have refused 
to pay their share of U.N. peacekeeping 
operations. What all of us were not 
aware of was that in spite of clear pro- 
visions of the UN. Charter, an advisory 
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opinion of the World Court, and the 
earlier acceptance of that World Court 
ruling by the General Assembly, it had 
become evident that a majority of the 
United Nations would refuse to apply the 
loss-of-vote sanction of article 19 of the 
charter to those members who persisted 
in refusing to pay. 

I have seen the charge that in stating 
the U.S. position in the light of these cir- 
cumstances, Ambassador Goldberg has 
been guilty of abject surrender. This is 
just not so. I have read the carefully 
worded statement which Ambassador 
Goldberg regretfully made to the U.N. 
Special Committee on Peacekeeping Op- 
erations on August 16. In my considered 
judgment, it represents a judicious, ma- 
7 and pragmatic facing of the facts of 

e. 

Before discussing Ambassador Gold- 
berg's statement in detail, it is pertinent 
to examine the basic premises. Article 
17 of the charter gives to the General 
Assembly budget authority and specifies 
that “the expenses of the organization 
shall be borne by the members as appor- 
tioned by the General Assembly.” 

To enforce payment of such appor- 
tioned expenses, article 19 specifies that: 

A member of the United Nations which ts 
in arrears in the payment of its financial 
contributions to the organization shall have 
no vote in the General Assembly if the 
amount of its arrears equals or exceeds the 
amount of the contributions due from it for 
the preceding 2 full years. The General As- 
sembly may, nevertheless, permit such a 
member to vote if it is satisfied that the 
fallure to pay is due to conditions beyond 
the control of the member. 


Early U.N. peacekeeping missions were 
authorized by the Security Council. As 
a result of the peacekeeping operations 
in Korea, the General Assembly, in 1950, 
passed the Uniting for Peace resolution 
to circumvent the problem of the Soviet 
veto in the Security Council. A Soviet 
veto had been avoided only because the 
Soviet delegate had seen fit to absent 
himself from the meetings of the Coun- 
cil. The Uniting for Peace resolution 
provides that whenever Security Council 
action on a threat to the peace is 
thwarted by a veto, the General Assem- 
bly can be called to act by the vote of 
and seven members of the Security 
Council or a majority of the U.N. mem- 
bership. 

The significance of this resolution in 
strengthening the General] Assembly’s re- 
sponsibility on issues of peace and se- 
curity became evident at the time of the 
Suez crisis. The Security Council was 
deadlocked by British and French ve- 
toes. The General Assembly met in 
emergency session and took steps which 
led to the creation of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in the Middle East. 

The financial problems of the United 
Nations began with these peacekeeping 
operations in the Middle East in 1956 and 
with those in the Congo in 1960—which 
had been initiated by the Security Coun- 
cil without objection by the Soviet. The 
Soviet bloc refused to pay assessments 
for these operations, in addition to their 
regular budget amounts. France refused 
for the Congo, and certain of the Arab 
States refused for the Middle East peace- 
Keeping operations, Their refusal was 
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not based on inability to pay, but on the 
ground that the assessments were illegal 
and therefore not binding. 

At the request of the General Assem- 
bly, the International Court of Justice 
examined the question and in July 1962 
by a vote of 9 to 5, held that the expendi- 
tures authorized in the General Assembly 
resolutions on the Congo and the Middle 
East operations were expenses of the or- 
ganization within the meaning of article 
17 of the United Nations Charter. In 
this opinion, the majority also rejected 
an argument that had been made that 
all peace and security operations must 
be financed through agreements pursu- 
ant to provisions of article 43 of the UN 
Charter. This is the article, never ef- 
fectuated because of Soviet intransi- 
geance, which provides for member 
countries, subject to their constitutional 
processes, to make armed forces available 
to the Security Council for peacekeeping 
purposes. 

The advisory opinion of the World 
Court was accepted by the General As- 
sembly in December 1962, by a vote of 
76 to 17, with 8 abstentions. In spite of 
the Court decision, France, the Soviet 
bloc, and a few others continued their 
refusal to pay their peacekeeping 
assessments. 

Although the World Court decision had 
been accepted 3 years ago by a very 
substantial majority in the General As- 
sembly, it became evident that many were 
extremely reluctant to impose the loss- 
of-vote penalty of article 19 of the 
charter. This reluctance grew to out- 
right opposition and when Ambassador 
Goldberg assumed his new duties he 
found himself confronted with clear and 
unmistakable evidence that if he in- 
sisted on a vote to enforce the penalty 
the United States would find its position 
overwhelmingly rejected by the majority 
of members of the General Assembly. 

The penalty provisions are not dis- 
cretionary where nations are able to pay. 
To push for what could only be an ad- 
verse vote would be tantamount to push- 
ing the Assembly into a repudiation of 
the clear provisions of article 19 as well 
as its own earlier approval of the Court 
decision. We must not forget that the 
United Nations had its birth a scant 20 
years ago. It has rendered great service 
to mankind in this short span in spite 
of the intransigence of a few of its 
member states, whose unwillingness to 
abide by the rule of law has led the Orga- 
nization into this state of affairs. 

In his statement to the U.N. Special 
Committee on Peacekeeping Operations, 
Ambassador Goldberg made it abun- 
dantly clear that, without prejudice to 
our position on the applicability of the 
penalty to those who refuse to pay, we 
recognize the opposition of the majority 
of the Assembly and will not seek to 
“frustrate that consensus, since it is not 
in the world interest to have the work of 
the General Assembly immobilized in 
these troubled days.“ 

Ambassador Goldberg emphasized at 
the same time in permitting any mem- 
ber to evade the principle of collective 
financial responsibility, the United States 
“reserves the same option to make ex- 
ceptions if, in our view, strong and com- 
pelling reasons exist for doing so.” 
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Like most who have had an opportu- 
nity to study the United Nations and 
give serious reflection to its potentials, 
Ambassador Goldberg's action was de- 
signed to preserve the indispensable 
peacekeeping capacity of the United Na- 
tions. 

I feel one can do no better than to use 
the significant words of Ambassador 
Goldberg when he said: 

The world needs a strengthened—not 4 
weakened—United Nations peacekeeping 
capacity. Those who are prepared to help 
strengthen it—the overwhelming majority— 
must be in a position to do so with or with- 
out the support of the reluctant few until 
they learn, as they surely will, that a work- 
able and reliable international peace system 
is In the national interest of all members. 


To those words I subscribe most fully. 
When he uttered them, Ambassador 
Goldberg was voicing the deepest wish of 
all who genuinely strive and hope for a 
world in which sovereign nations will 
settle their differences by rule of law, 
a world in which the horrors of aggres- 
sion and conflict will become a thing of 
the past. In his dedicated efforts to work 
for these goals, distant as they may now 
seem, Ambassador Goldberg deserves our 
best support. 


Computers and Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September i, 1965 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an interesting article in the 
summer issue of Electronic Age, concern- 
ing computers and legislation. It deals 
with the experience of the Florida Leg- 
islature in adapting some of the modern 
electronic tools to our legislative process. 
It seems to me that it is an intelligent 
approach to keep Members and the pub- 
lic better informed as to the legislative 
program. I believe that Congress could 
profit by an investigation of the poten- 
tial for bringing new techniques to our 
legislative process. 

The article follows: 

COMPUTERS AND LEGISLATION 
(By Thomas I. Bradshaw) 

A bestseller in the legislative wing of 
Florida's stately capitol has proved to be a 
computer-generated daily log covering thou- 
sands of bills and scores of actions taken 
from introduction to final fate—an opus that 
has been dubbed “instant history.” 

This “electronic score card” program, 
which was activated at the opening of the 
1965 Florida Legislature on April 6, has at- 
tracted the interest of lawmakers from other 
States and Members of the U.S. Congress, 
who have been plagued with the seeming- 
ly insurmountable task of keeping informed 
by traditional methods of legislative report- 


ing. 

At the start of this year’s Florida Legisla- 
ture, it was anticipated that some 3,000 bills 
would be Introduced during the 2-month ses- 
sion. The total eventually reached 4,600. 


This spring, Florida’s State representatives ~ 


and senators for the first time were able to 
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put their fingers quickly on any given piece 
of legisiation—to answer an inquiry from a 
constituent, to follow the progress of bills 
with which they were directly involved, or to 
evaluate measures they might wish to pur- 
sue. 

Popularity of the computerized legislative 
index was immediately evident around the 
tables placed outside the senate and house 
chambers. Secretaries and aids stood in line 
to consult copies of the computer report, and 
newspaper, radio, and television representa- 
tives took advantage of the computer-pre- 
pared digest as a guideline for their coverage 
of legislative activities. 

“Evidence is clear to me now that this ef- 
fort could in large measure revolutionize 
the legislative process,” says Senate President 
James Connor. These computer records 
give to each senator instant history of all 
bills and serve to answer many questions 
that formerly required extravagance in time 
and effort.” 

House Speaker E. C. Rowell has this to say: 
“I heard praise of our new electronic pro- 
gram ringing throughout the entire Capitol 
Center. Data processing certainly has found 
its place in the Florida Legislature.” 

Prior to the daily computer reports, leg- 
islators information on a specific 
bill had to visit the office of the chief clerk 
of the house or senate secretary, a chore 
involving considerable time and inconveni- 
ence since as many as 150 actions can be 
taken on the floor or in committee on a bill 
before its enactment or rejection. 

“Now, they can tell at a glance the status 
of every bill,” says J. Ed Straughn, director 
of Florida's revenue commission, whose RCA 
301 data processing system did the work on 
its spare time. “The reports keep legislators 
in close touch day by day with all actions 
taken by their colleagues. These reports of 
the previous day’s actions, available before 
the next session began, made members of 
the 1965 legislature better informed and, 
therefore, more effective representatives of 
their constituents and the State of Florida.” 


days. In Florida, a report on 3 
actions is availatle by 8 a.m. daily, includ- 
ing those taken in committee sessions the 
previous night. 

The great diversity of Florida's economy 
makes it all the more imperative that each 
legislator be familiar with the measures 
sought by adjoining or even far-remoyed 
counties. Consider the following: 

Tourism is, of course, one of the major 
aspects of Florida’s revenue input. A bill 
submitted for the purpose of obtaining an 
airport for one municipality—or the en- 
hancement of an existing one—could have 
certain effects on other localities. 

Forest fire measures authorized by specific 
legislation for one area of the State could 
have a direct bearing on the needs and pro- 
grams of other regions. 

A resident of Dade County (Miami) has a 
definite interest in bills affecting the han- 
dling of the BState’s beef production, par- 
ticularly where there is a possible reaction 
on the prices the Miami housewife will pay 
for her steaks or hamburger. 

Although the Florida citrus crop is con- 
fined to one portion of the State, legislation 
governing that facet of the agricultural pic- 
ture is of interest to those living outside 
the Citrus Belt. 

The State’s waterways, both land-locked 
and sea-connected, are of great concern to all 
Florida residents, both from the standpoint 
of food supply and in the field of recreation. 

In brief, every member of the legislature 
has a need to know about all bills put in the 
hopper at the capital in Tallahassee. With- 
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out such readily available reference to the 
tremendous volume of legislation on an up- 
to-date basis, he cannot operate at maximum 
efficiency. He is, in effect, in the same posi- 
tion as a scholar would be in a large library 
with no librarian and no index to direct him 
to the facts and figures he requires. To carry 
the comparison further, the scholar may 
track down his book but may very likely not 
be the latest edition available. 

It was this pressing need for a better way 
of doing things that prompted the house and 
senate to send Mrs. Bledsoe and Mr. Fraser to 
Iowa to see what that State was doing with a 
computer in the field of legislative indexing. 
What they saw was good enough to convince 
them that Florida had to inaugurate a siml- 
lar program. 

They were not completely satisfied with 
the end results in Iowa, but in their report 
upon their return to Tallahassee they noted 
that the Iowa project pointed the way. 

After a series of conferences among legisla- 
tive leaders, it was decided to proceed with 
the legislative index program. The RCA 301 
serving the Florida revenue commission was 
available to take on the Job, and the com- 
mission's data p: team felt confident 
the program could be put into effect with 
little difficulty. 

Computer specialists from the commission 
and RCA electronic data processing put their 
heads together. They came up with a system 
of numerical codes, employing either 3 or 4 
digits, designed to facilitate the flow of in- 
formation into the computer system. 

The team of computer programers began 
by assigning code numbers to each member 
of the house and senate. Other code listings 
were drawn up for all standing committees in 
both chambers, for approximately 180 actions 
thet are repetitive and applicable to many 
bills, and to 475 major legislative categories 
ranging from wildlife conservation to worth- 
less checks. 

For example, Senator S. D. Clarke, of Jeffer- 
son County, is known to the computer as 
007, a number popularly associated with Ian 
Fleming's fictional hero, James Bond. 

The senate standing committee on temper- 
ance became, for data processing purposes, 
No. 342. 

The code number 710 represents introduc- 
tion of legislation, while 503 indicates the 
measure was adopted, and 979 in computer 
language means “withdrawn.” 

The official records of actions on the floor 
or in committee are the house and senate 
journals. Pages for these manuscripts are 
prepared on a spot basis by clerks assigned 
to the two chambers and committee ses- 
sions. Their notations are prepared for 
printing in the journals—which are not read- 
ily available to individual senators or rep- 
resentatives. 

To adapt the procedure to computerization, 
@ Separate group of clerks was assigned to 
strategic locations during sessions. Using 
the raw text of journal pages, these special- 
ists entered code numbers on mimeographed 
forms to indicate actions taken, sponsors 
of bills, and the category involved. 

William H. Corbett, director of data proc- 
essing for the revenue commission and the 
State comptrolier’s office, says that, through 
use of the numerical codes and standard 
reporting forms, the computer clerks did not 
have to resort to tedious pencil pushing to 
relay the information for preparation of the 
electronic scorecard. 

The forms with encoded insertions were 
Sent to the revenue commission's computer 
center in the Carlton Building, a block from 
the capitol. There, a team of keypunch op- 
erators turned out punched cards to feed the 
information into the computer system, in- 
cluding permanent entry on the magnetic 
“history tape,” 

The entire process was further expedited 
each by the entry into the com- 
puter of all new bills that had been filed 
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for introduction on that specific day. In 
other words, the computer had initial data 
on legislation even before formal introduction 
on the floor. 

All the encoded forms were in the hands 
of the data processing center by 7 or 8 pm. 
daily. Within 2 hours, the computer was 
turning out the individual printout sheets 
that made up the compiled log or scorecard 
report. 

The process of updating information in 
the computer's memory continued through 
evening committee sessions. As a result, the 
overnight report—distributed to the sched- 
uled points of reference—had the very latest 
accounting, even of actions taken but a few 
hours earlier. 

The computer production included not 
only the scorecard printout but a voluminous 
index to make it that much simpler for leg- 
islators and others to turn quickly to a spe- 
cific bill in the legislative index. 

A separate computer-motivated report 
listed the bills introduced by the various 
members of the house and senate by bill 
number and by member name. 

the 1965 session of the legislature, 
30 copies of the daily log were produced each 
night. Plans for the next session call for the 
production of sufficient coples for all repre- 
sentatives, again on an overnight basis. 

At the conclusion of the recent session, a 
complete computer-prepared report on all 
bills moving through the legislative process 
‘was produced for each lawmaker, The same 
plan will be followed at subsequent sessions. 

“The modern computer equipment and 
techniques at our disposal make it possible 
to do a wide variety of things,” says Director 

“In effect, we can plow the data 
field, sow the seed, and reap the information 
harvest with the same tool.” 


The Pending Gun Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an excellent statement presented by 
Mr. Carl Wolff, Washington editor of 
several sporting and firearms industry 
publications. 

In a calm and reasoned manner it 
points out the evils of restrictive Federal 
firearms legislation now pending before 
the Congress. 

House Ways AND Means Commtrrexs—THE 
Postriox oF GUNS AND THE BHOOTING IN- 
DUSTRY MAGAZINES ON THE PENDING GUN 
Burs 

(Presented by Carl Wolff, Washington editor) 
The philosophy of the administration and 


tion's world image and for its citizens, But, 
it is equally sure the ownership and use is 
go00d—good for the Nation's defense 


good for the economy, for wildlife, conserva- 
ticn, and outdoor recreation. 
Then let us reject the idea that gun legis- 
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Pending before this committee is some of 
the most restrictive gun law ever proposed, 
that sponsored by the administrative branch 
of the Federal Government which would en- 
force the provisions should they become law. 
The fact that the administration has pro- 
posed amendments to remove the totally ob- 
noxious provisions does not make the less 
observed or only unjustly harsh provisions 
any more palatable. 

The major points of the measure are: 

1. Stop all interstate sales of firearms to 
citizens as it falls within Federal Govern- 
ment authority. This provision would also 
curtail all firearm shipments except for the 
repair of weapons as authorized“ by the 
Federal Government. 

2. Choke the importation of firearms. 
This. would be done by a ban on military 
surplus, and a system where other weapons 
would need individual licenses. 

3. Give the Secretary of the Treasury broad 
authority to issue gun regulations govern- 
ing the sale of weapons in the different 
States. A part of this authority spelled out 
in the bill would be to disallow out-of-State 
residents to purchase handguns. The Mem- 
bers of Congress themselves are the best ex- 
ample of this hardship. 

4. Eliminate the small businessman and 
the firearms craftsman from the trade by 
means of a stiff annual tax. Is there any 
other tax in the Nation designed to work a 
hardship on the small business? 

As a practical matter all these alms are 
virtually unchanged by the administration's 
amendments. Frankly, we belleve the ad- 
ministration has not justified its position or 
even provided this committee with the basic 
facts on which to base legislation. The 
inability to answer the committee's ques- 
tion as to how the existing Federal and Na- 


only one of many points which prove the 
depth of their studies. Their testimony con- 
sisted of tidbits of information only, as- 
sembled to support the proposed law. 

Generally, proper Federal regulations 
should be limited to preventing people from 
purchasing firearms in violatlon of reason- 
able local laws as the opportunity falls un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Reasonable is the key word here be- 
cause it is surely in the self-interest of the 
United States to encourage rather than dis- 
courage the possession and use of firearms. 

This point was made clear in the testi- 
mony of Representative JOHN P. BAYLOR, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, when he cited 
two official reports by the Defense Depart- 
ment stating that the better soldiers had 
a history of association with firearms. And, 
it was pointed out by the Sporting Arms 
Ammunition Manufacturing Institute that 
a healthy domestic Industry is essential from 
the defense product on standpoint, 

Conservation and wildlife are also areas 
which will be adversely affected by the ad- 
ministration’s proposed laws. If it is not 
so why are the wildlife and conservation 

people objecting? 

Most affected, however, will be the millions 
of shooters and the thousands and thousands 
of small businesses across the country who 
earn a portion or all of their living from the 
shooting sportsman. The range of these 
businesses goes further than a first look 
would indicate. The city sportsman virtually 
pours money into the rural areas of the coun- 
try for the leasing of property, the right to 
hunt, for lodging and food, guides, and for all 
of the other services that generally go with 
the sportsman's vacation. The range of this 
business also includes the year around mak- 
ing of all kinds of outdoor equipment. The 
total turnover in funds may run as high as $2 
billion per year. 

For these and other reasons, including self- 
defense, Federal law attempting to support 
unreasonable State law is not in the best 
Interest of all America. It can only be done 
at the expense of those citizens who do not 
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live under the unreasonable Jaws. Not al- 
lowing citicens to ship or receive firearms in 
interstate commerce, as proposed by the ad- 
ministration, is an example of this unreason- 
able approach which works such hardships. 

Gun legislation has been active in the 
Senate for some 2 years, yet no effort to review 
guns from other than the crime standpoint 
has been made, If guns are thought of in 
terms of crime only, only one conclusion can 
be drawn. Even though it would be wise, 
perhaps, for the House to forego action 
toward enactment of any restrictive law until 
it has the benefit of this deliberation. 

In the meantime a study group within 
this committee could be established to de- 


has initiated friendly discussion among the 
interested parties to the present gun legisla- 
tion to see where agreements can be reached, 
These informal discussions should be given 
formal status and their scope broadened. 

New ideas for Federal action, including 
how to eliminate the unsafe junk from the 
American market such as the poorly made 
starter pistols, should be probed. We can 
think of no more poetic justice than to have 
these junk merchants and manufacturers 
stuck with their inventories. 

Consideration should also be given to re- 
quiring that the Federal Government pro- 
vide Federal licensees with a yearly listing 
of all State and local laws. Then, these 
selling guns in interstate commerce could 
readily see if the purchaser was violating 
the law. 

Also, the committee should make an im- 
partial evaluation of the matters of tax and 
tariff pending in the bill in this area where 
the House has the constitutional directive 
to initiate action. These matters have been 
touched upon from the pro and the antigun 
sides, but they are too complex to base 
judgment upon any testimony from the 
crime viewpoint. 

The importation of firearms and parts runs 
into all facets of the sportsman's industry. 
A domestic fraternity which may run as high 
as $200 million a year has been built largely 
through the citizen’s access to military qual- 
ity surplus alone, While no large portion 
of this fraternity depends entirely on im- 
ported surplus, most of their profit margins 
do. If profits disappear closure will follow. 

The small businessman and the individual 
craftsman should not be overlooked in terms 
of his to the whole industry. A 
review of current patents granted for devel- 
opments in the firearms field will prove their 
importance. The patent range from new 
lubricants to new designs of cartridges where 
the powder chamber becomes part of the 
projectile, 

The military significance of original ideas 
should not be overlooked. Consider the 


brothers, called crackpots. It is safe to say 
that young inventive minds will be turned 
away from tinkering with guns should a stiff 
yearly tax be written into law. Under terms 
of the new bill they would probably be called 
manufacturers. 

If legislation must go forward at this time, 
there is a measure pending by Committee 
Member Cron. KN, Democrat, of California, 
aimed at the suspicious area of purchases of 
handguns, sight unseen, through interstate 
commerce. This is a good basis for com- 
promise, as such endorse it. The most 
effective way for the Federal Government to 
prevent circumvention of local laws through 
interstate shipment is to make the carrier 
responsible for compliance. Compliance 
could be accomplished in each case through 
placing a local phone call where and if it 
were needed. 

If the carrier did not want this responsi- 
bility the firearms traffic should be put under 
the jurisdiction of the mails. Such a Fed- 
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eral Iaw should spell out that the party 
under Federal jurisdiction should do no more 
than comply to local law. 

Much of the fear which has been gen- 
erated by the pending gun bills comes from 
the overenforcement of firearms laws. An 
example of this overenforcement was called 
to the attention of the committee by Repre- 
sentative Sartor through his personal ex- 
perience in the District of Columbia. Un- 
lawful harassment in the Nation's Capital, 
whereby a shotgun was illegally retained 
pending the signing of an illegal registration 
form, is minor compared to the illegal en- 
forcement of mysterious licensing of hand- 


guns. 

Congress has provided a 48-hour delay be- 
fore a handgun is terminated. This 48-hour 
delay has been extended into nearly a month 
while an overworked police department proc- 
esses a so-called application. It is not clear 
what the application is for, but if it is re- 
fused, the would-be handgun purchaser is 
not told why, nor is any reason required. 
But, on the application he is required to say 
why he wants the weapon, where he works, 
and where he was even born. While the 
application is pending something of an in- 
vestigation is made. Personal questions as 
the investigator may care to ask will, as a 
realistic matter, affect the outcome of the 
application request. 

Such overenforcement of the existing legal 
authority exist in many areas of this Nation. 
Is it any wonder that frightened gun owners 
seen plots to confiscate guns within the ad- 
ministration bill? Much of this doubt 
would be cleared up if the administration 
were to issue a meaningful declaration of 
policy on the whole gun ownership picture. 

The committee may find it of interest since 
they would enforce any law passed and in 
view of the fact that the pending bills only 
represent their request for restrictions at the 
present time. 

We sincerely ask: Is the present legisla- 
tion only a few more steps in the adminis- 
tration’s ultimate objective of weapons by 
permission only? How far will the Federal 
Government ultimately go? 


g 

tioù of the private citizen, is & yardstick 
where the Government's faith in the in- 
tegrity of its citizens may be judged. We 
thank the committee for the way it has con- 
ducted its hearings and for allowing us to pre- 
sent our views. We believe the gun owners 
to be in just hands. Thank you again. 


ApprpIx I—THE Misuse OP FIREARMS 

In attempting to limit the legal sale of 
guns, proponents refer to the Uniform Crime 
Reports for the United States. The latest 
report, that for 1964, indicates that 55 per- 
cent of the 5,090 murders were committed 
with firearms during that year. A fright- 
ening figure, but how would it be curtailed 
by the pending law? 

The administration admitted to the com- 
mittee that the hardened criminal will con- 
tinue to get the tools of his trade. A probing 
of this admission will disclose that pro- 
fessional criminals now go to extremes to 
obtain weapons whereby they cannot be 
traced should it be found after use. Then, 
there are some, largely Juveniles, who use 
homemade zip guns, etc. 

The vast majority of gun murders, how- 
ever, appear to haye been committed by 
persons who have some time had their fire- 
arms. It should be pointed out that of 
these as all weapons are, seem to have been 
hold over and over again from hand-to-hand 
over which the Federal Government would 
still have no authority or jurisdiction. 

The administration has yet to prove legal 
red tape on the Federal level in obtaining a 
firearm has or will prevent one murder. 
Firearms are just too available over the back 
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fence, etc., for Federal legislation to have 
any measurable effect. 

Firearms actually play a smaller part in at- 
tacks upon a person than the data on murder 
would indicate. The 184,900 aggravated as- 
saults in 1964 more correctly put firearms 
into the crime picture. The same crime re- 
port shows only 15 percent of these aggra- 
vated assaults were committed with firearms 
while 40 t was with knives or other 
cutting instruments, 23 percent with blunt 
objects or other such weapons, and 22 per- 
cent with personal weapons, teeth, and 
hands, etc. 

It should be pointed out too that when a 
gun is used the aggravated assault is more 
likely to come to the attention of the au- 
thorities. 

This is not to say that the number of 
murders by gun per population will not be 
reduced if the amount of firearms the gen- 
eral public has is reduced, but this is an 
argument for the confiscation of guns, not 
for more redtape in the purchase. It is 
reasonable to assume the crime by gun will 
continue regardless of any additional gun 
laws and that if a crime could be prevented 
by gun another weapon will be used. 

What will happen is that more citizen 
liberty will be taken in the attempt to cor- 
rect the social evils of those who prey on 
the citizen. Because criminals now use devi- 
ous methods in obtaining weapons, the legiti- 
mate purchases will be the real target of the 
pending bills. 

If this is not true, the administration at 
least has the obligation to prove by what 
access, which the proposed law would change, 
that the criminal types get their guns. This 
they have not done. 


The Meaning of Honor 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most revealing and fascinating of the 
recent journalistic analyses of the Presi- 
dent's policy in Vietnam appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of August 30 
under the distinguished byline of Roscoe 
Drummond. 

Quoting President Johnson directly, 
Mr. Drummond offered an impressive 
catalog of defenses of our position in 
South Vietnam. Mr. Drummond's excel- 
lent commentary has long been familiar 
to newspaper readers. In presenting 
these words of the President, he has 
again made a distinguished contribution 
to the national dialog on Vietnam. 

I offer this excellent article “The Mean- 
ing of Honor” for entry in today’s REC- 
ORD: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Aug. 30, 1965] 

THE MEANING or Honor: THE PRESIDENT 
Tetts WHY We ARE FIGHTING IN VIETNAM 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—There are some questions 
only the President of the United States can 
answer, It is his constitutional duty to con- 
duct foreign relations. He alone is Comman- 
der in Chief. 

Many Americans still have nagging ques- 
tions about why we are in Vietnam, The 
President's most effective answers often come 
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when he is speaking informally and spon- 
taneously—rather than in his set speeches. 

This column reports the President speak- 
ing informally and spontaneously on ques- 
tions which concern the safety of the United 
States and the peace of the world—and gives 
his candid and innermost thinking. 

Question: Was there no other choice but 
to defend South Vietnam? 

President Johnson: Lou know the major 
alternatives as well as I do and I won’t take 
time to repeat them. You can think ef a 
thousand problems, a thousand complica- 
tions, about this ball of wax out there in 
southeast Asia. We had to confront this 
utter complexity and find a few simple, fun- 
damental propositions on which this Nation 
moves, 

“And what are those simple propositions? 
One, the fact of aggression. Can the thou- 
sands of armed men and large quantities of 
arms sent down from North Vietnam to 
South Vietnam take over that country by 
force? If you don't believe this is really ag- 
gression, go see Bob McNamara or Dean Rusk 
and let them show you the complete evi- 
dence." 

Question: Do we really have a commit- 
ment to South Vietnam? 

President Johnson: Im not going to take 
the case to the Supreme Court as to whether 
we were legally compelled to come to her de- 
fense. Our commitment was voluntarily and 
deliberately entered into on the basis of the 
SEATO Treaty, on the basis of the bilateral 
arrangements made by President Eisen- 
hower with the Government of South Viet- 
nam, on the basis of annual appropriations 
throughly discussed with the Congress for 
aid in both the economic and political affairs 
of South Vietnam for 10 years, on the basis 
of the commitment of three Presidents—we 
have a commitment. 

“We know we have it. The South Viet- 
namese know we have it. The Communists 
know we have it. So, if anyone doubts we 
have a commitment, let them look at the 
facts.” 

Question: What does that commitment 
mean? 

President Johnson: “What does it mean? 
If I can leave you with one thought, I would 
say that you must understand that the in- 
tegrity of the American commitment is the 
principal pillar of peace in the world today. 
If anything happens to the integrity of that 
commitment, we are lost. 

“I have used the word ‘honor’ with re- 
spect to Vietnam. When I have done 50, 
some have tended to say, ‘Oh, dear me. 
As if this were an expression out of 18th 
century diplomacy—for a king who had be- 
come offended because his daughter was re- 
fused in marriage to the son of another 


Question: What do you mean by honor“? 

President Johnson: “Let me tell you what 
honor means—concretely. Toward the end 
of President Eisenhower's administration, he 
was presented by Chairman Khrushchev with 
an ultimatum: 6 months in Berlin and out. 
And President Eisenhower said to Chairman 
Khrushchev: No, Mr. Chairman, you can't 
do that to the United States.“ And Khru- 
shehev had to believe it. 

“In the summer of 1961, Khrushchev said 
to President Kennedy: ‘Out of Berlin, or 
there will be war.“ This was at the Vienna 
talks in June 1961. President Kennedy look- 
ed him straight in the eye and sald, ‘Mr. 
Chairman, if that is what you want, that is 
what you will have. It will be a cold winter.’ 
And it was utterly to the life of this Nation 
that Mr. Khrushchey believed that. 

"When the Russian missiles entered Cuba, 
President Kennedy had to say to Mr. Khru- 
shchev, Mr. Chairman, these missiles have to 
go. Period. Paragraph. They have got to 
go. And you have a chance to get them out 
peacefully, but they have got to go.’ The life 
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of this Nation depended at that moment 
on Mr. Khrushchey believing him. 

“We are now saying to Hanoi and Peiping, 
“Gentlemen, you are not going to take over 
South Vietnam. You're not going to do it. 

“If you were a Berliner, if you were a Thai, 
you would be living on the basis of the 
American commitment. If Moscow or 
Peiping or Hanoi ever thought that com- 
mitment was not worth anything, then no 
one is in more danger than you and I in this 
room. The entire Nation is in danger. 

“That is what honor means in this situa- 
tion. It takes guts. You have the life of 
nations wrapped up in this word.” p 

This is what the integrity of America’s 
commitment to South Vietnam means to the 
President of the United States. 


Edward W. Kuhn, of Memphis: New 
American Bar Association President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing Memphis attorney, Edward W. 
Kuhn, is the 89th president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. This week he was 
honored at a reception given by the Ten- 
nessee Bar Association, Under unani- 
mous consent I include at this point in 
the Recorp a statement by the president 
of the Memphis and Shelby County Bar 
Association and an editorial from the 
Daily News of Memphis about this latest 
honor for our distinguished hometown 
lawyer. 

[From the Dally News, Memphis, Tenn, 

Aug. 30, 1965] 

MEMPHIS ASSOCIATION PLEDGES SUPPORT 
(By Marvin C. Goff, Jr., president, Memphis 
& Shelby County Bar Association) 

Pride and inspiration belong to the Mem- 
phis & Shelby County Bar Association be- 
cause of the selection of another of its past 
presidents to serve as the president of the 
American Bar Association. 

However, our illustrious member is ermi- 
nently qualified and will perform his duties 
in an admirable manner. Edward W. Kuhn 
will more than maintain the high caliber 
of leadership that the American Bar Associa- 
tion demands and deserves in its line of fine 
leaders of the past, including that of Walter 
P. Armstrong some 25 years ago. 

We of the Memphis Bar are so proud and 
so happy to join with the Tennessee Bar 
Association in its honoring of Mr. Kuhn. Our 
hopes, blessings, and pledges of support go 
with him as he gives his time and services. 


From the Daily News, Memphis Tenn., 
Aug. 30, 1965] 
MEMPHIS STANDS TALL 

Memphis stands tall, Edward W. Kuhn, 
and proud because you, one of its own native 
sons, is the newly elected president of one 
of America’s most influential groups, the 
120,000-member American Bar Association. 

His story is typical of “the American 
story"—that proverbial “rags to riches" 
routine. 

Asa young man he worked on the Memphis 
Fire Department at the station at Front 


accomp 
prima facie evidence that he will be one of 
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the historymaking presidents of the ABA, 
and when the end of his leadership rolls 
around the ABA will stand taller in its pub- 
lic image, Memphis will stand taller too, as 
another hometown boy proves his mettle in 
service on a national front and President 
Kuhn, himself a tall man in physical stature 
and character, will stand even taller because 
of a job well done. 


International Space Coopcration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust 30 New York Times carried an edi- 
torial which expresses well the hopes of 
President Johnson for international co- 
operation in space exploration. The edi- 
torial follows: 


COOPERATION IN SPACE 


President Johnson struck an appropriate 
note in his comments on the feat of Astro- 
nauts Cooper and Conrad in Gemini 5. He 
did not gloat over the evident Soviet dis- 
comfiture at the United States forging ahead 
in the space race. Nor did he follow the 
repeated Soviet practice of claiming that a 
particular achievement in the cosmos some- 
how proved the superiority of one political 
system over another, Instead, he appealed 
to all nations to join together for the con- 
quest of space, an arena in which coopera- 
tion could help ease world tensions, 

In dealing with so alien a realm as space, 
it would seem self-evident that, as the Presi- 
dent said, “Those who venture there go 
as envoys of the entire human race. Their 
quest, therefore, must be for all mankind, 
and what they find should belong to all man- 
kind.” Until now, however, space explora- 
tion has been largely an extension outside 
the atmosphere of the rivalries and fears 
that plague men on earth. The Soviet prop- 
aganda machine last week sought to dis- 
credit the Gemini 5 flight as primarily a 
miltiary experiment intended to advance the 
interests of “American imperialism.” And 
even President Johnson yesterday could not 
resist the temptation to seize this historic 
achievement as the occasion for announcing 
an extensive series of trips abroad by this 
country's astronauts, a proposal reminiscent 
of the propaganda journeys made by Mos- 
cow's space heroes. 

Yet his call for cooperation in space and 
his expression of hope that the appoint- 
ment of Postmaster General John A. Gronou- 
ski as Ambassador to Poland will lead to 
mutual trust leaves no doubt about Mr. 
Johnson’s desire to improve communica- 
tions and relations with the Communist 
world. The United States has repeatedly 
called upon the Soviet Government to co- 
operate in space, including a Joint effort to 
put mén on the moon, Earlier the Krem- 
lin leaders may have felt that such appeals 
were motived by American backwardness in 
space research. But in the wake of Gemini 
5's record performance there should be no 
illusions In Moscow now about the genuine- 
ness of the President's new offer of partner- 
ship. 

In this changed situation the Soviet propa- 
ganda campaign depicting military goals as 
predominant in the American space program 
is alarming. This argument implies that the 
Soviet Union must intensify, rather than 
end, the space race. Those pressing this 
view in Moscow received, unfortunately, help- 
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ful ammunition from the President's an- 
nouncement last week that the Department 
of Defense has been ordered to develop a 
manned orbiting laboratory. There are many 
who view this as a step toward the space 
battleships that continued rivalry may pro- 
duce in the future. 

But the President's statement yesterday 
should heip to dispel these fears. He has 
made clearer than ever that this country 
sincerely wants full cooperation in space, If 
Gemini 5's flight helps to bring that ob- 
jective closer, its immediate political. con- 
tribution will rival its enormous gains for 
science and for technology. 


Need for American Merchant Marine 
Emphasized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, for 
some years I have been contending that 
our maritime policies appear to be favor- 
ing the buildup of the merchant marine 
of foreign countries at the expense of our 
own. I have been reminding the Con- 
gress, that in times of emergency, based 
on our past experience, we cannot de- 
pend on foreign flag ships to carry troops 
or supplies for us, but must depend on 
our own ships. If we continue our 
policies which are reducing the size of 
our merchant marine, we will not have 
the necessary ships available when 
needed. 


This morning’s Baltimore Sun carries 
an article by the maritime editor, Mrs. 
Helen Bentley, which furnishes proof of 
my contention that we cannot depend 
on foreign flag vessels and must main- 
tain an adequate merchant marine of 
our own. For the information of the 
Members, I wish to insert the article in 
the RECORD: 

U.S. Sure Gers Vier CARGO FOREIGN VESSELS 
REJECTED 


Wasuinotron, August 31—An American- 
flag ship was assigned today to pick up 3,000 
measurement tons of Vietnam-bound cargo 
that 2 foreign-fiag ships refused to carry to 
the war zone. A measurement ton is usually 
figured at 40 cubic feet. 

As a result the cargo will reach Vietnam 
2 weeks later than originally scheduled— 
and will be aboard the SS Bay State—the De- 
fense Department said tonight. It will sail 
September 8. 

“This instance is a perfect example of why 
the United States cannot afford to risk its 
security depending on foreigners to carry 
emergency cargoes.” said Joseph Curran, 
president of the National Maritime Union 
(AFL-CIO). 

“Some lives of American boys may be lost 
as a result of this delay." 

The cargo amounts to about 10,000 weight 
tons of construction equipment and material 
and general Army supplies. 

Originally the cargo was loaded aboard the 
Mexican freighter EI Mexicano in Long Beach, 
Calif. Friday, a Mexican official in Washing- 
ton protested that Mexico's laws prohibits its 
ships from entering any war area. 

The same cargo then was to the 
Greek-flag freighter Stamatios G. Embiricos. 
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Once again the cargo was loaded, but the 
Greek crew refused to sail. 
THREE CALLED COMMUNISTS 


The NMU said that 16 of the crew mem- 
bers were involved in the refusal to “sail to 
Vietnam for the imperialists." Three crew- 
men were professed to be Communists, the 
NMU added. 

The Bay State is owned by States Marine 


Lines. 

The Associated Press reported that a 
spokesman at the terminal where the cargo 
is stacked up said that the States Marine- 
Isthmian Agency had offered the Greek crew 
@ $10,000 bonus to ship the cargo, but it had 
refused, H. DB. 


A Delightful Travelog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OY VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 - 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the gracious hostess of the 
Governor’s House on Balboa Heights, 
CZ., Mrs. Robert J. Fleming, Jr., 
whose husband is Governor of the Canal 
Zone and President of the Panama Canal 
Company, has written, under a July 
date, a very interesting, informative— 
and thoroughly human—account of 
travels of herself and Governor Fleming 
in South and Central America, and of 
some family visits of Mrs. Fleming in the 
United States. The story of these travels 
and visits were, by her, reduced to nar- 
rative form, and sent to some of her 
many friends in the homeland, including 
the city of Washington. 

These touch-and-go trips by air, sea, 
and land to some of the most beautiful 
cities and scenic regions of Latin Amer- 
ica are described in vital fashion; and a 
hazardous nocturnal experience in a 
lonely Panamanian jungle is flashed on 
the screen for good measure. 

Believing that what is thus told might 
prove of interest and value to the gen- 
eral public, under leave granted, the story 
is herewith included as a part of these 
remarks: 


Governor's HOUSE, 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, July 1, 1965. 

Dran Frien: We are so busy most of the 
time that I find it difficult to concentrate on 
anything but the immediate doings of each 
day. Fortunately we are bearing up well, 
but this soft life makes me pause every now 
and then to tell myself it won't last much 
longer and I will be back with Cinderella and 
the mops and brooms; so I am enjoying it. 

Last. November I had a quick, 3 weeks 
tour of South America, I flew to Santiago, 
Chile, and took a bus and boat tour through 
the lakes region of Chile and Argentina. 
‘This Is in Patagonia and it was lovely. At 
Bariloche, Argentina, on Lake Nahuel Huapi, 
they told me there was the oldest tree in the 
world, the Cohué—but I wonder where our 
Sequoia comes in. Anyway, this area of 
Argentina is so fascinating and its natural 
growth of trees and plants so unusual that 
Walt Disney sent his artists there to get their 
ideas of forests for his movie, “Bambi.” 

I flew into Buenos Aires and spent 4 days 
with friends, and was as scared of the driving 
there as in any foreign city I have ever been 
in. I am a museum goer. Each city has 
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different and lovely to see; so it is 
worth the time. This was springtime in 
South America; so everything was in bloom. 

From Buenos Aires I took an Italian ship 
to Rio de Janeiro. We had stops at Monte- 
video. Uruguay, and Santos, Brazil—the larg- 
est coffee port in the world, where I bought 
2 pounds of coffee for 20 cents. 

Rio is a city of enchanting vistas—the sea, 
the harbor, the hills, in daylight or dark, are 
wonderful, Again I stayed with friends, 
which made the 4 days pass all too quickly— 
and I had flown home before I knew it. 

All of this gave me strength for the adven- 
ture Bob* and I had on Christmas Day. We 
were alone (no servants anywhere) and we 
decided to go on a picnic on a little used one- 
way road through the jungle. To make a long 
story short, our car refused to get up a steep, 
graveled hill. So, at 5:30 we started walking. 
We did have a flashlight which we used at 
times, and at 11:30 p.m. we walked out of 
the jungle. It was 12 miles we found out 
when they went for our car next day. We 
suffered no Ul effects except a few sore mus- 
cles; and we vowed never to go off again down 
here without letting someone know where we 
were headed. I might tell you that the jun- 
gle on a moonless night is very sllent—an 
occasional bird calling, and a rustle of leaves 
near the road once in a while—but we saw 
nothing. Eerie. 

In January I flew to San Francisco to be 
with Elie* and John an 


a few days in Denver where it snowed, and 
I loved every minute of it. Then on to Mor- 
ton, Pa., to visit Patricia and Ben Beasley 
and thelr four. Whoever draws the cartoon 
“Family Circus” must have four children the 
ages of our four grands, because the cartoon 
is so like them. 

In April Bob and I were guests of the 
Colombian Government for a week. We 
spent most of our time at Popayan for the 
Easter week processions, all at night. The 
last night there were thousands of people 
out to watch, and being a Catholic country, 
everyone was so quiet it was most im- 
pressive. We also had tours of Cali and 
Bogota. 

And last month Bob and I drove from here 
to Guatemala. Central America has much 
to offer in the way of spectacular scenery; 
the people are courteous and friendly; and 
other than half the road in Panama and 
all the road in Costa Rica, pavement all the 
way. In 3 more years the Inter-American 
Highway will be worth the trip—not that 
it isn't now—but the first 2 days were just 
like driving in our country early in the 
century—potholes, rocks, narrow, etc. 

We also flew to Yucatan, Mexico, to see 
the Mayan ruins; then we flew back here, 
and our car came by ship. 

We are at home until next year when 
Bob retires; so you have a few more months 
to plan your trip to come to Panama to visit 
us. Please do. 

Sincerely, 
ELEANOR FLEMING. 

P.S.—Somewhere I should have mentioned 
that Prince Philip visited Panama last fall. 
Bob was invited to everything for him, and 
I to several. His visit ended with a formal 
dinner on the Royal Yacht Britannia with 
Bob, me, the Lieutenant Governor and his 
wife the only Americans out of 30 people. 


It was a delightful evening—he is truly 


“Prince Charming.” “> 


1 Governor Fleming. 
Daughter of Governor and Mrs. Fleming, 
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Render to Caesar and to God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to insert my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, I wish to include a sermon de- 
livered by the Reverend Robert B. Watts, 
LL.B., LL.D., D.D., at St. James by the 
Sea Episcopal Church in La Jolla, Calif., 
on August 15, 1965. 

The Reverend Dr. Robert B. Watts of 
7949 Princess Street, La Jolla, is emi- 
nently qualified to make his sermon of 
that Sunday. He was graduated from 
Bates College in Lewiston, Maine, and 
later from Yale Law School. He was 
Phi Beta Kappa and editor of the Yale 
Law Journal. He practiced law in 
Chicago and New York. He was chief 
assistant U.S. attorney in New York 
City for several years, and special assist- 
ant to the Attorney General of the 
United States for many years. He was 
general counsel for the National Labor 
Relations Board and argued many of its 
cases in the Supreme Court. He was a 
vice president and director of General 
Dynamics Corp. He was ordained in 
1958 in the Episcopal Diocese of Los 
Angeles. 

The sermon follows: 

RENDER TO CAESAR AND TO Gop 
(By the Reverend Robert B. Watts) 

Last night I laid aside the sermon which I 
had prepared for today, because of an ir- 
resistible feeling that I must offer certain 
suggestions and conclusions concerning the 
Christian response and reaction to the holo- 
caust of riots through which we are pass- 
ing—highlighted by the bloody events in 
Los Angeles. 

Since this may well be regarded as a 
controversial sermon, I wish to make per- 
fectly clear that it represents my own views 
as a lawyer and as a priest. None of my 
colleagues in this parish is aware of what I 
am about to say. My notes have not been 
reviewed by anyone. 

My views are presented by the authority 
which was conferred upon me at my ordina- 
tion and, I believe, follow the guidance and 
impulse of the Holy Spirit. Incidentally, no 
individual priest or bishop can rightfully 
claim to speak for the whole church under 
ordinary circumstances, and I make no claim 
to be doing so now. 

There is no need for me to recount the 
horrors of the riots which have been occur- 
ring, particularly in Los Angeles, during this 
past week. We have all followed the un- 
speakable events which have been and still 
are taking place there as well as in Chicago 
and in Springfield, and we all must have 
clearly in mind the earlier riots in our South- 
ern States. 

I speak today because I believe that many 
Christians are desperately confused about 
what their position should be in respect to 
these events. 

That they are confused is readily under- 
standable when one looks about and reads 
and listens. 

No later than last Friday evening, the 
bishop of California is reported in our press 
as having in San Diego criticized the stand 
of the Episcopal Church on civil rights. He 
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is quoted as saying that “If people are kept 
busy making for the Indies’ bazaar 
they feel holy and good even though they 
may deny persons’ rights to be persons.” 
And he is quoted further as saying, “The 
secularist is just a nasty fellow when he 
demonstrates for civil rights.” 

You will note that the right reverend sir 
leaves quite a blank—at least in his pub- 
lished remarks—what constitutes demon- 
strating for civil rights. He thereby leaves 
the readers of his quoted remarks under the 
unhappy conclusion that any demonstration 
involving civil disobedience is all right and 
should be supported and accepted by 
Christians. 

Would he say that the wild and lawless 
demonstrations in Los Angeles are all right? 
Or if not, where would he draw the line? 
We simply don’t know—and hence we are 
confused at what position a Christian should 
take. 

But let us look at another ecclesiastical 
aberration, with which I desire to register 
complete opposition. 

There has been advanced by various phil- 
osophical followers of the Reverend Martin 
Luther King, Jr., one of the most extraordi- 
nary suggestions ever zae in Anglo-Saxon 


nonlegal or corroded legal minds, I assert 
that this suggestion has spawned the present 
wave of destruction now sweeping the 
country. 

In brief, this proposed doctrine is that if 
any individual citizen or group of citizens, 
after meditation, come to the conclusion that 
any law is unjust; and further conclude that 
if apprehended he or they are willing to 
accept the penalty imposed for violation of 
the law— then it becomes morally justifiable 
to break the law openly and notoriously. 

Of course the worst thing about this doc- 
trine is that there are no dividing lines in 
it. If it is valid for a small violation, it 
applies equally to a more serious one. Once 
you start this approach there is no stopping. 
It is like a roller coaster which nears the 
top of the track. Once you push it over a 
little bit, it plunges down all the way. 

The thing is that many clergy 
of this church, including both priests and 
bishops, have openly and officially accepted 
this doctrine. Episcopal clergymen have re- 
ceived written of this doctrine 
for their guidance. And large numbers of 
clergy of this and other communions have 
been sent, or have gone on their own voli- 


of expressing racial concerns by open law 
defiance pursuant to this new assertion of 
moral right. 

Finally, as sorely distressed Christians we 
see instance after instance of reluctance on 
the part of elected officials to meet lawless- 
ness quickly and firmly lest there be an ad- 
verse effect upon their personal political 
careers at the ballot box. Thank God, not 
all our officials are of this character, but 
too many are. 

All these things we see and hear and read. 
We are furthermore frequently assailed with 
bite and pieces of Scripture, with quotations 
which seek to justify a Christian do noth- 
ing attitude. 

And the result is all too often complete 
confusion and deep concern over what is 
right for us to do as loyal Americans and 
good churchmen. We are morally disarmed 
and brainwashed. We are reluctant to act 
in defense of cur liberties and our country. 
We are afraid to speak out and let our voices 
be heard in demanding a return to law ob- 
servance by all citizens—white, yellow, 
black, red, priest, bishop, or missionary. 

What shall we do? What may we do as 
Christians? 

In offering an answer, I do so humbly and 
with complete recognition of the right of 
others to reach the opposite conclusions 
which I have described, and with which I 
emphatically disagree. Moreover, what I offer 
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does not assert to be the only answer. It is, 
however, an answer to which the Holy Spirit 
has given me guidance, and one which I 
believe to be valid both in law and in Scrip- 
ture. And I shall be ready to defend it in 
any forum, whether ecclesiastical or other- 
wise 


Let us start with the basic legal fact that 
we live in a country where all ultimate power 
resides in the people. 

By their representatives in Constitutional 
Convention, large areas of this power have 
been given over to the Federal Government, 
with other areas reserved to the several 
States- 

Furthermore, certain individual rights and 
protections have been reserved for the people 
themselves, as set out in the Bill of Rights. 
Without naming them all, we are quite famil- 
lar with the fact that under our Constitu- 
tion we are assured the protection of life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness (but with 
no guarantee that we shall be successful in 
that pursuit), freedom of speech and free- 
dom of religion. 

But we should be equally familiar with 
the fact that none of these rights is absolute. 
Every one of them is held subject to equal 
rights of others. Thus, if we kill or com- 
mit grave felonies we may lose our liberty 
and perhaps our life. If we enter business 
to make a fortune, our ineptitude may re- 
sult in our becoming bankrupt. If, in a pub- 
lic place such as this large church or a 
theater, we falsely cry “fire” we have gone 
beyond the permissive limit of our right of 
free speech. And even though we feel deeply 
about our religion, we have no right to 
attempt to force others to believe or act as 
we do. 

In brief, all of our rights are balanced by 
the protection of similar rights in others. 

One final point requires mention. Since 
ultimate power is in the people they have the 
right, if a majority so desire, to overthrow 
their existing form of government and sub- 
stitute another in its place. And if a major- 
ity have no such desire, they have the right 
to use all necessary power to suppress an 
insurrection or rebellion against them. 

With these fundamentai legal rules clearly 
in mind, we may proceed to evaluate for our- 
selves the legal and constitutional status of 
deliberate rioting, burning, looting, killing, 
and general destruction of the public peace— 
all in the name of civil rights demonstra- 
tions. 

It should be perfectly clear that no as- 
serted individual right can justify, under our 
system of government, the destruction of 
rights in others. It should be equally clear 
that neither you, nor I, nor any other per- 
sons—however exalted he may be or regard 
himself—has the right to say that what was 
wrong before becomes morally right if the 
acting party is willing to be punished if 
caught. 

Should any such warped thinking protect 
me if I were caught setting fire to a hospital? 
Should any such claptrap justify me in 
hurling Molotov cocktails at innocent trav- 
elers on the public highways? Should any 
such reasoning morally justify me in stop- 
ping the whole process of law enforcement in 
a great city? 

The answer is, I submit, that which not 
too long ago propelied a somewhat obscure 
New Englander into the Vice-Presidency— 
from which he succeeded to the Presidency. 
Paraphrased only as to one word, his answer 
was, “There is no right to demonstrate 
against the public safety.” And with that, 
Calvin Coolidge crushed a strike by the 
police in the city of Boston. 

That ringing declaration electrified the 
country. It stopped short a vicious new 
idea. It was correct urder our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Now we are face to face with a whirlwind 
largely fostered and encouraged by our vacil- 
lation. our attempt at appeasement and the 
participation of some of us in this new theory 
of morally justifiable lawlessness. 
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As our own Governor says, we now face in- 
surrection—an attack upon the very exist- 
ence of our own Government. When that 
point is reached, we must first use over- 
whelming force to crush and destroy every 
vestige of danger; and then destroy this sick- 
ness of mind which has led so many to defy 
law and order. 

But what about the theological problem? 
Can we, dare we, protect our way of gov- 
ernment and our individual rights and still 
call ourselyes Christians? Here I part with 
many of my ecclesiastical colleagues and give 
you a ringing “Yes.” 

And what is my authority? The only ulti- 
mate authority which our Church rec- 

the Holy Scriptures. Read for your- 
selves verses 13 through 17 of chapter 12 of 
the Gospel of St. Mark. You all know the 
story. 

It is the one in which the Pharisees sought 
to trap Jesus in an inescapable dilemma by 
inquiring of Him whether they should obey 
the civil law of Rome or the law of God. 
It was believed that either answer which 
might be given would destroy Him. 

You remember how Jesus then called for 
a Roman coin and asked whose face ap- 
peared on the coin. The answer was 
“Caesar's.” And then came the Divine re- 
sponse, just as valid today as then. “Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar's; and 
to God the things that are God's.“ 

Jesus didn't tell them to decide whether 
they liked the Roman taxes, or whether the 
tax collectors were brutal and unjust—and, 
if so, to start a turmoil and demonstration by 
breaking the Roman law. He told them to 
obey the laws, and not to forget to carry out 
God's laws as well. 

Is that reconciliation of rights and duties 
impossible for us to follow? Is the formula 
unworkable today? Can we, as Christians, 
use that resolution of our confusions? 

I say we can and should; and I offer these 
three concrete suggestions as to how we can 
do it: 

First, we should stand solidly in support of 
the Constitution and laws of our Govern- 
ment, resorting to the courts and not the 
barricades if we feel grievances. We must 
once and for all reject the doctrine of a 
morally justified civil disobedience. 

Second, we should counteract the pressure 
which already has tremendous effect with 
some of our political leaders—to temporize 
and tompromise with lawlessness if only it 
be tagged “civil rights“ —by exerting every 
ounce of our persona! influence to encour- 
age equal and courageous law enforcement. 

Then third, having done these things, we 
should—as Christians—seek by all lawful 
and proper means to help our neighbors to 
achieve civil equality of treatment and bet- 
terment of opportunity for self-improvement. 
We should do as our young people of this 
parish are doing for 2 weeks, going to under- 
privileged people (in this case Indians) and 
helping them build schools and hospitals 
and other needed things. We should come to 
this and to other churches as powerhouses 
where we can worship God, be refilled with 
His power, and then go out into the world to 
teach His ways. 

God's power is limitless. With it we can 
change the world, and if we are faithful it 
will surely prevail. 


Draft Dodging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
in Monday’s Washington Post, William 
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S. White wrote a profound analysis of a 
young American’s “equal right to a 
chance to live as well as to die.” Patriot- 
ism made this country grow. I hope Mr. 
White’s views will put us back on that 
track. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the article that appeared 
in the Washington Post: 
Drnarr Dopcinc—Nerpep: EQUALITY or 
SACRIFICE 
(By William S. White) 


Not a moment too soon President Johnson 
has ended the spectacle of able-bodied young 
men rushing into marriage to avoid the mere 
possibility of being drafted and the even 
more remote possibility of ever being called 
upon actually to give honorable military 
service to their country. 

Not 1 in 20 who is greeted by selective 
service will in any case ever hear a shot 
fired in anger. In some parts of the country, 
however—very rarely in the deplorable South 
or the hardly less deplorable Southwest, by 
the way—these revolting little clots had been 
exchanging breathless wedding vows with 
girl friends to make it absolutely certain 
that Uncle would never, never ask them to 
do anything at al for the United States of 
America. 

When, last week, the President closed this 
shabby escape route, the most appalling 
scenes of all ensued. His order stated that 
men married after August 26 could no longer 
automatically free themselves from the draft. 
Thus some of the supposed pride of our 
youth were to be seen hysterically hammer- 
ing on the doors of every sort of sleazy mar- 
riage broker in order to beat the midnight 
deadline of August 26-27. It was the night 
of love among the draft dodgers. 

To put it at its most charitable, girls who 
marry boys of this sort, with this sort of 
motive, are entering a traditionally decent 
state called matrimony through back alleys 
that are not very pretty. 

But it is no good talking any more about 
this thing; the whole subject is too squalid 
for words. The country ought to turn con- 
structively from this nasty scene to recon- 
sider the whole of its draft policy. Many, 
this columnist among them, have long known 
that the only fair method of raising up our 
forces is to establish and firmly apply a 
strictly universal draft. 

Duty ts duty. And the momism and dad- 
ism we have followed of exempting or re- 
peatedly deferring boys because they were 
in college—usually meaning because they 
had fathers able to send them—and grabbing 
up the poor and helpless for the rifle com- 

-panies is simply indefensible. 

As far back as the Second World War every 
officer associated with combat saw it over and 
over: the replacements at the front came 
largely from 18- and 19-year olds who had 
never seen a college door and never would, 
never known much opportunity and never 
would. Too many boys of privilege were off 
at the university of something or other while 
the dying was being done by another class 

. altogether. 

Many Americans spend a good part of their 
lives howling against discrimination. But 
the discrimination that sends a ragtag of a 
boy off to battle and another boy equally 
strong only off to some course in plastics- 
making, modern dance—or, yes, even to that 
sacred thing called science—is profound and 
mortal, indeed. And who howls about this 
discrimination? 

Moreover, the whole affair has now become 
even more poignant with the war in Vietnam. 
Im many cases boys excused from even the 
possibility of military service while other boys 
are fighting in the jungles of Vietnam are 
not only avoiding their share of a common 
duty and the honorable obligations of their 
generation. They are also the beatnik spon- 
sors of screeching demonstrations and teach- 
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ins which with coldly self-righteous cruelty 
are slandering both those who are doing thetr 
duty and the Nation for which they stand 
and fight. 

We must face it. If we mean all we tire- 
lessly say about equality of opportunity we 
must accept as well an equality of sacrifice. 
To be sure, universal military service might 
unhappily interrupt if not destroy here and 
there a promising intellectual career. But 
every boy has an equal right to a chance to 
live as well as to die. And the history of 
genius is rich with instances where the most 
unpromising of all have at length ennobled 
the world with their skill and talent. 


Tribute to Joseph Barbera 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
I rise to pay tribute to Mr. Joseph Bar- 
bera who died on Saturday, August 28, 
1965. The loss of Mr. Barbera, a genuine 
friend and a great leader, is a tremen- 
dous loss to me personally and to the 
hundreds of thousands of Chicagoans 
who respected his leadership, his sin- 
cerity and his dedication to the improve- 
ment of better understanding among all 
ethnic groups in our city. 

Mr. Barbera was recognized as one 
of the prominent trial lawyers in Chi- 
cago, and in addition, was acknowledged 
to be an outstanding civic leader. He 
had served as president of the Associa- 
tion of Plaintiffs’ Lawyers in Illinois and 
was an active member of the Illinois Bar 
Association, and numerous other profes- 
sional organizations. 

He served as the first president of the 
Joint Civic Committee of Italian Amer- 
icans, an organization which he founded 
over 15 years ago. At its inception, the 
joint civic committee had a membership 
of only a handful of Italo-American orga- 
nizations, but under the dedicated guid- 
ance of Joseph Barbera, it grew and 
prospered. Today, with a membership 
of over 40 Italo-American organizations 
representing over 500,000 people, the 
joint civic committee plays an influential 
part in the civic and charitable affairs of 
Chicago. Beyond this, it has given the 
Italo-Americans in our city cohesiveness 
and strength in solving community prob- 
lems, in opposing discrimination of 
minority groups, and in participating in 
civic, charitable, and government affairs. 
Through Mr. Barbera’s active, untiring 
efforts, prestige and honor have been 
refiected once more on Americans of Ita- 
lian descent and on their countless con- 
tributions toward the building of a bet- 
ter America. 

Joseph Barbera served superlatively in 
the best interests of the people. He 
leaves a shining record of his devotion, 
his ability, his helpfulness and his gener- 
osity. He shall be missed not only by 
myself, but by his friends, his colleagues, 
and indeed, by all the people whom he 
served so well. Mrs. Annunzio joins me 
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in extending our heartfelt sympathy to 

Mrs. Joseph Barbera on her great loss. 

I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Mr. Barbera’s biography as it was pub- 
lished in the program book of the Joint 
Civic Committee of Italian Americans at 
a testimonial dinner held in his honor 
on Sunday, February 11,1962. The biog- 
raphy follows: 

JOSEPH BARBERA, PRESIDENT. EMERITUS, JOINT 
Civic COMMITTEE OF ITALIAN AMERICANS 
The Joint Civic Committee of Italian 

Americans takes great pride in honoring 

Joseph Barbera, its president emeritus, at this 

testimonial dinner, and in presenting him 

with a special recognition award as a token 
of appreciation for his many years of loyal, 
devoted and outstanding leadership. 

From 1952 to 1960 Mr. Barbera served as 
the capable and dynamic leader of this en- 
terprise. It was during this period that the 
joint civic committee made steady and im- 
pressive progress, emerging as a potent force 
of constructive social action in the Italian 
American community. It was under his 
leadership, for example that the committee 
3 years ago planned and sponsored huge Co- 
lumbus Day parades which have become the 
most outstanding events of their kind in 
Chicago. 


As president of the committee, Mr. Barbera 
intelligently and enthusiastically guided the 
affairs of the organization, creatively de- 
veloping many positive activities which have 
promoted the growth and progress of our 
people. Without question the joint civic 
committee has become an instrumentality for 
strengthening the leadership of our people, a 
force for collective action and a symbol of 
our improved prestige and status, 

First and foremost, the joint civic commit- 
tee with Mr. Barbera as its president has 
vigorously protested discrimination toward 
persons of Italian origin and at all times has 
sought to protect, preserve and defend the 
good name of persons and groups of Italian 
extraction. It can truly be said that the 
committee today stands as a civic citadel 
ever vigilant in fighting all defamation of 
Americans of Italian extraction. 

Among other outstanding activities which 
Mr. Barbera initiated during his term of of- 
fice was the establishment of the Enrico 
Fermi Memorial for which a grant of over 
$10,000 was raised for prizes to architects 
from more than 100 nations who submitted 
designs for the memorial. Another import- 
ant project was the Gangimi Fund of over 
$6,000 used for medical expenses for a des- 
titute Italian boy brought to this country 
for expensive and complicated medical treat- 
ment. In addition thousands of dollars were 
raised and expended for educational assist- 
ance to children of indigent Italian families. 

Thus, the joint civic committee, thanks to 
Mr. Barbera's brilliant leadership and gen- 
erous financial support, has firmly been es- 
tablished as an enterprise vitally concerned 
with the necds of Americans of Italian ex- 
traction in the metropolitan area of Chicago, 
ready to function whenever its prestige or po- 
sition is In any way affected or threatened. 

While the above information has focused 
attention on his civic accomplishments, 
Joseph Barbera's colorful career as an out- 
standing trial lawyer is in itself a fascinating 
story, revealing as it does the remarkable 
accomplishments of an immigrant boy who 
rose to a distinguished niche in the legal 
profession. 

Extremely popular among his fellow law- 
yers, Mr. Barbera, a friendly, down-to-earth 
type, bears a reputation as a fearless fighter, 
a miracle man, and a genius. His benign 
personality belies his explosive, highly intel- 
Ugent mind. 

Born at Campobello di Mazvara, Trapani, 
Sicily, in 1904, he was brought to this coun- 
try 3 years later. His education included 
public schools in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wharton 
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Extension School at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the University of Chicago and in 
1933, he gained his LL.B. degree from De- 
Paul University Law School. 

Mr. Barbera was admitted to the Illinois 
bar in 1934 and for more than 25 years has 
specialized as a trial lawyer in civil cases and 
in workingmen's compensation cases. 

He is a member of Sigma Delta Kappa Law 
Fraternity, American Bar Association, Dlinois 
State Bar Association, Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, Kane County Bar Association, National 
Association of Claimants Compensation At- 
torneys, the Justinian Society of Lawyers, 
Catholic Lawyers Guild, Workmen's Compen- 
sation Lawyer Association and associated 
editor of the NAACA Law Journal. In 1955- 
56 he also served as president of the Associa- 
ton of Plaintiff's Lawyers. 

In addition to his continued close affilia- 
tion with the Joint Civic Committee of Ital- 
jan Americans, Mr. Barbera is also active with 
many other Italian organizations. He is a 
member of the board of trustees of Villa 
Scalabrini and a member of the Italo Ameri- 
can National Union. 

Mr. Barbera is married, lives on the South 
Shore. He is also a member of the South 
Shore Country Club, the Chicago Athletic 
Association, and the National Lawyers Club, 
Inc. 
‘These are but a few of the highlights of 
Joseph Barbera’s illustrious and distin- 
guished career, the full story of which would 
reveal many other constructive achievements, 
His work and his leadership is an inspiration 
to all of us. 


We are proud of him as a person and pro- 


fessional man, but also above all because he 
is the president emeritus of the Joint Civic 
Committee of Itallan Americans, which on 
this occasion, presents its special recognition 
award as a token of ita deep appreciation. 


The War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues in the Congress are well 
aware, there has been much discussion 
regarding the war on poverty legislation, 
that is, the degree of its effectiveness in 
alleviating the plight of the poor; the 
lack of appropriate “poor” representation 
on the various implementing committees 
at the local level; and the general mis- 
directed use of funds made available for 
this purpose. 

I firmly believe that the basic worth 
of this legislation has been realized, and 
its potential is being most realistically 
planned for, witness the greatly ex- 
panded program in this area which is 
currently pending action by House and 
Senate conferees. 

There is much work to be done in per- 
fecting this fresh approach and I cer- 
tainly am not one to apologize for some 
problems which have arisen from this 
novel plan to alleviate some of our less 
fortunate citizenry. In any new venture 
one should certainly not anticipate total 
and complete and immediate success. If 
that be the case, surely he will be disap- 
pointed. But the secret of lasting and 
more effective success, especially in this 
case, will be found in perfecting legisla- 


— 
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tion. This is what we have in mind at 
this juncture, as we consider the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate ver- 
sions of the poverty legislation 1965. 
However, I want most emphatically to 
point out that there have been some 
rather fine accomplishments through the 
poverty legislation. In this regard, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, for the benefit of my colleagues 
as they consider the poverty legislation 
in its final version, a very good editorial 
from Ebony magazine, the September 
issue, concerning Operation Head Start. 
The article follows: 
{From Ebony magazine, September 1965] 
LET'S MAKE Heap START REGULAR START 


Of all the programs to come out of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson's Office of Economic 
Opportunity (the administrative office of the 
widely publicized war on poverty) none 
seems to have captured the public's fancy 
quite so much es has this summer's Opera- 
tion Head Start. In schools, churches, com- 
munity centers, housing projects, etc., across 
the Nation, thousands of 4- and 5-year-old 
tots were given a “head start” in learning 
by attending special nursery school classes 
financed by the Federal Government. De- 
signed to poor children from cultur- 
ally deprived areas for kindergarten this fall, 
the 8-week nursery schools, on the whole, 
were tremendously popular. In Gulfport, 
Miss., some 600 children registered at the 
beginning but within a week more than 700 
were attending. In West Memphis, Ark., 
white residents turned down a Head Start 
program and then watched in amazement as 
the Rev. James F. Estes, president of 1-year- 
old Arkansas Community College, asked for 
and got a $25,054 grant from the OEO to set 
up a school for 150 children. Some 200 chil- 
dren signed up and Estes solicited private 
donations to take care of the extra 50 chil- 
dren rather than turn any away. The Chi- 
cago Board of Education enrolled some 20,000 
in its Head Start and thousands of 
other children in the city attended nursery 
schools operated by churches, parochial 
schools, and community organizations. 

THE NEED WAS THERE 


The Federal Government was on solid edu- 
cational ground when it urged the setting 
up of nursery schools for deprived children. 
Educators have Known for years that the 
slum child of 5 years could be as much as 
2 years behind the average in his cultural 
development and his readiness for learning. 
His yocabulary is usually limited, the range 
of his experiences is narrow and, in many 
cases, he has not even learned to play with 
other children. 

The slum child often comes from a home 
where the parents have limited formal edu- 
cation and where the parents are so en- 
grossed in making enough money to provide 
the necessary food, clothing, and shelter that 
they have little time to give a child even the 
minimum needed to prepare him for his first 
year in school. Many come from homes with 
only one parent. 

Six years ago, with the aid of a Ford 
Foundation grant, the Couzens elementary 
school in Detroit started an exprimental 
nursery school. Bert Pryor, administrator- 
director of the project and assistant principal 
at Couzens, says that the program was 
started because the average 5-year-old child 
who came to the school located in a low-cost 
housing project was 2 years behind other 5- 
year-olds from better-income families. He 
says, “These children were sent to kinder- 
garten without knowing their colors, unable 
to count to five, unable to tie their shoes, 
and many with a vocabulary one-tenth of 
what a 5-year-old vocabulary should be.” 

The first group to enter kindergarten after 
having attended the preschool program, 
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showed a remarkable achievement. Of 15 
children, 13. were in the upper brackets of 
the kindergarten and the other 2 were ayer- 
age. During the regular school year the 
preschoolers met from 4 to 6 p.m. every 
other day, making it possible for the project 
to use the daytime kindergarten facilities. 
MOTHERS ENCOURAGED TO HELP 


In the Couzens nursery school program, 
all mothers were encouraged to help in as- 
sisting the teachers with the children. The 
mothers were taught to lead the children in 
games, to help them learn skills such as 
tying their shoes and putting on their coats 
and jackets. Those who could were given 
the task of reading stories to the children 
and leading them in songs that helped them 
to learn colors and how to count, In most of 
the Head Start programs across the country, 
the Government urged administrators also to 
make use of mothers and other volunteer 
help from the community. In many cnses, 
the mothers learned what they should be 
teaching their younger children at home in 
order to prepare them for school. In the 
program at Couzens and in most of the Head 
Start programs this summer, trips to 
museums, zoos, children’s concerts and simi- 
lar places designed to broaden the experi- 
ences of the children were stressed. Mothers 
were urged to accompany the children so 
they they, too, could broaden their experi- 
ences. In Chicago, Mrs. Oneida Cockrell, a 
pioneer in nursery school education, took 
mothers of children from the Head Start 
project in which she was working on special 
trips so that they could learn to take their 
own children on city tours after Head Start 
was over, 

NURSERY SCHOOLS NOT NEW 

Strangely, the Couzens Nursery School ex- 
periment attracted educators and other in- 
terested visitors from as far away as Hawaii. 
It is strange, for nursery schools are really 
nothing new. There were three nursery 
schools in the United States in 1918, and by 
1931 the number had grown to 500. Private 
nursery schools and experimental schools 
attached to universities have always been 
popular with the privileged few who need 
them the least, and nursery schools for the 
poor, encouraged and financially supported 
by the Federal Government, first came into 
being under President Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt during the depression. In 1933, some 
2,400 nursery school programs were in oper- 
ation in the United States, most of them 
supported by the WPA. During World War 
II, the Federal Government put its support 
behind nursery schools, known then as Child 
Care Centers, where working mothers could 
leave their children from 2 to 5 years of age 
under the capable care of trained preschool 
teachers. At their peak, the Child Care Cen- 
ters throughout the country had nearly 
130,000 children enrolled. 

MAKE ‘HEAD START’ THE REGULAR START 


With the impetus generated by this past 
summer's Operation Head Start, it would be 
well worthwhile if school boards, particularly 
those in large cities, would continue the pre- 
school program as a part of the public 
schools. If the children from deprived areas 
can benefit from an 8-week summer session 
this year, then why should not the children 
who will reach kindergarten age next fall be 
given the same opportunity for at least one 
semester d the regular school year. In 
his article “Civil Rights and Education,” 
Starting on page 110 of this issue, Francis 
Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
says, “If we in education begin our work 
with 3- and 4-year-olds, with nursery school 
classes, we have a powerful chance to be in- 
Auentlal in canceling out deprivations that 
will otherwise affect every aspect of their 
lives.” Bert Pryor, of the Couzens School 
experiment, said, “We feel that possibly the 
critical time in a child’s life are the years 
between 3 and 5 * . If at this time we 
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can reach the child in an educational pro- 
gram and reach the parents to work with 
them * * * we can probably do more of 
value than at any other period in the child's 
life.” 

The huge post-World War II crop of chil- 
dren has left the elementary and high 
schools and is now jamming the colleges. In 
many elementary schools there is now space 
available for a nursery school program for 
the 3- and 4-year-olds. 

If the Federal Government can help sup- 
port such a p: in the summer, then 
why cannot that support be continued 

ut the year. The underprivileged 
child deserves every break he can get. Op- 
eration Head Start should be made operation 
regular start. 


The First Sea Trials of the U.S.S. 
“Benjamin Franklin” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members a letter I received this morn- 
ing from Admiral Rickover bringing to 
my attention the sea trials of the U.S. S. 
Benjamin Franklin which was con- 
structed by the Electric Boat Division 
of the General Dynamics Corp. in Gro- 
ton, Conn. 

I feel that the contents of this letter 
concerning Benjamin Franklin are well 
worth the review of the Members as he 
was a man who helped to shape the lives 
of all Americans and to whom our 
thoughts should turn for strength and 
guidance in these most difficult times. 

The letter follows: 

USS. “BENJAMIN FRANKLIN” 
(SSBN 640), 
At sea, North Atlantic, August 30, 1965, 
The Honorable James A, BURKE, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dran MrR. Burke: We have just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of the 
U.S. S. Benjamin Franklin, our 30th Polaris 
nuclear submarine. We also have in opera- 
tion 22 attack-type nuclear submarines, 
making a total of 52. The Benjamin Frank- 
lin was bullt by the Electric Boat Division, 
General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn, 

This ship is named for Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-90), one of the most illustrious of our 
Founding Fathers, A plain man of the peo- 
ple, his life was the American success story 
writ large. In his autobiography he speaks 
of his “lowly beginnings” and notes with 
quiet pride that he “emerged from the pov- 
erty and obscurity” of his birth to “a state 
of affluence and some degree of reputation 
in the world.” He did so purely on merit for 
he was, in every sense of the word, a self- 
made man, owing little if anything to luck 
or the assistance of others, never pushing 
ahead at the expense of a fellow man. 

Franklin was the youngest son of a poor 
tallow chandler who had migrated to Bos- 
ton from England and married as his second 
wife the daughter of a former indentured 
serving maid. With 17 children to raise, he 
could give Benjamin only 2 to 3 years of 
schooling, but he encouraged him to study 
on his own, a habit which was to remain 
with Franklin all his life. At 10, the boy 
went to work in the family shop; at 12, he 
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was apprenticed to his half brother to learn 
the printing trade, this being considered a 
suitable vocation for one whose love of books 
was already manifest, 

In later life Franklin often remarked that 
he could not remember a time when he did 
not read. Books were his teachers. Through 
them he made himself a well-educated man. 
Taking the best authors as his models, he 
worked hard at perfecting his writing, even- 
tually achieving a simple, lucid style. His 
thirst for knowledge never ceased. Since he 
wanted to read foreign books, he decided at 
27—a busy young merchant—to teach him- 
self to do so. “I soon made myself so much 
the master of the French,” he remarked, “as 
to be able to read the books with ease. I 
then undertook the Italian.” Later on, 
“with a little painstaking, acquired as much 
of the Spanish as to read their books also.” 
He read not only for instruction but for 
enjoyment. His taste was catholic. All his 
life, men of learning and position, who 
would ordinarily not bother with an artisan, 
sought Franklin’s company. He supposed 
it was because “reading had so improved my 
mind that my conversation was valued." 

At 17 Franklin had learned all his brother 
could teach him and was ready to make his 
own way in the world. He went to New York 
but could find no work there, so continued on 
to Philadelphia. This is how he describes 
his arrival there after a long and uncomfort- 
able trip—walking 50 miles, getting nearly 
shipwrecked, and helping to row a boat part 
of the way: “I was dirty from my journey; 
my pockets were stuffed out with shirts and 
stockings; I knew no soul, nor where to look 
for lodging. I was fatigued with traveling, 
rowing, and want of rest. I was very hungry 
and my whole stock of cash consisted of a 
Dutch dollar.” He bought three large bread 
rolls. Wandering about town, munching, he 
met a fellow traveler. He gave her and her 
child two of his rolls, Thus did Franklin 
enter the town that was to become his per- 
manent home, where he would rise to wealth 
and fame. 

Seven years later he owned his own print- 
shop, a stationery store, and a newspaper. 
He had in the meantime perfected his art by 
working for 18 months in England and could 
do the most intricate and difficult print jobs. 
At 26 he began the highly profitable annual 
publication of Poor Richard's Almanac. He 

his affairs so ably that at 42 he re- 
tired with an income equivalent to that of 
a royal governor. Though he was good at 
it, moneymaking never interested him, except 
as a means to obtain leisure for the things he 
really enjoyed: reading, study, scientific ex- 
perimentation, social discourse, and corre- 
spondence with men of similar interests. 

While still a journeyman printer, he had 
founded a club for sociability and self-im- 
provement, called the Junto, of which he 
later said that it was “the best school of 
philosophy, morals, and politics” then exist- 
ing in Pennsylvania. Its membership of 
about 12 consisted of alert, intelligent young 
artisans, tradesmen, and clerks who liked to 
read and debate. They met Friday evenings 
to discuss history, ethics, poetry, travels, me- 
chanic arts, and sclence (then called natural 
philosophy). It has been said of this group 
that it “brought the enlightenment in a 
leather apron to Philadelphia.” 

Franklin, who was full of ideas for im- 
proving life in Philadelphia and the colonies 
in general, submitted all his proposals to the 
Junto where they were debated. Once ac- 
cepted, members worked hard to get them 
put into effect. As a result, improvements 
were made in paving, lighting and policing 
the town; a volunteer fire department and 
militia were formed; a municipal hospital 
was established; the foundations were laid 
for what became the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Of most lasting importance, perhaps, 
was Franklin's plan for a subscription li- 
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brary, the first in the colonies. Access to 
books, he felt, meant that “the doors to 
wisdom were never shut.” The idea caught 
on. He noted with satisfaction that the 
numerous libraries springing up everywhere 
“have improved the general conversation of 
Americans, made the common tradesmen and 
farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen 
from other countries, and perhaps have con- 
tributed in some degree to the stand so 
generally made throughout the colonies in 
defense of their privileges." The value of 
knowledge to man and society has never been 
put more succinctly: 

When he was 40, Franklin discovered elec- 
tricity. It was then a sort of magic, a par- 
lor trick. Franklin—ably supported by his 
Junto—threw himself into experimentations 
and developed a workable theory which he 
proved in his famous kite experiment. In 
the 6 years between 1746 and 1752 his con- 
tributions to electricity changed it from a 
curiosity to a science, and in the process 
made him world famous. His writings on 
electricity were compared with Newton's 
optics; he became the friend of most con- 
temporary scientists, was made a member 
of virtually every scientific society and re- 
ceived honorary degrees from 20 universities. 
He was the first American scientist to win 
universal acclaim; the first American author 
to have his books translated and read as wide- 
ly in Europe as in America, When he was 
sent to Paris, as America's first Ambassador 
to a major power, the admiration of France 
for Franklin's scientific achievement in 
catching lightning and putting it to man's 
use contributed not a little to the success of 
his mission: winning the help of France to 
the revolutionary cause, 

As a man of leisure, Franklin found him- 
self more and more drawn into public sery- 
ice, this being expected of anyone who had 
the time and ability to serve. He became 
a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
the Committee of Five charged with draft- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, 
the Second Continental Congress, and the 
Constitutional. Convention. In one way or 
another, he represented America abroad a 
total of 25 becoming an exceedingly 
skillful diplomat. His statement, in hearings 
before Parliament, of the case of the Colonies 
against the hated Stamp Act was masterly 
and helped bring about the repeal of this 
act. He was among the first to 
that not merely “taxation” but “legislation in 
general” without representation could not be 
borne by Englishmen, whether they lived 
at home or abroad. The bond uniting Eng- 
land and its colonies, he argued, was the 
King, not Parliament. Had his “dominion 
status theory” been accepted, the war might 
have been prevented but, as he sadly re- 
marked, “there was not enough wisdom.” 

At 65, Pranklin began his autobiography, 
intending it for his son. When pressure of 
public duties interrupted work on the book, 


‘one of his friends pleaded with him to com- 


plete it. All that had happened to Franklin, 
he urged, was of great historic interest since 
it was “connected with the detail of the man- 
ners and situation of a rising people.” More- 
over, the way he had planned and conducted 
his life was “a sort of key and explained many 
things that all men ought to have once ex- 
plained to them, to give them a chance of be- 
coming wise by foresight.” 

His philosophy of life, the virtues he cul- 
tivated—competent workmanship, honesty, 
industry, and frugality—are within every- 
one's grasp; they are as important to a good 
and successful life today as in his time. No 
American child ought to grow to adulthood 
without having read the autobiography of 
this talented, wise, and good man, who per- 
sonified all that is best in America. “Merely 
by being himself,” wrote Mark van Doren, 
“he dignified and glorified his country.” 

Respectfully, 


H. G. Rickover. 


September 1, 1965 
Braidwood’s Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago, when coal was king, the city 
of Braidwood, II., was born. With the 
birth of the atom, many of Braidwood’s 
coal mines have been played out and 
abandoned, but the city of Braidwood— 


Braiwwoon'’s CENTENNIAL: A HUNDRED YEARS 
You who are townspeople are proud, as 


share in your pride, whether we are deserv- 
ing or not. 

As time is gaged in this country, 100 years 
is a long time, for it s not yet five cen- 
turies since Christopher Columbus set forth 
t sail around the world in a westerly di- 
rection. It is less than three and a half 
centuries since the Pilgrims dropped anchor 
at Plymouth. 

Three hundred years ago, English soldiers 
seized New Netherlands from the Dutch and 
renamed it New York. 

The English passed the Stamp Act in 
1765—200 years ago this year. 

And a century ago—what happened in this 
year when Braidwood was born? - 

Charleston, 8.C., the city from which the 
Civil War was started, was evacuated by the 
Confederate Army in February. 

Brig. Gen. George Custer defeated Con- 
federate Jubal Early at Waynesboro, Va., in 
March. 

Gen. Robert E. Lee surrendered his army 
of 28,000 men to Gen. Ulysses S. Grant on 
April 9; and Gen. Joseph E. Johnston sur- 
rendered 31,000 confederates to Gen. William 
T. Sherman at Durham Station, N.C., 9 days 
later. 

The Confederacy was dead. 

While the war was being concluded, other 
great events were occurring. 

On February 1, Abraham Lincoln approved 
the resolution submitting the 13th amend- 
ment to the States, a symbolic but unneces- 
sary ste ry because a constitu- 
tional amendment does not require a Presi- 
dential signature. 

This was the amendment abolishing slav- 
ery, however, and now Abe Lincoln wanted 
none to doubt his sentiments about the buy- 
ing and selling of human beings; 

A month later, on March 4, Lincoln deliv- 
ered one of his greatest speeches—his second 
inaugural address—“With malice toward 
none, with charity for all,” he said; and we 
have been a hundred years trying to live up 
to his noble words. 

And 40 days afterwards, tragedy struck 
and a joyful nation was saddened by the 
senseless murder of our great President. 
That happened 100 years and 4 months ago. 

On April 19, 1865, the funeral service for 
Abraham Lincoln was held at the White 
House, and soon the funeral train began its 
meandering Jjourney—to Baltimore, and Har- 
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risburg, and Philadelphia; to New York, and 
Albany, and Buffalo; to Cleveland, and Co- 
lumbus, and Indianapolis. 

Then north to Chicago on May 1, 16 days 
after the assassination and south to Spring- 
field, where the train arrived at 9 o'clock in 
the morning of May 3. 

Yes, that last leg of the Journey went over 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio tracks, and the train 
passed through Braidwood early in the morn- 
ing of May 3. 

Just about a century ago, Abe Lincoln was 
back home in Illinois. The Union had been 
saved. Slavery ended before the year was 
out, with ratification of the 13th amend- 
ment. 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude * * * shall exist within the United 
States,” the amendment said. 

Section 2 is just one sentence long: “Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” 

It would be wonderful if Braidwood and 
this 13th amendment, which were launched 
at about the same time, had needed only an 
auspicious start to be assured of success. 
But things just don't work out that way. 

Braidwood was started in a day when coal 
was king—when it was needed to heat the 
Nation’s homes, to fire the railroad’s boilers, 
and as coke to help make the Nation's 
steel. A few years after Braidwood's start, 
another use was added: its heat was used to 
generate the Nation's electricity. 

Many of Braidwood’s coal mines have 
played out and the abandoned diggings, once 
unsightly scars, have been put to man's 
use—as places where he can have a good 
time. 

Always, when the town has seemed about 
ready to dié, there have been people who 
have said, “No.” 

“We don't want our town to die,” they 
have said. It's a good town, and they have 
worked to make it a better one—worked 
sometimes cheerfully, sometimes desperately, 
but above all, they have worked. 

We have had to do some work to keep the 
13th amendment alive, too; and we still have 
some more work to do. 

When men were deprived of the legal right 
to hold other men in slavery, they invented 
other forms of bondage; so that, although 
they could no longer buy and sell other hu- 
man beings, they could and did still seek to 
assert their ownership of them in other, more 
subtle ways. 

First, the effort was made to contend that 
former slaves were not citizens of the South- 
ern States, but Congress sent to the States 
the 14th amendment. 

Listen to what it said: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States * * * are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. * * * No State shall deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws,” 

Several States rejected this concept of lib- 
erty, and it was necessary for Congress to do 
some persuading to get the legislatures in 
North Carolina and South Carolina to re- 
verse themselves and ratify the amendment. 

In order to make certain the rights of citi- 


“gens, Congress went too far, in the opinion 


of some people in the North, as well as in the 
South, In that connection, it is interesting 
to note that Congress permitted the Caro- 
linas and Georgia to reverse their ratifica- 
tion from “No” to “Yes,” but it refused to 
recognize the attempted withdrawals of Ohio 
and New Jersey. 

Some of us today, nearly a hundred years 
later, are inclined to agree with the people 
in those two States who believed they had 
found a defect in the amendment—people 
who thought it went too far. 

The Supreme Court used this 14th amend- 
ment as a basis for its recent one-man, one- 
vote decisions; and as a result, Senator 
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Dmksen has within recent days led an ef- 
fort to amend the 14th amendment. It 
should be noted here, parenthetically, that, 
while some lovers of liberty dissent from 
the decisions, some others wholeheartedly 
agree with the High Court; and Senator 
Doors is s leader in this latter group. 

But I digress. 

Congress and the States subsequently 
found it necessary to adopt another amend- 
ment giving Negroes the right to yote. 

Again, the second section of that amend- 
ment gave to Congress the power to enforce 
the article by appropriate legislation; and 
one such piece of legislation was passed by 
both Houses of Congress early this month— 
the voting rights bill. 

Since the end of World War II nearly 
every Congress has broadened civil rights in 
some manner—most recently with the Civil 
Rights Act passed in 1964 with bipartisan 
support. 

Each time one of these pieces of legisla- 
tion comes to us, we are reminded that we 
are having to fight the Civil War all over 
again. This, of course, ls an exaggeration, 
but it does draw attention to the fact that 
liberty is not assured to us, any more than 
is the continued existence of Braidwood. 
In our dynamic society, we must everlast- 
ingly reassert our goals; and we must ever- 
lastingly work for the betterment of our 
towns 


Braidwood would not have survived these 
past 100 years without the determination 
2 the faith of the people who have lived 

ere. 

Liberty will not survive either, unless free- 
men strive ceaselessly to extend its blessings 
to all men of good will, 

One of our greatest glories as Americans 
lies in our belief in this truth, and in the 
firmness of our conviction. We have held 
fast to our conviction, even when it hurts. 

As an example, we occupied Cuba at the 
conclusion of the Spanish-American War; 
but we had promised to set her free, and we 
did; and I have heard no criticism in recent 
years of that act, even though all of us hope 
for and work for a different government in 
Cuba. 

For we do not seek to own Cuba. 
we desired, we obviously could have 
Cuba in our hip pocket long ago. No, 
we don't seek to own Cuba, but we do want 
6 We do want 

to enjoy the liberties which we enjoy. 
e showed our love of liberty at the end 
orld War I, when we sent Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur into Japan. He commanded an 
army of occupation, but he also established 
a representative government—and he did it 
within the framework of Japanese traditions 
and experience. 

After nearly half a century of education 
and preparation for self-government, we set 
the Philippines free. They have embarked 
upon nationhood in the knowledge that we 
are standing by to help, perhaps to counsel, 
but not to dominate. 

We have done much to spread freedom— 
much to extend liberty abroad, even while 
it has been imperfectly enjoyed here at home. 

It Is true that we still must work to extend 
freedom here at home—still must work a 
hundred years after we had fought a long 
and bloody war to assure it—still must work 
a hundred years after we had adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment to require our citi- 
zens to grant It. 

It is also true that the people of Braid- 
wood still must work to make their town 
a better place in which to lire—must strive 
even though the goal will never be com- 
pletely attained. 

I think it is interesting that Braidwood, 
born in the age of coal may one day soon 
rise to a new plateau of eminence in the age 
of atom, 

To Mayor Bohac and to the people of 
Braidwood, I extend my congratulations on 
this cen of your town; and with my 
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own felicitations, I bring the good wishes 
of the people throughout our 14th Congres- 
sional District. 

God bless you, and God bless Braidwood. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdal, September 1, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my 
newsletter to the people of the Seventh 
District of Alabama of February 4: 
WASHINGTON REPORT: House VOTES AGAINST 

AID TO NASSER 
(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh 
District, Alabama) 


By & vote of 204 to 177 the House of Rep- 
resentatives turned down a proposal to con- 
tinue giving aid to Nasser who has insulted 
the United States and belittled the millions 
we have already given to his country. On a 
bill for supplemental appropriations for the 
Agriculture Department, the House approved 
a Republican resolution to prohibit any of 
the money being used to give American sur- 
plus wheat to Nasser. Thus we have served 
notice that Congress and the American peo- 
ple are fed up with socialist-minded dictators 
who accept our help and then insult the 
United States, condone the burning of our 
libraries, attacks upon our Embassies, and 
the desecration of our flag. By this vote the 
House has reasserted the kind of strong lead- 
ership the free world needs and which it is 
seeking from us. 

The vote was a defeat for the administra- 
tion. In spite of Nasser’s outburst last 
month when he told us we could go jump in 
the lake, the administration announced 5 
days later that it was going ahead with plans 
to provide the Egyptian dictator with $17 
million worth of surplus wheat. We have 
been supplying Nasser with about $140 mil- 
lion in food yearly under a 3-year agreement 
which expires next June 30. 

In addition to taking a strong stand against 
aiding our enemies and those who side with 
our enemies, the House debate on this bill 
pointed out the phoniness of the adminis- 
tratlon's budget so loudly hailed as being 
kept under $100 billion. Before the ink was 
dry on the budget message, here they were 
asking for $1.6 billion additional funds, for 
the Agriculture Department alone. 

The vote also pointed up the basic differ- 
ence between the two parties; 128 of the 
141 Republican Members of the House voted 
to deny aid to Nasser. No Republicans were 
recorded in opposition to the amendment. 
On the other hand 177 Democrats voted with 
the administration against the amendment. 
Only 76 Democrats joined the Republicans 
to pass the measure. 

MEETING WITH SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


This week I had a meeting with the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Paul Nitze. The Secre- 
tary briefed several Members of Congress on 
problems concerning the Navy. Among the 
topics discussed was the necessity for a raise 
in the pay scales for military personnel. I 
agree with Secretary Nitze that an adequate 
increase is necessary to attract the highest 
type personnel to the military services and 
to give them the incentive to stay in the 
service. In this technical age, we need 
trained and skilled people, and we can't 
keep those with the necessary skills unless 
we are willing to pay them reasonable wages. 
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BRIEFS OF THE WEEK 


Our international monetary position has 
reached a new record iow. In the last 
decade our short-term liabilities to for- 
eigners, which are callable in gold, increased 
from $13.6 to $25.9 billion. In the same pe- 
riod our gold stocks diminished from $21.8 
to $15.6 billion. Meanwhile, our interna- 
tional balance-of-payments deficit continues 
at the rate of about 88 billion per year. 

Our formal debt continues down the prim- 
rose path. The formal debt of the National 
Government has reached nearly $313 billion. 
The informal debt, including future liabil- 
ities, has reached $1.25 trillion. Last year’s 
deficit was a resounding $8.3 billion, and 
prospects look no better this year. 

Crime rates, particularly crimes of violence 
and crimes against property, continue to 
surge. The threat of violence and disorder 
hangs ominously over numerous communi- 
ties, Washington continues as the crime 
capital. Yet the administration is pushing 
for home rule, which would accentuate the 
tragic situation. In addition the adminis- 
tration is calling for legislation to open the 
door to thousands of immigrants from the 
undereducated and unskilled areas of Asia 
and Africa to add untold millions to our 
already teeming cities. 

HISTORY PAUSES 


The whole world stood in hushed silence 
this week to mark the passing of the great- 
est personality this century has produced. 
Indeed, the march of history paused for an 
instant in eternity to pay tribute to the life 
and accomplishments of Winston Churchill. 
No person living today has been unmarked 
by the life of this man, and generations yet 
unborn will be the beneflelaries of his cour- 
age, his inspiration, and his stirring words in 
defense of freedom and human dignity. 

My wife, Pat, and I joined other Members 
of Congress in a memorial service to Win- 
ston Churchill in the Washington Cathedral, 
an inspiring and momentous occasion. 


The San Gorgonio Wilderness Area— 
Need for Recreational Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I take great pleasure in insert- 
ing the second in the four-part series of 
articles by Mr. Vincent X. Flaherty in 
the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner on the 
proposed recreational development of the 
San Gorgonio Wilderness Area: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 

Aug. 27, 1965} 
J.F.K. AND A MOUNTAIN 
(By Vincent X. Flaherty) 

In early February 1963, the writer mailed a 
note to Mrs. Evelyn Lincoln, personal secre- 
tary to President John F. Kennedy. I asked 
if she would be so kind as to see if the 
President might find a few minutes for me. 

When the letter went fluttering down the 
glass mail chute in Washington's Mayflower 
Hotel, I must confess I was suddenly 
wrenched by a particularly aggressive twinge 
of conscience. 

I wanted to talk to the President about a 
small portion of vast Mount San Gorgonio— 
and its very real potential as the most 
patronized winter sports recreation area in 
the world. 

Just the same I experienced an instant of 
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doubt. What in the world was I thinking 
ot bothering the President of the United 
States on a matter so trivial in the overall 
scheme? 

I had covered a major portion of the Ken- 
nedy presidential campaign of 1960 for the 
Hearst Headline Service, and had been in 
touch with him throughout that grinding 
period. Once aboard the campaign special 
we had quite a discussion about the U.S. 
Olympic problems. There was disunity be- 
tween the governing athletic groups, the 
Amateur Athietic Union and the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. 

After election, the President asked me to 
write a brief on the Olympic situation, re- 
iterating points previously discussed and 
suggesting solutions. The President was con- 
cerned with three things: (1) the develop- 
ment of more and more athletes of Olympic 
quality; (2) The AAU-NCAA feud, and (3) 
physical fitness in general. I wrote the brief. 

NO MOLEHILL 


But now, I felt I was coming to see him 
on a molehill mission, which it was, com- 
pared to other matters, even though it was 
about a mountain. A mountain in San 
Bernardino County known as San Gorgonio. 
No molehill in the minds of many south- 
ern Californians. 

Then again, San nio would have 
much to do with the development of Amer- 
ica’s future Olympic teams. Indeed, be- 
cause of its natural excellence of snow and 
terrain and because of the enormous sur- 
rounding population, it would be certain to 
win top priority with the International 
Olympic Committee as a site for the winter 
games. Maybe, after all, there was clear 
justification to see the President. Two days 
after the request was mailed, Mrs, Lincoln 
confirmed an appointment when another 
person had to cancel out. 

I spent more than a half hour with Presi- 
dent Kennedy that cold Washington morn- 
ing of February 8, 1963. So as not to take 
up too much time, I had prepared a pros- 
pectus for him. It stressed the advantages 
already mentioned here, plus San Gorgonio’s 
unique features, its rare northern exposure 
which insures y consistent snow, 
and the fact is the only snow 
mountain in America within easy reach of 
a huge population. In this case, 12 million 
southern Californians, 


MOST USE 


Without exaggeration, I said, San Gor- 
gonio would be the most used winter sports 
area in the world and would outdraw such 
popular, but comparatively remote, ski places 
as Sun Valley, Aspen, and Squaw Valley. 

The President read the full 4-page 
prospectus, which took some doing, It was 
typed single space. He ran back through 
it and questioned me on certain points. 
He became sharply interested when I said 
skiing facilities should be made free to or- 
ganized youth groups, the Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Boys Clubs, and underprivileged 
youngsters who otherwise couldn't afford 
to take up skiing. These would become 
Olympic winter athletes of the future. 

“How could this be done?” the President 
asked. 


“I know of at least two groups of men 
willing to make the facilities free to youth 
organizations,” I said. “It should be the 
No, 1 requirement of any group undertaking 
the operation.” 

SPORTSMAN 

The President, a conservationist by convic- 
tion and a sportsman by nature, was even 
then pushing the wilderness bill. Hence, he 
was acutely conscious of wilderness needs. 
But he also knew such resources should be 
available for the recreational needs of the 
greater number of people, 

Many thousands of people would use a 
comparatively small area of Gorgonio every 
week from 5 to 6 months per year, with still 
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an overwhelming 90 percent of the wilder- 
ness area remaining for others. A 

The latter group, according to Forest Sery- 
ice estimates, amounts to more than 53,000 
in an entire year, 

Having been a skier himself in New Hamp- 
shire before a recurrent back injury ruled it 
out, the President knew winter sports would 
not impair the wilderness values of San Gor- 
gonio. The scenery, the natural grandeur of 
the area, is as important to winter sports 
people as to nature lovers. 

Surprisingly, President Kennedy was more 
than vaguely familiar with San Gorgonio, 
He remembered it as the long, snow-covered 
mountain range he had seen while flying to 
and from Los Angeles and Palm Springs. 

The President fingered the edges of the 
prospectus meditatively for an instant then 
put it on his desk. 

“This is a wonderful idea,” he said. 
ought to be done.“ 

THE SECRETARY 

Before I realized what the President was 
doing, he had pushed a button on his direct- 
line Cabinet telephone. Then, in an aside to 
me, he said: “I am calling Secretary Free- 
man. Can you go over if I can arrange for 
you to see him?” 

Of course, I was eager to go, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman prevailed over 
the U.S. Forest Service which in turn, super- 
vised San Gorgonio. 

In another instant I heard President Ken- 
nedy mentioning my name. 

“Orville,” he said, “I am sitting in my office 
with an old friend of mine. I think he has 
a good idea and I'll appreciate anything you 
can do.” 

After a pause, President Kennedy con- 
cluded with: 

“Then it will be all right to send him over 
now?” 

With that, JFK. hung up and turned to 
me, 

“Secretary Freeman has time to see you,” 
he said. “You'd better get going to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Good luck, and let 
me know how you make out.“ 

I spent 40 pleasant minutes with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and gave him a copy 
of the San Gorgonio I had writ- 
ten for President Kennedy. The Secretary 
had hardly finished the first paragraph when 
he grinned broadly and his eyes widened. 

“This,” he exclatmed, “is about that moun- 
tain in California.” 

HE KNEW 


Out of all of America’s mountains and 
the millions of acres of national forest and 
wilderness land, the Secretary knew about a 
mountain in San Bernardino County and a 
trifling 3.500 sought-after acres. 

Rapidly, Secretary Freeman named nature 
organizations opposed to opening even 10 
percent of this massive mountain for winter 
sports. He couldn't name one organization 
for it—business, civic, or otherwise. Why? 
Because there just wasn’t one group that 
had bothered. Not at all illogically, people 
think things like this come automatically. 
“It ought to be done,” they say, and let it 
go at that. 

Naturally, the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
mains neutral on all such matters until an 
organized group, not just an. individual, 
comes along to present the Other side of the 
argument. 

Unfortunately, since the passing of the 
wilderness bill, the fate of San Gorgonio no 
longer is controlled by Secretary Freeman or 
the Forest Service. It is in the hands of 
Congress, Figuratively, it is in your hands 
now. 

In looking back, however, I do not think 
Mr. Freeman will mind the revelation of a 
bit of advice and encouragement he gave 
to me. If I mustered support on Capitol 
Hill, he said, it would help him to make San 
Gorgonio available for winter sports. He 
told me to talk to Representative Harry R. 


“rt 
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Sheppard, of San Bernardino, and to as many 
southern California Congressmen as possible. 
Through the kindness of Representative 
CHARLES H. WILsoN of Los Angeles, I did this 
the same day—met Representative Shep- 
pard, who was very openminded on the 
subject. 

I have since talked to many California 
Congressmen—many of whom had no idea 
about Gorgonio’s magnificent winter sports 
potential. 

It took a long while, a lot of missionary 
work, to muster the kind of congressional 
support Secretary Freeman would need, In 
November, when I thought I had enough, the 
Nation was stunned by President Kennedy's 
tragic death. It was not time to go back 
to Secretary Freeman. I came home and the 
wilderness bill changed the picture after 
that. 

In so many words, President Kennedy told 
me this. On the night of February 8, 1963, 
I had looked over Washington newspapers in 
my room at the Mayflower Hotel, had fresh- 
ened up and was about to make a quite 
belated start for dinner at 9:30 p.m: when 
the phone rang. 

Wearily, I picked it up. 

“Vince?” a voice said. 

“Yes—who is this?“ I asked. 

This is Jack,“ the voice said. Then came 
that inglorious moment I had sometimes 
read about. 

“Jack who?" I asked, recognizing the Ken- 
nedy voice too late. He wanted to know 
how I had made out with Secretary Free- 
man. Fumblingly I blurted out, “Mr. Presi- 
dent,” and as quickly as possible told him 
what had happened. 

“Keep plugging,” the President sald, 
work out.“ 


“Tel 


Tribute to Bishop Jan Vojtassak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr.PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of the Most Reverend Jan Vojtassak, 
bishop of Spis Diocese, Slovakia, is being 
mourned throughout the world. His 
service to his church and to mankind will 
always be remembered. 

Bishop Vojtassék visited the United 
States in 1926 and was overwhelmingly 
received in Middlesex County, N.J., where 
many of his countrymen live. 

A memorial mass was held for this 
great religious leader and man on Au- 
gust 28, 1965, at the Vatican Pavilion, 
World's Fair. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article covering the mass and also 
a story of Bishop Vojtassak’s life com- 
piled by Mr. John C. Sciranka, editor of 
the Falcon, the publication in which the 
article appeared. 

The article and story follow: 

TRIBUTE TO BISHOP JAN VOJTAŠŠÁK AT 

VATICAN PAVILION, WorLp's FAIR 

The Vatican Pavilion at the World's Fair 
was filled with Slovaks for the memorial 
mass on Saturday, August 28 for the late 
Bishop Jan Vojtaššák, who died at the age 
of 88 in Bohemia after being Imprisoned by 
the Communists for 15 years. Father John 
F. Oravecz, was celebrant, Archbishop Vag- 
nozzi, Apostolic Delegate from Washington, 
D.C., Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart of Brook- 
lyn and Cardinal Spellman through Msgr. 
John Gorman, expressed their sympathy to 
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the Slovak people. Archbishop Vagnozzi 
stated in his telegram to Father Oravecz: 

“On the occasion of the mass to be offered 
in Vatican Pavilion for the late Bishop Jan 
Vojtaššák wish to join with Slovak people in 
mourning death of beloved and revered 
shepherd. May the Lord in His goodness 
grant this noble soul eternal rest.” 

And the Most Rev. Bishop Bryan J. Mc- 
Entegart, D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y., sent this 
message to Father Oravecz: 

“It was with sadness that I learned of 
the death of His Excellency, Bishop Voj- 
taššák, who was held in such high esteem 
by the Slovak people. 

“I was pleased to learn that you have been 
chosen to offer a memorial mass for this dis- 
tinguished prelate on August 28, 1965, at the 
Vatican Pavilion. 

“Accordingly, may I ask you to convey my 
sincere sympathy to the people of Slovakia 
and urge them to draw strength and cour- 
age from the inspiring faith and loyalty 
which was exemplified in the life of this man 
of God. 

“May the merciful Lord grant Eternal rest 
to His faithful servant. With a blessing, I 
am faithfully yours in Christ.” 

Although sad, but it was a great day for 
the Slovaks at the Vatican Pavilion with 
Bishop. Vojtassak's big picture in the sanc- 
tuary. Thousands of visitors have viewed 
it and expressed their sympathy. Msgr. 
Stephen J. Krasula, P.A., his assistant, Father 
Robert Tomlian, Brother James Koza, S. J., of 
Fordham University and 8 priests aid 50 
nuns took part in the memorial mass. Rep- 
resentatives of Slovak fraternal organiza- 
tions were present. 

The memorial services were held under the 
auspices of the eastern district of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America, of which 
Rev. Michael J, Churak is supreme chaplain. 


BisuHop JAN VOJTAŠŠÁK, MODERN MARTYR OF 
SLOVAKIA 


On August 4, 1965, the Most Reverend Jan 
Vojtaššák, bishop of Spiš diocese, Slovakia, 
died in a home for retired priests in Bohemia. 
He was born on November 14, 1877, in 
Zakamenny Klin, Orava County, Slovakia. 
On July 1, 1900, he was ordained to the 
priesthood. On November 13, 1920, he was 
named one of the first three Slovak bishops, 
after the creation of the first Republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia, by the late Holy Father, 
Benedict XV, and consecrated by the late 
Clement Cardinal Micara in the historical 
city of Nitra, the See of the first Slovak arch- 
bishop, St. Methodius on February 13, 1921. 

It was in Nitra that the Slovak Ruler 
Pribina established the Church of St. 
Emeram in Slovakia in 833 A.D., which was 
the first Christian church in central Europe. 

Bishop Vojtaššák was a great patron and 
benefactor of the Catholic Press in Slovakia 
even before World War I. He published the 
„Holy Family” (Svätá Rodina), a monthly 
magazine, which was very popular among the 
Slovaks in America. Providentially, the pas- 
tor of the Holy Family Slovak Church of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., is offering this Mass for his 
soul. 

He did the most admirable propagation of 
the Holy Eucharist throughout his Spiš dio- 
ese and Slovakia. Various orders and re- 
ligious congregations found 4 most gen- 
erous patron in him, He was responsible for 
the expansion of the Congregations of Re- 
demptorists, Jesuits and the School Brothers 
in his diocese. 

As professor and rector of a seminary, he 
aided the eductaion of youth and encouraged 
vocations. Hundreds of priests and laymen 
in Slovakia and in exile owe their education 
to his generosity and will always remember 
him as their great benefactor. 

As a bishop he spent large sums of money 
for the restoration of many historical 
churches and institutions. 
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As an official of the Catholic charity in 
Slovakia he was concerned with the welfare 
of widows, orphans, and the aged. 

When the Republic of Czechoslovakia was 
established in 1918 he was one of the signers 
of the famous Declaration of Slovak Inde- 
pendence proclaimed in the city of Turclan- 
sky sv. Martin. 

He went out of his way in 1925 to meet the 
American Slovak pilgrims in Rome during 
the Holy Year and was always interested in 
the welfare of the Slovaks in the United 
States of America. 

In 1926 he visited the United States with 
three Slovak bishops; namely, the Most Rev- 
erend Marian Blaba, Pavel Jantausch, and 
Jozef Carsky, all deceased. They attended 
the International Eucharistic Congress in 
Chicago, Ill., and visited most of the Slovak 

in this country. Tens of thousands 
of American Slovaks greeted them. 

In 1945, Bishop Vojtaššák was arrested 
and interned for 7 months in his native 
Slovakia by the radicals, In 1950 he was 
arrested again and according to the NCWC 
news service, Washington, D.C., he was one 
of the three bishops convicted in 1951 by the 
Czechoslovak Communist government of 
treason and collaboration with the enemy 
for denouncing the closing of Catholic con- 
vents and monasteries. He received a “clem- 
ency sentence” of 24 years and a fine of 
$10,000. 

And according to Religious News Service 
of New York City. “Bishop Vojtaššák was 
known as an exemplary prelate and a man 
of great charity and apostolic zeal. He had 
been released from detention by the Czecho- 
slovak Government in 1963, along with Jozef 
Cardinal Beran, Archbishop of Prague, who 
was made a prince or the ehurch last Feb- 
ruary. 

This memorial mass, celebrated hy the Rev- 
erend John F. Oravecz, pastor of Holy Family 
Slovak Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., is offered 
for the soul of the departed modern martyr 
of Slovakia, as Bishop Vojtaššák is known 
by his American friends and admirers, or- 

in the Slovak Catholic Federation 
of America, which represents 3 million 
Slovaks in the free world. Its official organ 
is the “Good Shepherd,” 205 Madison Street, 
Passaic, N.J. (Member of the Catholic Press 
Association.) 

When the Communists imprisoned him, 
American Slovaks raised their for 
his liberation. On July 10, 1949, His Emi- 
nence Francis J. Cardinal Spellman presided 
at a solemn mass, offered in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, New York City, by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Stephen J. Krasula, P.A. 
one of his closest friends and countryman, 
which was attended by 3,500 American Slo- 
vaks. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cyril J. Potocek, V.C., 
preached on this occasion. The Voice of 
America and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ad- 
mired his courage and sacrifices in February 
1941 on the occasion of his 40th anniversary 
of consecration. Appeals for his liberation 
were sent to the United Nations on that 
occasion. 


George R. Lamade, Publisher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Pennsylvania lost one of its 
most outstanding citizens, and Williams- 
port lost one of its most devoted and 
active civic leaders with the death on 
August 25 of George R. Lamade. The 
well known and respected publisher of 
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Grit often was referred to as “Mr. Wil- 
liamsport.” In May of this year the 
Greater Williamsport Chamber of Com- 
merce presented to him the Meritorious 
Achievement Award for outstanding 
community service. This was only one 
in the long list of many such recogni- 
tions of George Lamade's community 
leadership and public service. There 
were few fundraising campaigns, local 
or State emergencies, improvement pro- 
grams that he did not see through to a 
successful conclusion. 

George’s warm engaging personality, 
his fine character and the principles by 
which he lived will endear him in our 
hearts forever. His active leadership, 
his foresight, his many contributions to 
the betterment of his community and 
fellow man have left a lasting impres- 
sion. An editorial in his newspaper, the 
Grit, simply and eloquently expresses 
the respect and deep affection for him 
that his friends, his employees, the com- 
munity and the people of north-central 
Pennsylvania share. 

GEORGE R. LAMADE, PUBLISHER 

George R. Lamade's talents and gifts of 
leadership meant as much to Williamsport 
as they did to Grit Publishing Co. He was 
devoted to both during his lifetime. 

It is difficult to mention any civic agency 
or activity that did not profit from Mr. La- 
made's conviction, sympathetic interest, con- 
structive influence, and helpfulness. Born 
and reared in Williamsport, he went through 
life believing that he owed an obligation to 
his city to insure fts continued growth and 
well-being. A bulwark of strength when the 
going was roughest, he was always looking 
ahead, charting new goals, foreseeing needs, 
and planning to meet them. 

Grit attained unparalleled growth under 
his direction. He loved the small communi- 
ties throughout the Nation just as he loved 
Williamsport, and he strove constantly to 
improve Grit, the better to serve smalltown 
People and to meet their needs. 

One of his distinguishing marks as a pub- 
lisher was his desire always to improve the 
working conditions and the benefits of Grit 
employees. His door was open to any personal 
problem, just as it was to any civic challenge 
or difficulty. 

Mr. Lamade believed strongly in basic 
American freedoms, the American way of life, 
and the dignity of the individual. He pro- 
vided the theme for Grit's 75th anniversary 
when he wrote about the Bill of Rights. 

“Clearly,” he said, “it is Grit's duty to 
defend and preserve this greatest instrument 
in America for liberty and freedom.” 

The list of his awards and honors is long— 
from the community, from schools of jour- 
nalism, from the publishing field. Yet he 
was the most humble of men, quickest al- 
Ways to give to others the full credit for 
accomplishment, 

Grit Publishing Co., Grit family of em- 
ployees, and Williamsport are much the bet- 
ter off today because George Lamade lived 
and worked among us. We have lost both 
a leader and a friend. 


The Franking Privilege Outside Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Subcommittee on Postal 
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Rates of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, of which I am a member, 
met to hold hearings on H.R. 9058, a bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Tex- 
as [Mr. Poot] to allow free use of the 
mails to report dividend and interest pay- 
ments as required for income tax pur- 
poses, The bill further provides for the 
Internal Revenue Service to reimburse 
the Post Office for the costs of such free 
use of the mails. 

I support this bill, which charges to 
the Treasury Department the cost of 
collecting tax information which is ex- 
tremely beneficial to the Internal Revy- 
enue Service in the carrying out of their 
duties. It would provide free use of the 
mails for the purpose of supplying infor- 
mation on interest and dividend pay- 
ments required by title 26 of the United 
States Code, sections 6042, 6044, and 6049. 
This law was enacted in the Revenue Act 
of 1962. 

The Treasury Department has esti- 
mated that since the enactment of this 
law, the Federal Government has col- 
lected billions of additional tax dollars. 
The latest estimate is that an additional 
income of one-half billion dollars an- 
nually is reported from those receiving 
interest and dividends because of the fil- 
ing of these form 1099 information re- 
turns. 

The major cost of these returns is 
in the form of labor and the time it 
takes to compute the information re- 
quired and to transfer this information 
to the form 1099. This cost is borne by 
the private individuals and companies 
who have to send in forms 1099 as well as 
sending in all other tax information re- 
quired of every taxpayer: this bill will 
relieve those individuals and companies 
that have to file these forms from having 
to absorb the mailing costs as well. The 
total cost of this service to the Govern- 
ment will be only between $3 and $4 mil- 
ion per year. 

It seems the least we could do for 
these people is to pay the postage cost 
of mailing these returns to the individual 
taxpayer and to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I urge my colleages on both sides 
of the aisle to give support to this meas- 
ure—at better than a 100 to 1 return, 
it is a real bargain. 


Ambassador Torbert, New Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to sub- 
mit the following biographical sketch of 
Ambassador Horace G. Torbert, Jr., 
newly designated Deputy Assistant Sec- 
Avni of State for Congressional Rela- 

ons. 

I wish to compliment Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk on this appointment. Am- 
bassador Torbert is a long-time career 
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Foreign Service officer and brings with 
him great experience to this new post. 
The Torberts are certainly an outstand- 
ing American family. We in Congress 
are pleased to welcome them to Wash- 


ington, D.C. 

Iam also happy to submit for the REC- 
orp this letter from my good friend, 
Douglas MacArthur IT: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, September 1, 1965. 
Hon, James G, FULTON, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FULTON: I am indeed 
pleased to inform you that Secretary Rusk 
has designated Ambassador Horace G. Tor- 
bert, Jr., of Massachusetts, as Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional Re- 
lations.. Ambassador Torbert is a career 
Foreign Service officer with more than 18 
years of ed service with the De- 
partment of State. He has had assignments 
to several key European posts. His must re- 
cent assignment took him to Africa, where 
he has been serving as our Ambassador to 
the Somali Republic since 1962. I am at- 
taching a brief biographic sketch for your 
information. 1 

Ambassador Torbert has asked me to let 
vou know that he wishes to be of all possible 
assistance to you and members of your staff. 
His room number will be 7256, and he can 
be reached on extension 3276. 

With every good wish and warm personal 


Sincerely, 
Dovetas MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary for 


Congressional Relations. 


BIOCRAPHIC SkeTcH—AMBASSADOR HORACE G. 
TORBERT 

Ambassador Torbert was born on October 
17, 1911, in the District of Columbia. He 
is a graduate of Yale University and received 
the degree of MBA. from Harvard University 
m 1934. He was with a pulp and paper 
manufacturing firm from 1934 to 1942. In 
World War IT he attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army. Following his 
discharge he was a management consultant 
with the Bureau of Budget in 1946-47. 

ted as a Foreign Service officer in 
1947, his first post was Madrid, where he 
served until 1950. He spent the following 4 
years at Vienna, then went to Salzburg as 
consul in 1954. After returning to the Unit- 
ed States in 1955 to attend the National War 
College, he served 2 years in Washington. 
He was officer in charge of Italian and Aus- 
trian Affairs, and became Deputy Director 
and then Director of West European Affairs. 

In 1958, Mr. Torbert was assigned as Coun- 
selor of Embassy at Rome, and in 1961 he 
was assigned as Counselor of Embassy at 
Budapest. He was appointed to his present 
position as Ambassador to the Somali Repub- 
lic in 1962. 

Ambassador Torbert is married to the for- 
mer Anne Cassel Holloway, and they have 
two sons: William Rockwell, a recent Yale 
graduate and James Randolph, a sophomore 
at Columbia University. 


Water Resources Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK HORTON 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 
Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 


lem of maximum use of our water re- 
sources is growing more important each 
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day, especially in sections of the North- 
east where water shortages are reaching 
crisis proportions. Public understand- 
ing of the problems is imperative to their 
efficient and effective solution. 

Hon. Rosert E. Jones, of Alabama, 
chairman of the Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee, on which I am 
honored to serve, provided some concise 
observations on the water problem, espe- 
cially in regard to the need for pollution 
abatement, in a letter published in the 
New York Times this week. 

I am pleased to insert his remarks in 
the RECORD: 

FIGHT FOR CLEAN WATER 
To the Eprror: 

The New York Times is performing a valu- 
able public service in keeping its readers in- 
formed of problems relating to our Nation’s 
water resources, Your extensive and com- 
prehensive coverage of this vital area—such 
as the articles on the recent U.S. Public 
Health Service tristate conference on Lake 
Erie pollution—has been in the best tradi- 
tion of responsible journalism. 

The urgensy of developing methods to pro- 
vide for the optimum reuse of water and of 
cleaning up our Nation's rivers and streams 
was stressed continually in the many hear- 
ings on water pollution control and abate- 
ment held by the Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations during the 88th 
Congress. Our hearings also brought out the 
fact that water would be this country’s ma- 
jor resources problem within one decade. 

If the present situation is any indication, 
we may well beat that prediction by several 
years. 

The current drought has had a dramatic 
impact on the lives of millions of Americans; 
polluted waters have affected the lives of 
millions more. But I suspect that to still 
other millions these are remote problems 
which affect only “the other fellow.” This is 
not a sectional problem. Its ramifications 
will affect every American. 

If this country is to continue to prosper, 
all of us—individuals, industry, conservation 
organizations, and Government at all levels 
must work together to insure that the pres- 
ent water crisis will not recur and that the 
waters of our country will be returned to 
their original state of purity with all prac- 
ticable speed. 

In the final analysis, it is only through an 
alert and informed citizenry that the fight 
for clean water will be won. 

ROBERT E. JONES, 
Chairman, Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee. 
WASHINGTON, August 20, 1965. 


Metropolitan Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
recognize that big government consumes 
big taxes, and we therefore continue to 
fight a desperate action to stem the tide 
of the bureaucratic monstrosities which 
are challenging our local communities. 
A most effective, timely editorial express- 
ing a very commonsense and sound 
viewpoint on this issue appeared in the 
Tri-City Advertiser on Thursday, Aug- 
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ust 26, an outstanding publication serv- 
ing communities in my district. 
The editorial follows: 
METROPOLTTAN GOVERNMENT? 


Suburbanites should be alert to the fact 
that obviously the scheme for a grand metro- 
politan government has not been abandoned. 

That comes to light after a recent disclosure 
in a broadcast that, in a test vote, subur- 
banites voted, in some instances as high as 
5 to 1 against any such proposal while the 
city dwellers yoted in favor but by no such 
wide measure. 

This proposal for a metropolian govern- 
ment embracing all of suburbia, proposes the 
consolidation of the police and fire depart- 
PAR and the school system under one 

e. 

The objective is reduced taxes. 

If you have never heard of this poppycock 
before, we suggest you begin to take a good 
look at it since it has been in the minds 
of the big city political machines for a good 
many years. Several feeler attempts were 
made to consolidate the suburban police 
departments with the Cook County police 
several years ago, in which this writer had 
the opportunity of playing a part In kicking 
this objective out of the back door. We will 
detail this later in following editions. 

There seems to be some evidence according 
to those who are familiar with political pro- 
cedure, that in certain suburban areas there 
already are key leaders at work to promote 
the metropolitan government idea and to lay 
the groundwork for the extension of the 
machine that for some time is sald to control 
about everything in the big city and in the 
county. 

We believe this phony idea is nothing 
more than the desire on the part of some 
individuals to extend their powers for the 
sake of power alone and to perpetuate the 
reign of a party that, from where we sit, is 
promoting the enchroachment of Federal 
power into the rights of the States. 

Any attempt on the part of the big city 
fathers to encroach on suburbia should be, 
in our opinion, detected early and opposition 
developed before we are all embraced in the 
tentacles of big city politicians. 

From our vantage point, we observe that 
we have excellent fire and police protection. 
Moreover, our local government is made up 
of our fellow citizens whom we know in- 
timately. 

Once we delegate power to strangers and 
set up the machinery for increased political 
patronage, we can bid a fond farewell to 
local governments. None of us wants to see 
that happen. 

Unquestionably, a great many people are 
about sick and tired of the egotistic atti- 
tude of those who obviously want to go 
down in history as saviors of mankind. 

We suggest that those who are so minded, 
remember that there was but one Saviour of 
mankind. He is well known to all Christians. 

Unfortunately, the world has paid but 
little heed to His teachings, which have been 
all but ignored by those who seek the crown 
of glory. 

We suggest that these egotists, and others 
pay a little more heed to what the Master 
tried to teach us—before it's too late. 


One A-Team Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the A- 


team program was generaly a flop—al- 
most totally unsuccessful. 
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The idea of giving young boys an op- 
portunity to learn the disciplines and 
values of work, an opportunity to earn 
extra money, an opportunity to use their 
summer school vacations for worthwhile 
endeavors, and an opportunity to travel 
to California was admirable. Most every- 
one applauds the idea. We have been 
successfully utilizing this idea for years. 

But the Department of Labor did not 
understand specialty agriculture in Cali- 
fornia, nor the labor problem, nor kids. 
There was practically no planning. 
Many misrepresentations were made to 
the boys and their coaches. Farmers 
could not prepare on short notice for the 
great influx of kids coming to California 
for a summer jaunt. 

Only one team stuck it out. 

These boys, their coaches, and the 
growers are entitled to congratulations 
and high commendations. The program 
did not measure up to their expecta- 
tions, but they demonstrated a serious- 
ness, a commitment, a pride and team 
spirit which should redound to their 
favor and satisfaction in sports, educa- 
tion, and life. 

These are the kind of boys who deserve 
great respect. These are the type of 
young people whom we should champion. 

Their parents, their schools, and their 
communities can be truly proud of them. 

Eric Brazil, a perceptive reporter for 
the Salinas Californian, tells the follow- 
ing story: 

Best A-TEAM Leaves VALLEY—IOWANS 

COMPLETE 6 WEEKS 
(By Eric Brazil) 

The best A-team in the Salinas Valley left 
for home today. 

Thirty-one teenaged athletes temporarily 
employed as agricultural manpower boarded 
a bus for eastern Iowa, having completed 6 
weeks of work in the valley’s strawberry 
fields. 

The sustained performance of the boys 
from Notre Dame, Orange, and St. George 
High Schools in Cresco, Waterloo, and 
Lansing, Iowa, has been a bright spot In the 
Labor Department’s controversial A-team 
farm labor program. 

NOT ONE LEFT 


While the dropout rate among the 900 
A-team boys who arrived in June to help 
handie the strawberry harvest crisis has been 
inordinately high, the Iowa team didn't lose 
a single man. It left with its roster, as well 
as its pride, intact. 

Supervisor Charlie O'Brien, a pipe-smoking 
bachelor who has coached basketball and 
baseball at Notre Dame High in Cresco for 
7 years, ssid that his team lost Just 40% man- 
hours of work in 6 weeks. 

The boys averaged $1.24 per hour picking 
freezer strawberries. Highest average wage 
was $1.87 per hour. Most of the boys said 
they were able to save about $120 as a result 
of their work foray to California. 

Why did the Iowa A-team succeed while 
most of its counterparts were having serious 
day-to-day difficulties—or falling completely? 

O'Brien said It was a matter of pride and 
team spirit, For one thing, the boys didn't 
want to let the folks back home down. For 
another, “we saw a chance to be the only 
team that stuck.” 

“Besides,” O'Brien said, “the team had a 
first-class cook in Bob Purdonie, a former 
merchant seaman who works at the C. W. 
Englund labor camp on Airport Boulevard. 
And, at Salinas Strawberries, the world's 

largest strawberry-growing operation, the 
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boys found a particularly sympathetic and 
effective field foreman, Lupe Gomez.” 

The boys add another note of explanation. 
“The coach (O’Brien) had a lot to do with 
it. He made thing interesting,” Paul Bate- 
man, 17, of Cresco, said. 3 

LAD DOWN LAW 

O'Brien, a very mild-mannered man, laid 
down the law, and the boys obeyed. 
“There were no disciplinary problems,” he 
said, “and on this score alone, I'm proud of 
the boys.” 

Unlike most of the A-teams, the Iowa boys 
cleaned their own barracks. O’Brien pur- 
chased the broom and told them to use it, 
so the barracks wouldn't look like a gol- 
darned mess” and to give them a sense of 
responsibility. 

Because the boys had to arise at 5 a.m. on 
working days, the barracks lights went out 
at 9:30 o’clock at night. 

After work during the week the boys played 
softball in a field behind the labor camp with 
colleagues from New Mexico, Kansas, and 
Idaho, O’Brien bought the softball equip- 
ment. 

O'Brien didn't permit the boys to hitch- 
hike (that would be just asking for a head- 
ache), but they got around pretty well 
all the same—to San Francisco, Santa Cruz, 
the Monterey peninsula and to the Cali- 
fornia Rodeo in Salinas. 

Notre Dame and St. George are Catholic 
high schools, and many of the Iowa boys 
were taken in hand by the Catholic com- 
munity of Salinas. They were guests at 
Knights of Columbus barbecue and 
dance at the Sacred Heart parish hall. 
They swam at the Sacred Heart pool. 

O'Brien said that he “never had to fight 
to get the kids back in the field” of a morn- 
ing; and in fact, some of them worked 
when they might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to visit a doctor instead. 

The boys weren't exactly enthralled with 
the job of strawberry picking, and they did 


“I thought I'd make a little more.” 
WON'T RETURN 
Ron O’Brien, 16, of Cresco, who usually 


“the weather surprised us. It was colder 
than we expected.” 

Dan Metzdorff, 17, of New Albin, a student 
at St. George High, said that arriving in the 
Salinas Valley and finding out exactly what 
the wages and working conditions were was 
a bit of a shock for everyone. 

“But we didn't have much choice, we were 
so far away from home,” he said, 

Metzdorff enjoyed playing on the pre- 
dominately Notre Dame High strawberry 
picking team for 6 weeks, but he doesn’t 
intend to let brotherly feeling dull his com- 
petitive instinct in the fall, when football 
season begins, “St. George and Notre Dame 
are in the same conference,” he said, “and 
we're going to beat them this year.” 

STILL LIKE BERRIES 

Familiarity with strawberries has appar- 
ently not bred contempt for them among 
the boys. “We still eat em, every day,” Al- 
lan Grube, 17, of Cresco, said. 

“Those boys can eat like horses,” said Pur- 
donie, their favorite cook, who believes that, 
while they came to camp a little wild, they 
settled down quickly and became “real gen- 
tlemen,” 

Yesterday afternoon, fulfilling a pledge, 
the Iowa boys stepped briefly out of the role 
of gentiemen strawberry pickers and tossed 
O'Brien in the shower, as a rowing crew 
would a winning coxswain. 


September 1, 1965 
Happy Birthday, Malaysia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson and the Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk celebrated the anni- 
versary of independence of a trusted 
and loyal friend in a most peculiar 
manner. 

According to an article in the Wash- 
ington Post today, they chose the second 
anniversary of the founding of Malaysia 
as the date to reveal that the United 
States has offered to renew an atoms- 
for-peace agreement with Indonesia. 

As most of us know outside the State 
Department and the White House, Ma- 
laysia has been having its difficulties 
with Indonesia for quite some time. 

Indonesia’s Sukarno has made it a 
matter of national policy to destroy 
Malaysia, a nation less than one-tenth 
Indonesia's size and with emphasis upon 
economic growth rather than military 
conquest, 

As a reward for this aggression, the 
United States has supplied Indonesia 
with an atomic reactor and is paying part 
of the cost of the building to house it. 

With this reactor, Indonesia can train 
the atomic scientists to create the atomic 
bombs which Sukarno states his nation 
will explode in the near future. 

With the Kappa 8 rockets Sukarno 
recently purchased from Japan, Indo- 
nesia will have the beginnings of a de- 
livery system for these atomic bombs. 

What did Malaysia receive as a birth- 
day present? 

More appeasement by the United 
States toward a neighbor pledged to its 
destruction. 

Happy birthday, Malaysia. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, arti- 
cles from the Washington Post and U.S. 
News & World Report follow: 

[From the Washington, D.C. Post] 
Untrren Srarrs WovLD Renew INDONESIAN 
A-Pacr 
(By Richard Halloran) 

The United States has offered to renew an 
atoms-for-peace agreement with Indonesia, 
Officials said yesterday. 

The offer is in line with current American 
attempts to maintain an even temper in re- 
sponse to Indonesian President Sukarno's 
vociferous anti-American pronouncements. 

President Johnson, on the advice of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, decided to give the 
go-ahead signal. A diplomatic note to Dja- 
karta outlined the American proposal to con- 
tinue the agreement for 5 more years. 

A spokesman for the Indonesian embassy 
said that no reply had come from Djakarta 
and that no indication of the Indonesian 
thinking on the proposal had been received. 

The agreement, which expires September 
20, covers a research reactor situated ut the 
Technical Institute at Bandung. It was pur- 
chased from Dynamics and uses 
uranium fuel leased from the United States. 

If the agreement is renewed, Indonesia 
will be allowed to continue using the ura- 
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nium fuel. No new funds are involved in 
the renewal. 

The United States has 5 mast 2 
guard inspections be conducted by - 
national Atomic Energy Agency instead of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, as in 
the past. 

Indonesian scientists got the reactor run- 
ning last spring, after which the United 
States advanced $350,000 to Indonesia as its 
sbare of the building cost. 


[From the U.S. News & World Report] 
Japan's ROCKETS; A Porurr NUCLEAR THREAT? 


Toxro—Uneasiness is being expressed in 
Japan over the sale of 10 Japanese Kappa 8 
space-observation rockets to militant Indo- 
nesia. 


The uneasiness is not concerned with fear 
that the two-stage Kappas will be converted 
to military use by Indonesia, The Sukarno 
government has been buying ground-to-air 
and air-to-air military missiles from Swit- 
zerland and Russia. 

What bothers many Japanese is that Indo- 
nesia claims it will soon carry out its first 
atomic-bomb test. If so, it is reasoned 
here, Indonesia will want a delivery system, 
and might go shopping in Japan. 

WHAT ROCKETS CAN DO 

Behind the concern is this background in 
Japanese rocketry: 

Japan's Kappa series was developed pri- 
marily by the Tokyo University Institute of 
Space and Aeronautical Science. Some of 
the rockets have reached altitudes of 124 
miles. Kappas have been sold by a commer- 
cial firm to both Yugoslavia and Indonesia. 

Tokyo University -scientists have since 
headed development of a three-stage Lambda, 
a 63-foot rocket which has soared up 621 
miles. 

Now the same scientists are working on a 
40-ton, four-stage Mu rocket. The Mu is 
expected to put Japan's first earth satellite 
a 220 pounder—into orbit by late 1967. 

NUCLEAR WARHEAD? 


It is technically possible to convert the 
Lambda to military purposes. But the Mu, 
it is claimed, would be even better: A nuclear 
warhead could simply be substituted for the 
satellite in the fourth stage. 

Comment in the Japanese newspaper, The 
Asahi Shimbun: “This kind of worry cannot 
be disregarded in view of the fact that 
America and the Soviet Union are actually 
doing the reverse. That is, they're using 
large-type, long-distance military missiles for 
launching artificial satellites.” 

Japanese are now asking: With a com- 
mercial trading firm free to sell abroad 
rockets developed by Tokyo University, who 
can or will preyent their export for military 
purposes? 

A top foreign office official, asked about 
that aspect of the problem, replied only that 
“the government is convinced Japanese 
rockete will not be used for military pur- 
poses” because “launchings are observed by 
Japanese technicians.” 

Another point of worry: What if a Socialist 
government took over in Japan? Would that 
mean that Indonesis, Cuba, or Ghana could 
buy Japanese-made rockets for any purpose? 
There has been no oficial comment. 

SUKARNO’S BOMB 

Japanese experta see Indonesia's nuclear 
capability this way: Indonesia has a small 
U.S.-made test reactor at Bandung Techno- 
logical University. It was installed a year 


ago- 

A second test reactor was supplied by 
Russia and installed this year in Jakarta. 
It is not yet in operation. 

Question is: Has Indonesia had time to 
make enough plutonium 239 for a bomb? 
Japanese experts agree: Definitely not. 
‘They say that if President Sukarno keeps his 
promise to have Indonesian A-bombs in the 
near future, they will be imports from Red 
China. 
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Discharge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in a day 
and age in which self-government is the 
moving force around the globe, it is 
heartening to see that we may finally 
be getting around to doing the same for 
the District of Columbia. 

I emphasize the word “may,” because 
at this time an attempt to discharge 
home rule legislation from the House 
District Committee and allow the House 
to work its will is faltering.. As of this 
morning, the petition drive needed 32 
more signatures for the 218 necessary 
to get the bill out of committee. 

I note that most northern and west- 
ern Democrats have signed up, but only 
about 25 Republicans have done so. Can 
it be that the party of Lincoln is afraid 
to risk home rule for a city with a Nezro 
majority? I hope my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle will prove that 
Lincoln means as much to them as it 
does to the rest of the Nation by signing 
the discarge petition. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
following editorial from Tuesday's New 
York Times: 


DISCHARGE 

“When in the name of heaven are we going 
to give the people at the seat of the Nation 
a chance to participate in the democratic 
process?" 

President Johnson asked that question of 
his party's congressional leaders last week 
as he exhorted them to make a genuine 
effort on behalf of home rule for the District 
of Columbia. It is a good question. 

The Senate has approved the home rule 
bill for the sixth time in the last 16 
years, but the District Committee in the 
House has once again fixed its death grip 
upon the bill. The committee, led by Repre- 
sentative Jon McMILLAN, South Carolina 
Democrat, is heavily stacked with old-line 
Southerners who oppose self-government be- 
cause Washington is 60 percent Negro. 

A petition has been filed in the House to 

the bill from the District Commit- 
tee and bring it to the floor for a yote. Such 
petitions require 218 signatures, but as of 
yesterday only about 175 members had 
signed. Speaker JoHN McCormack and his 
top assistants are backing the drive for sig- 
natures, but have refused to sign them- 
selves because of the tradition that the lead- 
ership always defers to committee chairmen. 
This makes practical sense when a regular 
standing committee is involved, but the 
District Committee more nearly resembles 
& kangaroo court. Once home rule is 
achieved, the committee could and should 
be abolished. It is am excrescence on the 
body politic. 

If Speaker McCormack were to sign the 
petition, he would be in a strong position 
to e Representative GERALD ForD, the 
minority leader, for it is here that the real 
difficulty lies, Most of the northern and 
western Democrats have signed, but fewer 
than 25 Republicans have done so. Is the 
party of Lincoln afraid to entrust the Negro 
citizens of Washington ‘with the right of 
self-government? Representative Forp and 
the Republicans in the House are in danger 
of disgracing themselves on this issue. 
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Tragice Evidence of the Need for Nar- 
cotic Legislation: Letter in Support of 
HR. 9051 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK à 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter speaks for itself. I have 
deleted the name and address of my cor- 
respondent to prevent additional sorrow. 

The letter follows: 

Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, House Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE CELLER: I rejoiced 
when I read your article in the Medical 
Tribune and Medical News dated Wednes- 
day July 28, 1965. I pray that you will be 
successful with bill HR. 9051. Drug addic- 
tion is so vicious and tragic that only those 
individuals that come face to face with the 
problem, or are ite victims understand the 
true problem and need for your enlightened 
bill, 


Unfortunately this problem entered my 
ee. in 1947. After my younger brother 
was discharged from the Army he was intro- 
duced to drugs. My family having no knowl- 
edge of drugs or addiction could not under- 
stand the change in my brother. A family 
friend finally told me that my brother was 
addicted to drugs. To learn about this prob- 
lem I read available material then turned 
to the Government for help. The family was 
able to persuade my brother to enter Lexing- 
ton for treatment where he stayed about 
a month and left without being cured. He 
landed in Chicago broke and called home 
for aid. Three times I sent fare money and 
three times this money was spent on drugs. 
Finally I wired money to a friend that bought 
a ticket and put my brother on the train. 
When he arrived home the family discovered 
my brother had pawned his suit, shoes, extra 
clothing and an expensive leather suitcase. 
From that time on life was and still is a 
nightmare for everyone. My brother, to sat- 
iafy his habit borrowed or stole everything 
including my salary. He was unemployed, 
filthy in appearance, ate little and kept odd 
hours. In 1949 I left for Europe and a few 
months later my brother was arrested for 
possession of drugs and imprisoned for 5 
years. On my return home in 1960 the pat- 
tern had changed only to the extent that my 
brother was working 6 to 7 days a week to 
pay for his habit. He is still employed but 
is always without funds. He has one change 
of clothes which the family gave him, he 
seldom cuts his hair, his teeth are rotten, 
he usually sleeps home about 2 to 3 hours 
a night during the week and on weekends, 
stil in ‘his filthy clothes, disappears. 
His room is littered with small pieces of 
toilet-like paper and a glass of water. He 
is cadaverous and dirty in appearance, eats 
little and has reached the point where he 
looks, lives, and acts like an animal. Last 
‘week I called several places seeking aid. One 
Office told me that it was a police matter, 
another said they were planning an out- 
Patient clinic in the future. In other words 
no one offered me any concrete help. Drug 
addicts are sick and helpless people. The 
drug pusher feeds off these unfortunate crea- 
tures. My brother makes over $5,100 per year, 
yet he will not pay at home $10 a week for 
room and board; nor by clothes to keep him- 
self neat. Iamat the end of my wits. To put 
him in the street would mean he would be 
homeless, sleeping in basements, doorways 
and perhaps if he stretched his money he 
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would take a cheap hotel now and then. In 
the long run he would be picked up by 
the law and sent to prison. i 

As of this writing I feel he would be 
better off locked up to save himself and 
relieve the family of the burden the7 must 
now bear. His is a nightmare world, a world 
on the fringes of society. My brother is 
talented, and excellent portrait artist but 
can seldom concentrate on his work. As most 
addicts seem to lack the willpower to seek 
a cure, some provision should be made under 
certain circumstances to allow the addict's 
family to commit him for treatment. 

I wish to thank you for thinking of those 
unfortunate creatures, the addicts that walk 
in darkness and whose only certain release 
seems to be in death. Death I say because 
the law enforcement agencies will never be 
able to dry up the source. 

Sincerely yours, 


Operation Head Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the past 
summer has been the time of one of the 
most encouraging developments in re- 
cent U.S. history for education and for 
the fight on poverty. 

That development is Operation Head 
Start, the nationwide project for pre- 
school training to prepare underprivi- 
leged youngsters for entrance this fall 
into the first grade. The project has 
been a striking success. It is a fine ex- 
ample of the results which can be 
achieved when local organizations co- 
operate creatively with the Government 
in worthwhile and humanitarian proj- 
ects. 

The Milwaukee Journal of August 21 
published an editorial entitled, “Off to a 
Better Start,’ which sets forth some 
highly interesting statistics concerning 
Operation Head Start. I am happy to 
present this excellent editorial for entry 
in today’s RECORD: 

Orr To A BETTER START 

Operation Head Start, the exciting anti- 
poverty project, is preparing thousands of 
children from poor and culturally deprived 
neighborhoods to make a good beginning 
when they enter school this fall. Obviously 
the project is reaching only part of the chil- 
dren needing this help. 

A survey of preschool enrollment, made by 
the Census Bureau last October for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
shows how closely preschool training is re- 
lated to family income. Only 181,000—43 
percent—of the 3-year olds in the population 
were in school. Nursery schools are pre- 
dominantly private. Yet Just 2.2 percent of 
the 3-year-olds in families with incomes less 
than $3,000 were enrolled compared with 8.5 
percent in families with incomes of $7,500 
and up.” 

About 617,000—14.9 percent—of 4-year- 
olds were in school. This included only 7.3 
percent of those in families with incomes 
below $3,000 compared with 23.6 percent in 
families of $7,500 or more. 

Of the 5-year-olds, 2.4 million were in 
school—58.1 percent. Again the relationship 
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between enrollment and income prevailed— 
only 38.1 percent of the 5-year-olds in fam- 
ilies under $3,000, but 77.6 percent of those 
in the $7,500 and up families. 

We have known for a long time that large 
numbers of American children enter the first 
grade with all sorts of cultural and economic 
handicaps,” says Wilbur Cohen, the onetime 
Milwaukeean who is Undersecretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. “This sur- 
vey gives us valuable new guidelines for our 
efforts to reduce the great social and eco- 
nomic waste that results from widespread 
3 deprivation in the early years of 

è” 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I include, under permission to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, my 
. to my constituents of Janu- 
ary 28: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 


APPOINTED TO COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


At my request I was appointed to the 
House Committee on Public Works. I sought 
this committee appointment because the 
areas of legislation for which the Public 
Works Committee is responsible are most im- 
portant to our Seventh District and the whole 
State of Alabama. 

The committee has functions relating to 
the development of rivers and harbors, flood 
control, public buildings and grounds, public 
works, and water power. After I was named 
to the committee, I was appointed to the 
Subcommittees on Rivers and Harbors, Flood 
Control, Watershed Development, and Public 
Buildings. The Seventh District of Alabama 
is especially involved with the work of all 
these endeavors, The Tennessee River, the 
Warrior, the Coosa, the Alabama, and the 
Tombigbee have important work to be done 
before they are to reach their full potential, 
contributing to the prosperity and progress 
of our State. 

Watershed development is most vital and 
when I think of such projects as the pro- 
posed Bear Creek watershed in the western 
part of the district, I am convinced that in 
the months ahead I can serve the people I 
represent to the best advantage as a member 
of the Public Works Committee. 

REMARKS ON FOREIGN AID 


Last week I was privileged to make my first 
speech to the House of Representatives. The 
administration’s budget request for foreign 
aid funds was publicized as the lowest since 
the inception of foreign aid in 1948. I took 
the floor of the House to point out some 
facts, and said in part, as follows: 

“The President was quoted as saying his 
foreign aid request is the smallest in the 
history of the foreign aid program. What 
are the real facts? 

“Fact No. 1 is that the President's request 
for foreign aid funds for fiscal 1966 is $130 
million more than last year’s appropriation 
and $380 million more than the appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1964. 

“Fact 2: He inserted in his message a sep- 
arate request for an additional $750 million 
for ald to Latin America. 

“Fact 3: There is already on hand $6.5 
billion in unexpended funds, money previ- 
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ously appropriated by Congress, but not yet 
spent. 

“It is not fair to the people of the United 
States to present budget requests in terms 
of juggled figures and statements which 
make us believe we are spending less money 
when the fact is we are spending more. Let 
the administration present to Congress legit- 
imate budget requests, stated in plain lan- 
guage, so we, and the people we represent, 
may have the opportunity to judge all pro- 
posed programs on their merits and in their 
true light.“ 

INAUGURATION 

My wife, Pat, my staff, and all of us en- 
joyed the inauguration ceremonies, I was 
especially proud of the Alabama fioat and 
was pleased to note the burst of applause 
which greeted our Governor, George Wallace, 
when his car passed the reviewing stand in 
front of the White House. 

Among those enjoying the week's activities 
with us were Mayor and Mrs. Les Gilliland, 
of Gadsden, and my newly appointed re- 
search assistant, Morgan Smith, and Mrs. 
Smith of Birmingham. 


CONGRESSIONAL STAFF COMPLETE 


I am pleased to announce that my office 
staff in Washington, Gadsden, and Jasper is 
now busily at work. It is highly gratifying 
to have Ralph Marlatt as my administrative 
assistant. He is a man of broad govern- 
mental background and knows Washington 
as few other men do. He has served 16 
years with such outstanding Members of 
Congress as Walter Judd, of Minnesota, and 
Bruce Alger, of Texas. So I am fortunate, 
indeed, to have Mr. Marlatt with me. Also 
with us in Washington is Mrs. Louise Van 
Allen, of Fort Payne, Miss Susan Hamilton, 
of Gadsden, and Miss Pat Connelly, of Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Ann Carlton, of Gadsden, will 
direct activities in that office at 107 Federal 
Building. Mrs. Gale Schlitt will have charge 
of the Jasper office located in the Post Office 
Building. Mr. Kenneth Holland, of Horton, 
will be my field man working through both 
the Gadsden and Jasper offices. Our entire 
operation is designed to give the best kind 
of service to all the people of the Seventh 
District who have any business whatsoever 
with the Federal Government. 


Farewell Carl Rowan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
one of America's outstanding public offi- 
cials returned to private life. He is Carl 
Rowan, former Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency and U.S. Ambassador 
to Poland. 

The position of USIA Director is, in 
my estimation, one of the most difficult 
Federal posts. He is constantly the tar- 
get of criticism, both domestic and for- 
eign, for the actions and omissions of 
the Agency. 

Despite these difficulties, Mr. Rowan 
carried out his duties with distinction 
and success. He and his associates have 
made America better understood by peo- 
ples around the world by their publica- 
tions, broadcasts, and other activities. 

In past months I have had several op- 
portunities to work with Mr. Rowan and 
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his staff. They have been unfailingly 
courteous and helpful. 

Mr. Rowan returns to private life to 
pursue the occupation he left to come to 
Washington, that of writer and journal- 
ist, Although his formal ties with the 
National Government are dissolved, I 
am certain that our Nation will be able to 
count on his continuing counsel and ad- 
vice in the days ahead. 

Nor would it surprise me if Mr. Rowan 
were to return someday to Government 
and once again give of his ability and ex- 
perience. 

As Mr. Rowan leaves Government, he 
may justly carry with him a sense of 
pride in a good job well done. I am 
sure my colleagues join me in commend- 
ing him for his fine efforts and accom- 
plishments in the service of the United 
States. We wish him well in all of his 
future endeavors. 


MDTA Extends a Helping Hand to 
Muskegon Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s problem of unemployment would 
be largely solved if only the jobless were 
trained and qualified to fill the thou- 
sands and thousands of jobs that are 
available. Newspaper help-wanted ads 
are crammed with job opportunities. 
American industry needs and wants 
qualified workers. 

The Nation's economy, now generating 
a gross national product in excess of 
$665 billion a year, is soaring as never 
before. Yet the rate of unemployment 
in our country stubbornly refuses to 
budge below 4% percent. 

Long before President Johnson 
launched his much-heralded war on pov- 
erty, Congress had already enacted, with 
bipartisan support, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. The suc- 
cess of this measure, which provides 
training for men and women in skills 
that are needed, has been gratifying. 

Unlike some of the less realistic pro- 
grams which are now springing up as 
part of the “war on poverty” MDTA 
seeks to match skills with an actual de- 
mand for skills. 

As one who supported MDTA, which 
was truly the product of bipartisan co- 
operation, I wish to call the attention 
of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to a significant application of the 
law in Muskegon, Mich., a city that I 
have the honor to represent. 

The program there, which is referred 
to as the multiyouth project of the 
Muskegon public schools, was established 
earlier this year and centers its activities 
in the Muskegon Area Skill Training 
Center at 1183 Laketon Avenue, 
Muskegon. 
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I wish each Member could have the 
opportunity, as I did recently, to visit 
this exceptional center. 

The project was started through the 
cooperation of such civic groups as the 
Muskegon Area Development Council, 
the Muskegon County Youth Commis- 
sion, the Muskegon County Drop-Out 
Committee, the local chapters of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and the Urban League, 
the Michigan Department of Parole, 
United Youth, the Michigan Department 
of Probation, Muskegon Community 
College and Muskegon High School. 

These agencies combined their efforts 
to study the scope and extent of the 
dropout problem in the Muskegon area. 
Facts they obtained were presented to 
the Muskegon office of the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission, and 
plans were laid out for a multiyouth 

rogram in the Muskegon area. 

A $450,000 budget for a 72-week project 
was approved by the Michigan Office of 
Vocational Education, and the Muske- 
gon public schools was designated the 
administrative agency for the project. 

The program, which began June 1 in 
an unused factory, is not aimed simply 
at “keeping kids off the streets.” Its 
realistic purpose, as required by the 
Manpower and Training Act, is to train 
youths in skills that the local branch of 
the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission knows are in demand. 
There are plenty of indications that its 
graduates will be in demand by industries 
that are located in the Muskegon area. 

Training dropouts is no easy task, and 
the director of the Skill Training Cen- 
ter, Harry D. Moulton, knows it. As 
Moulton explained in a recent report, 
the project is divided “into two distinct 
and separate phases: one which we call 
basic education, and the other occupa- 
tional training.” 

He outlined the program as follows: 

Basic education: Job sampling, an ex- 
ploratory shop experience, is designed to de- 
termine the youngster’s wants and needs, 
as well as finding what his abilities are in 
particular job areas, The boys, as an ex- 
ample, will spend approximately 7 weeks 
in the welding area and rotate to the wood- 
shop area for a 7-week period, rotate then 
to the machine shop area for 7 weeks, and 
finally move into the auto service station 
mechanic for 7 weeks. During this 
period of time, through evaluation on the 
part of the instructor and the counselor, and 
through a student evaluation of his wants 
and needs, a particular occupational area is 
determined where the trainee could best per- 
form when he went out into industry to 
become a member of the labor force. 

Another phase of basic education is class- 
room instruction. This deals with com- 
munications (English), computations 
(math), job orientation, personal health, 
and personality development, 

Occupational : The occupational 
training offered at the Skill Center was au- 
thorized by the local MESC office. The local 
office determined the areas where unemploy- 
ment existed, and the occupations were cited 
by them as those needing more trained per- 
sons. The occupational areas scheduled for 
training at the Skill Center are auto service 
station mechanics, clerical skills, food sery- 
ice, metal machine operators, nurse aid 
orderly, combination welder and woodwork- 
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ing machine operator. The length of the 
various occupational courses varies because 
of the time needed to teach the necessary 
skills. The auto service station mechanics 
program is 20 weeks long, clerical 21 weeks 
long, food service 20 weeks, metal machine 
operators 20 weeks, nurse aid orderly 4 
weeks, combination welder 35 weeks, and 
woodworking machine operator 20 weeks 
long. 


Some 187 youngsters 16 to 21 years 
old, who have been out of school at least 
a year and have been declared unem- 
ployable by the MESC; were enrolled in 
the program at mid-August. The proj- 
ect is authorized to train 200 youths. 

The youths are paid $20 a week while 
attending the program unless they quali- 
fy as an adult because of two years of 
work experience. For those who qualify 
as adults, payments are based on a 
formula that takes Michigan unemploy- 
ment compensation and family respon- 
sibilities into account. 

The trainees put in 5, 8-hour days each 
week at the center, Instructors and 
specialists who have been or will soon 
be working with them under Moulton 
include: 

Joe Miller, assistant director; John 
Dorris, Terry O'Connell, Mrs. Adele Jar- 
dine and Donald Sommerfeld, counse- 
lors; Fred Roys and Clark Twining, 
mathematics, Jim Price, Delore Crane 
and Mrs. Alice Hundley, communica- 
tions; Mrs. Ada Jaeger, R.N., personal 
health; Mrs. Virginia Dressen, R.N., 
health occupations; Mrs. Kay Coleman, 
clerical; Mrs. Bonnie VanRagenmorter, 
food service; Herbert Mills, woodwork- 
ing; Lyman Gauld, welding; Ted Ohler, 
machine shop; Fred Smith and Jim 
Young, auto shop. 

On the basis of my visit, I would say 
that those associated with the multi- 
youth program of the Muskegon public 
schools are doing an excellent job. They 
deserve commendation and encourage- 
ment for their energetic, imaginative and 
realistic approach to one of the basic 
problems of our day. 

In addition, I believe that Members 
of Congress who recognized this need 
and extended a helping hand through 
the MDTA can be proud of their role in 
eM the way to many who had 
ost it. 


An American Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 25 years 
ago & man named Henry Federman sold 
his watch to help obtain passage from 
England to the United States. This was 
the first of over a milion watch and 
clock sales that Mr. Federman has made 
in the last 25 years. 

Henry Federman was born in Ger- 
many. In 1938, with the solidifying of 
nazism in his native country, Feder- 
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man moved to England. After 2 years 
there working in a bank he came to New 
York and founded the Pan-American 
Barter Co.—the parent of the now world- 
renowned Sheffield Watch Co., of which 
he is chairman of the board. 

America has produced many Horatio 
Alger success stories and Henry Feder- 
man’s is merely another in the great 
tradition of American enterprise. His 
initiative and business acumen have 
built that first watch sale into a multi- 
million-dollar o-ganization. 

I am pleased to join with his many 
friends in wishing him continued success. 


A Bill Requiring Delivery of Social Secu- 
rity Checks on First of Each Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which provides 
that the monthly social security checks 
to all beneficiaries should be delivered 
on the first day of each, instead of on 
the third of the month as is the practice 
now. Should the first day of the month 
occur on a Sunday or legal holiday, the 
checks are to be delivered on the next 
day. 

What prompted me to introduce this 
measure was the experience encountered 
by the millions of social security bene- 
ficiaries during the Fourth of July holi- 
day this year. You will recall that July 
3 was a Saturday and no mail was de- 
livered. Then came Sunday, July 4, and 
the holiday was observed on Monday, 
July 5. The mail was first delivered on 
Tuesday, July 6, but many of the bene- 
ficiaries did not receive their checks un- 
til late in the afternoon after the banks 
had closed for the day and they could 
not cash their checks until the next day. 

This means that almost an entire week 
had gone by of that month before these 
people could have their money. It was 
a great inconvenience for many of our 
elderly and retired people who depend on 
their monthly social security payments 
as their only source of income and liveli- 
hood. This is unfair to them. 

I am certain that no one desires to 
make it difficult for these people in their 
receipt of this assistance to which they 
are entitled in their declining years. 
They should receive it promptly and in 
sufficient time to enable them to cash 
their checks and use the funds as needed, 
rather than have to worry over a long 
weekend or holiday when they will get it. 
The inconvenience caused to these elderly 
beneficiaries when long delays ensue is 
for them a serious matter and a source 
of anxiety in their old age. 

We know that our veterans receive 
their pension or disability compensation 
checks on the last day of each month, 
while retirees from our Federal service 
get their retirement checks on the first 
day of the month. Why not do the same 
for those who are entitled to receive so- 
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cial security checks? Surely, the Social 
Security Administration could arrange 
to have the checks prepared several days 
earlier, and I feel certain that the Post 
Office Department would gladly cooper- 
ate in taking the necessary steps to have 
the checks delivered on the first of each 
month. 

It may seem like a minor matter to 
some people, but it is of major im- 
portance to millions of our senior citi- 
zens. For this reason I have introduced 
my bill and I hope that we can get early 
action on it. 

In this connection, I insert two articles 
into the Recorp which discuss the prob- 
nae They are written by Mr. Arthur E. 

McEvoy, managing editor emeritus of 
the New Britain Herald, and published in 
New Britain, Conn. Mr. McEvoy very 
ably points out the unfair treatment of 
our elderly citizens by the delays. Icom- 
mend his fine articles to the attention of 
all Members of Congress. 

The articles, which appeared on July 6 
and August 3, read as follows: 

[From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald, 
July 6, 1965) 
SOCIAL Securiry CHECKS LANGUISH OVER 
HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
(By Arthur E. McEvoy) 

These lines are addressed to Mr. Celebrezze 
in behalf of retired folks in this city who 
were unable to cash their July social security 
checks at banks until today because of the 
long holiday. 

They hope that the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will take the Social Security Administration 
over his knee and give it a good paddling 
with a warning not to let it happen again. 

LANGUISHED ALL WEEKEND 

Last Saturday the mailman came down the 
street with those ever-welcome pieces of 
green paper that may be exchanged for 
money. But people who cash them at banks 
found them useless and they languished un- 
til this morning in cookie jars, under mat- 
tresses, in empty coffee tins, and in billfolds. 
Not until 9 a.m. today were the recipients 
able to pass them through the wickets of the 
bank tellers and walk out with money in 
their pockets. 

This column gladly repeats a suggestion 
published some time ago that the Social Se- 
curity Administration arrange to mail checks 
early payable on other than the third of the 
month when the third falls on Saturday, 
especially when the following Monday is 
being observed as a holiday. 

Although many retired persons take their 
checks to stores when buying their weekly 
provisions, others prefer to do business with 
banks. This segment of the “golden age” 
population Is at a disadvantage when a pro- 
tracted weekend holiday occurs. 

PLAN AHEAD 

In the year 1966, July 3 will fall on Sunday. 
No mail will be delivered Monday, Inde- 
pendence Day and social security checks will 
not be received until Tuesday. 

Oldsters wonder why the Social Security 


ber when” their names were on a weekly 
payroll. 


[From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald. 
Aug. 3, 1965] 
BEGIN THE MONTH WITH a SOCIAL Securry 
CHECK 
(By Arthur E. McEvoy) 
A pioneer champion of social security for 
the elderly is waging a one-man campaign to 
have checks delivered to beneficiaries on the 
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first day of the month instead of the third 
to allow them to prepare their budgets for 
the month to follow. 

James J. Lee of Willimantic, a former State 
commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and a retired postmaster of his home city, 
has sent to Congressman WILLIAM Sr. ONGE, 
of the Second Connecticut District, a clip- 
ping from this column published on July 6, 
protesting the delivery of the July checks 
which made it impossible for many benefici- 
aries to cash their checks over the protracted 
Fourth of July holiday from Friday night to 
Tuesday morning when banks were closed. 

SPEAKS TO CONGRESSMAN 


Mr. Lee spoke to the Congressman on the 
desirability of making checks available on 
the first of the month at the June 25 VFW 
convention in Bridgeport and followed up 
their discussion with a letter explaining his 
views and, later, the clipping from the Her- 
ald. 

To the Observer, Mr. Lee wrote, “By acci- 
dent and good fortune I picked up a New 
Britain Herald of July 6 and saw your article 
on the editorial page, ‘Social Security Checks 
Languish Over Holiday Weekend“ 

ADVISES BUDGETING 


“While I am not a social security bene- 
ficiary, I have tried on occasion to get the 
Government to return the delivery of the 
social security checks to the first day of the 
month where they originally were. At one 
time last year I got a reply from the head 
of the social security in Washington that 
beneficiaries should budget their checks so 
they would not run out of money at the 
end of the month. I asked the official for a 
plan whereby I might instruct some of the 
elderly how to budget $78 a month but got no 
reply.“ 

Social security checks are received at post 
offices usually on the last day of the month 
with instructions to the postmatser not to 
deliver them until the following third, Mr. 
Lee wrote, adding “I do not think it’s fair 
to single out social security beneficiaries 
while most other Government checks are 
delivered on the first day of the month, if a 
working day.” 

In the July 6 column referred to, the Ob- 
server recommended delivery on dates when 
banks are open for business. 

Mr. Lee’s July 5 letter to Congressman St 
Once, printed with his permission, follows: 

“Following up my recent conversation with 
you at Bridgeport in relation to social secu- 
rity checks being held in post offices for de- 
livery on the third day of the month, the 
July delivery is a good example of the incon- 
venience to which social security beneficiaries 
are subject. 

“These checks usually arrive at the post 
office on the last day of the month with a 
directive label which instructs the post- 
master to hold the checks for delivery on 
the third day of the month.” 


AWEWARD DATE 


“Since this year July 4 fell on Sunday, sup- 
posed to be a great and special holiday and 
observed on July 5, this means that the 
banks are closed, in this area anyway, from 
Friday p.m. to Tuesday a.m. 

“The social security checke were delivered 
on Saturday, July 3, and of course very 
many do not receive delivery until the after- 
noon, as late as 4 p.m., which precludes much 
chance of cashing them.” 

PROMOTED SOCIAL SECURITY 

“While I am not personally concerned, as 
I am not under social security, I was very 
active on behalf of promoting the social 
security bill, in fact we were about the State 
almost every night combating the propa- 
ganda against enactment of the social secu- 
rity bill. 

“The arrangement to deliver the social 
security checks on the third of the month 
is supposed to relieve the post offices of 
this extra mail delivery on the first of the 
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month. Personally; I believe it is easier for 
the post offices to deliver the checks when 
they arrive than to rehandle and store them. 

“I believe it is unfair to the elderly people 
and also it violates the intent of the original 
Social Security Act. For many years follow- 
ing enactment the social security checks were 
always delivered on the first of the month, 
when deliverable.” 


DELAY I5 RECENT 


“To the best of my recollection, the change 
to delivery on the third of the month was 
made about 10 years ago.” 

In his reply to Mr. Lee's letter, Congress- 
man Sr. Once wrote “I am having a bill 
drafted and will introduce it in the very 
near future. I shall send you copies of this 
bill and will also insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the article from the New Britain 
Herald.” 


Politics: The Man Who Delivered the 
Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I see where 
the Nation is gaining a new Postmaster 
General and the President is losing his 
legislative pro, Larry O'Brien. Larry’s 
achievements for both Presidents John- 
son and Kennedy are so monumental 
that there is little that needs to be said. 
Or as a noted politician once remarked, 
Let's look at the record.” For those 
of my colleagues who may have missed 
it, I would like to call to their attention 
the following column by Tom Wicker 
in the New York Times of August 31: 

Po.trrics: THe Man WHO DELIVERED THE 

Goops 
(By Tom Wicker) 

Wasuinocton, August 30.—Larry O'Brien is 
a man in the finest traditions of our many 
former Postmasters General. He knows 
nothing whatever about delivering the mail, 
but he is an absolutely professional politician 
who has shown two Presidents that he knows 
how to deliver the goods—both on election 
day and when the roll is called up yonder 
on the Hill. 


O'BRIEN’S TECHNIQUE 


General O'Brien—as something in excess 
of 20,000 personal friends soon will be en- 
titled to call him—is a smiling Irishman 
who would not be caught dead saying yes“ 
or “no” if 150 other words could be sub- 
stituted to the same effect. He has made 
just enough enemies in 4 years in Washing- 
ton to crowd a telephone booth, and he is 
admired in both parties for his political or- 
ganizing genius and for his effective work on 
behalf of the Kennedy-Johnson legislative 
program. 

O'Brien's contribution to the practice of 
modern politics was simple but revolution- 
ary, After decades when political bosses in 
cities and States alike had operated on the 
theory of keeping the electorate as small and 
manageable as possible—to keep to a mini- 
mum the risk of unruly voters getting out 
of hand—O'Brien took the opposite view. In 
the three major campaigns he ran for John 
Kennedy (no matter who was the titular 
campaign boss), he brought as many peo- 
ple into action as possible—by registering 
new voters, by organizing masses of volun- 
teer workers, by seeking out voters where 
candidates never had looked before, 


So massive has been the legislative achleve- 
ment of the Johnson administration that it 
is customary to give most of the credit to 
the President himself. He deserves a lot of 
it, but O’Brien, the congressional liaison 
chief for both Mr, Kennedy and Mr. John- 
son, has played a larger role than is gen- 
erally realized. 

IMPROVED LOBBYING 


In the first place, under his leadership the 
White House lobbying activity has been bet- 
ter organized and more efficient. It has ac- 
quired more personnel, more autonomy, more 
respect, and more legitimacy than any simi- 
lar operation in the past, and therefore it 
is an improved, if not a new, tool of presi- 
dential power. 

It is Washington folklore, for instance, 
that in 1964 Mr. Johnson salvaged the tax 
cut and civil right bills Mr. Kennedy had 
not been able to get through Congress be- 
fore his death in 1963. In fact, Mr. Kennedy 
had predicted “an 18-month delivery” for 
1964, and it probably always will be a ques- 
tion whether O'Brien's spadework might 
not have produced these measures had Mr. 
Kennedy lived; O’Brien thinks the bills 
would have passed in any case. 

Even this year, with the massive majorities 
provided by the election of 1964, O'Brien's 
work with Congress has been vital to Mr. 
Johnson, They key. element. in any lobby- 
ing program is to understand the legislation 
thoroughly; only then can it be presented 
to a legislator in such a way as to make him 
see that it will help him politically—or at 
least not hurt him so much as he has 
thought. O'Brien and his staff—far from 
relying, as myth would have it, on twisted 
arms, patronage and the pork barrel—have 
made this process of study and persuasion 
one of the President's most formidable 
weapons in seeking such controversial items 
as the rental subsidy in the housing bill or 
the voting rights act. 

All of that is more or less public. In a 
more personal and private matter, Larry 
O'Brien also delivered the goods early in 
1964. The sharpest of the transition from 
John Kennedy to Lyndon Johnson was then 
past. Ted Sorensen was leaving the White 
House staff; Kenneth O'Donnell wanted to; 
Pierre Salinger would leave in the spring. 


AVERTING POSSIBLE DISASTER 


If at that moment the popular and re- 
spected O'Brien also had resigned—so mem- 
bers of the old Kennedy staff said private- 
ly—there would have been a wholesale ex- 
odus, damaging Mr. Johnson in two ways. 
It would have appeared to signal a lack of 
confidence in him that could have been dis- 
astrous in an election year; it might have 
left him with too few experienced men to 
run either the White House or the coming 
campaign. 

But Larry O'Brien stayed, in one of the 
crucial acts of a crucial time, one of many 
for which he deserves the respect in which 
he is held here. He will still have that 
respect in the Post Office Department; he 
will still be delivering the goods next election 
day, and if past achievements are any guide 
he may even get the mail delivered twice a 
day. 


Vision, Wisdom, and Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 5, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the south 
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factories in Alameda and Santa Clara 
counties, south of San Francisco Bay. 

The whole State joined in celebration 
when work on the south bay aqueduct 
was completed and the first water flowed 
through to the terminal reservoir July 1, 
1965. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown was the princi- 
pal speaker at the civic luncheon in San 
Jose which celebrated the dedication of 
the new facility. 

The address that Governor Brown gave 
that day is particularly valuable for ref- 
erence because it documents salient 
points of the past, present and future of 
California's water development. The 
text of his talk is truly a memorable 
commentary and I am pleased to place it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Vision, WISDOM AND WATER 
(By Gov. Edmund G. Brown) 


Today we have kept another promise and 
we have reached another milestone in Call- 
fornia history. 

Today we dedicated the first completed 
aqueduct of the greatest water project in 
the history of man. 

Just 4 years ago, it was my privilege to 
be present when water from the aqueduct 
first entered the Livermore Valley. It was 
& great day for me as Governor to be present 
when water poured into the terminal facility 
of the south bay aqueduct. I believe it was 
a great day for San Jose and a great day 
for the State. 

For San Jose, the cause for rejoicing should 
be obvious. 

This $50 million project will be able to de- 
liver 210,000 acre-feet of water for use by the 
1% million citizens who live in Santa Olara 
County and the Livermore Valley. 

The water will be used for groundwater re- 
charge to support irrigation—for domestic 
and industrial use. It will help alleviate the 
triple threats of overdraft, saltwater intru- 
sion and land subsidence, 

We are well aware that saltwater intrusion 
and subsidence result from excessive with- 
drawal of water from the groundwater basin. 
Since the 1920's, the State has been studying 
the problem of saltwater intrustion into the 
fresh groundwater supply beneath the land 
fringing the south San Francisco Bay. 

The city of San Jose has sunk 12 feet in 
the last 50 years. This subsidence has caused 
wells to collapse. It has created 
problems. It has been the reason for many 
expensive projects of flood control. 

Now the south bay aqueduct will help us 
solve these major problems of intrusion and 
subsidence. And it will do more. 

Near Livermore, the south bay aqueduct— 
through the Del Valle Reservoir will provide 
recreation, local water conservation and flood 
control, 

The economic benefits will be enormous. 
In an 80-year period, for example, the south 
bay aqueduct will return $153.3 million in 
benefits to the areas of service. Those bene- 
fits will be above all costs, including con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, and in- 
terest on State bonds. 


Between now and the year 2010—when all 
use will be for municipal and industrial pur- 
poses—irrigation benefits in the Livermore 
Valley will total $13.9 million. 

In every sense of the word, this is a multi- 
purpose achievement. 

Every part of this State, bar none, will 
benefit directly or indirectly from the State 
water project, of which the south bay aque- 
duct is so important a part. And today’s 
ceremony will be followed by many celebra- 
tions to come. 2 

In 1968, we will complete construction 


bay aqueduct of California’s State water work for water delivery to counties in the 
Project is now serving homes, farms, and San Joaquin Valley. In 1971, we will deliver 
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water to Los Angeles County and in 1972. 
to San Bernardino and Riverside Counties. 

The State water project is on schedule. 
That is one reason I want to pay particular 
tribute to Bill Warne, the State director of 
water resources. He is a tough bureaucrat. 
He has devoted his life to comp: into 
being great conservation projects for Federal 
and State Governments. And to moving 
these projects ahead on time. 

I like being Governor. And let me tell you 
this. One of the things I like best about it 
is that, as Governor, it was my privilege to 
fight for and win the battle of the water 
project a few years ago. 

We fought for passage of the Burns-Porter 
Act in the legislature. We fought for voter 
approval of the 61.75 billlon bond act. And 
we won, 

One of our host organizations today, the 
Feather River Project Association, played a 
major role in winning that battle. San Jose 
civic leaders helped, too. I thank you for 
the part you played and I believe we all had 
our reward at that dedication this morning. 

California voters who approved the bond 
issue need only look across the continent to- 
day to measure the wisdom of their decision. 

The people of New York City are being 
asked to conserve water. Fountains in the 
parks and along the sidewalks of New York 
are dry. You must ask for water in a restau- 
rant. And those are Just the first results of 
a water shortage. 

The people of California made up their 
minds to prevent water shortage 5 years ago. 
And today the State water project is moving 
ahead right on schedule. And we are doing 
this in the face of fiscal pressures and pop- 
ulation needs that have never been met by 
any other State. 

Let me give you one or two examples. 

Today we must build the schools and col- 
leges and highways to meet the needs of a 
population that has doubled every 20 years 
since the turn of the century. Today, we 
must devise the plans for mental health, 
crime prevention, and public health for a 
population that will double again in the next 
20 years. Today, we must make the plans 
for a California that may have 54 million res- 
idents by the year 2020. 

This is a heavy obligation. It cannot be 


local government, and, 
every political leader. It has nothing what- 
soever to do with partisan politics. 

What, for example, will our water needs 
be in the future? 

The State water project is developing 4.2 
million acre-feet of water. That will take 
care of California’s needs until 1990. At 
that time, California must develop an addi- 
tional 10 million acre-feet to supply the 
requirements of the year 2020. A 

We may not all be around to turn on 
water faucets in 1990—but our children will, 
and their grandchildren will be on hand 
in 2020. And we know from experience that 
we need a lead time of 25 years to plan, 
obtain authorization and financing, and de- 
sign and construct a major project. This 
means 25 years from the planning table to 
the water tap. 

Today, then, instead of just congratulat- 
ing one another on what we have already 
accomplished—let me give you a brief look 
at four ways in which we sre working today 
to encourage the development of our water 
supply in the future. 

First, waste water reclamation is already 
being developed on a small scale in southern 
California. 

At present, about 100,000 acre-feet of 
treated waste waters are returned to the 
groundwater basins, with 25,000 acre-feet 
planned for replenishment. The total con- 
servation of waste water represents about 
11 percent of the total sewage of the area. 
As technology and public acceptance in- 
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creases, this source of additional water will 
grow in importance. 

Second, desalination: The southern Cali- 
fornia coast has been selected as a prime 
site for a large-scale desalination test center 
of the Federal Office of Saline Water. 

We are encouraged by new studies of the 
use of nuclear energy for seawater conver- 
sion, along with the production of large 
blocks of electrical energy. The metropol- 
itan water district of southern California 
has entered into contracts with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. They are investigating the 
potential of construction of such a dual- 
purpose plant along the seacoast of southern 
California, 

The State department of water resources is 
also studying the possibility of constructing 
a dual-purpose plant as a part of the State 
water project. If it is feasible, it would pro- 
vide energy for the Tehachapi pumping lift 
and additional water for the south. 

Desalination of seawater and irrigation re- 
turn flows looks increasingly promising. For 
the present, however, conversion of saline 
water on an adequate scale is still too costly. 

Third, groundwater basin management: 
This can be a major source of water develop- 
ment, through long-term regulation of wa- 
ter imported and percolated from areas of 
surplus runoff. In the future, surface sites 
that are suitable for bullding dams and reser- 
voirs may decline or become very expensive, 
It will then become imperative that we use 
the storage capacity of the groundwater ba- 
sins to their utmost—as you are doing here 
today. 

Fourth, in addition to else, we 
must develop the surplus water from the 
north coast. 

The department of water resources recently 
completed a 7-year study of the north coast. 
The purpose was long-range planning—and 
also to select the site for the initial north 
coastal conservation facility of the State 
water project. As a result, we have selected 
the upper Eel River for development to 
ee our full State water project commit- 
ment. 

Development of the upper Eel River will 
make available a firm annual water supply of 
about 900,000 acre-feet for diversion to the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta. 

Long-range plans for the north coast pro- 
vide for staged construction of a series of 
projects to meet water needs as they arise 
throughout the State. The Upper Eel River 
development will be followed in time by 
projects in the Trinity River and adjacent 
basins, Three physically integrated projects, 
called the Trinity River development, would 
develop a total annual yield of 1.8 million 
acre-feet from this source. 

We do not expect that the Lower Eel River 
will be developed until much later—mainly 
because of the high cost of relocating the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad. But about 
1 million acre-feet of new annual yield can 
be developed on the Lower Eel River when it 
is needed. 

The Klamath River, including the Lower 
Trinity River, will be the remaining major 
source of undeveloped surface water in the 
State. The Klamath is California’s water 
“bank account.” About 6 million acre-feet 
of firm annual yield—and perhaps more—can 
be developed from runoff of the Klamath and 
Lower Trinity Rivers. It appears now that 
a development of this magnitude will not be 
needed before the end of this century. 

Something else is equally clear. 

We are engaged in work of such magnitude 
that no single agency or level of government 
can hope to do the job alone. This applies 
to planning—financing—construction—and 
operation. 

And this brings me directly to a subject 
of major importance—the water 
project. 
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It is true that—on a mean annual basis— 
California has enough water to meet future 
needs, But there are many reasons why we 
may find it inadvisable to rely solely on wa- 
ters within the borders of our State. 

To begin with a sizable share of our inter- 
nal water resources would be very costly to 
develop. Even more important, California 
just cannot afford to isolate herself from the 
urgent water needs of sister States. With- 
out our participation in regional planning, 
the whole concept may fail. At the least, it 
may he delayed to the great disadvantage of 
the West as a whole. 

Remember this. The economy of our sister 
States affects the economy of California. We 
cannot be insensitive to our neighbors with- 
out harming ourselves. If we appear before 
Co! with a dog-in-the-manger, self- 
centered attitude, we will invite equally in- 
transigent replies from other States. Our 
neighbors will then insist that California 
forego Federal funds which have done 80 
much to help us conserve our natural re- 
sources and increase our prosperity. 

I have therefore worked hard to move our 
great State into a role of leadership in re- 
gional water development. 

Two years ago, people like myself saw 
merit in Arizona and California joining hands 
on a single piece of legislation to develop 
the Lower Colorado River Basin. We were 
called optimistic dreamers, or worse. Well, 
so be it. I was also an optimist in 1959, when 
I was equally convinced that we could break 
our own water stalemate if each party did 
his best to understand the position of his 
opponent. 

Iam still an optimist. 

Last February, both of California's Sena- 
tors and 33 of our 38 Congressmen, joined by 
the 3 Arizona Congressmen, introduced Iden- 
tical legislation to authorize the Lower Colo- 
rado River Basin project. It is an offshoot of 
the Pacific Southwest water plan. It is a 
major step leading toward westwide regional 
planning for water development. As soon as 
favorable action is taken in the House of 
Representatives, Arizona's Senator HAYDEN 
has promised support for this legislation. 

The bills to authorize the Lower Colorado 
River Basin project have been endorsed by 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall. 
They have been fayorably commented upon 
by the Bureau of the Budget. There is a 
good chance that hearings will be scheduled 
later this summer. 

The proposal would authorize the central 
Arizona project, two new dams on the Colo- 
rado River, channel salvage and a develop- 
ment fund. It would recognize that exist- 
ing projects haye a priority to Colorado 
River water supply over the central Arizona 
project. California’s priority would be lim- 
ited to 44 million acre-feet annually until 
a minimum of 2.5 million acre-feet is im- 
ported into the Colorado River. 

All of this marks progress in regional 
Planning. And this is not all, My admin- 
istration, along with water leaders in our 
State legislature; namely Senator James 
Cobey and Assemblyman Carley Porter—have 
worked hard at organizing an interstate water 
council. We have met with considerable 
success. 

About 2 weeks ago, I returned from Port- 
land and a meeting of the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. ‘The Governors there 
approved formation of an 11-State Western 
States Water Council, They will establish 
sound principles, including protection of the 
States of origin. 

We should note that the council was 
formed on the basis of unanimous action 
by all the States in drafting the rules of 


then, could 
block effective action by the group. Whether 
this is a drawback remains to be seen—but 
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so far, the States haye achieved unanimity. 
There is a reasonable chance that we will 
continue to work on this common ground. 

California must present a unified front. 
We cannot tolerate internal divisions over 
water—the very lifeblood of our State. We 
can develop a cooperative program of re- 
gional water development. We can do this 
if we try to understand our neighbor's point 
of view—which is the best course of enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

‘The south bay aqueduct—and the achieve- 
ments to follow it soon—are the best proof 


that cooperation is essential if we are to pro- 


duce good results. 

We had to fight hard to win approval of 
the State water project. And today, let me 
make a suggestion. 

Get in an airplane one of these days and 
fiy over this State. As you watch California 
roll by under the wings you will know that 
the fight was well worth it. 

You will see deserts that will produce 
billions in agricultural wealth because of this 
project. p 

You will see little towns that will become 
big cities. 

You will see barren wastelands that will 
become vast recreation centers. 

You will see the construction workers 
building a great river—a river that will en- 
rich our economy and our lives. You will 
see the south bay aqueduct—and you will, 
I feel sure, resolve to go on building Cali- 
fornia in the future. 


A Mischievous Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called to an editorial 
appearing in the Evening Star on Jan- 
uary 19, 1878, relating to the issue of so- 
called home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The editor, Mr. Crosby S. Noyes, was 
writing at a time when the Nation's Cap- 
ital had just terminated an unfortunate 
experience in local self-government and 
the Congress was considering the crea- 
tion of the commission form of govern- 
ment under which the District has now 
been operating for some 87 years. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
editorial in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

A MISCHIEVOUS MOVEMENT 

It seems that an effort is being made to 
induce Congress to pass a bill restoring the 
right of suffrage to this District. Some of 
the parties concerned in this effort are of 
the demagog or speculative stripe who en- 
Joyed some rich pickings under the last elec- 
tive form of government, and hope to re- 
new them if they can have the control of the 
ballot box again. Others are citizens who 
have an honest but mistaken belief that the 
ballot is the sovereign panacea for all the ills 
that District flesh is heir to; but the num- 
ber of this class of suffragists is very small. 
The great body of our citizens have come 
to the conclusion from dearly bought expe- 
rience that whatever may be the advantages 
of suffrage for communities who exercise 
some real power in voting, its only effect here 
is to fasten upon the taxpayers the di- 
rect responsibility for the burdens of debt 
incurred by our local elective government 
for expenses connected with the National 
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City that should be shared by the general 
government. Congress has in various ways 
recognized the justice of the claim that the 
Government should pay its fair proportion 
of these expenses, and what is now needed is 
a united effort by our citizens to have a 
bill passed—the Hendee bill or any other— 
that will settle definitely what that propor- 
tion shall be. The passage of such a meas- 
ure would do more to revive confidence and 
set business in motion than any other pos- 
sible thing, and it would be very unfortunate 
if its adoption should be hindered by the in- 
jection of this suffrage question into the dis- 
cussion. The ballot is a meaningless bauble 
in this District, over which has ex- 
clusive control, and it would be the height 
of folly for us to lose the present favorable 
opportunity for getting legislation from Con- 
gress vitally important for every citizen, by 
clamoring for something that we don’t want 
and would work only mischief to us if we 
got it. 


Evil Aimed at Other People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
Life Line radio program on August 23, 
1965: 

EVIL AIMED AT OTHER PEOPLE— ANTI-SEMITISM 

- IN RUSSIA 

There are those who would like to disclaim 
it—but they can't. For the hammer and 
sickle has been indelibly stamped on this 
book. Published by the Soviet Government, 
it preaches hate and contempt of Jews. 

A brainchild of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences and released in December of 1963, 
the book is, ostensibly, a tract against the 
Jewish religion. The contents and socialist- 
style cartoons are presented in such a fashion 
as to incite anti-Semitism. This is certainly 
not hard to do, since excesses against the 
Jews are commonplace in the Soviet Union. 

A careful study of the book reveals the 
depravity of the Communist mind. When it 
was shown to one U.S. Senator, he was quick 
to point out the difference between what the 
Soviets do internally—and what they pro- 
clatm externally. 

And to illustrate, the lawmaker displayed 
& copy of the current English language Com- 
munist propaganda magazine, U.S.S.R., carry- 
ing a glowing pictorial story of the so-called 
“opportunities of Jews and the freedom of 
worship they have in Russia.“ 

With a few words the Senator succinctly 
explained, and with the use of two of the 
Communists’ own propaganda tools, he 
graphically demonstrated why the mistaken 
ideology “of communism has succeeded. 
Simply stated, it has been able to expand 
rapidly throughout the world by using the 
big lle technique. 

Certainly no more vivid example of this 
lying propaganda can be found than in the 
Communist treatment of the Jews in the 
Soviet Union. 

Communists often have trouble keeping 
their lies straight, While they tell the world 
one thing, they tell their people another. 
The truth of the matter is always something 
else. 

To the rest of the world, Communists 
would have people believe that there is no 
anti-Semitism under Marxism. But the 
Communist practice disproves their claims. 
The facts prove that their official line is 
nothing but lies. Let's look at the facts, as 
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reported recently in survey, a publication of 
B'nai B'rith International Council here in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

In Survey’s special report, entitled “The 
Status of Jews in the Soviet Union,” it is re- 
ported that the Jews are one of 108 na- 
tionality groups in the Soviet Union. And, 
according to Soviet law, Jews are recognized 
as a nationality group as well as a religion. 
As a nationality group, they are the iiith 
largest in the Soviet Union. 

Just how do the Communists control the 
Jews in Russia? They require all Soviet 
youth, at the age of 16, to register to receive 
an identification card which lists nationality. 
This identification card must be carried 
throughout the individual's life. If both 
parents are Jewish the registrant must be 
recorded as Jewish. However, if one parent 
is not a Jew, the choice can be made to claim 
the nationality of that parent. It is believed 
that many do claim the non-Jewish national- 
ity to escape the suppression that accom- 
panies identity as a Jew. 

How many Jews are there in Russia today? 
It has been estimated that there are between 
214 and 3 million who claim the Jewish na- 
tionality in the Soviet Union. Almost 5 years 
ago the Council of Affairs of Religious Cults 
(a government body charged with dealing 
with the non-Orthodox religious groups in 
the U.S.S.R.) published a report stating that 
there were some 500,000 in the Soviet Union 
who observed the Jewish faith. 

But no other religious group is also con- 
sidered a nationality group. This unique 
situation makes special difficulties for Jews 
under Communist rule. The political elite 
in the Soviet Union have developed a strong 
majority of control over the rest of the 
nationalities. This ruling elite is 60 percent 
Russian and 20 percent Ukrainian. 

In 1939 Jews represented 10 percent of 
the Central Committee of the USSR, but 
been diminished to 
about one-third of 1 percent. The Stalin- 
ist rationalization for reducing the Jewish 
representation from the political elite is 
typical of their big lie technique. Accord- 
ing to the Russian line it was done—yes, 
you guessed it—in the interest of preventing 
anti-Semitism. 

As only Communist propaganda can rea- 
son, anti-Semitism has been prevented by 
prohibiting Jews from participating in the 
government or by being fairly represented. 

Anti-Semitism, which had been somewhat 
covert, became quite apparent in Russia in 
1948. At that time a full scale press cam- 
paign was launched, a campaign which 
emphasized the implication that Jews were 
disloyal. Following this diabolical attack 
many of the long-standing Yiddish institu- 
tions were dismantled by the Communists, 
and the cultural expression of Jews was 
stifled. Then, in 1952, 26 leading Jewish in- 
tellectuals were secretly tried and executed. 

Years 1949 to 1953 were known as the 
“black years.” Hundreds of Jews were sent 
to concentration camps, camps from which 
they never returned. Others lost their jobs. 
It was during this period of terror that many 
Jews, fearing eventual exile to the Far East, 
actually kept their personal things packed 
and ready to travel. 

The climax came in January of 1953, ac- 
cording to the Survey, special report of the 
B'nai B'rith International Council. After 
4 years of heightened and stimulated suspi- 
cion against Jews, Pravda helped create a 


This eyil was exposed after Stalin's death 
and some of the tension relaxed, but 
Khrushchev never made an effort to con- 
demn the previous anti-Semitism. Though 
there have been short periods when the pres- 
sure is lessened, Jews in the Soviet Union 
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dread the time when intensity will be in- 
creased once more, 
Because Jews are considered a nationality 


There is a strict control of the official repre- 
sentatives of those who observe the Jewish 
faith. No official Jewish delegation is per- 
mitted to visit their counterparts outside of 
the Soviet Union. 4 

In Moscow, Jews are warned against hay- 
ing contacts with visiting Jews or diplomats 
from Israel who might come to their syna- 
gogus for prayer, They have even been 
warned against shaking hands with visitors. 

Since the time of the Communist takeover, 
the printing of the Hebrew Bible has not 
been allowed. No prayer books could be 
printed until 1958, when 3,000 copies were 
allowed to roll off the press. Still today, the 
manufacture of Jewish religious articles is 
strictly forbidden. 

With each passing year, the providing of 
matzo for the Feast of the Passover becomes 
& more difficult problem. Although solemn 
public assurances are made that the un- 
leavened bread will be available, the Com- 
munist regime has tightened the restrictions 
to the point that bakeries are no longer 
permitted to bake matzo. If the Jews plan 
to have matzo for Passover, they must do 
their own baking. 

Perhaps the most apparent evidence of 
the attack against the Jews is seen when 


cities where there were sizable Jewish popu- 
lations, synagogues have been literally pad- 
locked. ‘There are now less than 90 such 
Jewish houses of worship in the entire Soviet 
Union. 

Today in Russia the Jew can usually pre- 
dict when another synagogue has been 


The Survey report also points out that 
disco’ nt of Judaism has been in- 
tensified by the fact that there are now only 
about 60 rabbis in the entire Soviet Union. 
An equally frustrating factor in the propa- 
gation of the Jewish religion is the fact that 


allows for little future leadership for a half 
million who cling tenaciously to their faith. 

Thus the Communists continue their eyil 
almed at other people. Tes. their prop- 
aganda experts are often embarrassed when 
they play their hand of anti-Semitism too 
far. Many times these clever manipulators 
have been caught redhanded—with their 
hate, thelr prejudices, their sham, their 
hypocrisy, their big lies showing. What they 
had planned as subtle and effective prop- 
aganda against the Jews has exploded in a 
revelation of the stark, naked truth concern- 
ing their technique of evil and deceit. 

But the Communists are not unduly con- 
cerned over thelr slips. They are banking 
heavily on the natural tendency of freedom- 
loving people to forget the unpleasant; on 
the apathetic inclination of countless others 
to disbelieve what 18 too inhumanly shock- 
ing; and on the tremendous desire of all 
for peace. 
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The Communists are convinced that the 
ed 


and defeating those who would destroy both 

peace and freedom. So, the atheistic cam- 

paign goes on. The latest maneuver was a 

decision by the 22d Congress of the Com- 

munlst Party to step up its program for over- 
of religious prejudices. 

That is just more of Communist double- 
talk, or manipulation of the big lie tech- 
nique. It means that the Communists plan 
to overcome religious prejudices, literally, 
by conducting a broad program of atheistic 
propaganda. 

It is an unpleasant but inescapable fact 
that the world must deal with the almost 
overwhelming atheistic force of communism. 
Deal with it we must—if we are to live at 
peace for any length of time. This destruc- 
tive force is ever at work to destroy men of 
good will, always in the name of peace. 

The final outcome of this battle will de- 
pend on our Individual reaction to its evil, 
its evil almed at other people. How are we 
reacting? Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chap- 
lain of the U.S. Senate, has something to 
say on the subject. “Alas,” he said, “this 
turning the other cheek technique is at the 
heart of much of the ‘peace now’ protests 
which in these days of destiny are coming 
from church pulpits, from peace-at-any- 
price pacifists, and from college campuses 
which prate the same sophistries which 
brought on World War II. 

“It must be remembered,” the Senate 
Chaplain warned, “that when the Master 
confronted evil aimed at other people ‘He 
looked ‘round about on them with anger.“ 
He was utterly unruffled no matter what 
men did to Him and what lies they told, but 
when injustice and duplicity and cruelty 
reached out to maim others who were de- 
fenseless, His anger rose to the fury of a 
tempest t 

“To be Christ-like is never to be neutral, 
placid, or complacent when evil is having 
its malignant way with individuals or with 
society,” concluded Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, In his column in the Washington 
(D.C.) Star. 

As we refiect upon the inhumanity of 
communism, as we look behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains, as we glimpse, if but 
briefly the captive nations, we cannot—we 
simply must not—turn the other cheek, in 
the name of peace. The fate of the Jews 
in Russia could well be the fate of freedom- 
loving people the world over. Peace and 
freedom are indivisible. 

Who will come forward to defend peace and 
freedom? The fate of both rests with your 
personal decision, 

Until we meet again, remember: The Soviet 
Constitution guarantees “freedom of anti- 
religious propaganda,” but the government 
does not allow for the freedom of religious 
institutions to propagate their beliefs. 


John J. Shaughnessy, a Patriotic 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, it would be 
@ sad oversight if the recent passing of 
an obscure citizen from Brooklyn, a one- 
time minor Government civil service em- 
ployee, but without doubt a most dedi- 
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cated patriot, were not to receive due 
recognition in the Congress of the United 
States. More than any other single man, 
John Shaughnessy carried on a tireless 
campaign to make certain that all Amer- 
ican exports were clearly and unmistak- 
ably labeled “Made ir the United States 
of America.” A resolution (S. Con. Res. 
40) to this effect was passed by the 
Congress in 1953 but for many long years 
was almost ignored. No one pressed for 
its implementation harder than John J. 
Shaughnessy. No one was more aware of 
the way in which countries, such as the 
U.SS.R., could take advantage of our 
exports, particularly under the foreign 
aid program, by claiming them as their 
own, unless they were properly labeled. 

John Shaughnessy expressed himself 
most clearly, for example, in an open 
letter he wrote to the late President Ken- 
nedy, published in the Manchester Union 
Leader on March 14, 1963. On that oc- 
casion he wrote: 

Since we have a law compelling foreign 
importers to identify goods shipped here 
with the full name of their country—spelled 
out—why then can't American merchants 
and governmental entities do likewise and 
show American origin with the proper legal 
name of our country, “United States of 
America” on every item and every container 
unit—intermediate and master—for foreign 
or domestic use or consumption? 

We have nothing to be ashamed of In this 
line of human endeavor because the material 
which emanates here is the best obtainable 
anywhere on earth. 

My longtime efforts for “Mark American” 
have been purely altruistic. I never had 
anything to gain personally nor any other 
motive except to enhance the prestige and 
thereby promote the welfare of my country 
and yours, 


Fortunately, the work of this fearless 
and indomitable citizen has in large 
measure been rewarded with success. As 
233 over 3 years ago February 15, 
1962: 

I am pleased to note that with the assist- 
ance of the present administration, a sub- 
stantial Improvement has now been attained 
and Mr. Shaughnessy's quest is not in vain. 


The Department of Commerce found 
at that time that 75 percent of all the 
goods being shipped from 8 major ports 
were then “properly identified by use or 
predominant markings to indicate U.S. 
origin.” 

But vigilance in the continued execu- 
tion of this policy is essential. It is up 
to us in the Congress to make certain 
that the efforts of Mr. Shaughnessy will 
continue to bear fruit to the benefit of 
our country in the years ahead. 


Near East Speech 
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0 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
— OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been drawn to a statement 
by my distinguished colleague, the 
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gentleman from New York [Mr. HAL- 
PERN], in which he states that I linked 
German reparation to the Jews with my 
call for greater response by Israel to 
Arab refugee claims. I made no such 
link whatsoever, which the gentleman 
seems to appreciate when he says: 

I realize that by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion did the gentleman infer there could 
possibly be a connection. 


In the next sentence, he makes such 
a connection. I regret, of course, that 
he should have done so and I only repeat, 
as I said in my own remarks, that be- 
cause Israel has collected substantial 
reparation for German injuries to Jew- 
ish people, it is fitting and just, as Israel 
herself has constantly recognized, that 
there be a just settlement of claims of 
Arab refugees. I merely urge a stronger 
initiative, in order to commence the 
dialog necessary to achieve peace in 
the Near East. 


Higher Education Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 9567) to 
strengthen the educational resources of our 
colleges and universities and to provide 
financial assistance for students in post- 
secondary and higher education. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, which we 
have before us today will be a vital con- 
tribution to our progress in education 
and our progress as a nation. One of 
the significant features of our times is 
the extraordinary relevance of higher 
education to almost every aspect of our 
lives. Protecting the future as well as 
the past, our colleges and universities 
have become the bulwark of our society. 
No more endurable than a weak system 
of military defense, our higher educa- 
tion system must be strong to fulfill its 
increasingly essential role. 

At the present time higher education 
in the United States is neither as strong 
nor as accessible as it must be if it is to 
serve effectively. Such factors as the 
spiralling costs of attending college, the 
growing college age population which 
will have increased 100 percent between 
1960 and 1970, the exploding amount of 
new knowledge, demands for services of 
our educational institutions, present 
urgent problems for higher education. 

The purpose of H.R. 9567, the Higher 
Education Act of 1955, is to overcome 
some of these problems by strengthen- 
ing the educational resources of our col- 
leges and universities and providing fi- 
nancial assistance to students for 
education beyond the high school. Re- 
Sponsive to pressing needs, the legisla- 
tion provides a coordinated program for 
meeting our commitment to education. 
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Among the needs which this bill meets, 
there is none, in my opinion, more acute, 
than the need to provide opportunities 
for all our young people—regardless of 
family income level—for education to the 
limit of their abilities. As President 
Johnson has said, “Higher education is 
no longer a luxury, but a necessity.” 
Without the high-level education and 
training necessary for living in a com- 
plex and uncertain world and working 
in a changing labor market, an individ- 
ual is unable to achieve democracy’s 
promise of freedom and dignity. The 
hopelessness and helplessness of poverty 
is not caused so much by a shortage of 
money as a shortage of education. The 
recently enacted Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act will do much to 
alleviate the ills of educationally deprived 
children, but opportunities remain lim- 
ited and unequal until all able youths 
have access to higher education. 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act 
recognizes the fact that college attend- 
ance is related not so much to intellec- 
tual ability as ability to pay. It au- 
thorizes & comprehensive 5-year pro- 
gram of student financial aids to make 
the benefits of higher education avail- 
able to needy students and ease the 
financial burden for students from mid- 
dle-income families. The package of 
student aids provided by the bill includes 
educational opportunity grants of $200 
to $800 annually, guaranteed student 
loans with partially subsidized interest, 
and an expanded and liberalized work- 
study program. 

One year at a public institution now 
costs on the average $1,560. Under this 
program a student from a low-income 
family would be enabled to meet this ex- 
pense through a combination of various 
types of assistance to fit his individual 
needs. For instance, he could receive 
a $500 educational opportuhity grant, a 
$500 loan or scholarship from other 
sources, and earn the additional $560 
through the work-study program. 

It is estimated that approximately 
130,000 needy students could be assisted 
by educational opportunity grants in the 
first year of the program and thousands 
of students from low- and middle-income 
families would be aided by the guaran- 
teed loan and work-study programs. 
This assistance will mean for many the 
crucial difference between getting a col- 
lege education and not getting one. The 
impact of such a program could be great 
in my district where the median years of 
school completed in the adult popula- 
tion is 9.2. . 

Another title of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 to which I would like to 
call special attention, is title IV which 
authorizes assistance to institutions of 
higher education of applying their 
leadership and resources to the urgent 
problems of urban society. 

As a Representative from one of the 
most heavily urbanized areas in the 
world, I am convinced that this program 
has particular significance for the people 
of my district. Like most large urban 
areas, we are making an effort to cope 
with problems related to housing, em- 
ployment, race relations, recreation, 
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health, juvenile delinquency and poverty. 
However, the magnitude of many of 
these problems requires that much more 
be done. The colleges and universities 
of New York City, armed with badly 
needed funds, could provide invaluable 
assistance through increased public serv- 
ice programs. The major types of activi- 
ties would include cultural, technical, re- 
search and coordination services and 
adult education and extension programs. 
I look forward to seeing this program 
written into law. 

The other provisions of H.R. 9567 have 
my wholehearted support as well. Title 
I which will aid college and university 
libraries reaches the heart of education 
itself. The cooperative programs au- 
thorized by title II for strengthening 
the academic resources of developing in- 
stitutions are essential in expanding edu- 
cational opportunity. Title V, by doubl- 
ing the amount available for construc- 
tion grants to universities and colleges 
for academic facilities will help meet 
urgent classroom shortages. 

If enacted the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 will be the most significant legis- 
lation in higher education since the 
Land-Grant Acts which had such a large 
role in shaping the history of higher 
education and the history of the country. 
More than ever before the welfare of this 
Nation depends upon the investment in 
its human resources. The funds allotted 
for this legislation would represent a 
sound and wise investment in the future. 
I give my strongest support to this act. 


Wartime Benefactor of Famed 100th Bat- 
talion and 442d Regiment Dies in Ha- 
wali 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


oF Hawn 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday I received word that a very 
dear friend of mine had passed away. I 
was deeply shocked to learn of the death 
of Earl Finch. Like other members of 
the 442d Combat Team and the 100th In- 
fantry Battalion, I was a beneficiary of 
his kindness and understanding. 

News of his death took me back to the 
days when the dark clouds of suspicion 
hung over the heads of all Americans of 
Japanese ancestry during the early pe- 
riod of World War II. Earl Finch ap- 
peared as a welcome sunbeam breaking 
through the ominous clouds bringing us 
assurances that there was sunshine be- 
yond. It was his kind of friendship and 
understanding which spurred the men of 
the 100th and the 442d to the fame and 
record they did establish in World War 
II. To those of us who were fortunate 
enough to know him, Earl Finch and his 
memory shall always serve as a symbol of 
true friendship in time of need. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Honolulu Advertiser 
published an editorial on this great per- 
son, and I place it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

EARL FINCH 

Earl Finch, who died Thursday, remained 
something of an enigma to the end of his 
too brief life. 

From the time, more than 20 years ago, 
that he began befriending Japanese-Amer- 
ican servicemen in his hometown of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., scores of newspaper and maga- 
zine writers have tried to “explain” Finch. 

None of them really succeeded. Whether 
they were suspicious or sympathetic, none 
could quite believe this man from the rural 
South who made it his personal ‘mission 
to change the lot of the Nisei in uniform. 

It was a mission that engulfed his life. 
He devoted thousands of dollars and more 
thousands of hours to simple acts of friend- 
ship that demonstrated his faith in these 
men—and his understanding. 

Pinch apparently was a man who was ut- 
terly incapable of hatred. eared in an 
area where racial prejudice is part of the 
community heritage, he could not hate serv- 
icemen from Hawaii because of their an- 
cestry. 

And when he was suspected and reviled— 
made almost an outcast—because he be- 
friended these men, he could not find it in 
his heart to hate his own people. For he 
understood them, too, and the forces that 
made them as they were. 

Long afterward, trying to explain it all, 
Finch would say of his Mississippi boyhood 
neighbors: These are good people; they just 
don’t understand. They're clinging to their 
past and their traditions, and they haven’t 
been able to catch up with the world.” 

“Don't blame them,” he would say. “I 
have to feel sorry for them.” 

Hollywood made various attempts to film 
Finch’s amazing story. One company was 
ready to begin production when Finch 
turned down the script, though it was a 
good one. He couldn't accept it, he said, 
because it would show the people of Hatties- 
burg in an unfavorable light. 

That seems to have been Earl Finch's 
secret, the “angle” that no one could find. 
He simply could not hate, he could only 
understand. And because of that, not many 
could understand him. 

He followed the dictates of his heart be- 
cause they were what was important to him. 
In doing it, Earl Finch, the rancher and 
smalltown merchant, became a much great- 
er man. 

And now that he has gone, Hawaii is the 
poorer. And so is all our world, including 
the South, which gave him to us. 


A $10 Cadillac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


Or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article, sent to me by a 
constituent, satirically denounces mas- 
sive Federal spending which is imposing 
a monstrous debt on generations yet un- 
born. Personally, Mr. Speaker, I have 
no desire to drive a $10 Cadillac, nor will 
I be a part of the movement saddling 
our children with the cost of our luxuri- 
ous living. 
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I commend the article to my col- 
leagues: 

Robert Coulson, member, Illinois Senate, 
in Michigan Medicine: There is no trick 
to this,” said the man. III sell you a brand 
new Cadillac, this year’s model, for $10. I'll 
sell you as many as you want. Or any other 
make of car on the same basis. Any color 
or model and I'll make the same offer next 
year when you wish to trade it in. 

“For my profit,” he continued, “all I want 
is a note for $30,000 payable 20 years from 
now, and signed by your relatives and neigh- 
bors.” 

My first reaction was suspicious refusal. 
It seemed that he was making too much 
profit. There was too great a difference be- 
tween $5,000 advanced now and $30,000 re- 
paid in 20 years. But then the gnawing 
doubt began to assail me. 

I would not have to repay any of it. Per- 
haps my children and neighbors could easily 
afford the money when the debt came due. 

If there is any kind of inflation, repudia- 
tion, or-inyasion, then I could beat the game 
and have a Cadillac for $10. 

And even if none of those things happen 
within the 20 years, my grandchildren and 
the neighbors’ grandchildren can refinance 
the note and promise to pay $60,000 in 20 
more years and they can wait for the infla- 
tion, repudiation, or invasion. 

There is a great temptation to gamble on 
the hope that something will happen. 
Meanwhile, the Cadillac would be mine to 
enjoy. So I selected a white convertible, 
paid the $10, and drove happily away. 

But how did that huckster and I manage 
to get my relatives and friends to sign those 
notes? Easy. We cut them in on the same 
deal. We had no trouble at all getting them 
to vote on the scheme and turn the whole 
thing over to our Government officials to 
handle for us. 

I expect that I will be dead before it is 
time to pay the piper. My grandchildren? 
Well, surely they will be at least as smart as 
Tam. All they need do to beat the game 
in their time is to repudiate the debt, in- 
Hate the currency, or (if they are not too 
smart) refinance the national debt. 

You know, sometimes I suspect that some- 
thing is wrong with this whole scheme of 
more benefits from Washington at no cost 
except an increase in the national 
to pay in the distant future. But I don’t 
seem to be able to explain it—even to myself; 
after all, I am driving that white convertible. 


U.S.S. “Benjamin Franklin” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of this distinguished body to a letter 
I recently received from Adm. Hyman 
Rickover, father of the nuclear subma- 
rine. In his letter Admiral Rickover re- 
ports on the successful completion of the 
first sea trials of our 30th Polaris nuclear 
submarine, the U.S.S. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. This ship is named for a distin- 
guished native of Boston and one of the 
most illustrious of our Founding Fathers, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider the successful 
completion of the sea trials of the U.S.S. 
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Benjamin Franklin, a fitting tribute to 
a Bostonian who in his day displayed the 
same intelligence, ingenuity, and inven- 
tiveness that is necessary today to build 
a nuclear submarine. 

It is a real pleasure to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point Ad- 


miral Rickover's letter: 
US.S. “BENJAMIN FRANKLIN,” 
(SSBN 640), 


AT SEA IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC, 
August 30, 1965. 
Hon. Tuomas P. O'NEILL, JR. 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. O'NEILL: We have Just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of the 
U.S. S. Benjamin Franklin, our 30th Polaris 
nuclear submarine. We also have in opera- 
tion 22 attack type nuclear submarines, mak- 
ing a total of 52. The Benjamin Franklin 
was built by the Electric Boat Division, Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. 

This ship is named for Benjamin Frank- 
lin (1706-90), one of the most illustrious of 
our Founding Fathers. A plain man of the 
people, his life was the American success 
story writ large. In his autobiography he 
speaks of his lowly beginnings and notes with 
quiet pride that he emerged from the pov- 
erty and obscurity of his birth to a state of 
affluence and some degree of reputation in 
the world. He did so purely on merit for 
he was, in every sense of the word, a self- 
made man, owing little if anything to luck 
or the assistance of others, never pushing 
ahead at the expense of a fellow man. 

Franklin was the youngest son of a poor 
tallow chandler who had migrated to Boston 
from England and married as his second wife 
the daughter of a farmer indentured serving 
maid. With 17 children to raise, he could 
give Benjamin only 2 to 3 years of schooling, 
but he encouraged him to study on his own, 
a habit which was to remain with Franklin 
all his life. At 10 the boy went to work in 
the family shop; at 12 he was apprenticed to 
his half-brother to learn the printing trade, 
this being considered a suitable vocation for 
one whose love of books was already manifest. 

In later life Franklin often remarked that 
he could not remember a time when he did 
not read. Books were his teachers. 
Through them he made himself a well-edu- 
cated man. Taking the best authors as his 
models, he worked hard at perfecting his 
writing, eventually achiving a simple, lucid 
style. His thirst for knowledge never ceased. 
Since he wanted to read foreign books, he 
decided at 27—a busy young merchant—to 
teach Himself to do so. “I soon made myself 
so much the master of the French," he re- 
marked, “as to be able to read the books 
with ease, I then undertook the Italian.” 
Later on, “with a little painstaking, acquired 
as much of the Spanish as to read their books 
also." He read not only for instruction but 
for enjoyment. His taste was catholic. All 
his life, men of learning and position, who 
would ordinarily not bother with an artisan, 
sought Franklin's company. He supposed it 
was because “reading had so improved my 
mind that my conversation was valued.” 

At 17 Franklin had learned all his brother 
could teach him and was ready to make his 
own way in the world. He went to New York 
but could find no work there, so continued 
on to Philadelphia. This is how he de- 
scribes his arrival there after a long and 
uncomfortable trip—walking 50 miles, get- 
ting nearly shipwrecked, and helping to row 
a boat part of the way: “I was dirty from my 
journey; my pockets were stuffed out with 
shirts and stockings; I knew no soul, nor 
where to look for lodging. I was fatigued 
with traveling, rowing, and want of rest, I 
was very hungry and my whole stock of cash 
consisted of a Dutch dollar." He bought 
three large bread rolls. Wandering about 
town, munching, he met a fellow traveler. 
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He gave her and her child two of his rolls. 
Thus did Franklin enter the town that was 
to become his permanent home, where he 
would rise to wealth and fame. 

Seven years later he owned his own print- 
shop, a stationery store, and a newspaper. 
He had in the meantime perfected his art by 
working for 18 months in England and could 
do the most intricate and difficult print jobs. 
At 26 he began the highly profitable annual 
publication of Poor Richard's Almanac.” 
He managed his affairs so ably that at 42 he 
retired with an income equivalent to that 
of a royal governor.. Though he was gcod 
at it, moneymaking never interested him, ex- 
cept as a means to obtain leisure for the 
things he really enjoyed: reading, study, sci- 
entific experimentation, social discourse, and 
correspondence with men of similar in- 
terests. 

Wulle still a journeyman printer, he had 
founded a club for sociability and self-im- 
provement, called the Junto, of which he 
later said that it was “the best school of 
philosophy, morals, and politics” then exist- 
ing in Pe lvania. Its membership of 
about 12 consisted of alert, intelligent young 
artisans, tradesmen, and clerks who liked to 
read and debate. They met Friday evenings 
to discuss history, ethics, poetry, travels, 
mechanic arts, and science (then called 
natural philosophy). It has been said of 
this group that it “brought the enlighten- 
ment in a leather apron to Philadelphia.” 

Franklin, who was full of ideas for improv- 
ing life in Philadelphia and the Colonies in 
general, submitted all his proposals to the 
junto where they were debated. Once ac- 
cepted, members worked hard to get them 
put into effect. As a result, improvements 
were made in paving, lighting, and policing 
the town; a volunteer fire department and 
militia were formed; a municipal hospital 
was established; the foundations were laid 
for what became the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the American Philosophical So- 
clety, Of most lasting importance, perhaps, 
was Franklin’s plan for a subscription l- 
brary, the first In the Colonies. Access to 
books, he felt, meant that “the doors to 
wisdom were never shut.” The idea caught 
on. He noted with satisfaction that the nu- 
merous libraries springing up everywhere 
“have improved the general conversation of 
Americans, made the common tradesmen and 
farmers as intelligent as most gentleman 
from other countries, and perhaps have con- 
tributed in some degree to the stand so 
generally made throughout the Colonies in 
defense of their privileges.” The value of 
knowledge to man and society has never been 
put more succinctly. 

When he was 40, Franklin discovered elec- 
tricity. It was then a sort of magic, a parlor 
trick, Franklin—ably supported by his 
jJunto—threw himself into experimentations 
and developed a workable theory which he 
proved in his famous kite experiment. In 
the 6 years between 1746 and 1752 his con- 
tributions to electricity changed it from a 
curiosity to a science, and in the process 
made him world famous. His writings on 
electricity were compared with Newton's 
opties: he became the friend of most con- 
temporary scientists, was made a member of 
virtually every scientific society and received 
honorary degrees from 20 universities, He 
was the first American scientist to win uni- 
versal acclaim; the first American author to 
have his books translated and read as widely 
in Europe as in America. When he was sent 
to Paris, as America's first Ambassador to a 
major power, the admiration of France for 
Franklin's scientific achievement in catching 
lightning and putting it to man’s use con- 
tributed not a little to the success of his 
mission: winning the help of France to the 
revolutionary cause. 

Asa man of leisure, Franklin found himself 
more and more drawn into public service, 
this belng expected of anyone who had the 
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time and ability to serve. He becamea mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Legislature, the Com- 
mittee ot Five charged with drafting the 
Declaration of Independence, the Second 
Continental Congress, and the Constitutional 
Convention. In one way or another, he rep- 
resented America abroad a total of 25 years, 
becoming an exceedingly skillful diplomat. 
His statement, in hearings before Parliament, 
of the case of the colonies against the hated 
Stamp Act was masterly and helped bring 
about the repeal of this act. He was among 
the first to that not merely taxa- 
tion but legislation in general without repre- 
sentation could not be borne by Englishmen, 
whether they lived at home or abroad. The 
bond uniting England and its colonies, he 
argued, was the King, not Parllament. Had 
his dominion status theory been accepted, 
the war might have been prevented but, as he 
sadly remarked, “there was not enough wis- 
dom.” 

At 65, Franklin began his autobiography, 
intending it for his son. When pressure of 
public duties interrupted work on the book, 
one of his friends pleaded with him to com- 
plete it. All that had happened to Frank- 
lin, he urged, was of great historic interest 
since it was connected with the detall of 
the manners and situation of a rising people.” 
Moreover, the way he had planned and con- 
ducted his life was a sort of key and ex- 
plained many things that all men ought to 
have once explained to them, to give them 
a chance of becoming wise by foresight.” 

His philosophy of life, the virtues he cul- 
tivated—competent workmanship, honesty, 
industry and frugality—are within every- 
one's grasp; they are as important to a good 
and successful life today as in his time. No 
American child ought to grow to adulthood 
without having read the autobiography of 
this talented, wise and good man, who per- 
sonified all that is best in America. “Merely 
by being himself,“ wrote Mark van Doren, 
“he dignified and glorified his country.” 

Respectfully, 
H. G. RICKOVER, 


Samuel F. Pryor, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN, Mr. Speaker, I note that 
my good friend, Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., vice 
president of public relations and govern- 
mental affairs at Pan American World 
Airways, is retiring after 25 years of 
service. 

Mr. Pryor has had a distinguished 
career with Pan Am. He has established 
a worldwide reputation in his field. 

He holds a Medal of Merit presented to 
him by President Truman for skillfully 
and successfully directing the World War 
II airport development program that led 
to the construction of 50 strategic air- 
bases in Latin America and Africa. 

Mr. Pryor’s friends are legion; so is a 
listing of the many civic, charitable, and 
fraternal organizations to which he has 
contributed his time and talents. 

We in Connecticut are confident that 
he will continue to play an active, vigor- 
ous, and skillful role in the affairs of his 
community. 

My one regret is that we will have to 
share him with Hawaii. H is planning 
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to divide his time between his permanent 
home in Field Point Park, Greenwich, 
and his ranch on the island of Maui, 
Hawaii. 


A Great Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 5 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Alliance for Progress enters its fifth year, 
we should recognize that it needs the 
strong support of all of us. Unfortu- 
nately, this momentous hemispheric ex- 
periment has often been belittled by 
those who have not taken the time to 
study its great achievements. Under 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the Recorp an editorial which 
points out that such attitudes can become 
self-fulfilling prophecies. The editorial 
is from a great newspaper, published in 
Miami Springs, Fla., by Latin Americans, 
and called Diario Las Americas. The 
publisher of this newspaper is Francisco 
Aguirre and the editor is Dr. Horacio 
Aguirre. 


Diario Las Americas is an extremely 
valuable daily addition to our knowledge 


Foun Years AFTER THE PUNTA DEL ESTE 
CHARTER 


It is 4 years now that the institutional 
bases of the Alllance for Progress were laid, 
upon the signature of the Punta del Este 
Charter in Uruguay. 

Constantly, there are persons who with 
marked looseness emit opinions about the 
Alliance for Progress without being duly in- 
formed on the subject. They generally emit 
pessimistic concepts, repeating perhaps what 
others have said, but without bothering to 
confirm such information. 

It is true that the Alliance has met many 
obstacles in its operation, even because it be- 
ing something new and of so vast propor- 
tions, it was logical this should happen. It 
is also true that at the beginning it lacked 
the necessary flexibility to orient the coordi- 
nation between the United States and the 
Latin Americen governments. Also, the 
lack of political stability in some instances, 
as well as the Communist subversion in 
others, have been negative factors in the 
grandiose project. But this does not in any 
way mean that positive and transcendental 
accomplishments have not been made which 
will steadily grow at the same pace the Al- 
Hance for moves ahead. 

It is all right that those who are in posi- 
tion to do it may point out with objective- 
ness the errors committed, but it is not right 
that, as a systematic point, any person lack- 
ing official data and knowledge of the sub- 
ject, may speak of absolute or big failures in 
connection with the Alliance. 

Perhaps there may be some who exaggerate 
its benefits, but these are few. The most are 
the severe critics who, with or without bad 
faith, repeat the accusations that a 
the Alliance have been spelled by elements 
who are completely in the dark about its 
operation or who have perverse interest to 
discredit it. 

The Alliance for Progress needs the decided 
backing of all and each of the governments 
that signed the Punta del Este Charter, and 
it also needs, as an equally fundamental fact, 
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the support of all the live forces of those 
nations, signers of the charter. 

One of the important aspects of the Al- 
liance for Progress is provided, precisely, by 
the participation of the private individual, 
of the private concerns, in the realization of 
this gigantic project. And these sectors of 
the national life of each American Republic 
have the duty to contribute with their in- 
telligence, their capacity and their enthus- 
jasm, to the success of the Alliance. 


Brooklyn Has Its Own TV 
Celebrity Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article from the August 29, 
1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


We are extremely proud that excel- 
lent telecasts are emanating from the 
NBC-TY color studio in my congressional 
district in Brooklyn. The celebrities who 
appear on these telecasts have received 
an enthusiastic reception from our peo- 
ple. Just as the tree that grew in Brook- 
lyn gave a boost to horticulture, we are 
delighted that these most enjoyable 
shows are elevating culture throughout 
the land. 

The article follows: 

BRooKLYN Has Its Own TV CELEBRITY CENTER 

Hollywood and Vine—the crossroads for 
celebrities—has a counterpart here in the 
East. At Avenue M and I4th Street in 
Brooklyn, NBC-TV studio is a gathering 
place for some of the world's greatest per- 
formers. The impressive building houses 
two immense stages, one being used for the 
distinguished Bell Telephone Hour color 
telecasts. People in the neighborhood have 
grown accustomed to the faces of some of 
the world’s leading performers and on occa- 
sion are invited to watch rehearsals for the 
live hour-long show. 

It is not uncommon to see a quiet group 
of teenagers standing near the entrance 
waiting for a glimpse or perhaps the auto- 
graph of their idol. Last season, when 
actor-singer Robert Goulet was rehearsing— 
at the same time that international opera 
sensation Joan Sutherland was taping for a 
future program—a group of about a dozen 
young girls waited patiently at the entrance. 
Mr. Goulet left the studio unnoticed and 
the loyal fans still kept their vigil. Finally, 
a production assistant went to the door and 
announced, “Girls, I'm sorry, but Mr. Goulet 
is gone for the day. The spokesman for the 

up said, “But we're not waiting to see 
Robert Goulet—we are waiting to see Miss 
Sutherland.” 
UNFORGETTABLE 


They were invited into the studio where, 
in rapt silence, they listened while the fa- 
mous Joan Sutherland rehearsed with Don- 
ald Voorhees and the Bell Telephone Orches- 
tra, an experience “not ever to be forgotten,” 
according to the Sutherland fans. 

No matter what the individual’s taste— 
be it opera, ballet, jazz, concert, or musical 
comedy—if he waits a little while at the 
doorway he is bound to see one of the top 
artists in his chosen field; “something for 
everyone” seems to be the format of this 
program, now in its 26th year, and as an 

j example of the variety and extent of per- 
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formers in the continuing parade to Avenue 
M and 14th, here is a quick turn through 
the alphabet for a very brief list of artists 
who have appeared there for rehearsals and 
telecasts: Louis Armstrong, Count Basie, 
Harry Belafonte, Ray Bolger, Maurice Che- 
valier, Van Cliburn, Bing Crosby, Eileen Far- 
rell, Ella Fitzgerald, Dame Margot Fonteyn, 
Sir John Gielgud, Benny Goodman, Lena 
Horne, Guy Lombardo, Yehudi Menuhin, Ru- 
dolf Nureyev, Gregor Piatigorsky, Carl Sand- 
burg, Tommy Sands, Andres Segovia, Seren- 
dipity Singers, Helen Traubel, Bobby Troup, 
Fred Waring, Robert Young, and Igor 
Youskevitch. 

The studio building itself covers an entire 
block and has a 178- by 88-foot stage area, the 
largest television studio in the world. Bat- 
teries of overhead spotlights have a capacity 
of almost 1 million wattse—enough to light 
a community of 3,000 homes. Five televi- 
sion cameras and two overhead sound booms 
directed from a control room with a 15-foot- 
long control board, through the rehearsals 
and the final live telecast. Approximately 
300 people direct their efforts toward a smooth 
show—these include artists, technicians, set 
and costume designers, make-up and ward- 
robe people, musicians, studio cops, painters, 
carpenters, photographers, writers, producers, 
and, yes, sandwich vendors who supply nour- 
ishment during rehearsal breaks. 

LOCAL APPEAL 


“Show biz” is usually regarded by laymen 
as an unapproachable razzle-dazzle really 
known only to those who are “in.” But the 
Brooklyn NBC studio has a very human ap- 
peal for local Brooklynites, and to prove this 
polnt: At the first telecast of the “Telephone 
Hour" 6 years ago, a small lady sat in the 
stands making rapid notes on filecards held 
in a small box on her lap. Obviously, one of 
the wardrobe mistresses. Five or six pro- 
grams went by, with the busy little lady— 
now on a first-name basis with the director, 
camera crew, producer, and many of the 
stars—keeping her meticulous notes. It was 
about at this point in the program's televi- 
sion progress that it was discovered that the 
“wardrobe lady” was actually an admirer of 
the program and that she was keeping—and 
has kept to this date—exact records for each 
Program of stars (mumbers sung or danced, 
costumes, and other pertinent data). She is 
now as familiar to those involved with the 
show as a television camera, and each show 
night has a bag of candy which she offers 
to the stars and all those connected with the 
program. Her fastidious recordkeeping con- 
tinues. 

BUSY CORNER 


This fall the corner of Avenue M and 14th 
will again be in the ascendancy for local 
“stargazers.” For instance, the first Bell 
Telephone Hour“ of the season, on Septem- 
ber 26, will star Ginger Rogers, Ella Fitzger- 
ald, Roberta Peters, Earl Wrightson, Nancy 
Dussault, John Davidson, and Ferrante 
and Teicher. During the year ahéad, other 
celebrities to watch for will be Lena Horne, 
Robert Merrill, Pete Fountain, Victor Borge, 
Patti Page, Joan Sutherland, Benny Good- 
man, Henry Fonda, Robert Young, and Jane 
Morgan, just to mention a few. Yes, there 
is a Hollywood and Vine in Brooklyn. 


Sing-Out 1965: Youth With a Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, August 23, it was my privilege 
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to be present at a special invitational 
performance of Smg-Out 1965,” pre- 
sented by Moral Re-Armament for Mem- 
bers of Congress, the administration, the 
judiciary and the diplomatic corps at the 
Washington Hilton Hotel. 

“Sing-Out 1965” is a musical variety 
show with a message. It employs a cast 
of over 100 young people from 52 col- 
lege and university campuses in 17 coun- 
tries. They put the enthusiasm of youth 
behind ideas and ideals of justice and 
fairplay that are age old. 

This ensemble soon will leave for the 
Far East where they will perform in 
Japan and Korea. They hope to bring 
Asians a better understanding of Ameri- 
can youth, an image certainly different 
from the juvenile delinquents and beat- 
nik and rock'n rollers they all too often 
observe. 

The performance here in Washington 
was an exhilarating experience. 

The young people sang and danced 
with the aplomb of professionals. Their 
songs were catchy and carried a message 
of moral rearmament. In order to ac- 
quaint those Members of Congress who 


were not able to attend the concert with 


the work of “Sing-Out 1965.“ I am in- 
cluding in the Recorp at this point two 
reviews which appeared in the press. 
One is a column by Ruth Montgomery 
which appeared in the August 28 issue 
of the New York Journal-American. 
The other is from the Christian Science 
Monitor of August 26, 1965. 

It is my hope that these reviews will 
provide the incentive for Members of 
Congress who have not yet seen Sing- 
Out 1965” to attend the performance 
planned after Labor Day when the boys 
and girls return to the Nation's Capital: 
[From the New York (N.Y.) Journal-Amer- 

ican, Aug. 28, 1965} 
YOUNG America's REAL IMAGE 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WASHINGTON. —One hundred “college-age 
Americans are off to Korea and Japan next 
month to try to convince Asians that rioting 
students on our university campuses are not 
typical of U.S. youth. 

More than 4,000 people thronged a hall here 
this week to view “Sing-out 1965," the variety 
show which student members of Moral Re- 
armament are taking on tour in Asia. 
Ninety-six Members of Congress and 54 for- 
eign ambassadors sponsored the showing here. 

Stan Musial, president Johnson's physical 
fitness adviser, who visited the Mackinac 
Island headquarters of Moral Rearmament 
earlier this month, said of the preparations 
for the Asian tour: 

“I wish the Peace Corps could get this 
sort of training. The Peace Corps needs to 
learn more than just an occupation in order 
to be effective in the countries they go to. 
There is an instant need for a multiplication 
of what you are doing here. You are giving 
youths an aim and purpose for their lives.” 

After appearances at university campuses 
throughout Japan, the visit will be climaxed 
by an assemblage of governmental, youth, 
and labor leaders at Odawara, outside Tokyo. 

The troupe hopes to proceed to India, 
where Mahatma Grandhi's grandson, Rajmo- 
han Grandhi, is in charge of arrangements. 
Grandhi, 29-year-old editor of a weekly news- 
magazine in India, attended the summer 
seminar at Mackinac, and said of it: “This 
is the young America we must take to Asia, 
to change the image of what America stands 
for; to show its dedication, patriotism and 
selflessness. And also to give Asians some 
of this same enthusiasm and patriotism they 
need today.” 
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The theme of the conference revolved 
around the idea that our way of life is 
producing: “technical giants but moral 
dwarfs; that technological knowhow can be 
“animalizing” unless it is paralleled by a 
“humanizing” process which develops “moral 
fiber, guts, and character.” 

Half of today's world population is under 
18 year of age. By next year half of the 
U.S. population will be under 25. Youth is 
therefore a potentially explosive force which, 
unless channeled into productive paths, can 
lead to upheaval and rioting for the mere sake 
of rioting. 

Students attending this summer's seminar 
complained of the vacuum“ on American 
campuses” because no one shows us what 
to do.“ Resentful of the “noisy minority,” 
which is giving the United States a bad 
image abroad, 100 of the students are forgo- 
ing college for a year, and raising their own 
finances for the Asian trip, in order to dem- 
onstrate that the vast majority of young 
America is patriotic and idealistic. 

From The Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
26, 1965) 
WASHINGTON Srvc-Our Wir a Morat BEAT 

WasHincton.—"“We Americans ought to be 
the most revolutionary people on earth.” 

“We've got the power and speed to make 
a new tomorrow.” “We are a go generation.” 

The young people of Moral Re-Armament 

(MRA) were belting it out—their songs and 
their philosophy—on invitation of nearly 100 
Members of Congress and members of the 
diplomatic corps. This was Sing- out 
1965"—the MRA musical morality play for 
this year. 
The next stage for the show, after a stop- 
over at their headquarters at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., will be Japan. Then South 
Korea. Later India. 


“You can't think crooked 
And live straight. 
If you're a chauffeur 
Or a chief of state; 
Clean up.the nation 
Before it’s too late.” 


HURRICANES OF LAUGHTER 


On stage were youngsters from 17 coun- 
tries and in the United States, from 52 
campuses. They went from laughter, always 
in hurricanes, to the sudden, deep serious: 


“Freedom isn't free; 
Freedom isn’t free; 
You've got to pay a price, 
You've got to sacrifice, 
For your li-ber-ty.” 
FACES AND GESTURES 
The listener was a watcher, too, The faces 
of the cast, and their gestures, were left 
almost as free, and certainly as individualist, 
as the MRA philosophy they espoused. The 
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director of the performance, Henry Cass, a 
producer of Shaw and Shakespeare at the 
Old Vic in London and now director of the 
Westminster Theater, let everyone cut loose 
in his own way much of the time. 

Faces were studies in personal exuber- 
ance; gestures were strenuous or lilting 
or a quiet rapture, in various shades of light 
and dark colors, in the midst of powerful 
choruses. The loudspeakers could have been 
turned off and the 4,300 people in the huge 
ballroom of the new Washington Hilton 
would have vibrated just the same. 

For a few moments there was unwonted 
quiet. Four girls sang wistfully, after the 
folk fashion of the day, turning the hearty 
and militant tone of the evening into poet- 
ry, but always making the same point: 


“Run and catch the wind * * * 
Think of something big to do; 
Run and catch the wind. 
Think of something big to do; 
Someone else will follow you; 
Run and catch the wind.“ 


SHARP REFERENCES. 


There were a few sharp references to the 
“moaning and groaning” on today's cam- 
puses, to a pacifist, antipatriotic minority— 
just enough to make the point that this was 
a different type of youth, ready to lay its 
patriotism on the line and work with energy 
for “the stuff of which this Nation’s made.” 

“Up, up with people,” they sang, lifting 
the audience onto its swaying feet, With 
this concern, “there'd be a lot less people to 
worry about; and a lot more people who 
care.” 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on exe (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OPF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent; Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gor- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co: to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
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Plight of the South Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
very eloquent editorial printed in the 
State, of Columbia, S.C., on August 11, 
1965, entitled “This, Too, Will Pass.” 
This editorial contains so much candor 
and so much truth, pointing out that the 
Johnson administration is trying to put 
the people of the South through another 
tragic era of reconstruction. 

I commend these editorial comments, 
Mr. President, to the attention of all of 
my colleagues. I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tuts, Too, Witt Pass 

We southerners Lived through one “tragic 
era” of Reconstruction. We can live through 
another. 

Renewed exposure to the force bills of a 
vindictive Federal Government will not be 
easy. or pleasant. But this is a time for de- 
termination, not despair. It la a time for 
sorting things out, for thinking things 
through, for storing up memories of men and 
their misslons—all against a day of political 
reckoning. 


Difficult days lie ahead. Living through 
them will take courage, and character, and 
perseverance, and—most of all—patience. 
But let true southerners never forget that 
what confronts us today is as a Sunday 
school picnic compared with what faced our 
people a century ago. 

Then, as now, a hostile administration— 
burning with resentment against the South 
and yearning to establish itself as the party 
of perpetual ascendancy—controlled Wash- 
ington. Then, as now, every effort was made 
to buld a powerful and perennial] political 
machine out of the ranks of the southern 
Negro. Then, as now, there was eager will- 
ingness to condemn, convict, and punish the 
white southerner simply because he is white 
and southern, irrespective of the weight of 
evidence in any given case. 

But then, the oppression of the South came 
at the hands of radical Republicans. Today, 
it comes at the hands of radical Democrats. 
Then, the white people of the South stood 
shoulder-to-shoulder in their grim deter- 
mination to regain control over their own 
governments and their own destinies, To- 
day, too many white southerners have sold 
thelr unprincipled souls for political gain, 
economic favors, or Federal patronage (or 
patronizing). 

But even go, the plight of the South today 
is far better than it was during the first Re- 
construction. In large measure, we are pay- 
ing the price of our own progress.. Much of 
tion now he 


of political independence in 1964. (Only a 
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fool would contend there is no relationship 
between the Goldwater vote of last year and 
the Johnson persecution of this year.) 

And the economic progress of the South 
is a source of frustration and envy to the 
union bosses who thus far have been unable 
to dominate this region as they have others, 
The Johnson administration and the Na- 
tion's labor bosses seek to correct that situa- 
tion by hitting the South where it hurts 
through the right-to-work laws which have 
brought industry, and jobs, and economic 
well-being to the region. 

The South seems to be marked for, every 
sort of subjugation which can be mustered 
up by a man who Jong since abandoned his 
own lightly held pretense of being a south- 
erner 


Lyndon B. Johnson has loosed upon a 
proud land the unscrupulous zealots who 
promote civil disorder in the name of civil 
rights. He has stirred up that equally-odious 
collection of mischlef-makers who parade 
under the variegated names of the Ku Klux 
Klan. He has proudly signed his name (in 
company with Martin Luther King) to a 
bill which opens the floodgates for Uliterate, 
untutored, and unqualified Negroes to in- 
fluence the course of Government in the 
South. 

But Lyndon Johnson has not broken the 
spirit of the self-respecting southerner who 
will not be goaded, or browbeaten, or bribed 
or cajoled into surrendering either his pride 
or his place. When Lyndon Johnson has 
moved on into whatever niche inexorable 
history may reserve for him, these words of 
Henry W. Grady will still be remembered in 
the South: 

“If there is any human force that cannot 
be withstood, It is the power of the blended 
intelligence and responsibility of a free com- 
munity. Against it, numbers and corruption 
cannot prevail. It cannot be forbidden in the 
law, or divorced in force. It is the inalien- 
able right of every free community. It is 
on this, Sir, that we rely in the South. Not 
the cowardly menace of mask or shotgun; but 
the peaceful majesty of intelligence and 
responsibility, massed and united for the 
protection of its homes and the preservation 
of its Hberty.” 


The Questionable Immigration Dill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS — 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, too late to affect the course of 
action in the House, but not too late, 
perhaps, to influence action in the Sen- 
ate, the press of the country has begun 
to be aroused about the shortcomings of 
the immigration bill which recently 
passed the House. 

The attached recent editorial in the 
Minneapolis Tribune bespeaks a real 
concern, a concern in which I share: 

QUESTIONABLE IMMIGRATION BILL 

The immigration bill just passed by the 

House, under pressure from the administra- 


tion and various national minorities in this 
country, is a strange piece of business. It 
wipes out the present quota system, which 
favors western and northern Europe, and 
sets up new restrictions for all countries ex- 
cept those of the Western Hemisphere. No 
quotas would apply in the New World. 

This means that Latin America and the 
Caribbean islands, which have been contrib- 
uting an increasing flow of their overpopula- 
tion, would be free to send unlimited num- 
bers to the United. States in the future. 
They now account for about a third of the 
approximately 300,000 immigrants yearly. 

Latin America's population exceeds that of 
North America, There the birth rate per 
1,000 population is 40; in North America it is 
24. Thus, the prosperous-looking United 
States is likely to lure more and more Latins 
in the people-crowded years ahead. So the 
immigration bill discriminates against the 
rest of the world in favor of Latin America. 

Also, the bill would bring an immediate 
50,000 boost in immigration from the quota 
countries. There was a time when the fron- 
tiers of this Nation cried out for settlers. 
But the frontiers are no more, and America, 
by many standards, also is over- 
populated. Maybe it’s time for the United 
States to be thinking about future living 
room for its own people, rather than to be so 
concerned about providing an escape hatch 
for teeming peoples elsewhere. 

The Senate has a serious assignment to 
undo the mischief of the House bill. A sub- 
committee made a start by approving a limi- 
tation on hemisphere migrants. 


Vietnam Airman Hits Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a letter written by an Amer- 
ican serviceman in Vietnam-—aAlc. James 
A. Ferguson of Lincoin Park, Mich., 
whose home is in my congressional dis- 
trict. This letter appeared in the “Pub- 
lic Letterbox” of the Mellus Newspapers, 
which are published in Lincoln Park, 
Mich. 

In this letter, Airman Ferguson cap- 
tures the spirit of the rican fighting 
man which has carried the United States 
victory in every war in which this Natio» 
has participated. This young man, 
whose father fought in World War II. 
has a remarkable insight into the real 
issues that we are facing in the Far East 
and throughout the world. 

For this reason, and because I think 
that Airman Ferguson's letter should re- 
ceive wider recognition, I include it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

VIETNAM Amman Hirs COMMUNISM 
To the Evrroz: 

Today I had a chance to read an Armed 

Forces newspaper, the Stars and Stripes, 
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dated August 9. There is an article in it that 
left me with a cold chill. 

It is about a number of youths in America 
that think the job we are trying to do over 
here in Vietnam is a waste of time. 

WILL STAND ALONE 


It discourages me to think that these peo- 
ple—the leaders of tomorrow—want to stand 
aside and see Communist strongholds estab- 
lished, one after another, until we find our- 
selves standing alone in the world. 

If Vietnam falis to communism, our prob- 
lem will not stop there. It will go on as it 
has in Berlin, Korea, China, and countries 
of Europe. 

If you are bothered by a pain that con- 

tinues, you find a cure. This is what we 

have to do now with the Communist push. 
CHOKES FREEDOM 


Its growth has to be arrested before it 
chokes out all the freedom we have ever 
known. 

The United States has seen Berlin and 
Korea occupied and fall to the ways of com- 
munism. At last our country has finally 
started to tell this growing child, “No. 
We must teach it that it cannot 
have everything it wants. 

I am 22 years old. This is the first time 
I have tasted war, and have seen the destruc- 
tion that it brings. My father fought in the 
Second World War, in the Pacific area. 

Now I am proud to serve my country, as he 
did. If it becomes necessary, I will lay down 
my life for the country I love and want to 
see stay free for my sister’s children. I do 
not want to see them grow up in a Commu- 
nist world. 

I just can’t see how these young agitators, 
who, before, were stuffing each other into 
cars and telephone booths, and were inter- 
ested in panty raids, now have become the 
leaders of groups which think that pulling 
out of Vietnam will settle all problems. 

WANT WORLD CONTROL 

The Communist goal is world control, 
where no man has his natural rightse—where 
F the dictators, not 


T I will 
fight to preserve my rights and to insure that 
the generations that follow have the same 

ts. 


I just had to let off some steam that has 
bullt up in me from articles about 
the actions of some of the kids of my genera- 
tion. 

James A. FERGUSON, 


Suggested Guidelines on Cutting Up 
Sugar Pie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Sugar Market Review issued August 16 
by Thurston Greene & Co., New York 
sugar brokers, contained some timely 
comments about how the Committee on 
Agriculture should cut up the sugar pie. 
Here are the comments: 
Dors THE UNITED STATES REALLY ALLOCATE 
ForeicGn Sudan QUOTAS SENSIBLY? 
At the present time, Washington is con- 
sidering where the United States should hand 
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her overseas sugar quotas for the next 5 years. 
Suddenly (and in some cases, temporarily) all 
forelgners have become our bosom pals and 
there isn't anything they wouldn't do for 
dear old Uncle Sam. 

Washington and the House hearings have 
been packed with foreign sugar pleaders, 
their lobbyists, and their press agents. 
Strong attempts are being made to infiuence 
the President, high administration execu- 
tives, and important Congressmen. It is a 
scene for the American people to look upon 
with considerable dismay and some disgust, 
in view of our serious international dificul- 
ties as well as our sugar crises of 1963 and 
1964. 

Now that our import surcharge has been 
abolished, a U.S. sugar quota is, without a 
doubt, one of the most valuable assets in the 
world. This is reflected in the size of fees 
available to Washington lobbyists acting this 
year in behalf of foreign sugar interests. At 
present price levels, one small, 10,000-ton 
cargo of raw sugar commands a premium of 
$1 million on the US. market over the world 
market. As they say on Broadway: “That 
ain't hay.“ 

Our sugar quotas are now, more than ever 
before, an instrument of foreign policy. They 
can be used most effectively to win friends 
and influence people. As such, the right to 
decide their allocation would seem to rest 
more properly with the executive branch, 
rather than with Congress. 

In order to relieve pressure on Washington 
officials and en, and to prevent ac- 
cusations of favoritism and strained 
matic relations in the future, it would seem 
worthwhile for the United States to declare 
guidelines which will be followed in estab- 
lishing foreign country sugar quotas. We 
suggest the list should include the following 
items: 

1, The extent to which the foreign country 
agreed to supply us, versus the world market, 
when we needed sugar badly in 1963 and 
1964. 

2. The foreign country’s ability to produce 
and ship sugar to us uninterruptedly. 

3. The foreign country’s willingness to 
carry a modest reserve supply of sugar for the 
United States. 

4. The relationship of the country’s home 
sugar consumption to her sugar production 
as a whole. Countries where sugar is a ma- 
jor export item should be given preference 
over countries where a high percentage of the 
sugar crop is consumed at home. This is par- 
ticularly true in underdeveloped countries. 


5. Quota preference should be assigned to 
those countries having a system which as- 
sures the passing along of an equitable share 
of the high U.S. premium to individual farm- 
ers, laborers, and millworkers. In some coun- 
tries, the high U.S. sugar price is pocketed 
by Government officials and millowners, 
while the United States goes on supplying 
foreign aid and economic assistance to these 
countries. It must be kept in mind that the 
U.S. balance-of-payments crisis will be 
further strained by elimination of the im- 
port fee on sugar, thus making it impera- 
tive to know where our high sugar premiums 
go in these foreign lands. 

6. Preference should be shown in assign- 
ing sugar quotas to those countries who 
have regularly supported US. policies in: 
(a) the United Nations; (b) Organization of 
American States; and (c) South Vietnam 
and southeast Asia. 

7. The degree of cooperation of each coun- 
try in adhering to international agreements 
with respect to production controls and or- 
derly marketing of sugar, should be taken in- 
to account, so that the present, disastrously 
low price levels may be raised to provide a 
better economy for many impoverished sugar 
producing countries. 
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This Marine Knows “Why” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
newspaper articles have pointed out, 
somewhat painfully, the attempts by cer- 
tain groups throughout the country to 
undermine America's position in Viet- 
nam. Opposition to our firm stand on 
this Asian frontier has taken the form 
of drafteard burnings, blocking troop 
trains, and demonstrations in front of 
the White House. 

Although the right to oppose and to 
debate is fundamental to American de- 
mocracy, one cannot help but wonder 
if those responsible for such activities 
really understand what the world sit- 
uation is like and what America’s com- 
mitment to her sister nations really 
means. 

I take the liberty of inserting in the 
Recorp today the remarks of a young 
man from my congressional district who 
does understand, and who has taken the 
time to explain what we are up against. 
He is not off demonstrating somewhere. 
He is fighting to preserve the freedom of 
those demonstrators. 

The remarks follow: 

In Your OPINION: THis MARINE Knows 

Wär“ 
To the HERALD-JOURNAL: 

I am writing this letter in hope that the 
young people of New York State can find out 
why we are engaged in a war in a country 
thousands of miles away from the United 
States. A war that some people object to so 
badly that they harass our President with 
picket signs, hold demonstrations, burn their 
draft cards, and Jump on troop trains in an 


They have never lived in a country that 
has had to ask help from another to keep its 
country free. They are used to the life of 
movies, TV, plenty of food, good wages, and 
They sleep at night knowing 
pect nn dg a E TE ETOT Qom: all 


they wouldn’t have these things. You just 
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be defending their country and their loved 
ones, and heiping people that need our coun- 
trys help so bad. I only wish that we could 
take these objectors and put them on a ship 
and send them to Vietnam so they could see 
for themselyes, and give them some pride in 
their American heritage. 

At this time I am not in a combat area, 
but if I were asked to go I would be proud, 
and would feel lucky as to have been asked 
to fight for my country and what it stands 
for. 

When my son is old enough to ask me 
where I was during the hard times of our 
country and during the war In Vietnam, I 
will be able to say: 

I wasn't burning my draft card, calling 
up widows, harassing our President or jump- 
ing on troop trains in protest of our coun- 
try’s policy. I will say that I was doing my 
duty as an American and I was proud of it. 

Sgt. ROGER J. Denes. 


Residence for Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
considerable publicity, both pro and con, 
has been sent out about the Governnient 
building a home for Vice Presidents, 
present and future. I am satisfied 98 
percent of the American people are very 
much in favor of providing a suitable 
residence for its second executive official, 
the Vice President of the greatest Nation 
in the world. 

Congress should have provided an ex- 
ecutive residence for the Vice President 
of the United States many years ago. 
With numerous duties, both social and 
otherwise involved in the office of the 
Vice President, it is indeed official negli- 
gence on the part of Congress to further 
delay the construction of an official home 
for Vice President HUMPHREY and future 
Vice Presidents in generations to come. 

The following is an editorial from the 
Gary Post Tribune on this important 
matter: 

A HOME FOR HUBERT 

The house that HUBERT HUMPHREY really 
wants probably won't be available for 7 years 
or so, but he should not be forced to wait 
that long before moving. As Vice President— 
not because he is HUBERT Humrurer—he 
rates a suitable official residence. 

Recent history has showed that the Vice- 
Presidency is not the relatively insignificant 
office it once was. The Vice President is a 
standby President, and his office should not 
be regarded as second class, Providing the 
Vice President with a rent-free home in 
which state functions could be held seems 
elementary. 

However, it Is hard to get enthusiastic over 
a bill introduced by Senator GEORGE SMATH= 
rus, of Florida, who wants to give the Vice 
President a 33-room Victorian manse called 
Admiral's House. It is used as a residence 
for the Chief of Naval Operations—a kind of 
relic stop Observatory Hill in the Capital's 
fashionable Northwest section. SMATHERS 
would include a $100,000 annual appropria- 
tioa for maintenance, and at its age, the old 
place might require that much, 

The manse has considerable historical 
value and should be maintained, but is not 
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the kind of a home a fellow would campaign 
tor. 

Senator Mixe Monrower, of Oklahoma, has 
introduced a bill that would authorize ap- 
pointment of a three-member commission 
which could spend up to $1 million to select 
and acquire a suitable residence, Mon- 
RONEY’s bill seems more sensible, despite the 
chance the commission might go through 
that milion and ask for more. 

Congress may come up with a better sug- 
gestion than either SMATHERS or MONRONEY 
has, but at least the two proposals should get 
the legislators going on a serious discussion 
of the problem. ‘The legislators, not the Vice 
President, should do this house hunting. 


The Legislative Sourcebook of the State 
of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Congress the legisla- 
tive sourcebook of the State of California, 
a scholarly work published by a noted 
veteran California legislator, the Hon- 
orable Don A. Allen, Sr. 

Assemblyman Allen recently released 
the long-awaited sourcebook authored by 
him. This sourcebook was printed and 
bound in a stiff back cover because of 
the unprecedented demand for his earlier 
sourcebook on the California legislature 
from 1849 to 1962. The record will show 
that over 30,000 copies of the fragmen- 
tary document have been released to li- 
braries, schools, and other sources. 

In response to the expression of such 
keen interest, Allen stated he has now 
expanded what was originally an histori- 
cal listing of legislators and districts into, 
the first formation in 1849; a thorough 
analysis of the history of reapportion- 
ment in California; the record of those 
legislators who have served the State so 
well; a history of the changes in the leg- 
islative districts with related population 
figures; systematic data on committee 
chairmanships and legislative turnover; 
and bibliographies on reapportionment 
and the California Legislature, which to- 
gether represent the finest single set of 
carefully screened and well-documented 
bibliographies presently in existence on 
these subjects. 

This idea of a comprehensive study of 
the history of the legislature first came 
to him in 1940 when he was chairman 
of the Assembly Factfinding Committee 
on Governmental Efficiency and Econ- 
omy. His interest in this subject contin- 
ued in the intervening years, from his 
departure in 1947, when he was elected 
to the city council in Los Angeles, until 
his return in June 1956. 

Realizing the great changes that had 
taken place during his years of absence 
from the legislative halls, he undertook 
n series of endeavors which have led to 
this current project, commencing with a 
number of memoranda to his colleagues 
in the legislature. Soon individuals, or- 
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ganizations, libraries and scholars from 
various colleges and universities were 
asking for so many copies that multilith- 
ing and other more informal printing 
processes became inadequate to supply 
the demand. 

There has been so much assistance 
rendered to him in the preparation of 
this legislative sourcebook, as well as with 
the earlier version, much of which work 
has been done by State employces and 
some of his personal employees that he 
has waived all question of royalties. 
Therefore, this book is a labor of love 
with no monetary gain whatsoever. 


The cost of this book has been held to 


a minimum of $3 per copy. There will be 
no free distribution. 

It is hoped that the newly printed 
format of this volume will provide a 
more permanent record of his research 
and should facilitate its use by the legis- 
lature, the scholarly community, and the 
general public. 


Health Profession’s Educational Assist- 
ance Amendments of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 1, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3141) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to improve the 
educational quality of schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and osteopathy, to authorize 
grants under that act to such schools for 
the awarding of scholarships to needy stu- 
dents, and to extend expiring provisions of 
that act for student loans and for aid in con- 
struction of teaching facilities for students 
in such schools and schools for other health 
professions, and for other purposes. 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise as chairman of the Repub- 
lican policy committee to report the 
action taken at our meeting Tuesday, 
August 31. The committee adopted a 
statement on the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Amendments of 
1965, H.R. 3141, which I would now like 
to read: 


ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS OF 1965, HR. 3141 

Due to the rapid expansion of the US. 
population, it is apparent that unless there 
is a significant increase in the number of 
medical school graduates, this Nation will 
not have an adequate supply of medical per- 
sonnel. Moreover, the recent enactment of 
the medical care for the aged legislation un- 
doubtedly will result in new and greater de- 
mands for medical services. These needs 
must be met and the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee continues to support legislation that 
will afford adequate and appropriate assist- 
ance to our medical, dental, and other health 
profession schools and students. 

Therefore, we endorse the 3-year extension 
of the current program of matching grants 


training of physicians, dentists, professional 
public health personnel, optometrists, phar- 
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macists, and podiatrists. The current pro- 
gram which H.R. 3141 extends has funded 63 
projects and has made possible 2,279 new 
first year places. It is the type of assistance 
that Republicans traditionally have sup- 
ported and endorsed. 

Similarly, the student loan program that 
is extended for 3 years is a sound and 
meritorious program. Of the 152 schools of 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy and optom- 
etry that are eligible, 147 have established 
student loan funds and to date there have 
been more than 10,000 student borrowers. 

We are especially concerned by the pro- 
visions of H.R. 3141 which provide basic and 

improvement grants to medical 
schools which can be used for any purpose 
including salaries and administrative ex- 
penses. For the first time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment may assume the responsibility for 
providing a portion of the operating funds 
of every school of medicine, dentistry, osteop- 
athy, and optometry in this country. 
Every such school, rich or poor, large or small, 
public or private, that files an application for 
a basic grant, and gives reasonable assur- 
ances that it will increase its first year en- 
rollment by 244 percent or by five students. 
whichever is greater, will be paid $12,500 plus 
$250 for each full-time student the first year, 
and $25,000 plus $500 for each full-time stu- 
dent the next 3 years. And every such 
school, that is recommended by the National 
Advisory Council and satisfies the Surgeon 
General that it will use the money to main- 
tain or to provide for accreditation or spe- 
cialized functions, will be paid a special grant 
not to exceed $100,000 the first year; $200,000 
the second year; $300,000 the third year; or 
$400,000 the fourth year. 

This is a dramatic shift from the present 
program of selective assistance to one of out- 
right Federal subsidy. Furthermore, there 
is no participation or coordination by a State 
agency. All payments flow from the Surgeon 
General directly to the recipient school. 
Certainly these grants are significantly dif- 
ferent from the brick and mortar grants and 
the specific grants that have until now con- 
stituted the Federal assistance to higher 
education. Therefore, we urge that these 
provisions be stricken from the bill. 


Gemini 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Ilinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mrs. Jessie M. Williams, of Chicago, 
III., composed a very deserving poem in 
honor of our Astronauts L. Gordon 
Cooper and Charles Conrad on their his- 
toric flight into space. 

I welcome the opportunity to offer this 
poem for the interest of my colleagues. 
The poem follows: 

GEMINI 5 
‘Round and ‘round again, 
It's the Gemini 5; 
Happy, hale and hearty, 

Splash down safe they dive. 
Eight days up in space, 

Many, many miles; 

Back again to planet earth 

Crossing many stiles. 

Well done, heroes, shouts the world 

For you have reached your goal; 

Success in what you aimed for, 

Accomplishment all told. 
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Cheers to all who work in space 
Both up and on the ground 
Our country’s very proud of you, 
You're heroes of renown. 
True Americans never fail 
Our standards always high; 
With patriotism in each heart, 
Our colors ever fiy. 


But.God gave man the wisdom 
To do the things they do; 

So we thank Him in gratitude, 
For all that has come true. 


Without Him it could never be 
He is our guiding light, 

God bless America. 
He blessed us with His might. 


Ohio—The Blue Ash Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Federal Aviation Agency announced 
a grant of $727,180 to the city of Cincin- 
nati to create a year-round, executive- 
type airport on property the city owns 
in the Blue Ash, Ohio, area. This grant 
should prove to be of very great benefit 
to the citizens of Blue Ash and Greater 
Cincinnati. 

I speak on the subject today because 
of its importance to our community and 
because I believe that my colleagues in 
the House would like to know what the 
creation of this kind of airport, with con- 
tiguous recreational and industrial park 
facilities, could mean to many similar 
communities throughout the Nation. As 
all of us know, our Nation is growing 
economically in what I call 20th century 
industries— those developed by im- 
proved technology which require skilled 
labor and modern 20th century air and 
ground transportation systems. 

At a meeting in the FAA offices in late 
July 1965, I stressed to Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam McKee (retired) Administrator of 
the FAA, Mr. Cole Morrow, Director of 
Airports Service, FAA, and Mr. Edward 
Stimpson, Assistant Administrator for 
Congressional Relations, that the Blue 
Ash, Ohio airport site had unique facili- 
ties for a test-tube study of what could 
be done with an area which had great 
possibilities for the location of 20th cen- 
tury industries. The lands owned by the 
city of Cincinnati amount to nearly 1,500 
acres. In that space will be located the 
airport, an industrial park, a recrea- 
tional area, and pleasant residential 
properties. It is located in a rail and 
interstate road complex, and in the path 
of industrial expansion proceeding to 
the north of Hamilton County. All of 
these facilities and lands, if properly 
used, should produce a model of eco- 
nomic development which could be cop- 
ied across the Nation. 

For the benefit and study of the citi- 
zens of my community and my col- 
leagues, I would like to explain fully the 
use of the FAA grant. 


First. The proposed airport would be 
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an executive-type airport and not a com- 
mercial airport. Small company and 
private planes would use the airport, but 
not large, commercial, passenger planes. 

Second. The proposed airport would 
not be much different than the present 
airport. Currently the Blue Ash Airport 
is a secondary, turfed airport, which is 
unusable for most of the time between 
early November and late April because 
the ground is unsuitable for landing. 
Private owners and corporations find it 
necessary to move their planes to Lunken 
Airport during that period, causing in- 
convenience and expense. 

The grant would permit the construc- 
tion of a 4,000-foot concrete runway, 
along with taxiways, sewering, and im- 
provements of land near the airport. 
Thus a year-round airport will be 
created. 

Third. The new runway, if built, 
should greatly assist the safety of the 
residents of Blue Ash. 

The current east-west runway has con- 
sistently caused concern for the safety 
of the residents near it, because planes 
using it now must come over residential 
areas on their landings and takeoffs. 
The new southwest-northeast runway 
which will be constructed will permit 
over 90 percent of takeoffs and landings 
to occur over an area covered by express- 
ways and railroad tracks and property, 
which will endanger no residential areas. 
Because the wind blows from the north- 
east only 10 percent of the time, land- 
ings into the wind from the southwest 
will seldom occur, and when they do, they 
will be made over a clear. zone of over 
3,500 feet in length and considerable 
width, which consists of proposed golf 
course properties. 

Fourth. There will be no costs to the 
village of Blue Ash. Matching funds to 
the Federal grant will be made by the 
city of Cincinnati in the amount of over 
$727,000, which will take the form of the 
supplying of the land for the airport. 

Fifth. Some residents have expressed 
concern that such an airport would pre- 
vent the development of a community 
college on the Blue Ash properties be- 
cause of the noise affecting academic 
studies. Their fears are unfounded, be- 
cause representatives from the board of 
regents, the University of Cincinnati, and 
sound engineers have already tested out 
this problem, and find that aircraft noise 
will be no problem to the development of 
a community college. If such a college is 
placed elsewhere in Hamilton County, it 
will be because of other reasons entirely. 
Indeed, it would be advantageous for an 
airport to be so close to a community 
college, for today many professors are 
flying from the larger campuses to the 
smaller campuses for classes. The Ohio 
State University has a regular commut- 
ing system for such purposes. 

What are the advantages which should 
accrue to the Greater Cincinnati area 
as a result of this grant? 

First. A problem which has remained 
unsolved for over 15 years is now solved. 
Conflicting ideas on the nature of the 
airport, disagreements among village, 
city, and county officials have been re- 
solved. The bonds sold by the city over 
these years, and upon which it has paid 
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a large amount of interest, will be paid 
by the sale of the lands not used for the 
airport. 

The total land area involved consists 
of some 1,535 acres. Two-thirds of this 
land will be sold, and one-third retained 
for airport use. Of the land that will 
be sold, it is probable that two-thirds will 
be zoned for industrial use as an indus- 
trial park, and one-third will be zoned 
residential. Such zoning will be done by 
local authorities. It should be stressed 
that the Federal Government grant and 
responsibility is only for airport con- 
struction, and will have nothing to do 
with eventual nonairport land uses. 

Second. The selling of land for in- 
dustrial and residential land use should 
add a large dmount of taxable property 
to the Blue Ash tax rolls, which in turn 
should provide for improved municipal 
and education services. Hangars and 
other buildings bullit by whatever public 
authority will manage the airport are 
also taxable, and revenues will come to 
Blue Ash from those sources. 

Third. A large number of jobs of semi- 
skilled and skilled categories should be 
created in the Blue Ash area by the in- 
flux of industry into the industrial park. 
Greater Cincinnati, and the Blue Ash 
area as well, would benefit by increased 
industrial job availability. Additionally, 
airport services will require manpower 
for operation. 

Fourth. The kind of industry coming 
into the area as a result of the airport 
will be of the modern light industrial 
type, which would not bring with it the 
problems of air and water pollution which 
accompany basic heavy industry. Addi- 
tionally, if properly zoned and regulated, 
the industrial park can become a pleas- 
ant addition to the community. 

Fifth. Those progressive industries 
which would settle in the industrial park 
around the airport would add to the so- 
cial life of the community and would 
have great capacity for growth. It has 
been proved time and time again that 
those management groups willing to use 
company planes are also those which are 
progressive and creative. 

Sixth. A large recreational area, either 
municipally owned or leased to private 
operators, will be built on the west side 
of the airport. An 18-hole golf course 
and a par 3 golf course will be con- 
structed there, replacing the course lost 
to area residents because of recent ex- 
pressway construction. 

I am hopeful that now the community, 
including the business and civic leaders 
who have looked forward to this airport 
for so long, will now band together to 
plan for rapid maximum development of 
the lands. 


No Room for Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES HARVEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
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our colleagues the following editorial 
from the August 25, 1965 edition of the 
Detroit News. I am certain that we will 
all agree there is absolutely no room for 
playing politics with the serious and difi- 
cult war conditions confronting our 
country in Vietnam. This editorial, I 
feel, should serve as a warning sign to 
all Americans against playing Viet poli- 
tics. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

PLAYING Vier PoLrTrīcs 

Political parties haye every right—indeed 
they have a duty—to explain their positions 
on controversial public issues. 

Thus no one should fault either the Re- 
publican Party or the Democratic adminis- 
tration for putting out their own versions 
of the background to the war in Vietnam. 

But when the White House puts out a 
new pamphiet, “Why Vietnam?” to explain 
the American commitment and objectives 
in Vietnam, just before the House Repub- 
lican Conference makes public its own white 
paper on the same subject, it appears to be 
more than coincidence. S 

And then when the President schedules a 
press conference on the very day the Re- 
publicans had earlier announced plans to 
issue their statement at a news conference, 
it becomes clear the White House wants to 
overshadow the GOP presentation. 

That comes dangerously close to playing 
politics with the serious business of the war 
in Vietnam. 


Aid for Stranded Youths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in the midst of much criticism and un- 
just charges of failure in the war on 
poverty, it is good to hear a clear jour- 
nalistic voice raised with some firsthand 
knowledge about the Job Corps and what 
it is trying to do. 

One of the outstanding editorial writ- 
ers in the 20th century, Erwin D. Can- 
ham of the Christian Science Monitor, 
has written an article on a Job Corps 
camp in his home State of Massachu- 
setts. I feel it deserves as wide a reader- 
ship as possible and therefore I am plac- 
ing it in the Recon for the benefit of 
any who may not have had the oppor- 
tunity to see it. 

The article follows: 

Am ror STRANDED YOUTHS 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

I've seen a little of the Job Corps this 
summer, It has a camp at South Wel fleet, 
on Cape Cod, not too far from our house. 


trees, with 15 or 20 men 


of affairs and ex- 
perience who have retired to 


percent of the fellows in the 
illiterate. Yet they have been passed from 
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until they get virtually into high school, 
Never all along the way have they learned 
to read and write. 

Others, though literate, had been unable 
to cope with certain subjects, like math. 
They, too, had been promoted but they 
could not go on to technical education. They 
wanted to. They needed remedial educa- 
tion. And the Job Corps is giving it to 
them. 

TEACHER'S TASK 

Probably teachers in many parts of the 
United States are hard and can- 
not give the special attention which these 
individuals seemed to need. Perhaps they 
have no alternative to promoting them, year 
after year, until they drop out. Doubtless 
there are many schools where this dosen't 
happen, the individual gets the attention he 
needs, his defects are remedied, and he goes 
on to useful further education and a job. 

The lads I talked with came from all parts 
of the country. A minority of them were 
Negroes. Some were from big cities, some 
from the Appalachian hill country, some 
from other rural islands where education had 
passed them by. Recruiting agents for the 
armed services had recently visited the camp, 


for enlistment. Their major defects were 
educational. 


Omaha told me he had passed the requisite 
courses, would soon transfer to an urban 
Job and then go back into 
school and a job. Full-time teachers as well 
as volunteers from the Cape Cod community 
were working with the men, to help them get 
back into the educational stream. There 
was a good relationship between the boys 
and the local people. 

A pretty high percentage of the lads who 
volunteer for the Job Corps do not stick. 
Some are under great pressure to come home: 
the family needs them. Others are home- 
sick. Others are fed up with the 
wastes of Wellfieet, and yearn for the West 
Virginia hills. - 


The corpsmen were giyen an excellent 
Yankee luncheon, which we had on the same 
cafeteria line: chowder, stuffed striped sea 
bass, a brownie for dessert. We had had 
stuffed bass for supper the night before at 
home, and it was no better. 

DANCES HELD 

I suppose what the boys missed most was 
girls, although this could have happened 
in the most exclusive ivy-covered New Eng- 
land prep school. They had had a dance or 
two, with white and Negro girls coming down 
from Boston. They remembered the dance 
with pleasure. 

They did not seem to be working very hard, 
although a good deal was slowly getting done 
to tidy up and equip their camp; They had 
an excellent carpentry shop. But I gathered 
that their work span, concentration, and in- 
terest were pretty variable. 

The Wellfleet camp was run by officers who 
double in developing and operating the Cape 
Cod National Seashore. The camp is in the 
park area. The atmosphere was good. 

I remember visiting CCC camps in the 
early days of the New Deal. They were dif- 
ferent. Their boys came straight from hun- 
ger and desperate homes and widespread un- 
employment, The Job Corps reflecta, per- 
haps, a more relaxed and endemic kind of 
desperation: boys washed ashore by a stream 
that is still flowing vigorously and which 
they can reenter. Perhaps they, and we, 
need to awaken more responsibly to the con- 
ditions in 1965 which continue to produce 
sadly ill-equipped young men. 
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Right To Work 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now witnessing the tensions between 
management and labor in the steel in- 
dustry, and we have endorsed certain 
legislation concerning right-to-work 
laws. I submit that in much of our 
modern debate we overlook too quickly 
the concepts that the ability and the op- 
portunity to work are a gift and respon- 
sibility as well as a right, that faithful 
work brings its own benediction of joy to 
the worker, and that the chief aims of 
labor and management are not financial, 
but fraternal. 

It seems to me that management and 
labor do not perform their constructive 
functions in a free society pursuing a 
Great Society by being antagonists strug- 
gling for personal gain. Instead, they 
need to lead the way as partners com- 
mitted to sharing our abundance of bless- 
ing with all Americans and our fellow 
men throughout the world. 

I am pleased to submit for broad read- 
ing an excellent editorial on this subject 
which appears in the Lutheran Witness 
Reporter of August 22, 1965: 

Ricut To Work 


Labor unions haye made a boon to work- 
ers. No doubt about it. Trade unions have 
done much to protect the rights and eco- 
nomic status of their members. Organized 
labor has won for them improved working 
conditions and fringe benefits. Many unions 
also carry on magnificent for the 
health, education, and general welfare of 
members and their families. 

But all the labor unions in the United 
States list a total membership of some 17 
million. 

In July, says the August 16, 1965, U.S. News 
& World Report, there were 74.9 million job- 
holders in the Nation and 3.6 million unem- 
ployed. 

Organized labor speaks for less than one- 
fourth of the workers of America. 

Much basic labor legislation, such as the 
measure now before the U.S. Senate to knock 
out right-to-work laws in 19 States, is 
slanted in favor of the unions. 

To give all the workers of America a volce 
and vote in labor policies and practices— 
above all, to give every American the right to 
work—the labor movement needs some reor- 
ganization. 

Neéded still more is reorganization along 
management-labor lines rather than labor 
versus mana ent. 

Strikes tying up whole industries and com- 
munities are an anachronism in this age of 
enlightenment and abundance. That state- 
ment applies to management as well as labor. 

Management and labor need to work to- 
gether every day and iron out their problems 
as partners who take pride in their mutual 
endeavors. 

Work is a gift of God. It enables men and 
women to exercise their talents, and it re- 
lates them to le. 

Work is a joy. A job well done brings a 
sense of achievement—not just a check at 
the end of the week or month, 

Work makes for the common good from 
the livelihood it earns for the worker and his 
family to the end result of the genera! public 
served by the finished product. 
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Work is too much of the essence of life in 
these United States to become a football 
kicked around by labor leaders, industrial 
giants, and politicians. 

t-labor relations need a thor- 
ough overhaul. Both sides should forget 
selfish concerns and consider making work 
a cooperative venture. 

Scripture has some pertinent counsel here: 
“Let each of you look not only to his own 
interests but also to the interests of others.” 


New Horizons for Los Angeles Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, amid 
the noisy headline-generating activities 
of a small minority of today’s youth it is 
not always easy to hear the voices of our 
serious-minded, determined young peo- 

le who are quitely taking advantage of 
opportunities to attain a decent place in 
society despite many handicaps. 

Through the Youth Opportunities 
Board of Greater Los Angeles hundreds 
of teenagers and young adults are be- 
ing prepared for careers in useful oc- 
cupations and to become productive and 
self-reliant citizens. Many who might 
never have had a chance to lift them- 
selyes from the morass of dependency 
caused by lack of education, training, 
and motivation now have a new out- 
look and hope for their future. 

What these opportunities mean to 
these young people is best expressed by 
them. I was gratified to receive recent- 
ly letters from some of these young peo- 
ple who live in my district which I wish 
to share with my colleagues. These let- 
ters are impressive, but perhaps most 
significant in these letters is the revealed 
pride and knowledge that goals once 
considered unobtainable are now within 
their reach, and their expressesd deter- 
mination to master the techniques nec- 

to achieve these goals. 

The letters follow: 

JuLyY 7, 1965, 


Congressman Avucustus HAWKINS, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Hawxrns: Today, I realize I've 
been asleep for many years. I sometimes 
dream what I as an individual can do, not 
only for myself but my friends as well. Now, 
I am ready to accomplish any goal that I 
desire. 

My first accomplishing effort began here 
at the Youth Opportunities Board of Greater 
Los Angeles. 

Opportunity, which stands to be the most 
effective noun in our great title, meaning a 
good chance for advancement or progress. 

This is exactly what our centers represent 
to those who apply themselves to further 
their education in the field of their choice. 

I've chosen the field of clerical training. 
Upon entering in this field, I was a student 
who had hardly looked at a typewriter, much 
less typed on one. But, I can sincerely say, 
my goal was to learn how to type. On this 
very day, I type 35 to 40 words a minute ac- 
curately. This ts an example to show you, 
Congressman Augustus HAWKINS, the prog- 
ress I've made through the help and assist- 
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ance from the sta here at our Youth Oppor- 
tunities Board, 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Jour 13, 1965. 
Congressman AucusTvts Hawkins, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Today I realize getting a truly 
liberating education, an education that will 
enable me to reach my maximum potential 
is much like the chicken and the egg. Be- 
fore a chicken can begin life, it must break 
the shell in which it is enclosed. Break the 
shell and reach a new horizon. 

I am a high school dropout who enrolled 
in the South Central Training and Employ- 
ment project and I must say that I feel now 
that I am employable. 

I learned that pushing back the boundary 
of ignorance Is an exciting adventure. There 
is too many things to be learned ever to 
waste time or to become bored. 

I would like to state that if tt wasn’t for 
the South Central Training project and its 
efficient staff I would still be the egg. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILL M. Wicks. 
JuLy 6, 1965. 
Congressman AuGcustus HAWKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: Just a few lines to ex- 
press my feelings and thoughts about the 
trade I'm now learning. 

A few months ago I began my course in 
clerk—typist. As I began my classes, I said 
to myself, "Is this what I would like to be 
in the life of tomorrow?” And the answer 
was, “Yes, that I would do my best to gain 
my lifetime trade.” 

The trade that I'm learning now I think 
that I can make it when I finish. I have 
obtained more satisfaction out of this than 
in high school. Now my vocabulary is im- 
proving more and more, and I can under- 
stand many things that used to give me 
trouble. 

I feel that I can achieve many things now 
than before I started this trade. To me this 
is a chance for me or anybody else that par- 
hi rite in these activities to get ahead in 

e. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lantis J. Domio, 
My PROGRESS 
(By Katherine Parker) 

Since getting into the clerk-typist program, 
at YTEP I have learned more than I did in 
my whole 12 years in school. In the last 2 
months I have gone from 120 words per min- 
ute to 405 words per minute in my reading 
class, and I know that this will help me in 
the future. My math was very poor. I did 
not really care too much about it, but here 
I have learned to Uke it. I have even im- 
proved in it, for if I was given a test in all of 
the basics, I know that I could make a won- 
derful mark. 

I have especially enjoyed the last 2 weeks 
in the math class, for the teacher showed us 
how to do things that I thought I could 
never do, and I found it to be very easy. In 
the English class the teacher had us write 
a sentence with one or more of the words 
that she put on the board, and I found that 
I could look at the words and then write two 
or more sentences in a few minutes and I 
think it was very nice. I still do not know 
to much about the parts of speech, but I 
hope to in the near future. 

I think that this is one of the nicest things 
that could ever happen to me or anyone, be- 
ing given another chance to a better life as 
a person and prepare them for Jobs that will 
be opening in the future. 
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I am glad that I enrolled, for now I know 
that I will have a better chance 


N no 
one can take from me, either now or in the 
future. My thanks to everyone who has 
made all of this possible. 


The Los Angeles Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a part of our national faith that 
knowledge is power—and that the key 
to the solution of our most persistent 
problems lies in seizing upon the fullest 
possible knowledge about those problems. 

The shattering events of recent days in 
Los Angeles demand not only statements 
of alarm, they demand a serious and 
concerted effort at every level of respon- 
sibility to gain knowledge: knowledge 
not only about the events in Los Angeles, 
but about the deeply submerged causes 
of those events. 

The State of California, under the 
leadership of Governor Brown, has 
named a commission headed by John 
McCone, the distinguished former direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, to 
investigate the causes of the riots. And 
the President of the United States, act- 
ing responsibly and decisively, has ap- 
pointed a high level group to lend Fed- 
eral assistance to the search for knowl- 
edge which can prevent future tragedy 
like the tragedy of Los Angeles. 

I applaud these actions and in this 
connection I place in the RECORD a re- 
markably sage and temperate editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 23. Its title is a terse and urgent 
admonition to us all: “Get the Facts.” 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 

23, 1965] 
Ger Tse Facts 

No task before the American people to- 
day is more important or more immediate 
than that of pinning down the root causes 
and the needed cures of the still deepening 
racial crisis. 

Deeply shaken by the terrible events in 
Los Angeles, the State of California has 
named an eight-man commission of distin- 
guished citizens to look into the causes of 
the riots. Headed by former CIA Director 
John A. McCone, the commission will have 
subpena power and will hold hearings. 

This is desirable. But whether it will be 
enough depends wholly upon what the com- 
mission does. If the resulting report is forth- 
right, profound and detalled, it can con- 
tribute in a major way to the American peo- 
ple's understanding of a problem which must 
be solved and solved as quickly as possible. 
If the report adds little or nothing to what 
is already known about the causes of Negro 
disaffection and alienation, the situation will 
remain where it was. 


Technically those who termed the Los 


5 days. Even when discounting the large 
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element of pure hoodlumism and criminal- 
ity which entered into the disaster, it is 
nonetheless the fact that the Los Angeles 
riots represented in part a Negro upsurge 
against what they considered to be the in- 
tolerable conditions in which they found 
themselves in a predominantly white so- 
ciety. 

This does not excuse the rioting, which 
went far beyond any legitimate expression of 
discontent however deep. But it does help 
explain the rioting. Only when this is un- 
derstood can America be certain that it has 
penetrated to the mental attitudes which 
made such a tragedy possible. 

It is self-delusion to believe that there 
will be any quick or decisive solution to the 
problem of Negro poverty, anger, disillusion- 
ment and all their attendant ills. This is 
a problem which will require a great adjust- 
ment in the thinking of many whites. It 
demands a more critical self-examination on 
the part of the Negro. It requires a prac- 
tical application of the principle of the 
brotherhood of man unconcerned with the 
color of one’s skin. 

But underlying all this there must be a 
nationwide understanding of just what the 
problem is, how deep are its implications. 
Without such an understanding, America 
cannot be sure that it is on the path of solv- 
ing the problem. > 


Federal Government and Nevada: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House 
about gambling in the State of Nevada. 
During the last few months, I have been 
describing the estimated extent of illegal 
gambling in States where all gambling 
but parimutuel betting is illegal. Ne- 
vada as is common knowledge, is the 
State where gambling is a legal and 
flourishing industry. Directly and indi- 
rectly, gambling revenues are essential 
to Nevada's prosperity as they are to no 
other State. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
Nevada came to a modest $5 million. It 
is impossible to say how much the total 
amount gambled in Nevada each year 
comes to. Suffice it to say that the 
profits of the gambling casinos are vast. 
Unfortunately, some of this money finds 
its way into mob treasuries. It is not 
enough merely to legalize gambling. 
Even legal gambling can still bankroll 
the mob if not controlled absolutely. To 
my way of thinking the answer is gov- 
ernment-run gambling. 

To this end, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
Members of this House to bring gam- 
bling under Government auspices via the 

e of a national lottery. 
Throughout Europe, the lottery device 
has proven itself not only as a money- 
Taiser, but as a device for removing one 
of the greatest financial mainstays of 
8 crime, thus striking at crime 
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The Waiting Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, Eli 
Lilly Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., is without 
peer in the pharmaceutical field, and is 
generally recognized as a pacesetter in 
the drug industry. 

A very penetrating and informative 
article concerning this great company 
and its excellent management personnel 
appears in the September issue of Forbes 
magazine. 

Under unanimous consent, I place 
Forbes’ article in its entirety. The arti- 
cle follows: 


THE WAITING GAME 


Most companies achieve success by mold- 
ing their business strategies to fit a given 
set of competitive circumstances. A few, 
however, prefer to hold with their tradi- 
tional ways until circumstances shift in their 
direction. Such a company is Indianapolis 
drugmaker Eli Lilly & Co., whose 58-percent 
jump in first-half profits indicates that the 
world may at last be moving its way. 

In the immediate postwar years, a host 
of important new drugs began to flood the 
market. To introduce them, most com- 
panies dispatched armies of “detail men” 
(salesmen) into the field, set up warehouse 
networks and inundated doctors’ offices with 
spectacular materials. The re- 
sults more often than not were rapid growth 
and some of the fattest profit margins in 
U.S. business. 

Many a drug company, aided by televi- 
sion’s power to reach mass audiences, also 
plunged headlong into the hurly-burly of 
proprietary drugs. Just as many have used 
the acquisition route to growth. Pfizer alone, 
for example, has made 31 acquisitions in the 
last 5 years. 

And then there is Lilly, which has stuck 


chairman, vely. Today Lilly is the 
only big drug outfit that sells exclusively 
through wholesale houses. 

THAT'S ENOUGH 


Similarly, Lilly scorns growth by acquisi- 


says Eugene N. Beesley, 
amily president in 1953, “and that’s 
This despite Lilly's sockful of 


than total current liabilities, with $41 million 
of it in Government issues earning at best 
only 414 -percent pretax. 

Lilly also turns up its nose at the fast- 
growing proprietary drug market. Entering 
that fleld, says Beesley, might irreparably 
harm “the image we've tried to build for 
years and years with doctors, who dislike the 


‘idea of home medication.” 


Over the years, Lilly’s stubborn adher- 
ence to its conservative ways has produced 
conservative sales and profits. Some com- 
petitors, alert to the postwar environment, 
have managed to lift sales by 10 percent a 
year, and net 30 percent or more on their 
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stockholders’ equity. Lilly, by contrast has 

plodded along during the past 5 years with 

a 5-percent annual sales gain (to $264 mil- 

lion) and a 12-percent return on equity. 
COMING ITS WAY 

Now, however, changing industry condi- 
tions may better suit Lilly's style of play. 
The era of spectacular new drugs seems to 
be about over. Last year only 17 new drugs 
were brought out by the entire industry 
versus 27 in 1962 and a record 63 in 1959. 
In this situation Lilly, which has carefully 
built up a spread of more than 900 drug 
products, is not so dependent on a single 
product line as, say, Parke, Davis is on 
Chloromycetin or Smith Kline & French on 
Thorazine and its derivatives. 

Another current plus for Lilly is its reputa- 
tion with the medical profession, cultivated 
through its huge 1,100-man force of detail 
men. As industry research yields fewer new 
products and the going gets tougher in the 
marketplace, Lilly’s careful fence mending 
with doctors, as exemplified by its avoidance 
of proprietaries, should pay off increasingly. 

Moreover, Lilly's own research program 
one of the industry's largest, amounting to 
10 percent of sales and more each year—has 
finally been yielding some profitable new 
products. In the last several months Lilly 
brought out Kenin, a new broad-spectrum 
antibiotic; Dymelor, a new oral antidiabetic, 
and C-Quens, a sequential birth-control pili 
developed jointly with Syntex. These helped 
greatly in lifting first-half profits this year 
by 58 percent to $1.29 per share on à 26- 
percent sales gain to $164 million. 

Based on this showing, President Beesley 
thinks 1965 full-year profits will top $2.50 a 
share (versus $1.99 in 1964) on sales of more 
than $300 million. But despite this big 
jump, little else is apt to change around this 
old company that is still 75 percent con- 
trolled by the founding family. It can be 
counted on to stick to traditional ways rather 
than shifting to meet changing conditions, 
although its Elanco agricultural chemical 
subsidiary is getting more top-level atten- 
tion these days. In the past, when drug 
markets were wide open, this stubbornness 
may have cost the company sales and profits. 
In the present tightening market, however, 
Lilly’s very conservatism could be just what 
the doctor ordered. 


The San Gorgonio Wilderness Area: Need 
for Recreational Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I herewith introduce the third 
of a four-part series by Mr. Vincent X. 
Flaherty of the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner on the proposed recreational 
development of the San Gorgonio wilder- 
ness area: 

HEUTE IN “SKI ON Gorconio” Camp 
(By Vincent X. Flaherty) 

George Hjelte, one of America’s top author- 
ities on large-scale recreational planning, 
outdoor , and conservation educa- 
_ tion, unequivocally states that failure to 
open 10 percent of the San Gorgonio wild 
area for winter sports is a colossal mistake. 

During the past 40 years, the impact of 
Hjelte’s work has been felt from Berkeley to 
Los Angeles as the director, general manager, 
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and innovator of outdoor programs through- 
out California. He has been in direct charge 
of recreational installations for cities, 
beaches, and mountains, including the San 
Bernardino Mountains where San Gorgonio 
is located. He has been summoned by the 
White House for the benefit of his thinking. 

In an interview with the writer, Hjelte 
branded opposition to the San Gorgonio 
winter sports area as being absolutely ridicu- 
lous. He should know. He is California’s 
foremost expert on all phases of outdoor 
activities. 

Would a snow sports development in any 
way impair San Gorgonio for other uses? 

“Certainly not,” he said. “Installations 
necessary for the enjoyment of skiing will, 
by the very nature of the case, be confined 
only to the upper north slope—and to that 
10 percent of the area where nature provides 
enough snow. 

“As of now.“ Hjelte added, “the tremen- 
dous demand for ski recreation in southern 
California can be served only during the very 
few days when there is snow cover on other 
southern California mountains. Some years 
there is absolutely no natural snow cover 
anywhere in southern California, except on 
San Gorgonio, which always—always has its 
share. 

“Consequently, devotees of the sport must 
journey to northern California, Thus, time 
and expense entalled denies skiing to thou- 
sands of southern Californians—even though 
nature has provided a superb place and 
abundant snow by their very door.” 

Asked if a winter sports area on San Gor- 
gonio would fill a definite need, Hjelte said: 

“Of course it would. Youth and family 
groups among our great masses must have 
someplace to go beyond summer months to 
accommodate outdoor life. They will incor- 
porate winter sports in their programs if the 
San Gorgonio slope is made accessible, as it 
should be. Skiing is no more foreign to me 
than camping and other outdoor activities I 
have been associated with. I have worked 
at Mammoth Mountain and other ski areas 
during the course of my career.“ 

AN EXPERT 

Hjelte, longtime recreation and conserva- 
tion expert, paused an instant. Then he 
sald: 

“After 40 years, I should know something 
about public demand.” 

The foregoing should end barmful rumors 
that have been circulated to the effect that 
Mr, Hjelte is adamantly against a winter 

installation for San Gorgonio. It 
should eliminate the argument of a leading 
opponent, the Sierra Club, which says a 
winter sports area would destroy the wilder- 
ness values of the entire mountain. 

The Sierra Club might be enunclating its 
worst fears, with horrific visions of a real 
estate development and galloping commer- 
clalism,. but even some of the most zealous 
members know this would not be allowed by 
the U.S. Government—which would retain 
control of the area. Their ambition is to 
lock up the whole place and keep it as a 
lonesome, unpeopled wilderness. 

To date, the Sierra Club has done a mighty 
job when one considers the fact only 53,000 
people (Forest Service estimate) visited San 
Gorgonio last year—just about the size of one 
baseball crowd that might attend a game 
between the Los Angeles Dodgers and the 
San Francisco Giants. 

COMPARISON 

Three million recreation-seeking people 
attended major league baseball games in 
Dodger Stadium last year on some 140 days, 
while only 53,000 bothered to visit San Gor- 
gonio during a period of 365 days. 

Granted that watching baseball fs an in- 
dolent form of recreation, it still demon- 
strates southern Californians like the oppor- 
tunity to get outdoors In greater numbers 
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than people in any other area in the world. 
But the hard fact remains that they have 
fewer and fewer places to go. 

How many people do you suppose would 
fock to a winter area on if one 
were made available? Considering the abun- 
dance of skiers and others who like to vislt 
the snow, the area could attract 50,000 or 
more on weekends, so get out your pencil. 
More people in a few weekends than now 
visit San Gorgonio in an entire year—and 
they would be using only 10 percent of the 
terrain. 

VAST POTENTIAL 


Indeed, the current Gorgonio annual at- 
tendance record of 53,000 could be exceeded 
in one day, say for a world ski championship. 

Most assuredly San would rank 
with the Dodgers and Disneyland as a tour- 
ist attraction. 

The miracle of it all is that there are a 
dozen possible winter sports sites along the 
15 miles of range that is called Mount San 
Gorgonio. This fact at once defeats the 

circulated by some conservation- 
ist who shout: “A ski area would rip the heart 
out of the mountain — which is not a moun- 
tain, but a range. 
READY MADE 


A winter area could be placed any one of 
many places along the miles and miles of 
snow-clad northern summit, leaving 30,000 
acres untouched, meluding the heart. 

If ever nature prepared readymade skiing 
areas on any range of mountains, Gorgonio 
is that range. Gouged straight down her 
northern slopes, as if by collossal claws, the 
timberless ski runs are already there and 
waiting in classic design. 

Yet, there stands southern Oslifornia’s 
highest mountain range, bankrupt in the 
realm of attendance figures when only 10 
percent of massiveness would put the huge 
mountain Into the outdoor business, put her 
on the tax rolls in a big way, as one of the 
world's greatest winter sports resorts. 

There are already thousands of frustrated 
skiers in southern California, ready to go. 
Within a short time there would be thou- 
sands more, with whole families taking it up. 

Opponents claim winter sports would de- 
stroy things for youth groups which have 
camping installations miles away and thou- 
sands of feet below any point where a winter 
sports area might be placed, 

Some of the opposition, whether misled or 
not, never has pointed out that the winter 
area would occupy a spot seldom used by 
anyone, even when the snow melts in the 
summer. When the snow is gone, all that is 
left is a timberless waste, heavily cluttered 
with small rocks. 

The opposition never has pointed out that 
thousands of California youngsters could 
enjoy snow and take up skiing or sledding 
for the first time. Nor have the opponents 
mentioned the possibility organized youth 
groups as the Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, and 
religious youth organizations could use the 
facilities free of charge, plus group skiing 
instruction. This is a point that has been 
stressed among southern California Con- 
gressmen who want it to become a manda- 
tory part of the opening of Gorgonio for 
winter sports. 

MORE FACTS 

Another thing the opposition never men- 
tions is the fact that ski lifts become 
strangely attractive to campers and hikers 
once an otherwise impassable snow area is 
opened. 

Wilderness must be preserved, of course, 
but this unique snow area should be put 
to multiple use, as the rules of the Forest 
Service state. 

In southern California, mind you, there 
are 1,654,000 acres of national forest land. 
Forests in the southern half of California 
add up to more than enough to cover the 


_ whole State of Rhode Island. 


` 
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In southern California’s 89,700 wilderness 
acres, approximately 35,000 are in the San 
Gorgonio range. Untold thousands of winter 
sports people in southern California need 
only 10 percent of that. The opposition 
claims this would be a terrible loss. 

NOT 50 


In the first place, this would be no loss at 
all because winter sports do not damage 
wilderness values. In the second place, with 
aul of the unused northern summit areas 
going to waste—utter waste—it would be 
like a millionaire losing $10. He wouldn't 
miss it at all. But if a poor man lost the 
same sum, it would be a calamity. 

Southern California is a wilderness mil- 
Monaire—yet, paradoxically—is poverty- 
stricken for lack of winter sports areas. Yet 
you hear kida complain they have no place 
to go, nothing to do, while parents yammer 
about juvenile delinquency, 

If southern Californians want the finest 
winter sports area in the world, one that will 
serve & million people or more—and will 
inevitably develop athletes for the U.S. 
Olympic team. Then they'd better write 
thelr Congressman now, 


The National Rivers & Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to submit for insertion in 
the Recorp a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Henry H. Buckman, 
president of the National Rivers & Har- 
bors Congress. The National Rivers & 
Harbors Congress has made many con- 
tributions in the field of water resources. 
The letter from Mr. Buckman tells of 
the organization itself. I feel that it 
will prove of interest and value to the 
Congress of the United States. 

The letter follows: 

NATIONAL Rivers & HARBORS CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1965. 

Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 

The House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Speaker: On behalf of the mem- 
bers and officers of the National Rivers & 
Harbors Congress I write to thank you for 
your inspiring letter of greeting to us on the 
occasion of our 52d annual convention. It 
was my privilege to read your communica- 
tion to the delegates assembled from every 
State in the Union. 

Throughout the years you have been guide, 
philosopher, and friend to all who seek to 
further the public welfare through the wise 
use and conservation of our water resources. 
Your statesmanlike concern for the needs in 
this field, not only for the electorate you 
serve in particular, but of all America, has 
been an inspiration to your colleagues in 
Congress and to State and Federal officers 
throughout the Nation. To you and other 
patriotic men of vision within and without 
the Congress of the United States its people 
owe their present ability to bequeath to fol- 
lowing generations a timely realization of 
our ever-in: need for adequate pro- 
vision for all aspects of the use and conser- 
vation of water. 

The National Rivers & Harbors Congress 
was founded 64 years ago as a nonprofit, non- 
partisan national tion. It has main- 
tained that character throughout its exist- 
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ence. The great number of distinguished 
men and public officers in both the National 
and State Governments; men of divergent 
political philosophies and party affiliations 
who have been and are members, directors, 
and officers of this organization bear witness 
to this. The nature of the organization and 
its objectives have served to continually in- 
crease its usefulness throughout the years. 

The National Rivers & Harbors Congress 
is founded on the proposition that so long 
as the several States and the Federal Union 
are dedicated to representative government, 
the education of the people and their rep- 
resentatives regarding water is the most ap- 
propriate and the most direct avenue leading 
to the objectives we seek to attain. These 
may be grouped under four main heads: 
namely, the development of a prudent but 
dynamic governmental policy embracing all 
aspects of the potentials, use and conserva- 
tion of our water resources; the implemen- 
tation of this policy by carefully planned and 
prudently undertaken projects; research with 
respect to water by competent scientific and 
technological authorities; and the planning, 
development and correlation of the use of 
our water resources as basic elements in the 
national defense, 

Therefore, the efforts and activities of the 
organization comprise the encouragement of 
factfinding with respect to water, including 
its nature, occurrence, potentials, use and 
conservation; the oorrelation of such data; 
its widest practicable dissemination; and 
the appropriate application of such to spe- 
cific projects. 

As a major means for the implementation 
of its educational policy, the National Rivers 
& Harbors Congress has created an independ- 
ent, nonprofit, educational trust foundation, 
the Bureau of Water Resources. This insti- 
tution has proposed to give to the Federal 
Government a Water Resources Educational 
Building, to be located in Washington on 
suitable Government property, and to pro- 
vide in perpetuity for its appropriate equip- 
ment and its maintenance and operation 
under Government direction. The trustees 
of the Bureau of Water Resources are pres- 
ently awaiting the enactment by Congress 
of pending permissive legislation. 

We have assumed the task of contributing 
to the molding of public policy respecting 
water. We believe that we can best do this 
through a continuing effort to educate our 
people in the full meaning of our water re- 
sources to them. We are satisfied that the 
people through their representatives in the 
Congress of the United States may be safely 
relied upon to do what is best in this field 
when they are fully informed. Our basic, 
self-imposed task is the dissemination of 
information and the making of such recom- 
mendations as we believe to be called for by 
the facts we find. We are unalterably op- 
posed to pressure-group methods. Only thus 
haye we been able to gain and hold the 
confidence of our members within and with- 
out the State and Federal Governments 
which we possess today. We recognize that 
there are debatable grounds in the field of 
water, and that there must be room for and 
respect for divergent opinions. 

The structure and the procedure of the 
National Rivers & Harbors Congress have 
been molded by the experience of nearly 
three-quarters of a century. The necessity 
for all possible accuracy of the facts upon 
which its positions and its recommendations 
are based is only equaled by the necessity 
for adequate deliberative procedure to insure 
its positions and recommendations against 

enthusiasm or selfish interest. It 
is for these reasons that the organization 
functions as follows: 

The seat of ultimate authority Hes in the 
national directorate which presently com- 
prises 21 members elected by vote of the 
qualified membership of the organization 
assembled in convention. Each of these di- 
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rectors, drawn from all major geographical 
areas of the country, serves for 3 years unless 
reelected for a like term. One-third are 
elected each year. This board of national 
directors have the sole power to adopt, 
amend, or rescind bylaws, and to create and 
abolish all committees and to review their 
findings with respect to policy. They also 
elect each year for 1-year terms the executive 
officers, and, through the bylaws or by direct 
action, prescribe their powers and duties. 

The executive officers are: The president, 
the executive vice president, the secretary. 
and the treasurer. The president is the chief 
executive officer and exercises the authority 
customarily vested in this office. Subject to 
the judgment of the board, authority with 
respect to policy and all appointments 18 
delegated to the president: 

Realizing that constructive results require 
drawing from the rank and file of the mem- 
bership all possible information and opin- 
jon, and that full opportunity must be pro- 
wided for due consideration, and for debate 
of opposing views, as well as means for ob- 
taining Judgment as to such, the board has 
long since created a number of operative 
committees to each of which is assigned a 
major aspect of water potential, use or con- 
servation. The desirability of giving to each 
of these committees a nationwide character 
carries with it the difficulty of holding more 
than very occasional meetings of members 
widely separated by geographical. distances. 
To offset this, all such committees are au- 
thorized to conduct their discussions, delib- 
erations, and balloting by mall. This pro- 
cedure enables each operative committee to 
examine deliberately and thoroughly all 
questions coming within its purview 
throughout the year. It enables the com- 
mittee to formulate and prepare its annual 
report in the light of ample deliberation, 
canvass of opinion, and a majority vote of 
the whole committee. It enables the main 
body of the whole membership of the orga- 
nization in convention to rely upon the 
validity of the findings in a report thus pro- 
duced, and serves to prevent any hasty or 
uninformed action. 

The geographical distribution and non- 
partisan character of the National Rivers & 
Harbors Congress are well illustrated not 
only by the diversification of its membership 
but by that of its directorate, its national 
vice presidents, and the chairmen of its op- 
erative committees. Among these individ- 
uals, in alphabetical order, are: 

Representative Manx ANDREWS, of North 
Dakota, cochairman of the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Representative WAYNE N. ASPINALL, of Colo- 
rado, cochairman of the Committee on Use 
and Treatment of Saline Water. 

Hon, William V. Batley, of Michigan, sec- 
retary, and a national director. 

Representative JoHN A. BLATNIK, of Minne- 
sota, a national vice president and cochair- 
man of the Committee on Water Use and 
Pollution Abatement. 

Hon, Henry H, Buckman, of Florida, presi- 
dent, and a national director. 

Hon. W. B, Camp, of California, a national 
director and cochairman of the Committee 
on Use and Treatment of Saline Water. 

Col, Frank H. Collins, USAF (retired), of 
the District of Columbia, a national director. 

Senator Evererr McKinitey Dmxsen, of 
Ilinois, a national vice president. 

Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana, 
a national vice president. 

Hon. Walter H. Gahagan, of New York, a 
national director. 

Hon. Joseph W. Grimes, of South Dakota, 
cochairman of the committee on irrigation 
and reclamation. 

Hon. Al Hansen, of Minnesota, a national 
director, and cochairman of the committee 
on projects. 

Senator SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, of Florida, 
a national vice president. 
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Representative W. R. Huw, of Missouri, 
cochairman of the committee on resolutions. 

Hon. R. L. Ireland, of Ohio, a national 
director. 

Representative Josera W. MARTIN, JR., of 
Massachusetts, a national vice president, and 
a national director. 

Senator JoRN L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, 
chairman emeritus. 

Hon. Dale Miller, of Texas, cochairman of 
the committee on inland navigation. 

Hon. Lester S. Moody, of Georgia, a na- 
tional director. 

Brig. Gen. John L. Person, US. Army (re- 
tired), of Kentucky, executive vice president 
and a national director. 

Hon, Francis A. Pitkin, of Pennsylvania, 
a national director. 

Hon. Harry H. Saunders, of Florida, a na- 
tional director. 

Representative ROBERT T. Secrest, of Ohio, 
cochairman of the committee on projects, 

Representative Ronert L. F. SIKES, of Flor- 
ida, a national vice president. 

Hon. Gleason N, Stambaugh, Sr., of Florida, 
cochairman of the committee on inland navi- 
gation, 

Hon. J. E. Sturrock, of Texas, a national 
director and cochairman of the committee 
on water use and pollution abatement. 

Brig. Gen. James R. Townsend, of North 
Carolina, treasurer, and a national director. 

Hon. Clarence R. Tull, of Maryland, a na- 
tional director, 

Hon, William H. Webb, of Maryland, a na- 
tional director. 

Hon. Herbert G. West, of Washington, a 
national director. 

Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, of Texas, a 
national vice president, and a national dl- 
rector. 

Hon. John Young, of Texas, cochairman of 
the committee on resolutions. 

The National Rivers & Harbors Congress 
will continue to emphasize the necessity for 
the education of our people with respect to 
the fact that the economic strength of 
America to be derived from an adequate and 
correlated use and development of our water 
resources is a basic element in our national 
defense. For continuing successful resist- 
ance to major and prolonged enemy attack, 
adequate water for every use is needed. 
Failure to meet almost all such needs can 
disastrously hamper our war effort. Not the 
least of these war needs is the ability to 
transport cargoes on our rivers and canals 
including the now-building canal across 
northern Florida urged by us for many years 
to circumvent the barrier of the Appalachians 
by thus moving materials and supplies safely 
along inland channels between the mid- 
continent and the East across instead of 
around the great salient of that peninsula. 

With every good wish, Mr. Speaker, I am, 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
Henny H. BUCKMAN, 
President, the National Rivers & Har- 
bors Congress. 


The Fight Against Smut Peddlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr: DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion whose chairman is the very hard 
-working gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
the Honorable Jonn H. DENT, is presently 
conducting hearings on my bill, H.R. 
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7465, which would set up a 16-member 
study group to consider the whole prob- 
lem of pornography. 

Witnesses before our subcommittee 
have presented a very telling case for ac- 
tion in this fleld. I insert at this point 
in the Recorp a very convincing article 
by O. K. Armstrong which appeared in 
the September edition of the Readers’ 
Digest. 

I urge all Members to read this excel- 
lent article. Mr. Armstrong makes some 
very telling points, and I should like to 
associate myself with his views. 

The article follows: 

THE FIGHT AGAINST THE SMUT PEDDLERS 


(Norx— The balance of power is shifting 
toward the decent-minded public, but the 
drive will fail unless a carefully mapped 
program is followed in every community.) 

(By O. K. Armstrong) 

A dramatic and significant battle is swirl- 
ing across the United States today. Fighting 
on one side are the publishers, distributors 
and sellers of obscene material—a business 
estimated to gross currently more than a 
billion dollars a year. In the opposite camp 
are public prosecutors, parents, teachers, and 
other citizens alarmed at the rising tide of 
newsstand and mail-order pornography and 
determined to do something about it. 

The stakes in this battle are high. For 
the peddlers of smut it means the right to 
maintain and expand their markets. News- 
stands flaunt magazines loaded with sugges- 
tive nudity and paperback books filled with 
detailed portrayals of illicit and abnormal 
sexual relations. To impressionable youths, 
this flood of pornography conveys the notion 
that adultery and perversion are acceptable, 
that moral standards are passé, 


APPEALING TO THE PEURIENT 


The battle began in earnest in 1955, when, 
following a Kefauver committee investiga- 
tion of the pornography racket, U.S. cities 
launched intensive crackdowns against ob- 
scenity, But the resulting court cases pro- 
and confusion over 
y obscene. Guidelines were 
imperative if the drive on obscenity was not 
to collapse. 

In June 1957 a decision by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court supplied those guidelines— 
most important, an explicit definition of ob- 
scenity. Known as the Roth ruling, it af- 
firmed conyictions of Samuel Roth of New 
York and David S. Alberts of California, 
both possessors of long records as pornogra- 
phy distributors. Writing the historic opin- 
ion for the majority of the Court, Justice 
William J. Brennan declared: 

“Implicit in the history of the first amend- 
ment is the rejection of obscenity as utterly 
without redeeming social importance. We 
hold that obscenity is not within the area 
of constitutionally protected. speech or 
press.” The ruling then proceeded to this 
definition: “Obscene material * * * deals 
with sex in a manner appealing to prurient 
interest.” The test should be “whether to the 
average person, applying contemporary com- 
munity standards, the dominant theme of 
the material taken as a whole” makes such a 
prurient appeal. 

Champions of decency hoped that the new 
decision would clarify the Issues In obscenity 
cases once and for all. Among them was 
Charles H. Keating, Jr., a Cincinnati, Ohio, 
attorney who, in 1956, founded Citizens for 
Decent Literature.’ Keating that 
the Roth ruling, along with the State and 
local laws it guarded, could serve as a pow- 
erful weapon in the attack on commercial- 
ized filth. 


See “Poison In Print—And How To Get 
Rid of It,“ the Reader's Digest, May 1964. 
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Lawyers who defended pornography deal- 
ery, however, immediately denounced the 
Roth decision as “vague and unworkable.” 
And, apart from the Roth ruling, other prob- 
lems were apparent. A bookseller in Detroit, 
for example, had sold a paperback novel to 
a detective. He was convicted of violating 
a Michigan law forbidding the sale of publi- 
cations containing materials injurious to 
youth. Then the U.S. Supreme Court struck 
down the State law. The Court ruled that 
the law's effect was “to reduce the adult 
population of Michigan to reading only what 
is fit for children.” -This decision made it 
clear that laws covering the sale of materials 
objectionable for children must not be ap- 
plied to the public in general. 

Another case, Manual Enterprises, Inc., v. 
Day, which came before the Supreme Court 
in 1962, illustrated a pitfall of improper pro- 
cedure, In this case, three members of the 
Court stated that the Postmaster General 
should not seize material and require the 
vendor, through an injunctive action, to 
prove his right to distribute it. Thus, “prior 
restraint“ - censorship before distribution or 
sale—by the Postmaster General was a major 
factor in this reversal of a lower court judg- 
ment. 

LEARNING THE PITFALLS 


Keating was not disheartened by such deci- 
sions. The trouble, he saw, was that the 
smut dealers were often represented by wily 
specialists in obscenity law who were ready 
and willing to pull every legal trick in the 
book to defend their clients. On the other 
side were police chiefs and district attorneys 
with heavy caseloads and limited, sometimes 
inexperienced staffs. 

Keating now began an intensive study of 
the legal pitfalls, to help representatives of 
the public to compete. He talked with police 
officials and public prosecutors and examined 
the obscenity statutes in the 50 States. Dur- 
ing his researches, he met James J. Clancy, a 
deputy district attorney in Burbank, Calif., 
who had been highly successful in preparing 
obscenity cases for prosecution, 

Both men saw that obscenity laws varied 
from State to State. Some of these statutes 
needed updating, others rephrasing to bring 
them Into line with the Roth ruling. Citi- 
zens for Decent Literature started an edu- 
cational campaign for the revision and 
strengthening of these laws. 

Next, Keating and Clancy offered their 
knowledge and experience to any prosecutor 
who wanted it. Today Keating spends a 
substantial amount of his time helping to 
prepare briefs and advising prosecutors on 
details of obscenity statutes. Clancy's CDL 
work became so demanding that he joined 
the national staff as full-time legal counsel. 
The two men have filed amicus curiae (friend 
of the court) briefs to assist prosecutions in 
a number of obscenity cases. 

Another strong arm is the U.S. Department 
of Justice. Because of the big increase in 
obscenity cases in recent years, the Depart- 
ment's general-crime division has estab- 
lished a staff of legal experts responsible for 
dealing with pornography in the mail and 
in interstate commerce. 


Kleinman, are assigned full time to the work. 
They heip Federal district attorneys follow 
correct ures. 

SHIFTING THE BALANCE 


Through such efforts, the balance of power 
is now shifting in the legal fight against 
obscenity. Since the Roth decision, scores of 
convictions in obsecenity cases, obtained in 
State and Federal courts, have not been ap- 
pealed to the U.S. Su Court. Records 
also disclose that from June 1957 to June 
1965 the highest court has denied review in 
22 criminal convictions for obscenity-law vi- 
olations. 

While these signs are encouraging, some 
court decisions are alarming—as, for example, 
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a 1963 ruling by Judge J. Irwin Shapiro in 
the trial court of Queens County, N.Y. The 
oficials of a news-distributing company had 
been arrested on charges of selling books al- 
leged by the district attorney to be obscene. 
Judge Shapiro admitted in his ruling that 
“fully 90 percent of each book is filled with 
lurid descriptions of sexual activities, in suffi- 
cient detall to act as an erotic stimulus to 
those so inclined,” and then dismissed the 
defendants with this astonishing dictum: 

“In the opinion of the court these books 
are unvarnished trash, but novels and stories 
of no literary merit have a place in our so- 
ciety. There are those who, because of lack 
of education, the meanness of thelr social 
existence, or mental insufficlency, cannot 
cope with anything better.” Shapiro's rul- 
ing prompted Life magazine to ask editori- 
ally, “Is any book legally obscene anymore?” 
The case is currently on appeal. 

More ominous still was the thinking of 
two US. Supreme Court Justices in voting 
to reverse two Florida civil-proceedings de- 
cisions which found the books “Tropic of 
Cancer” and “Pleasure Was My Business” to 
be obscene. The Supreme Court reversed 
these Judgments in June 1964 by a close 5-4 
verdict, with concurring votes cast by Jus- 
tices Hugo Black and William O. Douglas. 
In their opinion, the Roth test was uncon- 
stitutional. Both Black and Douglas hold 
that freedom-of-press guarantees forbid re- 
straint on what may be published. 

Fortunately, this is a minority view among 
Supreme Court Justices. To date, the Court 
has never ruled in favor of pornography or 
obscenity per se. In a recent decision, Chief 
Justice Ear] Warren underscored the respon- 
sibilities that officials and citizens must 
face: 

“Courts are often presented with pro- 
eedurally bad cases, and in dealing with 
them appear to be acquiescing in the dis- 
semination of obscenity. But if cases were 
well prepared with the appropriate concern 
for constitutional safeguards, courts would 
not hesitate to enforce the laws against 
obscenity.” 

MEETING THE CHALLENGE 

This challenge can be met if a three-point 
program is followed: 

1. Police and prosecutors must study ob- 
soenity laws and know the proper procedures 


should secure the aid of veteran legal fight- 
ers of the racket. District attorneys should 
concentrate on prosecuting the worst smut 
peddlers in thelr areas, attacking the sale of 
filth so offensive that its meaning and men- 
ace are self-evident. 

Laws and ordinances should, if necessary, 
be revised so that their wording is consist- 
ent with that of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Roth case. State legislatures and 
municipal councils should keep in mind 
these principles: 

(a) Prior censorship (before distribution, 
showing or sale) has been practically out- 
lawed by the courts. 

() Nudity and obscenity are not synony- 
mous; the manner and purpose of the show- 
ing of nudity, and the intent to arouse 

t interest, determine the offense. 

(c) District attorneys should draw on a 
Federal law enacted in 1958, which allows 
prosecution of pornography purveyors not 
only in thee locality where they mail their 
filth, but also where it is delivered. This law 
is proving a powerful weapon. 

2. Try all obscenity cases in a criminal 
court, before a jury. The criminal court, 
with jury, is the forum that assures the 
greatest chance of success, for the 12-person 
jury, drawn from the local community, can 
best assess offending materials on the basis 
of known “community standards.” Chief 
Justice Warren has declared: “It is my belief 
that when the Court said in Roth that ob- 
scenity is to be defined by reference to ‘com- 
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munity standards’ it meant community 
standards—not a national] standard, as some- 
times argued.” 

Appellate courts are reluctant to overturn 
verdicts of juries in criminal] trials that are 
properly conducted. In some States, how- 
ever, the prosecution does not have the right 
to a jury trial if the defendant walves it. 
The law should be changed to give the pros- 
ecution this right in all criminal cases, 

3. The public must strengthen and use 
every legal means to fight obscenity. “The 
main reason obscenity laws are not en- 
forced,” says Keating, “is public apathy.” 
Citizens in any community can organize to 
battle the traffic in filth: They should be 
widely representative of all churches, of par- 
ent-teacher associations, women's clubs, civic 
clubs, business, and labor organizations. 
These citizen groups should study the news- 
stands and bookstores and file complaints 
with public prosecutors when material ap- 
pears to violate obscenity laws. In addition, 
they should become familiar with the laws 
that control obscenity, demand revisions 
where necessary, and insist upon enforce- 
ment. 

Here ts a crusade against a rising evil 
which all of us—with our courts—should 
pitch into and win. 


Chrysler Dedicates Belvidere Assembly 
Plant—The Nation’s Newest and Most 
Modern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day, September 13, is a red letter day 
in the 12th District of Illinois for it is on 
that day that a great new Chrysler Corp. 
plant will be dedicated at Belvidere, 
Boone County, Il. In addition to the 
fact that this is the first Chrysler plant 
to be located in Illinois, it is the most 
modern 8 75 mos eficient automobile 


f the Chrysler Corp. 
This st story . been . frequent- 
ly during the past several years. How- 
ever, the $50 million which this corpo- 
ration is investing to manufacture new 
Plymouth and Dodge passenger cars on 
a 250-acre tract in Belvidere is impres- 
sive evidence of the success story of the 
Chrysler Corp. during this decade of the 
1960's. 

Mr. Speaker, on the formal opening 
date of its plant on September 13, Chry- 
sler will have approximately 1,400 new 
employees at Belvidere. Within a year 
it is expected that more than 2,000 em- 
ployees wiil find work in this great indus- 
trial complex. Within several years the 
plant may engage as many as 5,000 em- 
ployees in the production of new automo- 
biles on a two-shift operation with an 
output of 960 cars per day or more than 
200,000 passenger cars per year. The 
total payroll from such a full operation 
would exceed $30 million annually. 

I would like to indicate a few of the 
factors which contributed to Chrysler’s 
decision to locate its new plant in this 
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area of our Nation. First and foremost, 
I am informed that the Chrysler rep- 
resentatives liked the people they met 
and the prospective employees with 
whom they visited as they searched for 
the plant location. Second, of course, 
the Chrysler Corp. found that Belvidere. 
was convenient to many of the suppliers 
who produce component parts for their 
finished products. Third, the transpor- 
tation facilities were conducive to this 
move with rail transportation available 
over the tracks of the Chicago and North 
Western Railway, and motor transporta- 
tion on the great Illinois toll road and 
other major highways. 

Favorable State and local tax laws 
were another important element as were, 
first, the climate, second, the opportunity 
for expansion, third, suitable schools, and 
fourth, adequate community services 
available to the industrial, business, and 
residential properties in this area. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not mind adding that 
the advent of Chrysler Corp. to the 12th 
District has set off an economic boom 
in Belvidere and Boone County as well 
as in the surrounding counties. The ef- 
fect on the real estate market and retail 
business in Belvidere has been fantastic. 
The community enthusiasm in support 
of this great development has been 
heartening to all and bespeaks well the 
future cordiality which is bound to pre- 
vail between Chrysler Corp. and its em- 
ployees on the one hand, and the other 
residents of the community where 
Chrysler is located. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend first 
of all the president of the Chrysler Corp., 
Mr. Lynn Townsend. He has provided 
the kind of executive leadership and 
qualities of citizen responsibility which 
contribute to keep American industry in 
the forefront. These individual charac- 
teristics of Lynn Townsend are recog- 
nized throughout our land and the en- 
tire free world. Such other Chrysler 
Corp. executives as Virgil E. Boyd, group 
vice president; Robert Anderson, group 
vice president; and Joseph F. Kerigan, 
vice president and group executive, have 
directed and will continue to oversee op- 
erations in the Belvidere plant as well as 
in other Chrysler plants. They are en- 
titled to a generous share of the commen- 
dations directed to the Chrysler Corp. 
management, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make par- 
ticular mention of James G. Shepherd, 
the plant manager at Belvidere. Jim 
Shepherd has seen this $50 million plant 
rise from a corn field to the great and 
complex structure which it is today. I 
visited the plant with him several months 
ago before the assembly line had started 
to operate and before most of the ma- 
chinery and equipment had been in- 
stalled. Jim Shepherd makes his home 
in Belvidere, and he has lived and will 
continue to live with the day-to-day 
operations of this enormous plant. He 
is one who has shouldered great respon- 
sibility and upon whom much of the suc- 
cess of Chrysler Corp.'s operations in 
Belvidere will depend. 

It would be impossible to identify and 
enumerate all of those who are responsi- 
ble for bringing this great industrial es- 
tablishment to the 12th District of Nli- 
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nois. However, in recalling the events 
leading to the location of the Chrysler 
plant in Belvidere, it seems important 
to mention the early interest of Mr. Ben 
Heineman, chairman of the Chicago & 
North Western Railway, in this loca- 
tion. I would also like to recall the im- 
portant part played by Fred Shappert, 
publisher of the Belvidere Daily Repub- 
lican and a leading engineer and bridge 
builder in Belvidere; William Freek, 
city attorney of Belvidere; Robert Mac- 
Gruder, executive secretary of the Belvi- 
dere Chamber of Commerce; and many 
persons in the Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce. Mayor Lester Cunningham 
who has served as mayor of Belvidere 
during the entire period, together with 
the members of the Belvidere City Coun- 
cil, has provided full cooperation from 
the time this Chrysler plant was first 
proposed back in 1963. 

I am informed that Gov. Otto Kerner, 
of Illinois, will be present on the occasion 
of this plant dedication, as will many 
other State and local public officials and 
civic leaders. To them and to all of us 
who reside in and serve the people of 
Illinois, this new Chrysler plant is a great 
tribute. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the principal tribute 
on this occasion is to the genius of Amer- 
ican business—the great private enter- 
prise system—and to the thousands of 
men and women who will work and pro- 
duce in this plant, those who belong to 
management and to labor; for we are all 
part of the system of individual freedom 
and private enterprise which has inspired 
our Nation to great industrial, social, 
economic, and spiritual heights. To the 
executives, to the shareholders, to the 
men on the assembly line, to the engi- 
neers, to the designers, to the many 
women employees, to the supervisors and 
managers, to the maintenance men, to 
the advertising agencies, to the dealers, 
and especially to the customers—indeed, 
to all who have contributed to the suc- 
cessful completion and opening of this 
plant—I extend warm and hearty con- 
gratulations. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring this message to 
my colleagues in the House and to those 
citizens of the Nation who will see these 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
This is a great to the Ameri- 
can system of government which assures 
freedom, and to the men and women 
who, under this atmosphere of freedom, 
individually and in joint and corporate 
enterprises rise to such greatness as is 
characterized by Chrysler Corp. in its 
new industrial plant at Belvidere, II. 


Hawaii College Student: Vietnam Testing 
Ground of U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, on 
the eve of his returning to the United 
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States after several weeks in South Viet- 
nam, much of which was spent in the 
hinterland, William Kinaka, a Ph. D. 
candidate from Hawaii, described Amer- 
ica’s commitment in that area as “the 
testing ground of our commitment to 
develop the backward nations of the 
world.” 

Mr. Kinaka was a member of a group 
of young Americans who went to Viet- 
nam under a program sponsored by the 
Agency. for International Development. 

Mr. Kinaka’s views, as well as the 
background of the AID-sponsored pro- 
gram, are found in an August 25, 1965, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin story, which fol- 
lows: 

Isı Strupent Compreres AID Worx 
VIETNAM 

A Honolulu college student who has spent 
the summer in the rice paddies and proy- 
inces of South Vietnam, believes that U.S. 
commitment there is a testing ground of 
American policy. 

William Kinaka, 25, of Honolulu, Is an 
international relations major at the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D.C. 

He is one of a group of American college 
students who are returning to the United 
States next week, convinced that U.S. efforts 
in Vietnam are basically justified. 

Kinaka said the U.S. role there is “the 
testing ground of our commitment to de- 
velop the backward nations of the world. 
If we don’t do it in South Vietnam we'll be 
forced to do it elsewhere.” 

Thomas F. Butler, 27, of Bayonne, N.J., 
said: “2 months in the rice paddies is worth 
2 years in the classroom.” He is a graduate 
student in Asian affairs at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, New Jersey. 

Nineteen Americans ranging in age from 
23 to 33 lived and worked with the Vietnam- 
ese people, under the U.S. operations mission. 
This is an ald program sponsored by the 
Agency for International Development. 

Most of the students said they were in 
support of U.S. policies on Vietnam before 
they arrived. 

With few exceptions, they charged that 
critics of U.S, policies in Vietnam, especially 
students who are spearheading protest ac- 
tivities are ill-informed. 

“They're not crackpots, but they just don't 
understand what's going on here,” Butler 
said. It's easy to live in a world of theory.” 

Kinaka, a graduate student, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Toshio Kinaka, Lahaina, Maul. 


In 


Heroics of Chinese Boatman Save Seven 
on Downed Plane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to salute a 
Chinese boatman who displayed great 
courage, according to reports by the As- 
sociated Press, in rescuing seven of our 
American servicemen in Hong Kong last 
week after a C-130 troop transport 
crashed into the bay there. Fifty-eight 
of our boys, most of them U.S. marines, 
lost their lives in this crash; and another 
seven of them probably would have 
perished in the flaming waters of the 
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bay if it had not been for the heroism 
and quick action of Mr. Ng Kam-shing, 
a 29-year-old barge foreman who came 
to their rescue. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ said, Mr. 
Speaker, “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.“ Mr. Kam-shing, with- 
out hesitation, showed that he was will- 
ing to lay down his life for American 
citizens whom he did not know. His will- 
ineness to sacrifice his life to save others 
shows that he is a friend to all man- 
kind—a most noble virtue, Mr. Speaker, 
By his courageous act, Mr. Kam-shing 
showed his love for all mankind, and his 
heroism was offered in the highest spirit 
of Christianity. 

Mr. Kam-shing deserves commenda- 
tion, not only from the Congress and our 
National Government, but also from all 
Americans, particularly those who have 
sons and husbands and fathers across 
the seas, fighting in Vietnam today. I 
am proud to salute him for his uncom- 
mon bravery in a very perilous situation. 


If such valor were displayed by a fel- 
low American soldier in saving the lives 
of his comrades at arms, most assuredly 
such a man would have been awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor or some 
other high military honor. If an Amer- 
ican civilian citizen had done this heroic 
act, he, too, would have been accorded 
an award from our Government, or some 
other form of tribute, for his courage. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to commend to my colleagues in the 
Congress this exciting story of selfless 
heroism by a barge boatman, a citizen 
of China, and not of this country, who 
was willing to brave death in order to 
save seven American servicemen. Un- 
der unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the Recorp an Associated 
Press story on this man’s heroism—how 
he saved the lives of seven Americans— 
which apeared on page 1 of the Times- 
Picayune, New Orleans, La., newspaper 
of August 26, 1965. The copy follows: 
HEROICS OF CHINESE BOATMAN Save SEVEN 

ON DOWNED PLANE 

Honc Kona, August 25.—Seven of thirteen 
men who survived the crash of a U.S. 
Marine transport plane in Hong Kong har- 
bor owe their lives to a Chinese boatman, 
witnesses said today. Fifty-elght Ameri- 
can servicemen, most of them U.S, Marines, 
perished in the crash. 

As cranes lifted the wreckage to the shore, 
witnesses told of the heroism of Ng Kam- 
shing, 29, who braved burning oil from the 
plane to snatch survivors to safety. Ng, a 
barge foreman, was working when the C-130 
troop transport plunged into the bay. 

The four-engine plane, with a crew of 6, 
was carrying 63 marines and 2 Navy men 
back to Vietnam after a period of rest and 
recreation. It plunged into the bay shortly 
after takeoff yesterday. Some said it ap- 
peared to have had engine trouble. There 
was an explosion, perhaps two, the plane 
caught fire and sank in 20 to 30 feet of 
water. 

“There was fire all about from burning 
oll,” said one witnesses, "but Ng jumped into 
a small sampan, picked up two other barge 
workers and began rowing to where the plane 
was sinking. 

“He dodged the burning oll and got close 
to the plane, where he picked up two sur- 
vivors trying to swim away: Then they 
pulled back and picked up a third, 
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“The sampan was small and already it 
Was overcrowded, but Ng and the other two 
men stopped to pick still another man out 
of the water. 

They delivered these four men to persons 
on shore and then turned around and went 
back and got three more marines who were 
trying to swim through the oil-covered 
water." 

Another witness, a Chinese woman, said 
she believed more than the 13 got out of the 

*plane but burned to death or-drowned. 

“I saw several other men trying to swim 
for shore,” she said, “They were screaming 
for help. Then I saw the fire from the burn- 
ing oil go over them and when it lifted I 
could not see them again.” 

Suffering from shock, burns, and fractured 
limbs, the 13 survivors were taken to Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital. 

Speculation about possible sabotage to the 
plane circulated through Hong Kong. A 
U.S. spokesman declined comment. A source 
close to the U.S. consulate said this was be- 
cause any comment “on any aspect of the 
crash is improper prior to convening of an 
official inquiry board Wednesday.” 
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Needed: New Approach to Expenditure 
Evaluation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Charles L. Schultze, 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget, as published in the Tax Founda- 
tion's Tax Review“ of August, is most 
interesting because Mr, Schultze reports 
a number of new ideas which he has in 
mind in regard to preparing the budgets 
which are submitted to the Congress by 
the President: 

Neepev: New APPROACH TO EXPENDITURE * 

EVALUATION 
(By Charles L. Schultze, Director, U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget) 

We will, in this decade, be called upon to 
make an enormous number of decisions as 
& nation to meet challenges imposed by our 
domestic development and our international 
position. These will be decisions to recog- 
nize or ignore new needs; decisions to aban- 
don, enlarge, or revise old activities; deci- 
sions to modernize and make more efficient 
the means for carrying out Federal programs; 
decisions to act individually or collectively 
through private or public instrumentalities; 
and decisions to act through one or another 
(or more than one) of the levels of Govern- 
ment which make up our American Federal 
system. Federal spending levels will be de- 
termined almost wholly as a by-product of 
these decisions. Both the quality of our na- 
tional life and the productivity of the econ- 
omy will be determined in large part by the 
efficiency of these decisions. Overall fiscal 
policy can help us achieve full employment. 
But the level of national output and national 
welfare we achieve, when at full employment 
will depend in an important way upon how 
well we make individual program decisions 
about Federal spending. We can misuse 
our national resources: 

By failing to employ Federal spending in 
areas where it can best achieve important 
national purposes; and, 

On the other side of the coin, by using 
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resources In the Federal sector inefficiently 
or to keep obsolete and low priority pro- 
grams intact. 

The quality of the budgetary decision- 
making process in the Federal Government 
is, therefore, a big element in overall fiscal 
strategy. How wisely the choice between tax 
cuts and expenditure Increases is made de- 
pends upon how well the Government is 
geared to making intelligently the thousands 
of individual program choices which arise 
each year. 

The efficient allocation of resources in the 
Federal sector of the economy requires two 
kinds of choices: 

First, a choice of the least-cost method of 
carrying on a given program—tin other words, 
cost reduction. 

Second, a choice of where to allocate budg- 
etary resources among the many competing 
claims of existing and proposed new pro- 
grams—we might best describe this as pro- 
gram evaluation. 

PROBLEMS IN MAKING PROGRAM DECISIONS FOR 
$100 BILLION BUDGET 


In the most fundamental sense these are 
not two different approaches to the decision- 
making process. Whether a particular ac- 
tion is labeled “cost reduction” or “program 
evaluation” depends on the viewpoint of the 
observer. -For example, in supplying our 
troops abroad in the event of war, we must 
make decislons about the proper mix of air- 
lift, sealift, and overseas prepositioning of 
equipment. We want to achieve the desired 
level of supply capability with the minimum 
budgetary impact. From one viewpoint, say 
that of the Secretary of Defense, this could 
be called a cost-reduction program—how to 
achieve the necessary supply effectiveness at 
least cost. To the various armed services 
involved, this might appear to involve a pro- 
gram evaluation decision—a choice among 
aircraft, ship, and floating depot procurement 
programs. 

Even though the two aspects of efficient re- 
source allocation—cost reduction and pro- 
gram evaluation—are closely related, we can 
and have distinguished between them in our 
approach to this problem. We have under- 
taken, and are continuing to develop, steps 
to build into the Federal Establishment the 
institutions and the analytic,capability for 
continuous application of both of these con- 

ts 


Before this committee I would like to con- 
centrate on the problem of program evalua- 
tion. This is not because I believe that cost- 
reduction programs are unimportant. You 
are all familiar with Secretary MeNamara's 
cost-reduction program, and the bil- 
lions which it has made available both 
for tax reduction and for financing 
other programs. And in March of this 
year the Bureau of the Budget, at 
the President's direction, issued instruc- 
tions to other agencies to set up a similar 
formal program in their own operations. Yet, 
in the long run the major questions of effi- 
cient resource allocation are going to revolve 
around program decisions—the evaluation of 
and choice among alternative programs. 

The problem of the President, the Con- 
gress, and individual department heads in 
making the program decisions which go into 
a 6100 billion budget is a staggering one. The 
total expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the trust funds, equai the 
combined annual sales of the 45 largest US. 
corporations. In order for top policy officials 
to cope with the vast number of decisions in- 
volved and to be in a position to make ra- 
tional choices, it is important that we im- 
prove the decisionmaking process. Our ma- 
jor need is a much wider application of im- 
proved methods, techniques, and systems 
analysis to the definition of program objec- 
tives, the measurement of performance, and 
the weighing of alternatives as the basis for 
decisions. 
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MUST BE ABLE TO ANALYZE PROGRAM OUTPUT 
TO MAKE INTELLIGENT BUDGET CHOICES 


The first and most difficult of these tasks 
is defining program objectives in specific 
terms capable of being analyzed. Not only 
must they be specific, they must be associ- 
ated with definite time periods within which 
the objectives are to be accomplished. The 
programs of the Federal Government have 
an output. They result in something being 
accomplished in a given time span—provid- 
ing a given type of military capability, or 
helping to educate a specific number of chil- 
dren each year, or providing a particular set 
of recreational opportunities, and so on. 
Too often, budgetary decisions are made in 
terms of the level of support for an organi- 
zational unit, or the quantity of inputs pur- 
chased. In order to make intelligent budget 
choices, however, we really want to be able 
to analyze the output of a program and com- 
pare what we get for what we have to pay. 
To do this, we need to be quite specific about 
program objectives. While quantification is 
always desirabie, we can miss the real sense 
of many government undertakings if we con- 
fine our attention to quantifiable dollars 
and cents kinds of measures. What we need 
is a more careful analysis of our objectives 
throughout the full range of governmental 
activities: not only in defense, where much 
work has been done, but also in the poverty 
program, in transportation, in education, in 
health, in the conduct of foreign affairs, and 
in the administration of justice. We are 
making a start in these and other areas. 


STRESS IMPORTANCE OF FINDING HOW PROGRAMS 
CONTRIBUTE TO GOALS 

To do a good job in most of these areas we 

will have to go beyond formulating our 


“objectives more clearly and analytically. We 


will also haye to develop indicators that tell 
us how well—or poorly—we are doing. In 
short, we need measures of effectiveness. It 
would be extraordinarily naive to suggest 
that we can get simple measures that can 
tell us how we are doing in education or 
health of foreign policy, for our objectives 
in these fields are complex. But we can 
develop measures of effectiveness that are 
not only useful but, I would submit, essential 
if we are to understand how our programs 
contribute to our objectives. And it is not 
beyond our ability to measure the perform- 
ance of important aspects of our highway 
system, or our educational system, or our for- 
eign aid program. To what extent does each 
different type of training within our man- 
power training program contribute to a 
reduction in unemployment and an increase 
in productivity, and how do each of them 
compare in relation to the cost of training? 
What values—of timber, recreation, and soil 
quality—are enhanced by the forest fires 
preventive activities of the Forest Service? 
Can we determine the effectiveness of a dollar 
spent on bringing students to the United 
States under the cultural exchange program 
compared to the effectiveness of assisting 
those who are coming under private auspi- 
ces? We do much of this now in govern- 
ment simply as a matter of good manage- 
ment. But we can do it more systematically 
and better. 

We must not stop at this point for there 
is an additional crucial step in this process. 
It is the development and comparison of 
alternative ways of doing the job. We need 
to examine and reexamine existing programs 
as well as new ones and look for different 
and better alternatives. In some cases, pro- 
grams have endured for many years—long 
after their original purpose has changed— 
sometimes without administrators realizing 
it. This process of examining alternatives 
may lead to a better job being done, or it 
may lead to cost savings. Sometimes, with 
luck, it leads to both. 
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I think you will agree that 
analysis cannot be sensibly carried out 
short term, ad hoc basis, rushing to 


over time. To do this requires that we have 
highly qualified people in our program evalu- 
ation staffs throughout the Government, and 
I am pleased to note that in several agencies 
we do indeed have some outstanding people 
carrying out these tasks. 

BETTER SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS METHODS CAN 

STRENGTHEN LEADERSHIP’S HANDS 


I don’t want to leave the impression that 
this approach is particularly complicated or 
esoteric. Still less do I want to suggest that 
computers are going to take over. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The subject 
matter we deal with is too complex and too 
uncertain to be capable of much useful anal- 
ysis by computers. On the contrary, the use 
of better and more systematic methods of 


At present, problems often come 
up for decision at the highest political levels 
in a form which prevents the making of sen- 
sible choices. The objectives may be unclear, 
the contribution of particular programs to 
these objectives obscure, the costs highly un- 
certain, and most commonly the relevant 
alternatives missing. The analytic a 

I have been discussing could do much to de- 
fine problems in ways much more useful to 
the President and the Congress than is now 
often the case. 

- While few domestic agencies have yet in- 
augurated the full range of program analyses 
and budgetary planning associated with the 


names McNamara, Hitch and Enthoven, it 


is a mistake to think that the Bureau of the 
Budget and civilian departments and agen- 
cies have never attempted cost-benefit or 
cost-effectiveness analysis, In many agencies 
today we find examples of attempts to apply 
the notion of return on investment. For 
example, the Internal Revenue Service insists 
on a payoff ratio of at least 6 to 1 in the 
return on any added investment of resources 
in tax audit and collection activity. In de- 
veloping and justifying the application of the 
user charge principle to various types of 
Federal activity, some analyses have been 
made which are a version of what I would 
call a return on investment approach. 

Moreover, the budget process itself re- 
quires the Bureau, at least implicitly, to un- 
dertake a kind of cost benefit or program 
analysis in arriving at the recommendations 
it makes to the President with regard to 
Federal expenditures. What the Bureau is 
now embarking on is therefore properly re- 
garded as a further evolution and refinement 
of a central part of its undertaking. What 
we hope to do, in close cooperation with the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Establishment, is to apply a more systematic 
and continuing process to the decisionmak- 
ing task faced by the most bureaucratically 
submerged section chief, all the way up to 
the Presidency, In this undertaking we will 
apply and adapt where possible many of 
the techniques and approaches which have 
proved fruitful to date, primarily in defense 
applications, 
FISCAL POLICY FREED FROM CONSTRAINT; MUST 

HAVE EXPENDITURE CONTROLS 

In summary, our goal is to improve the 
present budgetary process in order to make 
a e to Department heads, the President, 
and the Congress a crisp and specific analysis 
of program objectives and accomplishments 
mensured against costs. With this back- 
ground, proposed program changes can be 
evaluated quite explicitly in terms of services 
rendered and results achieved. And all of 
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this must be in a form which makes it pos- 
sible for officials to see quite clearly 
the consequences of their choices in terms of 
governmental effectiveness and budgetary 
costs. 

It is these choices also, which will largely 

determine the fiscal policy issues involved in 
the question of tax cuts versus expenditures 
increases, 
We have, I believe, come a long way from 
the unbalanced view that the only sound 
fiscal policy was a balanced budget every year, 
regardless of the state of the economy, The 
adimnistration, the Congress, and the public 
now look upon fiscal policy as a powerful 
means of helping the Nation achieve full em- 
ployment and rapid growth, and—when the 
circumstances warrant—an equally powerful 
means to damp down infla demands. 
Your committee has played a singularly im- 
portant role in this process, as I am confident 
future economic historians will attest. 

As we have made progress in this direction, 
a new obligation has been placed upon us. 

If each change in expenditures is no longer 
to be matched by an exactly equal change 
in taxes, we must provide an alternative 
mechanism for insuring that spending deci- 
sions are under careful control. We have 
freed fiscal policy form an arbitrary con- 
straint. But constraints on expenditures we 
must have. A new approach to expenditure 
evaluation is, I am convinced, a necessary 
corollary to the new fiscal policy. 


Sees Need for De Gaulle-Johnson Meetings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, a New 
York Times editorial writer just returned 
from Europe sees the need for not just 
one but several personnel meetings of 
Presidents Jéhnson and De Gaulle. 

The Republican factfinding mission 
which studied NATO problems in Paris 
in June included a Johnson-De Gaulle 
meeting among its recommendations. 

The Times writer, Mr. Robert Kleiman, 
presented this timely comment in the 
August 30 issue of the New York paper: 

Evrore anp NATO: Tue Comins CRISES 

(By Robert Kleiman) 

Rarely has one of President de Gaulle’s 
semiannual press conferences caused as 
much advance nervousness as that now 
scheduled for September 9 in Paris. 

The French President has indicated clearly 
to a number of foreign visitors that he plans 
a major new assault against the whole Imagi- 
native structure of European and Atlantic 
institutions built painstakingly over the past 
two decades. And it is certain that serious 
crises lie ahead both for the Common Market 
and NATO. 

“NATO is the American military occupa- 
tion of France,” one of De Gaulle’s most 
trusted cabinet ministers told a British 
leader recently. 

THE PARTNERSHIP PROBLEM 


The real problem in NATO is that Ameri- 
can predominance has persisted long after 
Europe's revival. President Kennedy elo- 
quently expressed the need 3 years ago 
to move toward an “equal” partnership. But 
De Gaulle’s Foreign Minister was able to re- 
ply to his critics in the French National 
Assembly recently by remarking that the 
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Kennedy formula “has never since been re- 
peated” by President Johnson. 

A clear, strong lead from Washington has 
been lacking in Europe since President John- 
son’s abrupt. decision in December to shelve 
the project for a multilateral nuclear force. 
There is fear now that the increasing Ameri- 
can involvement in Vietnam may hamper a 
new initiative. And Europe’s own political 
uncertainties impede a concerted response 
to the Gaullist challenge, for three critical 
elections now are pending. 

ELECTION PROSPECTS 


The West German elections September 19 
are likely to return another weak govern- 
ment. But there is an outside chance of a 
“big coalition” of the Socialists and Christian 
Democrats that would impress France, A 
NATO crisis might even produce a shotgun 
wedding. 

Britain’s election may be avoided by Labor 
for another year. A vigorous new bid at that 
time to enter the Common Market—possible 
if Wilson wins, but certain if Heath is the 
victor—would alter the entire political bal- 
ance in Europe, whatever the French reac- 
tion. 

Finally, General de Gaulle has yet to an- 
nounce whether he will run for reelection 
in December. Approaching 75, he has asked 
one former alde: “If I diminish, will you 
have the courage to tell me?” But the ex- 
pectation is that De Gaulle will run, be re- 
elected and proceed with his effort to remake 
the Common Market and NATO. His stated 
aim th both is to reduce integration, reem- 
phasize national sovereignty. 

“The General now is of the situ- 
ation after he is gone,” said one of his closest 
associates. “In the Anglo-French-American 
triumvirate he proposed in 1958, De Gaulle 
could have spoken as an equal. When he is 
gone, France and Britain will be small coun- 
tries compared to the United States. A 
European political-military union led by 
France? That is not possible at present; 
‘the others will not follow. The General's 
objective now is to restore to France its free- 
dom of action.” 

De Gaulle’s chief target in NATO la the 
integrated command structure and particu- 
larly, SHAPE—the Supreme Head 
near Paris presided over in turn since 1951 by 
American Generals Eisenhower, Ridgway, 
Gruenther, Norstad, and now, Lemnitzer. 

SUFFOCATING FORCE 


“The general feels SHAPE is suffocating 
us—destroying the independence of the 
French general staff,“ sald one of De 
Gaulle's Cabinet Ministers. “We will make 


If the other allies disagree, he continued, 
they cannot expect SHAPE to remain’ on 
French soil. In the absence of an agreed 
military structure, France would denounce 
the North Atlantic Treaty—as any member 
can, in 1969, 

In any event, existing Franco-American 
bese agreements “must be renegotiated.” 
The American airbases, supply dumps, and 
lines of communications to Germany cannot 
continue under American command. 


It would be an error to that De 


lines of 
communication in the Low Countries. 
Nothing would be more certain to assure 
French withdrawal from NATO. 


WAITING FOR TALKS 


What De Gaulle has been seeking in all his 
pressure moves against NATO since 1958 is a 
broad gaged strategic negotiation with the 
United States. By 1969 De Gaulle will have 
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waited 11 years for that confrontation. Four LENIN'S: CONCERN WITH THE COMPOSITION or 


years now have passed since the Presidents 
of the United States and France have even 
conferred. 

The French President’s closest associates 
believe a compromise is possible.” It might 
be wise for W: to find out what it 
might be before deciding that it is unaccept- 
able. But a simple Johnson-De Gaulle 
meeting would not produce this result. The 
two Presidents, surrounded by their prin- 
cipal advisers, would have to meet regularly 
and frequently with each other—and with 
their chief allies—over a considerable period 
of time. If they do, they might even 
strengthen NATO, rather than rip it to 
shreds. 


Psychological Weapons for the Cold War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to-the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Dr. K. P. Man- 
gold from the 1965 winter edition of 
Orbis, a publication of the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Mangold suggests ideological 
weapons which the United States could 
profitably employ in the cold war. 

This ‘article suggests an interesting 
new approach for the United States in 
the psychological side of the cold war 
conflict, and is an area deserving further 
investigation. 

The article follows: 

LENIN'S CARDINAL RULES OF POVERTY AND 
RECALL: NEGLECTED IDEOLOGICAL WEAPONS 
FOR THE WEST 

(By K. P. Mangold) 

In the ideological-psychological arena of 
the cold war, the West has scored few vic- 
tories. In part, this failure may be ascribed 
to the pluralism of Western society and the 
pragmatism of Western man, perhaps even 
more to a neglect of propaganda techniques 
and the art of communicating ideas. Our 
shortcomings in this field also result from & 
serious underestimation of the success of 
Communist propaganda. Above all, we have 
failed to unmask Communist Ideology, to 
reveal its contradictions and implausibility, 
and to stress the gap between words and 


tions, and he must possess a practical 
knowledge of applied psychology. 

The fundamental principles of Leninist- 
Marxism? are usually neglected in our vast 
literature on communism and in our design- 
ing of ideological weapons to wage the con- 
flict forced upon us. Some of these almost 
forgotten Leninist principles can be used 
with devastating effect against the various 
contemporary communisms—if we can over- 
come our reluctance to experiment and en- 
gage in this form of warfare, In this paper, 
we will examine the two Leninist principles 
of poverty and recall, and attempt to show 
why they would make valuable psychological 
weapons and how they can be used. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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THE BOLSHEVIK FACTION 


Both before and after the November revo- 
lution, Lenin was totally concerned with the 
composition of the organization he con- 
trolled. Before the revolution. Lenin did 
not hesitate to split the Russian Social Dem- 
ocratic Party when some members were not 
in accord with his ideas. Although most of 
Lenin's program was accepted at the 1903 
London Congress, his proposal to restrict 
party membership to those actively partici- 
pating in revolutionary work was rejected. 
Lenin then organized his own majority (Bol- 
shevik) faction separately so that it would be 
composed of dedicated revolutionaries willing 
and prepared to seize power by violent means. 

After the revolution, Lenin imsisted upon 
the enforcement of a personal poverty rule 
which limited the earnings of all Bolsheviks 
and elected officials, regardless of rank. or 
position, to a party-prescribed maximum ap- 
proximately equal to the wages of a skilled 
workman. This measure again reflected 
Lenin's primary concern with the composi- 
tion of his party, for it tended to discourage 
well-paid managerial personnel from seeking 
party membership or elective office. Lenin 
hoped to preserve the proletarian composi- 
tion of the ruling Communist Party and 
Soviet officialdom by keeping out careerists 
who cared more for money than for com- 
munism or public service. An ascetic him- 
self, Lenin favored low salaries as a means of 
maintaining tight discipline and strength- 
ening the dedication of party workers. He 
also believed that a true revolutionary should 
have only a minimum of personal needs. In 
short, his views were similar to those which 
produced the vows of poverty and chastity in 
the church. 

In April 1917, Lenin issued his slogan, “All 
power to the Soviets.” He claimed that the 
Soviets were more democratic than the par- 
liamentary democracies of the West because 
the indirect electoral system of the Soviets 
made it very easy for constituents to recall 
their representatives at any time. 

That Lenin's followers were the only Marx- 
ists to prefer Soviets to parliaments has been 
widely publicized, but Stalin's fundamental 
break with Leninism on the issue of indirect 


neglected. Perhaps one reason for this is 
that Stalin’s democratic constitution of 1936 
stated that all elected officials and represen- 
tatives were subject to recall. But Stalin 
made recall inoperable from below by Bbol- 
ishing the indirect (caucus) electoral system 
of the Soviets. He thereby abolished the 
Soviets, in their genuine and historical form, 
above the local level. 

Formerly, small groups of voters elected 
one of their number to represent them in the 
local soviet. It was easy then for such a 
small group to discuss recall of its representa- 
tive in the local soviet. The same principle 
of small electoral groups applied to the elec- 
tion by the local soviet of representatives to 
the district soviet and so on up through the 
urban, provincial, and national soviets to the 
Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union. Stalin's 
constitution abrogated this principle of small 
electoral groups by replacing them with large 
electoral districts whose voters elected one 
representative directly, as in parliamentary 
plections, to the Soviet of the Union, one of 
the two houses of the Supreme Soviet. 

Stalin’s parliamentary elections consisted 
of a “race with only one horse.” Since only 
one candidate was offered to the voters, they 
had no choice but to elect him. Whereas the 
small groups of voters in the indirect soviet 
elections usually nominated their own candi- 
dates, this uncontested candidate was nomi- 
nated from above by Stalin's oligarchy. An 
electorate which is not even allowed to nomi- 
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nate Its own representative can hardly be in 
a position to recall him. In the absence of 
the freedoms of speech, press, and assembly, 
it would also be impossible for the voters of 
an electoral district to meet in order to 
decide to recall their representative. 

The following words, written by Lenin to- 
ward the end of 1918, show how funda- 
mentally Stalin broke with him by abolishing 
the indirect electoral system of the soviets, 
thereby quietly abrogating soviet recall. 

“The indirect elections to the nonlocal 
soviets make it easier to hold Congresses of 
Soviets, it makes the entire apparatus less 
costly, more flexible, more accessible to the 
workers and peasants at a time when life 
is seething and it is necessary to be able 
quickly to recall a deputy or to elect him to 


- the general Congress of Soviets. 


“Proletarian democracy is a million times 
more democratic than any bourgeois democ- 
racy; the Soviet Government is a million 
times more democratic than the most demo- 
cratic republic.” “ 

Stalin knew how soviet recall had helped 
to make the soviets more radical between 
March and November 1917.“ In case of pop- 
ular unrest—when life is seething—the use 
of recall might change the composition of 
the soviets to such an extent that they 
would help to organize a revolution against 
him, as the reconstituted Petrograd soviet 
helped to overthrow Kerensky. By abolish- 
ing the soviets and recall beforehand, Stalin 
made certain that spontaneously elected 
soviets, such as sprang up after the Tsar 
had been overthrown in March 1917, could 
come into being only after a revolution had 
already overthrown his personal dictator- 
ship—a most unlikely event. Stalin’s abro- 
gation of the procedure of soviet recall from 
below could, therefore, serve to delay action 
in case a revolutionary situation should de- 
velop.* In sum, Stalin's abrogation of soviet 
recall was the final step in his managerial 
counterrevolution from above. 7 


THE FAILURE OF LENINISM - 


After the Revolution, soviet recall proced- 
ures helped to enforce the poverty rule, for 
the mere suspicion that a representative's 
income was in excess of the party maximum 
could result in an immediate recall for which 
no justification was required. By means of 
the poverty rule and soviet recall, Lenin 
hoped to preserve a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat through which the class of managers 
could be directed and controlled. But Len- 
inism failed; it turned into Stalinism in less 
than two decades. 


This transformation has been attributed 
to many different factors. The most im- 
portant and most neglected one is that the 
poverty rule soon proved unenforceable in 
the case of high-ranking officials. Enforce- 
ment by soviet recall became less effective 
the higher the official's position above the 
grassroot level. While important officials 
supposedly received only “workingmen’s 
wages,” security measures made it necessary <. 
to provide them with special housing and 
transportation. Such perquisites could 
easily be increased to include special food, 
clothing, servants, medical service, access to 
educational institutions, and career oppor- 
tunities for their children. In this way, an 
economically privileged party elite gradu- 
ally emerged. This party elite In turn saw 
to it that those immediately below them also 
obtained hidden economic privileges. So it 
went, from the top down, through one rank 
after another. 

As their numbers increased, the econom- 
ically privileged officials became bolder in 
their disregard for the poverty rule. The 
workingmen's wages were supplemented by 
payments for articles and royalties from 
books. In 1929, the Politburo abolished the 
poverty rule in the case of high-ranking 
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Officials, but it did so by an unpublicized 
decree and without establishing a permissible 
party maximum for these officials. Stalin 
evidently wanted this important deviation 
from Leninism to attract as little attention 
as possible. 

Most of Stalin’s speech of June 23, 1931, 
“New Conditions—New Tasks in Economic 
Construction,” concerned the need for the 
incentives which wide wage differentials 
create. In this respect, he did not deviate 
from Leninism, for Lenin himself recom- 
mended paying exceptionally high salaries to 
industrial experts and technicians in order 
to increase production. The real significance 
of this speech lay in Stalin's recommendation 
that party members be given the incentive 
to become industrial experts themselves. In 
this roundabout manner, Stalin, without 
openly mentioning the poverty rule, in- 
dicated that it was to be abolished alto- 
gether. The publicized discussions of Stal- 
in's speech emphasized the fact that great 
inequalities in pay are compatible with the 
principles of Marx and Lenin, during the 
transition from capitalism to communism. 
Thus Stalin concealed his break with Lenin 
in regard to the poverty rule and at the same 
time denounced the advocates of equality as 
enemies of Marxism and Leninism. 

The purpose of Lenin’s poverty rule was, 
of course, to keep these inequalities out. of 
the party and the soviets. His basic prin- 
ciple was that labor, as the owner of the 
main means of production, should control 
the experts and managers. But, according 
to Lenin, labor can exercise such control 
only by means of a Communist Party which, 
as the general staff of the proletariat, repre- 
sents labor. This control cannot help but 
come to an end as soon as the general staff 
of the proletariat consists primarily of high- 
salaried experts and managers. Lenin might 
have encouraged able party members to be- 
come experts by providing them with the 
necessary educational facilities, but once they 
had become experts, he would no doubt 
have asked them to resign from the party 
if they showed any signs of being dissatisfied 
with workingmen’s pay. 

As Lenin's legitimate ideological heir, 
Stalin could not afford to let his controlled 
press publicize the fact that his defense of 
wide range differentials for experts was un- 
related to the poverty rule—which applied 
only to party members and elected officials. 
But why was it not publicized by Stalin's 
enemies abroad? This question is a matter 
of more than historical interest, for Chinese 
Communist leaders today denounce Russian 
communism as a fraud because a privileged 
bourgeois stratum of well-paid officials and 
intellectuals’ rules the people in the same 
manner as capitalists rule capitalist nations. 
THE IDEOLOGICAL CONFLICT BETWEEN MOSCOW 

AND PEIPING 


To the extent that the ideological conflict 
between Moscow and Peiping involves ques- 
tions of strategy and tactics, each side can 
justify its own position by quoting from 
Marx and Lenin. But the two Communist 
giants are also arguing over which is moving 
faster toward the goal of communism. Pei- 
ping could prove conclusively with quotations 
from Marx and Lenin that de-Stalinization 
is a hoax as long as the Russian Communists, 
including the leaders in the Kremlin, have 
not revived the poverty rule, abolished 
Stalin's fake parliament, reinstituted gen- 
uine Soviets with an indirect electoral sys- 
tem, and subjected themselves to Soviet re- 
call. Evidently Peiping is unwilling to men- 
tion these fundamental principles of 
Leninist-Marxism—because the Chinese 
Communists themselves do not observe them. 

Most U.S. experts on communism seem to 
believe that the best action we can take re- 
garding the ideological strife between Peiping 
and Moscow is to let it run its own course 
without major Western efforts to exploit it. 
They believe that the Russian and Chinese 
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leaders are doing a much better Job than 
Americans could do of describing for the rest 
of the world each other's unfavorable straits. 
But this is only one aspect of the matter. 
There is also the danger that Peiping's 
attacks on the Kremlin will redound to 
Moscow's eventual benefit because they make 
Russian communism more acceptable to 
Socialists and moderate Marxists in Western 
Europe. 

For instance, the Moscow-orlented Italian 
Communits Party has recently scored remark- 
able gains at the expense of the center par- 
ties, and Harry Schwartz belleve that in the 
future Moscow might even recognize the 
Japanese Socialist Party as the “genuine 
Marxist-Leninist party of Japan.”* This in- 
filtration of the Socialist parties might con- 
celyably lead to a revival of Moscow’s “popu- 
lar front” policies of the late thirties. More- 
over, the Moscow-Peiping conflict would seem 
to be contributing to the disintegration of 
NATO, at least to the extent that it en- 
courages President de Gaulle to base his long- 
term policy on the possibility that Russia 
will become increasingly “embourgeoisized” 
and Western-oriented—a development which 
may some day lead to De Gaulle’s dream of 
a united Europe that stretches from the At- 
lanti- to the Urals. 

The notion that the Russian imperialist 


closer to reform socialism and in some re- 
spects to social capitalism, has gained some 
support in the West among those who desire 
above all a relaxation of tension or a re- 
sumption of profitable trade. Peiping’s ac- 
cusations here again tend to improve Mos- 
cow's image in the West. - 

Pelping has charged, in essence, that Rus- 
sian communism amounts to a form of state 
capitalism and that the Kremlin leaders 
merely represent a new ownership class com- 
posed of party members, bureaucrats and in- 
tellectuals who reap the profits from the 
nationalized means of production. This line 
of attack -will not diminish the attraction 
which Moscow holds for non-Marxist Social- 
ists or non-Leninist Marxists, for these two 
groups have never advocated subjecting their 
members to a poverty rule after coming to 

expropriating 


bureaucrats, intellectuals, and managerial 
personnel is not inconsistent with non- 
Leninist socialism. 

On the other hand, non-Leninist Marx- 
ists have advocated parliamentary democracy 
with competitive elections. Although the 
outcome of such elections may amount only 
to the replacement of one set of high-rank- 
ing bureaucrats with another, titive 
elections involve a discussion of issues and 
therefore a certain amount of freedom of 
press, speech and assembly. The essential 
difference between the Moscow and Peiping 
versions of communism and the non-Lenin- 
ist socialisms is not the predominance of an 
economically privileged managerial class, but 
the unrestricted dictatorship of such a class. 
~ Therefore, it is clear that the poverty rule 
and Soviet recall are exclusively fundamental 
features of Leninism alone. These two prin- 
ciples differentiate Leninism fundamentally 
from non-Leninist, parliamentary Marxism 
and from Stalinism. 

THE PROPER SILENCE ABOUT THE POVERTY RULE 

Although Milovan Djilas denounced com- 
munism as total state capitalism, he could 
have presented his thesis more convincingly 
had he mentioned Lenin's poverty rule and 
Soviet recall. He wrote: 

“While the country was being industrial- 
ized, Stalin began to introduce considerable 
variations in wages, at the same time allow- 
ing the development toward various privi- 
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leges to proceed. He thought that Industrial- 
ization would come to nothing if the new 
class was not made materially interested in 
the process, by acquisition of some property 
for itself.” * 

By new class Djilas means the Communist 
Party, especially ite leadership. But by ignor- 
ing Stalin’s abrogation of the poverty rule, 
Djilas falls to show how Stalin's introduc- 
tion of considerable variations in wages” 
affected party members. The aboye quota- 
tion illustrates the way in which Stalin's 
speech of June 23, 1931, was misinter- 
preted—even by such men as Djilas who 
should know better—as an introduction of 
wage differentials instead of as an abrogation 
of Lenin’s poverty rule. Stalin could not have 
introduced wage differentials, because they 
already existed during Lenin’s lifetime; in- 
deed, by the time of Stalins speech they had 
become as wide as in most capitalist coun- 
tries, Stalin could only have increased these 
wage differentials. The important fact which 
Djilas should haye mentioned is that, un- 
til Stalin did away with the poverty rule, 
the party bureaucracy could not benefit from 
these wage differentials because their wages 
Temained limited to workingmen’s wages. 
Until this fact is mentioned, all reference to 
a new economically privileged ownership 
class is premature. 

After Stalin did away with the poverty 
rule, well-paid managerial personnel no 
longer made an economic sacrifice when they 
joined. the party; consequently, party mem- 
bership became more attractive to persons in 
the professions, because it smoothed the way 
to more remunerative appointments. Stalin 
changed the composition of the party by liq- 
uldating almost all of the old Bolsheviks 
who had participated in the seizure of power 
and the civil war, and, at the same time, by 
admitting to the party many economically 
privileged new members who, from scien- 
tists to foremen, were more representative of 
management than of labor. The following 
statistics mentioned by Djilas are interesting, 
but they fail to describe clearly the mana- 
gerial transfofmation in the proletariat’s 
general staff and how it obtained its eco- 
nomic privileges. 

“In 1927, on the eve of industrialization, 


According to Djilas, Marx foresaw that the 
victorious proletariat might be in 
from its own bureaucracy,* but he fails to 
mention in this connection the two most im- 
portant measures which Marx recommended 
in order to combat this danger. Lenin 
summed them up in the following phrase: 
“All officials, without exception [are to be] 
elected and subject to recall at an: 


Max Eastman, convinced that Stalin was 
far worse than Hitler, denounced the Social- 
ists and liberals who defended Stalin’s Rus- 
sia. He admired Lenin and believed that, if 
he had lived longer, he might have solved 
the crisis in socialism and prevented the 
nationalization of the means of production 
from leading to a form of Hitlerian gingster 
rule.“ Although he mentions the high sala- 
ries paid to Stalin’s officials, Eastman falls 
to mention the poverty rule to which they 
should have been subjected; although he 
denounces Stalin for destroying Lenin's So- 
viets, he fails to explain how Stalin destroyed 
them—by abolishing the indirect electoral 
system, and making recall from be- 
low impossible. James Burnham is another 
writer who argued that Stalinism was a 
managerial dictatorship essentially_ similar 
to Hitlerism.* Yet his thesis could have 
been presented more convincingly by men- 
tioning the abrogation of the poverty rule 
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and the subsequent change In the composi- 
tion of the vanguard of the proletariat. 

Djilas, Eastman, and Burnham are not 
alone in falling to mention Lenin’s poverty 
rule; no prominent Communist deviationist 
seems to have denounced Stalin for abrogat- 
ing it. Lenin himself remarked upon the 
reluctance of fellow Marxists to mention this 
rule. After quoting from Marx to emphasize 
the importance Marx placed upon the per- 
sonal poverty rule for government officials, 
Lenin wrote: 

“And it is precisely on this most striking 
point, perhaps the most important as far as 
the state is concerned, that the teaching of 
Marx has been entirely forgotten. In popu- 
lar commentaries, whose number is legion, 
this is not mentioned. It is proper to keep 
silent about it.” 3 

Lenin was evidently complaining about 
Marxist commentators. Perhaps these Marx- 
ist theoreticians hoped to obtain important 
posts in a post-revolutionary government 
and, therefore, did not care to mention a rule 
which would reduce their standard of living 
and rob them of the fruits of their revolu- 
tion. 

But can the same thing be said about such 
Communists or ex-Communist authors as 
Eastman, Burnham, and Djilas? They could 
not have been concerned about their eco- 
nomic and political privileges as officials in 
& new revolutionary government. Then, 
why did they not strengthen their case 
against Stalin by stressing his abrogation of 
Lenin's poverty rule? Burnham, by over- 
looking or ignoring this, failed to show how 
the managerial transformation took place in 
the composition of the Communist Party, 
and Djilas failed to prove that the Commu- 
nist Party had become a new ownership 
class, The fact that neither mentioned this 
rule leads one to suspect that the proper 
silence that has been maintained is due to 
some underlying psychological phenomena. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE PROPER SILENCE 


The full significance of Stalin's speech of 
June 23, 1931, was first explained to the au- 
thor by a few White Russian refugees who 
belonged to the former landowning nobility 
that had supported the czar. They claimed 
that the abrogation of Lenin's poverty rule 
for party members and officials would lead 
to the replacement of the former feudal 
lords and capitalists by an economically 
privileged party elite. The author, while 
working in Russia for 2 years between 1934 
and 1936, first as a civil engineer and later 
as a physician, found the same opinion fre- 
quently expressed by dissatisfied peasants 
and workers. 

I found that many indoctrinated and dedi- 
cated party members seemed to have a men- 
tal blindspot regarding the poverty rule. 
Affecting a desire to learn about Marxist 
theory, I asked them to explain certain pages 
from the Lenin's State and Revolution"—in 
which the importance of the poverty rule was 
emphasized several times. Time and again, 
party members read these pages and com- 
mented on purely incidental and unimpor- 
tant items. They did not seem to compre- 
hend the poverty rule. When the significant 
passages were pointed out to them, the reac- 
tion of party members was usually one of 
confusion and irritation, which often devel- 
oped into suspicion and anger. The mental 
blindspot which enabled these dedicated 
Communists to read about the poverty rule 
without comprehension was similar to what 
George Orwell, in his book 1984, called crime- 
stop, or protective stupidity. 

Anyone who lived in Russia during Stalin's 
great purge knows how dangerous it was 
merely to be suspected of thinking that 
Stalin's abrogation of the poverty rule was a 
fundamental break with Leninism. I was 
frequently warned that thousands of persons 
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disappeared overnight for less than that. 
Under these circumstances, a mental block 
that kept one from thinking about the pov- 
erty rule became a prerequisite for survival. 
But Communist deviationists in Western 
democracies did not need such protection. 
Why did they not expose Stalin’s break with 
Leninist-Marxism? 


Communist partisanship seems to be due to 
a “state of mind” that remains essentially 
unchanged even when dissatisfied Commu- 
nists turn into ex-Communists or anti-Com- 
munists. For instance, Djilas was supposed 
to have been a Communist before he ever 
read Marx or Lenin. Although he denounced 
communism, he favors democratic socialism 
and refuses “to criticize communism as an 
idea” because he continues to aspire to the 
“Ideas of equality and brotherhood among 
men,” 4 

Communists advocate an extreme form of 
egalitarianism. However, their natural desire 
for personal economic privileges conflicts 
with this professed egalitarianism and must 
elther be repressed as selfish and inconsistent 
or justified by rationalization about why 
some should be more equal than others. 
This conflict cannot be rationalized away 
without repressing all knowledge of the pov- 
erty rule. On the other hand, antiegali- 
tarians and individualistic peasants opposed 
to collectivization have no reason to repress 
their knowledge of the poverty rule. The 
more these peasants hated Stalin, the more 
they idolized Lenin, They believed that 
Lenin meant for them to improve their lot 
when he gave them the land which Stalin 
later took away. ‘The liked to tell the story 
of how Lenin, as he lay in critical condition 
following an assination attempt, refused the 
special rations ordered by his doctors. Party 
members, on the other hand, criticized Lenin 
for the revolution by risking his 
life in such a foolish and undisciplined man- 
ner. But the peasants believed that Lenin 
wanted to let everyone know that his strict 
observance of the poverty rule was more 
important to the revolution than his own 
life, 

The millions of rank-and-file party mem- 
bers in Russia and China cannot all be cynics 
and opportunists; many of them sincerely 
believe that they are faithful disciples of 
Marx and Lenin. But the more sincere they 
are, the more they must repress all knowl- 
edge of Lenin's poverty rule. This in turn 
makes them vulnerable to the psychological 
shock therapy or the brainwashing technique 
of repeatedly confronting them with irrefut- 
able arguments based on such principles of 
their faith as Lenin's poverty rule. 

DEMORALIZING SINCERE COMMUNISTS 


Lenin maintained that anything is good 
us long as it benefits the dictatorship of the 
proletariat: it follows that Stalin's policies 
can be justified only if they can be shown, 
in the light of Leninist-Marxism, to have 
strengthened the dictatorship of the prole- 
tarist. This can be proved only by employ- 
ing Lenin’s strict interpretation of the eco- 
nomic determinism inherent in the historical 
materialism of Karl Marx. Stalin himself 
defined economic determinism in these 
simple terms: Whatever is man's manner of 
life, such is his manner of thought.” 

Economic determinism is supposed to be a 
universally true scientific principle when ap- 
plied to large groups of individuals. Lenin- 
ist-Marxism acknowledges that some in- 
dividuals must be excepted from this uni- 
versal principle: for instance, the wealthy 
industrialist Friedrich Engels supported 
Marx financially and was his most faithful 
collaborator. Therefore, when trying to 
reason with a dedicated Communist, it is nec- 
essary to assure him that he may be an 
exception and that, therefore, the economic 
privileges he enjoys may not affect his own 
devotion to the cause of the proletariat. 


However, can he truthfully maintain that 
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millions of other party members are also ex- 
ceptional? Either historical materialism is 
not a correct scientific principle or such a 
large group of economically privileged in- 
dividuals must constitute an exploiting class 
which, no matter what ideology it professes, 
desires only to increase its material privi- 
leges and to satisfy its lust for power at the 
expense of the proletariat. 

Indoctrinated Communists cannot refute 
this argument; consequently, they do their 
best to evade it. But there are many discreet 
ways of bringing it to their attention. Every 
mention of the poverty rule sows seeds of 
doubt. Tantrums of anger cannot keep these 
seeds from sprouting. Frequent mention of 
the poverty rule eventually causes sincere 
Communists to think thoughts which they 
previously repressed as unthinkable: the 
proletarian revolution has failed because 
Leninist-Marxism did not work; all the suf- 
fering for the sake of a classless Utopia has 
been in vain because the capitalist class has 
been replaced by a more disciplined class 
which exploits with brutal efficiency laborer, 
peasant and everyone else who does not be- 
long to It; this class has robbed labor by false 
pretenses of all the freedoms, rights and 
privileges labor enjoys under capitalist demo- 
cracy. And why? Because Lenin’s Commu- 
nist Party has become an anti-Communist 
Party. 

When a sincere Communist begins to pon- 
der these matters, he can preserve his self- 
respect only by joining the opposition. If 
he ls afraid to do go, he may become, to some 
degree, an opportunist and a demoralized in- 
dolent and corrupt party member. 

The poverty rule, used In conjunction with 
the strict economic determinism of Leninist- 
Marxism, constitutes psychopolitical dyna- 
mite in the case of all but conscious oppor- 


PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE AND PROPAGANDA 

The Kremlin's concept of peaceful coex- 
istence consists not only of competition be- 
tween economic systems, but also of propa- 
ganda and ideological subversion designed to 
bring about wars of liberation. If nuclear 
warfare can be avoided, the West may still 
lose unless it can win the cold war on the 
ideological-psychological battlefield. 

The regimes in Moscow and Peiping, like 
Hitlerism, are unrestricted oligarchical dic- 
tatorships that are internally oppressive and 
externally aggressive. The world would have 
been spared great misery if Hitler could have 
been overthrown by propaganda before he 
started a world war. The West has the good 
fortune of possessing in Lenin's poverty rule 
a propaganda weapon which it did not have 
against. Hitlerism. No ideological principle 
wes violated when Hermann Goering amassed 
his private fortune, However, the leaders in 
Moscow and Peiping are extremely vulner- 
able to Ideological subversion, for example, 
to a skillful use of radio broadcasts about 
the facts of Lenin’s poverty rule and Soviet 
recall. Their vulnerability is demonstrated 
by the scrupulous care both China and Rus- 
sia take to avoid mention of these two fun- 
damental principles of Leninist-Marxism in 
their bitter ideological conflict. 

While political and economic factors may 
prevent people—including Communists— 
from practicing what they preach, they 
nevertheless do become captives of the ideol- 
ogies they profess; some more, some less, but 
almost all to some extent. Therefore, crises 
of conscience may be provoked in Communist 
minds, provided the inconsistencies between 
their words and their deeds can be proved 
to them. 

Djilas repentedly refers to the “moral 
crises” of conscience, caused by the conflicts 
between theory and practice,“ which afflict 
party members. He himself must have suf- 
tered from such crises of conscience for he 
not only sacrificed his political position as 
the second most powerful man in Yugo- 
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slavia, but he also took the chance of being 
shot instead of imprisoned. 

It should be part of a Western psychologi- 
cal offensive to try to provide widespread 
crises of conscience in the ranks of sincere 
Communists. Such an operation will re- 
quire the employment of various techniques 
and forms of communications. It is possi- 
ble that sincere young Communists would 
become confused dissidents within a few 
months. Our propaganda would seek to 
focus the dissatisfaction of the exploited 
workers and peasants upon the rank-and- 
file party members in their midst. This pres- 
sure gradually developing from below, cou- 
pled with jealousy of the more luxurious 
living standards of the higher echelon Com- 
munist officials, would hasten the develop- 
ment of “crises of conscience” in the party's 
lower ranks and spread ideological confusion 
and strife. Once a “crisis of confidence” has 
been created within a leadership group, that 
group loses confidence, its will is weakened, 
and the process which will eventually por 
duce a fundamental political change has 
been initiated. 

directed against Russia would 


polt 
image. But it clung to him stubbornly in 
spite of his attempts to drape himself with 
Lenin's still popular appeal. By denouncing 
Stalin as a criminal and removing his corpse 
from Lenin's mausoleum, he tried to make 
more convincing his promises of a classless 
utopla in the foreseeable future. But his 

could have been exposed as mere 
talk, for he made no move to replace Stalin’s 
fake pariiament with a genuine soviet with 
effective recall or to enforce the poverty rule 
for all party members and elected officials. 

A FEASIBLE PROPAGANDA WEAPON 


Would U.S. officials be reluctant to use such 
da? Might 8 bring - 


peoples under the rule 
various Communist of the poverty 


science under control, will not give up their 
privileges without a fight. They will not 
voluntarily revive Leniniam. 

In 1917 the middle class in Russia was 


of this middle class remember Lenin fondly 
for his encouragement of small capitalist 
enterprise in industry in order to promote 
the production of consumer goods. Con- 
trary to the opinion widely held in the 
West today, we should identify our political 
interests with this nonparty middle class 
instead of with those of the fat Commu- 
nists. This middle class could provide the 
leadership for a gradual evolution toward 
democratic government responsible to the 
electorate, with constitutional guarantees 
to prevent a return to dictatorship. A re- 
vival of small capitalist enterprises might 
then be expected. Such a profound trans- 
formation in Russia might also lead to the 
disintegration of the Russian imperialist 
state when the national minorities that con- 
stitute almost 50 percent of its population 
create truly independent republics for them- 
selves. This would represent a decisive cold 
war victory for the West. 

Many Russian workers and a high percent- 
age of Russian peasants have suffered 80 
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much under the communism of Stalin and 
his successors that they are thoroughly disen- 
chanted. On the other hand, they associate 
Lenin less with communism than with the 
rights of organized labor, individual agricul- 
tural enterprise, and Soviet democracy. They 
also know that Leninism and Soviet democ- 
racy failed in that they led to Stalinism. If 
a movement for political reform were to arise 
in Russia today, it would seem that the work- 
er and peasant, like the middle class, would 
prefer a constitutional democracy. There is 
no doubt that millions of peasants would 
stream out of the collective farms and re- 
vive private agricultural enterprise. 

Major reforms are unthinkable, however, 
as long as millions of indoctrinated and dedi- 
cated Communists in the lower party ranks 
control the armed forces and Government 
apparatus. An initial step toward this end 
would be the demoralization of rank-and- 
file Communists by irrefutable arguments 
based on their own political philosophy. 

US. propaganda experts may be reluctant 
to use as propaganda tools the Leninist 
principles of poverty and Soviet recall be- 
cause they believe such an effort holds 
littie prospect of success. They may feel 
that Russian audiences are largely immune 
to the publication of contradictions between 
theory and practice. If this is the prevailing 
attitude, then I would suspect that either 
these officials do not clearly understand 
these principles or they believe that they 
belong merely to the utopian theories of a 
prerevolutionary Lenin, such as the wither- 
ing away of the state and payment accord- 
ing to need instead of work or ability. 

These utopian theories obviously cannot 
be used for propaganda for most 
Russian citizens must find it entirely un- 
reasonable to expect the Russian state to 
wither away as long as the danger of war 
and capitalist aggression exists. They also 
know that payment according to need in- 
stead of work is supposed to become a reality 
only after pure communism has been at- 
tained. In the meantime, inequalities in 
pay are necessary in order to construct the 
industrial base without which communism 
is unattainable. In fact, according to 
Leninist-Marxism, there cannot be any con- 
tradictions between theory and practice 
during the transition period from capitalism 
to communism—provided the welfare of the 
proletarian dictatorship is served. 

Soviet recall and the poverty rule, appli- 
cable to party members and elected officials 
only, were not, however, theoretical con- 
cepts to be adopted upon the attainment of 
the Communist utopia. They came into 
being with the November 1917 revolution 
and remained effective, to a considerable 
extent, for 19 and 14 years respectively. 
Stalin, by abrogating them, transformed the 

dictatorship into a 
dictatorship. It is only after this fact is 
established that the hypertrophy of the 
bureaucratic apparatus and the gross in- 
equalities in pay can be cited as instruments 
of oppression and exploitation used by the 
managerial-ownership class. 

The experts may still persist in opposing 
the use of the two fundamental principles 
of Leninism as propaganda weapons on the 
grounds of ineffectiveness. They speak of 
“post revolutionary generations” and the ab- 
sence of “true believers” in the contempo- 
rary Communist states as invalidating such 
a propaganda effort. Perhaps an example 
drawn from our own experience will help 
to explain the relationship between these 
principles and the crisis of conscience. 

The American Revolution proclaimed all 
men to be born equal in spite of the preva- 
lent practice of slavery. This concept has 
caused more crises of conscience in America’s 
post revolutionary generations than in the 
revolutionary generation that proclaimed it. 
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The civil rights revolution in pragmatic, 
nonideological America and its attendant 
crises of conscience reflects the deep con- 
tradiction between our professed revolu- 
tionary ideals and American practice. The 
depth the crisis has reached is precisely at- 
tributable to the fact that every citizen 
knows of the contradictions between Ameri- 
can reality and American ideals. 

It should be far easier to spark a com- 
parable crisis in Russia and even in China— 
countries in which ideological purity or 
heresy provides either the foundation for 
what is right or the lash against what is 
socially wrong. It would not be a difficult 
task to acquaint the people oppressed by the 
so-called Communists with the contradic- 
tions thelr masters would like to conceal. 

Whether an ideological time bomb can be 
exploded inside Russia and China cannot 
be known in advance, There are no prece- 
dents to go by, since the United States has 
deliberately eschewed the waging of ideo- 
logical conflict. At the very least a test could 
be made to determine the worth of this pro- 
posal for assuming the psychological offen- 
sive. The cost would be trivial, and the 
gains might be immense. 
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Know the enemy and yourself, and in a 
hundred battles [you will suffer] no defeats.” 
Sun Tzu, circa 500 B.O. 

? Although Lenin had many original ideas, 
Leninism consists primarily of Lenin’s par- 
ticular interpretation of Marxism, hence the 
use in this article of the term “Leninist- 
Marxism.” Stalin used the term “Marxism- 
Leninism” in order to imply that all non- 
eur interpretations of Marxism are not 


3V. I. Lenin, “The Proletarian Revolution 
and the Renegade Kautsky” (New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1934) , p. 30. 

The first soviet, in Petrograd, was es- 
tablished in March 1917, to be followed by 
many others throughout Russia, most of 
which were in essence municipal legislatures. 
Politically, the most important soviet was 
that of Petrograd. During the 7 months of 
the democratic Russian regime, numerous 
elections were held for these soviets and 
many individual deputies were recalled. In 
this process the more conservative (1.e., So- 
clalist Revolutionary and Menshevik) depu- 
ties were gradually eliminated, until by Sep- 
tember 1917 the Bolsheviks achieved ma- 
jority status in the Petrograd soviet and 
elected Trotsky president of the soviet. A 
similar process took place in the Moscow 50- 
viet, The systematic application of the re- 
call principle, therefore, not only radicalized 
the soviets but proved to be one of the main 
techniques ee which the Bolshevik 
seizure of power was engineered. 

It is significant that the introduction of 
Stalin’s democratic constitution colncided 
wibt the culmination of his great purge. 

*Harry Schwartz, New York Times, July 
26, 1964, sec. E, p. 5. 

* The New Class (New York: Praeger, 1958), 
p. 49. 

*Ibid., p. 49. 

* Thid., p. 58. 

2 V. I. Lenin, “State and Revolution” (New 
York: International Publishers, 1932), p. 38. 

un Max Eastman, “Stalin’s Russia and the 


Crisis in Socialism” (New York: Norton, 
1940). 
James Burnham, The ‘lal Revol- 


ution” (New York: John Day, 1941). He 
also warned that Franklin D. Roosevelt's New 
Deal amounted to the displacement in the 
United States of the capitalists as a ruling 
class by a class, 

Lenin. State and Revolution,” op. cit. 
pp. 37-38. 

u Djilas, op. cit., pp. vi- II. 

3s Djilas, op. cit., 158-163. 
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Labor Day, 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 4, 1965 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, Labor 
Day, one of our major national holidays, 
sprang from quiet beginnings. It was in 
1894 that President Cleveland signed the 
bill making it a holiday in the District of 
Columbia and territories. Now every 
State sets aside a September day to honor 
all those who work. 

Certainly there can be no more fitting 
way to honor the men and women of our 
history whose toll made us the great Na- 
tion that we are. Nor can we more suit- 
ably salute the workers of today whose 
efforts continue to make us what we are. 
At the anvils and the desks, the plows 
and the typewriters, the drawing boards 
and the powersaws, the test tubes and 
the blackboards, the steering wheels and 
the cash registers, are the millions of 
Americans who clothe us, feed us, protect 
us, inform us, entertain us and provide 
our needs and wants. Our entire heri- 
tage is the fruit of their labor. 

It took work to build the Nation; it had 
to be settled, explored, cultivated, built 
upon, freed, governed, and maintained. 
The lot of the men who did the work was 
not always an easy one. 

As we matured and grew, the problems 
of our workingmen, like those of their 
brothers around the world brought on a 
working men’s revolution. Men joined 
together for strength to bargain with 
their employer. They fought—literal- 
ly—to obtain fair treatment and fair play 
for their work. 

Gaining strength as it advanced, the 
union movement brought legislation to 
support it. 

There is no question that the union 
movement has been among the greatest 
economic factors in the forward, upward 
progress of this Nation. 

Higher wages, increased purchasing 
power, better and healthier working 
conditions and shorter hours, have all 
contributed tremendously to the stand- 
ard of living we now enjoy and the rest 
of the world tries to achieve. It is great- 
ly to the credit of the workingmen that 
we have become the prosperous Nation 
we are, 

Our free workers have long been our 
pride and the place of the worker a proud 
one. For in America it has never been 
a sign of class or status not to have to 
work. The workingman who provides 
for himself and his family has long been 
among the American heroes. 

As I think over the history of labor in 
the United States there comes to mind 
the men and groups who have fought to 
make the dream a reality—the leaders, 
the writers, the public officials who added 
their words and deeds to the effort. 

I think of the men and groups who 
were instrumental in seeing legislation to 
benefit labor become law. And I look 
with pride upon the part my own Re- 
publican Party has played during the 
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century of its existence. It was the Re- 
publican Party that established in 1868 
the first 8-hour day for Government 
workers, setting the pace for all industry. 
In 1884 it was the GOP which established 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor and elevated 
it to a Cabinet-level Department in 1913. 

The union movement was endorsed in 
the GOP’s 1898 platform and the same 
year the Republican-sponsored Erdman 
Act was passed, prohibiting management 
from firing workers for union member- 
ship. In 1926 the Republicans enacted 
the railway labor law, still used as a 
model for settling labor management 
problems. 

The GOP outlawed yellow-dog con- 
tracts under the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
and prohibited indiscriminate injunc- 
tions and strikes. 

Republicans have traditionally fought 
for the rights of the individual workers 
and for the dignity of every man and 
woman who contributes to the great- 
ness of our Nation through his work. 

Americans have never looked down 
upon a good day's work, nor have they 
been afraid to do their part. This is 
why we are a great and free nation. 


St. Francis General Hospital Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago a group of Franciscan sisters 
established, in a small frame house in 
Pittsburgh, a badly needed hospital. 
From that meager beginning has grown 
the present great medical center—St. 
Francis General Hospital. 

A larger frame structure was renovated 
to accommodate 30 patients in 1866 and 
in 1868 a charter was granted. In 1871 
was dedicated a stone building as St. 
Francis continued to grow. Since then a 
number of improvements have been 
made: a new addition in 1891, a renova- 
tion of the entire hospital in 1897, con- 
struction of a powerplant and laundry in 
1907, a north wing in 1910, a laboratory 
in 1917, the school of nursing building 
in 1930 and the south wing in 1960. 

On September 10 this year, St. Francis 
will begin, with appropriate ceremonies 
including dedication of a time capsule, 
its centenninal year. A record of out- 
standing service and charity has made 
oe eas one of the Nation's great hos- 
pitals. 

St. Francis was one of the first general 
hospitals in this country to establish a 
department of psychiatry as an integral 
division. 

General patient admissions last year 
numbered 20,014, personnel 1,576. 

St. Francis has the largest number of 
beds in the Pittsburgh-Allegheny County 
area, the average number being 782, not 
counting bassinets. 

It is my privilege and honor to salute 
St. Francis and its staff members and 
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all those who preceded them for their 
work in building this hospital to its pres- 
ent preeminence. 

I am sure that my successor as Con- 
gressman 100 years from now will be able 
to salute St. Francis General Hospital 
again for a second century of dedicated 
service to the people of Pittsburgh. 


James F. Hillman—Pittsburgh Civic Lead- 
er Makes Strong Plea for Good Con- 
servation Practices in Mining Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to call to the 
attention of Congress and the American 
people the fine recommendations made by 
outstanding Pittsburgh civic leader, 
James F. Hillman, for progressive con- 
servation policies and practices in our 
U.S. coal mining and strip mining areas. 

We in the United States must protect 
our land, which is a priceless heritage, an 
unreplaceable national asset. James F. 
Hillman has pioneered so successfully 
and has been so outstanding in leadership 
to show that good conservation practices 
really pay over the years. 

James F. Hillman and the Harmon 
Creek Coal Corp., which he heads, are 
shining examples of progressing public 
leadership with a civic and community 
conscience, that takes responsibility for 
future generations. 

I am sure the Congress will be inter- 
ested in hearing of the responsible and 
dynamic accomplishments of my good 
and respected friend, James F. Hillman, 
of Pittsburgh, in order that they can 
evaluate the recommendations and 
policies for good conservation which Mr. 
Hillman advocates and has practiced 
with success for years: 

James Frazer HOLMAN 

James F. Hillman, president of Harmon 
Creek Coal Corp., located near Burgetistown, 

Washington County, Pa., has pioneered in 
restoration of coal-stripped land and con- 
servation. He has gone far beyond the let- 
ter of the law in reclamation work, and has 
pushed vigorously for more stringent re- 
quirements than the current Pennsylvania 
laws on strip mining. The Florence Mine, 
of Harmon Creek Coal Corp., has been vis- 
ited by teachers, mining experts, conserva- 
tion leaders, scouting and sportsmen’s 
groups, and recreation leaders either to 
study or to enjoy the reclaimed acres at the 


In June 1965 Mr. Hillman was awarded 
an honorary degree by the University of 
Pittsb' because of his numerous con- 
tributions to civic improvement and deyel- 
opment. Back in the grimy forties he cre- 
ated Pa Pitt's Partners to develop better 
housekeeping by city officials and by pri- 
yate citizens in the city of Pittsburgh. 

For 2 years Mr. Hillman was chairman of 
the Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development at the time when such bene- 
fits as smoke control were put into effect. 


He had worked hard as trustee and later 
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as president of the Board of Shadyside Hos- 
pital. He is a member of the Men’s Advisory 
Committee of the Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren, a trustee of Carnegie Library, a mem- 
ber of the Fine Arts Committee of the 
Museum of Art of Carnegie Institute, a 
trustee emeritus of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

James Hillman has been senior warden of 
Calvary Episcopal Church and recently chair- 
man of a major fund-raising drive for Cal- 
vary. With two other men he was cochair- 
man of a drive to raise funds for the Pitts- 
burgh school board to buld the Pioneer 
School for Physically Handicapped Children. 
He is also president of the Pittsburgh Park 
and Playground Society. 

At present he is striving to attract new 
industry to the reclaimed land of Florence 
Mine in order to bring new jobs to an eco- 
nomically depressed area of western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PROPOSAL FOR RECLAMATION AND LAND USE 
OF COAL-STRIPFED AREAS 
(By James F. Hillman) 

At long last the need of conservation of 
national resources and the restoration of 
land disturbed by strip mining and other 
forms of surface mining are recognized by 
Pennsylvania and many other States as non- 
partisan tasks of high and immediate prior- 
ity. Proper use of this stripped-over land 
during and after reclamation is the theme 
I venture to develop. 

LAND USE BY HARMON CREEK COAL 

To cite the background of my N my 
associates and I of the Harmon Creek Corp. 
* a strip mine in Washington County, 

western Pennsylvania. We have had 
ens wand TOREA es be sida te nee IANA 
fully with the attendant restoration prob- 
lems of strip mining since 1937, and during 
all the consequent years we continued to de- 
velop a complete land reclamation practice. 
After the high wall and the steeply precipi- 
tous mounds of earth incurred in strip min- 
ing were both contoured to an angle of repose 
there were planted grasses, legumes, trees, 
and shrubs. Of 5,066 acres presently owned 
by this company slightly over 2,300 acres 
have been mined and 2,240 acres reclaimed. 
in addition to the acreage in grasses and 
legumes over 2½ million trees and shrubs 
have been planted. 

A lake of approximately 12 acres of pure 
water has fishing facilities for the 
adjacent population. Two baseball fields, a 
recreational park with a large swimming pool, 
a model airplane field, and an area reserved 
for Boy Scout overnight camping have also 
been made available for the community. 
The end result has been the decision of a 
corporation to build a manufacturing 


e 
it 
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waste material such as auto gravye- 


: 


STRIPPED AREAS AND WASTE DISPOSAL 
In Pennsylvania and other coal-producing 


Since strip mines have an average 
depth of about 50 feet below the surround- 
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ing ground level, a huge disposal area, capa- 
cious enough to last many years and for 
many waste disposal purposes, exists in these 
pits. 

In most strip-mining States, a large part 
of such areas have reverted to public owner- 
ship after the coal has been extracted. We 
propose specifically that this publicly owned 
stripped-over land be used for disposal of 
many forms of waste material as a component 
part of their land restoration in a manner 
akin to our procedure, Appropriate fees 
would be charged to the corporations and 
subdivisions of the State who would use this 
land for this waste disposal and thus greatly 
defray or perhaps eliminate the cost of the 
land reclamation, 

There also are many thousands of acres 
in many areas of this country of unreclaimed 
stripped-over land owned by individuals and 
corporations. We further propose, there- 
fore, that the affected States make studies 
of the appropriate means to induce the own- 
ers of such stripped-over land (even to the 
final step of exercising the right of eminent 
domain) to use the land for the economic 
disposal of industrial waste, automobile 
junkyard disposal, and municipal waste col- 
lections for the many cities and communities 
of each State. There is at least one large 
company which has developed a means of 
carrying municipal waste in specially de- 
signed containers which can be readily han- 
died from the truck or freight cars to the 
final disposal area with one-man operation. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


An article by Bruce Biossat, in the Pitts- 
burgh Press of August 2, 1965, on the torrent 
of problems discussed at the recent confer- 
ence of Governors, gave this stunning exam- 
ple: “California today spends an asto: 
$330 million a year just to get rid of wastes 
of all kinds—sewage, industrial waste, etc. 
By 1990 it must spend $1 billion for this 
purpose * * * and California is running 
out of land in which to bury such wastes.” 

Our rapidly increasing population has 
created the utter need of a proper and com- 
plete system of waste disposal in an efficient 
manner, and we submit the foregoing with 
the thought that it might in many localities 
be a partial or Perhaps a complete solution 
of this problem. 


More on the Trading Stamp Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been conducting informal discussions 
with members of the American business 
community in an endeavor to ascertain 
if the cost of the widespread use of trad- 
ing stamps is coming out of the pocket- 
book of the consumer. Today, Mr. Eu- 
gene R. Beem, vice president of the 
Sperry & Hutchinson Co., made a radio 
statement questioning my motives in 
conducting this inquiry. 

I will not be bought off. I will not bow 
to threats or pressure nor will Mr. Beem’s 
name calling deter me from my avowed 
purpose of protecting the housewife 
against the misleading tactics of some 
trading stamp companies. As for pre- 
senting a biased view of trading stamps, 
yes, perhaps I have a bias—I am biased 
in favor of the consumer. 
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Mr. Beem obviously can not make this 
claim—for he is employed by the S. & H. 
stamp company to play with figures that 
tug at the purse strings of the American 
housewife. 

In the past I have represented retail 
organizations who have distributed 
stamps and also those who do not dis- 
tribute any stamps. If he charges that 
I am currently employed it is either a 
blatant lie and would lead me to seriously 
question any figures he has issued or he 
is so behind the news as the outdated in- 
formation the stamp companies are pass- 
ing out to justify their spurious claims. 
I have given up all my business interests. 

For over 25 years I was engaged in the 
marketing business and because of this 
I know where to look for some of the 
bodies. Among others my organization 
dealt with many stamp companies. The 
more I look into this picture, the more 
I find facts the stamp companies would 
like to remain buried. 


Cotton Exports Drop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
latest indication of the failure of the cur- 
rent cotton program comes in the form 
of a report that cotton exports dropped 
in yardage 33 percent and in value 25 
percent during the first 6 months of the 
year. A representative of the Interna- 
tional Cotton Advisory Committee pre- 
dicted in Geneva that exports of raw cot- 
ton from the United States will fall from 
5.7 million to 4 million bales during the 
entire year. These two items add up to 
more trouble for those who have a stake 
in a healthy cotton industry in the United 
States. 

Unfortunately, the cotton program 
passed by the House of Representatives 
offers no hope of improvement. 

Below are two items from the Daily 
News Record of August 23: 

US. Corron Exports To Dror 1.7 MILLION 
BALES IN YEAR: ICAC 

GENEVA — of raw cotton from the 
United States will fall from 5.7 million to 4 
million base during this year, a representa- 
tive of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee predicted here. 

At the first meeting of the United Na- 
tions Trade and Development Board's Com- 
mittee on Commodities statements were 
heard from all representatives of independent 
commodity councils. The representatives of 
the ICAC also noted that exports of all cot- 
ton-producing countries would go up except 
the United States. This would pose a special 
problem as the United States already holds 
about half of the 28-billlon-bale world cot- 
ton stock, he said. 

Cotrons Exports Drop 33 PERCENT IN 
YARDAGE Durinc Finst HALF 
(By Sig Scheier) 

New Tonk. U.S. exports of cotton fabrics 
declined 33 percent in yardage and 25 per- 
cent in value during the first 6 months of 
this year, Census Bureau figures show. 
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A total of 1565 million yards of cotton 
fabrics was shipped from January through 
June of this year, down from 233.6 million 
in the same period last year. Value was off 
to $49 million in this period from $65.7 mil- 
lion a year ago. 

Canada accounted for a substantial por- 
tion of this 6-month decline; shipments to 
that country dropping 30 percent to 71.6 
million yards from 101.9 million yards the 
previous year. 

The major portion of the January-June 
decline to all countries was in cotton gray 
goods. off 48 percent to 46.4 million yards 
from 88.5 million. Finished cotton fabrics 
declined 24 percent in this period to 110 
million yards from 145.1 million. 

June. exports of cottons recov- 
ered to 36.3 million yards worth $8.4 million, 
the best monthly showing for a year. How- 
ever, a year ago the figures were 46.3 million 
yards with a value of $11.6 million. 

Shipments to Canada comprised 14.6 mil- 
lion yards of the latest monthly total, down 
from 20.8 million a year ago. 

Cotton gray goods made up 9.8 million 
yards of the June 1965 total, compared with 
18.8 million a year ago. Indicative of this 
decline were 845,000 yards of print cloth 
fabrics, of from 42 million, and 415,000 
yards of sheetings compared with 1.6 million. 

Finished cottons were fairly stable with 
26.6 million yards in June, compared with 
27.5 million a year ago. An unusual ship- 
ment of 10.4 million yards of cheesecloth 
and gauze to Japan was the main reason 
for this showing. 

Other finished cloth categories were down 
sharply in June, including print cloths with 
3.6 million yards, compared with 8.6 million, 
broadcloths with 1.3 million yards, compared 
with 2.1 million; drills, twills and sateens 
with 3 million yards, compared with 49 
million, and denims with 1.9 million yards, 
compared with 2.4 million. 

Exports of cottons remnants in June fell 
to 712,000 pounds from 3.2 million a year 
ago, reflecting sharp declines in shipments 
to the Philippines, Thailand, and Italy. 
Value also declined ly in the latest 
month to $368,000 from $1,750,000 a year ago. 

For the first 6 months of this year, rem- 
nants exports dropped 46 percent in pound- 
age to 7.7 million from 13.4 million, while 
declining in value by 39 percent to $5 mil- 
lion from $8.2 million. 


Another Labor Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, next 
Monday we will observe another Labor 
Day. Typical of the wholesome, mean- 
ingful editorial commentary on this an- 
nual occasion is the editorial from the 
August 19 edition of the Lemonter, a 
Graphic Newspapers publication serving 
the southwest suburban region of Cook 
County. With leave granted I place it 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks: 

ANOTHER LABOR Day 

The months and the seasons roll by fast. 
Soon Labor Day will be here, bringing with 
it another long and welcome holiday week- 
end. < 

It is among the newer of our national holi- 
days, but it is universally observed within 
this country. It was established to celebrate 
and to commemorate the tremendous con- 
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tributions the working people have made to 
the progress, strength, and development of 
this Nation. That is still its purpose, though 
that purpose has become more and more a 
time for fun and a momentary escape from 
the serious matters of life. 

Over the years, American labor has gone 
far indeed. Tremendous advances have been 
made in wages, working conditions, Job secu- 
rity and all other labor benefits. Labor's 
status is a high one nowadays. That is as 
it should be. At the same time, the Nation 
is entitled to demand an equally high sense 
of responsibility on labor's part. It must 
demand that labor's powers be used with 
restraint, and with the national interest al- 
ways in mind. This, certainly, has not al- 
ways been the case. 

After all, the legitimate goals of labor, 
organized or unorganized, are the same as 
those of all other groups within the coun- 
try—a better life, under a system which 
guarantees the maximum freedom to the 
individual. That is what we should deter- 
mine to strive for this Labor Day. 


The Need for Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, in the days 
of Henry Thoreau, the popular concept 
of a genius was that of a more or less 
eccentric person who invented some- 
thing novel, exciting, or useful: Many of 
our 20th century geniuses are recognized 
more for their bookish and retiring man- 
ner. Nevertheless, there are a few 
geniuses in circulation today who are in- 
deed as colorful as their predecessors of 
centuries past. One such man is Admiral 
Rickover. 

There is little doubt that he meets the 
specs of the Thoreau era formula for 
genius—a more or less eccentric person 
who invented something novel, exciting, 
and useful. 

Eccentric? We will leave that for a 
future paragraph. 

Inventor? It is doubtful that the 
admiral can take full credit for in- 
venting the nuclear submarine, but there 
is little doubt that Hyman can claim that 
he “fathered” the “nuc boats.” We each 
received a letter from him a couple of 


days ago which originated from the’ 


USS. Benjamin Franklin, his 52d 
“child.” These pelagic creatures have 
little difficulty establishing themselves 
as novel, exciting, and useful. 

Getting back to the matter of eccen- 
tricity, it would be an understatement 
to suggest that he is occasionally out- 
spoken. But of all the admiral’s idio- 
syncratic pronouncements, I find his in- 
structions to visiting staffers the most 
fascinating. Outside the door to his of- 
fice hangs a reminder carrying the fol- 
lowing message: 

The list below is the current popularity 
rating for excuses. Please specify by num- 
ber. To save time for yourself and for me 
please give your excuse by number. 

1. I thought I told you. 

2. That's the way we've always done it. 

3. No one told me to go ahead. 

4. I didn’t think it was very important. 
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5. I'm so busy I just can’t get around to it. 

6. Why bother, the Admiral wouldn't buy 
it. 

7. I didn’t know you were in a hurry for it. 

8. That's his job, not mine. 

9. If 

10. I'm waiting for an OK, 

11. That’s not in my department. 

12. How did I know. this was different. 

13. Wait till the boss comes back and ask 
him 


Not only is Admiral.-Rickover inter- 
ested in reforming the habits of his staff- 
ers who suffer from bureaucratic para- 
noia, but his greatest peeve is the state 
of US. education today. He has 
alienated more than one alumnus by his 
stinging criticism of the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

More recently the admiral provided 
us the additional benefit of his views 


-when testifying in regard to the Higher 


Education Act of 1965. A recent edi- 
torial in the Boston Globe discusses Ad- 
miral Rickover's testimony, citing his 
views as a “healthy influence.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I place the very well-written edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

[From the Boston Globe, Aug. 31, 1965] 

THE NEED FOR REFORM 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Henry Thoreau entered the following in 
his journal of January 1, 1853: 

“Alter talking with Uncle Charles the 
other night about the worthies of the coun- 
try, Webster and the rest, as usual, consider- 
ing who were geniuses and who not, I 
showed him up to bed, and when I had got 
into bed myself, I heard his chamber door 
open after 11 o'clock, and he called out in 
a stentorian voice, loud enough to wake the 
house, Henry, Was John Quincy Adams a 
genius?’ ‘No, I think not, was my reply. 
“Well, I didn’t think he was,’ answered he.” 

Uncle Charles was satisfied, accepting the 
words of his nephews—whom later genera- 
tions came to view as at least something of a 
genius. Time was when the popular concept 
of a génius was that of a more or less eccen- 
tric person who invented something novel, 
exciting, and useful. 

But in our time the broadening of science 
in our dally life, accelerated and under- 
scored by the marvels of the space age, has 
enabled us to note that there are many 
geniuses about. Indeed, a large majority of 
the students admitted to such an institution 
as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
may accurately be described as young 
geniuses. 

Demands of science, industry, and the hu- 
manities, however, have revealed a need for 
educational reform in method and curricu- 
lum in the elementary and secondary grades. 
The already serious of teachers is 
sure to be at a critical point in our colleges 
and universities by 1970 or sooner. 

Adm. Hyman Rickover, an admitted critic 
of American education, provided testimony 
on the Higher Education Act of 1965 which 
brought new focus on yet another contro- 
versy. He strongly criticized the policy of 
industry and Government luring off profes- 
sors from both undergraduate and graduate 
level to serve as consultants. In his testi- 
mony Rickover said: 

“The primary function of educational in- 
stitutions is to pass on to our children the 
intellectual heritage of the past, and in so 
doing to develop their mental capacities. 
Institutions at the university level—that is 
in graduate studies—have the additional re- 
sponsibility to reinterpret and expand exist- 
ing knowledge—to engage in what is prop- 
erly speaking academic research. Such re- 
search does not interfere with, indeed it en- 
hances, the education of students who have 
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5 their general education and are 

in a particular professional field. 
But the student gains nothing and loses 
much when his professor goes of consulting 
in Government or industry, leaving him to be 
tended by a substitute, all too often a grad- 
uate student working while he writes his 
doctoral thesis. 

“It is generally recognized that we have 
a shortage of first-rate liberal arts colleges 
and graduate universities; the shortage 
springs from a lack of qualified professors. 
We shortchange our youth when we exacer- 
bate the already existing deficit by deflecting 
college and university professors from their 
proper task. We adults have been compla- 
cent, but the students feel bitterly about this. 
Much of the research being done for the 
Government is of dubious value to the stu- 
dent, possibly also to the Government, while 
the practice of using professors as consul- 
tants is wholly detrimental to the students 
for whom the college and the n 
exist.” 

Rickoyer advocated Government aid to 


Many educationists are made uneasy by 
Rickover. They try, with little success to 
discount him. He remains influential. His 
disclosures of the educational gaps in high 
school graduates who volunteered for serv- 
-ice in nuclear submarines—and of the need 
to set up schools to teach them what their 
schools had failed to provide—Ied to con- 
siderable reform. 

His congressional testimony and his con- 
tinued writings and addresses on 
reforms in higher education will be a healthy 
influence. 


Home Rule Fine, With Exceptions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the mounting pressure for the estab- 
lishment of home rule in our Nation’s 
Capital, I believe it would be wise for all 
of us to heed the words of caution so well 
expressed by the Charleston, W. Va., 


ified home rule for Washington and it 
explains its reasoning in the following 
editorial: 
Home RULE FINE, WITH EXCEPTIONS 
American tradition is on the side of those 
who now are seeking home rule in Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
That tradition holds that people are fit to 
govern themselves and that those who govern 


qualifica 
be attached to any home rule legislation. 
Washington belongs to the people who live 


there, but it also belongs to the people of the 


United States. The citizen of Montana, for 
instance, should have some voice in the ap- 
if not the government, of his cap- 

ital city. The uniqueness of Washington as 
both a residential-business city and a capital 
pile Gama hath ODARE TTS a O E oa 

fied home rule would best suit it, 

It is the understanding of some observers 
that real estate promoters are among those 
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pushing hardest for home rule, and that 
they expect home rule to eliminate Federal 
provisions regarding the city’s architecture. 
At preseht, builders are not permitted to 
erect skyscrapers or any structure which 
would tend to detract from, or fail to 
harmonize with, the magnificent architec- 
ture of the Government buildings. Home 
rule legislation should by all means continue 
this protection for what is surely one of the 
world's most beautiful cities. 

It would be absurd to expect the Federal 
Government to surrender all its prerogatives 
to local government, for W. is 
something more than just another Ameri- 
can city. 

Home rule for Washington must be home 
rule shaped to accommodate the needs of a 
Federal capital. 


Father Junipero Serra Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week the Serra Club of 
Washington sponsored a wreath-laying 
ceremony at the statue of Father Juni- 
pero Serra which stands in Statuary Hall 
of the Capitol 

The occasion commemorated the 181st 
anniversary of the death of the Spanish 
Franciscan priest who has earned a place 
in American history for his important 
role in developing California. It was 
Father Serra who built a chain of 21 
missions which were centers of education 
and agriculture in the early days of the 
Far West. 

For his achievements, the State of 
California has recognized him by setting 
his statue in the Statuary Hall as one of 
its first and most distinguished citizens. 
The Serra Club, a group of Catholic men 
promoting vocations to the priesthood, 
have taken his name and his devotion to 
duty as their guide. 

Principal speaker at the wreath laying 
was the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Tatcotr]. His remarks cited the inspi- 
ration to be gained from recalling Father 
Serra’s life, and the application which 
his heritage may find in modern times. 

In order to bring Father Serra’s ac- 
‘complishments to the attention of this 
body, I include Representative Tatcort’s 
speech at this point; 

SPEECH or Burt L. Tarcorr, U.S. CONGRESS- 
MAN, FOR THE CEREMONY COMMEMORATING 
THE 18lst ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
FATHER SERRA, STATUARY HALL, THE CAPITOL 
Reverend fathers and protractors of the 

inspiring legacy of Father Junipero Serra, 


Because we are honoring an extraordinary 
Christian and because we are meeting in the 
Capitol in the very room where the House 
of Representatives once met, I thought it 
would be appropriate to quote Jeremiah, 
chapter 40, verse 4: “Behold, all the land is 
before thee: Whither it seemeth good and 
convenient for thee to go, thither go.” 
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Father Serra’s motto: “Always to go for- 
ward; never to look back” may have been the 
inspiration for one of my political herocs, 
Thomas Jefferson, when, in 1816, he wrote 
to John Adams: “I like the dreams of the 
future better than the history of the past." 

An anniversary of death la an appropriate 
time for reviewing the past, but also a pro- 
pitious time for suryeying the future. Too 
often men are remembered for what they 
wrote, rather than for their work. To me, 
Father Serra’s record of work and accom- 
plishment is his greatest legacy. 

his motto, and his faith, Father 
Serra, in spite of lameness and material pov- 
erty, during a brief span of approximately 
15 years, left his indelible mark on the his- 
tory and landscape of California. We honor 
Father Serra today at a time when an old 
pride, and a new emphasis, should be ac- 
corded plain work. 

His primary mission may have been the 
conversion of the Indians; but he was not 
content with merely serving the spiritual 
needs of the natives. He was among the fret 
to try to educate the neophytes; he helped 
to establish civil government in California, 
He promoted agriculture, The Franciscans’ 
early irrigation systems remain marveis of 
engineering and of ingenuity. They con- 
structed mills for the crushing of maize into 
four. Husbandry of cattle herds, at the 
missions, formed the basis for the present 
beef industry of our State. His trails be- 
came the skeleton of our roads and super- 
highways. The Spanish influence, imported 
by Father Serra, has branched afar from the 
famous El Camino Real, 

The greatest living monument to his work 
is probably the “rosary chain” of his mis- 
sions. The many works of Father Serra, and 
his followers, are manifest in almost every 
aspect of life today in California, 

The scenic and historic 12th Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, contains 7 of the 21 missions, including 
the Carmel Mission where Father Serra 
died—and where he is buried. 

For these reasons, Pather Noel Moholy per- 
mitted me to participate in honoring Fither 
Serra’s memory by securing the authorization 
of the Congress for the striking of a com- 
memorative medal. 

On occasions of great significance to the 
Nation, the Congress approves legislation au- 
thorizing the Treasury to use the facilities 
of the U.S. Mint to strike medals in com- 
memoration of the event. 

Only a few people outside of Congress, but 
certainly Father Moholy, appreciate the un- 
commonness of 8 commemorative medal and 
the tribulations involved in attaining pas- 
sage of an act of Congress. 

The entire California congressional dele- 
gation first adopted a resolution urging the 
striking of the medal. Thirty-two Members 
joined me in sponsoring a bill to authorize 
the medal. Senator KucHEL introduced a 
similar bill in the Senate. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency 
screened all of the many bills proposing the 
minting of various coins and medals. Of all 
the bills introduced, only three were signed 
into law during the 88th Congress. i 

One of the first Serra medals to be minted 
was given to me; I have carried it ever since. 

By his presence here in Statuary Hall, 

~. recognizes him as one of its first and 
most important citizens. All denominations 
consider him as one of our greatest pioneers. 
The Padre Junipero Serra 250th Anniversary 
Association, and all friends of Father Serra, 
should be proud that the Congress of the 
United States, through the authorization of 
the commemorative medal, has recognized his 
birth as an occasion of extraordinary na- 
tional significance, 

Today, as much as ever before, we need the 
same dedication to purpose and devotion to 
work that Father Serra exemplified—if the 
cause of Christianity is to cope with today’s 
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terrible challenges of secularism, materialism, 
and communism. 

As the Indians who lived in early California 
found inspiration in the ministry and work 
of Father Serra, I trust that we who live in 
the larger world community of today will find 
inspiration and incentive in Father Serra's 
great and wonderful work. 

Longfellow in his Psalm of Life’ seemed 
to capture a measure of what Father Serra's 
philosophy means to this layman: 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait," 


Reverend Fathers and guests, I have ap- 
preciated the opportunity to participate in 
this remembrance of the life and death of 
Father Serra. 


Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr, Speaker, the re- 
Peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is one of the most controversial is- 
sues to come before the House this ses- 
sion. It is now pending in the other 


A great deal of conflicting information 
has been disseminated about the actual 
effect of the repeal of section 14(b). I 
stated in a report to the people of the 
Second Congressional District of Michi- 
gan that the repeal would not mean that 
employees operating under employer- 
union negotiated union shop agreements 
would have to participate in union activi- 
tles in any way, but only that they would 
merely have to pay union fees. Many 
people have been concerned about the 
forced association aspects of the repeal 
of section 14(b) ; for this reason, the dis- 
tinction between membership and the 
payment of fees is a very important one 
indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Monroe Evening 
News is the daily newspaper serving the 
citizens of Monroe County, Mich. It 
has been a respected voice in the county 
for over 140 years. The Evening News 
took an editorial stand against the re- 
peal of section 14(b), but it has recently 
published an Associated Press article 
that clearly sets out the distinction be- 
tween forced union membership and the 
requirement that all employees operating 
under à union shop contract pay union 
fees: pay for the representation that the 
law compels the union to provide all em- 
ployees if it has been selected by a ma- 
jority of them. I commend the Monroe 
Evening News for publishing this lucid 
article, and I recommend it to the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The article follows: 

From the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News] 

WasuIncton.—If your employer negotiates 
a union shop labor contract, can the union 
,egally force you to become a member to keep 
your job? 

The answer appears to be no, although 
neither side in the current congressional 
fight over the issue has emphasized it. 
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The union can force you to pay dues but 
it can't force you to join. 

This is true in the 31 States where the 
union shop is now legal, 3 
all States if labor is successful in 
its drive to kill the 19 State laws that now 
ban the union shop. 

It is true even though the Taft-Hartley 
Act says a union and employer can negotiate 
a contract requiring membership in the union 
as a condition of employment. ) 

The current fight in Congress is over re- 
peal of section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley, which 
now permits any State to ban the union shop. 
Nineteen States enacted such laws and many 
other States have been the scene of bitter 
battles over the issue. 

Repeal of 14(b), which already has passed 
the House and appears headed for passage in 
the Senate, would make union shop contracts 
legal in all States, 

OPPONENTS CHARGE 

Opponents charge the union shops means 
compulsory unionism. 

But even though the Federal law uses the 
word “membership,” the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has ruled and been upheld by 
the courts that payment of dues and initia- 
tion fees is enough to satisfy the law. 

This, in effect, is the agency shop. 

“Basically, all we get by repealing 14(b) is 
an agency shop,” said a spokesman for the 
AFL-CIO. 


The agency shop basically satisfies labor’s 
argument against workers who take wage 
gains won by the union but refuse to join and 
help pay the costs of g. 

Under Federal law, a union must bargain 
for all workers in a plant whether or not 
they are union members. 


AGENCY SHOP LEGAL 


Under the agency shop, workers who op- 
pose joining a union pay their way but don't 
have to join. 

Under the union shop, they not only must 
pay the dues but have to join the union. 

But the NLRB in a 1949 case soon after 
Taft-Hartley was enacted, said: “The em- 
ployee having offered to pay the dues and 
fees has done all that can be legally asked 
of him.” 

In other words, the union can accept or re- 
fuse the dues but cannot then demand the 
employee be fired for refusing to join. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals in Chicago up- 
held the ruling and in 1951 the Supreme 
Court refused to review it, thus leaving the 
decision of the lower court standing. 

The case involved three employes of Union 
Starch & Refining Co, in Granite City, Ui. 
They agreed to pay dues under a union shop 
contract but refused to attend a union meet- 
ing or take an oath of allegiance to the 
union. 

TRIO FIRED 


The company fired them at the demand of 
the Grain Processors Independent Union but 
the NLRB ordered them reinstated. 

The court of appeals, in agreeing with the 
Board, said, said it was not the intent of 
Congress than anyone be fired for any rea- 
son except refusing to pay dues and initiation 
fees. 

Presumably, this could be extended to re- 
quire payment of any special assessments lev- 
ied on all members of the union. 

The ruling by the NLRB was a close one 
a 3-to-2 vote, but subsequent Board rulings 
have agreed with the majority decision and 
it has never been successfully challenged in 
court. = 

With the nationwide debate centering on 
the repeal of 14(b), it is conceivable the is- 
sue could come up again and eventually find 
its way to the Supreme Court. 

While labor spokesmen have made the 
point that no one would be forced to join 
a union if 14(b) is repealed, they have not 
stressed it. 

“Obviously, they would prefer that em- 
ployes under a union shop contract become 
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active members of the union—not just 
dues payers. 
POINT IGNORED 


The Right to Work Committee and Repub- 
lican allies fighting repeal haven't mentioned 
the point at all—drumming hard on the 
charge of forced union membership. 

But under questioning, both sides gen- 
erally agree. 

Asked whether any worker could be forced 
into a union against his will, the AFL-CIO 
replied “Absolutely not.” 

Representative ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, Repub- 
lican leader of the unsuccessful House fight 
against repeal, concedes the point but adds: 

“I think it is a technical distinction with- 
out very much practical meaning. It just 
makes some people feel a little better.” 

Reed Larson, executive vice president of 
the Right To Work Committee, contends 
“It's an inconsequential point.” 

He cites the case of three workers who re- 
fused to join a union for religious reasons in 
Indiana after that State last January re- 
pealed its law banning the union shop. 

FORCE CLAIMED 

Larson said the AFL-CIO International 
Association of Machinists tried to force the 
three members of the Christadelphian sect 
to become union members under a union 
shop contract at the Arkla Air Conditioning 
Co. in Evansville. 

The case was settled without a court fight 
when the three were permitted to pay the 
equivalent of union dues without joining 
the union. 

Robert H. Brown, 
said: 

“The workers are completely satisfied with 
the way in which we responded to their be- 
liefs and allowed them to remain on their 
jobs, and the way in which the union con- 
tinues to secure gains and benefits for them.” 

One of the three men later joined the 
union, Brown said. 

Commenting on the Evansville case, Frank 
C. McAlister of the Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce said the Christadelphians ne- 
gotiated “their own little agency shop.” 


a Machinists official 


Lake County Congratulates Robert Manry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 
oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 
Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, at their 


August 28 meeting the Lake County 
commissioners adopted a resolution con- 


consent I place a copy of this resolution 
in the RECORD: 

Whereas Robert Manry, a citizen and resi- 
dent of Willowick, Lake County, Ohio, has 
completed a challenging and courageous voy- 
age in sailing a 131 -foot sailboat, affection- 
ately known as Tinkerbelle, across the At- 
lantic Ocean, displaying unusual initiative, 
daring, and courage; and 

Whereas this unparalleled voyage is un- 
usual and is equal to that of many heroes of 
the past in American and again 
points up the pioneer spirit of adventure still 
alive in our country; and 

Whereas we here in Lake County are grate- 
ful to claim him as our own, and we herein 
express our thanks and gratitude for this 
tremendous achievement: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the board of county com- 
missioners do extend their congratulations 
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to Robert Manry and order the clerk to spread 
this resolution upon the pages of the Journal 
of the board of county commissioners and 
to send a certified copy of this resolution 
to Robert Manry and to the mayor of the 
city of Willowick, Ohio. 
Resolution adopted. 
Louis Vinocour, 


Acting Clerk. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, August 28, 1965. 


United States Steel Corp. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States Steel 
Corp., Mr. Leslie B. Worthington, re- 
cently presented at the New York Coli- 
seum, under the title “Dilemma: People 
in Motion,” an excellent survey of the 
future transportation needs of the 
American people, K 

At a time when the Congress is con- 
sidering further action in this field, Mr. 
Worthington’s comments are of partic- 
ular interest to all of us in the House of 
Representatives. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the text of his presentation: 

DILEMMA: PEOPLE IN MOTION 
(Remarks by Leslie B. Worthington, presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corp.) 

Each of us was party this morning to one 
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not so much in evidence here where the tran- 
sit system is more efficient than most, but 
outside New York where the paradox is clear 
to see: That we possess the technical ability 
to orbit ourselves about the planet at 18,000 
miles an hour, while we're often — — 


in ground transit to 
widen. For a time it looked as though we 
might find less frustrating delays in com- 
muting to the moon before we eliminated 
the agonizing delays of commuting between 
our homes and offices. 

But none can resist the forces of change 
for long. And one of the strongest forces at 
work to change our transit habits is, surely, 
the Nation’s burgeoning population. Our 
population today is twice what it was in 
1900. Five years ago, 113 million people— 
63 percent of our total population—lived in 
212 metropolitan areas which included the 
adjacent suburbs. The Census Bureau has 
projected this growth pattern to the year 
2000 and makes this rather predic- 
tion: By that time, 235 million of us—74 per- 
cent of our total projected population—will 
reside in the Nation’s top 300 metropolitan 
areas, still another way, the bu- 
reau suggests that one-half of the country's 
total population in the year 2000 will be liv- 
ing in only 48 major metropolitan centers. 
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Such an expansion of the Nation's cor- 
poral mass is already having its effects on 
the central core of our cities. It was from 
core, you'll remember, that multitudes 
to the suburbs after World War H. 
those who watched the exodus in 
ays felt they were officiating at the 
our metropolitan centers. And, 


economic anemia during the 1950's 
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core and to the convenience of high-rise 


speeds which would have embarrassed the 
old grey mare. 

Little wonder that what is a transit head- 
ache today—without remedy—could become 
a nightmare tomorrow. 

But, happily, this dilemma of people in 
motion is getting a lot of remedial attention 
these days. Both public and private sectors 
of the economy are working separately and 
together to reach a solution. The 1964 Fed- 
eral grant of $375 million for transit equip- 
ment and feasibility studies has helped to 
encourage action by cities which recognize 
deficiencies in their transit systems. And in 
the Nation’s large metropolitan centers, a 
number of locally financed programs are 
underway to close the transit gap. But all 
the programs have one common denomi- 
nator: to create a system which will com- 
prise a balance of transportation modes 
private automobiles, buses, commuter trains, 
and subways. 

The story of what's happening from coast 
to coast is too familiar to all of you for me to 
recite in detail. But it does warrant a brief 
review as prolog to what we will show you 
this morning. 

In new systems, San Francisco leads the 
pack. If the system now being built in that 
city does not become the model for all to 
follow, it will at least enjoy the distinction of 
having been the first. At a cost of $1 bil- 
lion, the system will comprise 75. miles of 
Toutes when it is completed in 1971. 

Los Angeles is now conducting feasibility 
studies Into a proposed system, the core of 
which will be a new 65-mile rall transit line. 
Atlanta is also planning a system of about 
65 track miles, 

Pittsburgh is busy. In just a few weeks, 
the city's skybus t will begin as 
one possible solution to the transit shortage 
there. 

Here on the east coast, an 11-mile rail sys- 
tem will connect Camden and Kirkwood, 
N.J. And the most ambitious system of all is 
now being investigated to connect Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington in 
a high-speed transit corridor. 

In addition, cities such as Chicago, Cleve- 
land and New York are extending their sys- 
tems and adding new rail and bus equip- 
ment, So critical is the need for a balanced 
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system here in New York, for example, that 
Alfred Perlman, president of the New York 
Central, said recently that should the city 
suddenly lose its commuter railroads, 40 
highways, each of four lanes, would be 
needed to bring people into town. 

But transit authorities and governmental 
agencies are not the only groups at work 
to ease our transportation woes. So, too, is 
United States Steel. 

Ours is a company whose predecessor firms 
were identified with transportation as eariy 
as the last half of the 1800’s when the Na- 
tion's railroads were lacing the continent 
with steel rails. Indeed, it was steel rails 
which accounted for most of the production 
of the country’s infant steel industry until 10 
years before the turn of the last century. 

Since then, however, we've produced 
steel and shaped it into bridges and sub- 
ways. Our cements and reinforcing steel 
have helped to build the Nations highway 
system. We've rolled the sheet products 
converted by the automakers and railway 
carbuilders into cars, buses, and 
railroad rolling stock. We make and sell 
railroad wheels and axles. 

So, it isn’t without some previous knowl- 
edge and experience that we have taken up 
our self-assigned role in ea rapid 
transit. 

Indeed, our commitment to the rapid 
transit market will permit United States 
Steel to do what it does best: combine our 
steelmaking capability with the technical 
and engineering knowledge of our people to 
help our customers use our products to 
their full potential. 

As we unfold our transit story this morn- 
ing, some of you may think at first that we've 
invaded the field of the designer. May 
I emphatically assure you that this is not 
our intention. We are not transit system 
designers. We are not component designers. 
We are not car designers. This fine art 
is better left to our good customers who've 
been designing things of steel with great 
success for many, many years. 

We are, however, designers—if I may be 
permitted the poetic lMcense—designers of 
the steel product. And we know what can 
be done with it. We know which steel 
should be used for which application in 
order that the may economize both 
in his materials and in his costs. 


There is no question that the economic 
rejuvenation which the mass transit boom 
will exert in our cities will be amply evident. 
But not so clearly drawn at this point is 
the effect this boom will have on the total 
metropolitan environment. 

I refer to how well we use the land areas 
freed for transit rights-of-way and stations 
and numerous other structures which may 
be required; how well we blend these ele- 
ments into thelr surroundings. After all, 
this transit renaissance in our cities is also 
a logical extension of the monumental ur- 
ban rebuilding that has taken place over 
the past decade. 

Representing, as I do, a company with a 
serious obligation to the architectural and 
building profession, I would hope that when 
we tear down the old lofts and warehouses, 
the antiquated office bulldings, we take care 
not to rebuild with old and antiquated ideas. 
I would hope that we allow our cities to 
breathe from within; that we make the land- 
scape part of the cityscape, 

I would hope that we exercise the same 
wise and tutored use of the physical environ- 
ment as we have learned to exercise in the 
use of our materials. We must strike a 
balance between the space above the build- 
ing’s foundation and the space around it. 

This, we recognize, is primarily the pur- 
view of the urban planner and his archi- 
tects and engineers. But we at United 
States Steel are ready to help them create 
such environments. 
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It is to dramatize this total product capa- 
bility, backed by our offer of engineering and 
research assistance, that we have assembled 
this metropolitan transportation program. 


U.S. Policy Toward Communist China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I raised several questions in re- 
gard to our policy toward Communist 
China which I felt should be the subject 
to greater public discussion. 

I recently asked Dr. Harold S, Quigley, 
& noted expert on Far Eastern affairs, to 
comment on these questions. I feel Dr. 
Quigley is eminently qualified to discuss 
this complex issue. He has been a life- 
long student of Asia and is professor 
emeritus of the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Quigley has written extensively in 
his field, his two latest books being: “The 
New Japan: Government and Politics,” 
and “China's Politics in Perspective.” 

I include Dr. Quigley’s comments at 
this point in my remarks: 

Hon, DONALD M. FRASER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcressMan Fraser: For what they 
may be worth, I offer a few words relative to 
the questions raised in your statement. 

Your first question: “Has our policy toward 
Communist China been equally successful 
(as compared with our policy toward the 
Nationalist Government) ?” 

My answer would be “No.” We have not 
succeeded in isolating China. On the con- 
trary her government has been 
- by numerous governments, including those 
of Britain, France, and the Scandinavian 
Our embargo policy has injured 
ourselves while not stopping trade between 
mainland China and numerous countries. 
Our policy has prevented contacts between 
American and Chinese journalists and schol- 
ars. It has stimulated Chinese charges of 
imperialism. In my judgment it is an empty, 
futile policy. 


Your second question: “In what ways are 
U.S. national interests advanced or retarded 
by current U.S. policy toward Red China? 
Could U.S. national security interests be ad- 
vanced by a change in our policy toward Red 
China?” 

In my judgment, Red China has not and 
does not now menace the national security 
of the United States. No one can forsee the 
future of China's power but the possibility 
of a first-rank military China becoming a 
menace to our security is greater under our 
present policy than it would be under a 
change of policy. “National security inter- 
ests” are differently defined by different per- 
sons, but however widely defined, so long as 
this country maintains its strength indus- 
trlally and militarily, our interests can be 
protected. Our danger lies in overextending 
our conception of our security interests to 
the point where they do not, in fact, relate 
to our national security. 

Your third question: “Is our policy which 
seeks to restrain or Communist 
aims of Red China made more effective by 
preventing communication with that coun- 
try? Does a policy of strength and firmness 
necessarily displace policies of wider com- 
munication with that same country?” 
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My answer is “No.” On the contrary, this 
feature of our policy limits our mutual 
knowledge of each others’ opinions and 
actions, Our sources are secondhand. This 
feature is contemptuous of our own citi- 
zenry as well as of the Chinese. It is deeply 
resented by our press and students of Asian 
culture. 

Your fourth question: “Is U.S. opposition 
to diplomatic recognition and to admission 
of Red China to the U.N. the heart of US. 
policy toward Red China, or could U.S. policy 
change without necessarily altering the U.S. 
position on these questions?” 

I have noted that the two aspects of our 
policy most criticized by businessmen and 
the press have been the trade embargo and 
the prohibition of private visits to mainland 
China. Possibly these aspects are open to 
consideration of change, though the evi- 
dence for this guess is slight. But for the 
adjournment of the U.N. Assembly the 
matter of Peiping’s admission to the U.N. 
seemed about to be taken out of our hands. 
I noted that President Johnson, in his 
speech of April 7, discarded “Peiping” for 
“Peking” and our long-time talks with the 
Chinese Ambassador in Warsaw are de facto 
recognition. I feel that the sticking point 
on the question of recognition is Taiwan. 
Under the treaty of 1954 we are not legally 
bound after 1964. But I have noted no 
easing of our or Peiping's position on that 
issue. 

Your fifth question: “Would a change in 
U.S. policy toward the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. be viewed by the non- 
Communist nations as a weakening of U.S. 
resolve?” 

I think that on the contrary it would be 
welcomed as a realistic change. Our major 
allies are embarrassed by the fact that our 
policy differs from theirs. India favors 
admission despite her dispute over a bound- 
ary with China. The supporters of recogni- 
tion and admission have increased in the 
U.N. Assembly year after year. It is reason- 
able to think that a government which takes 
this view should regard our taking it as 
weakness? Too much is made of the idea 
that a policy cannot be changed without 
loss of prestige. Even if prestige were im- 
portant, which I doubt, surely it is not lost 
by the proof of intelligence regarding 
policies which seem to me to be un-American 
in that they lack the humane quality of 
America. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD S. QUIGLEY., 


Whom We Shall Welcome 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives recently passed 
a piece of legislation which is long de- 
layed and certainly much needed, if we 
are to be known and respected as a na- 
tion dedicated to freedom and equality. 
The immigration reform bill will go far 
in destroying the ignominious stain of 
the national origins quota system that 
for so long robbed our Nation of valua- 
ble talents and skills. 

I think the following editorial from 
the Washington Post cuts to the heart 
of the matter and calpably points up the 
benefits that will result from this legis- 
lation. 
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Wrom WI SHALL WELCOME 


The House of Representatives has passed 
an immigration bill that does honor to Amer- 
ica. This country has been called a nation 
or ts. Historically it has offered 
freedom and opportunity to those seeking 
these boons in a new home; and in return 
it has received from its immigrants im- 
measurable strength in manpower and re- 
sourcefulness and in cultural diversity. 

Strangely, however, Americans became 
fearful of ts and instituted forms 
of ethnic discrimination in admitting them 
which dishonored this country's traditions. 
Reporting on the problem 12 years ago the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization under the of 
the late Philip B. Perlman warned that “we 
cannot be true to the democratic faith of 
our own Declaration of Independence in the 
equality of all men, and at the same time 
pass immigration laws which discriminate 
among people because of national origin, 
race, color, or creed.” 

For the ignoble origins quota system, the 
House has now substituted a system of selec- 
tion on the basis of skills useful to this 
country and in demand here and also ac- 
cording preference to the relatives of those 
who have become citizens or resident allens 
under the old law. The bill fixes reason- 
able over-all limits on immigration. We 
hope that the Senate will give this measure 
& prompt endorsement. 


The Asian Development Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
ago, I inserted in the Recorp some ma- 
terial relating to the Mekong River 
Basin development project. Today, in 
keeping with efforts to bring important 
developments in the Pacific community 
to the attention of my fellow Members 
of Congress and in hopes of encouraging 
decisive, positive action in this area, I 
should like to set forth my own findings 
surrounding the establishment of the 
Asian Development Bank. 

It is clear to me that the Bank offers 
the Pacific community an opportunity 
that is rich with promise. It is an im- 
portant institutional structure by which 
we can encourage the development of 
Asia by Asians on a self-help, business- 
like banking basis. It is an institution 
that will serve the common interests and 
help achieve the unified goals of the 
Pacific community of free nations— 
peaceful, purposeful, and rapid economic 
development of Asia which will dra- 
matically better the living standards of 
Asian Peoples and enormously benefit 
all peoples through increased trade, 
tourism, and cultural exchange. $ 

The Asian Development Bank is an 
opportunity which we must not let pass. 

Following is a detailed and, we trust, 
helpful discussion on the Bank: 

HISTORY OF THE ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Since its formation in June of 1945 the 
United Nations has been working toward 
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“peaceful change—the establishment of 
universal human rights, the guidance of 
new societies into political self-deter- 
mination, the lifting of old economies to 
decent standards of living, so that indi- 
vidual men, women, and children in these 
societies may know freedom from servi- 
tude, want, illness and illiteracy.” In 
1952 the General Assembly in order to 
further the achievement of these prin- 
ciples formed three regional agencies 
one of which was the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. The 
formation of this Commission was the 
first of the United Nations’ many and 
continuing efforts to promote regional 
identity and cooperation—a community 
spirit—among the nations of Asia and 
the the Far East. As ECAFE member- 
ship expanded and the organization ma- 
tured the guiding concept of this re- 
gion’s development began to take form. 
Small in size and a scattered diversity 
of resources makes it virtually manda- 
tory for the members of the region to 
correlate their development plans and 
look toward interregional cooperation 
in industrialization and markets. It is 
this conception of economic interdepend- 
ence and cooperation in development 
which underlies ECAFE’s many activities. 
ECAFE has established a number of 
objectives for promoting accelerated re- 
gional economic cooperation which are 
significant to note in the context of the 
present economic activities in southeast 
Asia: First, measures to promote intra- 
regional trade, e.g., special incentives, re- 
duction of trade barriers, ECAFE codes 
of trade practice; second, regional co- 
operation in commodity production and 
export; third, regional cooperation in 
the field of shipping and ocean freight 
rates; and fourth, regional cooperation 
in the field of industrial development. 
These objectives have been formulated 
in three regional projects: an Asian road 
system, the Lower Mekong River Basin 
project and the Asian Development 
Bank. Like the United Nations itself, 
ECAFE has only the power assigned to 
it by the consent of its participating 
members. As a result, the organization 
undertakes many surveys, but takes de- 
cisive action only when backed by the 
dynamic force of popular opinion, often 
by one or more of its more 
affluent and developed members. This 
propulsive force was the U.S. role in the 
Asian Development Bank. President 
Johnson’s endorsement was the extra 
push needed to organize the proponents 
of the bank for a commitment to action. 
Both Japan and India have been anxious 
to see the formulation of ECAFE’s Bank 
idea into a functioning institution since 
its proposal by the minister’s conference 
in Manila in the fall of 1963. By Octo- 
ber of 1964, the Asian members of 
ECAFE had built up enough steam to 
vote an ad hoc committee of nine special- 
ists to investigate the possibilities of an 
Asian Development Bank and to draw up 
a tentative charter for the other ECAFE 
members to study for an insight into 
what the term “Asian Development 
Bank” actually encompassed. 
It was not, however, until after Presi- 
dent Johnson's April 7 speech at Johns 
Hopkins that the Asian members of 
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ECAFE became acutely aware that the 
idea was taking hold. The firm act of 
the United States offering $200 million in 
capital for the formation of the Bank 
was just the impetus necessary to push 
the Asians to actual monetary commit- 
ments. Japan offered to match the U.S. 
offer, and several of the other members 
of ECAFE collectively contributed $200 
million making a total capital commit- 
ment to date of $600 million. 

Mr. Eugene R. Black, the President’s 
special emissary on Asian economic de- 
velopment and former President of the 
World Bank, presented U.S. suggestions 
for modifications of the proposed charter 
at the June meeting of the ECAFE com- 
mittee of nine experts in Bangkok, 
Representatives at this conference sub- 
sequently paid visits to all of the regional 
and nonregional ECAFE members and to 
the Committee of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment—the northern European trade 
community organization—to review the 
present Bank proposal and enlist their 
support. 

The whole Committee, which at pres- 
ent represents nine Asian ECAFE coun- 
tries, convened again in Bangkok early 
in August to reconsider the charter in the 
light of the consultations. This same 
group will compile a draft charter which 
will be circulated to all interested govern- 
ments. The interested governments are 
expected to convene, probably in October 
of this year, for subsequent negotiations 
on the draft charter. When these nego- 
tiations are completed, a ministerial ses- 
sion, probably to be held in December of 
1965, has been proposed for the initialing 
of the articles of agreement. If the draft 
charter is satisfactory, approval of the 
Congress will be sought for U.S. partici- 
pation. 

Generally, the idea of an Asian De- 
velopment Bank has been well received 
by its potential benefactors. Cambo- 
dia’s interest- has been tentative, how- 
ever, while the North Vietnamese have 
condemned the proposal as “President 
Johnson's rotten carrot.” Indonesia will 
not receive a visit due to her recent with- 
drawal from the United Nations and 
simultaneously from ECAFE which has 
sponsored the Bangkok meetings. 

POTENTIAL OF THE BANK 

The theme of the Asian Development 
Bank from the time of the conception 
of its basic principle by ECAFE in 1963 
to the present has been “a long-range 
development plan for all of southeast 
Asia, led by Asians, to improve the life 
of Asians.” This concept is the strength 


of the proposed Bank, both for ratifica- * 


tion of the charter and for a respected 
institution. The Bank as it stands today 
will be Asian in character. It stems 
from Asian initiative. It will be located 
in Asia and have a predominantly Asian 
staff. It will have substantial Asian cap- 
ital. In fact, the basic principle of an 
Asian bank for Asians is being carried 
through by the ratio of subscription of 
the $1 billion capital—60 percent sub- 
scribed by the regional members and 40 
percent by the nonregional members in- 
cluding the United States, Western 
Europe, and possibly the Soviet Union. 

The U.S. Government feels that a well- 
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designated Asian Development Bank 
which has substantial financial and other 
support within the region could be ex- 
tremely useful in promoting regional and 
subregional development and in focusing 
the major sources of capital and tech- 
nical assistance on national development 
programs. Taken in this light, the role 
of the Asian Development Bank is not 
just a mere lending institution; it is 
also a catalyst for regional economic co- 
operation by Asians with Asians. The 
Bank promises to be a successful way for 
Asia to provide her our own economic 
leadership for here own less-developed 
constituents. : 
PROPOSAL FOR AN ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The financial role of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank should be twofold: one to 
utilize its own capital and the other to 
use its position to encourage private as 
well as governmental financing for proj- 
ects within the region. In addition the 
Bank should be in a unique position to 
stimulate regional and subregional co- 
operation through its proposed nonlend- 
ing functions of a technical assistance 
nature. The type of bank financing 
suggested by the ECAFE group of nine 
experts is geared toward. projects con- 
tributing effectively toward sound and 
harmonious economic development of 
the region including regional, subregion- 
al, and national projects. Projects 
which should, according to Mr. Black, 
normally include the fields of industry, 
agriculture, transportation, communica- 
tions, and mining, as well as financial 
assistance to national and subregional 
development banks. The expert group 
and Mr. Black agree that large infra- 
structure projects should not normally 
be financed from the Bank’s own re- 
sources, although the Bank might con- 
tribute jointly with other donors in the 
financing of such projects. In addition 
the Bank would participate in any re- 


view of country development plans which 


were initiated or accepted by the coun- 
tries of the region. The should do 
what it can to promote private invest- 
ment within the region. 

PAID-IN CAPITAL 


Paid-in capital of the developed 
countries would be convertible but the 
procurement would be made only in 
countries which are members of the 
Bank, according to the proposed charter. 
The developing country members, on the 
other hand, would be required intially to 
contribute 50 percent convertible cur- 
rency and the remainder in their na- 
tional currencies. 

The administration is willing to agree 
to a 50 percent paid-in capital formula, 
the remainder being subject to call. 
Payments would be made in five install- 
ments, the initial installment with the 
establishment of the Bank, thus the pay- 
ment of capital subscriptions would be 
complete in 4 years. 

It is the general feeling of the admin- 
istration that the participation of non- 
regional ECAFE members should be by, 
first, participation in share capital; and 
second, opening of capital markets to the 
sale of Bank bonds, with the provisos 
that each country’s liability for the 
Bank’s borrowing is limited to the 
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amount if its callable capital and subject 
to a provision of prior agreement before 
the Bank can sell bonds in that particu- 
lar country. 

Bank investments should be in projects 
which are economically and technically 
sound and capable of producing fairly 
rapid repayment. A small portion of the 
Bank’s paid-in capital should be set aside 
for soft loan purposes. 

LENDING TERMS 


The Asian countries are proposing that 
the bulk of the Bank’s regular capital 
should be loaned on hard terms similar 
to those of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The 
IBRD's terms are currently a unitary 
544 percent interest rate for all coun- 
tries. Loans should be allowed maturi- 
ties up to 30 years and grace periods 
Varying normally up to 6 years, gen- 
erally in relation to the economic situ- 
ation in the country and the country’s 
debt servicing capacity and the type of 
Project. The consultative committee has 
proposed that soft loans from regular 
capital will be made only in special cir- 
cumstances on terms similar to those of 
the International Development Associ- 
ation—IDA. The IDA’s soft loan terms 
are currently three-fourths of 1 percent 
interest, 10-year grace, and a 50-year re- 
Payment. Applicants for soft loans with 
the lowest debt servicing prospects and 
limited access to substantial quantities of 
concessional assistamce sources such as 
IDA, AID, and certain consortium mem- 
bers, will be given due account. Subject 
to the view of the members up to 10 per- 
cent of the total paid-in capital could 
be devoted to this soft window. 

In addition to these soft loan terms 
provided by the Bank charter, the United 
States at the June meeting in Bangkok 
proposed that a Southeast Asian Regional 
Development Fund be established with 
the Bank bearing the responsibility for 
the selection of the projects and the ad- 
ministration of these funds which are 
held in trust. These funds distributed 
by the Bank would include $100 mil- 
lion contributed by the United States, 
subject to congressional approval, and 
sufficient participation by other members 
to make the fund a truly multilateral 
operation. Contributions to the Fund 
could be tied to U.S. procurement and 
could be used for hard or soft loans or 
grants for projects of a regional or sub- 
regional character. 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE BANK 


The United States favors full member- 
ship in the Bank for nonregional mem- 
bers of ECAFE. Ninty percent of the 
voting shares, in the view of the United 
States, should be distributed propor- 
tionately to the size of capital contribu- 
tions. On this basis over 60 percent of 
the voting rights would still be vested in 
regional members. The group of nine 
experts suggested that the votes in the 
Bank should be weighted in proportion 
to the size of the country's subscription 
and that only the lower end of the 5 to 20 
percent range should have votes dis- 


percent of the total votes. Regional 
members include Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF THE BANK 


The Board of Governors of the Bank 
should probably meet annually, make 
general policy, and delegate detailed 
policymaking and executive control to 
the Board of Executive Directors and the 
President who should be Asian. The 
best plan is felt to be that the Board 
should be made up of 10 members, 7 from 
the regional countries. It is anticipated, 
however, that a formula will be used in 
distributing Board positions which will 
enable the United States, as a substan- 
tial shareholder, to hold as a permanent 
seat one of the three places on the Board 
set aside for nonregional participants. 


LOCATION 


In accord with the founding principle 
of a bank for Asians run by Asians, the 
Asian Development Bank will be located 
within the region. The United States is 
not interested in playing an active role 
in determining the choice of location of 
the Bank. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BANK AND OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

It is felt that the Bank should certain- 
ly collaborate closely with the national 
development banks or institutions where 
this may assist in effective channeling 
the Bank’s resources in the interests of 
economic development. 

PROBLEMS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Although the national press has pub- 
lished comparatively little on the subject 
of the Asian Development Bank since 
President Johnson’s April 7 speech in 
Baltimore, it has focused attention on 
some of the implications of the Bank 
proposal and potential problems. 

There has been much speculation since 
April as to how the Congress would re- 
spond to the President's commitments to 
the Bank. To counteract this criticism 
it has been suggested that a delegation 
of Congressmen be brought into the ac- 
tive formation of the Bank to help quell 
opponents of the President’s plan in Con- 
gress, 

Other newspaper reports have conjec- 
tured that the U.S. offer to Russia to 
become a charter member of the Asian 
Bank is a device to intensify the split 
between Russia and Red China. 

Finally, other observers point out that 


' the administration is dangling the Bank 


on a string before North Vietnam, by 
implying that if hostilities should cease 
they too could participate in the institu- 
tion. Hanoi has responded indicating 
that she saw this lure aspect clearly by 
calling the Bank, “President Johnson's 
rotten carrot.” 

Without arguing the merit or lack 
thereof of these and other implications 
and speculations, it is safe to say that 
the encouragement and support of such 
an institution is a dramatic step for our 
foreign policy in the Far East. It also 
marks a constructive and we believe pref- 
erable alternative to post-World War II 
American aid. 
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Adrian Daily Telegram Discusses . 
Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, for over 
89 years, the Adrian Daily Telegram, a 
newspaper located in my district, has 
been informing the citizens of Lenawee 
County, Mich., on the local, national, 
and international events which daily af- 
fect their lives. 

A recent editorial in the Daily Tele- 
gram, entitled “How Much Security,” 
discusses the history of the social se- 
curity program, particularly the role 
which social security income and the 
medicare program play in the lives of the 
elderly of our Nation. The editorial is 
brief but sound. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues. 
It follows: 

[From the Adrian rd Telegram, Aug. 23, 
1965] 
How Muc Secunrrr? 

The social security measure adopted 30 
years ago provided retirement income for 25 
million workers. The ultimate goal was to 
provide retirement funds, as a matter of 
right, for all the Nation's aged. The 25 mil- 
lion figure seemed a good place to start, and 
at a reasonable scale, 

The program has been expanded greatly 
since those days of the 1930's. Some 76 mil- 
lion Americans now are covered including 
Professional people, farmers and business- 
men. About 20 million already are receiving. 
benefits, an average of $80 a month. The 
maximum now is $135.90 a month. 

Next year the average monthly payment 
goes to $149.90 a month. In 1971 the maxi- 
mum rises to $167.90 a month. Social secu- 
rity sweeteners have been enacted in each of 
the last 7 general election years, all of them 
calling for a greater expenditure of social 
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security funds and oftentimes also calling for 
higher social security payments. 

Last month President Johnson signed the 
biggest sweetener of all, the medical care 
program for all persons over 65 years of age. 
It ended a two-decade struggle to obtain ap- 
proval of such legislation: Again, the social 
security cost, both to employee and employer 
will be increased. 

The social security program has been a 
great boon to the American people. It has 
helped people prepare for old age who might 
not be able to meet the demands of this 
period in life any other way. The medical 
care program, while it will be costly, will 
benefit many older people. A nest egg is 
easily wiped away in the twilight years dur- 
ing one long seige of illness. 

Cost has a bearing on the operation of the 
social security system, of course. But the 
key to success or failure lies in deciding 
where security should end. Social security 
must not stifle ambition. It must not 
smother a willingness to work. It must not 
penalize aggressiveness. It must not under- 
mine determination. It must not discourage 
the desire for independence. 

It must not erect roadblocks to initiative. 
It should permit people to retire in dignity 
but it should not convert them into useless 
vegetables. Thank heavens, we are safe, so 
far, 


Manolo Reyes—First President of the 
Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Manolo 
Reyes, a prominent Cuban newsman now 
living in exile in Miami, Fla., was re- 
cently installed as the first president of 
the Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami. 

The programs outlined by Mr. Reyes in 
his installation speech reflects a deep 
love of the country and a profound and 
abiding faith in the future of his brave 
land now swept by terror and tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Reyes“ 
remarks to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

Few have been the occasions in which a 
group of citizens from the United States and 
Cuba have gathered together for an event 
like the one taking place tonight: the offi- 
cial chartering of an association devoted to 
help and serve mankind, supported by Cuban 
exiles living in a land of liberty. 

Consequently, this event of extraordinary 
importance, shows undoubtedly the grati- 
tude of the people of a nation that have 
Seen treated like real brothers by the people 
and the Government of the United States. 
A brave and noble people that will not be 
bought, nor surrender, and are fighting to 
break the chains of communism, with the 
conviction that in their freedom they will 
bring also liberty for the entire American 
continent. 

As president of the Cuban Sertoma Club 
of Miami, elected by the free and democratic 
vote of its members, I express to all and each 
one of the distinguished personalities of 
Latin America and to the Federal, State, and 
local authorities of the United States, the 
testimony of our deep gratitude for your 
presence in this act, which will encourage us 
to proceed on the long road ahead of us and 
which ratifies an old friendship, proving, 

| now more than ever that we are not alone. 
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Why was the Cuban Sertoma Club of Mi- 
ami organized? 

First of all, because of God's willingness; 
and second, because a group of Cuban and 
American citizens decided to create another 
way of helping humanity. This is a troubled 
world where although the word love is con- 
stantly repeated, we forget most of the time 
that only when serving mankind can we 
truly prove our love for our fellow beings. 

Interpreting the way of thinking of the 
members of the Cuban Sertoma Club of 
Miami, I want to express our gratitude to 
four American citizens without whose co- 
operation this institution would not have 
been possible. They are: A. L. Plager, Steve 
Collinson, Charles Nelson and John D. Bar- 
field. 

Who should be members of the Cuban Ser- 
toma Club of Miami? 

Those who love their country distinguish 
themselves from others because they serve 
the cause of liberty without stopping to 
thank about the cost of sacrifice, while the 
others try to obtain something of personal 
interest with the least sacrifice. 

The Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami will be 
composed of the first kind of people. We 
reject the others. 

A nation has two wrong types of citizens: 
Those who do not belive in their country, 
and those who express belief in their country 
but do not do anything for it. 

The Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami will 
accept those who want to work for the bene- 
fit of mankind, and for their own country, 
Cuba, which was not born to be enslaved. 

For this reason, the Cuban Sertoma Club 
of Miami will be composed of exiles who 
have been forced to abandon Cuba because 
of communism, and who will pledge them- 
selves to work in favor of all Cubans, those 
within the martyred island as well as those 
in exile, hoping to receive as their only re- 
ward: the right to serve humanity and the 
cause of liberty. 

What are the plans of the Cuban Sertoma 
Club of Miami? 

For approximately 7 years, the Cuban peo- 
ple have suffered in their flesh Communist 
oppression. Children growing today in what 
was once called the Pearl of the Antilles, are 
not Cubans; under the pressure of a fright- 
ful indoctrination they are being converted 
into youths without spiritual values; with- 
out Pan Americanism; and without true Cu- 
ban feelings. It is a Communist-inspired 
youth. 

When Castro-communism is defeated, it 
will be necessary to save this youth, who 
have not seen the light of truth, and we 
have to prepare the ways and means so that 
they can learn a new idea, of which they are 
ignorant, the concept of liberty. 

The future of nations depends on educa- 
tion. Liberty is obtained by breaking the 
chains of ignorance. 

Therefore, the Cuban Sertoma Club of Mi- 
ami, a civic, nonpolitical and nonprofit asso- 
ciation, having the basic understanding that 
education is freedom, $ to study as 
many concrete plans as possible to help de- 
communize the people of Cuba, and especially 
the Cuban youth of today which is under the 
perverse influence of Marxist-Leninism. 

In the meantime, we intend to help in 
every way we can the children of our coun- 
try in exile, in order for them to learn the 
advantages of growing and studying in this 
country—the cradle of democracy—but at 
the same time to help them to maintain our 
traditions; our customs; our history; our 
Cuban way of life, until the moment they 
will be able to return to our country, once it 
is liberated from communism. 

Many of them will be the future leaders 
of the new Cuba and must be prepared for 
that event. 


Moreover, the Cuban Sertoma Club of Mi- 


ami will spare no work or effort to act as 
one more bridge of friendship, understand- 
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ing and heip between the people and the 
authorities of the United States or Latin 
America and the Cuban community in exile. 

For all these purposes we invoke, now and 
forever, God's help, and the help of all the 
citizens of the free world, who, fortified by 
good faith and friendship, may wish to share 
the trials that we now suffer and our hap- 
piness once Cuba is freed from communism. 

The Cuban Sertoma Club of Miami is one 
more means created to help gain the peace 
in a Cuba liberated from communism and to 
this effect we respectfully request from this 
moment on as many valid promises as pos- 
sible to help the creation of a new Cuba, 
the pride of all Cubans and of a continent 
which is being redeemed from communism 
by a nation nailed to a cross of suffering in 
the middle of the Caribbean. 

But, Cuba will never die. Yesterday it 
suffered the allment of dictatorship. Today 
it suffers the epidemic of communism. But 
rising above the transitory illness that affect 
its health Cuba lives and will live forever. 

And- now, let's all get to work. 


State Technical Services Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 

The House in- Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3420) to pro- 
mote economic growth by supporting State 
and regional.centers to place the findings of 
sclence usefully in the hands of American 
enterprise. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, Chairman, this 
bill would initiate the first comprehen- 
sive effort to make the tremendous ben- 
efits of national research activities avail- 
able to American business, commerce, 
and industry throughout the country. 
This would be an effort beneficial to 
many localities, to American enterprise 
and to the whole American economy. 

This is in the best sense a cooperative, 
grassroots program. It encourages 
States to mobilize their industries and 
institutions to make full technico-eco- 
nomic surveys and to formulate long- 
range economic plans. Many agencies 
in my own State of Maryland are already 
engaged in such planning, and this leg- 
islation would further those efforts and 
help other States to begin similar proj- 
ects. The planning aspects of this bill 
could also have many spin-off“ effects 
in promoting increased cooperation 
among industries and institutions on in- 
numerable local tasks. 

The programs developed on the basis 
of such preliminary planning will be pin- 
pointed to meet the problems of free en- 
terprise within each State. The types 
of technical assistance which can be 
utilized are limited only by the percep- 
tion and imagination of the committees 
involved. Through technical advice, 
through seminars and discussions, 
through the dissemination of informa- 
tion, local industries will be lifted into 
enhanced competitive positions as they 
begin to take full advantage of the tech- 
nological advances of recent years. 
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I share hne view, expressed in the ad- 
ditional views in the committee report, 
that every care should be taken to avoid 
duplicating presént programs of techni- 
cal assistance. But I share the entire 
committee’s hope that this program will 
reach far beyond existing efforts, and 
will enable local businessmen through- 
out the Nation to acquire knowledge and 
information not readily available from 
any other source. 

As the sponsor of a similar bill, H.R. 
7474, introduced on April 14 of this year, 
I commend the committee for its prompt 
action in reporting this measure to the 
House, and I urge its enactment. 


Address of the Honorable L. Mendel 
Rivers at the Dedication of the U.S. 
Naval Supply Center, Charleston, S.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I am 
Pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record the address delivered by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee at the dedication of 
the new US. Naval Supply Center at 
Charleston, S.C, 

It was my pleasure to be present dur- 
ing this ceremony, and I think all the 
Members will be interested in reading 
Chairman L. MENDEL Rivers’ remarks. 
His message was preceded by a stirring 
address by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Rear Adm. Her- 
schel J. Goldberg. 

The dedication ceremony took place on 
September 1, which also happened to be 
the first day the new pay increase went 
into effect for members of the uniformed 
Services. In addition, it was the 27th 
wedding anniversary of our distinguished 
colleague from South Carolina. 

I was impressed with Chairman Rivers’ 
Temarks. I was impressed with the new 
supply center and, as always, I was im- 
pressed with the dedication and motiva- 
tion of the men who devote themselves to 
the tedious but indispensable tasks of 
keeping our fleet ready for any type of 
combat at all times. 

The text of Mr. Rivers’ message was 
as follows: 

Admiral Goldberg, Admiral Dorsey, Ad- 
miral Batchellor, Captain Palmer, Captain 
Stern, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 
Uemen, I am indeed grateful, Admiral Gold- 
berg, for your introductory remarks. 

I think it goes without saying that I have 
& very personal interest in this dedication 
ceremony, not just because it is in my con- 
gressional district, not just because it will 
enhance our fleet readiness, and particu- 
larly our Polaris capability, but because it 
strengthens beyond the shadow of a doubt 
a prophecy that I made several years ago 
when I said that Charleston would become 
the Spaced deterrent capital of the free 
world. 

And, of course, it is obviously gratifying to 
me and to the members of the House Armed 
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Services Committee that an occasion such as 
this should take place on the same day that 
the members of our Armed Forces become 
entitled to a long overdue, highly deserved, 
but in some areas a still inadequate, pay 
increase. 

I am, of course, delighted that the Presi- 
dent saw fit to sign the pay bill which was 
conceived by the House Committee on Armed 
Services, was written by the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, reported by the House 
Committee on Armed Services, and which 
passed the House of Representatives and, as 
modified, by the Senate, unanimously. I 
still believe the original House bill was bet- 
ter in some respects than the bill that be- 
came law, but considering the fact that our 
bill provided an overall increase of 10.6 per- 
cent and the final version was 10.4 percent, 
I don't think we did too badly. 

It is a wonderful thing to be here in an 
atmosphere of efficiency—an atmosphere of 
determination—an atmosphere of confi- 
dence—an atmosphere of patriotism. It is 
refreshing in many ways to leave, for even 
a day, an atmosphere that is commingled 
with dedication, offset by the voices of ap- 

ment—an atmosphere of victory now, 
dulled by those who clamor for negotiation, 
even knowing it must be at the price of 
surrender, 

I doubt whether there is anyone within the 
sound of my voice, including those whose 
loved ones are now serving in South Vietnam, 
who would recommend or even give a second 
thought to the possibility of a negotiated 
peace in South Vietnam if it would lead to 
the eventual takeover of all of southeast Asia 
by the Chinese Communists. 

Here in Charleston, and particularly at this 
Naval base, we all speak the same language— 
the language of victory—the language of 
pride in America. 

And what could be more fitting than to 
dedicate this new naval supply center to 
the memories of two flag officers, John Je- 
rome Gaffney and Samuel McGown, who 
served their Nation with distinction and 
brought great honor to their native State 
of South Carolina? 

In many ways these men brought to or 
helped develop in Charleston an ability that 
not only strengthened our naval activities in 
this area, but made such a lasting impression 
on officials in Washington that they turned 
more and more to Charleston for the difi- 
cult task of supplying the Atlantic Fleet. 

I know the records of these two great and 
distinguished South Carolinians and naval 
officers will inspire those who perform their 
daily tasks here, for they achieved high rank 
and high positions of responsibility during 
a period of our history when high rank was 
a rare attainment. 

I do not mean to imply that it is easy 
today to become an admiral, but let's say 
that the odds are a little better today than 
they were when Admiral Gaffney and Admiral 
McGowan served. 

I hope that those who serve here will be al- 
ways conscious of the vital role they play 
in the defense of our Nation and indeed 
the defense of the free world. 

Fleet readiness and logistic support do 
not have the drama and the glory that are 
the attractions of other branches of the Navy 
or of the other services. 

You can't charge a machinegun nest with 
a voucher or a requisition. 

You can’t bomb a bridge in South Viet- 
nam with a specification. 

You can't eliminate a Vietcong guerrilla 
with a computer. 

But without these items, there could be 
no victories. 

As you know, I am not endeared to com- 
puters and some of the results they pro- 
duce, but I am fully aware of the important 
part they play in the 
without which our fleet and our fleet marine 
forces cannot long function. 
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Don't ever underestimate the indispensn- 
ble part you play here in the struggle to 
preserve freedom. A generator not delivered 
can mean a submarine not on station. A 
shaft not repaired on time can mean a loop- 
hole in our antisubmarine warfare fence. 
And a payroll not met can bring unneces- 
sary hardship to countless servicemen and 
their families. 

I haye just touched upon a few of the 
items that fall within the responsibility of 
this supply center. Multiply that by many 
thousands of responsibilities and the com- 
plexity of the supply system then begins to 
unravel itself, not in clarification, but in 
magnitude, 

I would remind you as I have in the past 
that this is the nuclear deterrent capital 
of the free world. I was taken to task for 
making that statement by well- in- 
dividuals who, observing the ostrich with his 
head in the sand, believe they can block out 
the realities of life. 

Well, I can assure you of one thing. I 
am not a diplomat and I never claimed to 
be one. I am not a strategist and I cer- 
tainly don't claim to be one. And I suppose 
there are those who don't believe I am a 
legislator, although I do claim to be one. 

But there is one thing I claim without 

fear of even honest contradiction; it is that 
I am a realist, a pragmatist, if you will. 
And I say to you once again, and I will re- 
peat it over and over again, that Charleston, 
this navy yard, our air station, in fact the 
entire environs of Charleston, constitute one 
of the great assets in the arsenal of demo- 
cracy. 
There is no city in the world with more 
loyal employees. There is no city with more 
dedicated members of the uniformed sery- 
ices. And there is no city in the world that 
can compare with the people of Charleston 
and the surrounding counties in their dedi- 
cation to the principles of Americanism, the 
principles of constitutional government, and 
the conviction that our way of life must 
and will prevail. 


We Condemn Lawlessness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Mississippi, white and Negro 
alike, have a deep resentment for those 
who commit acts of violence. Our peo- 
ple deplore white acts of violence against 
Negroes—as they deplore, also, acts of 
violence by Negroes against white people. 

A recent act of violence against a Ne- 
gro in Natchez, Miss., has brought about 
a situation there that threatens the peace 
of the community, unless the community 
unites in concerted action to preserve the 
peace. Threatening, reckless, and in- 
flammatory statements have been issued 
by radical Negro spokesmen that have 
added fuel to the fires of racial unrest, 
Soe en ee Rane OO RRS eee 

on. 

In the midst of the tension and turmoil 
& responsible voice of leadership was 
sounded by the Natchez Democrat news- 
paper in a front-page editorial which ap- 
peared on August 29,1965. The editorial 
which appeared in the Natchez Demo- 
crat spoke the consensus of Natchez peo- 
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ple who do not want their beautiful and 
historic city to suffer. 

Mr. Speaker, every precaution is being 
taken in the city of Natchez and the State 
of Mississippi to avert disaster. I am 
confident that the people there will not 
try to take the law into their own hands, 
but will leave it to the duly constituted 
authorities to handle the situation, and 
the city will soon return to its normal 
state of calm, peace, and good will among 
its people. 

I am pleased to include the text of the 
aforementioned editorial, which I con- 
sider quite significant, and certainly a 
contributing factor toward preserving 
the peace: 

WE CONDEMN LAWLESSNESS 

Natchez was truly shocked shortly after 
noon on Friday when a homemade bomb 
placed in the automobile of George Metcalfe, 
Negro president of the Natchez chapter of 
the NAACP, exploded as he tried to start his 
car. causing critical injuries to him. 

There can be and are no reasons or ex- 
cuses for such an attempt on the life of 
Metcalfe or any other person, whether white 
or colored in this community and we and 
the vast majority of the people of Natchez 
and Adams County, regret, deplore, and con- 
demn this action and other violence and 
violations of the laws of Natchez, Miss., and 
these United States. 

The great majority of the residents and 
citizens of Natchez, both white and colored, 
down through the years and today are peace- 
ful and law abiding. They believe in the 
protection of the rights, life, and property of 
alt of our people. 

We know of no community where there has 
existed, down through the years and through 
trial and tribulation, a better understanding 
between the members of the races. We be- 
lieve that this understanding and considera- 
tion of the rights of each other continues 
to exist today as it has in the past. 

In Natchez and Adams County, as in all 
communities, there are minority elements— 
hoodlums, renegades, and criminals—who 
have no regard for law and order; no regard 
for the rights, life, and property of others. 
These are the people who are responsible for 
the cowardly and despicable act of Friday. 

We in Natchez cannot and will not tolerate 
such actions, or any actions in violations of 
the laws of this community, this State or this 
Nation. We know that we speak for the vast 
majority of the people of our community 
when we solemnly denounce such actions and 
call upon Sheriff Anders and his deputies, 
Chief of Police J. T. Robinson and his police- 
men, the officers of the Mississippi highway 
safety patrol and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to spare no expense and leave 
no stone unturned to ascertain the person 
or persons responsible for the dastardly crime 
of Friday and to bring them to justice. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
sent into Natchez some of their finest in- 
vestigators in the Nation. The State high- 
way safety patrol has also sent to Natchez 
their very finest men. These men, cooperat- 
ing with the local officials, have expressed 
@ solemn determination to leave no stone 
unturned and no effort spared to find and 
prosecute those responsible for the bombing 
on Friday, We have every confidence that 
their efforts will be crowned with success. 

We wish to commend the mayor and board 
of aldermen for their action in offering a re- 
ward of $2,000 for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of those gullty of 
this crime. We urge all of our citizens, 
whether white or colored, to lend their full 
cooperation to all of the officers in this in- 
vestigation and feel confident that they will 
do 80. 

Again, let us say that lawlessness of any 
type or Kind cannot and will not be toler- 
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ated in this community, and all violators, 
whether white or colored, must and will be 
arrested and prosecuted. 

Natchez, down through the years, has been 
a model community and set an example of 
such to the rest of the State and the Nation. 
We are confident that the Friday crime will 
be solved; that the guilty person or persons 
will be found and punished; that lawlessness 
of any type will be eradicated through the 
efforts of our people and law enforcement 
officers and that the true Image of Natchez— 
a city of peace, understanding and culture— 
will be restored. 

Let us also congratulate cur peoples, both 
white and colored, on their maintenance of 
peace and calm during the past 2 days and 
say that we have every confidence that they 
will continue to maintain law and order and 
work together to restore a better understand- 
ing between all of the peoples of our com- 
munity. 


Don’t Let the Dresses Fool You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Miss Dena 
Snodgrass, who is a prominent historian 
of Jacksonville, in my State, has written 
a most interesting story about Seminole 
Indian costumes. It appeared in the 
Florida Times-Union on August 29. Iam 
sure it will prove to be interesting reading 
to the Members of Congress, and I in- 
clude it in the RECORD: 

Don't Let THOSE Dresses Fool You 


(By Dena Snodgrass) 

The Seminole Indian warrior of the past 
century was neither frall nor feminine yet 
his favorite clothes were frilly frocks, sashes, 
bows, and feathers. 

These clothes were in absurd contrast to 
the natural fierceness of the typical Seminole 
whose name might be, in English translation, 
Wildcat, or Mad Wolf, Panther, or Snake. 
There were milder names, to be sure, such as 
Trout, Deer, Cloud, and Pine Tree but all 
were as manly and brave as ever drew a bow. 

The Seminole Indians first came to Florida 
in the early 1700's from Alabama and south- 
west Georgia. They were a branch of the 
Creeks and their name meant one who lives 
apart or separatist. 

These were the ancestors of the Seminole 

tribes in Florida today. At the time they 
came to live in Florida there were no other 
Indians here for those which the Spanish 
and French found here had disappeared al- 
most to the last man, felled by war and dis- 
ease, 
The clothes the Seminoles wore when they 
first traveled south, were beginning to evolve 
out of some obscure past. Perhaps they were 
inspired by the finely woven calico and other 
printed cotton goods brought into the wilder- 
ness by traders and their mule trains. 

Basically, these clothes consisted of a tunic 
dress for the men and a zhawi-blouse and 
full skirt for the women. The frills and 
flounces were added as desired. 

Evidently the styles satisfied a sense of the 
theatrical and appealed to something basic in 
the Indian nature for they have endured. 
The older men of the tribes in Florida today 
still wear, on occasion, the traditional tunic 
dress, The colors are much gayer than they 
Were a century ago and the patchwork and 
applique are more intricate but the basic 
concepts are there, relatively unchanged. 

The Seminoles probably had a greater ef- 
fect upon Florida history than any other 
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group of Indians who lived in the State at 
any period of its history. This is because of 
the war which was waged to capture them 
and remove them to the West, a move which 
many of them, led by Osceola, contested 
hotly. 

Off and on for 7 dreary years (1835 
1842) this war was fought, weather, high 
water and insects permitting. Frontiersmen 
from throughout the Southeast volunteered, 
as was the custom, for a few months only. 
They fought in fall and winter, returned 
home. to plant spring corps, thereby escaping 
the summer's still, sticky heat in the wilder- 
ness. 

The war was fought against a foe who dis- 
appeared into forest or swamp or remained 
concealed in high tree tops, seeing but un- 
seen. 

Life in Florida was rather perilous during 
these times. To make it less dangerous and 
to provide some protection for the few set- 
tlers on the frontier, block houses and stock- 
ades were built where all could hastily gather 
in safety against Indians on the war path. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fort Myers and almost s 
dozen other towns had their beginnings or 
derived their names from these Seminole war 
forts. 

The little settlement of Jacksonville also 
had its blockhouse. The town had adopted 
its new name, honoring Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son, in June of 1822. Counting from that 
date, it was only 13 years old when the 
Seminole war began, K 

In 1837 a young Army doctor, Jacob Rhett 
Mott, visited the little town as he passed 
northward by boat returning to his native 
Charleston, S.C. 

He was totally unimpressed by “the largest 
place on the river” as Jacksonville had been 
described by its prideful citizens. 

“We reached Jacksonville by 1 o'clock at 
night,” Dr, Mott wrote, “where we stopped 
until morning for the purpose of taking in 
wood. I had time enough to walk through 
this miserable little place with a brother 
officer, while the operation of wooding was 
going on; but saw nothing worthy of com- 
memoration in its dozen scattered houses and 
sandy streets.” 

There was nothing sissy about warriors 
who defied the United States for 7 years of 
war and commanded the attention of the 
Nation's best generals (including Zachary 
Taylor and W. T. Sherman), all at a cost of 
some $40 million. 

The war dragged to a close in 1842. 


All the Indian chiefs were either captured 
and removed to the West, or dead. 

No one was left to conclude a treaty and 
the few remaining braves retired to the Ever- 
glades. The Army then declared the war at 
an end. 

These men were defeated, but they were 
not sissies, even though they did wear 
dresses. 

In this instance, clothes did not make 
the man. 


Polish Soldier’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I include the following res- 
olution adopted on August 15, 1965, at 
the Polish Falcons Camp in Somerville, 
N.J., in observance of the Polish Soldier’s 
Day: ; 
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RESOLUTION OF THE POLISH FALCONS CAMP IN 
SOMERVILLE, N.J., IN OBSERVANCE OF THE 
PoutsH SOLDIER'S Day 


We Americans of Polish birth or descent 
resolve the following: 

Whereas the stable and unswerving line of 
our activity and purposes has been and will 
continue to strive toward the restoration of 
full freedom and independence to Poland 
under a democratic system; and 

Whereas the existing Communist system 
Imposed on and forcibly maintained in 
Poland by Russia is not only far from being 
free and independent, but eyen does not 
show a tendency toward softening of the 
dictatorial regime, as was the case with other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain; Now 
therefore: 

1, We brand the hypocritical policy of the 
Communist regime as far as the recognition 
of Poland's western boundaries on the Oder 
and Neisse Rivers by the United States and 
other countries is concerned. Both the dec- 
laration of the regime as well as the policy 
pursued by the latter indicates that they are 
merely interested in a Soviet monopoly in 
this territory. This only incites us to double 
our efforts, so that the frontier be finally 
recognized by the United States and other 
countries of the free world. 

2. We also endorse Poland's rights to the 
western frontiers with Lwow and Vilna, 
which were grabbed from Poland by force 
and lawlessness. 

3. We reiterate our annual demand that 
the case of the Katyn Forest Genocide be in- 
vestigated by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, and we brand the tactics of the regime 
to prevent an open and frank discussion on 
this subject both in Poland and on the inter- 
national arena. 

4. We solemnly protest against the increas- 
ing persecution of the Catholic Church in 
Poland. We demand that the Commission on 
Human Rights look into the continuous 
violation in Poland of the principle of reli- 
gious tolerance, which was guaranteed by the 
United Nations Charter, as well as investigate 
the practice of depriving the Polish popula- 
tion of such citizens’ rights as ig freedom of 
speech and assembly, and primarily freedom 
of the press. 

5. We also protest against the regime's 
Persecution of the Polish writers, scientists, 
and artists who strive for an ever-increasing 
freedom of their creative work. We shall 
alarm the Western world whenever the Com- 
munist regime will commit new violations 
which so far disgraced it in the opinion of 
the civilized world. 

6. With regard to the so-called Moczar 
program which under the pretense of 
fraternal collaboration tends to perpetrate 
Communist infiltration into Polish veterans 
organizations in the United States and in 
the Western world by means of the Associa- 
tion of Fighters for Freedom and Democracy 
(ZBOWID)—we can only express contempt. 
If Moczar and ZBOWID really desire closer 
ties with our veterans organizations and 
Americans of Polish descent—let them abol- 
ish visas in the tourist exchange with 
Poland and let them allow free access into 
Poland of our publications and newspapers 
printed by both the veterans and Polonia, 
as well as Polish books printed in exile. 

7. We promise to do everything in our 
power to assure splendor and success to the 
millennium of Poland's Christianity observ- 
ance in 1966 in the United States, which will 
remind the American Nation of the 1,000- 
year existence of Poland as a Christian, civil- 
ized and independent state. 

8. While rejecting the idea of an atomic 
war for the liberation of Poland and other 
countries under Communist occupation, we 
fully support an American policy which will 
help the Polish nation liberate itself and re- 
cover independence; in particular we favor 
the bridge-bullding policy of President 
Johnson, provided, however, that these 
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bridges will connect the United States with 
the Polish nation and not the Communist 
regime. 

9. We support the Government of the 
United States in its determined fight against 
the aggressive Communist front. 

Long live the United States. 

Long live the persevering people of Poland 
in their fight for freedom. 


Joseph M. Oliver Aided by U.S. 
Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 9, 1965 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including a letter from a 
friend and constituent, Mr. Joseph M. 
Oliver. I believe Mr, Oliver’s comments 
on his recent experiences with the U.S. 
Goast Guard will be of interest to my 
colleagues. 

The letter follows: 


SAVANNAH; GA, 
August 30, 1985. 
Hon. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN, 
Member of Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eviiotr: On yesterday, my 19-year- 
old son and I, and Col, A. 8, Britt, U.S. Army, 
retired, and his 20-year-old son, were trolling 
for mackerel just off of Wassaw Island. 
Quite early in the morning at the sea buoy 
we somehow became separated from the 
larger boat with which we were traveling, 
developed motor trouble, which we were un- 
able to repair, and had to drop anchor. At 
the time the wind had shifted to the north- 
east, the seas were making up, and although 
the 18-foot fiberglass boat was entirely sea- 
worthy, we began to feel some apprehension. 
Our families eventually notified the US. 
Coast Guard and within 15 minutes we saw 
the very welcome sight of a searching Coast 
Guard helicopter. The pilot messaged a 
willingness to take off anyone hurt or in dis- 
tress and notified that Coast Guard surface 
assistance was on its way and should arrive 
within about 2 hours. 

In the meantime the anchor failed to hold 
and we drifted some miles southward so that 
the surface craft, which was delayed had 
difficulty finding us when it arrived at about 
8 pm. By that time the wind and waves 
were so high that we felt it probably im- 
possible to be towed in. We also felt it ex- 
tremely dangerous to attempt to transfer to 
the Coast Guard cutter and so did its skip- 
per, Mr. W. J. Redditt, BMI. Again the 
helicopter, because of the inherent risks of 
taking us aboard in the darkness and in 
gale winds, agreed to take us off but only 
as a last resort under these circumstances. 
BM1 Redditt and his most able crew threw 
us a line and brought us on in without fur- 
ther incident. The helicopters, three in turn, 
kept us under surveillance the whole way and 
aided the cutter in locating the channel 
markers. 

These services were rendered under very 
dificult weather conditions and with, of 
course, some risk to the personnel involved. 

Frankly, this is one time a native Georgian 
fervently welcomed Federal intervention. 

I hope you will pass on to their superiors 
my commendation of Comdr. James Flessas 
and his men of the U.S. Coast Guard hell- 
copter service and BMI Redditt and his men 
on the cutter. May I add, in addition, that 
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we received most courteous, as well as em- 
cient service. It almost makes you glad to 
pay your taxes. 
Sincerely, 
Josxyn M. OLIVER. 


Coral Gables, Fla., City Commission Sup- 
ports Legislation To Protect the Immu- 


nity of Interest on State and Local 
Obligations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, speaking 
for a community of exceptionally well- 
informed and interested citizens, the 
City Commission of Coral Gables, Fla., 
has often provided me with suggestions 
and recommendations of significant 
merit. For this reason, I would like to 
bring to the Congress’ attention a resolu- 
tion adopted by the city commission, re- 
questing all members of the Florida dele- 
gation to support legislation to protect 
the immunity of interest on State and 
local obligations. The careful study and 
genuine interests behind this resolution 
deserves the attention of all Members of 
Congress. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 11534 

Whereas U.S. local government units are 
faced with increasing financial burdens in 
meeting the needs of their people at the 
local level; and 

Whereas the abillty of local governmental 
units to assume these burdens requires the 
continued exemption from Federal taxation 
of the obligations which local governments 
must issue to provide essential public sery- 
ices; and 

Whereas indirect Federal taxation of the 
interest on State and local re- 
ceived by investors has been proposed in the 
form of a prorated reduction of expense de- 
ductions which such investors would have in 
full but for thelr receipt of such municipal 
interest; and 

Whereas such indirect taxation by such 
proration is denied to the States and local 
governments with regard to Federal obliga- 
tions because Congress has prohibited it by 
section 3701 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States; and 

Whereas reciprocity in intergovernmental 
exemption of Federal and State and local 
obligations should be reinforced and not di- 
minished; and 

Whereas Federal taxation of interest re- 
ceived by investors on State and local gov- 
ernment obligations will cause a deteriora- 
tion of the ability of such governments to 
finance their costs locally thus leading to 
greater dependence on Federal ald: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the commission of the city of 
Coral Gables, That the commission of the 
city of Coral Gables, Fla., is strongly oppoced 
to any Federal legislation or policy which 
weakens the ability of local governments to 
support their own financing. 

That the Commission of the City of Coral 
Gables urgently requests all members of the 
delegation of the State of Florida to the U.S. 
Congress to support the introduction and 
passage of Federal legislation to protect the 
immunity of interest on State and local ob- 
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ligations by providing reciprocity In the In- 
tergovernmental exemption of Federal and 
State and local obligations so that interest 
on obligations of State and local govern- 
ments should not be considered directly or 
indirectly in the computation of any tax 
imposed by Federal authority if under sec- 
tion 3701 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States the Interest on obligations of 
the United States may not similarly be con- 
sidered in the computation of similar State 
or local government taxes, 

Unanimously passed and adopted by the 
City Commission of the City of Coral Gables, 
Fia., this 20th day of July, AD. 1965. 

C. L. DRESSEL, 
í Mayor. 

Attest: 5 
LORETTA V. SHEEHY, 

} City Clerk. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 


i 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
kuik, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

1! TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recozp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrconn as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement 18 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7% -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6}4-point 


‘type; and all rolicalis shall be printed in 


6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript Is not furnished at the time 
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specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for i day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o’clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof jurnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is recelved but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reconn any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8, Correet ions — The permanent Reconp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
Tore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shail be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall] consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConoressionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record — When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the 
ings, the same shall be pubisahed t in the yea 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL. Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
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to the other In alternate Issues, with the In- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedl- 
ately following the lead ttems as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next Issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this reguiation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters -The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appondix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but. only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for 5 extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include my re- 
port to my constituents of February 11, 
1965: 

PUBLIC Wonxs COMMITTEE CONSIDERS 
APPALACHIA BILL 
(Washington Report From Congressman 
Jistr MARTIN) 

The Committee on Public Works, of which 
I am member, is considering the Appalachia 
bill at the present time. This is one of those 
pieces of legislation upon which a Member 
of Congress must search the deepest recesses 
of his conscience to find the answer as to 
how he should vote. One thing is certain, 
when a bill comes before the House a Mem- 
ber must vote either Tes“ or No.“ It is 
not possible to say, Les, but * .“ There 
is no argument with the objectives of the Ap- 
Palachia bill. All of us are concerned with 
the poverty of some of our people. I am 
deeply aware that there are those in the 7th 
District who are victims of poverty through 
no fault of their own. We should and must 
And a way to help them. 

The problem arises in considering what 
the present proposal will do. Congress is be- 
ing asked to yote billions of dollars of your 
money to help better the economic condi- 
tion of a part of our country. Some of this 
money will be spent In our area, in the coun- 
ties of the 7th District. Here are some of 
the questions in connection with the bill de- 
manding an answer: 

“How much of the total money will be 
spent In Alabama? Will the funds be used 
to help those in need or will they be used 
instead as a political slush fund? Are the 
funds going to be spent on legitimate proj- 
ects which will bring lasting benefits to our 
people? How much of the money is going 
to States which do not have critical prob- 
lems?" 

To find answers to these questions I intend 
to thoroughly study the bill, take part in its 
consideration before my committee where I 
will have an opportunity to question its 
sponsors and those who will administer it. 
Only after such thorough consideration will 
I make up my mind on how I will vote. 

Of one thing you may be sure, I will not 
use the poverty of some of our people for 
political purposes. I will vote my honest 
convictions in what I believe to be the best 
interest of the people I represent. I shall 
report my vote and the reasons for it to 


you so that the people will be the final 


judges of my action. 
ALABAMA DEFENDED 


I was proud to be a member of the Ala- — 


bama delegation in the House last Thurs- 
day when we presented a united front in 
defense of the people of Selma and other 
communities in our State. 


tions of the Nation had not had the chance ; 
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to read. We showed that the people of Selma 
were making a conscientious effort to obey 
the law and that racial tensions and hatreds 
were being stirred up by imported agitators 
whose main purpose in continuing racial 
tensions rather than helping to find proper 
solutions to trying problems. 
BRIEFS OF THE WEEK 


A startling exposure of Soviet piracy was 
made this week by Prof. John Isaacs, direc- 
tor of the Scripps marine life research pro- 
gram. He disclosed that a Navy radar picket 
ship chased a Russian fishing trawler away 
from an anchored buoy 150 miles off the 
coast of San Diego. The Russians had 
stripped the buoy of instruments. This was 
not the first case of such piracy. The Rus- 
sians know we are ahead of them in learn- 
ing the secrets of the sea, and a shortcut to 
catching up is to frisk our research buoys 
and steal our equipment. 

Here are some facts on spending during 
the last 4 years of Democrat administration: 
1961, spending $99.5 billion or $23 billion 
more than was received; 1962, spending 
$107.7 billion or $5.8 billion more than was 
reccived; 1963, spending $113.8 billion or 
$4.1 billion more than was received; 1964, 
$120.3 billion or $4.8 billion more than was 
received. The outlook for fiscal 1965 is for 
spending $121.3 billion or 64 billion more 
than will be taken in, and the forecast for 
1966 is spending amounting to $127.4 bil- 
lion with an additional $4 billion deficit. 
Yet we are being told this Js a frugal admin- 
istration. 

I am happy to report that my wife, Pat, 18 
8 an active part in the potilical life 

Washington, She was elected as treas- 
ae of the 89th Congress Club, an organi- 
zation of the wives of Members who were 
newly elected in November. 


The Crisis in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Arthur Hoppe has written two re- 
recent columns covering his views on cur- 
rent subjects—the peace feelers for the 
settlement of the Vietnam war and the 
personal relationship between the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President. The latter 
column appeared on August 31 in the 
San Francisco Chronicle and the other 
one appeared on September 1. The 
columns follow: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Sept. 1, 1965] 
A New RECORD In PEACE FEELING 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Some confusion has cropped up about the 
number of peace feelers we have made in 
Vietnam. Several administration officials 
claim we have made 15. Others are using 
the figure 23. A State Department janitor 
thought 4t was 47. And President Johnson 
keeps saying “countless.” 

Actually, the discrepancies. over the num- 


ber of peace feelers is due to the inevitable 
delay in processing our claims by the Inter- 
national Peace Feeler Certification Commit- 
tee (IPFCC) in Geneva, Switzerland. The 
text of an exclusive interview with Herr Doc- 
tor T. Homer Pettibone, executive.director 
of the committee, will perhaps clarify the 
situation. 

Question. It 1s your responsibility, Herr 
Doctor, to certify peace feelers? 

Answer. Yes, and a grave responsibility it 
is, All nations, as you know, contend they 
are more peace loving than all other nations. 
In a crisis, each invariably claims it has 
extended more peace feelers than the other. 
In each case we examine the facts and, if 
circumstances warrant, certify that it Is a 
genuine peace feeler—elther an official, a 
semiofficial or an unofficial peace feeler. 

Question. You have three classes of peace 
feelers then? 

Answer. Indeed. There is also class four, 
trial balloons, and class five, unadulterated 
hogwash. You'd be surprised how many 
class five certificates we issue. 

Question. What of the delay in certifying 
American peace feelers in Vietnam? 

Answer. Frankly, some American peace 
feelers have been difficult to classify. Take 
the American vice consul in Kuala Lumpur 
who suggested to the British cultural attaché 
who shopped at the supermarket across the 
street from the Polish Embassy that he 
casually inquire of the Yugoslavian butler 
what concessions the North Vietnamese 
would make if they were hit daily with 50- 
pound instead of 500-pound bombs. 

Question. Certainly those aren't trial 
balloons, 

Answer. Perhaps not. But what of the 
State Department aid in Bechuanaland 
who actually patted a visiting Red Chinese 
technician on the back? On the surface, a 
genuine unofficial peace feeler. But we were 
forced to rule it a case of mistaken identity. 
As the State Department does not recognize 
Red Chinese. 

Question. A shame. 

Answer. Yes. A more moving case before 
us is the White House official who threw a 
bottle in the Potomac 


Question. Is a compromise possible, Herr 
Doctor? - 

Answer. Well, we did consider lumping all 
American claims together and awarding a 
single certificate for a new world's record in 
long-distance, marathon peace feeling. But 
in the end we regretfully rejected them all 
as uncertifiable. 

Question, Good heavens, you mean they 
were bogus? 

Answer. Oh, no, It was a dedicated and 
bold assault on the peace feeling record. 
Indeed, mever have so many felt so much 
for so few. But to date, unfortunately, no- 
body has ever got felt. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 

81, 1965] 
ELBIE Jay, Fastest DEAL IN THE WEST 

(By Arthur Hoppe) : 

Howdy there, folks. How y'all? Time 

for another tee-vee visit with the rootin’- 

tootin’ Jay family—starring ol’ Able Jay, 

who always deals from the top of the deck. 

IPn it's his deck. z 
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As we join up with ol’ Elbie tonight he 
and his pretty wife, Birdie-Bird, are just 
a-settin’ down to a hand of bridge with the 
man he loves and trusts above all others, 
the man he elevated to the second highest 
office in the land, the unforgettable fighting 
moderate, Hubert Horatio Whatshis-name. 
Making a fourth is Mrs. Whatshername. 

Houseat (holding Hbie's chair). Well, well, 
and how are you feeling tonight, sir? 

ELBIE. Always thinking of yourself, Don’t 
forget that I gave you your job. I gave you 
fame and power. I made your name a house- 
hold word. And don't you forget it, Homer. 

HUBERT. It's Hubert, sir. 

ELBIE. There you go, always trying to get 
your name mentioned, And speaking of that, 
didn't I see your name in the paper this 
morning. That’s twice in 6 months, Herbert. 

HUBERT (blanching). Honest, sir; it was an 
accident. A traffic accident. I ran over a 
little old lady and a reporter with an en- 
cyclopedic memory recognized my name. 

Esis. Well, don't let it happen again. 
There's no room for publicity seekers around 
here. The papers only got so much space. 
Now, let's see. You shuffle there, Birdie- 
Bird. That's it, shuffle them good. And you 
cut, Higbert. That's right, cut them a couple 
of times. And I'll deal. Hmmm. I reckon 
I'll take these 13 cards here and you folks 
can divvy up the rest, fair and square. 

Husert. Gee, that's a fine deal, sir. Would 
you like to bid now? 

ELBIE. Seven no-trump. 

Husert. Gosh, that's a brilliant bid, sir. 
And I haven't even seen your hand. 

Mrs. WHATsHERNAME. I'm afraid I'll have 
to doub. Ouch. 

Husert. She passes too, sir. 

ELBIE, A fine woman. You may all be seated 
now. And I'll just lead this little ol’ king 
of hearts here. 

Husrrr. A marvelous lead, sir. I'll just 
have to play my little old three of hearts. 
Whoops 


Exar (thunderstruck). You played the ace. 

HuseRT (pale and trembling). Honest, sir, 
It was an accident. I strategically planned 
to eat the ace later when you weren’t look- 
ing. I reached for the three, but my hands 
were all sweaty and 5 

Erste. Another accident? Hmmm. I al- 
ways said, Hirschel, that your eyes were set 
mighty close together. 

Husert (pleading). Oh, please don't say 
you don't trust me, sir. I'll kill myself. 

ELBIE. What? And get your name in the 
papers? You wouldn't dare. 

Can Hubert find happiness in humble ob- 
scurity? If he knows what's good for him? 
Tune in to our next episode, folks. And 
meantime, as you mosey on down the trail 
of life, remember what Elbie’s ol’ grandaddy 
used to say: | 

“Happy is the humble man who don’t 
expect a great deal. But he ain't near as 
happy as the dealer.” í 


Survivorship Benefits for Servicemen—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
following my earlier remarks on survivor- 
ship benefits, I include as a part of my 
remarks a table showing the benefits 
available to a private first class who suf- 
fers a service-connected death and who 
leaves a widow and one child: 
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SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS FOR SERVICEMEN DYING 
FROM SERVICE-CONNECTED CAUSES 
ASSUMPTIONS 

Private first class, U.S. Army; age 20 at 
death, death was service-connected, 2 years 
service at death, 2 years in grade at death, 
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assumed average monthly pay was $160, base 
pay at death was $148.50 a month; left 
widow, age 20, and a child, age 1; widow 
lives out her expectation Of life (55.6 years), 
child receives maximum number of payments, 
widow does not remarry. 


Benefits 


Type of payment 


Payment Total 
rate payments 


Payment poriod 


20 months . $60.30 | $12,301. 20 

2 months ?.......--- 60. 30 15, 195. 60 

163 months 8... 66.30 10, 806. 90 

-| 667 months. — 138. 00 92, 046. 00 

--| 36 months 110. 00 3, 900. 00 
SERA EEEN E EA A me EN 134, 309. 70 


1 Until child reaches age 18. 


2 204 months to age 18 plus 48 monthy In full-time training. 


3 Beginning at age 62. 


Tasks of Teachers and Trustees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend to my colleagues the 
remarks made recently by Mr. C. H. King, 
vice president, board of trustees, of the 
Jackson Public Schools. Mr. King spoke 
on the subject, “Tasks of Teachers and 
Trustees,” and I think excellently defined 
some of the items of hard work which 
are required of teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the address: 

‘TASKS OF TEACHERS AND TRUSTEES 
(An address made to the professional staff, 

Jackson Public Schools, Mississippi State 

Uoliseum, Jackson, Miss., Aug. 30, 1965, 

by C. H. King, vice president, board of 

trustees) . 

I 

This preschool meeting of the professional 
staff of the Jackson Public Schools affords 
the board of trustees a few moments to greet 
you collectively and to welcome you as you 
go to your important posts of duty that will 
combine to give this school district a well- 
regarded program of public education for 
more than 38,000 pupils and adults. 

As a corps of educators, more than 1,500 
in strength, you bring nearly 16,000 years of 
teaching experience to your tasks. For this 
talented and skilled know-how to be em- 
ployed for an average of 9 calendar months, 
citizens of this district and State have obli- 
gated themselyes to remunerate you in the 
total sum of $8 million. 


All of you are graduates of recognized col- 


At the outset I wish to emphasize that 
the board of trustees takes great pride in 
the caliber of the professional staff of the 
Jackson Public Schools and in your effective- 
ness as teachers and principals. We recog- 
nize that numerous demands are made upon 
you. We know of your personal desire to be 


adequate to every call. Aside from your work 
in classrooms and in school offices we know, 
too, there are conferences, departmental 
meetings, in-service education activities, 
faculty meetings, committee work, parent- 
teacher meetings, Clinics, workshops, and 
other sessions that make a bid for your time. 
I am certain these are so regular and in- 
sistent that you reach the place where you 
almost cry out for time to teach and to pre- 
pare for teaching. Yet as remote from your 
immediate responsibility as some of these 
demands may appear to be, how can you be 
an effective educational team member unless 
you counsel, or share, learn, and participate 
with your colleagues and with others in this 
common enterprise? 

You have not complained. To the con- 
trary your enthusiasm and determination to 
do your work even better have marked you 
as teachers to be admired and respected far 
and near. 


May I comment that school board mem- 
bers have extra demands made upon their 
time, too? Did you know that In the past 5 
years, which is the term of office of a school 
board member in this State, that your school 
board met 190 times? And because we have 
wanted to see you at work we visited a school 
every week of each school session, totaling 
180 visits in these 5 years. And we have had 
to read reports, studies, school publications, 
proposals, laws, petitions, recommendations, 
contracts, periodicals on schoo] management, 
bulletins, court decrees, and memoranda by 
the reams, it seems, that relate to the op- 
eration and administration of these public 
schools that we serve. We have suspicioned 
that our central office staff operates a special 
press just to keep us reading and studying 
reports of your work. All of these materials 
and documents we have had to appraise, or 
seek more information, debate, and make de- 


. cisions as they affect you and your work. 


This is the nature of our extra work—our 
in-service education, our faculty meetings, 
our workshops, our PTA meetings, our home- 
work—all of which we have done along with 
our basic work of making a livelihood in 
spare time. So I submit that trustees are 
understanding with you and appreciate the 
fact that there is more to a public school 
assignment than in what one’s major duty 
seems to be. 

Your wonderful spirit and t e in- 
spire us, and we fre detected that we chal 
represent all of you and all of our children 
to the very best of our ability in the manage- 
ment of this excellent school system, 

Your unspoken but sensed support and 
understanding come to us from your warm 
handclasps, or from your friendly glances. 
They disclose to us your good will and dedi- 
cation to this undertaking, and they sustain 
us in our work as your school trustees and 
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contribute great satisfaction to us in the 
performance of our duties. We appreciate 
this and thank you. 

mz 


You are a sophisticated group. You know 
that preparation for this new school session 
began shortly after you went to work a year 
ago, both on your part and on the part of 
the trustees and its staff. I would note three 
things which have been done in getting ready 
for this year that we consider significant: 
(1) The board of trustees has revised and 
updated its policies and regulations. Pro- 
vision will be made in faculty meetings and 
in other groups for all of you to become ac- 
quainted with these modifications. These 
changes are designed to improve administra- 
tion and school operations, (2) The school 
year has been lengthened. You will be able 
to instruct our children 179 days this year, 
instead of the legal minimum teaching period 
of 175 days. This added time should prove 
helpful to teachers and pupils. (3) Approxi- 
mately 65 more teaching stations will be in 
use this year. This means that the avérage 
teaching loads in elementary schools should 
be slightly better this session than hereto- 
fore. 

This brings us to the point of observing 
that this board that buildings, 
supplies, teaching aids, policies, and methods 
are important, but above all of this and 
fundamental to teaching and learning is a 
Staff of intelligent, energetic, and enthusi- 
astic teachers. This you are. 

1 a 

I have tried to emphasize in this brief 
greeting that as a knowledgeable body of 
educators and as a deeply interested board of 
trustees we have common goals and similar 
responsibilities—each demonstrating a strong 
desire to give unsparingly the time and 
energy required to insure all children who 
come to us to learn that their reliance on us 
is justified. 

Recently I learned that 54 million students 
will be enrolling in schools and colleges with- 
in a few days. This is better than one- 
fourth of our Nation's population. Nearly 
2 million teachers are now returning to ele- 
mentary and secondary schoolrooms. What 
a tremendous utilization of manpower. 


“Strange words you use for this great force 
That surges at your feet; 

‘Curriculum,’ ‘grade,’ and ‘readiness,’ 
and ‘requirements to meet.’ 

“On the beach of time our teachers stand, 
The restless tide rolls in, 

And everywhere, throughout our land 

A thousand schools begin.” 


You have our best wishes for this new year 
as school begins in this district. 


Time Enough 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
September 1 New York Journal-Ameri- 
can carries an excellent editorial con- 
cerning the 8-day reprieve of the sched- 
uled steel strike won by President John- 
son, 

The writer points out that this pro- 
vides more than enough time for the 
companies and the unions to reach a 
reasonable, noninflationary settlement— 
a statement with which I know we agree. 

This editorial deserves the widest pos- 
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sible readership, and I insert it in the 
Recorp at this point: 
[From the New York Journal-American] 
Trove ENovGH 


The reprieve of 8 days that President 
Johnson won in the scheduled steel strike 
should give negotiators for the 10 major 
companies and the union more than suf- 
ficient time to reach a reasonable, nonin- 
flationary settlement. 

As always in a case like this, the interests 
and welfare of the American people come 
first, and that. very much includes our men 
in the strange and sinister fighting in Viet- 
nam. A prolonged strike in a basic Industry 
like steel would impair the war effort and 
dislocate the economy. 

Moreover, there is no valid reason for a 
strike. The industry is healthy; the work- 
ers are well paid. Now that the negotia- 
tors have taken one step in agreeing to the 
postponement, they should take the bigger 
one and get this thing settled. The interests 
of the country require it. 


The Real Alabama—Part LII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


ỌF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, August 22, the Bir- 
mingham, Ala. News published a hand- 
some supplement entitled “Alabama— 
Young Industrial Giant.” 

The introduction to that substantial 
document includes information of gen- 
eral interest, and I include it here: 

Alabamians today stand in the market- 
places, but not with their hats in their hands. 
They believe that they have made an` eco- 
nomic broad jump unequaled in the Nation's 
history. And they have done this within 
less than two decades. 

It is as simple as it should have been 
predictable. 

Alabama has a great deal to sell and has 
sold it well. 

Best of all, the full potential of a State 
rich in natural resources and blessed with 
an abundance of forests and waters has 
barely been scratched, 

The sons and daughters of a rugged pio- 
neer stock are living up to the traditions 
of the hardy men and women who moved 
into Alabama from the north into the foot- 
hills of the Appalachians and followed the 
old trails along the Raccoon, Lookout, and 
Little Mountains. 

They traversed the lower eastern portion 
of the Tennessee Valley, an area Alexis de 
Tocqueville described as one of the world's 
most picturesque regions. 

This was the course taken by the first 
white man whose footsteps imprinted the 
preface to recorded history of the State. 
And this was less than a half century after 
Columbus raised a landfall in the New World. 

Man’s time in Alabama—at least so far as 
can be established beyond question—dates 
back 10,000 years. These were the cave 
dwellers, the artifacts of their existence on 
display at Russell Cave National Monument. 

Out of the West many centuries ago, ac- 
cording to their own legends and linguistic 
and archaeological studies, came the Indians 
who gave the State its name with their words 
“Alba amo.” Literal translation is “Here 
we rest,” woven into the State motto as a 
romantic and treasured relic but a total 
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contradiction of modern Alabama's relentless 
stride into the future. 

Four centuries and a quarter ago this 
summer, history and the white man met for 
the first time in Alabama, 

This was to be but a brief synopsis, writ- 
ten in blood and disillusionment and flavored 
with a high degree of irony. It was only 
the beginning of an enthralling continued 
story. When the episode was done the book 
would slam shut and history wouldn't pick 
up threads of the tale again for more than 
a century and a half. 

Out of the territory that was to become 
Georgia 200 years later, Hernando de Soto 
led a party of several hundred noblemen and 
pack bearers. De Soto came with high quali- 
fications as adventurer and conqueror, a hero 
of Spain's conquests of Nicaragua and Peru 
and as Governor of Cuba, 

When De Soto's party moved into the Coosa 
Valley of today’s eastern Alabama in July 
1540, its fortune hunters were drawn by 
stories of great Indian riches in gold and 
jewels as inexorably as the Coosa-Alabama 
Rivers they followed are drawn to the gulf. 

Fevered by stories of treasure just beyond 
the next ridge or stream, the ds 
moved from the Cherokee domain into the 
Creek Nation which ruled the greater land 
area of Alabama, 

This is where you move from the high- 
lands into the rolling prairies studded with 
foothills and escarpments, laced with streams 
and great rivers. Slightly to the west are 
the beautiful plains of the Black Soll Belt, 
which takes its name from the color of the 
earth. This is broad and level, gently way- 
ing land. About 300 years later, this would 
be the stage for Alabama’s storybook plan- 
3 era, its cotton kingdom, and heart- 

Taking hostages along the way, De Soto 
was soon to confront Creek Chief Tuskaloosa, 
a proud giant. Spanish imperiousness and 
Indian pride inevitably reached a conclusion 
at the fortified Creek capital of Maubila, 

A battle that ebbed and flowed for a day 
in its ferociousness, ended in slaughter of 
the Creek inhabitants, De Soto, dragging his 
battered remnants and Phyrric victory be- 
hind him, fought his way up through hostile 
land to the Mississippi. 

Left behind was his claim of Spanish 
dominion over the territory. He and his 
dons had come in search of gold. They had 
walked across and through treasure every 
step of the way and never recognized it. 
It would be centuries before the white man 
would capture and tame the real treasures of 
the land. 

Wait a mostly unrecorded 162 years after 
DeSoto and move south of the Black Soil 
Belt and Chunnunnugee Ridge. Here the 
coast plain sets in, gently undulating and 
barely perceptible in its easy roll. This is 
where Alabama commences to tilt almost in- 
differently toward the sea. 

In these coastal plains is a great storehouse 
of the State’s natural wealth, great forest 
areas and yet barely touched mineral re- 
sources. This is also where Alabama's flow- 
ing oil potential was first tapped relatively 
few years ago. 

Go almost to lands’ end on the western 
edge of Alabama in 1702. There in the Mo- 
bile area Sieur de Bienville raised France's 
flag, the second of six banners to fly over 
the territory. French dominance in the 
coastal region would continue until 1763. 
Two decades of British dominion would fol- 
low. But the zesty flavor of France was to 
persist in the State’s oldest city until today. 

England's 20 years of rule was not a happy 
one, beset by trouble in the original colonies 
and the sly influence of the Creek Alexander 
McGillivray, a man of Scotch, French and 
Creek blood and an active agent of Spain. 

The trickle of settlers to Alabama about 
the time of the Revolution became a mild 
flood at war's end, back into the general 
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; area through which DeSoto pushed his way 
south 253 years earlier. 

} The last days of the Indian in Alabama 
were not quite over, but the fire was lighted 
with the total massacre of whites at Fort 
Mims north of Mobile. Hunted and fought 
into central Alabama, the Red Sticks stirred 
to warpath by British-imported Tecumseh 
were finally crushed by Andrew Jackson's 
men at Horseshoe Bend in 1814. 

Alabama was now on the threshold of 
statehood, entered the Union in late 1819 as 
the 22d State. 

In 1837 the Indian fought the last battle 
on his native soil. By 1839 he was gone, shut- 
tied away by Federal decree, leaving only his 
burial mounds and history. 

Alabama was now entering its lush era of 
a cot ton economy. This would continue until 
4 years of war wrecked almost everything 
but the new State's determination. Recon- 
struction left deep scars and problems, but 
the people felt the first stirring of the move 
from almost total toward a need 
for economic supplement. 

Running well into the 20th century this 
was an era of casual exploitation, famboyant 
politics and the spectacle of two-a-day 
comics attempting to mimic the soft Ala- 
bama drawl. Alabama, it appeared, had be- 
come a tolerated museum piece, something 
to be chuckled over but almost ignored in 
the world of industry. 

At this point, Alabama shucked its Jacket. 

The State rolled up its sleeves and set to 
work with its sights set high on the scale 
of industrial progress. Determined to meet 
the needs of a fast changing technology Ala- 
bama geared itself for economic development 
in ways which are now paying dividends. . 

Alabama has developed industrial muscle. 
Across the State, the shifting economy moves 
from farm to city. Little more than two 
decades ago, Alabama was 70 percent rural. 
Today, the ratio brushes near the 60 percent 
urban level. 

In the past 30 months the State has ex- 
perienced a phenomenal industrial growth 
amounting to a billion dollars in new and 
expanded industry. 

This dramatic milestone underscores the 
pleasant fact that industry continues to 
move into Alabama, changing the face of the 
State, the lives of its people and 
broad opportunities for its new neighbors, 

This Alabama of 1965 is not a new thing 
industrially, Rather, it is simply a far more 
robust figure of its basic self. It is a patch- 
work, but not a hodgepodge, of gress dis- 
tributed through all 67 counties. It has 
grown to a stature of new plants, jobs and 
payrolls unrecognized even by some of its 
own citizens today. 

Prom over the Nation, industry moves into 
Alabama in increasing flow. 

Why? 

Because business likes Alabama's multiple 
and abundant offerings. 


How the Excise Tax Reduction Saves You 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker. I would 
like to call the attention of the Congress 
to a public service advertisement in this 
Thursday morning’s Washington Post. 
This information notice does much to ex- 
plain and clarify the nature of the excise 
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tax cut. The Washington Post should 
be commended for this public service. 
Other public mediums and newspapers 
would do well to follow this excellent ex- 
ample. The article follows: 
How rue Excisx Tax REDUCTION Saves You 
Money 

Excise tax cut. You've probably heard 
these three words many times in the past few 
months, But at the same time, you may be 
a little confused by it all. There are sizable 


savings to be made from the new tax cuts— 


some obvious—some not so obvious. Here 
is basic information to help you understand 
the new law: 

TWO TAXES ARE INVOLVED 

You should know how these taxes work in 
order to know the sayings you can expect to 
receive: 

Retailers’ Federal excise tax: This tax— 
10 percent of the retail price—was formerly 
added at the time of the sale. The amount 
of the tax was usually shown on the price 
tag. This excise was eliminated entirely on 
June 22. 

Manufacturers’ Federal excise tax: This 
tax has applied to a wide range of goods at 
the manufacturing level. It generally 
ranged from 5 to 10 percent of the manufac- 
turer's price to the retailer, and has been 
a “hidden” tax for the consumer. Most 
manufacturers’ excise taxes were reduced 
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or eliminated on June 22; some ohters are 
being reduced at later dates, or in stages. 
MANY PRODUCTS ARE AFFECTED 


The ladies will save money from the re- 
moval of the 10 percent retail excise tax on 
jewelry, cosmetics, fur coats, diamonds, and 
handbags. Men shoppers on the lookout for 
a new set of golf clubs and/or a power mower 
(less than 30-inch cut) should know that 
the manufacturers’ excise tax on these items 
has been removed. Both men and women 
benefit from the repeal of retail excises on 
luggage, watches, billfolds, and clocks—and 
from the manufacturers’ excise tax cut on 
automobiles, cameras, film, and a wide range 
of appliances. These are just a few of the 
savings you can expect to make as a result 
of this new legislation. 

NOT ALL PRODUCTS ARE INCLUDED IN THE TAX 
cur 

Understandably, some customers have been 
confused by which items are affected. For 
example, the following are not affected: 
washing machines, sewing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, bicycles, camping equipment, 
boats and outboard motors. Check the list 
at right for more detailed information on 
which products are affected, These tax re- 
ductions are designed to boost an already 
prosperous economy, help create jobs, as 
well as provide you with savings on many 
types of goods. Good shopping. 


Item taxed Amount of tax Action 
Effective June 22, 1965: 
Jewelry, furs, Soi — tolle tries, luggage, band- | 10 percent of retall prico Repealed. 
Passenger nutomobiks 10 percent of manufacturer's sj oy to 7 pereent rotro- 
7 active to May 15, 1965. 
Ath Condition ert. oan 8 Re retroactive to 
Repealed: 1555 
Business machines, sporting goods ( è A 
equipment), J phonograph records, musical in- 
strumen vision sets, radios, phonograp 
photographic equipment and film, pens 
3-wheel 
Do. 
Effective July 1, 1965: Kier doposlt Don Do. 
22 mennenea nmen Do, 
Do. 
abarets. eee: Do. 
Effective Jan. 1, aa 
E NN tee py enc Reduced to 6 percent, 
Reduced to 3 percent, 
Teleg rn b eervice — — — 3 Repealed. 
3 wire and equipment service 280. s 
unications Do. 
Cae, dies and initiation fees. Do. 
Pipe and venkat, ee and snuff. Do. 
Electric light bulbs....--.---.--------- Do. 
Do, 


Automobile parts 


Effective Jan. 1, 1967: 


22 automobiles. 


zoar md long-distance telephone and teletype Haai MEQ ——— 


Effective 1 feng 1, 1968: 


Passenger automobiles 4 perce: 
Local and long-distance telephone and teletype | 2 percent. 


service. 
Effective Jan. 1, 1969: 
Tassengor automobiles 


service. 


Local and long-distance telephone und teletype | 1 percent 3 ; 


Reduced to 4 percent. 
Reduced to 2 percent, 


POE — — mnace 


$ Do. 
Reduced to 1 percent. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp I include my re- 
port to the people of the Seventh District 
of Alabama for February 18, 1965: 
WASHINGTON REPORT—SELMA DEFENDED BY 
CONGRESSMAN Jim MARTIN 
Two of my Republican colleagues from 
Alabama, JOHN BUCHANAN and GLENN AN- 
DREWS, joined me last week in taking the 
House floor to give the facts on the situation 
in Selma. The day before the liberal Demo- 
crats who had gone to Selma spent several 
hours painting a sordid picture of Selma and 
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castigating the law enforcement officers 
there. In our presentation we Alabamians 
pointed out that the rights of all people 
may be secured only through the process of 
law and order. Violence in the streets, de- 
fiance of duly constituted law enforcement 
officers and mob rule results only in anarchy 
and threatens freedom for all the people of a 
community and the Nation. 

It would be interesting to see how tolerant 
many of the northern liberals would be if 
their communities were subjected to the mob 
rule such as Selma has experienced. I won- 
der how forgiving they would be if their 
courts were disrupted, their business ground 
to a standstill, their young people drawn 
from their classes by some promise of utopia 
or some threat of impending doom. Of 
course, the liberals will not answer these 
questions. Too many of them do not want a 
reasonable discussion of social problems. 
They are more concerned with votes than 
they are with the welfare of individuals, 

COMMITTEE APPROVES APPALACHIA BILL 


My Committee on Public Works approved 
the Appalachia bill after a long and heated 
meeting. While the objectives of this legis- 
lation are laudable, the bill is poorly written 
and in many cases, discriminatory. Every 
attempt by the Republicans on the commit- 
tee to improve the bill was beaten down by 
the Democrat majority. It is evident the 
liberal majority is going to pass whatever 
legislation demanded by the administration 
without change and regardless of the cost to 
the people. 

In order to correct at least part of the 
inequity of the bill, I tried to have Lamar 
County included in the bill. I came within 
one yote of succeeding, even some of my 
Democrat colleagues giving me support. An- 
other attempt will be made to include Lamar 
when the bill is before the House. If the Ap- 
palachia bill is really supposed to help poorer 
areas, Lamar is far more entitled to be in- 
cluded than many sections named in the 
measure. 

BRIEFS OF THE WEEK 


A move to correct some of the abuses which 
have developed in the financing of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, has been un- 
dertaken by some Republican Members of 
the House, Since its inception in the 1930's, 
REA has cost the people of the United States 
some $1.1 billion as the difference between 
the 2-percent interest rate the agency pays 
to borrow money from the Government and 
the 4.25-percent rate the Government has to 
pay to horrow the money it lends to REA. 
REA has gone far beyond its original purpose 
of bringing electricity to isolated rural areas. 
It is now a giant subsidized monopoly which 
threatens the operation of private power 
companies. Legislation introduced would 
make interest rates to REA more realistic. 

The value of the dollar is now down to 44.8 
cents in spite of the fact the administration 
insists there is no inflation. There has been 
a steady decline since the advent of the New 
Frontier and the Great Society. The dollar 
was worth 46.9 cents in 1960, 46.4 in 1961, 
45.9 i@ 1962, 45.4 in 1963, and 44.8 in 1964. 
Evidently the Great Society will be achieved 
when the dollar is worth nothing and all of 
the people are poverty stricken. 

What are our young people being taught 
in high school and college? National surveys 
of high school and college juniors reveal: 
71 percent would deny an accused person the 
right to confront his accuser, 40 percent be- 
lieved certain groups should be denied the 
tight of peaceful assembly, 41 percent be- 
lieved that we should cancel freedom of the 
press, 34 percent favored denying free speech 
to certain people, 26 percent would allow 
search and seizure without consent, 53 per- 
cent voted for Government ownership of 
banks, railroads, and steel companies; 56 
percent voted for close Government regula- 
tion of all business, 62 percent said that the 
Government has the responsibility to provide 
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jobs, 62 percent thought a worker should not 
produce all he can, 61 percent rejected the 
profit incentive as necessary to the survival 
of a free enterprise system, 84 percent denied 
that patriotism is vital and plays an impor- 
tant part in our lives. These surveys were 
conducted by Northwestern University, Pur- 
due University, and U.S. News & World Re- 

. The results emphasize the real educa- 
tional challenge we face in America. 


What Is the Mississippi Marketing 
Council? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, Mis- 
sissippi has been on the low rung of the 
economic ladder for decades. For too 
long we were dependent on agriculture— 
mainly cotton—to provide a livelihood. 
However, eventful changes are taking 
place; significant strides are being made 
for maximum development and utiliza- 
tion of our total resources. 

Under the wise leadership of Gov. Paul 
B. Johnson, Jr., the Mississippi Legisla- 
ture created in 1964 the Mississippi Mar- 
keting Council. Earlier this year, in co- 
operation with the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, the council sent a trade mis- 
sion to Europe. Its success can be meas- 
ured by the fact that it brought back $3 
million in orders for Mississippi goods. 

The key figure in the council is its 
secretary, Gene A. Triggs, a youthful and 
resourceful figure. In a recent address 
Mr. Triggs outlined the goals of the 
council. It is a pleasure to make his 
remarks available to Members of Con- 
gress: 

WHAT Is THE MISSISSIPPI MARKETING COUNCIL? 
(By Gene A. Triggs) 

(Nore.—Mr. Triggs is secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Marketing Council. The f 
is the revised text of a speech delivered by 
Mr. Triggs in Jackson earlier this year.) 

Mississippi is one of the top cotton-pro- 
ducing areas of the world. Our 1964 cotton 
lint production totaled 2,232,000 bales and 
we averaged 748 pounds of lint per acre. 
Yet we ship more than 1.5 million bales of 
cotton out of Mississippi each year to be 
processed into finished products elsewhere. 

Almost 60 percent of Mississippi's land 
is classified as forest land. We continue to 
lead the Nation in the number of tree farms. 
Our State has 3,335 tree farms totaling 
3,171,874 acres. Presently we are growing 
30 percent more timber than is being cut, 
yet we import many wood products and 
products derived from wood, and in most 
areas of the State there is no market for our 
timber. 

Mississippi has more beef cattle than any 
Southern State east of the Mississippi River. 
On January 1, 1965, we had some 2,192,000 


head of cattle with a total farm value of 


$177,552,000. In 1963, the number of cattle 
commercially slaughtered in Mississippi 
reached an all time high, yet we rank only 
22d among all States in the number of cattle 
slaughtered and import much of our table- 
ready meat and virtually all of our leather 
goods. 

These examples could be continued almost 
indefinitely. In spite of our rapid and spec- 
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tacular gains In manufacturing and proc- 
essing, in attracting industry and capital, 
in too many ways Mississippi is still an eco- 
nomic colony—a supplier of raw materials at 
30 cents per pound, and a buyer of finished 
goods at $1.30 per pound. The marketing 
council intends to do everything possible to 
help Mississippians realize for themselves 
that dollar per pound difference. 

We believe that we can do this through 
analysis of our present position, careful plan- 
ning, adequate promotion, and intelligent 
reasoning; in short, we believe that we can 
market Mississippi's resources and products 
more profitably. 

This is an oversimplification of the mar- 
keting councll’s work and aims, but it is the 
basic reason for its existence—to ald Mis- 
sissippi’s economic growth through improved 
marketing of Mississippi’s potential, re- 
sources and products, and to work for more 
profit. for our State's agriculture, industry, 
and commerce. 

Mississippi's ability to produce has been 
forcefully demonstrated. The problem to- 
day is not the production of goods, but the 
marketing of goods. Because so much of 
Mississippi's present and potential wealth 
is in agriculture and forestry, the marketing 


of these products is of paramount impor- 


tance. 

Let's look for a moment at our production 
ability: 

In 1963 we produced 142 million pounds 
more of cotton than we produced in 1943. 
We also produced about 23.5 million more 
bushels of soybeans, 1 million more bushels 
of wheat, 191 million pounds more rice, 
18 million pounds more of pecans and 29,- 
000 tons more tung nuts. In the same 20 
years our output of liyestock products has 


511 miltton pounds more broilers, 1.6 mil- 
lion pounds more turkey meat and 1.2 bil- 
lion more eggs than in 1943. 

Mississippi producers have kept up with 
scientific advancements also. In 1930 it took 
50 pounds of feed to produce 77 eggs; today, 
50 pounds of feed will produce 145 eggs. In 
1930 it took 15 pounds of feed 15 weeks to 
produce a 3-pound broiler; today, 7 pounds 
of feed will do the same job in 9 weeks. 

Approximately $800 million worth of goods 
and raw materials were processed and dis- 
tributed by businesses engaged in marketing 
agricultural products in this State in 1964, 
We believe that the work of the marketing 
council can ultimately double this figure. 

This, then, was the thinking that prompt- 
ed the creation of the Mississippi Marketing 
Council. 

In an address to a joint session of the 
Mississippi Legislature in January 1964, Gov- 
ernor Jonnson said: 

“Mississippi has the resources and Missis- 
sippians have the skills to produce vast quan- 
tities of raw agricultural and forest prod- 
ucts * * * our problem lies not in quantity of 
production * * * but in (1) product im- 
provement, (2) processing and manufactur- 
ing, and (3) distribution and sales. We 
need to process more of these raw products 
to an end-product stage within our 
State. It is for these purposes that I 
have adpocated * * * the creation of the 
marketing council. * % 


The 1964 regular session of the Mississippi 
Legislature responded with passage of House 
bill 70, creating the Mississippi Marketing 
Council. This bill says: 

“There is hereby created within the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural & Industrial Board the 
Mississippi Marketing Council * * * for the 
purpose of stimulating the development of 
new markets for Mississippi agricultural and 
forestry products, and further encouraging 
the establishment * * of industrial opera- 
tions processing agricultural and forestry 
Taw products to an end-product stage, ready 
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for sale to the markets of the Nation and the 
world.” 

The marketing council consists of 15 mem- 
bers, appointed by the Governor, represent- 
ing various segments of agriculture and for- 
estry, industry and commerce. 

The Governor designates the chairman 
and the vice chairman of the council and ap- 
points an associate director for agriculture 
and forestry of the A. & I. board who shall 
serve as secretary of the marketing council 
and “shall discharge the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the agricultural industries depart- 
ment of the A. & I. board.“ 

To coordinate the work of the A. & I. 
board and the new programs of the market- 
ing council, a special liaison committee was 
established from A. & I. board members, and 
Lt. Gov. Carroll Gartin was asked to serve as 
chairman. 

At the initial meeting of the council, it 
was agreed that seven new areas of activity 
should be immediately pursued. When com- 
bined with the work of the existing agricul- 
tural industries department, they provided 
a basic course of action for the council. 
These areas of activity include: 

Home community work: Revitalization of 
small towns and rural areas throughout the 
State. $ 

National markets: Developing additional 
national markets for Mississippi products, 

Forest products: Development and sale 
of additional Mississippi forest products. 

Buy Mississippi: Encouraging all Mis- 
sissipplans to buy Mississippi-made products. 

Export and imports: The development of 
additional world markets for Mississippi 
products. 

Processing operations: Encouraging the 
establishment of additional processing ac- 
tivities in Mississippi. 

Information: Informing Mississipplans 
about the work of the council and opportu- 
nities developed by it; and. 

Agricultural industries: Continuing to en- 
courage and assist in the location of in- 
dustries in Mississippi which will utilize our 
agricultural and forestry products. 

Committees were appointed from among 
the members of the council to develop and 
execute specific programs of action to ac- 
complish tangible results in these areas. 

Let us look at some of the work currently 
being done and being planned: z 

The work of the council, where possible, 
will be directed specifically toward helping 
the economic growth and development of our 
amaller communities and rural areas. This 
is the reason for the creation of our home 
community committee. A suggested plan of 
action for such communities and areas is be- 
ing developed by the council and will shortly 
be available tothem. In this work, the coun- 
cil can serve as both a clearinghouse for ex- 
isting programs and provide liaison with 
other interested State and Federal agencies. 
In this work, the council will work closely 
with our State extension forces, Mississippi 
Farm Bureau field representatives, area de- 
velopment associations, members of the 
boards of supervisors, and others similarly 
interested. 

The council’s national markets committee 
has requested an inventory of all items, prod- 
ucts, articles, and things processed or manu- 
factured in the State which can be marketed 
more successfully in the Nation at large. 
This information should be kept up-to-date 
and will be directed toward those most likely 
to nid the council in reaching its goals. The 
national marketing program also includes a 
careful analysis of those groups to which 
Mississipp! products may be sold and the 
coverage of such prospects by letters, per- 
sonal contacts, and appropriate advertising 
as marketing opportunities arise. 

Our forestry resources should be more 
closely inventoried. To do this, close cooper- 
ation and teamwork will be necessary with 
the Mississipp! Forestry Commission, Forest 
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Products Laboratory, U.S. Forest Service, and 
others interested in the development of Mis- 


new forestry-utilizing industries such as pulp 
and paper mills, pine plywood mills, and 
stud mills. The location of new pine ply- 
wood manufacturing plants in the State in 
recent months is the type of opportunity 
that we will pursue and attempt to develop. 

The marketing council is already in close 
contact with the existing Colonel MIM 
(money in Mississippi) organization and will 
cooperate fully in encouraging Mississippians 
to buy more Mississippi-made and processed 
goods and products. The Colonel MIM pro- 
gram estimates that some $800 million in 
wholesale sales and some $200 million in re- 
tail sales are made by out-of-State firms to 
Mississippians. If we can cooperate in get- 
ting one-half of these sales to Mississippi 
firms, the economy of the State will be di- 
rectly benefited by approximately $500 mil- 
lion. In addition to Colonel MIM coopera- 
tion, special promotional programs are being 
developed in an effort to increase purchases 
of Mississippi products by Mississippians. 
The marketing council will work closely with 
the resources development committees, com- 
munty development clubs, civic clubs, ex- 
tension workers and others who will be in- 
terested in the same goals. 

Exports of manufactured goods from the 
State of Mississipp! to foreign countries 
amounted to over $77 million in 1960 and 
the State’s exports of agricultural products 
at that time amounted to $136.9 million. 
Both of these figures have increased substan- 
tially in the last few years with the comple- 
tion of improvements at Gulfport and Pas- 
cagoula, and increased emphasis on foreign 
trade. We are confident that the marketing 
council can aid Mississippians in increasing 
profitable exporting. Accordingly, the ex- 
port/import plan of action calls for the im- 
mediate publication of a five-language Mis- 
sissippi Trade Directory for the State. 

Under the direction of the marketing coun- 
cil, Mississippi sent its first trade mission to 
Europe in May and June of this year. Some 
17 Mississippi business leaders, traveling at 
their own expense, visited 26 citles in 10 
Western European countries and brought 
back to the State over $3 million in orders for 
Mississippi goods. The U.S. Departments of 
Commerce, State, and Agriculture helped co- 
ordinate the mission. A similar mission, led 
by the Governor, is planned for Latin America 
in November. 

Other States have conducted missions of 
this type profitably but Mississippi is unique 
in having in existence the marketing coun- 
cil to promote the mission and to serve as 
a clearinghouse and follow-through agency 
for the opportunities it uncovers. The coun- 
cil will, and is, serving as a clearinghouse 
for all types of im information 
and we urge those of you interested to con- 
tact us on this subject. 

We have barely scratched the surface on 
the opportunites for increased processing 
operations in Mississippi. One example: 
Mississippi is one of the few places in the 
world where soybean oll and cottonseed oil 
are produced side by side in great volume. 
However, little or no added economic advan- 
tage is realized by our people from this great 
reservoir of food and industrial oils because 
we ship it all out of Mississippi for process- 
ing into finished products elsewhere, In 
turn, Mississippians import all of their cook- 
ing olls, salad olls, and other soy- 
bean and cottonseed oil products. We be- 
Meve that feasibility studies will uncover 
other processing operations for us. Imme- 
diately we are pursuing the handling of sur- 
plus eggs, the possibility of canning Mis- 
sissippi beef and pork for export, and other 
projects of a similar nature. We no longer 
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ship liye poltry out of the State when we 
can increase our profit by shipping processed 
birds; we can apply this lesson elsewhere. 

The Mississippi public must be kept aware 
of the work of the marketing council and the 
opportunities developed by it. Therefore 
we are conducting a systematic program of 
public information including material pre- 
pared for newspapers, radio and television, 
public speeches and talks and the presenta- 
tion of exhibits. 

The marketing council has contracted for 
space for Mississippi manufacturers and pro- 
ducers to exhibit thelr products in the New 
International Trade Mart Building now be- 
ing completed in New Orleans. This new 
trade mart will serve as a showcase for Mis- 
sissippi’s products to the thousands of in- 
ternational businessmen who will look on 
this facility as their first stop when arriving 
in this country. 

A billion-and-a-half dollars of cargo flows 
through this port each year and as the cross- 
roads of this area for international traders 
and tourists, we know this is an excellent 
opportunity to siphon off some of this busi- 
ness and activity and route it to the State 
of Mississippi. 

These, then, are some of the specific 
activities of the council, its committees and 
its staff. The work is being done, some of it 
is now completed, other phases will be com- 
pleted later. The program of the council is 
flexible. We can change, amend and modify 
our tactical activities as time and conditions 
warrant. Our overall strategic objective re- 
mains constant; to improve the economy of 
Mississippi through any and all marketing 
activities which can profitably affect our 
people, 

The aims and objectives of the work men- 
tioned above are those which we believe we 
can accomplish. They are a start and, we 
believe, a start in the right direction. 

There has been some confusion in the 
minds of many people about the relation- 
ship of the marketing council and the A. & I. 
board. This is natural, The marketing coun- 
cil is a new organization and the A. & I. 
board has been in existence for some time. 

The Mississippi Agricultural & Industrial 
Board has done a magnificent job for this 
State and is doing so now. The work of the 
A. & I. board and the work of the area devel- 
opment organizations throughout the State 
and the chambers of commerce have done 
much to improve Mississippi's economy. 

The A. & I. board—and other area develop- 
ment organizations—has worked long and 
hard to attract outside Interests to the 
State: tourists, capital, new, and expanding 
industries. 

The record speaks for itself. Capital in- 
vestment is up, tourist inquiries are coming 
in at a record pace, new and expanding in- 
dustries have made news for years now. 

In working toward attracting these out- 
side interests to our State, more and more 
Mississippians were, themselves, educated and 
informed’ as to the opportunities lying 
dormant in Mississippi. 

Agriculture and forestry, as the State's No. 
1 industry, have been and are vital elements 
of our economy. It was reasoned t it 
would be logical to deyclop them to their 
utmost profitable utilization. Thé biggest 
gap in this was in marketing. 8 

This thinking helped lead to the creation 
of the marketing council. 

The work of the marketing council will 
supplement and complement the economic 
development work done by the A. & I board 
and others. The programs of the two work 
hand in hand. Their common objective is 
the stimulation of our State’s economic 
growth. Their emphasis is complementary 
but different; their tactical methods pursue 
different areas. 

We believe that the marketing council will 
fill a gap that has existed in our economic 
development work. We believe that it will be 
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of tremendous benefit to our producers of 
agricultural and forestry products. We be- 
lieve that it will improve the economy of our 
smaller communities and rural areas. We 
hope that it will uncover new uses for our 
products and enable us to market them more 
profitably. We believe that it will increase 
our commercial trade with other areas of the 
Nation and the world and will at the same 
time make more Mississipians aware of the 
wisdom of using and buying Mississippi 
products. It is a clearing house of infor- 
mation, it is a service agency, it is a liaison 
group, 

It provides a cooperative effort and new 
approach to the old problem of making more 
money for Mississippians. 


L.B.J., Ike, and Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GALE SCHISLER 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, Wil- 
liam S. White’s column of September 1, 
1965, commenting on the strong com- 
radeship between President Johnson and 
former President Eisenhower is particu- 
larly worthy of note. 

Mr. White, after noting that their ad- 
verse views on domestic issues—even 
back when Mr. Eisenhower was President 
and Mr. Johnson, Senate majority lead- 
er—never prevented their thinking alike 
on foreign policy matters, makes this in- 
cisive statement: 

The political pro, Mr. Johnson, and the old 
soldier, General Eisenhower, have one essen- 
tial quality in common. Both know that we 
can live with domestic disagreements but 
that when the honor and safety and troops 
of this Nation are engaged abroad, this Na- 
tion can have only one President and one 
policy at a time. 


The profound insight of Mr. White's 
commentary was never more apparent 
than in this column. Under unanimous 
consent of my colleagues, I include it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
|From the New York Journal-American, 

Sept. 1, 1965] 
LBJ., IKE, AND Untry 
(By William S. White) 

Wasnhincton.—The strongest comradeship 
in the history of the White House between 
an ex-occupant and an incumbent has been 
sealed between President Johnson and former 
President Eisenhower. It is a partnership 
that begins at the oceans’ edges and looks 
outward abroad. Domestically, these twain 
Tarely meet. š 

On the great and somber foreign crises of 
our days, General Eisenhower, the erstwhile 
Allied commander in chief, is marching with 
the onetime Meutenant commander in the 
Navy, Lyndon Johnson, in unison and mu- 
tual understanding. About home matters, 
they don’t talk much, Implicitly, they sim- 
ply agree to disagree, and let it go at that. 

General Eisenhower has always been 
Tightly preoccupled with what he calls na- 
tional security issues. And even if he had 
ever been or were now enchanted with home 
questions, no intrusion into the privacy of 
tue Johnson-Eisenhower relationship would 
be required to report that the general would 
have no trouble at all in repressing his en- 
thusiasm for, say, the Johnson concept of 
the Great Society. 
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But President Johnson's approaches to the 
outer world, whether in Vietnam or the Do- 
minican Republic, are deeply approved by 
the general. And these today are 
powerfully defended by him from merely 
partisan Republican criticism. 

The long and short of it is that the urgent 
and highly professional politician who is 
Lyndon Johnson, and the professional soldier 
who, as President, so often found politics a 
great nuisance, have made up a team to de- 
fend this country’s bottom foreign interests 
as they see them. 

The former President is not merely care- 
Tully consulted on what the State and De- 
fense Department people like to call the big 
picture. He is, by President Johnson's stand- 
ing orders, kept intimately informed on all 
the smaller pictures which at last make up 
the large mosaic. He receives briefings not 
simply on all high and settled and evolving 
national strategies, but also on all their com- 
ponents—including, for illustration, the most 
secret operations and estimates of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, 

It is a relationship of magnanimity on 
General Eisenhower's part and of deep appre- 
ciation on Mr. Johnson’s part. All the same, 
it could hardly have come about but for the 
circumstances of the past. 

In the 8 years when General Eisenhower 
was a Republican President, Senate Demo- 
cratic Leader Johnson was not terribly keen 
about all Eisenhower domestic policy, any 
more than General Eisenhower today is 
madly keen about all Johnson domestic 
policy. 

But in all those years Senator Johnson 
neither pettily attacked President Eisenhower 
abroad nor permitted his more eager Demo- 


cratic colleagues successfully to do so In a 


sense, in his retirement, General Eisenhower 
is repaying generosity with generosity. 

The more important truth is that the polit- 
ical pro, Mr. Johnson, and the old soldier, 
General Eisenhower, have one essential 
quality in common. Both know that we can 
live with domestic disagreements but that 
when the honor and safety and troops of 
this Nation are engaged abroad, this Nation 
can have only ane President and one policy 
at a time. < 

This is the basis of their assoclation this 
and also what happens to be a basic and 
mutual personal liking. 

In the highest and strictly nonpartisan 
sense, it is a good thing for the country. In 
the smaller and more political sense, it surely 
does Mr. Johnson no harm. For the Presi- 
dent is fully aware of the accuracy of field 
reports, notably from the Midwest, that he 
would be in a great deal more trouble today, 
especially with the war in Vietnam, but for 
the fact that the Republicans generally know 
that General Eisenhower is being truly lis- 
tened to all the way down to the bottom of 
that barrel of eels which we must confront 
in the world outside. 


GOP White Paper: Hard Line or Soft? 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 17, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mf. Speaker, Robert 
Spivack’s recent column on the GOP 
white paper is worthy of mention for 
several reasons. The most basic is that 
Mr. Spivack makes the point that this 
oversimplified paper which at once 
criticizés American policy in Vietnam 
and at the same time urges support of it 
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not only overlooks the realities of the 
situation in southeast Asia and fails to 
take account of changes in the American 
Government, it also declines to offer any 
constructive alternative. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues in the Congress and under unani- 
mous consent insert it in the RECORD at 
this time: 

GOP WHITE PAPER: Harp LINE OR SOFT? 

(By Robert G. Spivack) 

The biggest problem for the loyal opposi- 
tion when there is a President like Lyndon 
B. Johnson in the White House is not 
“loyalty”—of that there is no question 
but in knowing what to oppose. 

No better example of the Republican di- 
lemma is likely to be found than in the so- 
called white paper entitled “Vietnam: Some 
Neglected Aspects of the Historical Record,” 
issued by the House GOP Committee on 
Planning and Research. 

Other than politics, the reason for issuing 
this paper at this time is obscure. What its 
authors seemed to be trying to do was to 
portray the President as at one and the same 
time, the leader of a war party and an ap- 
peasement party. 

They also sought to picture the Republi- 
cans as a “peace party” since President 
Eisenhower never committed the use of 
American troops to protect South Vietnam, 
yet left the impression that had their hard- 
line policies prevailed, the situation In south- 
east Asia would never have deteriorated. 

Since an opposition party cannot just fold 
ita tents and quietly steal away, I suppose 
the House Republicans are entitled to an E 
for effort in com this paper but I'm 
afraid they would not get passing marks on 
its content. 

What was wrong with it? 

In the first place, it was oversimplified. It 
did not give sufficient attention to the con- 
ditions which gave rise to the fighting when 
the French were still there, treating the Viet- 
namese as vassals. It did not recognize the 
changing character of the conflict as the 
South gradually began to undertake a pro- 
gram of social reforms. Finally, just to list 
three items, it did not recognize the changes 
that were taking place in the Diem regime. 

Next to these neglected aspects, the House 
Republicans fatled to take into account 
changes in the American Government, under 
L.B.J., or the circumstances which persuaded 
the President to take a stronger stand toward 
North Vietnam than did either President 
Eisenhower or President Kennedy, neither of 
whom was so directly challenged. 

One part of the white paper does raise 
some fundamental points which are more 
persuasive than the paper as a whole. “To 
what degree miscalculation on the part of the 
enemy has brought about this state of af- 
fairs, no one can be sure,” the House Repub- 
licans saig. “It is clear, however, that many 
of the words and deeds of the past 4 years 
could only have encouraged underestimation 
of the constancy and firmness of the Nation 
in the pursuit of ite foreign policy goals.” 

It then cites a number of comments made 
during the Kennedy era and the 1964 cam- 
paign as well as the “abrupt reversal of 
policy, leading to the overthrow of the leader 
whom the Government of the United States 
had been ardently supporting (i.e. Diem).” 

No American President could count on 
any substantial degree of public support at 
home if he ran for cover or buried his head 
in the sand when an enemy determined to 
bury us actually began shooting at U.S. sol- 
diers. That would have confirmed Red 
China's assertion that we were a “paper 
tiger” and Khrushchev's view that we were 
“too liberal to fight.” 

After 33 pages of criticism the white paper 
urges all Americans to “support whatever 
action is needed” to keep South Vietnam in- 
dependent and to end Communist aggression. 
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Perhaps there will be another white paper 
letting the President know what “is needed.” 
Until then, he'll just have to struggle along 
without the benefit of this advice. 


\ 


I Washington Report 
f EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my 
newsletter to the people of the Seventh 
District of Alabama for February 25, 
1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT—FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 
a Must Now 
(By Congressman Jim MARTIN) 

As many people contemplate the expected 
rewards in the dreams created by the glow- 
ing promises of the Great Society, too many 
overlook the growing crisis which threatens 
the whole structure of our economy. Reck- 
less Federal spending and totally irrespon- 
sible fiscal policies are constantly reducing 
the value of the dollar, causing a continued 
drain on our gold supply, and could result in 
chaos, 

Iam not trying to be an alarmist, but I did 
attempt to arouse interest in a return to 
fiscal sanity in remarks I put into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In the 4 years since 
the inauguration of a Democrat administra- 
tion we have traversed the “New Frontier” 
and embarked upon the “Great Soclety”"—a 
promisory golden age of Pericles—with deficit 

mounting debt, dwindling gold and 
persistent unemployment marking every 
step of the way. Central authoritarian gov- 
ernment has made sure that Federal con- 
tamination has insidiously or ruthlessly in- 
truded into our State and local governments, 
our businesses, our homes, our daily lives. 
We have tried to spend ourselves rich, smart 
and secure, but all we have really done is 
undermine our basic structure of govern- 
ment, weaken our free enterprise system and 
impair our citizenship vis-a-vis the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Since January 1961 the Federal spending 
level has increased by 25 percent from $80 to 
$100 billion; we have sizable deficits in each 
imtervening year—our last balanced budget 
was in 1960; we have added $30 billion to the 
public debt; we have had a deficit every year 
in our balance-of-payments position; our 
gold supply has been reduced to its lowest 
level in decades. We are cutting our defense 
spending in the face of an alarming deteri- 
oration in world political conditions while 
we spend more for so-called welfare purposes. 

Now is the time for perceptive, forthright 
action to put our fiscal house in order. It is 
foolhardy and irresponsible to think that 
this impending crisis will disappear if we ig- 
nore it; it will be ruinous if we think that 
we can sweep it under the rug and go on our 
merry spending way. We must immediately 
adopt disciplined monetary policies that 
clearly demonstrate our firm resolve to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of the dollar. Our 
fiscal policies must again reflect a determina- 
tion to live within our means. Our economy 
must be kept competitive and free to operate 
without this stifling influence of Federal 
domination. If we will do these things, then, 
and only then, will we be able to achieve a 
great society that is something more than 
political hokum. 
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BRIEFS OF THE WEEK 

Before the President tries to discourage 
travel abroad by American citizens by impos- 
ing a $100 tax in order to ease the drain on 
our gold supply, perhaps he should look into 
the millions we are making in illegal pay- 
ments abroad, About $200 mililon a year is 
flowing abroad to veterans and beneficiaries 
of social security who are not citizens of the 
United States. Some $75 million worth of 
VA checks go to foreign countries. About 
150,000 beneficiaries of social security pay- 
ments live abroad, of which 60 percent are 
not U.S. citizens. We are paying social secu- 
rity to 3,096 noncitizens in West Germany, 
7,094 noncitizens in Greece, 1,197 noncitizens 
in Ireland, 215 noneitizens in Israel, 20,003 
noncitizens in Italy, 3,695 noncitizens in 
Japan, and 314 in the Netherlands. We are 
even sending payments behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to Yugoslavia. In addition people are 
receiving U.S. payments who live in Austria, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, the Congo, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, the Ivory Coast, Luxembourg, Mon- 
aco, Panama, the Philippines, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and Upper Volta. 

By a vote of 288 to 92 the House passed 
HR. 45 to authorize the United States to 
participate in an incrense in the resources of 
the Fund for Special Operation of the Inter- 
national American. Development Bank. The 
bill carried an authorization of $750 million. 
I voted against the measure because it was 
brought out in debate it will further jeopar- 
dize our balance of payments problem. 

The House voted 302 to 63 to extend the 
life of the Disarmament Control Agency for 
3 years with appropriations of $40 million. 
I voted against the extension. At a time 
when our enemies are arming to the teeth, 
American boys are dying in Vietnam and our 
world position is deteriorating, it borders on 
stupidity to spend millions of dollars on dis- 
armament programs. We can do much bet- 
ter by enunciating a strong foreign policy 
which will convince the Communists they 
cannot achieve their goal of world domina- 
tion. When we convince them that we are 
not weak and will do whatever is necessary 
to protect our Nation and the free world, that 
will be the time to talk about disarmament, 

Those interested in obtaining reprints 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of my speech 
in the House of Representatives on Selma, 
please write me at 1515 Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


The San Gorgonio Wilderness Area: Need 
for Recreational Development 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31,1965 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, today I conclude my insertions 
in the Recorp of the four-part series by 
Mr. Vincent X. Flaherty in the Los An- 
geles Herald-Examiner on the need for 
recreational development of the San 
Gorgonio Wilderness Area. 

The article follows: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 

Examiner, Aug. 29, 1965] 
Tut Men Wo Boost San GORGONIO 
(By Vincent X. Flaherty) 
Three men who have been superlatively 


active in the progressive sports picture of 
southern California are Bing Crosby, Bob 


Hope, and Walt Disney, but perhaps that is 
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not doing them justice. Their influence has 
been felt nationally and internationally, to 
the benefit of all Americans. 

These three have done more for the U.S. 
Olympic teams than any individual or group 
of individuals associated with the world of 
entertainment. 

All three are strongly in favor of opening 
10 percent of the long San Gorgonio range 
(85 miles from Los Angeles) for winter sports. 
They all agree it would be one of the finest 
winter sports area in the world. 

Walt Disney was the man behind the 
Squaw Valley winter Olympics a few years 
ago, and staged a spectacie which, in its way, 
outdid Disneyland. 

TELETHON 

Hope and Crosby haye been longtime sup- 
porters of the Olympic movement, seeing as 
how the Russians are out to show the world 
Americans are second best when it comes 
to physical superiority. 

You probably will remember Bing’s and 
Bob's great 14½ hour Olympic telethon of 
1952, an all-network show which kept the 
Nation up all night and brought in a fi- 
nancial deluge which paid expenses for the 
U.S. Olympic team to make it over to Hel- 
sink! in good style, 

That show was sponsored by the Hearst 
Newspapers and set an all-time television 
entertainment record for viewers that never 
has been approached, thanks to Hope and 
Crosby. 

Crosby, Hope, and Disney have much in 
common. They are all outdoor types, but 
maybe Disney has an edge on the other two 
this year because he was chosen the honorary 
national chairman of National Wildlife Week 
tor 1965 by the National Wildlife Federation. 

CONSERVATIONIST 


Disney is a conservationist, yet when you 
ask him about the scarcely used San Gor- 
gonlo range, he says: 

“I certainly hope the eyes will be opened 
of the powers that be * * * serious con- 
sideration should be given to the opening of 
San Gorgonio as a winter sports area. Cer- 
tainly 10 percent of it cannot hurt anything, 
but would be a great thing for southern 
Californians. 

“I know the wilderness peopie are opposed 
to this,” says Disney, “but I don’t think mak- 
ing part of San Gorgonio into a sports area 
would conflict with their interests. It could 
certainly be controlled and it is such an ideal 
location in this big densely populated area 
of southern California that it should be used. 
Skiing is a fast growing and clean sport and 
we need part of San Gorgonio,” 

Few people know more about the winter 
sports situation in southern California than 
Disney. He pioneered skiing in this State, 
dating all the way back to 1937, when he was 
the first financial backer of Hannes Scholl 
in the opening of the Sugar Bowl. They even 
named a principal mountain there Mount 
Disney. 

Disney knows whereof he speaks concern- 
ing San Gorgonio, too. Some years ago he 
had a survey made of San Gorgonio and 
found that any one of several spots slong 
the range would be excellent for winter 
sports. But in those days the public had not 
yet been aroused to San Gorgonio's great 
potential. 

NO DOUBT 

At a luncheon with Walt, Disney was out- 
spoken in his conviction San Gorgonio can 
provide one of the world’s greatest winter 
sports areas. 

At that time, Disney told the writer: 

“There is no doubt about it. It could be 
a wonderful place. But until now the nature 
groups prevail over the wishes of the ma- 
jority because the majority isn’t organized. 

Hope and Crosby agree with Disney whole- 
heartedly. Particularly after pondering the 
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clobbering the Soviets gave our winter Olym- 
pic team at Innsbruck. 

“San Gorgonio would be the most-used 
skiing area in the world,” said Hope. “What 
other winter sports place can you find with 
millions of people in its hack yard? It's a 
cinch it would produce more good athletes 
for the winter Olympics than any other— 
by a wide margin. There's no place like it. 

“I often think of San Gorgonio’s terrific 
potential when I am driving back and forth 
between Palm Springs and my home in San 
Fernando Valley,” added Bob. “It is an in- 
justice to the public that part of it hasn't 
been opened long before now. If there is 
anything I can do, I’m ready. Everyone can 
pitch in and help, too, by writing their 
Congressmen.” 

Bing Crosby's thinking coincides with 

's as to San Gorgonio’s evident Olympic 
values, but Bing goes even beyond. 

“The facts speak for themselves,” he told 
the writer. “San Gorgonio is the only real 
consistent snow area in all of southern Cali- 
fornia—it qualifies in all respects as one of 
the great winter sports places in the world. 
So what are we waiting for? 

“If Congress insists that organized youth 
groups will get to use this place free of 
charge, I don't see how anyone can honestly 
stand in the way of it. Instead of running 
the streets kids would have a big incentive 
to join the Boy Scouts and other good youth 
organizations. 

FOR KIDS 

“Sure, San Gorgonio would be a great de- 
velopment center for Olympic athletes,” said 
Bing. “That’s obvious. But today every 
youngster is getting to be an underprivileged 
kid. They don’t have the recreational op- 
portunities you and I had years ago. There 
are a million kids in southern California 
who would jump at the chance to take up 
winter sports. Let's give it to them.” 

Mel Pierson, commissioner of parks and 
recreation in Los Angeles, is a man actually 
conscious of southern California's 
recreational problems. He is quite famillar 
With the San Gorgonio situation. 

“I have long felt San Gorgonio should be 
an important park asset for the people of 
southern California,” he said recently. “I 
believe we should take steps to make it more 
available to the public. It is my feeling that 
wilderness areas so close to urban areas can- 
not be guarded and so protected that the 
general public cannot make use of them. I 
believe wilderness areas should be preserved, 
but in areas away from highly developed 
urban communities.” 

Pierson, too, points out the great distances 
southern Californians must now travel to 
northern California to enjoy winter sports 
when San Gorgonio is the only mountain 
in southern California laden with snow— 
Just as good, potentially, as the best winter 
sports areas in the High Sierras. The com- 
missioner stresses the utter folly of keeping 
San Gorgonio closed to skiers when it always 
has snow from fall until late spring. 

“It should be made available now,” says 

Pierson. “This, of course, does not mean it 
should be opened for all kinds of commercial 
development, but merely that we open it for 
mass public use to serve this highly popu- 
lated arca. There would still remain the 
overwhelming wilderness acreage for other 
uses.“ 
Now that the fate of winter sports for 
southern California is in the hands of the 
House Interior Committee, California Con- 
gressmen at last are trying to bring forth a 
solution. 

Representative Kew W. DYAL, who repre- 
sents San Bernardino County, where Gor- 
gonio is located, introduced a bill to open 
part of the range for family winter sports 
usage some months ago. A long step in the 
right direction, 
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In a show of gathering strength for the 
movement, Los Angeles Congressmen fol- 


ROOSEVELT, 
reportedly, Epwarp R. RoYBAL, of Los An- 
geles also, is about to introduce a bill. There 
is also evidence of support from northern 
California in the form of a San Gorgonio bill 
introduced by Harotp (“/B ) JOHNSON. 


DELUSION 


Representative Jounson fathered the 
Squaw Valley winter sports project. It 
brought California its first winter Olympic 
games. But if this appears to be a show 
of overpowering strength, do not let the fore- 
going delude you. 

Last year, JoHN P. Sartor, a Congressman 
from Pennsylvania, knocked San Gorgonio 
out of the box when it was proposed to be 
made available by means of an amendment 
to the wilderness bill. Had the amendment 
gone through, a comparatively small portion 
of the San Gorgonio Range would have been 
made available last year. 

The Pennsylvania Congressman is a leading 
conservationist, honored with numerous 
plaques and scrolls. Sayrior, although he 
never has seen San Gorgonio, caught Con- 
gress on a slow day when there were only 
112 Members on the floor of the House. After 
a scattering of debate, SayLor successfully 
slaughtered a southern California dream— 
this, despite the fact the House Interior Com- 
mittee already had voted to open 10 percent 
of Gorgonio for skiing. 

Unless southern California’s congressional 
delegation shows a solid front this time, 
Sartor and other eastern Congressmen, 
prodded by a conservationist lobby, will de- 
prive southern Californians of Gorgonio’s 


eastern faction shaping a destiny for south- 
ern California, 
FIRE BUILDS 

Representative WILSON, of Los Angeles has 
done a tremendous job in building a fire 
under the mounting movement to open part 
of the Gorgonio Range for winter sports. 
Witson has contacted every member of the 
California congressional delegation and filled 
them in on the San Gorgonio potential. 

If the eastern congressional faction gets 
as busy as last time, however, San Gorgonio 
will be knocked down again, maybe for the 
last time. 

Incredibly, the movement to open San Gor- 
gonio for winter sports has the solid backing 
of major newspapers of southern California. 
The Herald-Examiner has supported the idea 
for years. So has the Los Angeles Times. 
And so has the San Diego Union, whose 
winter sports fans are even worse off than 
those in Los Angeles. San Diegans must 
travel 860 miles (round trip) to the nearest 
dependable snow in northern California— 
Mammoth Mountain. The lucky people of 
Los Angeles only have to travel 700 miles 
round trip. 

Seven hundred miles, when a better snow 
resort can be had straight down the San Ber- 
nardino Freeway, a quick automobile ride of 
80 miles. 

The journalistic tipoff is the fact the San 
Bernardino Sun-Telegram, also, has been 
supporting the San Gorgonio winter sports 
movement for years, and Gorgonio is located 
right there, in San Bernardino County. 

Add to this the absolute truth that each 
newspaper named has been a great asset in 
the conservation cause, more so, you may be 
sure, than some of the militant self-styled 
conservationists who never have been any 
nearer to a wilderness than their own back- 


If you want the greatest winter sports 
area on part of the San Gorgonio Range, 
there is only one thing to do: 

Write your Congressman. 
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Alaska: The Last Best Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 * 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
newspaper or magazine articles or col- 
umns that describe our home States 
favorably for their climate, for their 
beauty, or for some other aspect are al- 
ways a delight to encounter. Some such 
articles are more—they are enthusiastic, 
and they are enthusiastic about the right 
things as we see them. And, reading 
them makes us feel just radiant. 

A recent column by the conservation 
editor of Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
Mr. Edward J. Meeman, certainly makes 
me feel radiant, for he describes very well 
what I feel about Alaska. Mr. Meeman’s 
column was written shortly after he re- 
turned from a 12-day trip to Alaska as a 
member of the National Park Service’s 
Advisory Board. So that others may 
have the opportunity of reading his ex- 
cellent account of what Alaska is, I in- 
sert it here: 

ALASKA: THE Last Best HOPE 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

Jungau.—Abraham Lincoln called the 
United States “the last best hope of earth.” 
In these States, freedom and democracy, 
made effective by the Federal principle, gave 
the human race, which had hitherto failed, 
its opportunity to make a success of God's 
experiment in mankind. 

And, Alaska is the last best hope of these 
United States. 

That I say, after having toured Alaska with 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall’s Advisory 
Board on National Parks. 

“The lower 48“ as Alaskans call them, 
allowed their natural resources to be plun- 
dered and wasted. Misled by “the myth of 
superabundance,” as Secretary Udall calls it, 
19th-century Americans destroyed their for- 
ests, slaughtered their animals (extermi- 
nating some of them), exhausted their soil, 
depleted and polluted their waters, and at 
the 11th hour seeks to restore them. 

Alaska, one-fifth the size of “the lower 
48,” is rich in unplundered natural resources, 
with green lands, pure waters, and abundant 
wild animals. Here can be done what should 
have been done and not done in the lower 
48. Here the exploded “myth of superabun- 
dance” need never be believed. Thus Alaska 
is the last best hope of the United States. 

We saw this vast State of hope and prom- 
ise from every means of transportation— 
plane and train, bus and automobile, boat 
and the giant ocean-going craft which the 
State bullt to connect the port cities of the 
inner passage, and which they modestly 
call ferries because they will carry your car, 
trailer, or truck as well as you, but which 
are also luxury vacation ships. We saw it 
from walking boots. 

We saw range after range of snow-capped, 
green-sloped mountains, topped by the conti- 
nent's highest, 20,320-foot Mount McKinley, 
shining in the sunlight. 

In McKinley Park we saw the pageant of 
wild animals moving in our gaze—a herd of 
caribou, many moose, bear, goats, and even a 
porcupine, A great brown bear fished with 
us in the river at Brooks Camp in Katmai. 

From our boat in Glacier Bay National 
Monument, we saw the great chunks of 
ancient blue ice crumble and fall into the 
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bay with a loud crash, we saw seals sunning 
themselves on the miniature Icebergs; Udall 
sighted a whale. 

Katmai needs only a change of name from 
“monument” to “park” to be recognized, with 
its 4,200 square miles, as our largest national 
park and one of our most interesting. Here 
our helicopter landed in what was called 
the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes after the 
mighty eruption of 1912 which buried more 
than 40 square miles with ash, though there 
are only a dozen smokes now. We peered 
into the craters and felt the warm steam 
which still rises. Fine lakes and streams 
abound. 

So many are the wonders of Alaska that few 
Americans have ever heard of Wood-Tikchik, 
though it is one of this Nation’s finest recrea- 
tion areas. It contains 1,453,014 acres, and 
its feature is a chain of clear, cool, and pure 
lakes, averaging 15 to 20 miles in length and 
1 to 3 miles in width, in which the fish are 
jumping. Rimmed with mountains for 
scenery, of course. The State of Alaska has 
selected it as an area of public lands in which 
it is interested, and natives have laid claim 
to a portion of it, but its future is unde- 
termined. It could become famous as a 
Chain-of-Lakes Park. 

In many areas there are so many rushing 
streams and waterfalls as to seem almost 
commonplace. 

No area is richer in wildfiowers than 
Alaska—even in the tundra of the high 
mountains and the Arctic. Oultivated 
flowers in the gardens are large and brilliant. 
Vegetables are the largest and tenderest, 

Though it is a land of long winters of 
short days and short summers of long days, 
so many discriminating people have found 
happiness in its beauty and delight that 
others are sure to come. 

This growing population will have a great 
but joyous responsibility. They will be the 
custodians of the last best hope of these 
United States. 


Washington Report 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN ef Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my Wash- 
ington Report to my constituents for 
September 6, 1965: x 

POLITICS AND POVERTY 
(Washington Report from Congressman Jim 
MARTIN) 


One of the hit songs of the musical show 
of some years back, “Fiorello,” was “Politics 
and Poker.” Today under Lyndon Johnson, 
the theme song of his administration is fast 
becoming “Politics and Poverty.” Nothing 
is being overlooked by the President in using 
every facet of Government to sew up even 
a single yote. Poverty is the key word to 
initiate Federal programs, control schools, 
supervise business and industry, reduce the 
power of the police and local law enforce- 
ment agencies, and constantly build a larger 
and larger image of L.B.J. as the sole power 
to deal with and solve all human problems. 
Many Members of Congress are becoming 
very much concerned with the handling of 
the poverty program which is being openly 
and arrogantly used by the Democrats to 
strengthen their political machines and to 
control future’ elections. Whether enough 
Congressmen will -be sufficiently concerned 
to reassert the legislative powers of Congress 
remains to be seen. 
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HOME RULE BILL A TEST 
Some of this concern may have been the 


Martin Luther King injected the idea of riots 
and violence in Washington if Congress 
failed to meet their demands on home rule, 
some were reluctant to sign 
under that kind of threat, Responsible Con- 
gressmen, who take seriously their obligation 
to represent the people, resent pressure by 
the President or self-styled leaders of mi- 
nority groups. Passing legislation under 
threat of violence and demonstrations is con- 
trary to the American way, and most Con- 
gressmen put honor, love of country and re- 
sponsibility to the people above party poli- 
tics. It is time the pioneer spirit is re- 
vived among our people. The President 
should be informed, in no uncertain terms, 
that his use of poverty, race and other vote- 
getting gimmicks is not good politics. The 
country simply cannot afford to support mil- 
lions in idleness or to improve the economic 
condition for those who do not care enough 
to try to help themselves, just to perfect the 
Johnson political machine. 
MORE ON RENT SUBSIDIES 


Por the further enlightenment of the 
junior Senator from Alabama and those edi- 
torial writers who are still insisting that his 
housing bill with its rent subsidy provision 
cannot be used to force integrated neighbor- 
hoods, I call attention to several items from 
the September 6 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report: 

“Newscram, Tomorrow.—Change is occur- 
ring in goals of this country’s Negro ‘revolu- 
tion.’ Equal rights no longer are the goal. 
Rights are guaranteed by law. Equal oppor- 
tunity is outmoded, too. It's recognized in 
law. Equal results now are the goal the Gov- 
ernment itself is outlining. It’s not quite 
clear what ‘equal results’ will involve. Rent 
subsidy to-help Negroes. move from slums to 
suburbs is one phase of the new to 
get results. Income ‘supplements’ to bring 
all incomes up to $3,000 is another. More are 


Some liberal Democrats in Congress are pic- 
tured as showing some alarm about the po- 
litical reaction that may come from use of 
rent subsidies to move Negro families from 
city slums into better-class suburban neigh- 
borhoods. In Washington, D.C., a proposal 
is being advanced which calls for some 6,000 
poverty-stricken Negro families to be moved 
from the city to the Capital’s suburbs in 
Maryland and Virginia. 


DANGER FACING BIG CITIES 
(From an article) 


“The ides of subsidized incomes has been 
suggested with Federal payments to families 
with incomes below a fixed level. Rent sub- 
sidies, authorized by a new Federal Housing 
Act, are seen as one way to help break up 
Negro ghettos and scatter Negroes through 
white neighborhoods. In Washington, D.C., 
oficials are seeking to move 6,000 Negro 
families to the suburbs through this plan.” 

REPORT ON REPEAL OF SECTION 14 (b 

The fight to keep section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which protects the rights of 
the States to have or not to have right- 
to-work laws is not over. Although the lib- 
erals passed the bill in the House, the Senate 
is stiffening opposition against repeal. At 
the present time about 26 Senators have 
agreed to take part in extended debate on 
repeal after all other Senate business has 
been concluded. This could mean action to 
repeal right-to-work laws will not be taken in 
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this session and this will give the people 
more time to let their Senators know how 
they feel about this bill before it is taken up 
again next year. Among those leading the 
fight against repeal is Senator DRESEN. 


President’s Warning on Steel 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Johnson has again acted with re- 
sourcefulness and tact in handling an 
extremely difficult problem—the crisis 
posed by the contract negotiations in the 
steel industry. 

When the talks seemed stymied on the 
eve of the strike date, he caRed the 
parties together and impressed on them 
the heaby public interest in the conclu- 
sion of the discussions without costly 
work stoppage. This was a logical fol- 
lowup to his statement at his press con- 
ference a few days earlier. 

The decisions which will be made in Pitts- 
burgh this week are of yital importance to 
every person in this country and to people 
in other parts of the world. 


The Milwaukee Journal of August 26 
analyzes this cautionary declaration of 
the President, elaborating in further de- 
tail the costly effects of a strike in steel. 
I commend this analysis to you and place 
it in the Record at this point: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Aug: 26, 1965] 


PRESIDENT'S WARNING ON STEEL. 

President Johnson"s stern reminder of the 
heavy public responsibilities borne by man- 
agement and labor representatives in the 
current steel negotiations was appropriate 
and timely. 

“The decisions which will be made in 
Pittsburgh this week are of vital importance 
to every person in this country and to people 
in other parts of the world,” the President 
said at his press conference. 

This is so because steel remains by far the 
most important industrial material, three 
times as large in industrial production as all 
other metals combined. An excessive wage 
settlement—one beyond the voluntary wage- 
price guidelines suggested by the adminis- 
tration—would very likely result in a hike 
in steel prices. This surely would touch off 
hikes in a broad range of other prices. Be- 
cause it is so basic to other industries, steel 
cannot avoid being treated as a special case. 

“There must be continued cost and price 
stability in our American economy and I ex- 
pect full and complete responsibility in the 
current wage negotiations, and I expect con- 
tinued stability in steel prices,” the President 
said. To emphasize the point, he also took 
exception—and properly so—to the gener- 
ous 5 percent average pay raise for all Federal 
workers just approved by a House committee. 
The administration had recommended a 3- 
percent increase. 

The immediate concern now, however, is 
what happens in steel. What steelworkers 
mainly need are growing markets for steel 
if they are to avoid more serious job losses. 
And the companies should know that price 
stability and high operating rates are vitally 
important for their own well-being. It is in 
both their interests, as well as the Nation's, 
that a fair, noninflationary settlement be 
reached quickly, 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. George Schuyler, a noted Negro 
reporter and editor, has written a most 
interesting article which appeared in the 
Dallas Morning News for August 19, 1965, 
dealing with racial problems in the 
United States. Because there is always 
two sides to every issue, I would commend 
this article to this body as worthwhile 
reading: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Aug. 19, 
1965] 
RACIAL Acrrators Hrr—Many INNOCENT 
BETRAYED BY FEW 

(Norx.— George S. Schuyler, a reporter and 
editor for Negro newspapers and magazines 
for over 40 years, is one of the most contro- 
Versial Negro intellectuals in America. He 
has long believed that Negro Americans, in 
their own interest, should be conservatives 
rather than radicals in U.S. politics, and that 
they have been led astray by power-hungry 
civil rights leaders.) 


(By George 5. Schuyler) 

New Yorn (NANA) —The current crop of 
antiwhite disturbances, like those in the past, 
is the inevitable consequences of the increas- 
ing competition between rival civil rights 
groups led by career agitators vying for the 
Profits of organized pandemonium. 

Never have s0 many innocent people been 
betrayed by so few for so little. 

There are as many different kinds of 
Negroes as there are white people, and most 
Of them deplore the bad reputation they have 
been given by the excesses of the agitational 
and criminal elements of their so-called race. 
They respect life and property. They own 
Millions of homes, automobiles, and modern 
utensils and do not cram the jails. Like their 
White peers, they are eager to live in peace. 
They have no illusions about the marching, 
mobbing, picketing, vandalizing Negro ele- 
Ment. They know there is a lot of law in the 
end of a policeman’s nightstick, and they 
Want it used. 

Above all, these Negroes wish white people 
in authority would stop flattering and en- 
Couraging the sorcerer’s apprentices leading 
astray the mentally retarded and criminally- 
bent black minority. 

Utilizing the traditional techniques of 
“Spontaneous disorder, well known to Com- 
munists, Nazis and other political perverts, 
the self-appointed leaders of the Negro rey- 
Olution have for years recklessly incited 
Young Negroes to mass action inside (and 
Often outside) the urban Negro enclaves. 

In turn, they have denounced police bru- 
tality, the white power structure, residential 
Segregation, de facto segregated schools, job 
discrimination, phony white liberals and 
have pronounced a whole gamut of griev- 
ances which could not possibly be solved or 
even ameliorated in a century, if then, and 
Will never lessen racial conflict. 

Constant suggestions of a long, hot sum- 
Mer and conditions getting worse before they 
get better, are but invitations to hoodlums, 
arsonists, and vandals, aided by white beat- 
nik amoralists and malcontent leftists cur- 
Tently disturbing our campuses. 

Not a single one of these trumpeted evils 

nonexistent here nor in any other country 

ly circumstanced. They are products 
Of our color caste system which will never be 
improved by Negro insurrection They are 
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in all multiracial and multiethnic societies 
from Soviet Muslim Asia to Central Africa. 
These problems are more agitated here be- 
cause the United States has been a sitting 
duck for left-wing moralizers who have made 


millions of well-meaning Americans feel like 


Nazi racists and who have persuaded gullible 
Negroes into believing the only thing holding 
them back is persecution. 

Only the most self-serving demagogs, 
arrogant know it alls or men with social rev- 
olution in mind would stir up a social situ- 
ation so fraught with tragedy for Negroes or 
profess to believe that any predominant so- 
cial class would willingly surrender power, 
prestige, and privileges in the face of threats 
and violent demonstrations. 

Ever since the long and futile Montgomery 
bus boycott (settled not by marching but 
by Federal court order), the peripatetic Dr. 
Martin Luther King and his posse of political 
parsons in the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference (SCLC) have roamed the 
country collecting coins and infecting the 
mentally retarded with the germs of civil 
disobedience, camouflaged as nonviolence and 
love of white people. 

Phony prayers for the salvation of white 
“oppressors” and chanting slave songs fooled 
nobody except possibly the utopians and 
wishful thinkers. Only the unwary and true 
believers thought this program was anything 
but pixilated. 

As many Negroes foresaw, the net result of 
this long encouragement of civil disobedi- 
ence, disdain for authority, and general disre- 
spect for public morals was to set the stage 
for the successive disgraceful orgies of burn- 
ing, looting, vandalism, and death, with the 
criminal elements of the slum proletariat 
taking over. Ironically, when police called 
upon these civil rights leaders to help con- 
trol the rampaging mobs, they were, if found, 
completely ineffective. 

With the recklessness of complete igno- 
rance or irresponsibility, the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference sent its mobile 
gangs of young clergymen from place to 
place to take over the revolution despite ex- 
pressed objections of local leaders, even mo- 
bilizing schoolchildren to face police clubs, 
dogs, and firehoses, breeding ill-will and 
jeopardizing Negro jobs by promotion of 
nuisance tactics. No matter how many 
minions might be jugged by the police, the 
Reverend Mr. King always contrived to get 
out in time for his next speaking engage- 
ment. 

James Farmer, the professional pacifist 
and war resister who heads the Congress of 
Racial Equality, has played an even more 
sinister role with outright challenges to law, 
order, and public peace. Like SCLC, this 
outfit operates schools of subversion where 
graduates are trained in how to march on 
city halls and courthouses, fall limp when 
arrested and in other ways make pests of 
themselves. 

Not to be outdone by these competitors 
for the scarce civil rights dollar, the veteran 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People saw the expedience of adopt- 
ing the same tactics of boycotts, sit-ins, 
marches, and picketings. It even went much 
further by thinking up the de facto school 

m gimmick which has kept the 
North and East in an uproar for the last 3 


years. 

The empty assumption behind this cam- 
paign is that schools predominantly attended 
by Negro children are ipso facto segregated 
and therefore inferior and that to equalize 
public education this “imbalance” must be 
corrected by moving the Negro children into 
predominantly white schools. -Since 
was and is obviously impossible, what small 
victories have attended these herculean ef- 
forts have been pyrrhic. Nowhere have 
school boycotts, marches, and beseigements 
of boards of education done else but worsen 
race relations. 
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basically competitive society, but it adds 
up to another “reason” for suspicion and 
hatred of white people. 

All of these civil rights leaders have joined 
in a loud chorus denouncing police brutality 
or the forceful suppression of crime which 
flourishes in every large Negro community. 
Every subordinate from coast to coast joined 
in the hue and cry, although decent Negroes 
as well as whites suffer from this criminal ele- 
ment. The cry sounds in many cities, with 
monotonous regularity, for civilian review 
boards to help wreck discipline and restrain 
the police from doing what they are hired 
to do. This outcry has emboldened the 
Negro criminal element and lowered its re- 
spect for and fear of the police. 

The respectable’ bulk of Negroes has been 
reduced to silence by the terrorism of the 
agitational element. Every Negro who has 
openly opposed its illegal and senseless ac- 
tions has been denounced as an “Uncle Tom,” 
an enemy of his people and lackey of the 
whites. 

One and authentic Negro 
leader, the Reverend Dr. Joseph E. Jackson, 
president of the 5 million strong National 
Baptist Convention of America, Inc., was 
hooted off the stand in Chicago’s stadium 
because he expressed views opposed to those 
of the professional agitators. The current 
president of the Philadelphia branch of the 
NAACP has had a field day denouncing the 
conservative middle-class Negroes in the or- 
ganization. 

Craven politicians have contributed much 
to this insurrecti atmosphere by not 
standing up to the intellectual authors of 
violence and subversion. 

Consider the spectacle of New York's Mayor 
Robert Wagner skulking through the base- 
ment of New York's city hall rather than have 
thrown out the beatniks picketing his of- 
fice; of other high officials permitting their 
work to be disrupted In the name of civil 
rights; of needed public construction being 
halted by CORE beatniks; of President John- 
son being booed at the New York World's 
Fair. The power structure has been long 
suffering but much too cooperative for its 
own good. 

Most of the civil rights leaders who have 
sparked these insurrections would still be 
unknown if it had not been for the mass 
communication media which publicized them 
on every occasion, put them on innumer- 
able television programs and wrote profiles 
of them as if they wanted this racket to suc- 
ceed. At the same time newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and television sought out not a 
single Negro with an opposing viewpoint. It 
is hard to remember such a one-sided pres- 
entation. 

Just prior to the Los Angeles shambles, a 
local radio station had on one of its pro- 
grams an ex-criminal, Charlie Sims, head of 
the gun-carrying Louisiana Deacons for De- 
fense and Justice. Undoubtedly, tens of 
thousands of Los Angeles Negroes heard and 
applauded him. 

When returning Gov. Edmund Brown of 
California described the Los Angeles sham- 
bles as “a state of siege,” he spoke aptly. 
President Johnson expressed horror over the 
bloody orgy but did not speculate on the 
causes of it all. To find the source, he needed 
to look no farther than the Negro civil 
rights leaders with whom he has frequently 
conferred, especially when they promised 
to suspend demonstrations until after the 
1964 election. 

Now that the Civil Rights Act of 1965 and 
the Voting Rights Act are operative, he and 
everybody else had a right to expect that 
we would see an end to demonstrations, 
picketing, arson, looting, and vandalism. 
But these evils are easier started than stop- 
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ped, and they just dont go away because 
another law is on the books. 


A Serious Threat to Children—PKU 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years, the Nation has been conscious of 
the growing number of mentally retarded 
children. In the first half of this decade, 
a great impetus developed to try to find 
some answers to the problems relating 
to mental retardation in children. Medi- 
cal science stil has many questions yet 
to answer. However, one of the great 
developments in coping with this prob- 
lem has been the discovery of a test to 
detect phenylketonuria in a new born 
infant. The State of California has re- 
cently passed a law encouraging the test- 
ing of infant children, which can be done 
very easily by either a pediatrician or the 
parents, at home. 

I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an article from the May 
issue of the PTA magazine, published by 
the Parent and Teachers Association, de- 
scribing this serious threat to children 
and offering new hope to parents who 
desire to avoid the dread outcome of this 
serious disease relating to mental re- 
tardation in children: 

A SERIOUS THREAT TO CHILDREN—PKU 

Phenylketonuria (fen-il-ke-to-nu-re-ah)— 
PRU, for short—is known to be an important 
cause of a preventable defect that occurs in 
some infants and young children, An in- 
born error of metabolism, PKU is character- 
ized by a unique type of mental retardation. 
The infant is born y normal but 
has a basic enzyme deficiency that leads to 
deterioration of the brain. 

If the defect is known, however, the new- 
born baby can be put on a special diet to 
prevent the toxic effect. This must be done 
soon after birth. Otherwise the special diet 
will not help, for mental retardation will al- 
ready have set in. 

Three drops of blood can be the means of 
discovering the deficiency before any brain 


test may detect the tendency in the mother 
prior to, or very early after, conception, If 
the mother-to-be follows the preventive diet, 
her offspring will not be likely to suffer from 
this type of brain damage. 

PTA members and their friends are hereby 
asked to urge their State legislators to enact 
legislation making it compulsory for each 
expectant mother and newborn infant be 
tested for PKU. The legislation should also 
provide for public education about PKU, 
for aid to the parents of the little victims 
(the cost of the special diet is high), and 
for a thorough program of recordkeeping. 
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The entire program should be conducted by 
the State Department of Public Health, which 
should be allowed to set standards and rules. 

Six States already have such mandatory 
laws: New York, Massachusetts, Louisiana, 
Rhode Island, Illinois (permissive), and Ore- 
gon, All States should have them. 


Clergymen Must Obey the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, the recent rioting in Los Angeles and 
the alarming increase in crime make it 
imperative that we rededicate ourselves 
to a renewed respect for the law. With- 
out law we are not a civilized society, but 
rather a people reverting to the law of 
the jungle. The rights of all the people 
are safe only in a society ruled by law 
in which the proper respect is shown for 
the observance of the law and where 
transgressors against the law and against 


-society must pay the penalty for their 


transgressions. 

One of the tragedies of our time is that 
many well-intentioned persons, includ- 
ing members of the clergy, motivated by 
the high purpose of eliminating injus- 
tices and inequality, have allowed them- 
selves to be entrapped by those who be- 
lieve any means is justified to obtain a 
good end and who are willing to disre- 
gard the law when it does not fit into the 
attainment of their goals. Consequently, 
we have broken down the respect for law 
and order and have encouraged the less 
highly motivated and the criminal to 
scoff at the law with the result that rob- 
bery, rape, murder, and-crimes of vio- 
lence are dally occurences on the streets 
of our cities. 


In his column in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of September 2, David Law- 
rence quotes Rev. Dr. Robert B. Watts, 
an Episcopal minister, who reminds his 
fellow clergymen that they, too, must 
obey the law. Mr. Lawrence's column 
follows: 

EPISCOPAL MINISTER REPLIES ro RN 

(By David Lawrence) 

It isn't often that a clergyman has also 
had a successful career as a Government 
lawyer and in private business. Ministers 
have rarely had the opportunity to study the 
law of the land as was the experience of 
Rev. Dr. Robert B. Watts, pastor of an Epis- 
copal church in La Jolla, Calif. 

A sermon delivered by Dr. Watts since the 
Los Angeles riots deplores the doctrine that 
it is all right to disobey an “unjust” law. 
The latter idea, enunciated by Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Negro leader, has 
aroused considerable objection not only 
among clergymen but among laymen as well 
throughout the country. 

Dr. Watts graduated from Yale Law School, 
where he was editor of the Yale Law Jour- 
nal. He practiced law in Chicago and New 
York, and was chief assistant U.S. attor- 
ney in New York City for several years and 
served also as special assistant to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. He was 
with the National Labor Relations Board 
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for 9 years from 1934 to 1943. For 3 of 
these he was general counsel of the Board 
and argued many of its cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He served also 
in business as vice president and general 
counsel of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
and later with General Dynamics Corp. He 
was ordained in 1958 fn the Episcopal diocese 
of Los Angeles. Dr. Watts, in his recent ser- 
mon, said: 

“There has been advanced by various 
philosophical followers of Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., one of the most extraordinary sug- 
gestions ever made in Anglo-Saxon or Amer- 
ican legal annals. As a mixture of sophistry 
and softheadedness, brewed by nonlegal or 
corroded legal minds, I assert that this sug- 
gestion has spawned the present wave of 
destruction now sweeping the country, 

“In brief, this proposed doctrine is that if 
any individual citizen or group of citizens, 
after meditation, comes to the conclusion 
that any law is unjust, and further conclude 
that if apprehended he or they are willing to 
accept the penalty imposed for violation of 
the law, then it becomes morally justifiable 
to break the law openly and notoriously. 

“Of course the worst thing about this doc- 
trine is that there are no dividing lines in it. 
If it is valid for a small violation, it applies 
equally to a more serious one. Once you 
start this approach there is no stopping. It 
is like a roller coaster which nears the top 
of the track. Once you push it over a little 
bit, it plunges down all the way. } 

“The amazing thing is that many clergy of 
this church, including both priests and bish- 
ops, have openly and officially accepted this 
doctrine. clergymen have received 
written 9 of this doctrine for their 

And large numbers of clergy of 
this and other communions have been sent, 
or have gone on their own volition, to south- 
ern areas for the sole purpose of 
racial concerns by open law defiance pursu- 
ant to this new assertion of moral right. 

“Finally, as sorely distressed Christians, we 
see instance after instance of reluctance on 
the part of elected officials to meet lawless- 
ness quickly and firmly lest there be an ad- 
verse effect upon their personal political 
careers at the ballot box. Thank God, not 
all our officials are of this character, but too 
many are.” 

Dr. Watts declared that it ought to be per- 
fectly clear that no person, “however exalted 
he may be or regard himself, has the right 


but to reject the doctrine of a morally justi- 
fied civil disobedience, He urged that there 
be no compromise with lawlessness, and he 
added that Christians should “seek by all 
lawful and proper means to help our neigh- 
bors to achieve civic equality of treatment 
and betterment of opportunity for self-im- 
provement.” 

While it is understandable that there 
should be a difference of viewpoint as to the 
wisdom of participation by the clergy in 
public demonstrations, there has been much 
discussion among the clergymen as to how 
far such activities should extend. There is 

d sentiment that clergymen, as in- 
dividual citizens, may express themselves 
freely on problems of human behavior, but 
that ministers ought not to take part in sit- 
ins or lie-ins in any mass protests which can 
incite violence. 

It is apparent that many of the younger 
clergymen are taking the position that, since 
the objective is worthy, any method used to 
achieve it is permissible, whereas the clergy- 
men of more mature years, irrespective of 
thelr sectarian affiliations, are arguing that 
clergymen have the same obligation as do 
other Citizens to:obey the law. 
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Steel: L.B.J. Put Prestige on the Line 
SPEECH 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 16, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us would ‘agree I think that President 
Lyndon Johnson is a remarkably suc- 
cessful Chief Executive. The fact of his 
success sometimes obscures a rather ba- 
sic truth—his fights have not always 
been easy ones. Many have been diffi- 
cult, controversial struggles in which he 
laid his personal prestige on the line. 

The fact he won those battles should 
not keep us from recognizing and com- 
mending him from riskifig to enter them 
in the first place. 

An outstanding article by Marianne 
Means in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of September 1, 1965, makes this 
point with rare clarity of thought. Be- 
ginning with the President’s interven- 
tion in the railroad negotiations of last 
year and coming up to the present steel 
talks and the discharge petition on home 
rule, Miss Means demonstrates the cour- 
age with which the President has backed 
matters in which he believes. 

This article deserves further distri- 
bution and I place it in the Recorp at 
this time: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 
Sept. 1, 1965] 
Srzm.— L. B. J. PUTS PRESTIGE ON THE LINE 
(By Marianne Means) 

Wasuincron, September 1—President 
Johnson's intervention in the steel crisis 
demonstrates his willingness to put his pres- 
tige boldly on the line for matters in which 
he believes eyen when he runs grave risk of 
defeat—and subsequent embarrassment. 

Not all Presidents have been so agreeable 
to sticking their necks out, or felt them- 
Selves able to do 80. 

President Johnson, however, has not hesi- 
tated to throw his weight behind projects 
and solutions he feels would not reach frui- 
tion without him. His highly publicized dis- 
cussions with steel—union and management 
Officials—and his personal announcement of 
the 8-day postponement of the strike dead- 
line represent the latest example in a series 
of such Presidential moves. 

HOME RULE BILL 

He recently called, for instance, for sup- 
Port for a petition now circulating in the 
House to get a bill that would give home rule 
to the District of Columbia out of the Dis- 
trict Committee. It is highly unusual for 2 
President to openly back a congressional 
Petition, because such petitions are devices 
for getting around the traditional procedures 
of Congress and Presidents usually hesitate 
to encourage Congress to break tradition. 

The President did not seem to be bothered 
by the fact that House Speaker JOHN Mc- 
Cormack, Democrat, of Massachusetts, and 
House Whip Cart ALBERT, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa, have refused to sign the petition and 
the petition is currently woefully short of 
the required 218 signatures. 

President Johnson also intervened in last 
Year's railroad crisis, calling labor and man- 
8 to the White House and personally 

contract negotiations until an 
ee was reached and a nationwide 
Strike averted. The President acted in the 
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face of prevailing hopelessness over the rail- 
road deadlock. 

He risked a personal defeat if his inter- 
vention had not succeeded in a year when 
he was running for election. 

OPERATING THEORY 

President Johnson’s theory of operating 
in the White House is to throw all of his re- 
sources into a fight to get what he wants, 
He has not avoided controversial issues. 

Some Presidents, however, felt chary of ex- 
panding their prestige on projects of less 
than the highest significance. They have 
helped only mildly and privately, saving their 
popularity points for the biggest battles. 

President Kennedy followed this practice 
in some measure. Frequently he told visitors 
that he was hoarding his prestige for the bat- 
tles he expected after the 1964 election, when 
he hoped to have been reelected by a wide 
margin. 

The late President had giyen up on medi- 
care and was going to wait until after 1964 
to make another major effort to see it pass 
Congress. He was also holding back a well- 
developed outline for what became President 
Johnson's war on poverty, expecting to pro- 
pose the project during his 1964 reelection 
campaign. 


Gen. William C. Westmoreland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had the pleasure of knowing Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland for a number 
of years. As I am sure everyone knows 
he is in command of our operations in 
Vietnam. I first met General Westmore- 
land when he held a command in Korea; 
later as the Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. 

Mr. Edwin White has written a very 
fine word picture and description of Gen- 
eral Westmoreland which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Dallas Morning News. 
I include the article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

OUR GENERAL AT THE FRONT 
(By Edwin Q. White) 

SAIGON, VIETNAM, August 21—Striding 
rapidly toward the helicopter, the man in 
fatigue uniform and jungle boots glanced to 
his left, then stopped suddenly and asked, 
“What's over there?” 

Ducking under the tail of the waiting heli- 
copter, Gen. William C. Westmoreland went 
to see for himself. The commander of Amer- 
ican military forces in Vietnam found a 
group of soldiers reinforcing a mortar em- 
placement. They were members of part of 
the ist U.S. Army Division that arrived re- 
cently in Vietnam. 

Westmoreland asked each man a few ques- 
tions, then returned to the helicopter and 
was whirled away for a look at other units 
stationed near 

The two door gunners peered over their 


hunched forward in his seat and talked over 
the noise of the engine, 

“I always like to be with 
field," he said. “You have out 
see them * * to see what they're doing and 
how they're getting along. It 
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perspective that you can never get back in 
headquarters. 

“Of course, the trouble is there is Just never 
enough time.“ 

With more than 70,000 American military 
men now in South Vietnam and more ex- 
pected soon, Westmoreland finds increasing 
demands on his time. 

“I still try to get out at least three times a 
week,” he said, “once for a full day and twice 
for a half day each.” 

There are endless rounds of conferences, 
meetings and briefings. Countless reports 
must be handled. Ceremonies and official so- 
cial functions must be attended. All these 
things take up time. 

Westmoreland has given orders that the 
men of his command work at least 60 hours 
a week. His own day starts at 6:30 a.m., with 
a few brisk calisthenics and a light meal. It 
normally winds up late at night with him 
poring over material that must be read. Add- 
ed up, it makes for a workweek of consider- 
ably more than 60 hours. 

Westmoreland, who received his fourth star 
of a fuli general 1 year ago, officially heads 
the Military Assistance Command Vietnam 
(MACV), and the newly designated US. 
Army Vietnam. The latter was set up July 21 
in a move to streamline the American chain 
of command in Vietnam, replacing the for- 
mer U.S. Army Support Command. 

The nature of the establishment here dic- 
tates that Westmoreland work closely with 
the American diplomatic mission, and also 
with the young men who hold power in the 
Saigon government. The premier is Nguyen 
Cao Ky, a flying general who still actively 
commands the Vietnamese air force. At 34, 
Ky is 17 years younger than Westmoreland. 

Westmoreland emphasizes repeatedly that 
the war here is different from any other war. 
Because this is true, it poses problems for the 
American military commander that require 
the talents and skills of politician, diplomat 
and umpire as well as soldier. 

Despite the thousands of Americans that 
have poured into the country, the war here 
technically is Vietnam's war. U.S. soldiers, 
Marines, airmen, Navy and Coast Guard men 
are here to assist and support the Vietnamese 
in their fight against the Communists. There 
is no joint command, South Vietnam is a 
sovereign country, a point that some of its 
military leaders have been known to carry 
to an extreme. 

Westmoreland, a trim 6-foot, 180-pound 
man with cropped gray hair and a firmly 
chiseled jaw, recently climbed to the top of 
a mound of red Vietnamese earth during a 
field trip and looked at the upturned faces 
of a group of American troops gathered 
around him. 

“I asked for you to come here,” he said, 
“because I needed you to help us in our 
effort to help the Vietmamese. You have 
come a long way from your homes and your 
families. 

“You have come to a country and a people 
that are strange to you. But these are good 
people. They have fought long and they 
haye fought well against Communist aggres- 
sion. We are here to help them in this fight. 
Force must be used to resist force.” 

Westmoreland is no stranger to war in far- 
off lands. Born March 26, 1914, in Saxon, 
S.C., he was graduated from the US. Military 
Academy at West Point in 1936. In May 
1941, he was with the 9th Infantry Division 
when it headed for action in World War II 


Returning from Europe after World War IT 
as a colonel, Westmoreland completed air- 
borne training and in July 1952 came to the 
Far East. He commanded the 187th Airborne 
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Regimental Combat Team in three cam- 
paigns of the Korean war. 

Westmoreland came to Vietnam in Janu- 
ary 1964 as deputy commander of MACV. He 
became acting commander of the assistance 
command that June and formally took over 
as commander August 1, 1964. 

Westmoreland has no illusions about the 
different war that is being fought in Vietnam. 

With his heavy, dark brows crinkled 
against the slashing brilliance of the Viet- 
namese sun, he will go to his troops in the 
field and say: 

“This is a different kind of war than we 
have ever had to fight before. There is no 
front and no rear. There are no battlelines. 
The enemy is to the front, to the rear, to 
the right and to the left. 

“He is aggressive and he is cunning. He 
must never be underestimated. But I know 
you are better soldiers, that you can face the 
challenge of this different kind of war and 
that you can do the job that must be done 
here,” 

Often described as a “soldier's soldier,” the 
lean general moves among his troops in the 
field without any sign of pomp or bluster. 
When possible, he has a few personal words 
for each man, Often he meets men who 
have served with him in other wars. 

Back in the helicopter, he pulls a field 
jacket around his shoulders to guard against 
the sudden change from the steamy tempera- 
tures of the ground to the chilling winds that 
beat through the doors. 

“It’s a lot different here,” he says, “but 
they're good soldiers. They'll do all right. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE oy Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall haye control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL RecorD, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rrconp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recozp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
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and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of 


made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


September 3, 1965 


10(b). Makeup of the Appendir.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shal? not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 


as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

- 12. Official Reporters — The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
; EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
Directory. No sale shall be made 
ree 5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


Foreign Assistance Funds 
Obligation, Fiscal Years 1957-66 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend, and with the thought 
that it might be of ready reference when 
the House debates the foreign assistance 
appropriation bill tomorrow, I include a 
tabulation showing total funds available 
for obligation for the mutual defense and 
development program for each of the last 
9 years, and for the current fiscal year, 
1866, as estimated under the bill reported 
by the Committee on Appropriations. In 
other words, it reflects what the commit- 
tee proposes for this year and what Con- 
gress has done over the 10-year period. 

One-third of the total for the current 
Year 1966 is for military assistance in 
moun Vietnam and several other coun- 

es. 

Two-thirds of the total is for economic 
assistance and development, including 
Substantial amounts for South Vietnam 
and southeast Asia and for the Alliance 
for Progress initiated in 1960 in Latin 
America. 

The right-hand column—column 5 of 
the table—shows that total obligational 
authority proposed in the committee bill 
for 1966 is far below what Congress al- 
lowed for obligation 5 years ago in fiscal 
year 1961, for example—over $1 billion 
below. 

The committee bill is likewise far be- 
low fiscal 1962. It is also far below 
fiscal 1963. It is sightly below last year. 
It is even below fiscal year 1960, the last 
Year of the previous administration. 

In fact, the total estimated available 
for obligation this year under the com- 
mittee bill is lower than the amount for 
any of the last 9 years. 

The table follows: 


Foreign assistance—Mutual defense and 


= development program 
STATEMENT OF AVAILADILITIES—10 YEARS 
(FISCAL YEAR 1957 THROUGH 1966) 
fin millions of dollars 


Appendix 


ilable for Foreign assistance—Mutual defense and 
Available f development program —Continued 
Un millions of doliurs} 
Total 
Budget | Appro- available 
estimate” pristion for obli- 
gation 
j 
| 
u) (2) | (8) (5) 
under 
1958 

Milltary.... 1,600.0 | 1,340.0 2, 2. 1 

Economie 1,786.9 1,428.8 1,827.4 
Total. . 3,380.9 | 2,768.8 3, 889.5 
1940 ert 

Military.. 1,800.0} 1,515.0 1, 787.2 

Econowsic. 2, 878. 1 1.603. 1 2, 151. 9 
Total. . . 4,175.1 | 3,448.1 3, 939. 1 
1960 8 

Military zz 1. 000. 0 1,300.0 1,617.6 

Econoulle__| 2,830.0 | 1,925.8 2, 105.8 
Total. 3,723.4 
1961 

Military... 

Economic... 

Total. 
1962 

Militury y 

Economie 
Totul. 

1963 

Military__.__| 1, 

Economie. 3,461.3 2, 855. 4 
Total. 4,961.3 | 3,923.9 4, 573.9 
1564 l 

Militury_...- 1,405.0 | 1,000.0 1,317.9 

Economic.. 3,120.3 | 2,000.0 2, 418.5 
Total...) 4,525.3 | 3,000.0 3,738. 4 

—ͤ—— 
19654 

Military 1. 055.0 1,055.0 1,325.5 

Economic...) 2,461.7] 2,195.0 2, 325. 8 
Total. 3,516.7 | 3,250.0 

. 1966 1 

Military 

Economie 
Total. 


1 Title I of the bill, representing funds for the eco- 
nomic and military assistance 


‘ > 
Committee bill. 


Source: Prepared hy the Agency for International 
Development, Sept. 2, 1965. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, a word 
about the coverage of this table. 

The figures pertain to military and 
economic assistance programs—title I of 
the bill, foreign assistance. These are 
the programs traditionally understood to 
constitute the “foreign aid program,” or, 
as it is sometimes referred to, the “mu- 
tural security program.” As such, they 
do not, of course, take in all oversea or 


foreign-type expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment—nor has the so-called foreign 
aid program ever been considered or un- 
derstood to be so all embracing. 

There are, and for many years there 
have been, a number of activities involv- 
ing U.S. operations overseas or other ex- 
penditure programs having oversea as- 
pects to them. Obvious examples are 
the Peace Corps; the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram of sales of our surplus agricultural 
commodities for the currencies of the 
countries concerned; construction of 
oversea military bases; and so on. These 
are outside the so-called foreign aid 
program; traditionally, they always have 
been outside of it. 

The table I have inserted is consistent 
with the one used last year. And it ison 
all fours with the traditional concept and 
understanding of the so-called foreign 
aid or mutual security program. I hope 
it will be helpful. 


Gadsden Is on the Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, there are those who have at- 
tempted to malign my State of Alabama 
and the South by trying to prove that 
our economy is stagnant and our cities 
dying. It is true that in some areas 


This is not due to a lack of eco- 
nomic growth but rather to the fact that 


of the country whose people are con- 
cerned with conditions of the unskilled 
worker in the South, white and Negro, 
5 the doors of their commu- 


who would like to move 


of this problem, the story that 
is dying because of its racial 


zens, colored and white, will all benefit 

from the new opportunities created. 
The following editorial from the Gads- 

den Times gives an account of our city’s 


advance: 
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[From the Gadsden Times, Sept. 2, 1965] 
PRACTICAL Support or Crry’s ADVANCE 


Practical application can be given to the 
claim that Gadsden's on the Go.” 

Figures released by Alabama Business, a 
publication of the University of Alabama, 
show the beginning of an almost record 
business summer for Gadsden. 

Some of this is reflected in the 8.3 increase 
in retail sales for the first 6 months of this 
year, with a similar increase in bank debits. 
Too, following a statewide trend, the people 
of Gadsden are seemingly putting a greater 
the normal share of their disposable in- 
come into savings. 

(Personal income of Alabamians has 
shown one of the sharpest increases of any 
State this year, according to a report from 
Business Week magazine. For the first 6 
months of 1965, Alabama's personal income 
is up 10.7 percent compared to last year. 
The national average was up 7.8 percent.) 

Another area of Gadsden's healthy finan- 
cial condition is seen in building activity, 
not enjoyed so well in Birmingham, Tusca- 
loosa, and other sections in the State. 

Unemployment claims were down 9.5 per- 
cent in the same survey period. 

These are figures that can talk, and they 
tell a most encouraging story of just how well 
off Gadsden really is. 

With a rejuvenated community spirit firm- 
ly established among our citizens, plus a rosy 
financial environment, in the weeks and 
months ahead we should be quite safe to as- 
sume that even greater days lie just beyond. 


Topsfield Civil Defense Training Center 
Rated No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Brendan Malin of the Boston Globe 
called the attention of the Massachu- 
setts community to the Massachusetts 
Civil Defense Training Academy in Tops- 
field, Mass. This unique institution is a 
national model of instruction in the pro- 
vision of community services in the event 
of natural or manmade disasters. 

Among the students at the academy 
have been police, fire, military, and other 
State officials from all over New England 
and from New York, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington as well. 

The situations for which they are 
trained range from military catastrophes 
to such natural disasters as flood, 
drought, and hurricane. Under leader- 
ship of State Civil Defense Director Allan 
R. Zenowitz, the academy has prepared 
numerous officials to respond effectively 
and efficiently in time of crisis. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the text of the Boston Sunday Globe arti- 
cle in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Topsrietp CD TRAINING CENTER RATED No, 1 

(By Brendan Malin) 

This weekend 60 Coast Guard Reservists 
from Greater Boston have been at one of the 
busiest, if least-prominent, training centers 
in the country. 

In a building which might be mistaken 
tor the stately residence of a retired business 
tycoon they have been undergoing intensive 
drill in rescue processes—to be applied dur- 
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ing fire, hurricane or flood havoc, or in the 
event of enemy action against the United 
States. 

This is the Massachusetts Civil Defense 
Training Academy and, although sheltered 
by the sylvan retreat that is Palmer State 
Park in Topsfield, it represents an effective 
showcase for the success of Massachusetts 
Civil Defense as an essential and growing 
community service. 

The Topsfield training center has been 
rated by the U.S. Department of Defense as 
the No. 1 school of its type in the country. 

As such it has drawn “students’—military, 
police, firemen, and key State officlals—from 
Chicago, New York, Washington, as well as 
the six New England States. And the result 
has been the protective screening of a whole 
network of communities from the hazards 
involved in manmade or natural disasters. 

Civil defense has a military connotation, 
conveying the impression of an organization 
which would spring to life only in the dire 
circumstances of an enemy attack on the 
United States. This, of course, is an en- 
tirely false interpretation, ignoring growth 
of CD into the field of emergency planning— 
to marshal local or State forces in the event 
of a major fire, to organize drought relief or 
flood rescue, to provide instant hospitaliza- 
tion at the point of disaster, to disseminate 
the concept of safety in home and school, 
Office, and factory. 

State Civil Defense Director Allan R. Zeno- 
witz analyzes the new and expanding role 
of civil defense in these words: “People must 
realize that civil defense is not a military 
establishment. It is strictly a civilian or- 
ganization—it is another adjunct to muni- 
cipal government, like a fire department.” 

Zenowitz, a major in the U.S. Army Re- 
serve, sees civil defense as the vital planning 
and provisioning element in coping with 
emergencies, ranging from simple accidents 
in the home to the protection of the popu- 
lation in the event of nuclear attack. 

As a starting point in this kitchen-to- 
bomb-shelter concept, there is the medical 
self-help training program, the aim of which 
is to educate one person in every family 
in the steps to be taken when a domestic 
mishap injures a member of the household 
or when a local fire or disaster threatens 
many lives. It ranges from the treatment 
of burns and the application of bandages 
to protection against radioactive fallout. 
The plan has been enthusiastically supported 
by Cardinal Cushing and many other church 
leaders. 

Under it, civil defense personnel provide 
instruction in the schools, to the employees 
of industry, to city and town council staffs 
and to nurses. 

Hospitals throughout the State also work 
in close liaison with CD. Tufts Medical 
School sends its freshman students to take 
part in the disaster training program at 
Topsfield, and the University of Massachu- 
setts cooperates in the provision of radio- 
logical monitoring courses. 


A recent CD innovation is the provision of 
mobile hospitals for instant movement to 
the scene of a disaster. 


Director Zenowitz says that each of these 
hospitals will accommodate 200 patients. 
“We have over 100 of them now.“ he explains, 
“prepositioned at major population centers. 
They have surgery, X-ray, and similar equip- 
ment built in and they can be assembled 
for movement to the scene of a local dis- 
aster within 20 minutes.” 

A recurrent emergency in which civil de- 
fense now plays a major corrective role is 
drought. CD has been the agency providing 
Governor Volpe with daily reports on the 
parched lands of Massachusetts, and since 
November of 1964 it has organized pumping 
and piping facilities for the delivery of more 
than 3 billion gallons of water to affected 
regions. 

Even more valuable is the function of civil 
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defense in establishing an intentory of recur- 
rent water requirements. Thirteen task 
forces representing local volunteers from in- 
dustry and labor, were set up throughout the 
State to help with solutions. 

Training and the coordination of local 
leadership are key aims of civil defense, says 
Zenowitz, who points to the success achieved 
in securing the cooperation of vital State 
businesses in emergency planning. 

Representatives of the Massachusetts pe- 
troleum industry have conferred with CD 
officers on plans for governmental contro! of 
gasoline in the event of a national emergency. 
And N.E.T. & T. technicians are working with 
CD on plans for emergency communications, 

In these and other key industrial and dis- 
tributive fields more than 2,000 volunteers 
cooperate with civil defense in planning for 
the continuance of vital services—food, fuel 
and commerce, for example—in the event of 
a military or natural-disaster emergency. 

And the aspect of civil defense about which 
nobody likes to think—nuclear attack. 

Zenowitz points out that the technical- 
advisory facilities of civil defense are avali- 
able to homeowners in the provision of 
shelters. But he concedes that the obstacle 
of apathy on the part of individual citizens 
has yet to be overcome. 

Public shelter programs are the responsi- 
bility of the city and town authorities, and 
Zenowitz explains that instead of lagging in 
this enterprise, Massachusetts is slightly 
ahead of the national average so far as shel- 
ter provision is concerned. 

Shelters, licensed as of this month, provide 
accommodations for more than two million 
persons. Of these, almost a million spaces 
are fully stocked with food, water, medical 
kit and radiation monitoring equipment. 

Of these totals, 1,194,000 public shelter 
epaces—387,047 of them fully stocked—are 
located in the city of Boston. 


Ambassador to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp an excellent editorial in the 
South Bend Tribune commending Presi- 
dent Johnson for his appointment of the 
distinguished Postmaster General, John 
Gronouski, to serve as our Ambassador 
to Poland. 


I agree with the Tribune praising this 
appointment and I am confident that 
Mr. Gronouski will represent our coun- 
try effectively in a most significant post. 

The editorial follows: 

AMBASSADOR TO POLAND 

President Johnson's selection of John Gro- 
nouski as Ambassador to Poland was an in- 
spired appointment. 

Mr. Gronouski will return to his ancestral 
homeland as the first American of Polish 
descent to serve in the Cabinet of a President 
of the United States, an achievement that 
cannot fail to impress the people of Poland. 

The ties of friendship between the people 
of Poland and the United States are long and 
strong, running back to the infancy of our 
country. Those ties have survived even the 
official Communist “hate America” line 
which most ordinary Polish people stub- 
bornly resisted swallowing. They will surely 
listen with interest and respect to as much 
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of the American story as the new U.S, Am- 
bassador is permitted to tell them. 

The post of U.S. Ambassador to Poland is 
important in another, unique way, It pro- 
vides the single point of diplomatic contact 
between Washington and Communist China, 
and therefore demands an ambassador who 
has an intimate knowledge of U.S, foreign 
policy: 

As a Cabinet member in both the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations, Ambassador- 
designate Gronouski ia well qualified to relay 
U.S, policy to Peiping, particularly as it con- 
cerns southeast Asia, where China has shown 
an unfortunate tendency to underrate Amer- 
ican determination to resist Communist 
aggression, 


Eulogy to the Honorable Clarence J. 
Brown, Representative From the Ohio 
Seventh District 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr, HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
Parture from this earth of the Honor- 
able Clarence J. Brown, of the Ohio 
Seventh District, is an event of profound 
Sorrow, in every conceivable respect. For 
here was a man of character, quality, 
Wisdom, and ability—a man whom all of 
us had cause to admire and reason to 
respect. 

As a veteran of service in 14 consecu- 
tive Congresses, Clarence Brown estab- 
lished a record of renown—a record ren- 
dering him superior, beyond a doubt, to 
the average cut of his fellow Congress- 
men. z 

Having served as a member of the 
Government Operations Committee in 
company with Clarence Brown, I have 
reason to know from firsthand experi- 
ence the power of his intellect, the force 
of his opinions, the strength of his per- 
Sonality. All these combined to establish 

as one of the outstanding public 
Personalities of his particular genera- 
tion. Nor was that his only claim to 
honor and distinction, for in the personal 
Sense Clarence Brown was also a man 
of highest quality. 

Twice elected to high office in the State 
of Ohio, and once the Republican nomi- 
hee for Governor, Clarence Brown be- 
Came, in time, a powerful figure in the 
Ohio Republican organization. As such, 
he served as the friend, confidant, and 
ardent supporter of the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft. 

From 1944 to 1964 he was Republican 
Committeeman for Ohio; from 1945 to 
1948 chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Republican National Commit- 
tee; campaign director of the Republican 
National Committee for the year 1946. 
In several Republican National Conven- 
tions Clarence Brown had the honor of 
leading those forces dedicated to the 
bresidential aspirations of Senator Rob- 
bert A. Taft. 

As a Congressman he was no less ac- 
tive. Entering the House originally in 
1939, Clarence Brown achieved a reputa- 
tion in this chamber as a man of ideas 
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and action, combined. He conceived and 
drew up legislation creating both the 
first and second Hoover Commissions, 
with the object of reorganizing the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government. He 
also served on both Commissions. He 
was the ranking Member of the House 
Committee on Rules; the ranking Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government 
Operations, and chairman of the Ohio 
Republican delegation. 

Mr. Speaker, the passing of Congress- 
man Clarence J. Brown is mourned not 
alone by his family and friends, but also 
by his constituents, his colleagues and 
the Congress itself. Yet, the loss our 
Nation has suffered is comforted by the 
memory of the man and the inspiration 
which his ideals give to us all. 


I Do Not Believe It Will Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a very fine article 
which appeared in Linn’s Weekly Stamp 
News concerning the philatelic section of 
the Post Office Department. This ar- 
ticle will be of great interest to all 
philatelists. 

I Don’t BELIEVE Ir Wr Work 

At least successfully. I refer to the Post 
Office Department's decision to eliminate the 
philatelic agency in Washington for all but 
$25 spenders. This is to become effective 
October 9 when the agency is to cease op- 
erations. Some genius has reported to Post- 
master General Gronouski that the new pol- 
icy will reduce Department operating ex- 
penses by $100,000. Now cutting expenses 
in Government is a desirable way of doing 
things, even though we never achieve this 
necessary and still unattained goal. The 
boys in Washington throw it away faster 
than it can be saved, and here I'm writing 
as a taxpayer and not a philatelic editor. 

The well-being and popularity of stamp 
collecting in the United States was assisted 
considerably by the institution of the phila- 
telic agency in 1921. Collectors found it dif- 
ficult to obtain fresh, nicely centered copies 
of stamps at their local post offices. In fact, 
not too many post offices stocked commemo- 
ratives and other special issues, and those 
which did had undesirable material from a 
philatelic viewpoint. Many times the small 
stock received by the postmaster was re- 
served for himself and friends and the out- 
sider” got nothing. : 

To correct this situation, the agency was 
established. At times its service was ridicu- 
lously slow, from 3 to 8 months behind on 
filling orders. It did, however, provide collec- 
tors with a source for all issues of face value 
and in desirable condition. And of most im- 
portance as far as the Post Office Depart- 
ment was concerned, it was the only opera- 
tion, of the many carried on, that provided a 


is no hesitancy in pouring millions 
down the drain to cater to, and woo the 

of, other special areas of the population. 
me, the attitude of Mr. Gronouski 
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Department is another indication of their re- 
garding stamp collecting and its adherents as 
necessary evils, and possibly, low-grade nuts, 
who are to be humored with as few crumbs as 
can be gotten away with. 

Doing away with the agency will expose 
collectors to local post offices where more 
often than not they will find: poorly cen- 
tered stamps; philatelically ignorant, snotty 
post office clerks; favoritism, whereby friends 
of the local postmaster, or the window clerks 
will get the cream, and possibly all the avail- 
able stamps; philatelic windows which are 
open at difficult hours; an uninterested and 
intolerant attitude toward stamp collectors. 

Other nations around the world are doing 
an increasing number of favorable things to 
entice the stamp fan to their new issues. 
They have found this financially profitable, 
as has our own Post Office Department; they 
have aiso found it a good way to acquaint 
others with their countries. 

What does Mr. Gronouski plan to do with 
the $100,000 saved? He probably will use it 
to buy paper and envelopes for letters to go 
around the Nation announcing the curtail- 
ment of some other postal service. 

In citing statistics bearing on the closing 
of the U.S. Philatelic Agency October 9, Post- 
master General Gronouski advised a 2- 
month study had been made of orders. Sim- 
ply, it was found that: 33 percent of them 
were for less than $3, 82 percent of them 
were under $25, 18 percent amounted to 
more than $25. 

The 18 percent brought in 75 percent of 
the dollar total. 

Now this is all well and good, but I'm sure 
this distribution is generally close to the na- 
tional pattern of spending on many types of 
goods. If our Nation’s merchants exist and 
profit on this pattern, so should the 
Philatelic Agency. . 

Especially, when in the past, the spending 
by collectors has given the Post Office De- 
partment the only profitable department of 
the entire postal establishment. 


Cultural Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
President is to be congratulated on his 
appointment of Prof. Charles Frankel of 
Columbia University to the post of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. The admin- 
istration is fortunate in having been able 
to persuade Professor Frankel to under- 
take this most important assignment, 
which I am confident he will carry out 
with distinction. I include herewith 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of August 25, 1965, with 
which I emphatically agree: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 25, 1965] 
CULTURAL EXCHANGE 

Selection of Dr. Charles Frankel as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs affords a indica- 
tion that President Johnson attaches great 
importance to this subtle assignment. He 
should. Cultural exchange can not be said 
to control the relations between great powers. 
But it affords the best hope for reciprocal 
understanding, friendship, and peace. 
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Dr. Frankel is a professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University. He is a scholar, a man 
of learning, who commands the respect of in- 
tellectual leaders abroad as well as at home. 
If in this sense he is a citizen of the world, 
he is also an articulate and forceful repre- 
sentative of American values, interests, and 
points of view; he has been expressing these 
American points of view quietly but 
persuasively in international conferences for 
some time and will thus bring to his assign- 
ment much experience as well as intellectual 
capacity. 

The Department of State needs Dr, 
Frankel's talents as levening to the ordinary 
usages of diplomacy. The times may not 
now seem entirely auspicious for the ex- 
ploitation of common educational and cul- 
tural interests among nations. But no op- 
portunity for the development of such in- 
terests should be neglected. Dr. Frankel can 
be counted upon to develop them imagina- 
tively and resourcefully. 


Civil Rights in West Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we in 
west Tennessee are doing everything hu- 
manly possible to comply with all Federal 
laws. Recently demonstrations were held 
in Brownsville, Tenn., by the civil rights 
group and the Ku Klu Klan. 

There appeared in the August 20 
States-Graphic, one of the outstanding 
weekly newspapers of the Nation, of 
which Owen Burgess is the editor, a fine 
editorial, and also an editorial from the 
August 17 Nashville Banner, also an out- 
standing newspaper, complimenting 
Brownsville and Haywood County rela- 
tive to the fine conduct of all the citizens 
there. 

The reprint of the editorial from the 
Nashville Banner, and also the editorial 
from the States-Graphic follow: 

[From the States-Graphic, Aug. 20, 1965) 
Wri , Dons, Harwoop Counry—A Crisis 
Resotven Wrru Goon Sense, GOOD WILL 

(Eprron's Note—(Nashville Banner edi- 
torial of Tuesday, Aug. 17.) This editorial 
was the result of two demonstrations in 
Brownsville on Saturday, August 14. A civil 
tights group gathered just after noon, with 
representatives of the Ku Klux Klan making 
an appearance later in the afternoon.) 

In the area of human relations, nothing 
outranks good sense and good will—in con- 
science employed—as the twin arbiters of 
any boiling dispute can arise: the vital in- 
gredients to hold a community together 
when circumstances of storm beset it from 
within or without. And for that pattern 
of responsible conduct, a salute is in order 
to the good citizens of Haywood County, 
white and Negro alike. 

The tempest visited upon them was not of 
their making. It attained the boiling point 
with opposing forces, uninvited, there arriv- 
ing on what could have been disastrous col- 
lision course. The disturbance was prompted 
and inflamed largely by out-of-State extrem- 
ists on both sides. 

Those elements of pressure were on hand 
for an explosion which was not allowed to 
ecour simply because the decency cherished 
by the majority of that citizenry did not 
abdicate. 
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Nor did law enforcement default. Au- 
thority at the local level and the State level 
stood its ground—backed in this instance 
by the sentiment of a people refusing either 
to countenance or appease the lawless. 
Standing on the sidelines, just in case, were 
two able representatives of State authority, 
Safety Commissioner Greg O'Rear and Elmer 
Craig, chief of the Tennessce Highway 
Patrol. 

With individual and community pride, ac- 
cepting the responsibility in both particu- 
lars, Haywood Countians worked together to 
spare Brownsville and environs the disgrace 
of riot and hoodlum violence. 

What could have become, in miniature, 
another Los Angeles explosion, was averted, 
because a law abiding constituency made its 
weight felt in the scales of public decision. 
As parties equally to the courage, the judg- 
ment, and mutual good will it took, white 
and Negro citizens together turned thumbs 
down on disorder, and stood as one on the 
side of the law. 

They won a victory there, for Justice and 
amity. They have supplied a notable ex- 
ample—an object lesson—not only for Ten- 
nessee, where elementary decency has pre- 
valled, but for parts of the United States 
where it has not. 

Individual and community self-respect are 
primary assets strengthening the moral 
fiber. Respectful of authority and self- 
discipline, they are essential to social order 
and civilization itself. Never more in need 
of an example for defusing an emotional 
time bomb, and by intelligent community 
action removing it, the Nation can find it in 
Haywood County, Tenn. 

[From the States-Graphic, Aug. 20, 1965] 

We Feet MUCH BETTER 


It is Indeed gratifying to know that at 
least one metropolitan newspaper has recog- 
nized, and complimented, the citizens of 
this area, and it is with great joy that we 
reproduce the above editorial. 

We have long Known that our citizens were 
par excellence, and know the above will give 
us all a so-called “shot in the arm” whereby 
we will continue to stand fast and not let 
agitators upset our long-cherished reputa- 
tion for cultured, law abiding, hospitable 
citizenry. 

We also want to compliment members of 
the State highway patrol, who stood by to 
give help if requested by local police officers, 
in no way their welght around and 
“taking over” the situation. 

We commend them for their fine work and 
for saving us the embarrassment of losing 
face during a critical situation. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my 
Washington Report to the people of the 
Seventh District of Alabama for March 
11, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim Marti, Seventh 
District, Alabama) 
HELP FOR THE AGED IN PAYING MEDICAL BILLS 

Few of us would disagree that something 
must be done to help those in the upper age 
brackets who have passed their productive 
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years and are faced with heavy medical costs. 
The question is, how is the best way to do it? 
The highly publicized medicare bill pro- 
posed by the President will not do the job. 
In fact, people are being greatly misled as to 
exactly what is in the medicare bill. It is 
misnamed because it does not pay any medi- 
cal costs, It provides a limited payment for 
some hospital care. It ls not confined to 
helping the needy, even millionaires can 
draw benefits paid for by taxing low and 
middle income wage earners. 

On the other hand the eldercare bill, 
which I have introduced along with other 
Members of Congress (my bill is H.R. 5046) 
provides more benefits, including doctors’ 
bills, does not increase social security taxes 
and will cost less money to operate. It does 
not set up a new Federal bureau to come be- 
tween the patient and the doctor, nor does 
it Incrense Federal intervention in the rights 
and responsibilities of the States. 

Little noticed In the well-organized propa- 
ganda campaign for medicare is the an- 
nounced objective of its proponents—com- 
plete Government operated medical care for 
all the people. Whatever this is called, it is 
socialized medicine. No less an authority 
than Labor Leader Walter Reuther, one of the 
key planners of the Great Society, told mem- 
bers of his union that the adoption of the 
present medicare bill is only the beginning. 
The real goal, Reuther said, is to provide all 
medical care for all the people. The only 
way the people can head off turning the finest 
medical system in the world over to the social 
planners and the advocates of socialized 
medicine is to begin a nationwide letter writ- 
ing campaign with every interested citizen 
contacting his own Representatives and Sen- 
ators to urge the adoption of eldercare and 
the defeat of the administration's medicare 
scheme, 

TAX HOAX 


Haye you filled out your income tax forms 
yet? If you have you now know how you 
were tricked last year into belleving you got a 
bigger tax cut then you actually did. Do you 
suppose the Johnson tax cut was just a poli- 
tical gimmick to win votes in an election 
year? -Here is what happened. When the tax 
cut was passed last year, the withholding tax 
rate was reduced. The trouble is that it was 
reduced more than the actual tax cut. fixed 
in the bill. This oversized cut in withhold- 
ing rates (underwithholding) made the tax 
cut appear to be greater than it actually was. 
Whether purposeful or accidental, this 
worked a cruel hoax on the unsuspecting tax- 
payer in the middle and lower income brac- 
kets. The result is that most people will now 
have to borrow money and pay interest to 
meet the demand of the Government for pay- 
ment in full of the surprise tax liability due 
April 15. Iam supporting a bill which would 
permit you to pay this extra tax in install- 
ments over the next 12 months, 

BRIEFS OF THE WEEK 
The great stampede 


Under pressure from the White House and 
ruling out any move to alter, change, or in 
any way improve the bill, the House voted 
257 to 165 to pass the Appalachia bill. The 
Great Society has now become the Great 
Stampede to increase the role of the Federal 
Government in our lives, build up the wel- 
fare state, up Federal spending and take over 
all the responsibilities of the States and the 
people. I voted against the bill when it be- 
came apporent that the bill was not designed 
to help a limited number of counties suffer- 
ing from chronic unemployment, but rather 
the groundwork for a national boondoggle 
to spend the taxpayers’ money in every part 
of the country, in rich counties as well as 
poor counties. 

Although the President insists the United 
States is loved around the world, a State De- 
partment report just released shows that 
from July 1962 to December 1964 there were 
58 cases of damages to United States build- 
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ings through mob violence in foreign coun- 
tries. Since President Johnson’s state of the 
Union message on January 4, 1965, there have 
been more than a dozen new assaults which 
have damaged American Embassies and other 
U.S. property. We have done nothing more 
than protest. Maybe we should think about 
these attacks on American property and 
American prestige, much of it encouraged by 
Communist governments, when we vote on 
the foreign aid bill. 

One of the Great Society plans is to create 
instant veterans. Under the program to 
train 8,000 young men who cannot meet the 
minimum physical and mental requirements 
for military service, a youth could serve 1 day 
and then be discharged as a veteran, eligible 
for veterans" benefits for which other service- 
men have had to serve long periods in 
uniform, 


Who Is To Say? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, our Nation's 
first family that occupies the White 
House so well, was the subject of an edi- 
torial, “Who Is To Say?“ in the Sheboy- 
gan Press of Sheboygan, Wis., on Sep- 
tember 1, 1965. 

I believe all my colleagues, regardless 
of political affiliation, will enjoy reading 
it. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I submit it for printing in the RECORD: 
[From the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press, Sept. 1, 

1965] 
Wao Is To Sar? 


One of the questions of lesser importance, 
but of considerable interest these days is— 
Just what should a President do with his 
family? We thought we were the only ones 
Wondering about it occasionally, but then a 
Well-known Sheboyganite stated rather em- 
Phatically, But, we elected LBJ., not the 
Womenfolk.” It seemed that he was a little 
Perturbed about Luci, her boy friends and 
her poetry; about Lynda, her canoe travels, 
her desert digging and her magazine articles 
and even about Lady Bird, her travels, her 
beautification programs and especially about 
the on-going presence, always one, two or 

of them in the press conferences, in 
all the photographed situations where L.B.J. 
appears. 

This well-known Sheboyganite had done a 
little more thinking on the subject than we 
had done. He could remember Caroline and 
John-John but insisted they were a lot 
Younger than Lynda and Luci. He remem- 
bered with nostalgia that Jacqueline didn't 
Uke politics and the political necessities of 
life in the White House. He was full of 
Praise for Bess Truman who, he sald, stayed 
Way in the background and let Harry “run 
the store." He even approved of Mamie 
although he insisted, in rather colorful lan- 
Buage, that Ike showed to better advantage 
in the Army than he did as any kind of a 
President, either at Columbia or in Washing- 
ton. He felt a little bit confused when we 
brought up the subject of Eleanor; she didn’t 
really supplement or represent FDR., she 
Tan her own show. 

So, who is to say? It is evident that the 
L.B.J. family is a very closely knit family— 
erch one very proud of each of the other. 
It is also very evident that L.B.J. really likes 
People and thinks his own people are 
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is a rather typical American family who, 
haying moved into the White House, into 
the spotlight of the First Family, have not 
seen fit to change their earlier ways. Who 
is to say that naturalness is not better than 
artificiality, that affection is not better than 
avoidance, that close family ties are not bet- 
ter than the broken family picture of which 
we see and hear so much these days? 

Election is something like marriage—one 
doesn’t marry the whole family; but it does 
come along in the deal. If hard work, politi- 
cal skill, obvious effort, and close family ties 
are important aspects of a successful admin- 
istration—the Johnson administration will 
go down in history. We think they are good 
attributes and that the First Pamily—all 
of them—are making a fine contribution to 
our times. 


It Can Happen Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Elkhorn Independent, a weekly news- 
paper located in my district, recently ran 
an article on the Ku Klux Klan and its 
activities in southeastern Wisconsin 40 
years ago. 

The article clearly shows that “it can 
happen here” so far as Klan activities in 
the northern part of the Nation are con- 
cerned. With the recent increase in Klan 
activities in some northern communities 
I am inserting the article in the Recorp 
for the information of my colleagues: 

[From the Elkhorn Independent] 
Kuan Acrive Here 40 YEARS AGO 


Efforts to revive the Ku Klux Klan, recall 
the activity of the organization in Walworth 
County more than 40 years ago. 

Memories of the organization in this area 
are not pleasant for it was a tense period in 
which all Protestants. were suspected of be- 
ing members. 

A historical account of the Klan from 
its beginning in Civil War days to the pres- 
ent time provided an excellent term paper 
researched and prepared by Patricia Kenney, 
a junior at Elkhorn High School. 

The 1920's marked the day of the Klan in 
Wisconsin. It was in that year that the 
Klan was born on the U.S.8S. Hawk in the 
Milwaukee River. The year 1924 marked its 
hightide but by 1928 it was almost down to 
nothing. 

Racine and Kenosha were thoroughly im- 
bued with the Klan, although the organiza- 
tion was statewide. Racine held a klonvo- 
cation on the edge of the city with an esti- 
mated 30,000 Klan members in attendance. 
Some 2,000 more were initiated. Hiram W. 
Evans, national head of the organization, 
was present and spoke to the gathering. 
Thousands of curious Racine people took up 
stations on a hill overlooking the park and 
watched the costumed ceremony and cross 
burning. 

Milwaukee was not quite as enthusiasic as 
Racine and had pnly 4400 members Their 
klonvocation drew 15,000 klansmen. When 
the Klan offered to help clean up Milwaukee, 
Mayor Daniel Hoan replied in no uncertain 
terms that they were not welcome, adding 
that the city has no need for “hoods and 
nighties” to insure law and order. 

The Klan charged a $10 klectoken and $7.50 
for the membership K-Du, Knights of Ka- 
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Wisconsin was not in bad financial condi- 
tion, , 

One of the propaganda stories was the 
belief of members that Columbus was a Jew 
and a pirate and the discovery of America 
did not belong to him but to Leif Ericsson. 
One journalist wrote the headline, “Kannot 
See Kolumbus: Klan Likes Lucky Leif.” 

Elkhorn did not escape involvement with 
the Klan. Several citizens of the city prob- 
ably were members, but only two or three 
of the organizers ever admitted it. All 
Protestants were suspected of membership. 
It played a part in at least one sheriff's elec- 
tion as accusations of memberships were 
made and denied. 

The Klavern headquarters was in Darien, 
ina building which resembled a cattle barn 
at the fairgrounds. The secret meetings were 
held there, Uluminated by burning crosses. 
Hundreds of curious citizens lined the road- 
sides in their cars and watched from a dis- 
tance. 

A cross burning was held in a farm field 
east of Elkhorn off highway 12, preceded 
by a silent parade of hooded klansmen 
through the city. Neither the parade nor 
the cross burning ceremony lacked specta- 
tors. 

There was a tense atmosphere in the town. 
Citizens feared being accused of membership 
because they could not provide proof in de- 
fense. A town that had lived in citizen har- 
mony, suddenly found itself in fearful divi- 
sion. It was a fertile field for rumor mon- 
gers and a situation that made a vast ma- 
jority of citizens heartsick. 

An organizer from Elkhorn came into the 
independent office to talk to the Eames 
brothers, who were operating the paper fol- 
lowing the death of their father. The late 
Clifford Eames, brother of Claude Eames, was 
a man of action who did most of the fight- 
ing for his younger brother. The organizer 
told his story and Cliff gave him until the 
count of five to get out or he'd throw him 
out. He overstayed the count and ended up 
in the street. 

Within a week the story had spread that 
the Eames brothers had joined the Klan at 
Darien. The situation was distressing for 
the young partners, and it got worse, for 
within 2 weeks more than 15 Catholic sub- 
scribers had stopped their paper. - 

The partners in desperation appealed to 
their friend, Father William of St. 
Patrick's church. They told their story and 
he remarked, “You are obviously telling the 
truth or you wouldn't be here at all.” As 
we left the parsonage, he said, “I'll see if I 
can help you.” 

He never explained what he did, but all 
of the subscribers returned to the mailing 
list within a few days. 

The Klan disappeared for many reasons. 
One was the re’ infiltration by racket- 
eers and the fact that the organization had 
been split into factions. In 1944 the col- 
lector of internal revenue assessed the Klan 
$685,305. It is not known how he arrived 
at the figure but he said that the back taxes 
had to be paid. The officers of the Klan 
saw no other alternative than to disband 
the organization. This was done in Atlanta 
and what was left of the Klan apparently 
went underground. 


End of an Era: Harold W. Wright 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


A OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Los 


the finest. Just let us be proud that here melia. At that time the organization in Angeles has lost a truly dedicated and 
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effective public servant with the untime- 
ly passing on August 28, 1965, of Mr. 
Harold W. Wright, general manager of 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Wright has been associated with 
the chamber of commerce for 40 years. 
During the course of his service he made 
many significant, lasting contributions to 
the welfare of his community, State, and 
Nation. 

The September 6, 1965, issue of South- 
ern California Business, published by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce car- 
ries an item containing several tributes 
to Mr. Wright and his work. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit these tributes for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

ENDOF AN Era: HAROLD W. WRIGHT 


Harold W. Wright died on August 28, 1965. 
His passing was not marked by flags at half 
mast on public buildings, nor was a period of 
mourning declared for the citizens of Los 


The ceremonies which honored his memory 
were few and simple: The city council and 
county board of supervisors adjourned with 
appropriate memorial resolutions; the cham- 
ber closed its doors on the day of his funeral; 
the city's two major newspapers published 
small but warm editorials about him. 

None of these things, however, was worthy 
of the magnitude of his contributions to Los 
Angeles—and there is a simple explanation. 

During his 40 years with the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Wright did not, 
as he easily could have, strive for personal 


A master strategist, a brilliant tacticlan, 
Mr. Wright obviously felt that he could be 
most effective behind the scenes. His coun- 
sel was sought and received on every major 
project in this city in recent years—but he 
never asked for, and seldom recelved public 
acknowledgment for his work. 

Those accomplishments which were pub- 
licly acknowledged centered on the inaugura- 
tion of international airline service to the 
city, the establishment of a citizens commit- 
tee for city beautification, the achievement 
of major league baseball status and the oc- 
casion of the first national political conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

Beyond these were the trade shows, clean 
air campaigns, market expansion programs, 
movements to bring more water to the South- 
land, dynamic industrial development work, 
management training seminars and hun- 
dreds of other action programs designed to 
aid in the growth of the Los Angeles area, all 
of which were started by or guided by Harold 
W. Wright. 

But only a very few knew it. Among those 
who knew may be found some small tribute: 

“I was on the chamber's board of direc- 
tors for 8 years and have worked continually 
with him (Mr. Wright) since that time. He 
had a penchant for being the real leader of 
many projects without letting anyone know 
about it—he continually gave the credit to 
a committee chairman, a director or to the 
chamber president * * I don't think there 
is one chamber president who has held office 
in the past 20 years who wouldn't agree that 
90 percent of his job was done by Harold 
Wright. © * In Harold, more than any 
other man I know, existed those qualities 
which make it almost impossible to replace 
him.”"—Harotp QUINTON. 

“He was one of the really fine men I've 
ever known—a truly great man * * * he was 
a Christian man, a family man who had 
complete integrity and extremely good judg- 
ment * * * he was the kind of worker who 
never pushed himself * * * very self-effacing 
. * * he had the capacity to think out loud, 
and what he thought nearly always turned 
out to be right * * * his contributions to the 
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chamber were unparalleled.T— CHARLES 8. 
THOMAS. 

“An extraordinarily high degree of mem- 
bership participation bas long been the cor- 
nerstone of the strength and leadership of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. It 
has also been the hallmark of Harold 
Wright's long and loyally dedicated career of 
service to the chamber and to the commu- 
nity. The wellsprings of this strength and 
the continuity of Its direction can be attrib- 
uted in large measure to Harold's fine mind 
and character and to his quiet, unassuming, 
and selfless manner. All of us who have 
worked with or near Harold have been guided 
by his total integrity, penetrating insight, 
anu broad forward vision. We have been 
warmed and heartened by his kindly spirit 
and keen sense of humor. We have shared 
his high sense of principle and purpose and 
to some degree his tribulations and prob- 
lems. The one thing Harold would neither 
share or partake of was the limelight. His 
modesty was pure and compelling—and 
therein lies the essence of his goodness, the 
touchstone of his leadership, and the key. to 
the kingdom to which Harold has now re- 
turned."—Oscar T. LAWLER.. 

These are but a few of the tributes which 
those associated with the chamber feel or 
will say when the board of directors has a 
small memorial service this Thursday. 

They will say that Harold W, Wright was 
a human being who recognized that those 
he met and had to deal with were also hu- 
man and he accorded them that dignity. 

They will say that his great loves, other 
than his family, were the city, the chamber, 
and the system of private enterprise. But no 
amount of praise will do justice to the man's 
accomplishment and dedication. 

What is to be done now? The more sen- 
timental will reminisce about days and 
events gone by. The more dedicated will re- 
new their efforts to continue the programs 
which he started or to help achieve the goals 


loss of strength, direction, optimism, 
dignity which occurred with the passing of 
Harold W. Wright. 


John Blatnik Shows Keen Grasp of Water 
Resource Utilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 26, my distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Joun A. BLATNIK, of Minne- 
sota, addressed the International Water 
Quality Symposium in Washington. 

Probably there is no Member of the 
Congress better qualified to speak on the 
subject of our national water problems 
than the gentleman from Minnesota. He 
has given both tirelessly and skillfully of 
his time and talents and energies to im- 
proving the quality of the Nation's water 
supply, and is in a very real sense, the 
“father” of our nationwide antipollution 


program. 

Because Mr. BLATNIK'’S remarks dis- 
played such a perceptive grasp of Amer- 
ica's problem in effectively utilizing its 
water resources, I would like to commend 
them to my colleagues: 

We have come together in this symposium 
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on a mission which a short time ago would 
have seemed Incredible to most people— 
finding ways to assure that when our chil- 
dren have grown to manhood in this bounti- 
ful country we inherited in our own child- 
hood, they shall not want for a glass of 
water. 

From the once green hilis of New England, 
running down the Eastern seaboard as far 
as Richmond, Va., millions of Americans are 
for the first time Joining those from other 
sections of our country in raising the cry 
of water shortage. 

Is America really suffering a water short- 
age? 

The answer is No.“ 

Our country is suffering from a hundred 
years of mismanagement, waste, devasta- 
tion, and neglect of its water resources, 

There Is a shortage of scientific and tech- 
nical know-how. There is and there has 
been for a long time a shortage of public 
funds and public attention directed to solv- 
ing our water problems. But there is no 
shortage of water anywhere in the United 
States, except in the traditionally arid sec- 
tions of the West. Nor need there ever be 
a shortage. 

This may come as a surprise to the 20 mil- 
lion people in eastern Pennsylvania, eastern 
New York State and New Jersey who are 
anxiously watching their reservoirs, worrying 
about the coming winter, and belatedly try- 
ing to conserve water in their homes and 
factories, Yet in this same area, drained pri- 
marily by the Delaware and Hudson Rivers: 

As much as 20 billions gallons of water 
are being lost to the ocean each day be- 
cause of inadequate reservoirs and water 
retention schemes, é 

An additional 20 billion gallons each day 
are lost to human use because of water pol- 
lution, and 

An unlimited, endless supply of water lies 
off the coast, water which experts tell us 
could be turned into clean, fresh water at a 
cost of about 30 cents per thousand gallons. 

Here, then, are three sources of good, fresh 
water—rain water which needs only reten- 
tion and good management, waste water 
which needs only proper celaning and pollu- 
tion control, and salt water which scientists 
can transform if we have the will to match 
our need. 

Why are not all three of these sources now 
pouring their billions of gallons into our 
drought-stricken areas? 

One reason is the piecemeal, uncoordinated 
approach to water problems through which 
we have spent billions and billions for flood 
control to protect people from too much 
water, while neglecting the even greater evil 
of too little water. 

Another reason why the avallable sources 
of water are not being used is our lack of 
technical know-how. We still do not know 
as much as we should about the earth’s most 
plentiful element—about how to take salt 
out of water or to clean up sewage, or how to 
Testore waste water. A society which has 
spent billions on space research has until 
how been miserly in financing research into 
man's most fundamental need, excepting 
oxygen. 

A third reason and perhaps the basic rea- 
son is the public apathy of the past. The 
old saying that one never misses the water 
until the well goes dry is as true of metro- 
politan New York and Philadelphia today as 
it was on the Iron Range in Minnesota, when 
I was a boy. Few people then and few people 
now spend much time worrying about water 
80 long as it keeps coming from the tap. 

But in many parts of the country water 
from the tap Is slowing down to a trickle. 
What shall we do? 

First of all we must expand and enlarge 
and coordinate our public works programs. 
When our highway programs were un- 
coordinated, our road problem was in the 
same shape as our water problem is now. 
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We are solving that problem by a massive 
integrated Federal and State program based 
on à realistic estimate of future needs. That 
is the only way we can solve the water short- 
age. The total cost of the highway program 
will exceed $41 Dbillion—and the battle 
against water shortages must be waged on 
the same scale. 

One of the promising future avenues for 
water management is the linking together of 
our water supplies into a national network, 
making excess amounts of water in one basin 
available to a neighboring basin which may 
be suffering a water shortage. California is 
planning such a system today, which will 
transport water over the entire length of the 
State, a distance equal to that from Chicago 
to New Orleans. Public power used a similar 
grid system for years, in bringing excess 
generating capacity in from one area to meet 
peakloads in another. 

We need to speed up our research, The 
water desalinization program recently ap- 
proved by the President calls for up to $185 
million in the next 5 years, It is estimated 
that by 1970 this program will be producing 
millions of gallons of fresh water. 

Under the Federal Water Pollution Act of 

1962, two national and five regional water re- 
search laboratories are now being constructed 
to serve every region of the country. I am 
hopeful that an even stronger research effort 
may be made in water pollution control— 
research which can recapture the water we 
new water purifying devices and techniques. 
our rivers and lakes and make them suitable 
again for recreation, fishing, and other good 
uses. 
We are already making some progress in 
new water purifying devices and techniques. 
The little California town of Santee now has 
four lakes for boating, fishing, and swim- 
ming whose water consists entirely of re- 
claimed municipal wastes—water which has 
been so well and thoroughly cleaned up as 
to make it safe for all these uses. We need 
much more progress, however, in this field— 
progress which can only be accomplished by 
recruiting more scientific brains and by 
sponsoring more research and demonstration 
Programs. 

This. California town is proof of what can 
be done to overcome the threat of pollution. 
To state the case for water pollution control 
simply, it's one of action, Action at every 
level of government. If no other good has 
come from the worst water crisis that has 
gripped New England in two centuries, at 
least it has brought a much needed aware- 
ness of the importance of water. It. has 
caused people to act. It has created an 
appreciation of water that is long overdue. 
Now water vies with the weather as a con- 
versation piece. 

This has not always been the case. A 
decade ago it was a real struggle to pass the 
first Federal water pollution control bill. It 
was my honor to author that bill. Much has 
happened since those warring days of getting 
Congress to accept legislation that would 
make the Federal Government a full partner 
in the fight against dirty water. But the 
greatest part of the task still les ahead. 

If there is one lesson that can be gleaned 
from the legislative gains of the past decade, 
it ls this: The most realistic, the most prac- 
tical solution to the impending national 
water crisis is the prevention, control, and 
abatement of pollution. To pollute water is 
to destroy it. What good is it to have water 
at your doorstep if it is unusable? Some 
areas are forced to use water as many as six 
times. Reason then dictates that unless we 
solve or at least abate the ravaging effects of 
pollution, the water crisis will never be 
solved. The key phrase is “Reuse of 
water"—over and over and over again, until 
this process of reuse has become a standard 
procedure in all consumption of water. 
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Five years ago I predicted on the House 
door that we would have a man on the 
moon before we have a solution to the water 
problem. I still stand by that statement. 
It is an irony of our time that while we have 
unlocked the mysteries of outer space and 
the mysteries within the smallest atom, we 
are still bailied by the problems of sensible 
use of our natural resources. We have 
allowed every major river system in 
the United States to become polluted. We 
have not learned to substitute synthetics for 
water as we have plastics for steel, saccharine 
for sugar, and nylon for silk. We have 
failed to do these things because we have 
lacked the sense of national direction that 
world crises forced us to assume with respect 
to the atom and the space race. 

Let us hope that it will not take an urgent 
crisis to galvanize our country to action 
against water scarcity. 

This Congress has been an active one in 
the field of water legislation. 

Presently in conference and expected to 
be favorably reported fs an additional for- 
ward measure to assist in efforts to prevent 
control, and abate pollution. S. 4, the Blat- 
nik-Muskie bill, will provide leadership to 
the national move to halt pollution by creat- 
ing the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration, This agency will be better 
equipped to more forward vigorously and 
effectively to enforce the Federal law. The 
enforcement. procedures followed under the 
act have been remarkably successful in 
bringing about cooperative remedial action 
both by municipalities and industries in- 
volved. We fully expect that this will con- 
tinue at an even more accelerated pace, 

All of these programs will play an impor- 
tant role in meeting this challenge of dwin- 
dling water supplies in a Nation whose popu- 
lation will double in the next 35 years. But 
as I said earlier, programs far more costly and 
far more ambitious must be enacted in the 
years to come. Symposiums such as this will 
prepare the Nation for the effort which Hes 
ahead, an effort calling for the same kind of 
teamwork among Federal, State, and local 
governments and private businesses that has 
made it possible for us to conquer another 
dilemma, our highway shortages with the 
greatest public works program in the history 
of the world. 

Two thousand years ago North Africa was a 
Blooming, prosperous region, the center of a 
rising civilization. But over the course of 
20 centuries, because of the waste and ne- 
glect of natural resources, this fruitful gar- 
den area degenerated into a bleak desert, and 
a great civilization withered and disappeared. 
The Arabs who inhabited that region have 
been ridiculed by history, and perhaps justly 
so. But we in America in one short century 
have succeeded in destroying the major part 
of our natural resources. The heediessness 
which stripped the famous cedars of Lebanon 
from the land, causing the water to run off 
the soil, has been repeated many times on a 
far larger scale in our country. We have 
ruined our natural resources, destroyed our 

lands, ruined our farm soil in many 
regions, depleted our mineral resources, 
recklessly destroyed the beauty of our coun- 
tryside, and now we are on the verge of the 
ultimate folly—destruction of our water 
resources. 

It is an honor for me to take part with you 
in this symposium, in an attempt to promote 
the reforms that the situation demands. 
Your presence here is evidence that you are 
determined to develop the means and arouse 
the public support that will make it possible 
for the Congress to move boldly and ener- 
getically in the preservation of our natural 
resources. I congratulate you on your pro- 
gram, and I am grateful for being allowed to 
participate in it. 
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Launching of the 30th Polaris Submarine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of August 30, 1965, I received a letter 
from Adm. Hyman G. Rickover notifying 
me of the sea trials of our 30th Polaris 
nuclear submarine, the U.S.S. Benjamin 
Franklin—SSBN-640. 

The Polaris nuclear submarine carries 
16 missiles with nuclear warheads of 
great power. These missiles can be 
launched from beneath the surface of 
the ocean, they have ranges in excess of 
2,000 miles, and each submarine has 
much more explosive power in their 16 
warheads than all the bombs dropped 
by allied bombers in World War II. 

Admiral Rickover has been the en- 
ergizing force behind the development of 
nuclear-propelled Navy submarines and 
surface ships. He is not only known, 
however, for his naval accomplishments, 
but he has acquired notable recognition 
as an author and lecturer. Another tal- 
ent which both Admiral Rickover and his 
wife possess is an intensive and extensive 
knowledge of the history of the United 
States and our great national leaders. 

Because his letter contains much in- 
formation on Benjamin Franklin, whose 
mame the latest Polaris submarine 
proudly bears, I am, under unanimous 
consent, including the letter with my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

USS. “BENJAMIN FRANKLIN” 
(SSBN 640), 
At Sea, North Atlantic, August 30, 1965. 

Dean Ma. Holm: We have just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of the 
U.S.S. Benjamin Franklin, our 30th Polaris 
nuclear submarine, We also have in opera- 
tion 22 attack type nuclear submarines, mak- 
ing a total of 52. The Benjamin Franklin was 
built by the Electric Boat Division, General 
Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. 

This ship is named for Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-90), one of the most Nlustrious of our 


quiet pride that he “emerged from the pov- 
erty and obscurity” of his birth to “a state 
affuence and some degree of 

y 


In later life Franklin often remarked that 
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them he made himself a well-educated man. 
Taking the best authors as his models, he 
worked hard at perfecting his writing, even- 
tually achleving a simple, lucid style. His 
thirst for knowledge never ceased. Since 
he wanted to read foreign books, he decided 
at 27—a busy young merchant—to teach 
himself to do so. “I soon made myself s0 
much the master of the French,” he re- 
marked, as to be able to read the books with 
ease. I then undertook the Italian.” Later 
on, “with a little painstaking, acquired as 
much of the Spanish as to read their books 
also.” He read not only for instruction but 
for enjoyment. His taste was catholic. All 
his life, men of learning and position, who 
would ordinarily not bother with an artisan, 
sought Franklin's company, He supposed it 
was because reading had so improved my 
mind that my conversation was valued.” 

At 17 Franklin had learned all his brother 
could teach him and was ready to make his 
own way in the world. He went to New York 
but could find no work there, so continued 
on to Philadelphia. This is how he describes 
his arrival there after a long and uncom- 
fortable trip—walking 50 miles, getting 
nearly shipwrecked, and helping to row a 
boat part of the way: “I was dirty from my 
journey; my pockets were stuffed out with 
shirts and stockings; I knew no soul, nor 
where to look for lodging. I was fatigued 
with traveling, rowing, and want of rest. I 
was very hungry and my whole stock of cash 
consisted of a Dutch dollar.” He bought 
three large bread rolls. Wandering about 
town, munching, he met a fellow traveler. 
He gave her and her child two of his rolls. 
Thus did Franklin enter the town that was 
to become his permanent home, where he 
would rise to wealth and fame. 

Seven years later he owned his own print- 
shop, a stationery store, and a newspaper. 
He had in the meantime perfected his art 
by working for 18 months in England and 
could do the most intricate and difficult print 
jobs. At 26 he began the highly profitable 
annual publication of Poor Richard's Alma- 
nac. He managed his affairs so ably that at 
42 he retired with an income equivalent to 
that of a royal governor. Though he was 
good at it, moneymaking never interested 
him, except as a means to obtain leisure for 
the things he really enjoyed: reading, study, 
scientific experimentation, social discourse, 
and correspondence with men of similar 
interests. 

While still a journeyman printer, he had 
founded a club for sociability and self- 
improvement, called the Junto, of which he 
later said that it was “the best school of 
. morals, and politics” then exist- 
ing in Pennsylvania. Its membership of 
about 12 consisted of alert, intelligent 
young artisans, tradesmen, and clerks who 
liked to read and debate. They met Friday 
evenings to discuss history, ethics, poetry, 
travels, mechanic arts, and science (then 
valled natural philosophy). It has been 
said of this group that it “brought the en- 
lightenment in a leather apron to 
Philadelphia.” 


Franklin, who was full of ideas for improv- 
ing life in Philadelphia and the Colonies in 
general, submitted all his proposals to the 
Junto where they were dobated. Once ac- 
cepted, members worked hard to get them 
put into effect. As a result, improvements 
were made in paving, lighting, and policing 
the town; a volunteer fire department and 
militia were formed; a municipal hospital 
was established; the foundations were laid 
for what became the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Of most lasting importance, perhaps, 
was Franklin’s plan for a subscription li- 
brary, the first in the Colonies, Access to 
books, he felt, meant that “the doors to 
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wisdom were never shut.” The idea caught 
on. He noted with satisfaction that the 
numerous libraries springing up everywhere 
“have improved the general conversation of 
Americans, made the common tradesmen and 
farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen 
from other countries, and perhaps have con- 
tributed in some degree to the stand so gen- 
erally made throughout the Colonics in 
defense of their privileges.“ The value of 
knowledge to man and society has never been 
put more succinctly. 

When he was 40. Franklin discovered 
electricity. It was then a sort of magic, 
a parlor trick. Franklin—ably supported by 
his Junto—threw himself into experimenta- 
tions and developed a workable theory which 
he proved in his famous kite experiment. 
In the 6 years between 1746 and 1752 his 
contributions to electricity changed it from 
a curiosity to a science, and in the process 
made him world famous. His writings on 
electricity were compared with Newton's 
Opticas;"” he became the friend of most con- 
temporary scientists, was made a member of 
virtually every scientific society, and received 
honorary degrees from 20 universities. He 
was the first American scientist to win 
universal acclaim; the first American author 
to have his books translated and read as 
widely in Europe as in America. When he 
was sent to Paris as America’s first Am- 
bassador to a major power, the admiration 
of France for Franklin’s scientific achieve- 
ment in catching lightning and putting it 
to man’s use contributed not a little to the 
success of his mission; winning the help of 
France to the revolutionary cause. 

As a man of leisure, Franklin found him- 
self more and more drawn into public serv- 
ice, this being expected of anyone who had 
the time and ability to serve. He became a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, the 
committee of five charged with drafting the 
Declaration of Independence, the Second 
Continental Congress and the Constitutional 
Convention. In one way or another, he 
represented America abroad a total of 25 
years, becoming an exceedingly skillful dip- 
lomat. His statement, in h before 
parliament, of the case of the Colonies 
against the hated Stamp Act was masterly 
and helped bring about the repeal of this act. 
He was among the first to recognize that not 
merely “taxation” but “legislation in gen- 
eral” without representation could not be 
borne by Englishmen, whether they lived at 
home or abroad. The bond uniting England 
and its colonies, he argued, was the King, not 
parliament. Had his “dominion status 
theory” been accepted, the war might have 
been prevented but, as he sadly remarked, 
“there was not enough wisdom.” 

At 65, Franklin began his „ 
intending it for his son. When pressure of 
public duties interrupted work on the book, 
one of his friends pleaded with him to com- 
plete it. All that had happened to Franklin, 
he urged, was of great historic interest since 
it was “connected with the detail of the 
manners and situation of a rising people.” 
Moreover, the way he had planned and con- 
ducted his life was “a sort of key and ex- 
plained many things that all men ought to 
have once explained to them, to give them a 
chance of becoming wise by foresight.” 

His philosophy of life, the virtues he cul- 
tivated—competent workmanship, honesty, 
industry, and frugality—are within every- 
one's grasp; they are as important to a good 
and successful life today as in his time. No 
American child ought to grow to adulthood 
without having read the autobiography of 
this talented, wise, and good man, who per- 
sonified all that is best in America. ‘Merely 
by being himself,” wrote Mark van Doren, 
“he dignified and glorified his country.” 

Respectfully, 
H. G. Rickover. 
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“Committed to What?”—An Editorial 
From St. Louis Post-Dispatch August 
22, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the controversy which has arisen 
surrounding the origin of our Nation's 
commitment in South Vietnam has gen- 
erated, unfortunately, far more heat than 
light. 

In an attempt to shed some light upon 
the matter in controversy, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on Sunday last published 
a highly informative editorial entitled, 
“Committed To What?” That news- 
paper’s analysis deserves careful exami- 
nation by every Member of this body who 
is interested in learning the true facts of 
the matter. 

This is a time for deep thought and for 
serious, responsible action—not for irre- 
sponsible partisan bickering. 

In the hope that this matter may be 
set right and the true facts in the matter 
known to all, I submit this fine article 
for entry in the RECORD: 

COMMITTED TO WHAT? 


There ls a legitimate question to be raised 
about the nature of the American commit- 
ment in Vietnam, but it is not the one raised 
by General Eisenhower when he briefly slid 
off the reservation last week. 

General Eisenhower indicated to a press 
conference that, while he fully supports 
President Johnson's present policy, he had 
never intended to make a military commit- 
ment. His famous letter of October 23, 1954, 
to President Diem pledged foreign aid, he 
said, but not military assistance. President 
Johnson has frequently quoted this letter to 
document his claim that he is carrying out 
pledges made by Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy before him. 

The facts of history do not support Gen- 
eral Elsenhower's interpretation of the 
origins of the Vietnam adventure. His own 
memoirs amply document his readiness to 
become involved in military as well as eco- 
nomic aid to the Saigon regime. 

Before the fall of Dienbienphu, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower fully backed John Foster 
Dulles’ effort to organize an international 
cover for American intervention in support 
of the failing French. That was Dulles’ al- 
ternative to a negotiated settlement at the 
Geneva talks, which he did his best to scut- 
tle. The Eisenhower administration gave 
up the alternative, not from any reluctance 
to engage American Armed Forces, but be- 
cause neither the British nor the French, 
nor any other significant power, would join 
us in prolonging the war; and without such 
collective sanction Congress would not agree 
to It. 

The record also shows that, after a Geneva 
agreement was reached in spite of Dulles, 
the United States set out unilaterally to 
build up a military bastion in South Viet- 
nam, thus destroying the neutrality envi- 
Sioned at Geneva. As President Eisenhower 
said in his letter to Diem, the purpose of our 
offered aid was “to assist the Government of 
Vietnam in developing and maintaining a 
strong, viable state, capable of resisting at- 
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tempted subversion or aggression through 
military means.“ This meant, inevitably, 
helping Saigon to fight a civil war. The 
great bulk of our ald was military, and it in- 
volved a growing number of American mili- 
tary advisers, rising from 650 to some 2,000 
during the Elsenhower administration. 

Thus we have always had a military com- 
mitment in Vietnam, What we have not 
had—and this may have been what General 
Eisenhower was trying to say—is a commit- 
ment to take over as our own a war against 
an indigenous revolution which only an in- 
digenous government can fight. 

President Eisenhower's offer of ald was con- 
ditioned upon the Saigon government's un- 

reforms that would make South 
Vietnam a strong, viable state. The re- 
forms were not carried out, the viable state 
Was not created. In these circumstances, 
and after 11 years of massive aid, no moral 
obligation whatever requires the United 
States to escalate our commitment from one 
of assistance to one of sole responsibility for 
a major land war in Asia. 

The national honor which President John- 
son invokes has been fully satisfied by what 
we have done already. Today the objective 
of our military operations should be not to 
win the total victory over the Vietcong which 
the Saigon regime could not win, but to bring 
about negotiations in which a reasonable po- 
litical settlement, based upon the principles 
of the 1954 Geneva accords, can be worked 
out. 

That is how President Johnson now de- 
Scribes his purpose. But he is under con- 
stant pressure to convert these limited objec- 


could make his best contribution not by be- 
clouding the origins of the Vietnam policy 
but by enlisting unequivocally behind the 
limited objectives proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent. 


The Steel Situation 


SPEECH 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs, 
Botton] in commenting on the statement 
just made by the majority leader of the 
House, Mr. ALBERT. It is interesting to 
note that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa (Mr. ALBERT] says this country 
is wallowing in prosperity while at the 
same time Congress is voting through 
programs and expanding others costing 
hundreds of millions and billions of 
dollars allegedly to take care of the mil- 
lions of persons said to be poverty 
stricken. 

Mr. Speaker, even the Democrat lead- 
ership cannot have it both ways. If 
there is prosperity in this country it is 
on borrowed time and borrowed money. 
It is on the basis of mortgaging the fu- 
ture of our children and their children. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentle- 
woman from Ohio in the earnest hope 
that there will be no strike, but let me say 
that continued borrowing and deficit 
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spending in the billions of dollars can 
only result in increasing inflation. In- 
evitably, there is nothing the steel manu- 
facturers can do except increase the price 
of their products. 

How more times are we to be 
told that we live in a nation reeking with 
prosperity when the cold, hard figures 
show that the public and private debt is 
more than $1,200 billion? When the 
facts of life show that this Nation's Fed- 
eral debt alone exceeds the governmental 
debts of all other governmental debt in 
the world? 


Andy Borg—Commander in Chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, a high 
honor has been bestowed on a citizen of 
Wisconsin who is also one of my con- 
stituents. On August 20 in Chicago, III., 
at its 66th national convention Andy 
Borg was elected commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. 

It was with a feeling of pride that 
we in Wisconsin learned of this high 
honor which has been accorded to Andy. 
One of our finest, he was born and raised 
in Superior. A member of 
the bar and a tireless worker for com- 
munity betterment, he is held in the 
highest esteem by all who know him. 

As a longtime friend of mine whom 
I have had the honor and pleasure of 
knowing practically all of my life I join 
with all of Andy’s friends in congratu- 
lating him on his election to the highest 
office of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
that great veterans organization of 
1,300,000 oversea combat veterans. This 
achievement reflects high honor upon his 
native Superior where he lives and serves 
and upon our entire State. We are in- 
deed pleased with his election to this 
most important office. 

Following his election, Andy ad- 
dressed the convention and I am insert- 
ing his informative and inspiring ad- 
dress in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. This 
acceptance speech sets forth most clear- 
ly and eloquently his views with respect 
to the critical issues facing this Nation 
and the hopes and purposes of veterans 
and their families in the field of vet- 
erans’ affairs. His understanding of the 
problems of this Nation and its vet- 
erans will continue to make his orga- 
nization a leader and champion of the 
veterans cause. 

The truth of the matter is we in Wis- 
consin and Superior were not really sur- 
prised that Andy should be elected to this 
high position of leadership. His reputa- 
tion as one of the most knowledgeable 
in the field of national and international 
issues is well known to all of us. 

As a native of Superior, Andy received 
his basic education when he graduated 
from the Superior State Teachers Col- 
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lege and then received his law degree 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Like so many World War I veterans 
before he could launch a career, World 
War II intervened. Andy volunteered to 
serve in the Navy and his distinguished 
service was culminated by serving as 
Judge Advocate with the Seventh Fleet 
in the Southwest Pacific and as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Claims Commission. 
He was discharged with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. 

Returning to Superior to resume his 
law career, Andy became a tireless work- 
er for the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
improving our community. 

His service in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is unsurpassed. As an active mem- 
ber in the Veterans of Foreign Wars his 
post recognized his leadership qualities 
by electing him as post commander. 
Andy has moved onward and upward to 
increasingly more responsible and 
broader positions in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars which has culminated in 
his election to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars highest office. 

His public service is as impressive as 
his VFW service. He has served as vice 
president of the Wisconsin District At- 
torneys Association and also as vice 
chairman of the Great Lakes Port Com- 
mission. A past president of the junior 
chamber of commerce, he is presently a 
member of the Police and Fire Commis- 
sion of the city of Superior. 

Other civic activities include his sery- 
ing as chairman or director of the Com- 
munity Chest, juvenile guidance com- 
mittee, State labor counciliation panel, 
Superior Northern League baseball team, 
and many others besides membership in 
the local and State bar associations and 
as a member of the Eagles, Moose, Elks, 
Shriners, and chamber of commerce. 
Andy is married and has three children, 
one daughter and two sons. 

All of us in Wisconsin extend to Andy 
and his family our warmest congratula- 
tions on his election to this high office 
and are confident that under his leader- 
ship the Veterans of Foreign Wars will 
continue its high reputation and prestige 
as it redoubles its efforts to strengthen 
this Nation and service to its veterans 
and their families and survivors. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that a biography of 
Andy Borg be printed after my remarks 
and also the acceptance speech of the 
new commander in chief of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars be printed after my 
remarks. 

AnDY BORG, COMMANDER IN Cuter, VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN Wars or THE UNTIED STATES 
Andy Borg, 54, of Superior, Wis. was 

elected to the office of commander in chief 

of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 

United States on August 20, 1965, at the 

VFW’'s 66th annual convention held in Chi- 

cago, III. 

Born and raised in Superior, Borg is now 
actively engaged in the general practice of 
law with the firm of Borg, McGill & Moody. 
He is a former district attorney, having been 
elected while still serving overseas during 
World War IL Borg is a graduate of Supe- 
rior State Teachers College, Superior, Wis., 
and the University of Minnesota, where he 
received his law degree. 

During World War II, Borg served as a 
legal officer and judge advocate with the 
Tth Fleet in the Southwest Pacific. He also 
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served as a member of the Foreign Claims 
Commission while he was in service. 

Borg has served the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars on a post, district, department, and 
national level for many years. He was a 
district commander 2 years; judge advocate, 
Department of Wisconsin, 3 years; and in 
1954-55 served as department commander, 
He was selected as a member of the All Amer- 
ican team of d mt commanders for 
the year. On a national level he has served 
as vice chairman of the national security 
committee, national council of administra- 
tion member, 1956-58, and three terms as a 
member of the important national budget 
and finance committee. He was elected to 
serve as judge advocate general during the 
year 1962-63. He has also been very active 
at the national conventions, having served 
on the national by-laws committee, chair- 
man of the general resolutions committee, 
and chairman of the committee on finance 
and internal organization, among others. In 
1958 he was elected by the national council 
of administration to the management board 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars employees’ 
retirement plan, a position which he still 
occupies. 

Mr. Borg is married and has three chil- 
dren, a daughter and two sons. 

Besides his VFW interests, Borg is also 
very active in civic and other organizational 
work. He has served as vice president of 
the Wisconsin District Attorneys Association 
and vice chairman of the State of Wisconsin 
Great Lakes Port Committee. He is a past 
president of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
. merce and of the Association of Commerce, 
and is a present member of the Police and 
Fire Commission of the city of Superior. 
Other committees that he has served either 
as chairman or director are the Community 
Chest, Juvenile Guidance Committee, State 
Labor Concillation Panel, and Superior 
Northern League baseball team. He is also 
& member of the American Legion, Eagles, 
Moose, Elks, F. & AM., Shrine, United Com- 
mercial Travelers, chamber of commerce, and 
both local and State bar associations, 


ACCEPTANCE SPZECH BY ANDY Bond 

It is difficult, indeed, for me to realize that 
for the next 12 months I am charged with 
the grave responsibility of representing the 
men who have fought this Nation's wars. I 
do not accept this responsibility lightly, but 
rather, I accept it understanding. full well 
that we are faced with one of the most criti- 
cal periods in the 66-year history of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. The struggle ahead 
looms large, but I want you to know that it 
is my intention to carry our fight to the 
enemy—to those who would strip the Na- 
tion's war veterans of all that a grateful na- 
tion has given. Yes, I will carry on this fight, 
because our fight is right. 

I am deeply grateful that you, the repre- 
sentatives of our 1.8 million members have 
given me this opportunity to serve. It is an 
opportunity afforded few men in life and I 
pledge to you my full devotion to our cause. 

Now for a few minutes let’s look at some of 
the problems ahead. 

And first I want to discuss a matter that 
disturbs me greatly. It is the tendency on 
the part of some people—especially the edi- 
torial writers—to look down on this Nation's 
war veterans. They would cut away the vet- 
eran’s benefits and cast him adrift. They 
ask: What is so special about a war veteran? 

Well, let me tell you something—the vet- 
eran is something special. He became some- 
thing special the moment he slipped into his 
uniform. The fact that he was selected made 
him something special and put him in a class 
by himself. He was committed to fight to 
the death for the ideals of freedom around 
the world, 

And then I would remind you that only 
the best physically, mentally and morally are 
called to war; hence, only the best are a 
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special breed—the elite. The tragedy of war 
is that only the best are fit to be killed and 
disabled. 

From the heights of Iwo Jima to the Jun- 
gles of Vietnam the veteran is a special 
breed. He can make an amphibious land- 
ing; he can take a hill; he can storm a bunk- 
er; he can annihilate the enemies of free- 
dom. But he can also feed the widow and 
orphan; he can become the friend of chil- 
dren in foreign lands; he can charm more 
people than the most experienced diplomat. 
And yet they ask: “What is so special about 
the veteran?” 

Well, I say to you that the very fact that 
there are those who dare to disagree is what 
makes the veteran something special. He 
fought so that all might have the right to 
disagree, and the Irony of it is that it is 
those who disagree the most who fall to rec- 
ognize that the veteran is something special. 
Of one thing both our friends and enemies 
can be sure, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States shall continue to remind 
this Nation that we are something special. 

Now let's discuss another problem. 

Our obligation to assist veterans and their 
dependents—set forth in our congressional 
charter and certainly inherent in the very 
nature of our organization—is paramount 
and must never be neglected. 

On this occasion I want to emphasize the 
significance of the recent decision to close 
several Veterans’ Administration installa- 
tions. That we were successful in saving 15 
of the 32 installations slated for closing is 
to our credit, but the fact that our victory 
was only partial underlines the determina- 
tion of those dedicated to the dismember- 
ment of the Veterans Administration and to 
drastic curtailment of veterans’ benefits. 

Let's analyze for a moment the sources of 
these attacks on veterans’ benefits or the 
philosophy thereof. Generally we can blame 
the social planners and the Budget Bureau 
economizers, Budget Bureau officials made 
it plain that the VA closings were for the 
purpose of freeing funds to finance other 
new and expanding Federal programs—pro- 
grams which are to be the foundation of 
the so-called great society. As fighting men 
we have been pitted against foreign foes, 
first to make this a free society and several 
times since to preserve our freedom. Noth- 
ing could be more ironical than to curtail 
the benefits of the veterans who established 
the free society in order to finance the noble 
venture called the Great Society, which 
would be Impossible without the free society. 
We face, therefore, the constant demand for 
additional funds for other programs and the 
efforts to economize at the expense of the 
veteran. Well let me tell you once and for 
all, the Veterans of Foreign Wars will not 
tolerate the erosion of our veterans’ benefits 
program and we will fight tooth and toenail 
anyone who starts whittling away at those 
rights. 

We face a rough road ahead. Our enemies 
will attack again and again. We must not 
only be alert to and vigorously oppose such 
attacks, but we must also be a modern day 
Paul Revere and alert and involve all veterans 
in this effort. I stand ready to personally 
participate in this defense of veterans’ bene- 
fits with all vigor and skill I possess. As 
Commander-in-Chief I shall commit what- 
ever resources of our organization are neces- 
sary to win this fight. As veterans we know 
that the only proper objective in war is 
victory, and nothing less than complete vic- 
tory shall be our objective in the long hot 
war to preserve and improve benefits for 
those who fought with courage and honor. 
We will gain this victory because our fight 
is right. 

One way to strengthen our hand is to have 
the Congress, our great friend and ally, par- 


-ticipate more fully and in greater deteil con- 


cerning the planning and operation of our 
VA hospital and medical programs. To gain 
this end we are lending our full support to 
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House Resolution 202—which, in essence, 
provides the House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee with authority to veto any major con- 
struction as well as any proposed closings of 
VA installations. This bill has already been 
reported out favorably and it is my fervent 
hope to haye this bili enacted into law before 
the 89th Congress finally adjourns. 

Now—as to a third fight 

Just as we are concerned about legislation, 
to us veterans of foreign wars there is no is- 
sue of greater importance, no problem closer 
to our hearts than the protection of freedom 
and the survival of our Nation. 

Because our Nation and the beliefs for 
which it stands are so dear to us, we must 
continue to be aware of the dangers con- 
fronting our Nation. You and I know— 
and every member of the VFW knows—that 
the threat to freedom is communism. 

Today, our Nation and our allies are being 
besieged by evil, atheistic Communist aggres- 
sion. It comes in many forms—economic, 
political, propaganda, and war by proxy. It 
is at one time overt and insidious. It is, all 
of the time, relentless, The VFW can take 
justifiable satisfaction that we have never 
been fooled by the false smiles and hypo- 
critical promises of Communist leaders. 
We know that in spite of what we say, they 
are determined to destroy us. We are deter- 
mined that they shall not, 

Of all the issues facing our Nation today, 
none is more vital, none more serious than 
the struggle in Vietnam. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars stand four square in support of 
our Government's policy to win that war. 

Let us make no mistake about it. We are 
face to face with Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam. We are there because three 
Presidents of the United States have given 
their solemn promise to help those who are 
fighting to protect their freeodm. We know, 
too, that such action is necessary, and it is 
right, because freedom has no more room for 
retreat, We know that if South Vietnam 
should fall, then all of southeast Asia, Thai- 
land, and Malaysia are marked for the Red 
kill, 

In short, it would mean that if we should 
lose in South Vietnam, we would Inevitably 
be faced with a bigger and bloodier war un- 
der far less favorable circumstances. Let us 
clearly understand that in fighting in South 
Vietnam we are also fighting because of our 
own national self-interest. Those in the 
United States who are picketing and protest- 
ing our policy in South Vietnam apparently 
don't understand what South Vietnam 
means to the security of the United States— 
or they don't care. 

And while all eyes are turned toward 
South Vietnam, we must also keep an alert 
eye on Communist Cuba. Some Americans 
may be forgetting Cuba, but the Kremlin 
isn’t. Some months ago I witnessed first- 
hand how the Kremlin has turned what was 
originally a toehold in Cuba into a strong- 
hold. We must be alert to this danger. 

In Europe we stand fully behind the main- 
tenance of NATO. For NATO, even with its 
internal difficulties, is the bulwark holding 
back Communist aggression in Southern and 
Western Europe. Its destruction has been, 
still is, and will continue to be a key pur- 
pose of Moscow foreign policy. Freedom 
has been defended through NATO power and 
we must continue to maintain that sort of 
power in the future. 

And now let us speak concerning what— 
above all else—stands between victory and 
defeat. As we of the VFW well know, the 
ultimate factor in the defense of freedom 
is the personnel of our Armed Forces. On 
them rests the fate of our Government and 
the destiny of our Nation. 

Congress has passed—and the VFW vig- 
orousiy supported—the recent pay bill for 
the Armed Forces, but pay and living con- 
ditions haye a long way to go before they 
will be what they should be for our man in 
uniform. 
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It is high time that our governmental of- 
ficials—and this includes the computer ex- 
perts and budgeteers—stop trying to find 
new ways of picking the pockets of our fight- 
ing men. It is high time, rather, that our 
Government officials begin to figure out how 
the rights of the servicemen can be pro- 
tected and be expanded to show our grati- 
tude for what he is doing to protect us in 
these perilous times. Above all, a new GI 
bill, at least equivalent to that famous legis- 
lation of World War IT and Korea, must be 
approved for those men serving on the battle- 
front with expeditionary forces. 

I realize full well that I have covered a 
good deal of ground and asked for an awful 
lot up to this time. I am sure there are 
many of you saying this all sounds good but 
can't be accomplished. Let me assure you 
that I realize full well that the job will not 
be easy. I realize also that Andy Borg can- 
not do the job, but there is someone who 
can do the job. I am speaking of you, the 
representatives of our one million three hun- 
dred thousand members, and of all of those 
men eligible to join our crusade. 

And make no mistake about it, my com- 
rades, if we are to succeed in achieving our 
goals, we must embark on the greatest mem- 
bership campaign in our history. We no 
longer have time for internal bickering, we 
no longer can stand idly by while others do 
the work, we no longer can put off until to- 
morrow what should have been done yester- 
day. Our hour of destiny has arrived. We 
will fulfill that destiny, or we will have failed 
our Nation's veterans both dead and alive, 

I defy one man in this Hall to say that he 
does not know at least five men eligible for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. I challenge every man in this Hall 
to go out and sign up those five eligible vet- 
erans. Comrades, as I have said so many 
times, our fight is right, and membership 
ig might. When I appear before the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee next spring, I 
want to be able to tell that committee that I 
represent not only the continuing 1,300,000 
veterans presently on our rolls, but also 
500,000 new veterans who have enlisted in 
our cause because our fight is so right. My 
comrades, these are numbers that politicians 
understand, and we must make the politi- 
cians understand that we do mean to win 
our fight. 

I plead with all of you to start this very 
day not only to enroll these new members, 
but also to start chartering new posts so that 
our voice is dominant in every village and 
hamlet and in every metropolitan and subur- 
ban community in this Nation, You can win 
this battle just as you have won victory on 
the battlefields of the world. It will take the 
same dedication and the same devotion, and 
We will expect and accept nothing less. Com- 
rades, the hour is short, and the need is 
urgent. Please join with me in this crusade; 
let it not be said 1 year from now that we 
have failed. 

‘We can, we shall, we must win these fights, 
these fights which are so right. 

Thank you. 


Sea Strike Over 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 
Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust 30 Baltimore Sun makes clear that 


important gains have been made by the 
recent maritime labor settlement. 
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Because President Johnson allowed 
collective bargaining to run its course, 
we now have in the President’s words, “a 
firm basis—for resolving manning dis- 
putes resulting from automation without 
interruption of operations.“ 

This thoughtful editorial analysis de- 
serves the widest readership, and I insert 
it in the Recorp at this time: 

3 Sea STRIKE OVER 

The long maritime strike, with its serious 
adverse effect on the Nation's economy, ls 
now at an end. ess of the details of 
settlement, which have yet to be weighed 
fully, the most promising long-range result 
is to be found in President Johnson's state- 
ment that “a firm basis has been laid * * * 
for resolving manning disputes resulting 
from automation without interruption of 
operations.” 

Automation in the Nation's merchant fleet 
is inevitable if we are to be competitive with 
foreign fleets. Steps toward that end have 
been taken, but more must come. The men 
who man our ships and their unions know 
that. The stumblingblock has been how to 
accept the inevitable without disruption in 
maritime employment. Now measures to- 
ward the removal of that block are in motion. 

In another statement announcing the end 
of the strike the President said that a way 
has been opened for a new and responsible 


maritime policy in this country. That we 


need a new policy is beyond question; we 
have been operating under statutes and regu- 
lations that have become obsolete or ineffec- 
tual in the light of the high level of compe- 
tition in world waterborne commerce that 
has developed in the last 10 or 15 years. 

Because of our high wage and operating 
costs, we have been at a disadvantage in that 
competition. If the disadvantage is now to 
be eased or eliniinated under a new maritime 
policy, as the President suggests, the outlook 
from our point of view in foreign trade has 
been brightened materially. 


Washington Report 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to 
include my report to my constituents for 
March 4, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman JIM Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 
WATER POLLUTION 


Water pollution is a serious 
problem throughout the United States. 
This past week an important hearing on 
water pollution featured testimony of Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York. He and his 
representatives came before my Public Works 
Committee and cited several problems exist- 
ing in his State arising over the mounting 
population, increased industrial activity, and 
other factors in an expanding economy, An 
administration bill has already been intro- 
duced in Congress to expand the Federal par- 
ticipation in the water pollution problem 
as it exists in New York and other States. 

Alabama has water problems, too. How- 
ever, as compared to New York, we are in a 
much better condition regarding the pollu- 
tion of our streams. Already several groups 
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are at work on this problem back home. and 
since my appointment to the Public Works 
Committee, I have been studying, not only 
ways of alleviating water pollution, bot as- 
sisting in water conservation, water trans- 
portation, water recreation, and other factors 
involving water. In some of these areas the 
Federal Government has a legitimate role. 
In others Federal participation is question- 
able. I expect to have more detailed reports 
on this from time to time as new legislation 
is considered. 


RULES CHANGES 


Many of us were disturbed, earlier in this 
session, because of the reduction by the 
liberal leadership of the power of the Rules 
Committee. Now the Speaker and a majority 
of the House can arrange between them to 
take a bill away from the Rules if it hasn't 
been reported out in 21 days. They can by- 
pass the Rules Committee and the proven 
orderly legislative procedures and bring a bill 
directly to the floor for action or send it 
directly to conference, regardiess of objec- 
tions, when it has passed the House and 
Senate but is in dispute. 

The Democrat leadership also shook the 
seniority system (which has been a major 
campaign issue with all southern Democrats) 
by demoting to a rank below freshmen, both 
JoHN BELL WiiuraMs, of Mississippi, and 
ALBERT Watson, Of South Carolina. This 
punishment was exacted on two southern 
Congressmen for yoting their convictions in 
the November election. Congressman War- 
son has now resigned from Congress and 
will seek reelection by his constituents as a 
Republican. The ultimate result of this 
juggling of congressional traditions and 
procedures is to weaken the South's entire 
position in the Congress, both House and 
Senate. It diminished the influence of a 
great southern statesman, Congressman 
Howarp Surru of Virginia and longtime 
chairman of the House Rules Committee. 
It has placed undue power in the hands of 
Eastern liberals. This Congress has witnessed 
almost the completion of the shift of control 
from the hands of many outstanding con- 
servative statesmen, most of them south- 
erners, placing the power in the hands of 
Eastern liberals who now make policy for the 
National Democratic Party and the voice of 
the conservative South is almost extinct 
within that party. 

ELECTED TO REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 

I was highly pleased to be elected to the 
House Republican Policy Committee as the 
unanimous choice of the 89th Club. This 
club is composed of all the Republican Mem- 
bers, from every section of the Nation, elected 
to the House last November. The Republican 
Policy Committee is made up of Members of 
the House representing each of the major 
standing committees of the House, the vari- 
ous regions of the country and one at large 
Member to repersent the newly elected 
Republicans. I appreciate very much this 
honor accorded me by my colleagues, It 
affords me an opportunity to become an 
effective voice for the South in Republican 
decisions as they affect legislation. I shall 
endeavor to represent my district and my 
State with determined leadership on this im- 
portant committee. I consider it one of the 
important steps in our objective to achieve 
stronger recognition for the South in na- 
tional affairs. 

DINNER WITH THE PRESIDENT 


Last Thursday evening my wife Pat and I, 
along with some other Congressmen and their 
wives, enjoyed dinner with the President and 
Mrs. Johnson. It was an exciting experience 
to visit the White House with all its history. 
We were briefed on the current situation in 
Vietnam by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Secretary of Defense McNamara. While 
Pat, Mrs. Johnson, and other ladies toured 
the White House, I had an opportunity to 
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talk to the President on some of the more 
pressing problems confronting Alabama. He 
agreed to meet with me for a more detaued 
explanation of those matters in which 
Alabamians are deeply concerned. I shall do 
my best to keep him informed and to enlist 
his support in our continued efforts in 
behalf of the people of Alabama. 


The Balance of Payments, the Gold Drain, 
and Your Dollar 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September. 3, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on August 
30, 1965, the Republican coordinating 
committee approved an outstanding re- 
port submitted by its task force on 
Federal fiscal and monetary policy en- 
titled, “The Balance of Payments, the 
Gold Drain, and Your Dollar.” 

The task force on Federal fiscal and 
monetary policy is composed of distin- 
guished citizens from public and private 
life who have expert knowledge of this 
complex field of policy. The chairman 
of the task force is Maurice H. Stans, 
who was Director of the Budget Bureau 
of the Federal Government during the 
Eisenhower administration. The vice 
chairman is Mr. George Champion, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank of New York 
City. Along with these distinguished 
citizens, the following members serve on 
the task force: 

William H. Avery, 
Kansas. 

Julian B. Baird, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury for Monetary Affairs, 
1957-61. 

Fnaxx T. Bow, Representative from the 
16th Congressional District of Ohio. 

George S. Eccles, president of First 
Security Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mrs. Rosemary Ginn, Republican na- 
tional committeewoman for Missouri. 

Cliff Hansen, Governor of Wyoming. 

Kenneth C. Kellar, Barat. 2 Kelilar & 
Driscoll, attorneys, Lead, S. Dak. 

Peter O'Donnell, Jr., chairman of the 
Republican Party of Texas. 

Clarence B. Randall, Special Assistant 
to the President on Foreign Economic 
Policy, 1956-61. 

Raymond J. Saulnier, Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers, 
1957-61. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of Atomic 
Energy Commission, 1953-58, 

Robert D. Stuart, Jr., national com- 
mitteeman for Illinois. 

Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Com- 
merce, 1953-58. 

Joun J. WIS, U.S. Senator from 
Delaware. 

The subject matter of this report is one 
of the most difficult and persistent prob- 
lems which confront the National Gov- 
ernment. As might be expected from 
the caliber of the people who participated 
in drafting this report, the document 
clearly analyzes the basic causes and 
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presents nine specific workable recom- 
mendations for coping with them. This 
report should lead to better understand- 
ing of the nature and gravity of the prob- 
lem. I hope that it will spur the ad- 
ministration to a reconsideration of 
some of its policies in order to deal 
effectively with a situation which could 
contribute to a breakdown in the inter- 
national monetary system and a depres- 
sion of serious proportions, 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
the text of the report made by the task 
force on Federal fiscal and monetary 
policy of the Republican coordinating 
committee: 

THE BALANCE ov PAYMENTS, THE GOLD DRAIN, 
AND Your DOLLAR 


SUMMARY 


I. The US. balance-of-payments position 
and loss of gold evidence a critical situation. 
The facts 

The gold supply of the United States has 
dwindled from $23 billion to under $14 billion 
in the last 8 years. 

In the first 6 months of 1965 the loss of 
gold was $1:2 billion, exclusive of a transfer 
to the International Monetary Pund. 

The country is committed to keep approxi- 
mately $9 billion in gold to back ita currency, 
leaving less than $5 billion of gold to use in 
foreign payments. 

For the last 7 years American dollars have 
been flowing overseas (for investments, im- 
ports, loans, foreign aid, tourism, military 
purposes, and other spending) at a rate that 
has exceeded the inflow of dollars from other 
countries by an average of about $3 billion a 


year. 

As a result, the country now owes $28 bil- 
lion in short-term dollar balances held by 
foreign claimants, for which they can de- 
mand payment, directly or indirectly, in gold, 

The margin of our exports over imports 
has shrunk alarmingly in recent months, at 
the rate of about $2 billion per year, from 
earlier levels. 

In early 1965, the net outflow of dollars was 
stemmed only by the Government's admitted- 
ly temporary expedient of harshly restrict- 
ing American direct business investments 
abroad and limiting private lending overseas, 

The significance 

The United States has failed to bring its 
international balance of payments into even 
tem equilibrium except by the imposi- 
tion of ultimately self-defeating Government 
controls. 

The Government's management ot the Na- 
tion's monetary and fiscal affairs has shaken 
the confidence of other nations in our ability 
to find lasting solutions to our balance-of- 
payments problem. 

The international monetary system, which 
relles heavily on the dollar as the key inter- 
national reserve currency, has been impaired 
by the U.S. balance-of-payments deficits to 
the point where drastic changes in the sys- 
tem are being called for. 

Unless these conditions are corrected 
promptly, they can lead to loss of value for 
the dollar, loss of American strength at home 
and leadership abroad, loss of vigor in our 
economy, and loss of jobs, welfare, and secu- 
rity for individual Americans. 

II. The Democratic administration has not 
only falled to deal effectively with these con- 
ditions but has contributed to making them 
worse: 

It has attempted to reassure the public 
with unwarrantedly optimistic statements 
instead of facing the problem with appro- 
priate action. 

It has consistently opposed the use of 
time-proven methods of monetary and fiscal 
restraint. 

It has adopted artificial controls over the 
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outward flow of capital as an expedient to 
avoid the decisive steps needed for an effec- 
tive long term solution. 

Its major actions, which restrict American 
investment in foreign countries, are such as 
to be ultimately self-defeating. 

Many of its efforts and proposals have 
been so picayune as to be meaningless, such 
as cutting down the small amount of goods 
American tourists can bring back from over- 
seas without payment of duty. 

It has persisted in out-of-date programs 
which involve excessive military spending 
in Europe. 

It has allowed foreign aid programs to 
cause an excessive drain of our dollars, 

It has allowed the balance-of-payments 
difficulties to grow to a point where proposals 
are being made for changes in the interna- 
tional monetary system which seem destined 
to reduce the role of the dollar as the prin- 
cipal international reserve currency, 

It has followed monetary and fiscal policies 
which impair the Nation’s capability to deal 
constructively with economic recessions, 

III. The Republican Party recommends 
that the following measures be adopted by 
the administration and the Congress without 
delay: 

1. Give top priority to developing a solu- 
tion to our balance-of-payments problem 
which will be lasting and constructive for 
the rest of the world as well as for ourselves. 

2. Jointly, with our allies among the major 
industrial and trading nations, work ag- 
gressively to strengthen international mone- 
2 arrangements along noninflationary 

es. 

8. Lend support to a monetary policy 
which will narrow Interest rate differentials 
ricki the United States and other coun- 

es. 

4. Adopt domestic fiscal policies which 
avoid inflation and which preserve an ample 
reservoir of strength to deal with any un- 
expected crisis or unfavorable economic 
development. 

5. Enlarge efforts to build export trade, 
including tax, depreciation, and other eco- 
nomic policies, and the encouragement of 
technological and productive superiority, 
to enhance the competitive position of 
American business and labor. 

6. Increase promotional efforts to en- 
courage foreign tourism in the United States, 
with greater reliance on private agencies. 

7. Redetermine the extent of need, under 
present conditions, for United States mili- 
tary forces in the European theater, with the 
objective of reducing our expenditures there. 

8. Confine American military assistance 
generally to countries’ committee to the side 
of the free world in the struggle against 
Communist subversion and aggression. 

9. Reduce the cost of foreign economic 
ald programs, primarily by directing assist- 
ance to those countries which maintain a 
hospitable climate for private investment 
capital, and by stimulating private initiative 
here and abroad to lead in their develop- 
ment. 

This Republican program calls for the re- 
sponsible use of fiscal and monetary poli- 
cles, for realistic reductions of Government 
oversea economic and military programs, and 
for steps to increase the return flow of dol- 
lars, It would provide s fundamental and 
lasting solution to our balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Once a program of this character took hold 
it would be possible to discard the adminis- 
tration’s expedients. The recent restrictions 
on duty-free imports by American tourists 
could be relaxed immediately. The stop- 
gap measures to limit private overseas invest- 
ment—the interest equalization tax and the 
so-called voluntary restraint program could 
be dismantied at an early date. 

Adoption of this Republican program 
would serve notice to the world of our de- 
termination to manage our financial affairs 
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constructively, to defend the dollar, to build 
our national vigor, and to enhance our 
moral, military and economic power to out- 
perform and outlast world communism. 

It would allay concern over the adequacy 
of international liquidity and provide a solid 
foundation for world economic stability, de- 
velopment and prosperity. 

In addition, it would enable the United 
States, as the of the world’s 
strongest economy, to deal from a position of 
rebuilt and growing strength in negotiations 
to improve the international monetary 
system. 

All Americans can proudly and confidently 
support this program and its objectives. 
THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, THE GOLD DRAIN, 

AND YOUR DOLLAR 


The balance-of-payments problem in the 
international accounts of the United States, 
and the outflow of gold from the United 
States, are symptoms of a danger affecting 
every American’s job, and income, the fu- 
ture prosperity of the rest of the world as 
Well as the United States, and, in the larger 
picture, the question of whether the free 
world will maintain the economic strength 
to prosecute and eventually to win the cold 
war. 

Continued failure to deal adequately and 
promptly with the problem could contribute 
to a breakdown in the international mone- 

system with the possibility of bringing 
to the United States and other free nations 
a depression of serious proportions and du- 
ration. In such circumstances, everyone 
would suffer. 

This paper analyzes the problem as fol- 
lows: 

1. Evidence of the problem. 

2. How the situation developed. 

3. The problem today. 

4. The failure of the Democratic adminis- 
tration’s attempted solutions. 

5. The Republican recommendations. 

6, The urgency of achieving a lasting 
solution. 

Evidence of the problem 

Existence of the problem is confirmed by 
the volume of material appearing in the 
public press about it, the profusion of 
speeches being given by administration offi- 
cials telling what they are doing about it, 
their claims that their efforts are working, 
their explanations of failures, and their at- 
tempts to answer criticisms of their policies. 
Repeated warnings by monetary organiza- 
tions, experts, and officials abroad indicate 
their concern. 

Only this year the administration recom- 
mended, and Congress passed, a bill which 
eliminated the requirement for gold as a 
backing for the deposit liabilities of our 
Federal Reserve banks, retaining only the 
25-percent gold requirement against the note 
liabilities of the Federal Reserve system. 
This was an emergency measure to free more 
of our gold stock for payment of foreign 
claims. The administration had allowed 
itself to be forced into a position where it 
had to change the law or break it, The 
move postponed an eventual reckoning, but 
contributed nothing to finding a solution 
for the basic problem or to stopping the 
demand for gold. 

Dramatic, objective evidence is also avail- 
able in the economic statistics: 

1. Beginning with 1958, the United States 
has had a large international payments 
deficit every year, which means that more 
dollars have flowed out of the country than 
have come back into it. 

2. Gold has been moving overseas to 
finance part of these deficits, with the result 
that the country has lost about one-third of 
its gold stock of 8 years ago. 

3. The short-term claims of foreign holders 
Against the United States are now twice its 
gold stock, and if all the holders of these 
claims were to demand payment in gold we 
could not pay half of them. 
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In short, there is widespread agreement 
among authorities, among leaders of both 
political parties, within the Government of 
the United States and among officials of 
other countries, that the U.S. international 
finances are in disorder. The statistics show 
clearly that this is the case. 


How the situation developed 


For many years prior to World War I, and 
until the depression of the 1930's, England 
was in effect the world's banker. The pound 
sterling was recognized everywhere as the 
preferred medium for payment of interna- 
tional debts, transfers of capital across na- 
tional borders, and for foreign exchange uses 
generally. In the thirties, this international 
payments system broke down and balances 
began to be settled in many different cur- 
rencies with continually fluctuating rates— 
a condition which in itself hampered inter- 
national trade and was an obstacle to gen- 
eral worldwide recovery from the great 
depression, 

Following World War II, the United States 
emerged as the world's strongest economy. 
The economic strains of war were less severe 
on it than on other combatant nations, Its 
industrial plants were not damaged as were 
those of other countries, The accumulated 
demand of the war years resulted in a rapid 
expansion of our industrial plant and brisk 
economic activity. 

At the same time, the United States as- 
sumed responsibility for helping to repair 
the destruction in other countries, The war- 
time “arsenal of democrary“ for Western 
civilization converted itself into the peace- 
time supplier of goods, services, and capital 
to rebuild the ravaged economies of our 
friends and enemies alike. In this the ef- 
forts of private capital were supplemented 
by Marshall plan grants and by other for- 
eign ald programs. 

This employment of national strength and 
wealth resulted in the establishment of the 
dollar as the world's principal reserve cur- 
rency. It was an accidental benefit. It was 
unplanned. But it helped the world and 
it bestowed prestige on the United States 
as the world’s financial and economic leader. 

During much of this postwar period the 
United States ran a deficit in its balance of 
payments, as dollars flowed abroad to help 
rebuild the world. The dollar was in demand 
everywhere, It was not just “good as gold,” 
it was better. The United States became 
the world's banker, providing its interna- 
tional currency needs. Its balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits, if held within reasonable 
limits, would not have been dangerous; they 
would, up to a point, have merely offset the 
surpluses of the war years, while helping 
to meet the world’s need for international 
financial liquidity. 

But by the late 1950's things were begin- 
ning to change. The “dollar gap“ had dis- 
appeared. We were faced abroad by rebuilt 
industrial nations competing with the 
United States for export markets and invest- 
ment opportunities. Deficits continued, 
however, as did foreign military and eco- 
nomic assistance commitments, the latter 
with emphasis transferred largely to under- 
developed and Communist-threatened na- 
tions. 

As the finances of industrial nations im- 
proved, it was only natural that their officials 
and bankers felt it wise to build their gold 
holdings. This, too, would not have been 
harmful to the United States if it had been 
held within reasonable bounds. Unfortu- 
nately, that has not been the case. Failing 
to respond adequately to our gold losses and 
and our balance-of-payments deficits, the 
Democratic administrations since 1960 have 
not applied the measures necessary to main- 
tain the Nation's gold supply and the future 
strength of the dollar, 

In 1959 and 1960, when the balance-of- 
payments deficit first became a matter of 
concern, the Eisenhower administration had 
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mded promptly, as noted in the January 
1961 Economic Report of the President: 
“e * * the effort centered on measures to 
increase U.S. exports and to reduce the bal- 
ance-of-payments impact of Government 
military and economic programs abroad in a 
manner consistent with our responsibilities.” 

Specifically, the Eisenhower action included 
these steps: (a) a national export expan- 
sion program, including improved arrange- 
ments for guarantee of short- and intermedi- 
ate-term export credits by the Export-Import 
Bank, and active governmental support for 
reduction of foreign discriminatory restric- 
tions on U.S, goods and services; (b) re- 
orientation of activities of commercial at- 
taches of our embassies abroad and State 
Department policy generally, from one of 
assisting foreign businessmen in selling to 
the United States, to a policy of promoting 
export sales of American products; (c) 
measures, as early as October 1959, to tie 
military and economic assistance activities 
of the Department of Defense, International 
Cooperation Administration, and Develop- 
ment Loan Fund to procurement in the 
United States; (d) an executive order in 
January 1961 prohibiting U.S. citizens and 
organizations from holding gold abroad; (e) 
measures in 1960 to effect a progressive re- 
duction in the number of military depend- 
ents in Europe; (f) initiation of negotiations 
with Germany that eventually resulted in 
that country assuming a major share of the 
cost of maintaining US. military forces 
there; (g) appropriate monetary and fiscal 
policies to provide incentives to attract for- 
eign funds and to keep dollars at home, as 
well as to avoid the potential inflationary 
pressures that could have developed in the 
course of financing a large public debt in- 
crease in 1959. 

This multipronged approach, which was 
accepted in the United States and abroad 
as both timely and effective, was inade- 
quately followed up by the succeeding Demo- 
cratic administration. It even blithely re- 
versed some of the most effective measures. 

So now a truly ironic situation has devel- 
oped. The revitalized and financially strong- 
er European governments have grown 
alarmed at our lack of financial discipline 
and -have decided that gold bars may prove 
a better long-term investment than dollars. 
This conviction on their part has been af- 
firmed by their concern about present U.S. 
policies of stimulating growth by artificially 
low interest rates and unduly expanded 
credit. 

Whatever the motivation of other govern- 
ments, the result has been that they have 
put pressure on the dollar, exchanging it for 
gold. The consequence, for which our own 
Government's policies are responsible, has 
been an undermining of the dollar’s standing 
as the world’s leading reserve currency. 

The administration’s attitude of nervous 
disapproval of foreign gold demands, its 
meager palliatives and harshly restrictive 
efforts to remedy matters, together with its 
continuing barrage of publicity to bolster 
domestic political confidence, haye caused 
growing concern, Actually, the administra- 
tion’s attempts to deal with the problem are 
compounding it rather than solving it. 


The problem today 


Few people realize frully the extent to 
which the prosperity of the United States, 
and of all other nations, is dependent on the 

ly complex arrangements for the 
international flow of money and gold, whether 
as payments for imports and exports, as in- 
vestment capital, as intergovernmental loans 
and grants or as changes in the reserves 
backing an individual country's currency, 

Nor are they fully aware of how easily and 
rapidly that whole system, which is based 
primarily on confidence, can deteriorate 
through poor management. 

The key to understanding the situation 
created by the deficit in the U.S. balance of 
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payments and loss of gold lies in understand- 
ing how the world’s money supply is pro- 
vided and how that supply ls used to fuel 
the world’s economic machinery. 

There is not enough gold in the world to 
handle all the transactions for which a 
medium of exchange is needed. Faced with 
this situation, creditors in international 
trade will accept hard currencies in lieu of 
gold. A hard currency is one that is both in 
good supply and is well-managed by its 
country of origin, so that people have faith 
that it will remain hard and not deteriorate 
through inflation. 

When the supply of gold to handle world 
transactions is inadequate, an additional 
medium of exchange—a hard currency—is 
needed to supply liquidity. The liquidity for 
world use today is supplied principally by the 
U.S. dollar. The British pound has been in 
second place as a “key currency.” 

Currencies get into world circulation 
through their home country running a bal- 
ancé of payments deficit, more dollars (for 
instance) flowing out each year than flow- 
ing in. 

In the postwar period, the world looked to 
the dollar with confidence; the willingness of 
foreigners to hold the increasing amount of 
dollars resulting from the recurring annual 
deficit in the U.S. balance of payments was a 
sign of the dollar's stable value and accept- 
ability as a dependable medium of exchange. 
But these accumulated deficits have now 
bulit up to $28 billion worth of dollar claims 

the United States with only about 
$14 billion in gold stock to pay them (of 
which only $5 billion is now legally avail- 
able for such use). 

So, the problem resolves itself into four 
critical aspects: 

1. How to manage our economic affairs to 
merit and retain a role of world financial 
leadership. 

2. How to manage the world’s key cur- 
rency, the dollar, so as to maintain confi- 
dence in it. = 

3. How to maintain adequate but not ex- 
cessive international] liquidity. 

4. How to strengthen present world mone- 
tary arrangements. 

The problem of confidence in the manage- 
ment of the dollar is central. If other coun- 
tries.regain confidence in that management, 
a balance-of-payments deficit of reasonable 
size can be a symtom of strength, not of 
weakness. Dollars bearing interest will 
again be in more demand that non-interest- 
bearing gold. And the gold drain will either 
terminate or reverse itself. 

Under these circumstances, the United 
States, with its house in order, and its cur- 
rency the strongest in the world, can take 
the lead in improving international monetary 
arrangements to achieve world economic 
growth and stability for the years ahead. 
The failure of the Democratic administra- 

tions’ attempted solutions 

The Democratic administrations have had 
almost 5 years to solve the problem but have 
failed to do so, because they have attempted 
to deal with symptoms rather than under- 
lying causes. Like treating a patient with a 
fever by putting him into a tank of cold 
water, this may alleviate some of the dis- 
comfort, but it is no substitute for a good 
antibiotic to kill the germ responsible for the 
ailment. 

The Democratic administrations have tin- 
kered with the difficulties by attempting to 
adjust some items of inflow and outflow of 
payments. They have not gotten at the basic 
causes, the principal ones of which are their 
own monetary and fiscal policies. In seeking 
to achieve political objectives by easy money 
policies, and by entering into large govern- 
mental spending commitments, they have 
sown the seeds of future economic weakness. 
These policies do not inspire confidence at 
home or abroad. 
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Most of the direct steps the administration 
has taken have been too little and may also 
have been too late. Some have been of so 
little consequence as to have negligible effect. 
The measures that have had some effect are 
of a short-run type, sure to be destructive 
in the longer run of our national and inter- 
national interests. 

Here are the principal measures under- 
taken by the administration: 

1. Reduction of duty-free allowances for 
American tourists returning from other 
countries. 

2. Export trade promotion and assistance. 

3. Promotion of foreign tourist travel in 
the United States. ; 

4. An interest equalization tax. 

5. The President's voluntary program“ to 
reduce private U.S. investments abroad. 

6. Partial tying of foreign ald to exports; 
and steps to offset overseas military costs by 
sales of military materia] to other countries. 

There have been other steps, too, but they 
are miniscule. For example, tours abroad 
by West Point and Annapolis undergraduates 
were canceled; this will save less than $1 
million in a multibillion dollar problem, 
at the loss of familiarizing our future of- 
ficers with military installations and terrain 
in countries where they may someday be 
called upon to defend American interests. 
An item like this, which reduces the average 
annual dollar outflow by about one one- 
hundredth of 1 percent at a cost in future 
military advantage, is a “little-think” 
approach. 

The widely publicized recent move to re- 
duce further the duty-free allowance to 
Teturning American tourists is an unneces- 
sary harrassment of the citizenry to give the 
appearance of action in the hope that time 
will make a real effort unnecessary. The 
administration in 1965 proposed the mo- 
mentous step of reducing the allowance from 
$100 to $50. The Congress wisely rejected 
this bit of silliness. 

Promoting export trade is sound policy. 
At present only 4 or 5 percent of the Ameri- 
can gross national product goes into export 
channels, Much more needs to be done to 
build our export markets. 

Increasing foreign tourist travel in the 
United States is highly desirable. Reducing 
our present “tourist gap” (what our tourists 
spend abroad less what foreign tourists spend 
here) of $1.6 billion or more annually could 
help our balance of payments and stimulate 
better international understanding in the 
process, However, coupling such a program 
with Injunctions to Americans to stay home 
is international double talk not conducive to 
achieving either objective. Cultural isola- 
tionism is a poor weapon with which to ad- 
vance the cause of a free society against the 
aims of communism. 

Twice the administration has attempted to 
stem the adverse balance-of-payments tide by 
major expedients. In 1964, it requested and 
secured from Congress an interest equaliza- 
tion tax to reduce American portfolio invest- 
ment overseas. When this failed to produce 
all the dosired results, it adopted in 1965 a 
“voluntary program” for restriction of pri- 
vate U.S. investment abroad. These meas- 
ures turn back the clock on 30 years of prog- 
ress from isolationism and protectionism to- 
ward progressive reduction of barriers and 
toward an expanding world movement of 
capital and trade. They are steps backward, 
inviting retaliation in kind, for which this 
country and the rest of the world will suffer. 

Actually, one of the largest continuing and 
expanding sources of dollar infiows is the re- 
turns on investments made in earlier years. 
A study made by the Brookings Institution 
estimated that, on a cumulative basis, the 
dollar outflow initially entailed in new direct 
foreign investment and loans is fully offset in 
5 years by the dollar inflow it produces, and 
that by the 10th year it has produced inflows 
more than twice the amount of the initial 
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outflow. The administration's policy of re- 
stricting foreign investment means that in 


relief from tough decisions that ought to be 
made in other areas. This is penny wise, 
pound foolish government. 

Apart from the potential loss in invest- 
ment income, the administration's restric- 
tionism entails other major fallacies. It is 
hostile to business freedom, it militates 
against international cooperation, it inhibits 
growth of free markets, it reduces export op- 
portunities, it tends to cause balance-of- 
payments problems for other countries, it in- 
vites retaliatory protectionism, and impedes 
the development of economies in other free 
world countries by denying to them the cap- 
ital to build the stability and strength to 
withstand Communist enticements. It is 
contrary to all that America stands for. 

Another serious concern relative to the 
so-called voluntary controls is the sanctions 
available to the Government for enforcing 
voluntary compliance and the possibility that 
under the stress of some future temporary 
emergency such voluntary controls might be 
hardened into compulsory controls. Unde- 
sirable as controls by Government intrinsi- 
cally are under a free enterprise economy, 
their imposition on international commer- 
cial and financial exchanges has the added 
penalty that they are interpreted abroad as 
possible signs of a deteriorating economic 
position. 

When so much of the problem has to do 
with maintaining the confidence of the 
financial community at home and abroad 
in the management of our monetary affairs, 
such measures, or even indications that 
such action may be considered, have a strong 
tendency to compound the problem rather 
than contribute to its solution. 

The Democratic administration concedes 
that the restrictions on foreign investments 
are intended as temporary measures, not a 
permanent solution. It hopes that a per- 
manent solution will somehow happen, but 
it has no evident program for causing it to 
happen. It has freed some domestic gold 
reserves by getting Congress to withdraw 
part of the requirement of gold as a backing 
to our monetary and banking system, but 
this merely bought time—it created no more 
ability to pay international debts. 

The deficits of recent years would have 
even larger except for the fact that some 
foreign countries have made prepayments on 
their postwar debts to the United States. 
It is doubtful that this can be relied upon 
much longer as a significant source of pay- 
ment inflows, in view of the relatively small 
remaining amounts that are likely to be 
collected from the countrics that have made 
such prepayments. 

The United States cannot solve this prob- 
lem by reducing gold reserves, nor by a 
facade of restrictive, short run, penny wise, 
little-think, isolationist measures. Such 
measures may cover the problem up for a 
short time, but are misleading none of the 
experts at home or abroad. It is their con- 
fidence, in this case, that is the key to the 
problem. 

Neither will the American people be satis- 
fied for long with little more than good in- 
tentions. They will look for careful analysis, 
depth of understanding, discrimination 
between cause and symptom, and purpose- 
ful and determined actions. 

The Republican recommendations 

Top priority must be assigned to restor- 
ing and maintaining a reasonable balance in 
the Nation's international payments through 
genuinely effective, long-range policies. To 
this end, the Republican approach rests on 
the following premises: 

The solutions should be directed at under- 
lying causes, not merely at symptoms. 
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They must contribute to both domestic 
and international economic stability and 


growth. 

They must help to provide adequate but 
not excessive international liquidity and 
world monetary reserves, 

They should make possible the prompt 
withdrawal of restrictive government con- 
trols over American investments in foreign 
countries. 

They should foster expanding Interna- 
tional trade, travel, investment and coopera- 
tlon among free world nations and people. 

They must be aimed at strengthening, and 
then maintaining, the U.S. position of inter- 
national financial leadership, 

The Republican Party recommends that 
the following measures be adopted by the ad- 
ministration and the Congress: 

1. Give top priority to developing a solu- 
tion to our balance-of-payments problem 
which will be lasting and constructive for the 
rest of the world as well as for ourselves. 

2. Jointly, with our allies among the major 
industrial and trading nations, work aggres- 
sively to strengthen international monetary 
arrangements along noninflationary lines. 

The role of the United States should be 
to lead in consideration of any changes 
in the world monetary system. It cannot 
permit other countries to usurp its posi- 
tion as the world’s banker or to lead it 
into unwise com: 

International meetings are timely from 
the standpoint of the present need for im- 
proved world monetary arrangements. 
Prospects for the success of such meetings 
will be greatly improved, however, when 
the United States can participate from a 
Position of leadership based on management 
of its international payments through 
sound long-range policies rather than on 
expedients such as so-called voluntary con- 
trols of capital outflow. 

The United States should develop its posl- 
tions and its plans for strengthening the 
world's monetary relationships, The objec- 
tives should be: 

1. The supplying of 
cessive world liquidity. 

2. The providing of a means of discipline 
to assure adjustments by countries when 
needed to keep their international accounts 
Close to balance. 

3. Maintaining of adequate facilities for 
emergency coping with temporary balance- 
of-payments deficits of individual countries. 

4. The providing of policies and means to 
Promote expanding and competitive trade 
and unrestricted movement of capital. 

5. The assuring of arrangements to reduce 
the possibility of individual countries dis- 
Tupting the international monetary structure 
through unsound domestic economic policies. 

The International Monetary Fund has met 
these requirements with a laudable degree 
of success, Further improvements to main- 
tain that record and to augment the capa- 
bility of the Fund to achieve these objectives 
are now in order and preferable to radical 
Plans for change or to creation of wholly 
different experiments through new interna- 
tional systems. 

Changes in the world monetary system 
should be evolutionary and gradual, to mini- 
mize speculation and instability. They 
should progress in orderly fashion. The 
Present system, stemming from the Bretton 
Woods agreement, has bridged the transi- 
tion from World War Us ravaged world to 
today’s vastly expanded international trade 
and capital development. It can be adapted 
to present world needs without revolutionary 
change. The United States should point the 
Way. 

3, Lend support to a monetary policy which 
will narrow interest rate differentials be- 
tween the United States and other coun- 
tries, 

The administration's failure to encourage 
use of corrective monetary policy is a major 


adequate but not ex- 
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the United States to exercise the monetary 
discipline which alone can establish their 
confidence in the continued soundness of the 
dollar, 

The administration has consistently 
favored a policy of artificially low interest 
rates, regardless of cost to other national ob- 
jectives. Low interest rates are appropriate 
in a period of economic slack; they are wholly 
inappropriate during a period of high eco- 
nomic activity marked by inflationary warn- 
ings and accompanied by an unsolved bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. Interest rates 
which are market determined, rather than 
politically determined, will rise in periods of 
high demand, In so doing they act as a brake 
on reckless expansion of credit, curb the 
tendency to excesses in the business cycle, 
apply restraint over the outflow of funds from 
the country, attract inflows from other na- 


our national interests both in courting do- 
mestic inflation and in contributing directly 
to our balance-of-payments problem. 


Interest rates are well below those in other 


properly 

devaluation of currencies in history. 
inflation in the United 
States could involve the heavy risk of a boom. 
and bust pattern which would be damaging 
at home as well as abroad. Responsible use 
of credit policy can help avert such develop- 
ments, and contribute to balanced expansion 
in both domestic and international economic 
sectors, 

4. Adopt domestic fiscal policies which 
avoid inflation and which preserve an ample 
reservoir of strength to deal with any unex- 
pected crisis or unfavorable economic devel- 
opment. 

The administration’s fiscal brinkmanship 
can lead to disaster. The Vietnam situation, 
for instance, will involve many billions of 
dollars in increased military and 
may provide a severe test of whether we "have 
the reserve economic strength to provide 
adequate flexibility with which to meet this 
heavy increased burden on the budget with- 
out pronounced inflation. 

A nation, like an individual, should pre- 
serve a reserve of strength, because it can 
never know when emergencies will develop. 
It is unwise to assume that new economic 
nostrums can repeal the ups and downs of 
the business cycle or immunize us from the 
fiscal demands of military emergencies. The 
overstimulation of growth by excessive Gov- 
ernment spending, with deliberate deficits in 
times of unprecedented prosperity, are an 
invitation to crisis. 

The administration claims credit for hav- 
ing held the budget deficit to $314 billion 
in the last fiscal year; but this is after credit- 
ing $3. billion of largely nonrecurring re- 
ceipts from Federal Reserve bank surplus, 
liquidations of Government stockpiles, and 
sales of loans and mortgages. A minor re- 
cession like that of 1958, with the budget al- 
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ready so overburdened, could result in a defi- 
cit of $20 to $30 billion or more under 
the present administration’s policies. This 
would not only be inflationary; it would 
very likely ignite already apprehensive feel- 
ings in world financial circles and could re- 
sult in a run on the dollar that would play 
havoc with our whole economy and hopes of 


be unbelievably harsh. They would mean 
vastly higher costs of living, reduced hours of 
work, fewer jobs and less income, the wiping 
out of savings, pensions and insurance, and 
the decline of morale and purpose. 

This is not a prediction that these things 
will happen. It is a warning that they can 
happen. The safe course is to avoid eco- 
nomic fantasies that rigidly deny common 
sense and the repeated experience of history. 
Our Government spending policies must not 
reject entirely the proven worth of capital 


should include stimulating, and removing 
impediments to, American private invest- 
ment in other countries. Such investment 
builds markets for American-made goods. 
Private enterprise needs only to be un- 
leashed, and made aware of the existence 
and location of markets, for our exports to 
mount under the stimulus of the profit 
motive. 

The Government can help by adopting tax, 
depreciation, and other economic policies 
that enhance the competive position of 
American business and labor. It can further 
relax depreciation allowances to encourage 
plant modernization. It can stimulate in- 
dustrial research. It can gradually reduce 
the tax burden within responsible fiscal pol- 
icy. It can aid in locating potential markets 
and communicating that information to ap- 
propriate industries. It can help by in- 
creased dissemination in diplomatic circles 
of the truth that freedom of enterprise in 
all nations will bulld an ex econ- 
omy and trade from which every nation will 
be the better and stronger. 

The administration should perticularly ad- 
dress itself vigorously to negotiating reduced 
barriers to trade with European countries. 
It should make a determined effort to fur- 
ther enhance the status and responsibilities 
of State Department commercial attachés. 

Purposeful measures to reorient policies 
and personnel consistent with the changes in 
international trade conditions of the past 10 
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years are urgent. The situation is no longer 
one of the “dollar gap“ and world recovery, 
but one of brisk competition with other re- 
vitalized nations. 

In recent months the margin of exports 
over imports has shown an drop. 
While some of this can be attributed to tem- 
porary conditions, it appears likely that the 
favorable 1964 margin of our foreign trade 
will not be repeated in the near future unless 
more aggressive and effective governmental 
action is applied. 

6. Increase promotional efforts to encour- 
age foreign tourism in the United States, with 
greater reliance on private agencies. 

Americans spend billions of dollars tour- 
ing in other countries, and this undoubtedly 
contributes in many ways to improved un- 
derstanding among peoples. Contrary to ad- 
ministration policy, American tourism abroad 
should not be discouraged. 

Other nations might well benefit, too, if 
More of their residents knew the United 
States at first hand. Expenditures by foreign 
tourists in this country are now around a 
Dillion dollars a year, less than 40 percent 


this country, especially if they could be made 
confident as to costs, facilities and attitudes, 
The administration’s efforts at improvement 
have been marginally effective. 

This is a job that can be done best by pri- 
vate action with effective Government sup- 

Ini t committeea of travel 
agencies, hotel and motel owners, transporta- 
tion companies, the press, and others should 
be encouraged to develop programs for entic- 
ing tourists to this country. The effective 
operation of such programs will do more for 
the United States by word of mouth good- 
will from satisfied visitors than any amount 
of official Government propaganda. Our bal- 
ance of payments can be improved in this 
manner while the people, customs and inten- 
tions of our country are appreciated by more 
and more friends from other nations. 

7. Redetermine the extent of need, under 
present conditions, for U.S, military forces 
in the European theater, with the objective 
of reducing our expenditures there. 

The time has long since arrived when a 
substantial reduction of our military estab- 
lishment in Western Europe would appear to 
be wise if mot necessary. Approximately 
700,000 military and associated personnel are 
still being maintained in Europe, at a net 
out flow in the balance of payments of about 
$1.5 billion (approximately half the recent 
annual balance-of-payments deficits). A 
force of this size was unquestionably desir- 
able 15 years ago, as an emergency protec- 
tive matter, when our European allies were 
weak and relatively defenseless. But with 
their economic recovery, the Western Euro- 
pean countries should be able to marshall 
their own conventional forces against in- 
vasion, backed by our continuing firm com- 
mitment to assist in their defense. A small 
detachment our our forces can serve as evi- 
dence of this commitment, backed by our 
newly demonstrated ability to airlife rein- 
forcements swiftly to any place in the world 
from central bases in the United States, and 
by our strategic air and missile striking 
forces. 

An immediate reappraisal of the extent 
and character of our European-based mili- 
tary forces and financial commitment in the 
light of these changes in conditions should 
be undertaken both in our country and with 
our friends abroad as a matter of urgency. 
The results should substantially reduce our 
expenditures there. 

These observations are backed by military 
experts and have been enunciated by both 
Democratic and Republican leaders. They 
were expressed by the Democratic majority 
in a 1965 report of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee of the Congress: 
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“The committee urges that the review of 


ft capability would have permitted“. 
We must reduce our military expenditures in 
these countries.” 

There is no reason why our European 
friends, given a full appreciation of our views 
should continue to depend on us to carry 
such large forces on their soil, Our commit- 
ment to the preservation of freedom in West- 
ern Europe will not be reduced by a return 
of a considerable portion of these forces to 
our shores, 

8. Confine American military assistance 
generally to countries committed to the side 
of the free world in the struggle against 
Communist subversion and aggression. 

Last year American military assistance was 
given to more than 60 countries. In some 
nations American-supplied arms were used 
in local revolutions by forces inimical to 
free world interests. A more discriminating 
selection of military ald beneficiaries is nec- 
essary 


Our military assistance programs should 
be limited generally to countries and ad- 
ministrations which are clearly committed to 
the free world and opposed to international 
communism. Military aid should consist 
almost exclusively of equipment produced in 
American plants, and should be directed to 
the free nations surrounding the Commu- 
nist orbit, who are our first line of defense, 
and nations seriously threatened with Com- 
munist takeover by subversion or revolu- 
tion. Any exceptions should be rare and 
should be required to be clearly justified 
in terms of our own overriding national in- 
terests. It is unsound to give weapons to 
nations when we cannot be sure that they 
will be used in our common defense, or to 
nations from whose hands they may proceed 
into the possession of enemy forces, 

More realistic overseas military assistance 
programs will reduce the burden they impose 
on our balance-of-payments problem. 

9. Reduce the cost of foreign economic aid 
programs, primarily by directing assistance 
to those countries which maintain a hospi- 
table climate for private investment capital, 
and by stimulating private initiative here 
and abroad to lead in their development. 

There is little doubt of the basic desira- 
bility of our foreign economic ald objectives. 
In their 17 years many of these programs 
has served effectively in building the free 
world and promoting the development of 
emerging nations. But this does not neces- 
sarily warrant their continuance at present 
levels. 

In fiscal 1965, loans, grants, and other as- 
sistance of various kinds were made to an 
approximate total of 100 countries. There is 
little doubt that close examination will show 
incredible inefficiency, waste, mismanage- 
ment and misdirected effort in many of these 
programs. Some loans are made in dollars 
on terms which clearly indicate that neither 
the principal nor interest is ever going to re- 
turn to this country. Some grants merely 
help to support local political objectives or 
to pay running expenses of insolvent govern- 
ments. Some programs support foreign gov- 
ernment-owned projects which ought to be 
done by private agencies under appropriate 
local incentives and encouragement. Many 
are of doubtful value to the country in- 
tended to be beneficial, Many should be 
ended. A realistic evaluation of these facts 
would result in a significant reduction in for- 
eign aid costs. 

The growth of industry and capital in the 
developing nations would be achieved more 
efficiently and more effectively under the dis- 
cipline of the profit system than under any 
other form. This is the secret of our un- 
paralleled American material progress and 
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it should he exported with confidence and 
conviction. 

Private initiative, both from the United 
States and within the underdeveloped na- 
tions should be recognized and encouraged 
as the key to sustained growth and develop- 
ment. Private capital can perform far more 
effectively than government socialism. Our 
ald ought to be directed to nations that ac- 
cept this philosophy. 

Furthermore, other industrial nations of 
the free world should be induced to shoulder 
a larger share of the burden of assistance to 
developing countries, both directly and 
through United Nations multilateral pro- 
grams. Their efforts in this respect should 
be commensurate with their capabilities. 

Assistance to other nations by the U.S. 
Government should be limited largely to our 
foodstuffs, fibers and goods—and only to the 
extent needed by them in excess of their 
ability to pay, The United States should 
and can also provide technical assistance in 
solving problems of agriculture, industry, 
commerce and government in accordance 
with the proven procedures evolved in our 
own country. 

Such measures would benefit other nations 
more in the long run because we would be 
showing them the solid way to development 
and growth, within the potentials of their 
own resources and capabilities, rather than 
stimulating the illusion that largesse from 
the American taxpayers will bring “instant 
progress.” 

The administration position appears to be 
that all such expenditures are absolutely 


impact. It argues that 80 to 85 percent of 
economic aid purchases are tied to exports 
and that more than one-third of military ex- 
penditures are offset by military exports from 
the United States. 

While much of foreign aid is tled to specific 
exports, in many cases such aid releases dol- 
lars which otherwise would be spent in the 
United States, to be spent instead in Western 
Europe. Some experts maintain that this 
occurs to such a degree that our economic 
foreign aid is effectively tied to net exports 
to the extent of only 50 to 60 percent, A 
more realistic policy would concentrate our 
efforts in countries where help can be used 
soundly and stop the flow of dollars to areas 
and for purposes which merely support pur- 
chases from other nations. Such a policy 
need not damage our economic development 
efforts. 

As part of foreign aid reforms, the num- 
ber of beneficiary nations should be reduced, 
Commitment by recipients to free enterprise 
principles should be a precondition to eco- 
nomic aid wherever possible. 

Finally, the various aid expenditures—for 
grants, loans, international loan funds, agri- 
cultural products, Peace Corps, United Na- 
tions multilateral programs, refugee relief, 
and others—should be brought together into 
a single appropriation request for considers- 
tion by the Congress each year, so the Ameri- 
can public is fully informed as to the total 
involved. 

These measures would reduce the drain of 
our dollars and make the entire program more 
effective as an instrument of foreign policy, 
as a contribution to world progress, and as 
an aid to individuals and nations in learning 
that solid lasting growth is best attained by 
responsibility, planning and work under the 
incentive of private ownership and competi- 
tion. 

An analysis of the derivation of balance-of- 
payments deficits shows clearly that the in- 
ternational transactions of the private sector 
in this country are regularly in balance. The 
Government's outlays for military and eco- 
nomic aid overseas exceed its re- 
celpts of dollars from foreign countries, and 
in that sense account for the entire balance- 
of-payments deficits of recent years. 
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It is ironic that, under these conditions, 
the administration's major actions to deal 
with the problem have been restrictive mea- 
sures directed at the private sector. -Clearly, 
a major review of Government spending over- 
seas is in order, and recommendations 6, 7, 
and 8 are directed at that objective. 


The urgency of achieving a lasting solution 


Apprehension about the future of the in- 
ternational monetary situation is increasing. 
The United Kingdom is facing a severe mon- 
etary crisis. France is converting more and 
more of ita liquid holdings to gold. These 
events have raised storm signals for coun- 
tries all over the world. The result could 
be n serious contraction of world liquidity 
and economic activity. This must not 
happen. 

Whether the problem is an immediate one 
of impending economic dislocation, or the 
longer range one of strengthening the inter- 
national monetary system, in both cases 
management of the dollar and maintenance 
of confidence in it are central to achieving 
successful solutions since it is the world’s 
principal medium of exchange. 

The Republican Party would be derelict if 
it did not raise ita voice to call attention to 
an extremely serious situation in time for 
effective action. 

The dollar is still the world’s strongest cur- 
rency, The United States is still the leader 
of the free world. There is yet probably 
enough time for prompt action successfully 
to correct the present deteriorating situation 
and maintain our position as the leader in 
building a world society where every man can 
share in the material benefits that are a pre- 
condition to individual freedom, dignity, 
and opportunity to lead the good life. 

In publishing this paper, the Republican 
Party serves notice to the party in power that 
it must be responsible for the consequences 
of continuing failure to take prompt and 
Suitable action to solve this vital problem. 


Federal Government and South Dakota: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House about the interrelation of gam- 
bling and crime in the State of South 
Dakota. The partnership of the Federal 
Government and the State of South 
Dakota in resisting legalized gambling 
merely insures that illegal gambling 
profits support underworld rather than 
public projects. 

Last year’s parimutuel turnover in 
South Dakota came to about $5 million. 
By my estimates, computed on the basis 
of testimony given before the McClellan 
committee, illegal gambling has a turn- 
over of $120 billion a year in the United 
States. On a population basis, South 
Dakota's share of this total would be 
$480 million a year, This figure is too 
high, to be sure, but despite this, it is 
safe to say that there are tens of millions 
of dollars illegally gambled each year 
in South Dakota, and that much of this 
turnover contributes a profit to the mob, 


thus subsidizing all kinds of crime and 
vice. 
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What we need is government-operated 
gambling, so that satisfaction of the 
ineradicable gambling urge is not a func- 
tion—a profitable function—of the un- 
derworld, but a government-run conces- 
sion to social and financial reality. I 
feel that the best such device is a na- 
tional lottery or a series of State lot- 
teries. The time to act is now. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OP ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to 
include my newsletter to my constituents 
of March 18, 1965: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 


ANARCHY 


When does the right of citizens to peace- 
Tully assemble cease to be a right and be- 
come anarchy? This is a question all Amer- 
icans must ask themselves as a result of the 
tragedy of Selma. In remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp I reminded Members of 
Congress of the reason for the formation of 
this Government by quoting from the Dec- 
laration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these rights are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
that to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among me.” 

Governments are instituted among men to 
preserve the rights of all the people through 
law. Without the rule of law, there is no 
legitimate function for a government, and 
only those individuals would survive who 
could successfully take from their fellow- 
man whatever their needs and desires de- 
manded. 


Now, from Webster's Dictionary we remind 
ourselves of the definition of anarchy: 
“Anarchy: (a) absence of government (b) 
a state of lawlessness or political disorder due 
to the absence of governmental authority— 
absence or denial of authority.” 

NO RIGHT TO INCITE VIOLENCE 

What has gone on in Selma is anarchy. 
There has been a denial of authority and 
Political disorder in revoit against govern- 
mental authority. Unless there is a return 
to reason and respect for law and order in 
Selma and in other places throughout the 
Nation, the anarchy which has been encour- 
aged may well consume the fires of freedom 
of all the people of America, and the rights 
of all will perish including the rights of the 
minority with which we are presently con- 
cerned. Completely ignored in the demand 
for demonstrations in defense of so-called 
civil rights is the fundamental fact that the 
right to demonstrate does not include the 
right to incite anybody to violence. 

There has been no reason for the demon- 
stration in Selma; no reasons for the illegal 
sit-ins in the Justice Department or the 
White House; no reason for the marching in 
Detroit and Chicago and New York and Los 
Angeles. The Negroes in Selma have and 
have had the right to register and vote, and 
they are registering. I am told 350 were reg- 
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istered in that little community in the past 
weeks. The President of the United States 
promised Martin Luther King that the voting 
bill he demanded would be sent to Congress. 
All the demands of the civil rights leaders 
have been met and are met. So why 
the demonstrations? Why the resort to an- 
archy? 
BLUEPRINT CALLED FOR PROVOCATION 


The goal was set forth in the blueprint for 
Selma, reprinted last week in the National 
Observer. The entire Selma operation was 
planned to arouse public sentiment around 
the country for the p of a Federal 
voting law to take from the States the con- 
3 right to determine voter qualifica- 

ons. 

The law the President proposes does away 
with all qualifications. It will make it possi- 
ble to register anybody of voting age, re- 
gardless of his ability to read or write or 
comprehend. If such a law is passed the 
South will never be the same, and neither 
will the rest of the country. We cannot 
remove completely all qualifications of in- 
telligence for those who vote without bring- 
ing disaster down upon the South and the 
whole United States. The history of all 
countries which have provided no guarantees 
for rule by the illiterate proves that demo- 
cratic procedures cannot operate unless the 
voters have at least the intelligence to know 
for whom they are voting and why. I am 
opposed to the President's bill. 

What to do about it? We must come up 
with a better bill to keep our country from 
disaster. We must present a bill that will 
guarantee the rights of all qualified citizens 
to vote. At the same time we must protect 
the constitutional right of the States to de- 
termine voter qualifications. I am working 
on such a bill and have met with the Re- 
publican leadership to enlist party support 
behind such legislation. I am convinced we 
can stop the unthinkable measure proposed 
by the President and that we can get sup- 
port from enough Southern Democrats to 
pass a bill which will not change our Ameri- 
can system of government, nor return the 
South to the reconstruction period. 


Hon. Clarence Brown 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 23, 1965 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
recent passing of CLARENCE J. Brown a 
disappeared 


the national scene. Having achieved 
State and national prominence in a life- 
time of notable public service, he has left 
s large void in the leadership councils of 
his party, his State, and the Nation. 

There is loneliness where he once 
walked among us. But there is no want 
of a memorial to his work as a states- 
man. Of all his legislative accomplish- 
ments, he was most proud of his role in 
creating the First and Second Hoover 
Commissions. The modernization of the 
Federal bureacuracy which resulted 
from the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commissions stands as a monu- 
ment to his genius—a monument that 
will continue to benefit all Americans far 
beyond his life and times. 

I count it a great privilege to have 
served with CLARENCE Broww in this 
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House and on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of which he had been 
ranking Member since the beginning of 
the 89th Congress. 

Throughout the remainder of my life 
I shall cherish and draw inspiration from 
the memory of the courage, integrity, and 
patriotism of CLARENCE Brown, a great 
public servant. 

To his family to which he was so 
devoted, I extend my deepest sympathy. 


Horton Salutes Opera Theater of 
Rochester 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
home community of Rochester, N.Y., this 
is a very special day for art and culture. 
There is being presented on local tele- 
vision this evening a full-length produc- 
tion of “The Medium,” an opera by Gian 
Carlo Menotti. 

Tonight's television production really 
began many months ago when Opera 
Theater of Rochester presented “The 
Medium” in the Hochstein Music School 
auditorium. The presehtation was stun- 
ningly successful; so much so, that sey- 
eral agencies began a collaboration that 
has led through the intervening period 
to tonight's telecast. 

Those participating—and those I 
want to commend—are Rochester 
Area Educational Television Association 
(RAETA), WHEC-TV (channel 10), 
the Rochester Musicians’ Association 
(local 66), Community Savings Bank, 
and the cast and staff of Opera Theater 
of Rochester. 

The cooperation of all the above made 
possible this community first. RAETA 
donated its studios, facilities and per- 
sonnel in order to videotape the opera 
presentation. WHEC-TV is giving 1 
hour of its prime commercial time this 
evening. The musicians’ association 
gave 1 hour of free rehearsal time for the 
entire orchestra, composed of members 
from Rochester’s famed Philharmonic. 
The Community Savings Bank is meet- 
ing the balance of the expenses. Dr. 
Paul Freeman, opera theater musical di- 
rector, has been a guiding artistic light 
from start to finish; and many other in- 
dividuals also have spared no effort nor 
amount of time to bring about this cul- 
tural achievement. 

I am proud of all of them and de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to bring 
their unique endeavor to the appropriate 
attention of my congressional colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I also take pleasure in 
sharing the contents of two published re- 
views which Opera Theater of Roches- 
ter’s initial presentation of The 
Medium” gained in my community's 
daily newspapers: 
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[Prom the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle, May 14, 1965] 

OPERA THEATER Scores HIGH IN DOUBLE BILL 
(By Harvey Southgate) 

Opera Theater of Rochester, in its second 
production of the season last night in the 
Hockstein Music School, made clear that its 
successful performances of the past were no 
accident. Here is a serious minded group of 
talented persons who obviously intend to 
stay in the community opera field and 
steadily improve their product. Rochester 
had better sit up and take notice. 

Last night the company again overcame 
the handicaps of a small stage and a low 
budget to present a double bill that was 
well sung, well acted, and in some moments 
powerfully gripping. The lyric charm and 
lightness were in the early Mozart opera, 
“Bastien and Bastlenne.“ and the dramatic 
power in the Menotti thriller, “The 
Medium,“ in which Gloria McMaster, former 
Eastman School student, gave a standout 
performance. 

Dr. Paul Freeman conducted the perform- 
ance, which had the priceless advantage of 
and orchestra of 18 top players, most of them 
members of the Rochester Philharmonic. 
These, according to the program, were there 
“by special arrangements with the Rochester 
Musicians’ Association,” a handsome gesture 
by the association to give a major musical 
boost to the performance, 

Concerning “The Medium” it can be said 
without any reservations that this was a 
performance to bring out the full flavor of 
the eeriness and musical power of Menotti's 
story about a fake medium who, after hoax- 
ing others at her manipulated seances, has 
a terrifying experience of her own. In the 
midst of a seance she feels the clutch of a 
hand on her throat and is driven frantic in 
her effort to find the answer. 

Mrs. McMaster lived the part every minute, 
sang the difficult music convincingly, acted 
the big climatic ending with restraint yet 
power. 

Vincent Benedetto played the mute Toby 
with pathetic realism, and Reba Gilman as 
the daughter, Marylee Osborn, William Wag- 
ner (of Buffalo) and Antoinette Miller as 
the seance seekers were excellent. 

“Bastien and Bastienne” is a delightful 
trifie about a pair of rustic sweethearts who 
have a falling out and are brought together 
by a discerning old man who pretends to be 
& magician. 

Carmen Fernandez, Eastman School stu- 
dent from Puerto Rico, was a charming Bas- 
tienne in singing the personality. Peter 
Pesco as Bastien and William Briggs as the 
magician were happily cast. 

The opera was presented as a play in a 
nobleman’s garden, preceded by some of the 
Mozart Nachtmusik“ and dances prettily 
done by Judy Johnston, Helen White, and 
Anne Marie Decesare. 

A second performance of the entire bill 
will be given tonight. 


[From the Times-Union, May 14, 1965] 


OPERA THEATER SCORES IN STAGING DOUBLE 
A Bru 
(By George H. Kimball) 

Opera Theater of Rochester last night un- 
veiled a double bill of contrasting works in a 
production that sparkled with gorgeous 
voices, smooth staging, and musical rewards 
galore. 

Staged in Hochstein’s Music School Audi- 
torium were Mozart's little romantic comedy, 
“Bastien and Bastienne,” and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s tragic “The Medium.” (A repeat 
performance is scheduled tonight at 8:15.) 

To this observer the production was 


ee most effective and enjoyable to 
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A professional pit orchestra (mostly mem- 
bers of the Rochester Philharmonic) gave 
Conductor Dr. Paul Freeman and the singers 
solid support throughout. 

Soprano Carmen Fernandez and tenor 
Peter Pesco as the lovers Bastien and Bas- 
tienne and bass William Briggs as Dr. Colas 
whose “magic” dissolves their quarrel did 
more than justice to the lilting Mozart score. 

The dark moods of “The Medium" were 
eloquently projected in the vocal work of 
Gloiria McMaster as Madam Flora and Reba 
Gillman as Monica, 

The latter and dancer Vincent Benedetto 
as the mute Toby were the acting standouts 
of the evening. 

There were laudable contributions, too, 
from Antoinette Miller, Marylee Osborn, and 
Willam Wagner (guest artist from the Buf- 
falo Opera Co.) as the medium’s dupes. 

A trio of dancers—Judy Johnston, Helen 
White, and Anne Marie - DiCesare—per- 
formed to “Eine Kleine Natchmusik"” to set 
the mood for the Mozart opera. 

Stage directors were Dr. Louis Hetler and 
Dr. William Owens. Set designer was Dr, 
Leonard Barkin. 


Formal Dedication of New Building Marks 
Microwave Associates 15th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, recently it 
was my pleasure to participate in the 
formal opening of the newest building of 
Microwave Associates, Inc. of Burlington, 
Mass. 

This remarkable firm was first founded 
in 1950 by four young engineers and it 
now covers more than 190,000 square 
feet on its 15th anniversary. 

The firm has pioneered in the produc- 
tion of microwave components for radar, 
telemetry and communication systems. 
In this connection, it has made enormous 
contributions to our defense and space 


technology. 


I include a press release announcing 
the opening of its new building in the 
Recorp and extend my congratulations 
to firm President Dana W. Atchley and 
all the employees who have made the 
success of Microwave Associates, Inc. 
possible: 

FORMAL DEDICATION oF New Bumping MARKS 
MICROWAVE ASSOCIATES 15TH ANNIVERSARY 
BURLINGTON, Mass., Aug. 23, 1965.—In ob- 

servance of Microwave Associates’ 15th an- 

niversary, President Dana W. Atchley wel- 
comed employees and guests to “open house” 
and formal opening ceremonies of the firm's 
newest building. Honored guests at the rib- 
bon-cutting ceremony were Massachusetts 

Congressman F. BRADFORD Monsx, and two of 

the firm’s original founders, Richard M. 

Walker, vice president and manager of the 

Waveguide Systems Division and Vess C. Chi- 

gas, chairman of the board and president of 

Microwave Associates International. In rec- 

ognition of their services to the firm, Mr. 

Atchley presented both men with 15-year 

awards 


In his opening remarks, Mr. Atchley com- 
mented that the new two-story building 
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brings Microwave Associates’ space in North- 
west Industrial Park to a total of 190,000 
square feet, representing an additional step 
in the firm's long-range program of growth 
through the development and manufacture 
of microwave components for radar, teleme- 
try and communication systems. He cited 
the fact that this growth has been made pos- 
sible largely through the team work and 
joint eforta of the firm's entire work force. 

Congressman Morse paid tribute to Micro- 
wave Associates’ growth and cited the firm's 
contribution to both the State and Nation 
through its participation in the U.S. defense 
effort, and in providing greater opportunities 
within the Commonwealth. 


Democracy for Democracy’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been an advocate and a worker for home 
rule for the District of Columbia ever 
since I came to the Congress. I am de- 
lighted that the discharge petition, 
which it was my honor to file on August 
24, was successful last Friday. 

Support for home rule is nationwide. 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial from the 
September 7, 1965, edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune, 

The editorial follows: 

Democracy von Democracy’s CAPITAL 

Supporters of home rule for the District 
of Columbia scored a major victory when the 
218th signature was finally affixed to a dis- 
charge petition to bring a stalled home rule 
bill out of the House District Committee. 
This. southern-dominated committee has 
been the traditional graveyard of home rule 
bills, six of which have passed the Senate in 
recent years. The committee's desperate 
maneuver last Thursday, when it hastily re- 
Ported out a substitute measure which would 
give most of the District to Maryland, was 
more an obstructionist prank than a serlous 
legislative effort; the focus now is going to 
be on the Senate-passed bill, which, now that 
it has been discharged, can next be brought 
to the House floor on September 27. 

The high-pressure White House lobbying 
on this issue offended a good many Con- 
gressmen, and not without reason. But now 
that the signatures have been gotten, what 
matters is the question of home rule itself. 
This is a highly charged emotional issue, on 
both sides, and while some of the opposition 
has been on racial grounds (Washington is 
the only major city with a Negro majority), 
some has been sparked by the dismal exam- 
ple other cities have set of municipal cor- 
ruption and mismanagement. If Washing- 
ton gets home rule, and escapes this, it's 
going to be a political miracle. 

But the arguments for home rule remain 
compelling. True, the District of Columbia 
Was established for the express purpose of 
providing a home for the Federal Govern- 
ment; this remains its purposse, and the 
Federal Government has to insure that it 
provides a sultable home. All Americans 
have a stake in District government. But it 
also is a home for 800,000 people, who live 
there and pay taxes there and depend on its 
raunicipal facilities, and these people deserve 
a voice in their own government. The 
United States looks a bit ridiculous trying 
to sell the concept of democracy abroad, yet 
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denying it to the residents of its own capi- 
tal—especially when it does so on the ground 
that the 800,000 U.S. citizens resident in the 
District of Columbia, the seat of Government 
of the United States of America, can't be 
trusted with the management of municipal 
affairs. It's high time to bring democracy 
to democracy’s capital. 


Labor and Its Goals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual Labor Day Award given by the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh was made this 
year to a distinguished labor leader, Mr. 
Edward J. Leonard. Mr. Leonard is gen- 
eral president of the Operative 
Plasterer's and Cement Masons’ Inter- 
national Association. He served his 
community on the City Council of Pitts- 
burgh from 1938 to 1951. He is a former 
chairman of the Allegheny County Hous- 
ing Authority and played a leading role 
during the time that authority carried 
out a slum clearance and building pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Leonard has written an excellent 
article, “Labor and Its Goals” in the 
September 5 issue of Our Sunday Visitor. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude that article at this point. I com- 
mend it to all Members of the House: 

LABOR AND Its GOALS 
(By Edward J. Leonard) 


Labor Day is a day of celebration, of 
parades, speeches, and other activities, all 
attesting to the dignity of the laboring man. 
In the larger metropolitan cities, a Labor 
Day Mass is celebrated where members of 
the trade union movement offer up the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass, asking the blessing of 
God upon their families and their employers. 

There is an interesting contrast in the 
celebration of Labor Day in the United 
States and the celebration of May Day in 
foreign countries. In other parts of the 
world, in Europe, South America, and in the 
Communist countries, May 1 is celebrated 
as à holiday called the “Workers’ Day.” In 
Communist countries it is selected as a holi- 
day for the workers but, in reality, it is a 
day of propaganda for the perpetuation of 
the class struggle and ultimately, world 
domination by the Communists. The work- 
ers march through the streets with arms 
raised and fists clenched. Their banners 
carry the emblem of the sword and the sickle, 
and they preach a message of hate against 
the capitalist countries and the free world. 
In other European countries, May 1 is cele- 
brated as a holiday by Socialist-dominated 
trade unions. In the Western World, how- 
ever, Catholics celebrate May 1 in the liturgy 
as a day dedicated to St. Joseph the Worker. 

On the threshold of our annual Labor Day 
holiday, it would be well to stop and ponder 
on two question: (1) What was the cause for 
the formation of labor unions in the United 
States? (2) What has the trade union 
movement done for the people in the United 
States, the workingman and his family? 

Labor unions were created by the innate 
natural instinct of man to better himself; 
to secure an increase in wages and better 
working conditions, In other words, to raise 
his standard of living; to have security in his 
old age, and for the education of his children. 
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The formation of labor unions had its begin- 
nings in the aspirations of man, not only to 
better his own economic conditions, but also 
of his brother worker. Thus, the cause for 
the establishment of trade unions has a 
spiritual and moral foundation; namely, to 
assist his fellow workmen in securing better 
wages and working conditions. This is an 
ageless instinct of man. 

Labor unions were formed out of the felt 
necessities of the times. Employers were 
exploiting the workmen, paying low wages for 
long hours, offering no job security, and 
denying workmen the right to bargain or to 
join a labor tion. The great depres- 
sion of the 1930's gave a dramatic impetus to 
the organization of workers into labor 
unions. Further, Federal and State legisla- 
tion has aided immensely in the development 
of strong and powerful international unions. 

YEARS OF GROWTH 


As one refiects and looks back over the last 
50 years in the labor movement, we find that 
the men who founded the first local and in- 
ternational unions in this country were in- 
spired with great ideals and love of their 
fellowmen. Local unions were formed in 
various cities of the United States by indi- 
vidual craftsmen who had a burning zeal 
to help their fellowmen to secure better 
wages and working conditions. These men 
met in lonely garrets and attics with a small 
group of men from a given shop, and would 
ask the workers to join the union. Many 
worked without pay, and they were given the 
derogatory name of a walking delegate. 

After the local union secured a certain 
number of members, they would be granted 
a charter of affiliation by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. As soon as a number of 
local unions had been chartered in certain 
areas, delegations from these local unions 
were called upon to meet in a specific 
city for a convention, and these local unions 
then formed the international unions. 
Thus, it can be said that the formation and 
establishment of trade unions in the United 
States, both on a local and international 
level, was brought about by the highest aspi- 
rations known to man, namely, to try to aid 
his brother worker in securing better work- 
ing conditions. 

It is easy to state this on paper, but be- 
hind the simple statement of how the trade 
unions had their beginning in this country, 
there has been a heroic story of suffering, 
hardship, struggle, bitter litigation, strikes, 
and picket lines. 

At the turn of the century some courts, 
and many employers, looked upon labor 
unions and labor leaders as engaging in a 
criminal consiracy to violate the laws of free 
enterprise. Many labor union officers and 
members were sentenced to jail terms or 
fined because they engaged in a strike for 
an increase in wages, a demand for better 
working conditions, or the shortening of 
working day hours. The men who formed 
the trade union movement in America were 
imbued with a burning zeal and they fre- 
quently suffered imprisonment and other 
indignities. The members of the trade 
union movement today are the beneficiaries 
of their brotherly love, their zeal, and their 
wisdom. 


AIDED SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The establishment of labor unions was 
brought about by the ageless aspiration of 
man to better his working and living condi- 
tions. This has ever been the end object 
and purpose of their formation and con- 
tinued existence. Not only have local and 
international unions brought about in- 
creased wages and better working conditions, 
but they have also been the cause of the 
passage of much beneficial social legislation. 

The American Federation of Labor brought 
about the passage of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act, This law restricted the 
power of the Federal courts to issue injunc- 
tions enjoining the right to strike or picket. 
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Then came the most tmportant piece of labor 
legislation ever enacted in the United States, 
namely, the National Lebor Relations Act of 
1932. This act guaranteed the workingman 
of the United States the right to join a 
union of his own choosing, and, in turn, com- 
pelled employers to and bargain 
with the majority representative of his em- 


ployees. 

The National Labor Relations Board was 
established to conduct elections by secret 
ballot among workers, and to certify the 
union to their cmployers as the exclusive 
bargaining representative of his employees. 
The employer was compelled by the mandate 
of the Federal statute to sit down and bar- 
gain with his employees. The National La- 
bor Relations Act guaranteed the formation 
and establishment of a free trade union 
movement by declaring company formed or 
dominated unions illegal. 

Then. followed the Fair Labor Standards 
Act setting the minimum wage in a given 
industry, and the compulsory payment of 
time and a half for overtime hours of work. 
These three statutes benefited the active 


workingman. 

Finally, in 1933, came the Social Security 
Act which provided for unemployment bene- 
fits and pension or retirement benefits for 
both men and women. 

These four statutes, enacted by Congress 
in the 1930’s were interlaced and interwoven. 
Without fear of contradiction, these laws 
are the finest program of social legislation 
ever enacted by any country. They have 
brought great benefits to the working classes 
of this country, and the American Federation 
of Labor was a primary force in the passage 
of this legislation. 

DUTIES OF MEMBERS 


As we celebrate this Labor Day of 1965, all 
Catholic men and women, who are members 
of trade unions, must and should be forces 
for good in our local and International 
unions. They should be motivated by the 
same aspirations and ideals that inspired the 
early members of the trade union movement 
to aid and help their brother workers. They 
must give expression to that which is in- 
stilled in all of us to do good and avoid evil. 
They should strive to develop their own 
spiritual and intellectual lives and to work 
for social justice. They should be an active 
influence for good. They should rise above 
the provincial and geographical prejudices of 
their localities. They should participate 
actively in a city and State program to re- 
move and prevent racial discrimination in 
hiring, or racial discrimination in housing 
accommodations. They should participate 
and aid and assist the local communities’ 
poverty programs. They should strive to 
become leaders in their unions. They should 
advocate and carry out the teachings of the 
Catholic Church on the principles of social 
justice, as exemplified in the teachings of 
Pope Leo XIII, and the late beloved Pope 
John. They must have the desire to move 
upward and to move forward, and to seek the 
better of life as expressed in the state- 
ment: “A man’s reach must exceed his grasp 
or what is a heaven for.” 


Indianapolis Times Comments of U.S. 
Policies in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
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orp an editorial from the August 28, 
1965, issue of the Indianapolis Times 
with respect to the policies of our Goy- 
ernment in Vietnam during recent years. 
The editorial follows: 
Loox Forwarp, Nor Back 


Republicans have the right—and indeed 
the duty—to criticize President Johnson's 
current handling of the Vietnam crisis when 
they think he is wrong. So do Democrats, 
for that matter. 

But no good purpose is served by the parti- 
san wrangle over which party or which Presi- 
dent was responsible for our Vietnam in- 
volvement in the first place. 

The question is not what was done or 
should have been done in 1960 or 1954 or 
even last year. It is what we are going to do 
now to achieve our objectives and end the 
war. Whether it was President Truman, 
President Eisenhower, President Kennedy, or 
Presidgnt Johnson who committed us to our 
inor og role in southeast Asia is beside the 
point today. 

The facts are that we are there, that we 
have the twin goals of punishing aggression 
and restoring the peace, and that we are not 
going to quit until we achieve those goals. 

Republicans can help by following General 
Eisenhower's lead and looking forward, not 
backward. He made it clear he will have no 
part of any attempt to exploit Vietnam for 
partisan advantage, and that he gives John- 
2 100 percent support in the present situa- 

on. 

Democrats can help by silencing efforts to 
blame today’s difficulties on actions launched 
during the Eisenhower years. What does it 
matter now? 
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Everybody can help by forgetting this silly 
squabble and getting on with our main busi- 
ness—which is winning, and ending, the war. 


Survivorship Benefits for Servicemen III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Members will recall that I had the Vet- 
erans’ Administration prepare tables 
showing the commuted value of benefits 
available to survivors of servicemen, My 
example today is that of a sergeant who 
has served 7 years and leaves two de- 
pendent parents: 

SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS FOR SERVICEMEN DYING 
From BERVICE-CONNECTED CAUSES 
ASSUMPTIONS 

1, Sergeant, U.S. Army. 

2. Age 25 at death, 

3. Death was service connected. 

4. Seven years’ service at death. 

5. Three years in grade at death. 

6. Average earnings, $251.10 a month 
(base pay). 

T. Left dependent parents, each age 50 (no 
income other than shown). 

8. Left no widow or child. 

9. Parents live out their expectations of 
life (mother: 27.7 years; father: 23 years). 


Benefits 
Payee Paying agency Type of payment 
Fatber_...| Veterans’ Administration. | Disability insurance 


com, 5 
Health, Education, and Social security (38 U.. O. 
Welfare. 412(a)). — 


Mother. . Veterans’ Administration.| Disability insurance 
compensation, 


Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 412(a)). 


TDA os AA E EE teen regieh, 


Social socurity (38 U.S.C. 


t As 1 of 2 parents to age 62. 

3 Rate adjustment, due to social security Income. 
$ Social security as 1 of 2 parents from age 62. 

4 Rate of paymont as sole surviving pareut. 


A Salute to the Teenagers of Conneaut, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr, STANTON. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
known sumer resort on Lake Erie in my 
district received nationwide attention 
over the July 4th weekend due to the dis- 
turbances of teenagers that eventually 
led to a full scale riot. These teenagers 
were not from our district. 


In contrast to this activity, this past 
Labor Day weekend saw the teenagers 
in this same county of Ashtabula per- 
form a public service that I think de- 
serves equal attention by the American 
press. 

On Labor Day over 1,200 travelers on 
Interstate 90 were served free coffee, 
doughnuts, and cake by high school sen- 
iors from Conneaut, Ohio. David Olds, 
the class president said: 

It was great to see people so happy. 

This project was the teenagers own 
idea. They worked in shift from 8 a.m. to 
6pm. In addition to the refreshments 
each traveler was given a brochure pub- 
lished by the State entitled, “The Won- 
derful World of Ohio.” People from 
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California to New England were heard 
to comment with amazement, “and they 
won't take a penny.” Class funds, as 
well as donations from local merchants, 
provided the supplies. 

The generosity of the seniors from the 
Conneaut High School and their concern 
for their fellowman speaks highly of the 
fine people who live in the city of Con- 
neaut. Conneaut is known as the gate- 
way to the State of Ohio due to its 
strategic location in the northeastern 
corner of our State and with such 
thoughtful and industrious teenagers the 
future of Conneaut is indeed a bright one. 

Mr. Speaker, I felt I must point out 
to my colleagues this action by a group 
of teenagers. It is time we pay them the 
compliment of recognizing their out- 
standing and valuable services to their 
community instead of downgrading them 
as a group for the careless and irrespon- 
sible action of a few. 

I am proud that Conneaut, Ohio, is in 
the 11th Congressional District. 


Miss Henrietta Mace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
there are few people who are so close to 
the heartbeat of the people as welfare 
directors. A thousand problems are 
brought to them every day. Calmly, em- 
ciently, quietly, these directors chart 
new courses for people in difficulty, al- 
leviate pain, provide housing for those in 
need, care for children, ease the lasi days 
of the elderly. 


I feel honored to pay tribute to the 
Nation's county welfare officers in in- 
cluding the following story from the 
Havre de Grace Record in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It is a well-merited 
tribute to Miss Henrietta Mace who has 
been the Director of Public Welfare for 
Harford County, Md., for the past 
19 years. Along with every citizen of 
Harford County and of the State of 
Maryland, I wish her golden years to 
come. 

The article follows: 

[From the Havre de Grace Record] 
Miss HENRIETTA MACE 


Miss Henrietta Frazier Mace, director, Har- 
ford County Welfare Board, has announced 
that she will resign August 31, 1965. To- 
night, she will be honored at a dinner at- 
tended by friends and associates of Harford 
County and the State of Maryland. 

Miss Mace became director of Harford 
County Welfare Board in 1946 and has wit- 
nessed many changes in social thought and 
practice during her 19 years in Harford 
County. She started her social work career 
when she worked in the outpatient clinic 
at Delaware Hospital in W. Del. 
In the late 1920's, she returned to Baltimore 
County, where she did voluntary social work. 
She began working as s caseworker for 
Baltimore County Welfare Department on 
March 1, 1934. Later she was on the staff 
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of Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore 
City. 

Miss Mace was graduated from the Friends 
School in Wilmington. She studied at Johns 
Hopkins University and graduated from Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
in 1945. Miss Mace is an active member of 
the National Association of Social Workers 
and is an accredited certified social worker. 
She is also a member of the International 
Association of Social Workers and the Sorop- 
timist Club of Bel Air. 

PET PROJECT 

One of Miss Mace's many pet projects is 
the welfare department's children’s sery- 
ices, which started at the beginning of her 
administration. At that time there were less 
than two dozen children in care. In July 
1965, there were 165 children in this program, 
During this time the adoption program was 
started and each year there has been an in- 
creasing number of children permanently 
placed for adoption. 

Efficiency and minimum cost of operation 
can be noted during Miss Mace's adminis- 
tration. Harford County continues to hold 
the middle position of the 24 Maryland coun- 
ties in their net expenditures for public 
assistance and administration. Although 
population in Harford County has more than 
doubled during Miss Mace’s administration, 
the net cost of the welfare program has 
shown substantially less increase, compared 
to other counties with expanding population, 

When Miss Mace became director, the total 
number of persons receiving assistance was 
316 for an average month. Those adminis- 
tering the program were the director, four 
caseworkers, and two clerks. The number of 
caseworkers increased to 11, with Miss Mace 
as both director and supervisor, until 1961, 
when a supervisor was added to the staff. In 
an average month during 1965, the caseload 
has been approximately 601 cases (old-age 
assistance, aid to families of dependent chil- 
dren, aid to permanently and totally dis- 
abled, and general public assistance). 

In addition, 509 persons receive medical 
assistance to the aged. There are over 903 
children being supervised under foster care 
and ald to families with dependent children 
by the Harford welfare during a typical 
month. The present staff includes the di- 
rector, 3 supervisors, 16 caseworkers, and 7 
clerical staff. 

SERVED ON MANY BOARDS 


In addition to numerous agency responsi- 
bilities, Miss Mace has served on many local 
boards. She helped start the school for the 
retarded. Also, she served on a committee 
of three persons to initiate the Harford 
County Council of Social Agencies. Re- 
cently, she worked with legislators to estab- 
lish the Citizens Nursing Home, which is 
under construction here. Miss Mace has also 
served on the following boards: TB, Mental 
Health Society, economic opportunity pro- 
gram, including the Community Action Pro- 
gram, civil defense, and Committee for Aged 
For the past 5 years, she has served on a 
board which sets up regional meetings in 
Harford and Cecil Counties for social work- 
ers and has been an active member of the 
Maryland State Conference of Social Work 
Board. 

MUCH TRAVELED 


One of Miss Mace's special interests is 
traveling. She has used annual leave to 
visit in South America, Mexico, Caribbean, 
and Bermuda, as well as numerous trips 
through the Eastern States. After retire- 
ment, she plans to continue these trips and 
would like to go to Europe, Hawall, Alaska, 
and distant States in the United States. 
Miss Mace also plans to pursue her hobbies 
im copper, pewter, and silverwork and ce- 
ramic design, and she might get time to 
catch up on some of the books she has been 
saving for this time. 
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OF 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my 
Washington Report, my weekly newslet- 
1 5 my constituents, of March 25, 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh 
District, Alabama) 


THE ASSAULT UPON THE SOUTH 


The massive assault upon the South, and in 
particular upon Alabama, was continued in 
Congress last week. It with the Mon- 
day night address by the President to a joint 
session of Congress. Never before has a Chief 
Executive of the United States made such a 
concerted attack upon a sovereign State, its 
elected officials, and its people. The whole 
effort was designed to get enactment of the 
President's voting rights bill. 

The President’s demand that Congress pass 
his bill at once and without changing a line, 
was clearly out of order. Under the Con- 
stitution the Congress is the legislative body. 
The President is to administer the laws of 
the land and the functions of Government. 
He cannot demand or force Congress to pass 
certain bills and he has no right, under the 
Constitution, to demand that Congress take 
bills prepared by him without adequate study 
and debate, 

If Congress is stampeded into passing 
legislation because the President is subject 
to pressure by street mobs, we will have taken 
a long step toward dictatorship. 

The President's voting rights bill, H.R. 
6400, is wrong. It is unconstitutional. It 
is not a bill to insure the rights of all citizens 
to vote. It is directed against six Southern 
States. Under the President's bill, these 
Southern States may not deny the right to 
vote to Uliterates, felons or anyone for any 
reason, but other States may. This startling 
admission was made by Attorney General 
Katzenbach in the first day’s hearings before 
the House Judiciary Committee. Hearings, 
incidentally, which were started before Mem- 
bers of Congress could even get a copy of the 
bill, 
To legislate in such an atmosphere of 
hysteria is irresponsible and without prece- 
dent. I am opposed to the Preisdent's bill. 
I have been working on a countermeasure 
with leaders of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. My suggested bill 
would remove any existing injustices in the 
application of voting laws, but it would pro- 
tect the rights of the States to exercise their 
constitutional authority to determine voter 
qualifications. 


ALABAMA DELEGATION DEFENDS OUR STATE 


On Wednesday the entire Alabama delega- 
tion in the House took the floor in defense 
of our State and our people to answer some 
of the charges made by the President. I was 
more proud than eyer on that day to be an 
Alabamian and a southerner. 

In my own remarks I made an effort to 
present facts on voter registration of Negroes 
in Alabama to refute the President's televised 
statement that “the only way to break the 
barriers in the South is to have a white skin.” 
Even the W. Ev Star in a 
strong editorial pointed out that that state- 
ment by the President “was not a fact.” 

The fact is that 115,000 Negroes are reg- 
istered and voting in Alabama. This figure 
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represents more than 20 percent of the total 
vote cast in Alabama in the presidential 
election of 1960. Research to which I have 
had access and the facts I presented to the 
Members of the House show that the vast 
majority of qualified Negroes in Alabama are 
registered. Those who are not registered, 
for the most part, are ineligible because of 
convictions of felonies or by reason of ilit- 
eracy. To abolish literacy tests and to give 
the franchise to those who cannot read or 
write or comprehend, is to turn the govern- 
ment over to those who are not capable of 
governing. We have seen the result of this 
in countries where illiterates do have the 
vote and where there is constant turmoil 
and revolution. 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCES AT WORK 


During the past week I have made a num- 
ber of statements in Congress and in the 
Record pointing out the Communist influ- 
ences at work among the leadership of the 
demonstrations. Even such liberal writers 
as Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, in their 
column in the Washington Post, pointed out 
the leftwing influence of the leaders of the 
Selma demonstrations on Martin Luther King 
and in fomenting the violence which has 
occurred there. The President, himself, ad- 
mitted to me, that Communists were active 
in the demonstrations, but said you cannot 
keep them out, 

Maybe they cannot be kept out, but that 
is all the more reason why the President and 

should not knuckle under to the 
mob rule they created. 


BRIEFS OF THE WEEK 


By a vote of 203 to 177 the House defeated 
u bill which would raise the salaries of Su- 
preme Court Justices. I was proud to vote 
against it. One of the tragic parts of the 
President's appearance before Congress was 
to see the Justices of the Supreme Court 
applauding his demands for legislation. 
This is supposed to be an impartial body 
which must judge the constitutionality of 
legislation on its merits, but evidently they 
have already prejudged this bill. 

Our current Government under the John- 
son administration has been labeled the 
“Great Busted Society” by the nationally 
read columnist, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Jones 
says the national debt is ignored, controlled 
inflation is called necessary, and the fact 
that every nation which has so ignored eco- 
nomic laws has gone busted is ignored. 
The last balanced budget was in the final 
fiscal year of the Eisenhower administration 
which produced a surplus of 61.2 billion. 
Since then we have had deficits of 83.8 bil- 
lion, $6.3 billion, $6.2 billion, and $8.2 billion. 


Manpower Development and Training Act 
Helps Minneapolis Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a major 
legislative achievement of the Kennedy 
administration was the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, 
now renamed the Manpower Act. I 
would like to to call the attention of the 
House to one example of the effective 
implementation of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act in my home 
city of Minneapolis. 

The following article from the North 
Minneapolis Post described the success 
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of a program involving 10 Minneapolis 


the 
Co., and the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Training of the Department of Labor: 

BooxKBINDERS JOIN ON-THE-JOB PROGRAM 

Mr. and Mrs. Saul Rusoff are the propri- 
etors of the American Bindery Co., 310 Piym- 
outh Avenue North. Their business is to 
rebind books. 

The Rusoffs early this year met with the 
Youth Development Project staff to ascertain 
how they as employers could cooperate with 
the Government in employing and training 
disadvantaged youth. 

The YDP through its youth employment 
coordinator, Edgar Pillow, contacted the bu- 
reau of apprenticeship training, D. W. Holen, 
and together with Bruce McBeath, youth 
program director at Wells Memorial Settle- 
ment House, 1120 Oliver Avenue North, de- 
veloped an on-the-job training and counsel- 
ing program for 10 disadvantaged youth, ages 
18 to 21. 

Under this program, the employer pays the 
wages of the 10 youths and then the Fed- 
eral Government reimburses the employer 
for the costs of supervision and instruction 
on the job, This relieves an employer of the 
sometimes additional incurred in 
training beginning employees. The program 
is helpful to employers with moderate size 
firms who cannot afford to institute training 
programs of their own, and it is especially 
helpful in providing employment and train- 
ing opportunities for unskilled youth with 
potential. 

In proportion to the industry that Is pres- 
ent in Minneapolis, there have been very few 
on-the-job training programs instituted for 
youth, and particularly for disadvantaged 
youth. Past experience has indicated that 
on-the-job training when conducted by an 
employer or an industry far surpasses other 
means of training. The youth becomes 
acquainted with actual work experience and 
current skill , in addition to learn- 
ing the attitudes that an employer expects 
of an employee on the job. 

The Rusoffs also hire many college youth 
during the summer enabling them to con- 
tinue to finance their education. The Rus- 
off’s hiring of disadvantaged youth is not a 
new experience for them. They have been 
doing it for several years out of a sense of 
social responsibility to help all youth. This 
is the first year the Rusoffs have received 
any financial assistance to help them in their 
work with disadvantaged youth. 

The 10 youths that participated in the on- 
the-job training at the American 
Bindery Co. were a composite group. Some 
were high school graduates, some were drop- 
outs; some were males and some were females. 
The most common characteristics. possessed 
by the youths were their lack of skills and 
previous successful work experiences, A 
genuine wish and need that all of them had 
was for a job. 

Because of the lack of previous successes in 
their lives many of the youth were somewhat 
defensive and tense when the program began. 
In recognition of this probability, Wells Me- 
morial Settlement House under their “Proj- 
ect Employment” program provided ongoing 
counseling to the youth in combination with 
the employer. 

The Rusoffs, because of their experience in 
employing and working with youth of vary- 
ing abilities and attitudes, were especially 
helpful in teaching skills and providing the 
realistic vocational counseling that can only 
take place on an actual job. 

An indicative example: One of the youths, 
long unemployed and with a 9th grade edu- 
cation, was afraid to begin training on the 
machinery at the bindery. The proprietor 
gradually worked the youth over to a less 
advanced machine and taught him how to 
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use an ordinary ruler to obtain simple mathe- 
matical calibrations needed for the operation 
of the machine, There are other examples 
that could be cited where frustration and 
fear of failure on the part of the youth have 
changed to confidence and productivity. 

As the 5 week on-the-job training pro- 
gram is about to terminate, some of the 
achievements that can be cited are that 9 
of the 10 youths that were employed by the 
Rusoffs are still with them; that three of the 
dropouts have indicated to the proprietor 
they intend to return to school this Septem- 
ber and have asked and received the promise 
of 10 hours employment weekly while go- 
ing to school; all of the youths who com- 
plete the program will receive a personal let- 
ter of recommendation as to their achieve- 
ment from the proprietor; and finally the 
youth themselves, because of this responsible 
and successful work and training experience 
have something marketable to offer to their 
future employers. 


Party Politics in Vietnam War Deplored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Ra- 
leigh (N.C.) News and Observer is more 
than a newspaper: it is a fine old insti- 
tution. 

That newspaper's statesmanlike voice 
and its refreshing frankness were raised 
recently in comment on the attempt by 
some Republican Members of this body 
to place the responsibility for the war in 
Vietnam upon the Democratic Party and 
the Johnson administration. 

This was the comment of the News 
and Observer: “The attempt is ridiculous 
on its face.” 


Mr. Speaker, I deplore this action by 
the House Republicans and I offer this 
excellent editorial, “More of the Same,” 
for entry in the RECORD, 


The editorial, which appeared August 
26, follows: 


MORE or THE SAME 


The attempt by House Republicans in the 
Congress to blame the war in Vietnam on the 
Democratic Party is ridiculous on its face. 
And it is surely made more ridiculous be- 
cause the same Republicans are pressing for 
an expansion of the same war. 

Republicans have long been fond of argu- 
ing that every major war which this country 
has fought In the last 75 years was Initiated 
and fought when Democrats occupied the 
White House. This latest move to pin a 
partisan label on war seems hardly more 
than more of the same. 

If any kind of generalization can be made 
about the differences between the two politi- 
cal parties when faced with a military crisis, 
it is that Republicans nearly always insist 
on a more militant, hard line posture. The 
reason they do is because such “toughness” 
is thought consistent with a whole cluster 
of conservative notions. 

Barry Goldwater indulged this idea more 
than any other respected political figure in 
recent years. During the last presidential 


less—when he said he would like to lob a 
couple of nuclear bombs into the men’s room 
of the Kremlin. 
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Of course, most Republicans do not want 
this country in a war. But many do believe 
that as an instrument of foreign policy, our 
bombs and rockets should be rattled more 
loudly. And if Communists don't show 
proper respect for our military might, we 
should more quickly demonstrate It. 

Presumably this is why congressional 
Republicans are pressing for a greater mil- 
itary commitment in Vietnam. Even with- 
out questioning thelr oversimplified judg- 
ment on that point, it should be obvious that 
the Vietnam war is not a “Democratic Party 
war.” 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Post, also 
on August 26, discussed this matter 
lucidly and forcefully in an editorial en- 
titled, “The GOP Hunts for an Issue.” 
I offer this brief but interesting editorial 
for the Recorp, and I hope that my col- 
leagues of both parties will find it en- 
lightening. 

From the New York. Post, Aug. 26, 1965] 
THE GOP Hunts ror AN ISSUE 


The white paper on Vietnam issued by 
House Republicans without the blessings of 
either General Eisenhower or Senator DIRK- 
SEN İs a sad little performance. 

There is no passion evident in it efther 
for peace or war—only for partisanship. 

Can anyone, after reading the white paper, 
say clearly what its authors are after in 
Vietnam, except to score a few political 
points? 

Our military involvement in Vietnam, they 
say plaintively, is not a consequence of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's commitment. Does that 
mean they are against it? Hardly, since 
they also call for total victory, although 
they are not willing to demand a military 
escalation commensurate with such an ob- 
jective. 

The document is a jumble of shreds and 
-patches whose political purpose ls clear, 

The authors are trying to revive the 
formula that served the GOP so well in 1952 
when it simultaneously denounced the Demo- 
crats for “Truman's war“ and for falling to 
stand up to the Communists. 

Dream on, fellows, if you think this is a 
winning issue in 1966, 


Bridging With a Flair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was delighted to read the percep- 
tive editorial of the Baltimore Sun on 
President Johnson's appointment of 
John Gronouski as Ambassador to 
Poland. Mr. Gronouski has had a dis- 
tinguished career as a public servant. 
His present assignment is one which re- 
quires the abilities which he possesses 
and makes felicituus use of his Polish 
origins. It is my pleasure to include this 
editorial from the Sun of August 31, 1965 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 31, 1965] 
BR arNd WITS A FLA 

President Lyndon Johnson has raised the 
ratio of career ambassadors to political ones 
from 2 to 1 to 3 to 1 in the past 2 years. 
This has been good for State Department 
morale and good for the Nation's interests 
overseas, It has also tended to overshadow 
the care and imagination the President has 
used in selecting noncareerists. 
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On Sunday the President named Post- 
master General John Gronouski to be Am- 
bassador to Poland, an appointment that is 
an excellent example of imagination and 
care. 

Mr. Gronouski is a highly esteemed public 
servant. He has been adequate in his present 
job, one in which adequate“ is an adjective 
of high praise. He has been a teacher of 
economics and banking and the tax com- 
missioner in his native Wisconsin, earning 
praise and respect. This record and his in- 
terest in international finance are recom- 
mendations enough for his new job. But 
there is more. 

He is the grandson of a Polish immigrant, 
a director of the Pulaski Foundation, a 
speaker of the language. 

Last year the President promised to build 
bridges to eastern Europe. To be precise, 
what is needed is bridge rebullding, certainly 
in the case of Poland.” As the President said 
Sunday, part of Mr. Gronouski's job is to 
strengthen the “deep and historic bond“ be- 
tween the two countries. 

The choice of a Polish-American whose rose 
to the top in this country as a public servant 
is bridge rebuilding with a flair, 


Federalist Meeting in San Francisco Calls 
for Stronger United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the U.N. General Assembly meet- 
ing in San Francisco last June, the World 
Association of World Federalists also 
met in that city. The 1,000 delegates 
from 31 countries discussed vital steps 
needed for strengthening the United 
Nations, 

I have unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an excellent report from the 
August 11 issue of Christian Century, 
written by Howard Y. Williams, field di- 
rector for the United World Federalists, 
Minnesota branch: 

WORLD FPEDERALISTS VIEW THE U.N. 

More than 1,000 delegates from 31 coun- 
tries came to San Francisco June 20-26 (the 
week of the United Nations’ 20th anniver- 
sary celebration) to attend the 12th Congress 
of the World Association of World Federal- 
ists—held concurrently with the 10th 
Assembly of United World Federalists, which 
implements the world movement in the 
United States. Japan, with 100 representa- 
tives, had the largest delegation from 
abroad. 

Among the world leadora who participated 
in the sessions were two ambassadors to the 
United Nations: Chief S. O Adebo, of Nigeria, 
and H. E. Rossides, of Cyprus; President Onr- 


los P, Romulo, of the University of the Phillp- 


pines, a former president of the U.N. General 
Assembly; Luis Quintanilla, who formerly 
represented Mexico in that Assembly; Sir 
Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, a 
member of the International Court of Jus- 
tice; and Hideki Yukawa, of Japan, a Nobel 
prize winner (in physics). 

Discussion centered on three major free- 
doms all agreed must be achieved through 
the U.N. in the next 20 years: freedom from 
war, freedom from want, and freedom from 
diversity. Consensus was reached on the fol- 
lowing goals that must be achieved if 
those freedoms are to be realized; com- 
plete and enforced disarmament in all 
nations through carefully controlled stages, 
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a permanent U.N. peace force and an 
effective inspection system, revision of the 
General Assembly so it will have power to 
adopt binding rules and regulations, revision 
of the Security Council to change its voting 
system and make it responsible to the Gon- 
eral Assembly, strengthening of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, initiation of a world 
development program involving the spend- 
ing of $70 Dillion annually instead of the 
present $8 billion, adoption of a reliable and 
adequate revenue system to support a 
strengthened U.N., clear reservation to the 
member states and their people of all powers 
not granted to the U.N., extension to all na- 
tions of eligibility for membership in the 
U. N. 

Since most of these changes would require 
revision of the U.N. Charter, the delegates 
declared that a conference for revision of 
that document must be called at the earlicst 
possible date, They agreed that unless the 
outmoded charter is altered to give the world 
body the power it needs to deal with the 
modern world, a third world war is inevitable. 
Speaker after speaker held that if the aims 
of peace are to be realized there must be a 
revolution in men’s minds, a higher standard 
for human relationships. Said Chief Adebo, 
“The old slogan, ‘If you want peace, you must 
prepare for war,’ is nonsense. We must de- 
clare, ‘If you want peace you must prepare 
for peace. On all sides one heard the 
assertion that today it takes more than 
Eora ANS ETON DAPA ek Oe pees 


e recorded their conviction that 
the door to peace is now open as never be- 
fore, that nothing less than enforceable 
world law can succeed, that only a strength- 
ed U.N. can keep the human race from com- 
mitting suicide. Luis Quintanilla suggesied 
that the atom bomb deserves the Nobel peace 
prize for having spurred mankind’s efforts 
toward realization of a warless world, 

President Robert Buron of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment's center in Paris stressed the need to 
mobilize youth for peace, pointing out that 
young people's response to the Peace Corps 
demonstrates their readiness to go anywhere 
in the world where help is needed. 

The delegates were obviously disappointed 
in President Lyndon Johnson's address at the 
UN. anniversary program late in the wesk; 


reminded participants in the Congress that 
President Johnson't speech did contain secme 
constructive elements: an invitation to the 
U.N. to move into the Vietnam situation; 
support for a U.N. peacekeeping force; an ap- 
peal for arms control; stress on the need for 
a worldwide war on poverty, disease, and il- 
Uterney: the declaration that $5 spent on 
birth control is worth more than $100 spent 
on economic deyelopment; and a call to give 
reality to the U.N. Charter. 

Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, was elected president of the world 
body, whose next congress will be held in 
Oslo, Norway, in 1967. O. Maxwell Stanley. 
a businessman from Muscatine, Iowa, was 
elected to a second term as president of 
United World Federalists. 

Howarp Y. WILLIAMS, 


A Vacation for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker we have 
just reached the first week in September. 
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It has been a long time since we ad- 
journed prior to this time of year. This 
year is obviously no different. 

The following editorial, broadcast over 
the McLendon Corp. radio stations in 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, and Buffalo on August 25, 
1965, suggests a reasonable and rational 
solution to Washington’s heat: 

VACATION FoR CONGRESS 

(An editorial by the Old Scotchman, Gor- 
don McLendon, president of the McLendon 
stations.) 

We must agree wholeheartedly with those 
who propose a set annual vacation for Con- 
gress. Many national regulatory agencies, 
including the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, regularly adjourn for 1 month dur- 
ing the summer. 

Congress should also adjourn from August 
1 until after Labor Day—a period during 
which Washington's heat is at its worst. 
Congressional work is taxing and demands 
the most alert minds. Yet, after months in 


bers of Congress must, in the best interest of 
this Nation, have a vacation preferably in 
the worst summer months in Washington, 
and at a time when school is out and they 
can take their families on vacation. Such a 
vacation period for Congress from August 1 
until after Labor Day is only good sense. 


After Watts, What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I insert in the 
Record a most thoughtful editorial from 
the August 27, 1965, issue of the South 
Bend, Ind., Tribune concerning the 
tragedy in Watts, Calif. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the South Bend (Ind.) 
Aug. 27, 1965] 
Arrer Watts, WHAT? 


In the Watts section of the city of Los 
Angeles, the guns are silent, the ashes are 
cold, the troops are gone from the streets. 
The searing, wrenching, terrifying riot is 
over, put down by force as it had to be. 

The question for Watts, for Los Angeles— 
yes, and for South Bend and every urban 
community in the North—now is: What 
next? 

Do we hire more policemen and keep our 
National Guards on alert and hope neither 
will be needed? Do we wrangle irrelevantly 
about police brutality and mistake a symp- 
tom for a root problem? 

Or do we face up at last to the existence, 
in the midst of but allen from middleclass 
manners and morals and attitudes (but very 
much in tune with middleclass aspirations), 
of a jobless, often hopeless hate-fulled, pri- 
marily colored minority all too read to re- 
sort to what has been called “the violence 
of despair?” 

This minority is characterized by a matri- 
archal family pattern in which the husband 
and father is usually out of work and fre- 
quently out of sight, in which almost 4 
quarter of the children are born out of wed- 
lock and most grow up with little or no 


Tribune, 
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discipline, In which youngsters find no in- 
arrears fle eerily BN Breet an 


nels of communication with this minority 
must improved, or in some cases established. 
Job and then job opportunity must 
be furnished to adults, special assistance and 
motivation must be provided to children in 
school and younger. 

Escape from the ghetto must be possible 
for those who are willing to work their way 
out. 

None of these things will be done easily or 
quickly. Even those communities in which 
they are undertaken may be asked to show 
great patience in the next generation or two 
as further outbreaks of violence boil up from 
the despair. 

But unless the effort is made, the very 
fabric of society will be threatened. That's 
how serious the problem is. 


Resource Development Discussed by 
Elmer Staats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
early this summer the Honorable Elmer 
B. Staats, Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, appeared before the 52d 
national convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress to deliver 
informal remarks on the status of the de- 
velopment of America's natural re- 
sources. ; 

This status report, which gathers to- 
gether programs of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Department of Agriculture, and all other 
agencies which participate in develop- 
ment of natural resources, provides a 
good view of the efforts being made in 
this direction by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Few officials in Government are 
in a better position to comment on this 
broad field than Mr. Staats, one of our 
ablest public officials. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have these 
remarks by Mr. Staats printed in the 
Recorp at this time: 

“Tue NATURAL Resources BUDGET,” INFORMAL 
REMARKS BY Hon. ELMER B. Staats, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. I'm 

sorry to be late. I almost thought for & 

moment that I had come too early when I 

heard Floyd Dominy use that word “deep 

freeze,” because I thought he was going to 
talk about me. 

Its a pleasure to have a chance to come 
and meet with this group. I'm afraid I 
won't be able to give you quite the oration 
that Floyd has given you because I've been 
so busy wrestling around with his projects, 
I haven't had a chance to write such a speech. 
But seriously, I would like to give you a 
little bit of a status report, I might call it, 
rather than a formal address, as to where it 
seems to me we have made some significant 
advances, since we had our last meeting with 
you a year ago. 

And Id like first to remind you that with 
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respect to expenditures in the budget as a 
whole for natural resources programs—and 
in this, as you know, we include all of the 
resource agencies—this growth has been a 
very phenomenal There has been 
an increase from $1.7 billion in 1960 to an 
estimated $2.7 billion in 1965. Roughly this 
is about a 60 percent increase, or more than 
twice as fast a growth as has taken place 
in the budget as a whole for the Federal 
Government. I think this is a very impor- 
tant fact. 

The increase in expenditures in recent 
years indicates the importance of conserva- 
tion and development of natural resources 
to the Nation's economic growth, and the 
extent of Federal support for natural re- 
sources activities despite the restrictive bud- 
getary policy that we have had to follow. 
There are many thing in the budget that 
we would like to do more of, and that par- 
ticularly applies to the area of natural re- 
sources development. 

Reference has been made to the fact that 
last year was a conservation Congress, and 
I dare say that this year will also be a con- 
servation Congress, because of the great at- 
tention and time and interest in new legis- 
lation which the Congress enacted last year, 
and I'm sure will again this year. 

Now the 1966 budget recommended funds 
for the Corps of Engineers to start construc- 
tion on 37 new projects with an estimated 
total Federal cost of $777 million. Develop- 
ment since January has resulted in shift- 
ing four of these proposed starts to the fiscal 
year 1965, and adding one more proposed 
project for fiscal 1966. In addition, the 
Corps of Engineers is expected to undertake 
19 new p starts. 

The 1966 budget provided for the Bureau 
of Reclamation to start five new water re- 
source projects, involving a total Federal cost 
of $103 million. It also provides loans for 
four small reclamation projects, and in addi- 
tion, three new planing starts. For the TVA, 
the budget provided for one large steam 
power plant to be started in 1966, involving 
an estimated cost of 6150 million, and in ad- 
dition, four new water resource projects were 
recommended for starting involving a Fed- 
eral cost of $48 million. 

In addition to the projects being initiated 
by the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the TVA, the budget rec- 
ommended funds for the Department of 
Agriculture to assist local units of govern- 
ment in starting construction of 70 new 
watershed protection projects in 1966, Since 
the budget was presented to the Congress. 
funds have been recommended and appro- 
priated to finance the Appalachian program 
in the 1965 and 1966 period. Funds pro- 
vided include 10 additional watershed proj- 
ects in the Appalachia region. 

Now I'd like to mention just briefly where 
we stand with respect to the current 1965 
rivers and harbors bill. Since 1962, when 
the last omnibus bill was enacted, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has reviewed and has 
completed its clearance action on 105 proj- 
ect authorization reports. Of these, 60 have 
been cleared since January of this year, so 
you can see we've been pretty busy over in 
the Bureau. As of today we're fairly cur- 
rent. Only seven final project reports for 
the Corps of Engineers are pending in the 
Bureau of the Budget as of today. In addi- 
tion, we have 40 advance reports, but final 
project reports have not yet been received in 
the Bureau. The re; cleared by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget as of today involve an 
estimated total Federal cost of a billion and 
a half dollars. 

Many of you are interested, I know, in the 
status of the basin monetary authorizations. 
The budget recommendations for the Corps 
of Engineers for 1966 included funds to 
advance developments on various compre- 
hensive river basin projects which are sub- 
ject to monetary authorization ceilings. A 
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number of these river basin projects will re- 
quire an increase in the authorization celling 
to permit the work to proceed during fiscal 
year 1966. to provide the in- 
creased monetary authority was passed by 
the House. on May 12, 1965, and reported by 
the Senate Public Works Committee on 
May 27. 1965. 

The House bill provides increased mone- 
tary authorizations of $263 million for 10 
river basins to cover expected requirements 
tor the fiscal year 1966. The Senate Public 
Works Committee, as you may know, has 
reported a bill which provides for authoriza- 
tion to cover both 1966 and 1967. We hope, 
and I'm sure that General Graham here 
hopes, that the Congress will act very early 
with respect to working out this difference 
between the House and the Senate, 

Td like to refer for a little while to the 
major legislative enactments that have taken 
place since I last met with you here. Sev- 
eral major legislative proposals have been 
recently enacted by the Congress, which will 
materially advance the conservation and de- 
velopment of important resources, contribute 
to the Nation's economic growth and the 
well-being of our citizens, and improve the 
natural beauty of our surroundings, Among 
these are the following: The Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965. ‘This act 
became effective January 1, 1965, and funds 
haye. been appropriated already to initiate 
progrems in the current fiscal year—that is, 
the fiscal year 1965. 

The act established a special fund financed 
from admission and user fees at Fed- 
eral recreation areas, the proceeds from the 
sale of surplus real property, and the fuel 
tax motorboats to provide grants to the 
States for planning, acquisition and develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation resources, and 
to finance the acquisition of land for Federal 
recreation areas. The total program fi- 
nanced under the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act is expected to reach an 
annual level of $150 to $200 million, so you 
can see that we have a major new source of 
financing of this highly important—tincreas- 
ingly important—areas of recreation deyel- 
opment. Much of this will take place 
around existing reservoir projects if the 
States propose that in their applications to 
the Federal Government. As you know, 60 
percent of this fund will go to the States. 
The other 40 percent will be used directly 
by the Federal Government for recreation 
land acquisition. 

The second important piece of legislation 
is the Water Resources Research Act of 1964. 
This act provides a new program of Federal 
grants to establish water resources research 
centers in the State colleges and universities 
and additional grants to support research at 
these centers. Funds were provided in the 
current budget to begin the new program, 
and additional funds are being requested 
in 1966. ` 

The third act which Is of importance 18 
the Wilderness Act, enacted last year, to 
establish the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System, and provided for the protec- 
tion and preservation of our remaining 
wilderness areas. 

Another action which we discussed with 
you last year, which is nearing completion, is 
the Water Resources Planning Act. Bills 
have passed both the House and the Senate 
and are now ready to go to conference. The 
House conferees have been appointed. The 
Senate is to do so very shortly. 
This legislation provides, as you may know, 
for the establishment of a Water Resources 
Council at the Federal level to improve the 
coordination on an interagency basis of our 
Water resources progrims, including those of 
Agriculture, the Army, the Interior Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare from the standpoint of 
their pollution control activity. 

Now there's one thing In particular that I 
would like to mention that I personally 
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think is of growing Importance in connection 
with adequate planning, and that has to do 
with flood control. Floods in the Pacific 
Northwest on the last Palm Sunday resulted 
in the loss of 40 lives and more than a 
half billion dollars in property damage. It 
could easily have been twice that much if it 
hadn't been for the Federal, State, and local 
flood control systems in the Pacific North- 
west. For the Nation as a whole, flood dam- 
age loss averages $700 million a year. This 
is a shocking statistic, and one which T think 
is unjustified. We can and we should build 
additional flood control structures. But ex- 
perience has shown that this is not the key 
to the solution of the flood problem. The 
main reason underlying the current flood 
problem is that we continue to build in the 
flood plains—areas which are subject to 
flooding—without adequate planning. 

In Tennessee, 30 municipalities have 
adopted some form of regulation to assure 
appropriate use of flood plain lands. Mari- 
copa County in Arizona, where Phoenix ts 
growing by leaps and bounds, is effectively 
working on flood plain regulations to com- 
plement flood control measures to reduce 
future flood damage. 

Now the Corps of Engincers will probably 
need more appropriation authorization in 
this field to assist localities through its flood 
plain information program. The Corps of 
Engineers has done a great deal of good work 
in this area, and I know it's prepared to help 
to the extent that it has funds and authority 
todoso. But I would personally like to urge 
that this group give more consideration to 
this problem, because it just doesn't make 
any sense to go ahead and spend the large 
amounts of money and suffer the damages in 
lives and property in areas where flood plain 
zoning should be effected and where we 
should avoid that kind of damage. 

I mentioned this in connection with the 
Water Resource Planning Act because this 
is one of the kinds of things that we hope 
can be stimulated as a result of efforts under 
that legislation. . 

Another proposal which is under considera- 
tion is the Federal Water Project Recreation 
Act. This legislation likewise ts in confer- 
ence, and is expected to be reported shortly. 
The new legislation for the first time will 
provide uniform policies for recreation and 
fish and wildlife benefits and costs of multi- 
purpose water resource development projects, 
and will provide the Secretary of the Interior 
for the first time with authority comparable 
to that of the Corps of Engineers for recrea- 
tion development at projects constructed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. We are happy 
to say that this bill finally represents a wide 
measure of consensus among the Federal 
agencies, and among all groups interested in 
this important area of utilizing our Federal 
water resources projects for recreation devel- 
opment. We expect and hope that this pro- 
poen will receive final action in the very near 


A third bill which I would like to mention 
is the Water Quality Act of 1965, which is 
currently under consideration in the Con- 
gress. This bill is strongly supported by 
the administration. Conferees have been 
appointed on the House side. The legisla- 
tion would amend, as you may know, the 
Water Pollution Control Act to establish a 
Water Pollution Control Administration in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It would initiate a new 4-year 
program of grants for projects which will 
demonstrate new methods for controlling 
waste discharges. 

Water pollution {s becoming a major na- 
tional problem, We've got to find the answer 
to this problem, and we've got to find it soon. 
In many of the Nation's rivers and streams, 
the quality of water is rapidly deteriorating. 
The amount of waste being dumped into our 
rivers, even with the waste treatment now 
provided, is equivalent to the untreated 
sewage of 75 million people. Of the com- 
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munities of the United States having sewer 
systems, nearly 20 percent still discharge un- 
treated sewage into the Nation's waterways. 
To this must be added the enormous wastes 
produced by modern industry and the return 
flow from agricultural use, containing in- 
creased salt, increased fertilizers, and in- 
creased pesticides. 

The Congress is considering this major 
bill to help reverse this deterioration of our 
water supply. As I mentioned, it has the 
firm support of the President, and I hope 
that it would have the strong support of this 
group. 

A fourth measure that's under considera- 
tion at the moment d just like to mention 
briefly—the President referred to it in his 
message to the Congress on natural beauty— 
is the proposal to establish a National Wild 
Rivers System. This bill would establish 
for the first time a system for preserving the 
free-flowing stretches of our great scenic riv- 
ers. This is a dificult measure to accomplish. 
It’s controversial, because it does run counter 
to other objectives. But it is a very impor- 
tant step forward, and I think the President 
very wisely pointed out the need for begin- 
ning to develop a system for preserving these 
wild rivers before they are permanently lost. 

The next item is one of growing impor- 
tance, and greater and greater concern to 
the Federal Government, and this is the de- 
salting program. Last year the President di- 
rected the Department of the Interlor and 
the Atomic Energy Commission jointly to 
prepare a new program to accelerate the Na- 
tion’s efforts to reach a breakthrough in the 
research on desalting technology. Funds 
have been requested for a greatly expanded 
program to adyance the techniques of de- 
salting sea and brackish water, and legisla- 
tive authority has been requested to increase 
the overall authorization for the program 
from $75 to $275 million—so we mean busi- 
ness in this area. There is much that is new 
in terms of technology. Water which less 
than 10 years ago cost $10 per thousand gal- 
lons is now down to a dollar, and it is going 
down still further. 

I would like to mention also to you today 
a development in which I think we can take 
a great deal of pride—the Pacific Northwest- 
Southwest intertie—and for which congres- 
sional approval was given during the last 
year. This is going to result in increasingly 
effective use and development of our power 
resources, both public and private. And it 
will fit in beautifully with the new treaty that 
we have with Canada. It’s almost impossible 
to overstate the significance of this develop- 
ment, which will represent the largest elec- 
trical transmission system undertaken in 
this country. It will tie together the public 
and the private electrical systems from Van- 
couver, British Columbia, and Seattle, Wash. 
to Los Angeles, and Phoenix, Ariz. 

Now I would like, in closing, to refer to one 
other matter, and this is, it seems to me, one 
whioh likewise could stand discussion and 
support from this group. We are facing 
more and more the problem of regional water 
scarcity in this country. Floyd Dominy and 
Secretary Udall and we have been 
for months with an administration approach 
on the central Arizona project. The project 
itself is not an extremely difficult one, but 
the problem that was really difficult was the 
allocation of water from the Colorado River. 

The west coast faces a long-term acute 
water problem. We all, I think, know that. 
It has been dramatically pointed up by the 
controversy growing out of this project. But 
it is by no means limited to the west coast. 
Look what is happening to the Great Lakes 
area, Look what is happening to the water 
table in our Midwest and our Southwest. 
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to establish a National Water Commission, 
which would be made up of distinguished 
private citizens and given adequate staff and 
adequate funds to make a study of water 
supply and water requirements over the next 
50 years. In other words, this should be a 
long-term projection, and we ought to look 
y at this problem of interbasin im- 
portation. But equally as important, we've 
got to look at ways in which we can conserve 
our water supply, ways in which we can pro- 
mote the desalting of water, so that we can 
use the brackish water of the Southwest 
and the salt water of our coastal areas. 
We've got to look at the question of what we 
can do to reuse water, and that means pollu- 
tion control. It seems to me that this is a 
further recognition of the fact that water is 
of growing importance to the economy and 
the future of this country, and it's going to 
be only by the use of great imagination and 
measures which are unconventional] that we 
will be able to continue to grow as a nation 
and continue to fully utilize the great re- 
source which is represented by water in this 
country. 
Thank you very much. 


` 


The Mansfield Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, along 
with others who have long advocated 
negotiations to bring the war in Vietnam 
from the battlefield to the conference 
table, I would like to commend the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Mansrietp] for his timely and 
pointed address of last week. 

As columnist Roscoe Drummond 
stated in a recent article: 

With the help of Senate Majority Leader 
Mix MANSFELD, an Asian expert in his own 
right, President Johnson has now opened all 
doors to a negotiated settlement of the war 
in Vietnam. 


Senator MansFie.p’s great contribu- 
tion, as columnist Roscoe Drummond has 
succinctly summarized the major points 
of his address, is that he has outlined 
three different roads which this country 
is prepared to follow to reach the con- 
ference table. He has reviewed the ma- 
jor areas of agreement and disagreement 
between the parties, and he has made 
clear, to those at home and abroad, that 
President Johnson is both sincere and 
committed in his desire to achieve ne- 
gotiations and a just settlement. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Drum- 
mond's summary and commentary on 
Senator MansFieLp’s excellent address 
and associate myself fully with the 
Senator's position: 

y THE MANSFIELD MESSAGE 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

With the help of Senator Majority Leader 
Mixes MansFIeLp, an Asian expert in his own 
right, President Johnson has now opened all 
doors to a negotiated settlement of the war 
in Vietnam. 

Speaking for the White House as well as 
for himself, Senator MANSFIELD made it clear 
that all roads lead to the conference table 
and that by taking any one of them Hanoi 

i can have peace instead of war. 
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There are three such roads to negotiation 
acceptable to the United States: 

1. We will negotiate with or without a 
cease-fire, with or without a truce. Hanol 
can choose. We prefer a cease-fire, but don't 
insist upon it. 

2. We will go to the conference table with- 
out any advance commitment as to what 
either side would accept as a settlement. We 
would not be committed to the conditions 
Hanoi might want. Hanoi would not be 
committed In any way to the conditions 
we would want: that is to say, unconditional 
discussions, 

3. We are also willing to go to the confer- 
ence table after a careful review of positions 
on both sides to see whether a basis for 
agreement is conceivable before formal dis- 
cussions begin: conditional discussions, if 
Hanoi prefers it that way. 

It was at this third door to discussions on 
which the Democratic Senate Leader rapped 
the hardest. He compared the objectives 
outlined by President Johnson in various 
speeches and the objectives set out by Hanoi 
on April 12. He found that on three out of 
four stated objectives, both sides were in 
substantial agreement: 

On the right of the people of South Viet- 
nam to have a government of their own 
choosing without violence or coercion from 
any quarter. 

On the right of the people of North and 
South Vietnam, on the basis of a peaceful, 
free and verified plebiscite, to decide wheth- 
er or not to unite the two halves of the 
country. 

On the desirability of having all foreign 
bases and troops removed from both South 
and North Vietnam after peace is restored. 

Either side might phrase these conditions 
in different terms, but basically each is say- 
ing the same thing. That is why Senator 
MANSFIELD says he sees a “narrowing of the 
Issues“ and hopes that his effort in that di- 
rection will show Hanol that there is a basis 
for early negotiation. 

A wide difference does exist on one objec- 
tive. Hanoi wants the Communist Vietcong 
to have a major role in any government in 
South Vietnam, but the Government of 
South Vietnam doesn't want any part of the 
Vietcong. We're prepared to leave this issue 
to the verified decision of the people of South 
Vietnam, if Hanoi is. 

The MANSFIELD speech did two other 
things: 

For the United States, it closed off the most 
serious chink in the unity of the Democratic 
Party in support of the President's military 
actions in Vietnam. 

Senator MANSFIELD has been a partial critic 
and, more recently, a reluctant advocate of 
the President's course. His latest speech 
shows that Hanoi might as well give up its 
hope that disunity within the United States 
will force the Government to stop defending 
South Vietnam. 

For Hanoi, the MaNnsrre.p speech might add 
credibility to Mr. Johnson's repeated willing- 
ness to negotiate. The Communists have 
been saying that the President's talk of peace 
was only a cover-up for his desire for war. 
MANSFIELD, speaking as one who opposed the 
air raids to the north, makes the peace over- 
tures even more meaningful. 


New Hope for Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
good news never seems to travel as fast 
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as does bad news, and maybe this is why 
we are so prone to pay attention to the 
latter. We have heard hard criticism of 
the Job Corps. All of the failures seem 
to get front page coverage. 

Recently the Des Moines Register car- 
ried a story about the productive side of 
the Job Corps. I feel that the positive 
aspect of this program is often over- 
shadowed by the adverse criticism. For 
that reason, I would like to share this 
positive, analytical article with my col- 
leagues. 

The article follows: 

Jon Corrs Gives YourH New Horz 


The slender 16-year-old youth dropped out 
of North High School here during his sopho- 
more year. School officials said he just 
wouldn't go to classes. 

Out of school, he couldn’t find a job. So 
he spent most of his time “running with a 
gang, or hanging around street corners.” 

His family? He didn't know where his 
father was. He lived with his mother and 
five other children on an aid to dependent 
children (ADC) grant and the little work his 
mother could find. 

A few weeks ago, the youth boarded a jet 
airplane and was flown to San Francisco, 
Calif, 

OWN BED 


There he became an active member of the 
Job Corps, in training at Camp Parks, near 
San Francisco, as a working cog in the Fed- 
eral Government's massive antipoverty pro- 


He recently wrote a social worker here that 
for the first time, “I have a bed of my own 
with sheets that aren't full of holes.” He 
figures the Job Corps will keep him out of 
trouble “with the law.” 

He is one of 80 Iowa boys, including 23 
from Polk County, who now are receiving 
training at Job Corps camps spread from 
coast to coast. In addition, four Iowans 
have joined the Women’s Job Corps. 

The Job Corps is for unemployed men and 
women, aged 16 to 22. It is designed to 
teach them marketable work skills and ex- 
perience. 

Theoretically, after they leave the Job 
Corps they will have something to offer a 
prospective employer besides a strong back. 

NOT PERFECT 


Whether this will be the actual case re- 
mains to be seen, Few have “graduated” 
from Job Corps training. In fact, the pro- 
gram still is experiencing growing pains in 
many areas. 

There have been riots at the Job Corps 
camp in Morganfield, Ky., where a protec- 
tion racket” was reportedly uncovered. And 
one Iowan in another camp reported to his 
parents that some of the local youths were 
giving the trainees a rough time for dating 
the local girls. 

Raymond Driver, director of the Youth 
Opportunity Center in Des Moines, which 
screens Job Corps applicants, concedes that 
the program is something less than perfect. 

“I expect our letters from Job Corps 
trainees are running 60 percent compliment- 
ing it.“ he said, “with 40 percent complain- 
ing about something.” 

PRIDE 


Most. antipoverty officials feel this pro- 
gram, if its original objectives are followed, 
has great potential to instill confidence and 
pride in a youngster and help him become 
self-supporting, instead of a troublemaker 
or a welfare recipient. 

Take the case of another Iowan, age 19. 
He left school last year because he couldn't 
“keep up” with his classroom work. In 
the 1½ years after he left school, he worked 
exactly 3 months—laying sod at 94 cents an 
hour. He was rejected by the Army. 
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School tests showed he was “mentally 
slow.“ but physically fast—he lettered on 
the track team, But Job Corps tests re- 
vealed he was not as mentally slow as 
earlier tests revealed. 

Today he is at Camp Kilmer, N.J. taking 
vocational training in metal working. 

He wrote recently to two of his buddies 
to “come on in.” Both enlisted and one is 
now in training and the other is waiting for 
assignment. 

FACTORS 

What sort of youth does the Job Corps 
want? 

There is no hard and fast low-income re- 
quirement, but the youth must meet some 
other “environmental factors” that virtually 
assures, says Driver, that he is from a pover- 
ty-stricken family, or otherwise needs help. 

Among these factors: youth lives in sub- 
standard housing, has parent who is unem- 
ployed, underemployed or with a health or 
mental problem: his family is on welfare; his 
living conditions are overcrowded; he has 
been rejected by military service, or he is a 
school dropout, 

The Job Corps rejects youngsters with a 
history of crime, drunkenness or other 
ous antisocial behavior.” 

Said Driver: The Job Corps is not a reha- 
bilitation outfit. There are too many others 
that want and need help to tackle extreme 
behaviorial problems.” 

However, many youths are given remedial 
courses—such as in reading—in addition to 
job training. 

APPLICATIONS 


About 200 applications for the Job Corps 
have been received by Driver's office, which 
serves Polk, Warren and Madison counties. 

About 50 are awaiting assignment, 11 have 
been rejected for physical or behavorial rea- 
sons, another 4 haye returned home from 
training centers because of homesickness or 
“failure to adjust.” 

It's significant that most of the trainees 
were volunteers—no active recruiting driy^ 
has been underway, although Driver hopes 
to get one going soon. 

This system has its faults, Driver admits. 

JETS 


We're not reaching all those who really 
need the help,” he said. “We hope to get 
into a sort of low-key recruiting drive and 
talk to many youngsters individually.” 

But one help in recruiting has been the 
Joh Corps policy of shipping trainees to 
camps by air—preferably on jets. The 
youngsters like the idea of taking a long 
plane trip. 

This practice creates some problems be- 
cause for many it is their first time in an 
airline terminal, let alone on an airplane. 

Each youngster is carefully briefed by local 
officials on what airline to get on, where he 
has to change planes and what to do once 
he gets to his destination. 

TEN CENTS FOR PHONE 

In fact, each is given a tag, showing his 
name, destination, and a phone number to 
call if he gets lost. Officials make sure that 
each trainee has a dime to make the phone 
call, if necessary, and is given instructions 
on how to get a telephone operator. 

Recently, Driver, changing planes at 
O'Hare Airport in Chicago, noticed 3 young 
fellows with the tags roaming around a sort 
of lost look. 

They were Job Corps trainees hunting for 
the place to board their plane. 

Driver steered them to the correct ramp. 

Said he: For some of these kids, it's their 
first time away from home. Believe it or 
not, they don't know how to go about asking 
questions from a stranger.” 
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U.S. Change of Position on U.N. Article 
19 Is Wise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 3, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion by the Government of the United 
States to withdraw the issue of enforc- 
ing article 19 from the General Assembly 
has met with wide support in this coun- 
try. It appears to be generally recog- 
nized that despite the rightness of our 
Government's position on the enforce- 
ability of assessments for peacekeeping, 
to continue to press for enforcement of 
article 19 would not strengthen the 
United Nations. 

Several editorials commending the ad- 
ministration for the position which it has 
taken at the U.N. are indicative of this 
general public support. 

The editorials follow: 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 17, 
1965] 


GAINING FACE IN THE U.N. 


The United States will not lose face, but 
gain, it, by accepting the will of the United 
Nations majority in the long dispute over 
payment for peacekeeping operations. 

Ambassador Goldberg’s announcement that 
our Government is dropping its efforts to 
enforce article 19 of the charter in this par- 
ticular case was pitched on exactly the right 
note, He did not retreat from our previous 
position that the article should have been 
applied, thus depriving France, the Soviet 
Union and others of their votes; but he rec- 
ognized the fact that a majority of the mem- 
bers disagrees. The consensus is that the 
Assembly should proceed normally. We ac- 
cept the consensus because “it is not in the 
world interest to have the work of the As- 
sembly immobilized in these troubled days.” 

That is the complete answer to conserva- 
tive critics who can be expected to assail the 
Johnson administration for “appeasement,” 
for “backing down.” Very few of these 
critics, it will be noted, have made themselves 
conspicuous as friends of the United Na- 
tions. Most of them rather are ultrana- 
tionalists who look upon the U.N. as a nul- 
sance if not a sinister conspiracy against 
American sovereignty, They did not con- 
spicuously support the U.N. peacekeeping 
operations at issue, either; but they were 
ready enough to paralyze the Assembly in- 
definitely in trying to collect dues for them. 

President Johnson deserves great credit for 
deciding that our interests, and the world’s, 
are better served by putting the U.N. back in 
business than by obstinately insisting upon 
haying our own way. He was badly advised 
in the first place to force a showdown in 
circumstances where, though we could claim 


to be legally correct, we lacked power to 


insure compliance with our views. He 
showed courage in declining to persist in an 
imprudent position simply because he had 
once adopted it. 

Now the way is clear for the Assembly to 
resume normal operations with its regular 
session next month, and we predict that 
Ambassador Goldberg will not be hendi- 
capped in the slightest by any humiliation 
of retreat. On the contrary, he and his 
Government will gain enhanced respect for 
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having put the good of the U.N, above our 
own national views. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 18, 1965] 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


President Kennedy used to say that the 
small powers, rather than the large nations 
such as the United States, are the ones that 
need the United Nations. His point was that 
the United States is strong enough to protect 
itself—to guarantee its own national secu- 
rity—but that the smaller nations should be 
able to look to the United Nations for the 
collective security which could protect their 
independence. 

This point still is valid, and is worth seri- 
ous thought now that the United Nations is 
preparing to lay out a new course under con- 
ditions far different from those visualized by 
the United States when the world organiza- 
tion was formed 20 years ago, and far 
different from those desired by the United 
States now. The Soviet Union, pursuing a 
policy which tries to disguise aggression 
against independent governments under the 
heading of wars of liberation, has succeeded 
in crippling the peacekeeping operations of 
the United Nations. By use of Its veto in the 
Security Council, it long has been able to 
immobilize that body so far as actions con- 
trary to Soviet policy were concerned. By 
refusing to pay its peacekeeping assessments 
it has effectively nullified the “uniting for 
peace” actions by which the General Assem- 
bly sought to get around the Soviet veto in 
the Security Council, It is possible that 
some kind of voluntarily financed peacekeep- 
ing functions can be established as the 
United Nations looks to the future; this is 
one of the matters which demand careful 
attention now by the small powers which 
make up a majority in the General Assembly. 

The U.S. Government could maintain its 
own domestic and foreign policy without the 
United Nations, and in any case we will nec- 
essarily have defense forces sufficient to safe- 
guard our own interests. But President 
Johnson has decided that in behalf of world 
peace and the rule of law in world affairs, in 
which, of course, the United States has a deep 
and permanent interest, the United States 
ya do its part—by giving up its demand for 

e suspension of the voting rights of the 
— Union, France and other nations which 
have refused to pay their peacekeeping as- 
sessments—to keep the United Nations alive. 
But the small powers, who refused to press 
the assessment issue against the Soviet Un- 
ion, must be expected to accept a greater 
responsibility for the future work of the 
United Nations. 


Puerto Rico Oils Its Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Puerto 
Rico continues to raise its standard of 
living by building its economy. 

The new Governor of one of America's 
beauty spots, Roberto Sanchez Vilella, is 
building on the tradition of Operation 
Bootstrap, which was started by his pred- 
ecessor, Governor Mufioz Marin. 
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The following article about the latest 
step in the development of Puerto Rico 
appeared in the August 23, 1965, edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune: 

Purrto Rico Ons Irs Economy 
(By Ruth Gruber) 


San Juan.—"“It’s oil politics.” 

Puerto Rico’s Governor Roberto Sanchez 
Vilella sat behind his huge mahogany desk 
in the elongated, marble-floored, chandelier- 
hung palace of La Fortaleza. 

“Despite the sniping by the big oil com- 
panies, we're going right ahead with our 
contract with the Phillips Petroleum Co. to 
build a petrochemical complex on the south- 
ern coast of the island near Guayama.” 

The Governor, relaxed and self-confident, 
was talking of the hottest issue on the 
island—the multi-million-dollar project de- 
signed to import feedstock oll from Vene- 
zuela, process it, and generate satellite 
plants to produce consumer goods and ulti- 
mately create jobs for 32,000 people. 

It is the island’s most ambitious industrial 
thrust in its own war against poverty. All 
that is needed now is President Johnson’s 
approval cf a change in the oll quotas to 
allow Phillips to import 50,000 barrels of oil 
a day into Puerto Rico. The major oll com- 
panies are waging their own war in Wash- 
ington to stall or stymie the project. 

There's too much at stake for us,” the 
Governor told me, “to allow these oil com- 
panies, who were totally uninterested in the 
project when we went to them a few years 
ago, to take pot shots now and try to prevent 
us from going ahead on schedule. We're sure 
they won't go too far anyway. They must 
Tealize that some day they may want to start 
a petrochemical complex here too. 

We have to have this kind of industry to 
keep our economy healthy. In terms of hu- 
man beings, it will have great impact—epe- 
cial schools to train skilled workers; housing, 
social services; and we can spread the satel- 
Ute plants through the island. It may help 
slow down the rate of migration to the main- 
land, and the very high internal migration to 
metropolitan San Juan.” 

But oil politics can play havoc on a small 
island whose greatest natural resource is peo- 
ple. There are danger signs in the economy. 
Already a number of factories, such as textile 
plants, whose profits were marginal or whose 
tax exemptions have run out, haye put their 
machinery on ships and moved back to the 
mainland, or shut down completely. 

Is Operation Bootstrap facing a crisis? Is 
the bright promise of Puerto Rico now in 


nomic Development Corporation of Puerto 
Rico. He is the boss of Fomento, and Fo- 
mento is the backbone of the economic rev- 
olution. 

“I would say,” he told me, “that we must 
orient our economic development to cope 
with a whole set of negative factors that could 
have a serious impact on our development, 

“We're worried about the Kennedy tariff 
rounds, which would lower duties into the 
United States, Products from the Far East 
could compete with some of our textiles and 
light industries, and some 30,000 jobs here 
could be eliminated. 

“We still haven't solved our unemploy- 
ment problems. In the decade of the fifties, 
we had a reduction of 80,000 people in the 
labor force, most of them people who mi- 

to the mainland. In the first 5 years 
of this decade, 1960-65, an additional 26,000 
people entered the labor market. Some are 
young people coming of age; some are skilled 
workers returning from the States. We can 
find jobs for only some of them. The plan- 
ning board has estimated that we must create 
a minimum of 30,000 Jobs a year if our econ- 
omy is to remain healthy.” 

These are some of the reasons, he explained 
why Fomento is putting its trust behind 
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the core petrochemical complex. And this 
was why he and the Governor are convinced 
the U.S. Government will ultimately agree 
to make the Phillips project possible. 

“We're committed to going ahead,” Durand 
said. “We're already buying 2,000 acres of 
land in Guayama. We're spending money on 
new roads, water, power, plans for building 
the pier and dock facilities, and we're refl- 
nancing the Puerto Rico Industrial Develop- 
ment Co. so that it will have the money to 
invest in each of the satellites.” 

Fomento is working on other plans, too, to 
bring heavily capitalized industries to the 
island. There is some indication that the 
island has copper, some nickel, and cobalt, 
and Fomento is now negotiating with state- 
side companies to explore and mine. 

It is also working on a plan to develop a 
scientific community on the University of 
Puerto Rico campus at Mayaguez on the west 
coast. “We hope to attract the best minds 
of the world,” Duran said, “to come to the 
island to do research in science and industry, 
and especially to develop our own young 


ple. 

“But it is not only for Puerto Rico that we 
need these new kinds of industry. We need 
them for our image, and America’s image in 
the world. 

“The oll quotas were set up for national 
defense and national security. I believe that 
letting us go ahead with the petrochemical 
complex is in the interest of national secur- 
ity. A healthy Puerto Rico is important for 
America. The antipoverty program will re- 
quire a lot of Federal money. This one will 
not require a penny of Federal funds. 

“Puerto Rico is America’s hope in the 
Caribbean. Here we are, Latin people, like 
the Cubans and the Dominicans.: Yet, un- 
like them, we have been able to grow and 
improve our standards of living. 

“As long as the United States can prove 
to the world that a developing area like 
Puerto Rico has been able to defeat poverty 
and keep its democratic institutions intact, 
then the United States can succeed in its 
efforts to help other developing areas of the 


L.B.J. Nips Steel Strike by Wise Use of 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson displayed dynamic leadership 
and sound judgment last week by using 
the power of his office to avert a major 
steel strike which could have crippled our 
Nation’s economy. 


The Sacramento Bee, in an editorial 
dated September 1, 1965, correctly 
stated: 

LB. J., as the highest representative of all 
Americans, have proved again that he will 
use wisely Presidential power, which is the 
embodiment of all the power In democracy. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the editorial: 
LB. J. Nips STEEL STRIKE BY Win Use OF 

Powrn 

The United States is a nation permeated 
by power blocs—political, economic, tech- 
nological, religious, and financial. 

The greatest wastage of power has been in 
the Presidency. But President Lyndon B. 
Johnson is using that power to the hilt. 
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His latest assertion of power lay in his 
achievement in obtaining an 8-day post- 
ponement of a scheduled steel strike. 

In a psychological masterpiece L.B.J. 
summoned the top negotiators of labor and 

t from Pittsburgh to Washing- 
ton. From the vantage point of the White 
House they were shown the whole Nation. 
This is the lookout from which the Presi- 
dent has to operate. And there the negotia- 
tors could see that the interests of the coun- 
try far exceed those of any single segment. 

Of course such active intervention from 
Johnson creates real pressure on both sides 
of the steel dispute. Ali is not sweet con- 
version to the public interest by any means, 

When the negotiators agreed to stay 8 
days longer at the conference table, they 
proved that labor does not have to take the 
picket line immediately if agreement is not 
reached at the expiration of the original 
contract. 

Once before Johnson used the power of 
his office in the same way to halt what 
would have been an economy-shattering 
railroad strike. 

This exercise of the maximum potential of 
his great office is in marked contrast to the 
time when former President Dwight D. Elsen- 
hower permitted a 117-day steel strike, ex- 
plaining all the while the Government should 
not interfere with free enterprise. 

Because of the overwhelming dependence 
of free enterprise on steel and purchasing 
power LB. J. has acted to serve, not only the 
public at large, but private capitalism. 

Power is dangerous in a democracy when 
it is used for nonproductive dominance. 
But when it is used as a generative force that 
is something else again. In this case John- 
son's use of Presidential power may well 
generate heightened responsibility in both 
labor and management, to the great gain of 
democracy and the Nation's Vietnamese 
policy. 

L. B. J. as the highest representative of all 
Americans, has proved again that he will 
use wisely Presidential power, which is the 
embodiment of all the power in democracy. 


Blind To Run Cafeterias 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
creative new approaches to the problems 
of our society are always necessary if we 
are to meet the needs of today. Often 
we are prone to shrug our shoulders and 
let someone else try out these new ways 
of doing things. Because it takes cour- 
age to try a new program, I was espe- 
cially heartened to read of the decision 
of the executive council of the State of 
Iowa to contract with the Iowa Commis- 
sion for the Blind to run the cafeterias 
in the statehouse and the State office 
building. 

The story of this decision was reported 
recently in the Des Moines Register, and 
I include it here so that my colleagues 
might learn of this endeavor and become 
aware of the advancements being made 
in this field of rehabilitation in my State 
under the able direction of Mr. Ken Jer- 
nigan. Other Congressmen may wish to 
investigate the possibility of starting 
similar projects in their States. 

The story follows: 
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BLIND To Run Two CAFETERIAS 


The Iowa Commission for the Blind will 
take over operation of two cafeterias at the 
statehouse and the State office bullding on 
October 1. 

At the request of Gov. Harold Hughes, the 
Iowa Executive Council agreed Tuesday to 
negotiate a contract with the commission. 

The two cafeterias, which do about $200,- 
000 of business a year, have been operated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Marsh under a con- 
tract that will expire September 30. 

The Marshes have managed State cafeterias 
22 years, 

Hughes, council chairman, asked that the 
operation be turned over to the Blind Com- 
mission as part of its rehabilitation program. 

Council members said the contract to be 
negotiated with the commission will be simi- 
lar to one under which the agency currently 
is operating a small cafeteria in the State 
office and laboratory bullding at East Sevent 
Street and Court Avenue. 

Under that contract, the State receives 4 
percent of the gross income from the opera- 
tion. The commission took over that cafe- 
teria last spring and is expected to do about 
$35,000 in business a year. 

The Marshes have operated the cafeterias 
on the ground floor of the statehouse and on 
the sixth floor of the nearby State office 
building under a contract that gave the 
State half of the net profit exceeding $12,000 
a year. 

State Auditor Lorne Worthington said the 
State's share has been between $1,500 and 
$3,000 a year. 

Worthington said Tuesday the Marshes 
earlier this year had indicated they did not 
wish to continue the cafeteria operation after 
their current contract expired. 

The Blind Commission will operate the 
cafeterias with both blind and sighted per- 
sons. 

The executive council had asked the State 
division of vocational rehabilitation whether 
it was interested in operating the cafeterias, 
and was told it was not, 

The division supervises programs for the 
physically handicapped. 

The Blind Commission now will operate 
three of the four cafeterias on the capitol 
grounds. The fourth is in the Iowa Employ- 
ment Security Commission building and is 
operated by an individual under a separate 
contract with the commission. 


Murrow’s Indictment of Broadcasting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the approach of fall signals the start of 
a new television season, that annual ex- 
posure of millions of Americans to the 
products of an industry which has not 
yet reached full maturity. The late 
Edward R. Murrow in a 1958 speech told 
of his doubts and fears about the future 
of television and radio in outspoken 
terms worth repeating in 1965. The fol- 
lowing is the first part of Mr. Murrow’s 
speech, published for the first time this 
summer by the Columbia Journalism 
Review: 

This just might do nobody any good. At 
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be accused of having given hospitality to 
heretical and even dangerous thoughts, 

But the elaborate structure of networks, 
advertising agencies and sponsors will not 
be shaken or altered. It is my desire if not 
my duty to try to talk to you journeymen 
with some candor about what is happening 
to radio and television in this generous and 
capacious land. 

I have no technical advice or counsel to 
offer those of you who labor in this vineyard 
that produces words and pictures. You will 
forgive me for not telling you that the in- 
struments with which you work are miracu- 
lous, that your responsibility is unprece- 
dented; or that your aspirations are frequent- 
ly frustrated. It is not necessary to remind 
you of the fact that your voice is amplified 
to the degree where it reaches from one end 
of the country to the other, does not confer 
upon you greater wisdom or understanding 
than you possessed when your voice reached 
only from one end of the bar to the other. 
All of these things you know. 

You should also know at the outset that, 
in the manner of witnesses before cohgres- 
sional committees, I appear here volun- 
tarily—by invitation—that I am an employee 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System—that 
I am neither an officer nor a director of that 
corporation—and that these remarks are of 
a do-it-yourself nature. If what I have 
to say is responsible, then I alone am re- 
sponsible for the saying of it. Seeking nel- 
ther approbation from my employers, nor 
new sponsors, nor acclaim from the critics 
of radio and television, I cannot well be dis- 
appointed. Believing that potentially the 
commercial system of broadcasting as prac- 
tised in this country is the best and freest 
yet devised, I have decided to express my 
concern about what I believe to be hap- 
pening to radio and television. These in- 
struments have been good to me beyond my 
due, There exists in my mind no reasonable 
grounds for personal complaint. I have no 
feud, either with my employers, any spon- 
sors, or with the professional critics of radio 
and television. But I am seized with an 
abiding fear regarding what these two in- 
struments are doing to our society, our cul- 
ture, and our heritage. 


Our history will be what we make it. And 
if there are any historians about fifty or a 
hundred years from now, and there should be 
preserved the kinescopes for 1 week of all 
three networks, they will there find recorded 
in black-and-white, or color, evidence of 
decadence, escapism, and insulation from 
the realities of the world in which we live. 
I invite your attention to the television 
schedules of all networks between the hours 
of 8 and 11 p.m. eastern time. Here you 
will find only fleeting and spasmodic refer- 
ence to the fact that this Nation is in mortal 
danger. There are, it is true, occasional in- 
formative programs presented in that intel- 
lectual ghetto on Sunday afternoons. But 
during the daily peak viewing periods, tele- 
vision in the main insulates us from the 
realities of the world in which we live. If 
this state of affairs continues, we may alter 
an adyertising slogan to read: “Look now, 
pay later.” For surely we shall pay for using 
this most powerful instrument of communi- 
cation to insulate the citizenry from the 
hard and demanding realities which must be 
faced if we are to survive. I mean the word 
survive—iiterally. If there were to be a 
competition in indifference, or perhaps in in- 
sulation from reality, then Nero and his 
fiddle, Chamberlain and his umbrella, could 
not find a place on an early-afternoon sus- 
taining show. If Hollywood were to run out 
of Indians, the program schedules would be 
mangled beyond all recognition. Then, some 
courageous soul with a small budget might 
be able to do a documentary telling what, in 
fact, we have done—and are still doing—to 
the Indians in this country. But that would 
be unpleasant. And we must at all costs 
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shield the sensitive citizens from anything 
that is unpleasant, 

I am entirely persuaded that the American 
public is more reasonable, restrained, and 
more mature than most of our industry's 
program planners believe. Their fear of con- 
troversy is not warranted by the evidence. 
I have reason to know, as do many of you, 
that when the evidence on a controversial 
subject is fairly and calmly presented, the 
public recognizes it for what it is—an effort 
to illuminate rather than to agitate. 

Several years ago, when we undertook to 
do a program on Egypt and Israel, well- 
meaning, experienced, and intelligent friends 
shook their heads and said: “This you can- 
not do—you will be handed your head—it 18 
an emotion-packed controversy, and there is 
no room for reason in it.” We did the pro- 
gram. Zionists, anti-Zionists, the friends of 
the Middle East, Egyptian and Israeli offi- 
cials said, with a faint note of gurprise: “It 
was a fair count. The information was there. 
We have no complaints.” 

Our experience was similar with two half- 
hour programs dealing with cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer. Both the medical pro- 
fession and the tobacco ind cooperated 
in a rather wary fashion. But in the end 
of the day they were both reasonably con- 
tent. The subject of radioactive fallout and 
the banning of nuclear tests was and is 
highly controversial. But according to what 
little evidence there is, viewers were pre- 
pared to listen to both sides with reason 
and restraint. This is not sald to claim any 
special or unusual competence in the pres- 
entation of controversial subjects but rather 
to indicate that timidity in these areas is not 
warranted—by the evidence. 

Recently, network spokesmen have been 
disposed to complain that the professional 
critics of television have been “rather 
beastly.” There have been hints that some- 
how competition for the advertising dollar 
has caused the critics of print to gang up 
on television and radio. This reporter has 
no desire to defend the critics. They have 
space in which to do that on their own 
behalf. But it remains a fact that the news- 
papers and magazines are the only instru- 
ments of mass communication which re- 
main free from sustained and regular critical 
comment. If the network spokesmen are 
so anguished about what appears in print, 
let them come forth and engage in a little 
sustained and regular comment regarding 
newspapers and magazines, It is an ancient 
and sad fact that most people in network 
television, and radio, have an exaggerated re- 
gard for what appears in print. And there 
have been cases where executives have re- 
fused to make even private comment on a 
program for which they were responsible, 
until they had read the reviews in print. 
This is hardly an exhibition of confidence. 


THEIR OWN TRADITION 


The oldest excuse of the networks for their 
timidity is their youth. Their spokesmen 
say: “We are young; we have not developed 
the traditions, nor acquired the experience 
of the older media.” If they but knew it, 
they are building those traditions, creating 
those precedents every day. Each time they 
yield to a voice from Washington or any 
political pressure, each time they eliminate 
something that might offend some section of 
the community, they are creating their own 
body of precedent and tradition. They are, 
in fact, not content to be “half safe.” 


Nowhere is this better illustrated than by 
the fact that the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission publicly prods 
broadcasters to engage in their legal right 
to editorialize. Of course, to undertake an 
editorial policy, overt and clearly labeled, 
and obviously unsponsored, requires a sta- 
tion or a network to be responsible. Most 
stations today probably do not have the 
manpower to assume this responsibility, but 
the manpower could be recruited. Editorials 
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would not be profitable; if they had a cut- 
ting edge they might even offend. It is 
much easier, much less troublesome to use 
the money-making machine of television and 
radio merely as a conduit through which to 
channel anything that is not libelous, ob- 
scene or defamatory. In that way one has 
the illusion of power without responsibility. 
Tr IsN’T NEWS 


So far as radio—that most satisfying and 
rewarding instrument—is concerned, the 
diagnosis of its difficulties is rather easy. 
And obviously I speak only of news and in- 


ports, when there was no middle commercial 
in a 15-minute news report; when radio was 
rather proud, alert, and fast. I recently 
asked a network official: Why this great rash 
of 5-minute news reports (including three 


this kind of complex and confusing 
you can’t tell very much about the 
the news in broadcasts, where only 


kind aren't about any more. If 
news is to be regarded as a commodity, 

only acceptable when salable, and only when 
packaged to fit the advertising appropria- 
tion of a sponsor, then I don't care what 


ness did not result in an immediate cutback 
in bodies in the news and public affairs de- 
partment, at a time when network profits 
had just reached an all-time high. We 
would all agree, I think, that whether on a 


station or a network the stapling machine 
is a poor substitute for a newsroom type- 
writer. 
One of minor tragedies of television 


the 
information is that the networks 
even 9 their vital interests. 
When my employer, CBS, through a combi- 
mation of enterprise and good luck, did an 
interview with Nikita Khrushchev, the Pres- 
ident uttered a few ill-chosen, uninformed 
words on the subject, and the network prac- 
tically apologized. This produced a rarity. 
Many newspapers defended the CBS right to 

the and commended it for 
. But the other networks remained 


news and 
will not 


Likewise, when John Foster Dulles, by per- 
sonal decree, banned American journalists 
from going to Communist China, and subse- 
quently offered contradictory explanations. 
For his flat the networks entered only a mild 
protest. Then they apparently forgot the 
unpleasantness. Can it be that this nation- 
al industry is content to serve the public 
interest only with the trickle of news that 
comes out of Hong Kong? To leave its view- 
ers in ignorance of the cataclysmic changes 
that are occurring in a nation of 600 million 
people? I have no Illusions about the difi- 
culties of reporting from a dictatorship; but 
our British and French allies have been bet- 
ter served—in their public interest—with 
some very useful information from their re- 
porters in Communist China. 

One of the basic troubles with radio and 
television news is that both instruments 
have grown up as an incompatible combina- 
tion of show business, advertising, and news. 
Each of the three is a rather bizarre and de- 
manding profession. And when you get all 
three under one roof, the dust never settles. 
The top management of the networks, with 
a few notable exceptions, has been trained in 
advertising, research, sales, or show business, 
But by the nature of the corporate structure, 
they also make the final and crucial decisions 
having to do with news and public affairs. 
Frequently they have neither the time nor 
the competence to do this. It is not easy for 
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the same small group of men to decide 
whether to buy a new station for millions of 
dollars, build a new building, alter the rate 
card, buy a new Western, sell a soap opera, 
decide what defensive line to take in connec- 
tion with the latest congressional inquiry, 
how much money to spend on promoting a 
new program, what additions or deletions 
should be made in the existing covey or 
clutch of vice presidents, and at the same 
time—trequently on the same long day—to 
give mature, thoughtful consideration to the 
manifold problems that confront those who 
are charged with the responsibility for news 
and public affairs. 


What About Los Angeles? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. EVANS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
I call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial entitled What About Los 
Angeles?” that was printed in the Colo- 
5 Springs Free Press on August 18, 
1 Py 

The editorial, I believe, rightfully de- 
plores the recent riots in that city, while 
it also seeks to bring some understanding 
of the causes of the rioting. I commend 
these editorial comments, Mr. Speaker, 
to the attention of all of my colleagues: 

WHAT ABOUT Los ANGELES? 


What about Los Angeles? 

How long are Americans to allow 
the conditions to exist that cause riots such 
as happened there? 

What are the causes of these terrible 
actions? 

These questions naturally come to mind 
anytime we take up a newspaper and read 
about these events. 

It is our view that these things must be 
solved by changes, vast changes in our way 
of life. 

It must become possible for these people 
to attain the dignity for which they are 
striving. 

It must become possible for these people 
to move out of these ghettos into decent, 
proper housing, the best they can afford and 
it must become possible for these people to 
afford better than they have now. 

It is historical fact that any ghetto breeds 
discontent and is like a time bomb set to go 
off on the slightest incident. This, unfor- 
tunately, has been proven true in Los 
Angeles. 

It Is very well to say that members of a 
minority race are different, that they live 
in a different manner from us, that they 
have different values. But, these statements 
completely ignore the fact that something 
must be done, that you can’t dismiss a prob- 
lem with a shake of your head and a state- 
ment of resignation. 

We of the white race should remember that 
there are places in the world where a blue- 
eyed blond is in the minority and, usually, 
is treated better than our minority races. 

And the problem can't be solved by con- 
demning these people for rioting, although 
none of us can help but deplore the death 
and hardship that is being endured by many 
innocents in Los Angeles. 

The first necessity in the case of a riot is 
control by the city, county, or State 
authority. 


Rioting is wrong, morally and legally, and 
must be stopped, 
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But, so is denying education to a person. 

We have said we don't know the answers. 

But we do know that the people of the 
Caucasian race are in part to blame for the 
situation in Los Angeles. Remember that 
the Caucasian brought the Negro here as a 
slave, few Negroes came here as free men. 
And Caucasians have kept Negroes in a state 
of semiservitude ever since. 

We know also that the Caucasian race 
must help the Negro and all minority races 
to better themselves. We must accept our 
responsibility and work with the Negro or- 
ganizations to accomplish the things we can 
do to help. 

Remember, the Negro is not a child and 
not to be treated as one. The help of the 
Caucasian is to be on the basis of man-to- 
man, not man to Uncle Tom. 

There are two important words in this 
problem: education and economics. The two 
are interlocked and must be considered that 
way. 

Better education will lead to a better eco- 
nomic situation. Better economic situations 
lead to better education. 

There are lazy, shiftless whites and there 
are lazy, shiftless people of every race. But, 
don't think because you know one of these 
that he represents all members of that race, 

Let's talk, let's reason, let's act. 

Colorado Springs is approximately 1,500 
miles from Los Angeles by auto, but it is 
right next door when it comes to thought. 

Let's keep our backyard clean. 


National Crime Commission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to congratulate 
President Johnson on his recent demon- 
stration of outstanding leadership in es- 
tablishing a National Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice to study crime in the United States 
and to recommend ways to reduce and 
prevent it. 

Later this week the Commission will 
have its first organizational meetings 
here in Washington to officially launch 
its intensive 18-month survey. 

The Commission’s work wii will be to seek 
out “comprehensive national answers” to 
the mounting problem of crime in Amer- 
ica, by conducting “the first systematic, 
nationwide study ever made of the entire 
spectrum of crime problems, ranging 
from its causes at one extreme, to arrests 
and rehabilitation at the other,” 

Among the distinguished citizens 
named by the President to serve on the 
Commission are three prominent Cali- 
fornians: State Attorney General 
Thomas Lynch; Otis Chandler, publisher 
of the Los Angeles Times, and Thomas 
Cahill, San Francisco police chief. 

In announcing his approval of Execu- 
tive Order 11236, which created the new 
Commission, the President declared: 

I hope 1965 will be regarded as the year 
when this country began in earneat a thor- 
ough, intelligent, and effective war against 
crime. 


He gave the Commission a twofold 
task of determining “the causes of crime 
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and delinquency, measures for their pre- 
vention, the adequacy of law enforce- 
ment, and administration of justice, and 
the factors encouraging respect or dis- 
respect for law at the national, State, and 
local levels,“ and, from these inquiries, 
“to develop standards and make recom- 
mendations” for action by government 
at all levels and by private individuals 
and groups to “prevent, reduce, and con- 
trol crime and increase respect for law.” 

The President continued: 

The present wave of violence and the stag- 
gering property losses inflicted upon the Na- 
tion by crime must be arrested * * *. We 
must come to grips with the problems of 
punishment versus rehabilitation, of pro- 
tecting society from criminals while, at the 
name time, working to prevent the develop- 
ment of potential criminals * . The 
Commission obviously cannot solve all the 
problems related to crime. But 1 do ask it to 
commit wisdom, energy, and experience to 
the central need of this and any civilized so- 
ciety: the safety of its citizens. 


Certainly, Mr. Speaker, few could deny 
that the problem exists and is growing 
worse. The recent report of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation showed the 
trend of serious crime continued upward 
in 1964, recording some 2.6 million seri- 
ous crimes across the Nation last year— 
for a 1-year increase of 13 percent over 
1963. 

Since 1940 the crime rate in this coun- 
try has doubled. And since 1958, it has 
increased at a rate five times as fast as 
our population growth. 

Of special urgency and concern is the 
growing problem of juvenile delinquency 
and youth crime. For instance, young 
Persons under 18 were responsible for 37 
percent of the serious crimes solved by 
Police last year, and arrests in this age 
group for offenses of all types, except 
traffic violations, increased 17 percent— 
with the greatest incidence occurring in 
Suburban areas. 

In view of this alarming situation, the 
task of President Johnson’s new National 
Crime Commission will be, as he stated in 
his message to Congress last March “one 
2 consummate difficulty and complex- 

tyn 

I agree with the President that the 
Commission's job could scarcely be more 
important, and I join him in the hope 
and expectation “that its work will be a 
landmark to follow for many years to 
come.“ 

However, Mr. Speaker, because of the 
great personal importance I attach to 
the President's effort to analyze the nat- 
ure of crime in America, and to launch 
a comprehensive and successful attack 
on its causes, I would be less than candid 
if I did not express my deep disappoint- 
ment at the lack of wider representation 
from America's various minority com- 
munities on the National Crime Com- 
mission. 

Certainly, the announced membership 
of the President's Commission consti- 
tutes an outstanding list of distinguished 
citizens who can be expected to make a 
Significant contribution to the drive on 
crime, 

But it is most regrettable that addi- 
tional members of minority groups have 
not so far been selected to participate 
in the work of the Commission. 
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I am confident such men and women 
would be extremely valuable in research- 
ing and investigating the causes of our 
rising crime, and in developing useful 
recommendations to reduce and prevent 
it. Minority persons have a unique con- 
tribution to make in this effort because 
of their special knowledge and personal 
understanding of many aspects of these 
problems, particularly in the areas of 
juvenile delinquency, youth crime, nar- 
cotics, correction and rehabilitation. 

For this reason, I would strongly urge 
the Attorney General, in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice, to request the President to ap- 
point a broader spectrum of minority 
group representation to membership on 
the Commission, so that. their special 
talents and valuable contributions can 
be made available in this vital work. 


Thirty-three Teens Aid VA Patients 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I enjoy paying tribute where tribute is 
due, especially when it is due to the 
younger generation. The Jeffersonian of 
Thursday, August 26, 1965, has brought 
to my attention the work of 33 young 
people of my district who have spent 
their summer as volunteers in the many 
departments of the Perry Point Veterans’ 
Administration hospital. I am proud of 
these young people. I commend them 
for their faithful devotion to those who 
are old and ill and need their services. 
I feel young people especially, and all 
young people who have spent their sum- 
mer in constructive service, deserve com- 
mendation. The future of America is 
safe in hands like theirs. I am happy 
to include their names in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

'THIRTY-THREE TEENS Am VA PATIENTS 

Dr. Lee G. Sewall, Director of Perry Point 
VA Hospital, announced this week 33 local 
youth volunteers are spending their summer 
giving service regularly at the Veterans Hos- 

ital. 

“3 These 33 local youth volunteers serve 
weekly on special assignments, 

They report regularly for duty in such 
varied services as nursing service, radiology, 
registrar, library, medical records, physical 
therapy, pharmacy, corrective therapy, 
manual arts therapy, medical laboratory, oc- 
cupational therapy, recreation, research and 
canteen beauty shop. 

This group has been sponsored by those 
organizations of the Veterans Administra- 
tion Voluntary Service Committee emphasiz- 
ing youth activities as well as coming from 
local youth groups. The youth volunteers 
are interviewed and oriented to the hospital 
program in the same manner as the adult 
volunteers, 

The youth volunteers are Donna Jean 
Arndt, Christina Koch, Ann Polk, Sharon 
Pillersdorf, Kit Sager, Laura Sample, Char- 
lotte Walker, Shirley Walker, Barbara Lodsin, 
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Wiliams, Charles Barney, Joyce 
Marta Tibbels and Darlene Risale. 

Also, Nancy Jones, Lois Pope, Nancy Truitt, 
Sherry Widdoes, Katherine Giese, Marcia 
Williams, Francis Clufo, Deborah Harvey, 
Mary Jo Murray, Messers Andrew Buchanan, 
Randolph Moore, Mark Murphy, Howard Ross, 
Alan Rothfleld, Darlene Hutchinson, Frances 
Ryan, Messers Robert Hobday, III, and Rich- 
ard Reynolds, 

Dr. Sewall said, ‘management and staf at 
Perry Point VA Hospital are most enthusias- 
tic in having these youth volunteers as a 
part of the hospital family. Their presence 
and assistance are great morale boosters to 
the hospitalized veterans.” 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 60 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch Discusses 
Bank Merger Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not a member of the Subcommittee on 
Domestic Finance of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking Currency, but I am 
very much interested in the excellent 
hearings the chairman of that subcom- 
mittee, and of our full committee also, 
the Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, has been 
conducting on the bank merger bill, S. 
1698. When possible I have tried to sit 
in on some of the hearings, chiefly the 
one in which Attorney General Katzen- 
bach testified. 

Chairman Patman has made it clear 
that he believes legislation of such far- 
reaching importance—and complexity— 
should have the most careful committee 
review. I certainly agree with that. As 
one who is openminded on the various 
provisions of the legislation and wants 
to know not just what it would do in a 
specific case involving a single merger 
but also what its overall impact would 
be on competition in our banking sys- 
tem, I am indeed glad that Chairman 
Patman has worked to build such a com- 
prehensive hearing record on the legis- 
lation. 

Consequently, I would like to con- 
tribute to the discussion on this legisla- 
tion an editorial which appeared recently 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, one of 
America’s greatest newspapers, evaluat- 
ing some of the features of the bank 
merger bill and of the Attorney Gener- 
al's criticisms of the legislation. 

This legislation deserves the widest 
possible public review and discussion, 
and I congratulate Chairman PATMAN 
for his efforts to bring the controversial 
provisions into full view, the better for 
the Congress and the American people 
to make intelligent decisions on this 
matter. In that spirit, I submit for in- 
clusion in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
StonaL RECORD the editorial referred to, 
entitled “Limiting the Banking Merger 
Bill,” as follows: 

[From the St. Louls Post-Dispatch, Aug. 24, 
1965 
LIMITING THE BANK MERGER BILL 

Attorney General Katzenbach occupies 
strong ground when he objects to that part 
of the bank merger bill which would relieve 
from antitrust litigation mergers already 
accomplished. He says this section of the 
bill constitutes special legislation by which 
Congress would set itself up as a super- 
tribunal to overrule the decisions of the 
courts. We think he is right. 
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The bill in question, introduced by Sen- 
ator ROBERTSON. and already approved by 
the Senate, bas one good purpose and that 
is to set fair ground rules for future litiga- 


approved by the proper regulatory agenci 
to do so within 30 days. The intention is to 
eliminate the confusion and uncertainty 
that arise when a merger is given the green 
light by the Comptroller of the Currency 
or the Federal Reserve system and then, 
months or years later, subjected to anti- 
trust prosecution. The banks involved are 
entitled to know promptly whether they are 
to face prosecution or not. 

It is something else again, however, to 
grant certain banks exemption from the 
antitrust laws by retroactive legislation. 
In some cases, the courts have actually 
rendered decisions finding that the antitrust 
laws had been violated. Surely it would be 
bad policy for Congress to enact legislation 
declaring, in effect, that those laws had not 
been violated. 

The House can make the Robertson bill 
fair to everybody by reducing it to a simple 
statement of the ground rules governing 
antitrust prosecutions in future mergers. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I also submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp at this point an interesting edi- 
torial on the same subject from the New 
York Times of September 1, 1965, as 
follows: 

Bank Mercer Morass 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is wrestling over a Senate-approved 
bill that owes its origins to the messy state 
of banking regulation. In an attempt to 
clear things up, the proposed legislation 
would exempt banks from antitrust prosecu- 
tion for mergers made to date and would 
limit their exposure to antitrust laws on 
future mergers. 

There is a need for simplifying the morass 
of rules and regulatory agencies in banking. 
If the Nation’s banks have sometimes been 
slow to serve the public interest it is partly 
because the restrictions on them have hin- 
dered their ability to innovate and to com- 
pete against other financial institutions. 
Congress moved to remedy the situation in 
1960 by approving a Bank Merger Act which 
gave authority over mergers to the three 
Federal banking agencies. But the legisla- 
tion only complicated matters, for the Jus- 
tice Department got into the act. It 
challenged six bank mergers and won a key 
decision in the Supreme Court that could 
jeopardize previous bank acquisitions. 

The proposed new remedy would give the 
Department 30 days in which to challenge a 
merger already approved by the regulatory 
authorities; if it failed to do so, the merger 
would then go through. Attorney General 
Katzenbach is not happy about this time 
limit, but it would give the Justice Depart- 
ment more of a veto power over proposed 
mergers than it has had to date. At the 
same time, {t would make banking rules less 
capricious and uncertain, thus permitting 
sounder planning by the industry. 

The main dispute is over the proposal to 
exempt all previous mergers, including the 
six now in litigation. Supporters of this 
retroactive provision, among them Chairman 
William McChesney Martin, Jr., of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board, argue that it is impos- 
sible to unscramble these mergers in a way 
that would increase competition. Oppo- 
nents, such as Mr. Katzenbach, and Federal 
Reserve Governor J. L. Robertson, insist that 
unscrambling—though difficult—is possible 
and that exempting the six would amount to 
granting them private relief from the law. 

Private relief may be justified for the three 
mergers that took place before the Supreme 
Court effectively changed the rules. If 
merged banks in that category are now forced 
to separate, the chief beneficiaries would not 
be the public but banks which were merged 
under the same rules at an earlier date and, 
which the Justice Department has no in- 
tention of challenging. But there is no justi- 
fication at all for exempting mergers that 
took place after the Supreme Court ruling 
when banks were put on notice of the risks 
involved in merging. 

The attempt to apply a blanket retroactive 
exemption is hardly consistent with respect 
for the law or its enforcement, The banking 
industry should not get special favors, but 
neither should it be subject to unduly re- 
strictive or conflicting rules. Even the posi- 
tive provisions of the proposed legislation at- 
tack the symptoms rather than the root of 
banking’s problems. What is needed most is 
to replace the surplus of regulators and the 
surfeit of regulations by practical and uni- 
form rules applied uniformly. 


Hon. Emanuel Celler Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
resolution adopted by the Delegates of 
the 29th biennial convention of the 
Supreme Lodge, Order Sons of Italy in 
America. The convention which met in 
Baltimore, Md., August 25-29, 1965, 
unanimously adopted this resolution ex- 
pressing its appreciation of the leader- 
ship and support demonstrated by our 
colleague, the gentleman from New 
York, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary EMANUEL 
CELLER, whose talents were responsible 
in great part for the successful enact- 
ment of legislation to the Immigration 
and Nationality Act which recently 
passed the House. 

The resolution follows: 

THE HONORABLE EMANUEL CELLER, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
The Supreme Lodge, Order Sons of Italy 

in America, at its 29th biennial convention, 
unanimously resolved to express its appre- 
ciation to you for the leadership and support 
you have demonstrated in the 89th Congress, 
as follows: 

“Whereas during the past 40 years our 
country has practiced an immigration policy 
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great and humanitarian statesmanship to- 
ward the benefit of man and country, and 
this was exemplified by your support of 
H.R. 2580: Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved, That this fraternal order, whose 


family our gratitude and best wishes for a 
long and happy life, with God's blessings.” 


Advice to Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


oF omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Sentember 8, 1965 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, educa- 
tional opportunity for all of the youth 
of our land has been a penetrating con- 
cern of this Congress. Never before in 
the history of our country has so much 
attention been given to the development 
of our educational institutions so that 
our youth could receive the kind of edu- 
cational experiences so necessary in our 
generation and for their future good. 
The doors have been opened to them, 
but the young people must choose to en- 
ter those doors. The editorial which ap- 
peared in the September 1 issue of the 
Pomeroy, Ohio, Daily Sentinel is an ap- 
peal to our youth to seize their opportu- 
nities, and I commend it as worthy of a 
wide reading and a ready response. 

The editorial follows: 

ADVICE To YOUTH 

One of the most important programs in 
the Nation that is now being called forcibly 
to the attention of as many persons as pos- 
sible is the one directly under the leadership 
of our Vice President dealing with youth op- 
portunity. Mr. HUMPHREY has been lauded 
by the President for his able leadership in 
this field, and it is deserving of attention of 
leaders In every field clear down to the grass- 
roots. With school bells about to ring it is 
imperative that all young people be urged 
at every opportunity to return to the class- 
room and complete their education. We 
know that there is a temptation to leave the 
schoolroom for immediate gain, but we must 
impress every student that over the long haul 
there is nothing that will be of more value 
than at least a high school diploma, and with 
assistance now offered for students by the 
Government to continue into the fields of 
higher education. 

The time has long since passed when a 
young person could leave school without a 
diploma and expect to build a rewarding fu- 
ture. The unskilled jobs in every sector of 
the country have been declining for magy 
years, but in the past few decades the num- 
ber has been greatly accelerated to the point 
that is alarming. Young people must be in- 
formed of this trend, and made to realize 
that if they join the company of dropouts 
that has now reached the massive figure es- 
timated at 750,000 boys and girls during the 
coming school year. All a youth has to do 
is look at the statistics to see where he or 
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she is headed. They will find that their 
company has the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment in the country. That figure will go still 
higher unless many change their mind and 
continue their education. 

The cold statistics show that a person who 
graduates from college earns nearly two- 
thirds more than a high school graduate. A 
high school graduate earns over three-fourths 
more than a person who did not finish 8 years 
of schooling. In July of this year the unem- 
ployment rate for young people was 12.3 per- 
cent. That rate is more than two and one- 
half times that for all workers in the labor 
force. A student who drops out of school 
between the ages of 16 and 21 can expect to 
be a statistic among the 16.6 percent of un- 
employed at these ages and it figures out at 
almost four times the national average. Last 
October there were 14 million young people 
between the ages of 16 and 24 out of school. 
Over 5 million of that number, or 36 per- 
cent, were school dropouts. One of the sad- 
dest figures is that 6 out of 10 dropouts are 
in the 16 to 17 age bracket. If the trend 
continues we will have 32 million adults who 
are not high school graduates in the work 
force by 1975. 

‘There are many reasons why students drop 
out of school. We should note these youth, 
and do all in our power to help them return 
to the all important job of getting an educa- 
tion. If any intelligent youth is faced with 
the above figures he or she will surely think 
twice before they leave the classroom. Part 
of cause is economic, but with all of the pro- 
grams now available that hurdle should be 
easily cleared. Stay in school as long as pos- 
sible is the best advice we can offer 
youth DC. W. 


National Lotteries of Australia and 
the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of this House some figures 
showing the social and financial bene- 
fits of the national lotteries of Australia 
and the Far East. The lotteries of the 
Far East brought in gross receipts of 
$124.4 million in 1964, earning a profit 
of $50.3 million. The lotteries of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand took in gross re- 
ceipts of $111 million that year, with net 
income amounting to $32.7 million. 

India and Pakistan, between which na- 
tions a border war now rages, both used 
the lottery device during 1964, by giving 
prizes in lieu of a percentage of what 
would otherwise be normal interest on 
government bonds. Himalayan Nepal, in 
the mountains north of India, has pri- 
vate lotteries, as does remote Afganistan 
in the northwest. Ceylon's national lot- 
tery took in $1.4 million in 1964, with the 
$600,000 profit being used for national 
development. 

Burma and Thailand both operate 
lotteries, which together brought in 
gross receipts of $43.7 million in 1964. 
The income to the two Governments to- 
taled $12.5 million; much of the Thai 
income being used for housing. Further 
east, Cambodia's lottery took in $27.4 
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million in 1964, yielding a $20.2 million 
profit to the general revenues. The na- 
tional lottery of mountain Laos was a 
victim of the 1964 coup d' etat. 

The two enemies, Indonesia and Ma- 
laysia, both have lotteries. Malaysla's 
took in gross receipts of $16.5 million in 
1964, leaving the Government an income 
of $4 million, which was expended upon 
social welfare. Indonesia's lottery also 
aided social welfare; but to a lesser ex- 
tent. Gross receipts in 1964 appear to 
have been in the neighborhood of $1 mil- 
lion, with profits half that much, but a 
lack of a definitive exchange value for 
the Indonesian currency makes precision 
impossible. 

Nationalist Chinese Formosa has a lot- 
tery which grossed $5.9 million in 1964, 
earning a $2.6 million profit for the 
treasury. The lottery of the Island Re- 
public of the Philippines grossed $13 
million and earned an income of $4 mil- 
lion for charity and local organizations. 

The Japanese national lottery took in 
a gross of $14 million in 1964, earning 
a $5.2 million profit for public works ex- 
penditures. 

Australia’s lotteries are four state lot- 
teries. They grossed $100 million in 1964. 
earning $30 million for charity, hospitals, 
and the Sydney Opera in New South 
Wales. New Zealand's lottery earned 
$2.7 million for youth, welfare, and cul- 
tural activities out of a gross receipt to- 
tal of $11 million. 

The British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong has a lottery which grossed $1.8 
million last year. Its $700,000 net in- 
come was used for social welfare pur- 
poses. 


Where Oh Where Are the Workers? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Daily Californian of August 27, 
1965: 

WHERE OH WHERE ARE THE WORKERS? 

For some reason, it does not seem logical 
that the Secretary of Labor should be deter- 
mining the fortunes and misfortunes of Call- 
fornia’s agriculture industry. Yet that is 
exactly what is happening. This State's 
agriculture industry has been deemed ex- 
pendable while Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz and a coterie of labor leaders shore up 
their own positions at the farmer’s expense. 

Every time crop harvesting time arrives 
we must witness a repeat performance of the 
ritual. Growers request such-and-such 
number of braceros because in their best 
judgment that is how many they need. Mr. 
Wirtz, sitting in his spacious office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., decides in his wisdom that the 
growers only need one-tenth, one-fifth, oF 
one-third as many braceros as they say they 
need. Senator GEORGE MurPHY cranks up 
his mimeograph machine and runs off a 
goodly supply of statements sternly criticiz~ 
ing Mr. Wirtz for his stubbornness and his 
callous disregard for Mr. Murpry’s constit- 
uents. He may run off an extra sheet or two 
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calling for the dismissal of Mr. Wirtz. Mr. 
Wirts may or may not reply to Mr. MURPHY. 
Mr. Johnson does not fire Mr. Wirtz, the bra- 
cero supply is not increased, crops rot and 
Mr. Wirta steadfastly maintains that the 
number of domestic workers available to har- 
vest the crops is more than sufficient. And 
so It goes. 

If you think that is an exaggeration of 
what happens, listen to this. Tomato grow- 
ers estimated they need 25,000 braceros. 
Governor Brown's State director of employ- 
ment pared that to 16,500. Secretary Wirtz 
approved 8,000 and in one of his generous 
moods added another 900 after meeting with 
California lawmakers. Senator MURPHY is- 
sued a scorching statement (all of his state- 
ments about Secretary Wirtz are scorching) : 
“It is difficult for anyone who has watched 
this situation as closely as I have to under- 
stand why Secretary Wirtz Insists on impos- 
ing his unfair, unwarranted and unsuccess- 
ful labor theories in my State.” Mr. Wirtz 
responded by approving the use of 9,500 more 
braceros which a few days ago he was con- 
vinced were not needed. 

If there are enough domestic workers 
avallable to harvest the crops, as Mr. Wirtz 
contends, then the Labor Department should 
should find them or else stop giving out 
Phony information. Obviously there are not 
enough domestic laborers—at least not 
enough who are willing and able to work—or 
the growers would not need 25,000, 16,500 or 
8,900 braceros, however many it is they need. 

It is not enough for the domestic work- 
ers to be somewhere on paper. They must 
be In the field picking tomatoes. 


Food for Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
an interesting editorial which appeared 
in the Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer was recently called to my atten- 
tion. Since I recently introduced a food 
reserve bill, I would like to share with 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives this very enlightening view- 
Point concerning the need for national 
food reserves. 


Foop ror DEFENSE 


We need national food reserves. For most 
of the past 25 years, Government has held 
large amounts of wheat, feed grains, cotton, 
and at times milk products. They have 
often been costly to taxpayers and em- 
barrassing to Government officials. 

During World War II and the Korean con- 
flict, these surpluses proved to be an im- 
Portant national asset. If the war in Viet- 
nam should drastically speed up or spread, 
these reserves again could be of vital im- 
portance to us. 

Today Government has about $13 billion 
of stockpiled goods. Only about a third of 
this is farm products. The rest includes 
metals and strategic materials. 

Few of us would argue that we need as 
large a reserve of farm products in storage 
as Government now holds. Such excessive 


security. 
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Our national security demands that we es- 


serves should be financed outside agricul- 
tural 

It is surely not fair—or even wise—to con- 
tinually point to all of our present Govern- 
ment holdings of farm products as a cost of 
farm programs. It is not right to mark up 
all of this cost as a kind of taxpayers’ hand- 
out to farmers. 

Setting aside such a reserve would not 
solve the farm problem of ov 
But it would provide for the Nation's needs 
in time of emergency. And it would treat 
these reserves on a basis of need rather than 
on the basis of “helping out the farmer.” 


We're Talking Too Much 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial in the Evening Star 
of Monday, September 6, strikes a very 
acceptable note to me. It does seem 
that we have too many people talking too 
much about peace negotiations rather 
than developing a situation where we 
can negotiate from strength rather than 

ess. 

The editorial follows: 

We're TALKING Too MucH 

Senator MANSFIELD, the majority leader, 
made a speech the other day which was 
essentially a restatement of our aims in Viet- 
nam. He threw in two additional points, that 
there must be provision prior to negotiations 
for a secure amnesty and a willingness on all 
sides to accept a cease-fire and a standfast. 
Otherwise, there was nothing new in it. 

Since this speech is supposed to have had 
the prior approval of the President, there is 
reason to note with some concern Senator 
MANsFIELD’s reiteration of the Johnson state- 
ment of July 28: “We insist and we will al- 
ways insist that the people of South Vietnam 
shall have the right of choice, the right to 
shape their own destiny in free elections in 
the South, or throughout all of Vietnam un- 
der international supervision.” 

There is all the difference in the world 
between free elections in the South and elec- 
tions throughout all Vietnam. In the former 
case there would be a right of choice. In 
the second, there would be none, for such an 
election would surely be won by the Commu- 
nists. To agree to any such condition as 
this would be to capitulate to the Commu- 
nists, despite all our brave words, and to sell 
the South Vietnamese down the river. We 
hope that this was not the essential mes- 
sage that Senator MANSFIELD, with the Pres- 
ident's approval, was trying to get across to 
Hanoi. 


It seems to us, furthermore, that the time 
has come to stop making peace overtures to 
the Communists every hour on the hour. 
The fighting has not been going well for 
them, and they must know that they cannot 
win this war. Why not let them sweat it out 
for a while instead of giving them even 
slight reason to think that we are tiring of 
the struggle and ready to call it a day? 

Senator Javrrs was among those who ap- 
plauded the Mansrietp speech. He said we 
should constantly reiterate our willingness 
to negotiate, which, in fact, the President 
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has been doing. Then the New York Senator 
added: “I hope very much that these efforts 
are not misunderstood as indicating an ir- 
resolution on our part.” 

With this, he put his finger on what may 
well be the Achilles’ heel of our repeated bids 
for peace. We should stop talking about our 
willingness to talk, and let our willingness to 
fight speak for itself fora while. 


The Real Alabama—Part LIH 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, several parts of the Nation are 
experiencing serious shortages of water. 
We are all conscious of the need for 
water in our community and economic 
lives. 

In this connection I call attention to 
the following article which appeared in 
a special supplement of the 
Ala., News for August 22, 1965: 

Industry needs water in huge quantities, 
Alabama has it. In many parts of the Nation 
the water table is falling. Water becomes 
more and more precious. 

Alabama has no such problems. 

Aware of the problem in other sections of 
the Nation, the U.S. Senate recently made an 
investigation, concluded that this country 
will need an additional 300 billion gallons 
of water a day during the next 20 years. 

Much of this additional water, the Senate 

survey concluded, must come from the South- 
east. 
Rainfall averages 55 inches a year in Ala- 
bama, a key southeastern State, and an abun- 
dant supply of ground water exists beneath 
the surface, Precipitation in most of the 
South exceeds 40 inches a year, compared 
with the 30-inch national average. And 
rainfall is considered the ultimate source of 
ground water. 

Waters of Alabama's network of great river 
systems supply modern industry needs and 
provide the means for processing and trans- 
porting products. Rainfall, great rivers, and 
bountiful ground water combine for the 
State's abundant resource. 

Alabama’s geologic conditions are favor- 
able for the storage of ground water. 

P, E. LaMoreaux, State geologist, says no 
other large area in the Nation and few other 
places in the world meet so favorably the 
conditions for optimum supplies of ground 


_ water as do the gently dipping sand, gravel, 


and limestone beds in the southern Atlantic 
and gulf coastal plain and the Mississippi 
embayment. 

Alabama is almost at center of those areas. 

LaMoreaux estimates that in the coastal 
plain area from Texas to Georgia, which in- 
cludes Alabama, there are 20,000 cubic miles 
of fresh water in storage, or water enough to 
cover the 49 continental States to a depth of 
35 feet. 


Alabama rivers discharging into the Gulf 
of Mexico include the Warrior-Tombigbee 
and Coosa-Alabama systems, the Chattahoo- 
chee, Choctawhatchee, Pea and Conecuh Riv- 
ers and others. 

LaMoreaux explains that while 
sources of water exist in Alabama, they would 
not be of value to industry unless their qual- 
ity allowed extensive use. While the water 
varies greatly in quality, he adds, in general 
it may be classed as “some of the best nat- 
ural water in the Nation.” 
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As an example of looking ahead, the Bir- 
district in recent years has more 
than doubled its supplies of natural indus- 
trial water. This comes from the Lewis M. 
Smith Dam and reservoir on the Warrior. 
This water is of such low temperature and 
clearness that it is considered the finest water 
for industrial p in the Nation. 

Of Alabama’s water picture in general, 
LaMoreaux concludes, “We truly live in one 
of the greenest and best watered parts of the 
world.” 


Warped View of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Daily News has made a suggestion 
which I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. It is a suggestion 
for an appropriate punishment to be 
given those mop-headed demonstrators 
who recently have been tearing up their 
draft cards. 

The suggestion is that, cruel and un- 
usual though it might be, these young 
men be required to read some American 
history. If we think of punishment as a 
means of achieving rehabilitation, surely 
this punishment would be peculiarly ap- 
propriate. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, I in- 
sert at this point in the Appendix the 
editorial to which I have referred, taken 
from the Daily News of August 20, 1965: 
[From the Chicago Daily News, Aug. 20, 1965] 

WARPED View or AMERICA 


Some young men have lately been protest- 
ing our involvement in Vietnam by tearing 
up their draft cards, and Congress Is con- 
sidering what punishment should be pre- 
scribed for that offense. 

The required reading of American history 
suggests itself as possibly remedial in some 
such cases, though the courts might con- 
sider it cruel and unusual punishment for 
some of the mop-headed demonstrators with 
their allergies to all things decent or sen- 
sible. 

For it is deeply embedded in national doc- 
trine that no one may choose only those 

of the American system that happen 
to sult him, and turn his back on all the 
rest. That would be anarchy, but it would 
also be indecent and stupid. 

Tolerance for opposing viewpoints, ac- 
quiescence in majority decisions, and ac- 
ceptance of the law are far more than moral 
desirables; they are practical democratic 
necessities. Protest is part and parcel of 
the system, but only up to a point. Gener- 
ally speaking, that is the point where protest 
transgresses the law or imperils the public 
welfare. If there is any other reasonable 
way for democracy to work, we do not know 
of it. 

There is a common thread linking the 
draft card destroyers with those Americans 
who agree with everyone who says what a 
miserably wrong-headed country America is, 
and with the likes of the New Jersey college 
professor who said recently, “I do not fear 
or regret he impending Vietcong victory in 
Vietnam, I welcome it.” 

These must be pitifully warped people, 
unable to accept the reality that even the 
greatest Nation must fall short of perfec- 
tion; that citizenship involves cherishing 
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the Nation for what it is, along with striving 


ttling America, 
Vietnam. It won't come, either, 
from people burning churches, or from peo- 
ple throwing rocks and toppling bystanders’ 
cars in the streets. ~ 

As a matter of fact, there isn't much 
wrong with America that wouldn't be cured 
if the energies of all the faultfinders could 
somehow be applied to constructive ends. 


The Older American Worker: Age Dis- 
crimination in Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day W. Willard Wirtz, the Secretary of 
Labor, issued the traditional Labor Day 
statement. I found his remarks con- 
cerning efforts now being made to elim- 
inate discrimination in employment on 
the basis of race, sex, and age were 
exceptionally pertinent. 

Discrimination against the older 
worker is now being studied by the Select 
Subcommittee on Labor, of which I am 
chairman. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
Secretary’s Labor Day statement, his 
testimony before my subcommittee, and 
the introduction to his report of June 
30, “The Older American Worker: Age 
Discrimination in Employment,” in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS OF W. WILLARD WIRTZ, LABOR DAY, 
1965 

This year, Labor Day means looking back 
with satisfaction and it means looking ahead 
with great encouragement and with hope. 

In the last year, there have been more jobs 
created than ever before in the history of this 
country. 

Unemployment, lower today than it has 
been in the last 8 years, gains on every front. 
And yet we look ahead too, with even more 
promise for the future. This summer more 
than 800,000 boys and girls went to work who 
wouldn't otherwise have gone if it hadn't 
been for the special programs that American 
industry put before them. 

We look ahead now toward a year in which 
we are going to put youth employment be- 
hind us and give every boy and girl in this 
country an opportunity for the work which 
is that boy or girl's birthright. We look 
back on a year in which we have virtually 
eliminated racial discrimination as far as un- 
employment is concerned and we look ahead 
toward a year in which we will take great 
strides—make great strides—toward the 
elimination of racial disadvantage as far as 
work is concerned. 

We face squarely this year the problem 
of discrimination on the basis of sex and we 
look ahead toward a year in which that prob- 
lem will be behind us. We look ahead par- 
ticularly this year toward the facing of the 
problem of discrimination against older 
workers, and we mean by older workers not 
just those over 60 or 65, but those who work 
at a disadvantege even after 45 or 50, and I 
count one of the real challenges of the next 
year ahead the elimination of that kind of 
discrimination, 
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And so on this day of parades and picnics, 

a day, too, when we look back at what we've 

done, we look ahead at what we, at the height 

of the affiuence of the greatest nation in the 
world and history, can do with all that we 
have before us to assure full work opportu- 
nity for every man and woman; every child 
who has finished his education in this 
country. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT or W. WILLARD WIRTZ, SECRETARY 
or LABOR, BEFORE THE SELECT LABOR SUB- 
COMMITTEE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR, ON EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
OF THE OLDER WORKER, AUGUST 25, 1965 


I welcome the opportunity to participate 
in these hearings which deal with what my 
June report to the Congress, on the older 
American worker, called a pressing piece of 
unfinished business for those who consider it 
not heresy, but the fullest reverence, to in- 
clude the perfectibility of life within the 
human competence. 

This unfinished business is the combined 
task of establishing a public policy regarding 
discrimination based on age and of meeting 
the problems of American workers which are 
associated with advancing years. These years 
can in many ways be the best, if we only 
use the means at hand to make them 50, 

Employment—usefulness—is the difference 
for most people between life's having mean- 
ing or no meaning. Yet today, all too often, 
as a worker grows older he finds the doors 
of employment opportunity closed to him. 

Only a small proportion of new employees 
hired today are 45 or older. In 70 percent 
of the establishments surveyed by the Em- 
ployment Service for my report to the Con- 
gress, less than 5 percent of the new hires 
were workers 45 and over. One-fifth of the 
employers hired no workers over 45. Over- 
all, only 8.6 percent of the total new hires 
represented workers 45 and over. 

About half of all job openings which de- 
velop in the private economy each year are 
closed to those over 55. A quarter are closed 
to those over 45. 

The consequences both to the economy 
and to the individuals involved of this waste 
of human resources show up in lost poten- 
tial production, human hardship, and frus- 
tration. 

Last year we averaged 1 million unem- 
ployed workers 45 years of age and over. 
During the course of the year about four 
times that many experienced some unem- 
ployment. The majority of these found work 
again within a few weeks. 

But two-fifths of those between 45 and 
65, and three-fourths of those 65 and over, 
were out of work for 15 weeks or longer. 
One in six of those under 65, and one in 
three of those 65 or over were out of work 
for 27 weeks or longer. 

About a billion dollars was paid out to 
workers 45 and over in unemployment in- 
surance in 1964. A substantial proportion 
of this can probably be charged to age re- 
strictions. The loss In potential production 
would amount to two or three times the size 
of these payments. The loss from involun- 
tary retirement might be even greater; it 
might run to several billion dollars a year. 

Although the employment of older workers 
has shown marked improvement during the 
first half of this year—they have begun to 
benefit from the general improvement in 
employment over the last 4 years—for all too 
many, reemployment will continue to be 
difficult or impossible because of various 
forms of direct and indirect age 
crrerimination. 

What became crystal clear from our year- 
long study was that the problems faced by 
older workers will yield to no single, simple 
solution. 

Arbitrary and unjust discrimination, where 
it exists, must be stopped, but to rest at this 
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would be to rest with less than halfway 
measures, Private retirement, pension, in- 
surance and health plans, and seniority 
practices which on the whole protect and 
reward workers, operate against the reem- 
ployment of older workers, and need to be 
modified. The means of bringing jobs and 
workers together should be strengthened. 
Finally, we must enable our citizens) of all 
ages to keep themselves better attuned to 
rapid progress, periodically to be refreshed 
through further knowledge and a new out- 
look, to catch up on education of which they 
were deprived or which they did not fully 
appreciate earlier. 

Our study made it very clear that age dis- 
crimination bears little resemblance to dis- 
crimination based on ethnic or religious 
grounds. We did not find the dislike or 
malice that one encounters in racial 
discrimination. 

The issue of discrimination revolves pri- 
marily around judgments regarding the 
effect of age on ability to work productively. 

Yet we know that chronological age is a 
poor measure of ability or potential perform- 
ance. On the Key issue of physical capability, 
medical research gives no support to re- 
strictive age lines which have been drawn. 
To the contrary. The aging process has, in 
most cases, little effect on skill before age 60. 

Yet physical capability was by far the 
most frequent basis cited for age limits. 
Seventy percent of the firms which set age 
limits on this ground reported no study or 
investigation as a basis for judgment. Age 
limits y based on physical de- 
mands of the job varied widely for the same 
types of jobs. - Some employers hired older 
workers for jobs from which other employ- 
ers barred them because of age. 

Nor are chronological age limits supported 
by studies of work performance and produc- 
tivity. ‘There are wide variations among 
individuals in every age group, only very 
small declines in average performance up to 
age 60 even in factory production work 
Which taxes physical stamina, and no 
decline in clerical occupations where a great 
many age limits are found. 

Our study shows also that age restric- 
tions are clearly related to the supply of 
labor and availability of jobs. 

Higher proportions of older workers were 
hired in the skilled occupations, in the tra- 
ditional crafts and in the professional and 
semiprofessional occupations where wide- 
spread exist, and in the expand- 
ing but traditionally lower paid sales and 
services occupations. 

The lowest proportions hired were in semi- 
skilled and unskilled industrial occupations 
and in clerical occupations. 

Employers were often quite frank in tell- 
ing us that they would waive performance 
for younger workers if older workers were 
the only group avaliable. Age limits were 
set at higher points for scarce skilled and 
Managerial talent than for semiskilled or un- 
skilled workers. 

It thus becomes clear, as our report states, 
that "The fundamental fact that will de- 
termine the situation of the unemployed 
worker is the condition of the national 
economy * * *. Pull employment comes first 
in any serious intention to eliminate the dis- 
advantages which unemployed older work- 
ers must overcome.” 

But there are also many specific prob- 
lems which need positive action to resolve. 

Our report recommended action in four 
areas. As the report indicated, these rec- 
Ommendations derive only from the di- 
rective and the study. They do not con- 
stitute by the administration. 
Their ultimate consideration will necessarily 
be as part of a broader balancing with other 
important measures involving other needs. 

First, we need to eliminate arbitrary age 
3 in employment where it 
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We have explored the possibility of new 
nonstatutory means of dealing with arbitrary 
discrimination. That area is barren. 

Twenty States and Puerto Rico now have 
statutes prohibiting arbitrary discrimination 
in employment on the basis of age. We have 
conferred with the administrators of these 
laws and made detailed reviews of experience 
in seven States. The administrators are 
agreed that the statutes provide a strong 
foundation for an aggressive education pro- 
gram. The laws clearly hawe reduced the 
more obvious forms of discrimination, such 
as age specifications in help wanted ads. 
Most of the States are hampered by inade- 
quate funds and staff. Some States report, 
however, that job opportunities have in- 
creased for older workers since their laws 
were enacted. 

About two-fifths of the complaints filed 
under these laws by workers alleging age dis- 
crimination have been found by the State 
authorities to warrant administrative action 
to bring the employer into compliance. 

The Federal Government needs to declare 
and implement a national policy with respect 
to hiring on the basis of ability rather than 
age. It is clear from State experience with 
statutes prohibiting age discrimiantion in 
employment that they can help reduce such 
practices when well administered and well 
enforced. It is also clear that an educa- 
tional program, most essential to good ad- 
ministration and achievement of good re- 
sults, is far more effective when based on a 
statute. 

Even though a claim of arbitrary discrim- 
ination is found to be unsubstantiated, pub- 
lic responsibility should extend to acting 
upon other needs of the worker which may 
have given rise to the claim—reeducation, 
training, counseling, health care, or just 
placement assistance. 

Second, we need action to adjust certain 
institutional arrangements where they work 
to the disadvantage of the older worker. 

Pension plan limitation were cited by some 
employers as a reason for not hiring older 
workers. This is only in part a cost question, 
perhaps in lesser part. Many private pen- 
sion plans exclude new employees beyond a 
certain age from coverage—one-third of 
them at age 55; one-half at age 60. 

Similarly, promotion-from-within policies 
and staffing policies designed to maintain a 
work force age balance often restrict hiring 
to lower paid entry levels considered un- 
suitable for older workers. 

Seniority systems which protect workers 
with long service may—where units are nar- 
row and rules rigid—result in layoffs of older 
workers with long service from one unit 
while new workers are being hired in an- 
other. 

Early retirement is also a mixed blessing 
for the older worker. On the one hand it 
makes it possible for some to retire when 
faced with displacement or layoff; on the 
other it tends to push downward the maxi- 
mum age at which employers will hire new 
workers. 

The President's Committee on Corporate 
Pensions made a number of recommenda- 
tions to the President last January. These, 
particularly those for vesting and portability 
of pensions, deserve serious consideration. 

New forms of private annuity coverage 
should be encouraged to provide some retire- 
ment income for older workers without in- 
creasing the new employer’s pension costs 
inordinately or requiring modifications in 
his pension plan. 

A comprehensive formal review is also 
needed for our systems of providing income 
during disability, to fill gaps in coverage and 
income protection in such a way as to re- 
move obstacles to employment of both older 
and handicapped workers. 

We should like to see assistance provided 
to private parties in collective bargaining in 
the complicated area of seniority. Surely 
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procedures can be devised which will open 
up added employment opportunities for dis- 
placed workers with years of industrial serv- 
ice while protecting the seniority rights of 
employed workers. 

The third area of action involves the in- 
creased avaliability of work by creating more 
jobs and improved matching of skills and 
jobs ; 


The U.S. Employment Service and its afili- 
ated State services constitute the first line 
of operations. We know from experience 
that much more can be done for the older 
worker when a concentrated effort is made. 
The resources of the employment service have 
been taxed by the employment needs of many 
disadvantaged groups and of the postwar 
baby crop that has been swelling the labor 
force. 

Additional part-time work opportunities 
are needed for persons approaching or al- 
ready in retirement, not only in private em- 
ployment but in community and public sery- 
ices. The poverty programs, health and 
medicare programs, education, social services, 
recreation, homemaking, repair and mainte- 
nance services suggest possibilities. 

Further, our collective efforts and our 
thoughts must take some new directions. 

Job redesign can enable more older workers 
to function effectively at high levels of pro- 
ductivity. In the past. we have tried to fit 
people to jobs—we need also to fit jobs to 
people. 

Beyond the work span, the prospects of in- 
creasingly longer periods of retirement dic- 
tate better preparation and planning for 
those years—many more programs are need- 
ed, possibly under joint labor-management 
sponsorship patterned after some which have 
already proven their value. 

It is far better for individuals and for 
society to seek ways to develop, preserve, and 
utilize human abilities, than to cast them 
aside, lose their contribution, undermine 
their sense of human dignity, and add to ` 
mounting welfare costs. 

As long as many community tasks remain 
undone, many services remain unprovided, 
and people who are willing and able to work 
are idle, local communities should be en- 
couraged and assisted financially to under- 
take such tasks and provide such services. 

We recognize that such opportunities can- 
not be provided everywhere to everyone who 
needs them. Special consideration should 
therefore be given to meeting the income 
needs of the tens of thousands of unemployed 
workers between age 55 and 65 who have in- 
adequate financial resources, have exhausted 
thelr unemployment compensation, are not 
yet eligible for retirement benefits, and have 
no prospects of employment. 

The fourth and last area of action may 
involve the most important steps we can 
take and therefore may call for the most 
far-reaching solutions. 8 

Men and women are living longer than in 
the past while the world of ideas, of knowl- 
edge, of work is changing more rapidly. No 
person today can afford to fall very far be- 
hind in the race between education and 
catastrophe. 

One of the older worker’s greatest handi- 
caps is that he often has insufficient educa- 
tion to meet the requirements of today's 
jobs. This is perhaps the most important 
single barrier to the reemployment of dis- 
placed workers when they are competing 
with better educated youngsters. Three- 
fifths of our work force 55 years of age and 
over has less than a high school education; 
more than one-fifth has less than 8 years of 
schooling. 

Our experience under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act has taught us 
that retraining programs for many older 
workers must be custom tailored. Though 
there are still too few in Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act training programs, 
we now have some means of assisting those 
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who are unemployed. As yet, however, we 
have no adequate means for enabling workers 
to complete their educations while they are 
still employed and before they become vul- 
nerable to displacement as technology 
changes or plants relocate. 

The situation calls for a new system of 
continuing training and educational oppor- 
tunity to prepare workers, while they are 
still employed, for job changes, to reduce 
their vulnerability to displacement, to pro- 
tect them against discrimination, and to 
open the way to satisfying activity in retire- 
ment. 

Such a program should be available, with 
appropriate financial assistance, to workers 
who falled to obtain good educations earlier 
or who need to refresh or modernize their 
knowledge or their skills. 

The methods of financing the program 
would require thorough study. Some form 
of contributory educational insurance might 
be envisaged. Exploration is also needed 
of methods of interweaving work with new 
types of adult education, with educational 
sabbaticals. 

All of these proposals constitute an in- 
vestment in people which would benefit not 
only the individuals it would serve, but the 
entire economy and all of society. 

I realize that bringing the variety of pro- 
grams I have sketched here to fruition is a 
long task which cannot be completed in 1 
year or even 2. We have tried to take a 
long look ahead, and suggest a course along 
which to proceed. The time is at hand to 
start the journey. 
INTRODUCTION TO “THE OLDER 

WORKER” 


The poet Browning could write of growing 
old, and say of it: “The best is yet to be, 
the last of life, for which the first was made." 

A century later, reality has still not caught 
up with that poetry. Although scientists 
and doctors have extended life with almost 
incredible ingenuity, and have eased some of 
the physical pains of old age, there has been 
no comparable invention regarding the uses 
of these long years of vigorous active life 
that now commence at the point where, un- 
til almost this generation, life began rapidly 
to ebb. Yet, this is in truth a miracle, a new 
age of man; and it is hardly to be wondered 
that it has brought with it new problems as 
yet unsolved, indeed as yet hardly examined. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 estab- 
lished a historic precedent, but security is 
no more than a foundation for satisfaction, 
and not itself enough. Subsequent legisla- 
tlon—various housing acts, parts of the 
antipoverty program, provisions to cover 
some of the costs of illness that comes with 
age—has recognized the right to grow old in 
decency. Yet decency, too, is meager reward. 

Meeting the problems associated with ad- 
vancing years remains, accordingly, a press- 
ing piece of unfinished business for those 
who consider it not heresy, but the fullest 
reverence, to include the perfectibility of life 
within the human competence. = 

There is, in this connection, no harsher 
verdict in most men’s lives than someone 
else's judgment that they are no longer 
worth their keep. It is then, when the an- 
swer at the hiring gate is, “You're too old,” 
that a man turns away, in another poet's 
phrase, finding “nothing to look backward 
to with pride, nothing to look forward to 
with hope.” If that verdict is fair on the 
facts, it can only be viewed as part of life's 
bruising mystery. But if that verdict ls un- 
fair or unnecessary, it is part of man’s in- 
humanity to man that can be and must be 
stopped. 

All of this is the context of the Congress 
provision, in section 715 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, that: 

“The Secretary of Labor shall make a full 
and complete study of the factors which 
might tend to result in discrimination in 
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employment because of age and of the con- 
sequences of such discrimination on the 
economy and individuals affected. The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall make a report to the 
Congress not later than June 30, 1965, con- 
taining the results of such study and shall 
include in such report such recommendations 
for legislation to prevent arbitrary discrim- 
ination in employment because of age as 
he determines advisable.” 

This report is presented in response to this 
requirement. 

The congressional directive was carefully 
and precisely worded, avoiding prejudgment 
of the influence of discrimination on the 
employment of older workers, recognizing 
subtly that not all discrimination in this 
area is “arbi asking a broad considera- 
tion of all “factors which might tend to 
result in discrimination” in employment be- 
cause of age, and requesting a report on the 
consequences of these factors both on the 
economy and on the individuals affected. 
These guides have shaped this report. 

The development of responsible and effec- 
tive public policy regarding discrimination 
based on age requires as steadfast and un- 
fearing confrontation of reality as did the 
development of a national policy opposed to 
discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
sex, or national origin. But there is an 
essential difference. 

The Nation has faced the fact—rejecting 
inherited prejudice or contrary conviction— 
that people's ability and usefulness is unre- 
lated to the facts of their race, or color, or 
religion, or sex, or the geography of their 
birth. Having accepted this truth, the easy 
thing to do would be simply to extend the 
conclusions derived from it to the problem 
of discrimination in employment based on 
aging, and be done with the matter. This 
would be easy—and wrong. 

The gist of the matter is that “discrimina- 
tion” means something very different, so far 
as employment practices involving age are 
concerned, from what it means in connection 
with discrimination involving—for example— 
race. It means in connection with the age 
question, furthermore, several different 
things. 

Employment discrimination because of race 
is identified, in the general understanding 
of it, with nonemployment resulting from 
feelings about people entirely unrelated to 
their ability to do the job. There is no 
significant discrimination of this kind so 
far as older workers are concerned. 

The most closely related kind of discrimina- 
tion in the nonemployment of older work- 
ers involves their rejection because of as- 
sumptions about the effect of age on their 
ability to do a job when there is in fact no 
basis for these assumptions. It is this which 
Congress refers to, in section 715 of the Civil 
Rights Act, as “arbitrary discrimination.” 

A third type of discrimination—which 
should perhaps be called something else en- 
tirely—involves decisions not to employ a 
person for a particular job because of his 
age when there is in fact a relationship be- 
tween his age and his ability to perform the 
job. The only reason for marking out this 
third area is that it clearly does exist so far 
as the age question is concerned, but does 
not exist so far as, for example, racial or 
religious discrimination are concerned. 

There is finally, so far as age is concerned, 
that kind of “discrimination” which results 
when an employer turns an older man or 
woman away, not because of concern about 
the individual's ability to perform the work, 
but because of programs and practices 
actually designed to protect the employment 
of older workers while they remain in the 
work force, and to provide support when they 
leave it or are ill. Seniority and promotion- 
from-within systems, and pension and insur- 
ance programs, are a mark of civilization. 

vastly enhance the dignity, the 
security, the quality of the later years of life 
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in the United States. At the same time, 
ironically, they sometimes have tended to 
push still further down the age at which em- 
Ployers begin asking whether or not a 
prospective employee is too old to be taken 
on. 
With these distinctions between various 
Kinds of “discrimination” in mind, it is im- 
portant, next, to recognize that there are two 
sets of value Judgments to be made regard- 
ing any particular kind of discrimination 
based on age. 

The most obvious of these judgments must 
be made in terms of the justification for 
particular employment practices in relation- 
ship to the efficient operation of a particular 
enterprise and of the economic system as a 
whole. This includes the value to the system 
of making maximum use of the Nation's full 
manpower potential, of each individual's full 
capacity. 

What is less obvious, indeed still unclear, 
is the extent to which account is properly 
taken of the value to the individual of oppor- 
tunity which the most efficient operation of 
the system as a whole might not provide. 
The prevailing assumption is that people are 
created for jobs not jobs for people. The 
difference between a great and a lesser so- 
ciety—particularly one which prides itself on 
being individual-oriented rather than sys- 
tem-oriented—includes its readiness review 
this traditional assumption. The point is 
clearest in the case of an older person whose 
economic value becomes marginal in tradi- 
tional marketplace terms, but for whom 
employment is the difference between life's 
having meaning and no meaning. This is 
not just a matter of human concern for the 
individual. There may well be involved a 
choice for the rest of us between paying, as 
customers, a few cents an hour of that indi- 
vidual’s wages (and getting the value of his 
productive potential) or, in the alternative, 
paying, as taxpayers, the full amount of his 
welfare upkeep (and getting nothing in re- 
turn). 

It is proper reminder, as part of a preface 
to policymaking regarding a question in- 
volving age, that while each of us is growing 
older as an individual we are growing 
younger (at least for the present) as a whole 
population. 

It is true, on the one hand, that the abso- 
lute number of older persons—and therefore 
the number of persons who may be the vic- 
tims of age discrimination in employment— 
is growing rapidly. 

There are today 22 million men and women 
between the ages of 45 and 55, almost 17 
million between the ages of 55 and 65, and 
18 million 65 and over. 

‘These numbers are all significantly greater, 
both in absolute terms and as a proportion 
of the entire adult population, than was 
true 10 years ago, or 20, or 50. 

By 1975, there will be almost 24 million 
men and women between 45 and 55, about 
20 million between 55 and 65, and about 
21 million 65 and over. 

Because young persons go to work later 
than they used to, and more and more older 
women are going back to work, the number 
of workers age 45 and over continues to grow: 
and older workers will still make up more 
than a third of the work force in the years 
ahead. = 

So the problem area is increasing signif- 
icantly. 

At the same time, however, the median 
age of the population in the United States 
is going down. 

Half of us are today under 29. 

By 1975, half of us will be under 26. 


What this mean is that a Nation which 
already worships the whole idea of youth 
must approach any problem involving older 
people with conscious realization of the spe- 
cial obligation a majority assumes with re- 
spect to “minority group” interests, This is, 
to be sure, one minority group in which we 
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all seek, sometimes desperately, eventual 
membership. Discrimination against older 
workers remains, nevertheless, a problem 
which must be met by a majority who are 
not themselves adversely affected by it and 
may even be its temporary beneficiaries. 

The discrimination older workers have 
most to fear, however, is not from any em- 
ployer malice, or unthinking majority, but 
from the ruthless play of wholly imperson- 
al forces - most of them part of what is prop- 
erly. if sometimes too casually, called prog- 
Tess. 

Over a sixth of the railroad engineers in 
the United States are 65 or older. But airline 
transport pilots must retire at 60. Astro- 
nauts are not hired after 35. 

The same advancing science that is ex- 
tending people's productive lives is con- 
tributing to putting lower age limits on 
employment, 

This results partly, at least for the present, 
from the increase in educational require- 
ments for many jobs, and from the fact that 
older workers today have less formal edu- 
cation, on the whole, than younger workers. 
Among male workers 45 to 54, nearly one- 
third of those who are white, and almost 
two-thirds of the nonwhite group, have not 
gone beyond the eighth grade. Among male 
workers 55 to 64, nearly half of the white 
group and more than three-quarters of the 
nonwhite group have not gone beyond the 
eighth grade. This is in sharp contrast to 
the education of young persons now enter- 
ing the work force. 

Any formal employment standard which 
requires, for example, a high school diploma 
will obviously work against the employment 
of many older workers—unfairly if, despite 
his limited schooling, an older worker's years 
of experience have given him the relevant 
equivalent of a high school education, 

In 1964, about 3% million workers 45 years 
old or older were involuntarily unemployed 
at one time or another. As the number of 
older workers increases, the problem of their 
job readjustment and unemployment will be 
compounded. The achievement of fuller em- 
ployment opportunity in the economy as a 
whole will provide more jobs for older work- 
ers. At the same time, the pace of changing 
technology, changing jobs, changing educa- 
tional requirements, and changing personnel 
practices increases the need for special ef- 
forts if older workers’ employment prospects 
are to improve significantly.’ 

The findings which follow in this 
identify the extent to which there is evi- 
dence of age discrimination of various kinds, 
particularly arbitrary discrimination, as a 
factor in the unemployment of older work- 
ers. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
Suggest measures which can and should be 
taken to increase the economic and social 
well-being of the Nation and the satisfac- 
tions of life for millions of older American 
workers who will otherwise be the victims 
of discrimination in employment based on 
age. 


Hon. John W. McCormack Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
resolution adopted unanimously by the 
delegates of the 29th biennial convention 
of the Supreme Lodge; Order Sons of 
Italy in America, who met in Baltimore, 
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Md., on August 25-29, 1965. The dele- 
gates to the convention have commended 
our illustrious Speaker, Jonn W. McCor- 


recent passage by the House of the legis- 
lation amending our immigration law. 
The resolution follows: 
To THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE, HONORABLE 
JoHN W. MCCORMACK 


The Supreme Lodge, Order Sons of Italy in 
America at its 29th biennial convention, 
unanimously resolved to commend the forth- 
right leadership you demonstrated in this 
89th Congress as follows: 

“Whereas during your many years of most 
honorable service to our country you have 
demonstrated an exemplary conduct and de- 
votion that have won our hearts and admira- 
tion of us all; and 

“Whereas, during the present session of 
Congress and throughout your career of pub- 
lic service, you have served with outstanding 
leadership, as well as with deep understand- 
ing and compassion; and 

“Whereas, in recent days through your 
Chamber of the House of Representatives, a 
most discriminatory and capricous immigra- 
tion policy, after remaining on our statute 
book for more than four decades, has met its 
demise: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Order Sons of Italy in 
America, extend to the Honorable Joun W. 
McCormack, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, its profound appreciation as well 
as its best wishes for a long and happy life.” 


Incentive Under Attack Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
cellent editorial appeared in the August 
24, 1965, edition of the Shelby Daily Star, 
Shelby, N.C., with respect to H.R. 8282, 
the proposed Employment Security 
Amendments of 1965. 

I certainly concur with the views ex- 
pressed in the Star editorial. I feel my 
colleagues in the Congress will find the 
editorial to be most interesting and in- 
formative, and I insert it in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

[From the Shelby Daily Star, Aug. 24, 1965] 
INCENTIVE UNDER ATTACK AGAIN 
Empioyer, employee incentive will take a 


terrific licking if the Congress ever passes 
H.R. 8282, which now is before the Ways and 


Means Committe of the U.S. House of Repre-- 


sentatives. 

North Carolina Employment Security Com- 
mission Chairman Henry Kendall cut 
through the complexities of this matter in 
an appearance before the committee last 
week. He characterized the whole of H.R. 
8282 for what it really is, a blatant first step 
toward “ultimate Federal control of unem- 
ployment insurance.” 

He hit the button squarely in the center. 

But the tndividual facets of this federali- 
zation attempt are as intriguing as the pro- 
jected results of the whole. Their collective 
impact on incentive—individual as well as 
corporate—would be catastrophic. 

One of these catastrophic possibilities was 
addressed admirably well recently by the 
Dally Advance of Elizabeth City. That 
newspaper noted in an editorial that: * 
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“One of the things it (H.R. 8282) proposes 
is abolishment of the ‘experience rating 
table —a device * * * (which) means that 
companies in low-unemployment industries 
do not pay as much unemployment tax as do 
companies in high-unemployment industries. 
Since 1943, the experience rating tables of 
North Carolina have saved employers some 
$400 million in unemployment taxes. 

To abolish savings of that order would be 
to rob North Carolina employers of any in- 
centive to set their individual employment 
policies with an eye toward their cumulative 
effect on statewide unemployment levels.” 

Some few States have been either unable 
or unwilling to compile comparable records. 
Therefore—and since nothing bugs the Fed- 
eral establishment like State-level suc- 
cesses—the goal now appears to be control 
of the many because of the and 
failures of the few. That is ridiculous on its 
Tace. 

It is, however, merely a beginning. For 
H.R. 8282 soars continuously from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. 

Consider first that H.R. 8282 proposes add- 
ing 26 weeks of Federal unemployment bene- 
fits after an individual had exhausted the 26 
weeks of State benefits presently provided. 

Then understand that H.R. 8282 would re- 
quire every State to pay unemployment com- 
pensation to those who, without good cause, 
had yoluntarily quit their Jobs. 

Tie the two together. Fifty-two weeks of 
assured compensation, plus an open invita- 
tion to quit whenever the mood strikes. The 
results are too obvious to elaborate upon. 

But there's more. 

Presently, those men and women dis- 
charged by an employer for willful miscon- 
duct on the job are due no benefits. For 
example, a person fired for drinking on the 
Job is, so to speak, on his own. 

HR. 8282, however, would provide such 
an individual with unemployment compen- 
sation. 

Existing regulations stipulate also that 
persons out of work through no fault of 
theirs receive compensation—within specified 
limits—until such time as the Employment 
Security Commission or the individual comes 
up with suitable work. 

That makes sense, apparently, to all save 
the backers of 8282. For they'd require every 
State to continue paying unemployment 
compensation to those seeking work but re- 
fusing to accept suitable employment, 

Such proposals cater only to the slothful 
instincts. 

North Carolina’s existing program is un- 
surpassed in human scope and incentive em- 
phasis. Rather than attempting to scuttle 
it and like programs in other States, the 
Congress and the administration should be 
pressing for nationwide emulation. 


Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ) 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
resolution adopted by the delegates of the 
29th biennial convention of the Supreme 
Lodge, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
held in Baltimore, Md., on August 25-29, 
1965. The resolution comended the out- 
standing work performed by our col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey, 
PETER W. Robo, JR. in support of H.R. 
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2580 to revise the Nation's immigration 
system to eliminate the national origins 
quota system and set general priorities 
for admission to the United States. 

The resolution follows: 

The Supreme Lodge, Order Sons of Italy in 
America, at ite 29th biennial convention in 
the city of Baltimore, eee ee ae 
to pay tribute to Congressman PETER 
Ronīno, In., of New Jersey, for his pinta 
and official efforts in behalf of Italian and 
racial minority people of the world, as 
Tollows: 

Whereas Congressman Rommo has distin- 
guished himself during his 17 years of out- 
standing service as a great American states- 
man and an equally great humanitarian; 
and 

Whereas through these years of service 
Congressman Ronmo has fought for the 
underprivileged and the oppressed; and 

Whereas as a vigorous and effective leader 
he has constantly fought for social reforms 
for the benefit not only of the American 
society but for all mankind; and 

Whereas Congressman Ronttwo has dili- 
gently and constructively contributed to 
worthy causes abroad as well as in the United 
States, as an active delegate to the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference and the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration; and 

Whereas thanks to Roprwo’s 
persistent efforts and talents, H.R. 2580 was 

in the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the 89th Congress; and 

Whereas the Americans of Italian heritage 
as well as all racial minority people can be 
justly proud of his many humanitarian con- 
tributions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Supreme Lodge, Order 
Sons of Italy, in convention assembled. ex- 
tend a special commendation to Congress- 
man PETER W. RODINO, JR., of New Jersey, for 
his effective, lifelong work as a champion of 
the underprivileged, as well as its best wishes 
for a happy life and continued success in his 
already illustrious career. 


Wheat Shipment to the Soviet Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


Ho. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to vigorously express my 
objections to the proposed reversal of 
American policy that half the American 
commercial wheat sales to countries in 
the Soviet bloc be shipped on American- 
flag vessels. 

In my opinion, it is bad enough that 
we trade with the Soviet bloc. I see 
no reason to give the Soviets our wheat 
to alleviate their grain shortages. I say 
this because a grain shortage in the 
Soviet bloc generally forces a cutback in 
planned industrial building and develop- 
ment, and such a cutback is to our bene- 
fit. As far as I am concerned, those who 
want to trade in wheat with the Soviets 
as a quick way to pick up our balance 
of payments without trading strategic 
material miss the fact that American 
wheat, while not itself strategic, frees 
Communist planners to concern them- 
selves with other cold war economic 
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production. Our policy is clearly short 
sighted. 

Mr. Speaker, let me repeat. I do not 
support trade in wheat with the Soviet 
bloc. Still less do I feel that American 
interests ought to be sacrificed to pro- 
mote this trade at any cost. That is 
why I oppose sacrificing American mari- 
time interests so that this wheat can be 
made more attractive to the Soviets. If 
the Soviets will not buy this wheat when 
it includes costs of shipment in Amer- 
ican ships, then we should not sell it to 
them. 

I know that the wheat producers, 
grain merchants, and railroads- want 
these wheat sales to the Soviets, what- 
ever the boon to the Soviet economy or 
whatever the detriment to the American 
merchant marine. This is pure finan- 
cial opportunism. 

Just a few weeks ago, the Johnson 
administration surrendered to the Com- 
munists in the United Nations on the 
question of loss of voting power because 
of unpaid dues. Now the administra- 
tion wants to surrender on the terms of 
trade in wheat. There seems to be no 


questions with respect to which it would 
be sensible and proper to take a stand 
against the Soviets. This is in marked 
contrast, unfortunately, to the adminis- 
tration’s willingness to buy rice paddy 
acreage with blood in Vietnam, after 
having seemingly passed up some oppor- 
tunities to negotiate. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the adminis- 
tration will not drop the requirement 
that wheat shipped to the Soviets be 
shipped 50 percent of the time in 
American-flag ships. We have seen too 
many surrenders on easy fields of battle. 
Let us not compound our mistakes. 


VISTA Volunteer Accepts Challenge To 
Help Others 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time over 1,000 dedicated individ- 
uals are serving in the war on poverty 
as volunteers in service to America. 
The VISTA program is designed to abo- 
lish poverty by directly involving dedi- 
cated individuals in a person-to-person 
program with the poor themselves. 

VISTA volunteers represent no one 
segment of our society. They are men 
and women from all economic back- 
grounds and they range in age from 18 
to 82 years. They have all committed 
a year of their lives to assist fellow hu- 
man beings work their way out of pov- 
erty. 

Recently, in Chicago, a group of VISTA 
volunteers completed an intensive 6- 
week training program. One of the vol- 
unteers, Mr. John C. Rowlett, a young 
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man of 23, was asked to sum up the feel- 
ing of his group about the VISTA pro- 
gram and the work they had set out to 
do. I believe his speech at the VISTA 
graduation is evidence of what a dyna- 
mic program VISTA is proving to be in 
our national effort to eradicate poverty. 
It is my pleasure to insert into the 
Recorp Mr. Rowlett’s remarks which 
follow: 
SPEECH MADE sy JOHN C. ROWLETT, CHICAGO, 
ILL.. JULY 1965 


It would be impossible to summarize in a 
few remarks the meaning or the significance 
of these past 6 weeks to those of us who are 
here tonight. Part of the value of this ex- 
perience from the point of view of the trainee 
is that it has been a unique and particular 
experience to each of us—that from it there 
are as many different responses as there are 
individuals in this group, that from here we 
will spread out all over the country in a 
variety of roles and responsibilities, each 
with his own purpose, his own goal, his own 
direction. 

We responded initially to the opportunity 
of service with VISTA either out of a sense 
of dedication or, perhaps, in search of a sense 
of dedication. We responded in a very real 
way to the challenge of the late President 
Kennedy of service to this country—not to 
its Government, but to its people—to our 
people. We are aware of the momentous 
tide of transition in our society and in this 
world. We are aware of the importance of 
including all the people in the movement of 
our era if our way of life is to prove valid and 
to grow with the tide. To choose VISTA, 
which means to choose the goals of VISTA, is 
to affirm and promote an Ideal of Living or a 
living ideal, especially with that segment of 
society which has the most right to question 
its validity. We are being tested as indi- 
viduals, and we are testing as individuals, 
the question of whether or not the ideal of 
living—the opportunity of contributing to 
and participating in a democratic society—is 
in fact available to all the people. It is a 
question which must be settled in a positive 
manner before further real growth ls pos- 
sible. It is the necessary foundation upon 
which we as individuals and as a country, 
will build the future. 

The past 6 weeks could be called an orien- 
tation to the culture of poverty. But it has 
been more than an academic exposure. We 
have met with those who suffer through no 
fault of their own, and we have seen reflected 
in their eyes the measure of our own re- 
sponsibility. We have met with those whose 
lifework it is to alleviate the pain of human 
suffering and we have see through their eyes 
some of the avenues which are available to us 
to make the ideal a living reality. With our 
people in the fleld, we have learned, or re- 
affirmed in experience, that the value and 
importance of individuals is not lost in their 
separation from the larger society, though 
neither is it fulfilled. We have learned that 
our role is not simply one of giving, but that 
it is one of making ourselves capable of ac- 
cepting the bounty which our people have to 
give and of making available to them the op- 
portunity to contribute to the larger society. 
More than money, the real currency of value 
which we receive in our work will come from 
our people themselves. In the staff of this 
training program and in those dedicated peo- 
ple whom they have brought before us, we 
have been impressed with the quality of com- 
mitment not only to us but to those people 
we all serve. From them we have learned the 
necessity to articulate our own commitment. 
We have learned the importance of direction, 
of specific purpose, and of a foundation of 
knowledge and values in the work we are 
about to do. We have learned that tf our 
work is to attain a strength of a lasting and 
meaningful sort, we must as individuals be- 
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come a part of the community of 
servants which dedicates itself to the life of 
the poor—that we must be prepared to give 
to those with whom we work as much as to 
our people. 

This, and much more, we haye learned and 
experienced. The effects, however, will be 
proved not tonight, but over the next 10% 
months and, beyond that, in the future 
which we make for ourselves. What can be 
sald is that not one of us will leave here with 
his life untouched or unchanged or without 
an added measure of depth. We are grateful, 
and we are eager to meet the challenges 
ahead, 


Retired Officer Radiation Victim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN ;/ 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
astonished and understandably puzzled 
over developments in connection with a 
dispatch by the Associated Press in Au- 
gust of this year on the alleged plight of 
Comdr. William W. Mitchell, USN, re- 
tired, a resident of Norfolk, Va. This 
report appeared in newspapers through- 
out the country, and a number of my 
constituents clipped and sent it to me 
along with urgent requests that I look 
into the matter and try to do something 
in Commander Mitchell's behalf. I have 
done just that. I believe it is manifestly 
evident from the dispatch and the reply 
to my inquiry from the Department of 
the Navy why I am placing this material 
in the Recorp. So far as I am able to 
determine, there has been no retraction 
or correction published. I am including 
in the Recorp the published report, 
along with pertinent portions of the let- 
ter sent to me by the Navy Department 
answering my inquiry: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE oF LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., September 3, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN J. GILLIGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mk. GILLIGAN: In response to your 
recent thoughtful expression of interest on 
behalf of Lt. Comdr. William W. Mitchell, U.S. 
Naval Reserve (retired), I should like to re- 
port that the Navy had thoroughly investi- 
gated the statements in the ne 
stories on this case and found them largely 
inaccurate. A complete review of both medi- 
cal and personnel records indicate that Lieu- 
tenant Commander Mitchell was not present 
at the Bikini tests, was not exposed to exces- 
siye radioactivity during his active naval 
service, and that he does not suffer from a 
disease induced by radioactivity. He was 
originally retired for and has been treated 
frequently since in Naval facilities, for gen- 
eral and cerebral arteriosclerosis. 

Sincerely, 


K. L. Vera, 
Rear Admiral, U.S, Navy 
Chief of Legislative Affairs. 
RETIRED OFFICER RADIATION VICTIM 
NORFOLK, Va—aA retired American naval 
ocer, one of the few Americans ever to suf- 
ter an overdose of atomic radiation, lies dy- 
ing at his home in Norfolk. He is broke, 
heavily in debt, and his sacrifice in line of 
duty is unrecognized by fame or medals. 
He is Comdr. William W. Mitchell, U.S. 
Navy (retired). 
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looks 85, for his has suffered much since 
6:35 p.m. (es.t.) July 24, 1946. 
That was the hour at which the United 


water explosion was one of a series of post- 
war atomic tests. 

Some 75 warships and 12 smaller craft 
took part in the tests. Commander Mitchell 
was engineer officer aboard the observation 
ship U.8.8S. Wharton. 

Half an hour after the atomic explosion 
sent a column of water half a mile wide at 
the base a mile into the air, the Wharton 
cruised into ground zero, checking radioac- 
tivity and making other scientific measure- 
ments. 

Then began one of the most bizarre chains 
of circumstances of the atomic age. First 
a pump failed in the Wharton’s engineroom. 

The pump failure caused a condenser fail- 
ure and the engineroom filled with steam. 
The ship went dead in the water, only a few 
feet from ground zero, and lay dead there 
for an hour while repairs were made. 

The captain ordered the machinist respon- 
sible for the pump failure court-martialed 
for neglect of duty. The machinist had been 
told to replace the pump but had not done 
so. Commander Mitchell was appointed de- 
fense counsel for the machinist. 

A key piece of evidence in the court-martial 
was a bronze intake valve. The valve was 
directly exposed to the sea water during the 
entire sequence of events, hence it soaked 
up a tremendous dose of radioactivity from 
the very water in which the bomb had been 
exploded. 

Since the valve was a piece of defensive 
evidence Commander Mitchell took it to his 
room for safekeeping. He put it under his 
bed and it stayed there the entire 5 weeks 
prior to the court-martial. 

In 1946 no one knew much about the 
hazards of radiation and Commander Mitch- 
ell's action by 1946 standards was perfectly 
logical. 

By the time the officers and crew of the 
Wharton were checked with a Geiger counter 
in Bremerton, Wash., several weeks later, 
Commander Mitchell’s body made the 
counter buzz like a rattlesnake. 

They checked his blood count but it was 
still normal, 

The next year, while he was on duty at 
Pearl Harbor, he learned his blood count was 
dropping. They couldn't X-ray him. His 
body was so hot that the X-ray film came 
out black. It would be 4 years before he 
would “cool” enough to be X-rayed success- 
fully. 

Finally, in 1949, he was well enough to 
be released from Bethesda. The Navy gave 
him a medical discharge. 

He settled in Norfolk and started raising 
hamsters which he sold to Government and 
private agencies for medical research. 

Five years ago his condition began to 
worsen, In 5 years his body aged 20 years, 
but he still hung on to his hamster busi- 
ness. 

He had to sell out his hamster business at 
u loss and he and his wife are now in danger 
of losing their home to satisfy their debts. 

Commander Mitchell has willed his eyes 
to the blind and his radiation-polsoned body 
to science, 


Needed: Inside Braces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 
Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 


He is 65 years old but he Speaker, recently there appeared in the 
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Christian Herald an article entitled 
“Needed: Inside Braces.” Since we have 
been reading about and observing the 
influence of the Executive power upon 
our colleagues, I thought it would be most 
beneficial for all the Members of the 
House of Representatives to read this 
worthwhile article: 
NEEDED: INSIDE BRACES 

A Congressman was haying a hard time ex- 
plaining his vote on a measure objectionable 
to the right-minded members of his con- 
stituency. At last he said, “But gentlemen, 
you simply don’t understand the outside 
pressure brought to bear on a man in my 
position.” “Outside pressure,” roared an old 
sea captain in the audience. “Where are 
your inside braces?" Inside braces are made 
of the strongest substance, Set firmly in 
place, they are able to withstand the pres- 
sure of outside temptation wherever or how- 
ever it is applied. 


Johnson’s Call for Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to a 
timely editorial by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of Wednesday, September 1, 1965, 
dealing with President Johnson’s call for 
economy in Government operations. 

There can be little doubt that with our 
commitments abroad and our ever- 
mounting defense costs, that this call for 
reduction in spending plans by $9 billion 
for next fiscal year is timely. Many of us 
suspect that there are many areas where- 
in the Federal Government can “wring 
out the water” from agency budgets and 
thereby affect reductions in spending. 

The reports of the General Accounting 
Office are most complete in their descrip- 
tion of governmental waste in spending 
and it is well that we all concern our- 
selves with this waste. 

This administration has a commitment 
from the voters to increase governmental 
efficiency and certainly it is refreshing 
to note that the President intends to 
carry out that commitment. It will be 
interesting as well to see what the various 
agency heads do in an effort to effect 
economies in their various departments. 
I would urge that 6 months from now we 
take another look at the results. 

The editorial of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on this subject follows: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 1, 1965] 
JOHNSON’s CALL For ECONOMY 

President Johnson, in calling on Govern- 
ment agencies to reduce their spending plans 
by $9 billion for the next fiscal year, shows 
concern over the spiraling costs of the war 
in Vietnam. 

‘These costs will continue to depend on un- 
foreseeable circumstances of the fighting. 
A problem of guns versus butter might well 
arise. And the agencies, Mr. Johnson, is say- 
ing, must be constantly aware of this in mak- 
ing budget demands. 

They apparently have asked—in nondefense 
areas and outside essential Great Society pro- 

bout $6 billion more than they will 
spend in the present fiscal year. 
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Such proposals by agency heads are usually 
made with some possibility of bargaining in 
mind but the President has made plain that 
this is no time for that. The $6 billion, un- 
der his orders, will be lopped from the re- 
quests at once. 

Further and much more importantly, he 
has asked for a reduction of $3 billion from 
their present spending figures on older pro- 
grams, He called for a sharp look at the least 
essential of these and a “rigorous and search- 
— quest” for all other possible means of 


me with the Nation properly committed to a 
antipoverty fight, to the spread of 
educational opportunity and to other neces- 
sary domestic crusades, there can be no place 
for bureaucratic waste. 

‘There especially can be no place for such 
waste as defense costs mount. And only de- 
fense costs should be allowed to interfere 
with advancement of major aspects of the 
Great Society program. 


Rivers Delivers Tribute to a Great 
— Committee Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 

the New York Times magazine 

in its edition of August 29, 1965, pub- 

lished a magnificent tribute to our col- 

league, Hon. MENDEL Rivers, the great 

chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

The article is entitled “Rivers Deliv- 
ried CTC 

assert congressional prerogatives in 

5 area of defense —to adhere to re- 

sponsibilities and obligations assigned 

the Congress by the U.S. Constitution. 

I am sure that this article will be of 
tremendous interest to all Members and 
to the American people. I, therefore, 
under unanimous consent, include it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

“Rivers Dxirvrns“— TRR POWERFUL ARMED 
Forces Cuamman From HELL HOLE SWAMP 
Comes Ur Wrra PLUMS von GI's AND THE 
Home FOLKS 

(By Don Oberdorfer) 

WasHINGTON.—Twenty-five years ago this 
summer Lucius MENDEL Rivers, a lanky and 
impecunious young politician out of Hell 
Hole Swamp in South Carolina, opened his 
first campaign for Congress at the annual 
watermelon festival in a country town. Not 
long ago he returned to the same event— 
as the new chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
and, as such, one of the most important 
figures in the American Government. 

Chairman Rivers came back to Estill, S.C. 
(population 1,800), at the wheel of a shiny 
new Buick sedan, given by him admiring 
friends at a nearby Air Force base. In the 
back seat as his guard of honor were two of 
America’s most glorified space heroes, Gemini 
Astronauts Virgil (Gus) Grissom and John 
Young, and the director of the national space 
program, James E. Webb. 

On a rough-hewn platform under the live 
oak tree by the Seaboard depot, they received 
the cheers of farmers in thelr best store- 
bought clothes, and women in gay bonnets, 


$ 
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and exuberant children. ‘There was fried 
chicken, and Brunswick stew, and slaw; and 
talk of the Moon and Mars and the universe 
beyond, and of a poor boy from the swamps 
who amassed power enough to summon as- 
tronauts and their boss to the Estill water- 
melon festival. 

“Hooray, MENDEL,” cried a voice from the 
crowd. “Pour it to em, MENDEL,” boomed 
another. 

“You won't shake these people, brother,” 
confided the tall, white-maned lawmaker 
toacompanion. “If they're for you, nothing 
else matters.” 

The ascendency of MENDEL Rivers is a 
success story in the grand tradition of con- 
gressional seniority, under which a patient 
lawmaker from a safe district need only tend 
his fences at home and wait for disaster or 
old age to overtake his seniors on the ladder 
of committee leadership. Last fall Repre- 
sentative Carl Vinson of Georgia stepped 
down at age 81 after more than two decades 
as a powerful committee potentate. At 59, 
MENDEL Rivers’ time had come. 

Beyond that, the new chairman of Armed 
Services is an unpredictable and flamboyant 
politician with strong opinions he is quick to 
voice. In 1950, he publicly urged President 
Truman to threaten North Korea with an 
atomic bomb, and in 1960 he urged President 
Eisenhower to order an invasion of Cuba. 
The following year, in a House address, he 
sprang to the defense of the John Birch 
Society and “its courageous and perceptive 
founder,” Robert Welch. Asked recently if 
he regretted that speech in the light of later 
events, Rivers replied: “Not a damn bit * * * 
There's a lot more reason to say a good word 
for them than for CORE or some of these 
other outfits.” 

Since he inherited the chairmanship early 
this year, Rivers has continued to express his 
instant opinion, to the dismay of some close 
friends. “I happen to know as much about 
the Constitution as does the Attorney Gen- 
eral,” he informed the House recently, and 
on another occasion asserted that the Span- 
ish military forces of Generalissimo Franco 
were “the greatest allies we ever picked 
up * * * one of the few on earth I trust.” 
On August 11, in a Hartford address, he sug- 
gested that the Nation prepare itself to wipe 
out Red China's nuclear capability, or ulti- 
mately lose the battle for Asia. This state- 
ment brought anguished protests from 
colleagues in both House and Senate—but 
Rivers was unperturbed, 

“Nobody on earth can walk in this office 
and tell me what to do,” proclaims Rivers in 
his salty Carolina brogue, and in his very 
first year as chairman, his actions have been 
as independent as bis words. When Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara pro- 
posed a military pay increase costing a half 
billion dollars a year, Rivers dismissed it as 
“disgracefully inadequate,” and deftly engi- 
neered a pay raise of twice as much. The 
House and Senate backed him up, and a week 
ago President Johnson reluctantly signed 
the pay bill, complaining that it was double 
what he thought was needed. 

At the same time, however, the President 
flatly rejected another Rivers initiative, this 
one designed to obtain for Congress a legal 
say-so in the closing of domestic military 
installations. The South Carolinian was 
angry over the procedure of past base clos- 
ings, when Congress was not consulted in 
advance despite the economic and political 
repercussions which plague lawmakers from 
the areas affected. At first Rivers and his 
colleagues demanded a legislative veto over 
base closings. After some jockeying on 
Capitol Hill they settled for much less 
an amendment to the $1.7 billion military 
construction bill, which claimed for them 
the right to be informed of such calamities 
in advance. Even so, President Johnson 
vetoed the measure—and sternly warned 
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that the base-closing bid was “a funda- 
mental encroachment” on Executive power. 

The sum of all this ls a sharp break with 
the tradition of Chairman Vinson, who in 
recent years was loath to interfere deci- 
sively with the plans of the executive branch. 
Vinson's understanding was an important 
prerequisite of the McNamara revolution 
which has swept the Pentagon since 1961 
but which appears to be losing its momen- 
tum. Whether the next phase will be con- 
solidation or counterrevolution is not clear, 
but in any case the Rivers regime will be 
an important fact of life. Furthermore, this 
is the prospect for many years ahead. Sec- 
retaries of Defense may come and go—but 
Chairman Rivers will just keep rolling along. 

Behind the reassertion of congressional 
authority is the passionate belief among 
many lawmakers that they have been denied 
a rightful role in military policy specifically 
granted them by the U.S. Constitution. 
“Congress has been shunted aside by the 
Pentagon over the past several years in 
determining our defensive and offensive 
military structure,” Rrvers declared recently. 
“We have been Invited to sit at the table 
but we have not been invited to join in 
the meal, so to speak. This time is over. 
We are going to carve the roast for ourselves 
from now on.” 

The banquet hall for this suggested feast 
is the Armed Services Committee room of 
the Rayburn House Office Building. It is 
a cavenous powder-blue chamber adorned 
with a high American eagle, military flags 
with battle streamers, the brass windlass cap 
from the sunken battleship Maine (retrieved 
from Havana Harbor after the Spanish- 
American War), and oil portraits of Demo- 
crat Carl Vinson and Republican Dewey 
Short, the two previous chairmen of the 
committee since its creation in its present 
form in 1947. 

Peering down at the witness table, the 
press, and the public, are 2 elevated tiers 
of desks for the 38 committee members and 
their leading aids. In the center of the 
highest tier sits the chairman, his long face 
and shock of white hair framed by two tiny 
American flags which jut out from the 
Gothic-style rostrum in front of him. On 
the front of the rostrum, facing the witnesses 
before this imposing tribunal, he has placed 
a walnut plaque with his favorite quotation 
in gold letters: 

“U.S. Constitution—article I—section 8— 
The Congress shall have Power * * * To 
Taise and support Armies provide and 
maintain n Navy * * * makes Rules for the 
Government and Regulation of the land and 
naval Forces.” 

In delegated performance of this charter, 
the Armed Service Committee exercises pri- 
mary jurisdiction in the House over the vast 
affairs of the Pentagon, which soak up almost 
half the Federal budget and the energies of 
nearly 1 worker in every 10 throughout 
the land. In addition, the committee is the 
Informal watchdog of the Central Intelll- 
gence Agency and the other organs of secret 
warfare, and since early this year has re- 
ceived a classified intelligence briefing every 
Tuesday morning. 

In recent years the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, though 
generally acquiescent, have slowly been 
tightening their hold over procurement of 
weapons of war. First the Pentagon was re- 
quired by law to obtain specific congressional 
authorization for purchases of aircraft, mis- 
siles and naval veesels; then for research and 
development of these items as well; then for 
research and development of all varieties. 
This year Congress moved ahead again. Now 


-for the first time all new tanks and other 


tracked combat vehicles must also be author- 
ized by law. 

Last year the House Armed Services Com- 
mittce and its subcommittees met 366 times 
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and approved 80 bills, affecting every con- 
gressional district amd nearly every major 
community in the land. In these delibera- 
tions, the committee members must consider 
both the national interest and their own 
political interests, for many of them are pro- 
moters and defenders of large military com- 
plexes and production facilities in their 
home areas. Understandably, the committee 
has always been the bastion of a strong 
defense—though how much of this is due to 
farsighted patriotism and how much to pork 
is difficult to assess. 

In 1960, for example, Rrvers was the chair- 
man of a special subcommittee on military 
airlift which recommended a broad program 
for the modernization of the Military Air 
Transport Service (MATS). As a result, 
powerful new airplanes were acquired which 
have seen valuable service in every U.S. mili- 
tary operation since then. When not in use, 
much of this fleet is parked on the runway 
at Charleston Air Force Base, a MATS facil- 
ity, on the outskirts of the principal city in 
the Congressman's home district. 

In 1962, Rivers chaired another special 
subcommittee, this time on Navy shipbuild- 
ing, which recommended a huge increase in 
procurement. No doubt the subcommittee 
was sincerely concerned about the disastrous 
consequences of fleet obsolescence, but it did 
mot escape notice that more shipbuilding 
would also mean more jobs at the Charleston 
Naval Shipyard. The other two members of 
the special shipbuilding study unit were 
Representative Porter Hardy of ths 
congressional sponsor of the Norfolk Navy 
Shipyard in his home district, and Repre- 
sentative William Bates of Massachusetts, the 
former paymaster of the U.S. Navy and a 
leading backer of the Boston Naval Shipyard. 
(Pursuing this study, Rrvers has recently 
charged McNamara with almost total neglect 
of strong Navy striking forces, resulting from 
either “inadvertence” or “a planned degrada- 
tion of the future role of our naval striking 
forces." McNamara has denied the charge.) 

Though he never served a day in the 
service, Chairman Rivers has close personal 
and political ties with the military. Many 
high-ranking officers are among his closest 
friends, and for years he has been the host 
of an annual Capitol Hill luncheon for the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (featuring Carolina 
quail and Charleston she-crab soup). Be- 
cause of his sponsorship of military pay bills, 
he has been called “the champion of the 
GI's." 

The signs of this military rapport are most 
dramatic back home in Charleston, where 
“Rivens Delivers” has become a sure-fire 
political slogan. To the casual observer that 
promise has been fulfilled and overfulfilled. 
The city now boasts a huge Air Force base, 
an Army depot, a naval shipyard, naval sta- 
tion and fleet headquarters, Polaris subma- 
rine center, naval minecraft base, naval 
supply depot and ammunition base, and 
naval hospital. The annual defense payroll 
of at least $127 million is the backbone of 
the local economy. 

On some occasions Rivers has claimed per- 
sonal credit for assignment of the Polaris 
center, the minecraft base and the naval 
supply depot, as well as the new 500-bed 
veterans hospital being built in Charleston 
While others around the country are being 
closed. On other occasions he attributed all 
this to good fortune and the area's assets, 
but adds, “Naturally, I take all the credit I 
can get.” 

Representative ROBERT L. F. SIKES, of Flor- 
ida, a senior member of the Appropriations 
Committee who has often competed with his 
friend from South Carolina for defense bases, 
declared recently, “If he puts anything else 
in Charleston the whole piace will sink com- 
Pletely from sight from the sheer weight of 
‘the military installations.” Nevertheless, 
the latest defense construction bill approved 
by the Armed Services Committee contains 
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$11.7 million in new facilities for the Charles- 
ton bases. 

It should not be assumed from this that 
the First District of South 
Carolina is immune to the gusts of economy 
which have been blowing through the Pen- 
tagon's domain. Recently the Defense De- 
partment bravely announced the closing, in 
the town of Yemassee of the Marine Corps 
Transportation Shed (employment: three). 
At the same time, however, Charleston was 
assigned another squadron of Polaris missile 
submarines with a complement of 2,200 men. 

Today the port city ls replete with remind- 
ers of the man who keeps it prosperous. 
There is Men-Riy Park, a bustling Navy 
housing development, and the L, Mendel 
Rivers postal annex. Out the Rivers Gate 
of Charleston Air Force Base stretches Rivers 
Avenue, a tree-lined, four-lane highway filled 
twice each day with the automobiles of de- 
tense workers. At a fitting site along Rivers 
Avenue a group of civic clubs is soon to erect 
a sculptured bust of the Congressman, half 
again as large as he is in life. 

Withal, Rivers is not entirely accepted 
among the proud old Charleston aristocrats 
who dominate much of the city’s spirit, if 
not its daily life. Significantly, all of the 
Rivers monuments are in North Charleston 
near the Air Force base and the navy yard, 
and none are below Broad Street in the old 
city, where money still has its uses but a 
family tree is more important. 

This unusual circumstance helps explain 
an unusual personality, a man with a passion 
for attention and acclaim who is also a 
shrewd backroom politician, a hail-fellow ex- 
trovert who is also a loner, an idolater of 
John C. Calhoun who wears his hair long on 
the back of his neck, Calhoun-style, but who 
also loves the roar of aircraft motors, has 
recently purchased an airplane and is learn- 
ing to fiy. 

Rivers was born in a village crossroads 
known as Gumville, near Hell Hole Swamp, 
in rural South Carolina, where his father, 
who died when he was 8, operated a turpen- 
tine still and a small faxm. ‘The family later 
lost the land and moved to North Charleston, 
then a down-at-the-heels mill village, which 
was pretty much ignored by the rest of the 
historic old city. (Today North Charleston, 
because of the military installations, is more 
populous than Charleston proper.) 

“I had to work hard for everything I ever 
got,” the Congressman recalled in a recent 
interview. “As a boy I sold newspapers, 
milked cows, worked in the sawmill and the 
asbestos mill. North Charleston didn't have 
a high school, and I had to go down to 
Charieston; it was so hard I flunked my first 
year. I went to the College of Charleston 
Just long enough to get to law school and 
went to law school just long enough to get 
my degree.” 

His big chance came in 1940 when the in- 
cumbent Congressman died in office and the 
Charleston Democratic organization chose 
as the anointed successor a successful local 
businessman, and former big-league baseball 
player, named Alfred H. von Kolnitz. It was 
an unfortunate choice, for the German Army 
at that moment was marching through 
northern Europe to the dismay of most of the 
world. Rivers began his campaign at the 
rural watermelon festival, and he searched 
the small towns and the settlements at the 
forks of the creeks for votes, all the time 
castigating the city machine back in Charles- 
ton. “When he pronounced ‘Fritz von Kol- 
nitz.“ recalls a friend, “you could almost 
hear the Nazi troopers goose-stepping.”’ Riv- 
Ens won a surprise victory, and has never 
faced serious opposition since, 

As his origins and history suggest, RIVERS 
is a man of great determination and in- 
genuity. In his early days on Capitol Hill 
he earned the now-forgotten title of “Oxzo” 
Rivers because of his colorful and ultimately 
successful, campaign to repeal the special 
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Federal tax on colored oleomargarine. The 
issue was popular at home, where cottonseed 
ofl and soybean oil were produced for oleo- 
margarine, and Rivers declared that his oleo 
tax repeal bill was “the greatest piece of 
legislation ever struck off by the hand of 
man.” 

“You do not get Bang’s Disease from oleo- 
margarine; you do not get tuberculosis,” 
he repeated time and again to his amused 
colleagues in the House. In another speech 
he added, “Butter will kill you deader than 
a Job's turkey, but eat a little margarine 
and you will look like a million dollars.” 

For years his colorful ways and merourial 
nature failed to endear him to his commit- 
tee chairman, Carl Vinson, but somewhere 
along the line Rivers decided the older man 
should be his friend. “He courted Uncle 
Carl something flerce,” recalls a mutual 
friend. In one speech several years ago, 
Rivers classed his chairman with John C. 
Calhoun (whom he has called “the greatest 
man in our history”), Henry Clay, George 
Washington, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Webster, Jef- 
ferson Davis, Stephen Decatur, John Paul 
Jones, Thomas Edison, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, John Pershing, Wil- 
liam Halsey, George Marshall, and Sam Ray- 
burn. 

“As St. Paul sat at the feet of our Master,” 
Rivers declared more recently, it has been 
my honor to sit at the feet of Carl Vinson.” 
Nevertheless, the South Carolinian is frank 
to state that he operates quite differently 
from his predecessor. “If I tried to emulate 
Mr. Vinson,” he says, “somebody would 
knock my head off. I've got to do things in 
my own way.” 

The Rivers way is far more democratic 
than Vinson's, who as a yeteran committee 
chairman often decided the issue first and 
informed his colleagues later. Rivers, on the 
other hand, maintains the closest liaison 
with the senior members of Armed Services, 
who are informally designated as a policy 
subcommittee. 

In addition to the chairman, the group in- 
cludes Democrats PHILIP J. PHILBIN of Mas- 
sachusetts and F, Enwarp Hésrer of Louisi- 
ana, and Republicans Wriu1am H. Bates of 
Massachusetts and LSI C. ARENDS of I- 
linois. It meets privately to ponder and plan 
in detail almost every committee initiative, 
and Rivers has informed Secretary McNa- 
mara that military secrets hitherto confided 
only to the chairman are now to be shared 
with the group. One irreverent member 
calls it the junta. 

With 25 years of experience behind him, 
Rivers has a sure grasp on the complicated 
undercurrents of congressional-military rel- 
ations. He has made his way into almost 
every harbor, and knows by heart the loca- 
tion of all the sandbars. Moreover, he is one 
of the most arduous workers on Capitol Hill. 

A senior member of Armed Services re- 
cently recounted that “there was a time early 
in January when our committee met at 
10 o'clock, then in February at 9 o'clock, 
then in March we started to meet at 8 
o'clock. In April and May we came in at 
7:30 o'clock. Now (July) we even have 
meetings at 7 in the morning.” The personal 
inclinations of the chairman are responsible 
for this extraordinary schedule. Rivers finds 
it impossible to sleep much after 5 a.m., and 
is usually in his office at the Capitol before 
the sun is up. 

While Congress is in session, Rivers resides 
In a ranch-style house in suburban McLean, 
Va. Other members of the family are Mrs 
Rivers, the former Margaret Middleton of 
Charleston; daughter Marion (named for 
Francis Marion, the Revolutionary War 
Swamp Fox”), who is an employee of the 
House Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and L. Mendel Jr., who will enter Prince- 
ton University this fall. Another daughter, 
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Margaret, is married and lives in Grosse 


Whatever the cause, the solidarity on the 
committee has been impressive, On March 3, 
for example, Rivers had plenty of support 
when he introduced his billion-dollar bill to 
raise military pay. At the suggestion of 
Armed Services aides, all but three of his 
fellow committee members introduced car- 


man is untroubled by this outcropping of 
dissent. “Stratton disturbs me as lightly,” 
he informed reporters, “as the tilted swal- 
low's wing disturbs the limpid glassy soli- 
tude of some clear pool.” 

The dominant mood on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee today is an eagerness to prove 
that Congress, and not Secretary McNamara, 
is really the boss. Behind this are some 
McNamara mistakes as well as bruised egos 
on Capitol Hill. The lawmakers and their 
senior aids are particularly incensed by 
McNamara’s reputation for perfection in all 
things, and are spoiling for a chance to show 
up his errors. Rivers himself often pays 
tribute to McNamara’s ability and accom- 
Plishments—but in the next breath recoils 
in anger against his lack of deference to 
Congress. “Who in hell is McNamara that 
we should be treated this way?” boils the 
chairman, recalling the lack of consultation 
about military base closings last fall. “As 
long as I’m chairman we're going to assert 
our constitutional rights.” 

It is tempting to predict, as many ob- 
servers do, that with the elevation of MENDEL 
Rivers, an Irresistible force on Capitol Hill 
has been set against an immovable object 
in the Pentagon. This may be pessimistic, 
for since the days of George Washington the 
Nation's history is replete with congres- 
sional-executive conflicts over military af- 
fairs, and most of them ended in reasonable 
accommodations. 

“All MENDEL is really trying to do is to let 
everybody know he is the chairman now,” 
says an old friend, “and to show that Con- 
gress is an equal partner in defense matters. 
He'll make his points and he'll simmer down. 
He'll take his walk in the rose garden, too, 
just you wait and see.” 

The acquisition of great power often has 
a way of changing and tempering those upon 
whose shoulders it descends. In the case 
of MENDEL Rivers, the very contemplation 
ot power left its mark. A former heretic 
who bolted the Democratic Party to back 
Strom THurmonp for President in 1948 and 
Dwight Eisenhower in 1952, Rivers was 
found last fall introducing Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson to the voters of Charleston along 
the route of the Lady Bird Special. Though 
he remains a strong opponent of civil rights 
legislation, Rivers’ voting record has shifted 
perceptibly toward support of the Johnson 
administration in other respects. In recent 
months he has voted for the food stamp 
plan, the mass transit bill, the poverty pro- 
gram, and the proposed National Council 
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on the Arts, none of which is notably popu- 
lar in the South Carolina low country. 


, when he was known far and wide 
me of. the champion hell-raisers of Capi- 
tol Several years ago he gave up drink- 
ing, and now vows fiercely that “I’m not go- 
ing to touch alcohol as long as I live. I’m 


of Massachusetts, he “never falters, never 
hesitates, never araws back once he is sure 
he is right.” 

Not long ago, for example, a witness be- 
fore Rivers’ committee suggested that the 
battle over military pay be deferred once 
again until another White House study com- 
mittee could mull it over. From the majesty 
of his flag bedecked throne high above the 
witness table, the Congressman from Hell 
Hole Swamp stared down with disfavor and 
disbelief. “This is my time,” he answered 
firmly. “This is my generation. This is the 
only chance I'll have to do something for my 
country.” 


Hollywood Stars Shed Fear of Liberal 


Causes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article: 
Holl xWOOD Srans SHED FEAR or LIBERAL 

CAUSES 
(By Peter Bart) 

HolLxwoobp, Curt. A posh new Beverly 
Hills discotheque called the Dalsy was the 
scene of a party the other evening attended 
by a lustrous galaxy of Hollwood stars, di- 
rectors and producers. 

The affair, despite its gay trappings, turned 
out to be a costly one for the guests. By 
the end of the evening, Marlon Brando, 
Richard Burton, and Sidney Poitier had 
parted with $5,000 each. Harry Belafonte 
and James Garner were $3,500 poorer and 
Paul Newman, Burt Lancaster, and Mike 
Nichols were out $1,000. : 

FUNDRAISING 


The party was tossed on behalf of a mili- 
tant civil rights group, the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), 
whose officials had appealed to the movie 
colony for support to meet a desperate short- 
age of funds. 

The contributors turned out to include a 
surprising number of Hollywood luminar- 
ies—surprising because SNCC is generally 
considered to be the most radical and con- 
troversial of the major civil rights organi- 
zations, 

Such activity could never have been pos- 
isble under the reign of the old-time studio 
czars who kept their top stars under tight 
contracts and vetoed any controversial in- 
volvement. 

This tradition was fortified during the late 
1940's when Hollywood was under attack by 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and “uncooperative” actors were 
quickly blacklisted. 


In those days (and to some degree even 
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today) actors who came out for liberal 
causes could count on being slapped down 
or snubbed by the conservative columnists 
such as Hedda Hopper, Louella Parsons or 
Mike Connolly. 

ERASE FEAR 


Today the residue of political fear seems to 

have been almost erased. At Hollywood so- 
cial gatherings it is no longer considered 
gauche to talk about politics or civil rights. 
Even television stars such as Robert Vaughn, 
Dan Blocker, and Raymond Burr risk sponsor 
disapproval and speak out on political sub- 
jects. 
Invitations to the SNCO party were signed 
by Harry Belafonte, Mr. and Mrs, Richard 
Burton, Mr, and Mrs. Burt Lancaster, Mr. 
and Mrs, Paul Newman, Mike Nichols, and 
Sidney Poitier. 

Among the invited guests were Lauren 
Bacall, Lee Marvin, James Garner, Staniey 
Kramer, Nancy Wilson, and Tony Bennett. 

After a cocktail hour, Poitier delivered a 
short passionate address in which he said 
that the Los Angeles riots were “only a symp- 
tom of the underlying social diseases eating 
away at the fabric of society.” James For- 
man, executive director of SNOC, pleaded 
for funds and then the stars started calling 
in their pledges. 

Brando tossed in his $5,000 and Max 
Youngstein, the producer, who was presiding, 
challenged someone to meet this pledge. 

“rıl meet it if you don't mention my 
name,” shouted Richard Burton. “‘Such dic- 
tion,” marveled Youngstein. 

James Garner, who had put up $2,500, 
offered an additional $1,000 if four persons 
‘would pledge $250 each; the four were quick- 
ly located, 

Within 45 minutes SNCC was well over 
$50,000 richer and the stars returned to their 
drinks, sampled the buffet or took a turn 
at the frug or the monkey. 


Veterans’ Center in Mountain Home, 
Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Tennessee are certainly proud of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center that we 
have in Mountain Home, Tenn. 

We have one of the finest domiciliary 
units of the Veterans’ Administration 
there and also a fine general medical and 
surgical hospital with 575 beds and 58 
nursing care beds. 

There was an excellent article in the 
Nashville Tennessean of Nashville. 
Tenn., one of the finest newspapers of 
the Nation, written by Max York. This 
article is so outstanding and about such a 
fine institution, I feel it should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 

The article follows: 

Last HOME FOR THE OLD SOLDIERS 
(By Max York) 

MOUNTAIN Home, TENN.—Drive through 
the gate and take a winding road through 
the trees past a big brick building. 

Come to a wide street marked Dogwood Av- 
enue. Turn right. See a place of trees 


and grass and park benches, Old men sit 
on the benches between the dogwoods and 
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cross the grass around an old-fashioned 
bandstands. They sit on the front porch of 
buildings that look like college dormitories, 
taking in the early morning sun. 

Each man seems alone in his thoughts. 
Only now and then does one share his 
thoughts with a neighbor. These are men 
Who live in the past. They remember. 

Once there were wars. Once there were 
families and friends. Once they were 
Young. 

These are men who charged with Teddy 
Roosevelt up San Juan Hill. They endured 
the trenches of France in World War L Now 
they are old and they have come here to live 
and die in dignity, the way an old soldier 
should. 

This is the Mountain Home Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Center. A mile and a half away 
in downtown Johnson City, oldtimers still 
call this place the Soldier’s Home, the name 
it was given when it opened in 1903. Today 
the center is more than just a soldier’s home. 
It has a large hospital serving much the same 
Purpose as the VA’s hospital in Nashville, 
and it has a domiciliary. 

The a is the home for old sery- 
icemen. Most of its residents are men who 
wore the uniform of one of the armed serv- 
ices during wartime. Others have peacetime 
Service-connected disabilities. All have 
chronic medical problems which will not per- 
mit them to hold a job. 

The resident bulldings are much like Army 
barracks. Each man has a bunk and a locker 
for his clothing. A few men lie in their 
bunks. All bunks are neatly made, GI style. 

In the basement of one of the 
Joe Nadeau sits at his workbench in a hobby 
shop, Nadeau is in his eighties, and is a bit 
hard of hearing, but he doesn't seem that 
old. He talks like a young man. 

“Yeah, I build miniature houses,” Nadeau 
says. “This is the old home piace. I'm just 
putting the finishing touches on it.“ 

He plugs an electric cord into a wall 
socket. A house lights up. 

If you ask Nadeau, he will tell you about 
his part in the Spanish-American War. 

“Eight of us boys from Augusta, Maine, 
Joined up and were sent down to Fort Ethan 
Allen, in Vermont,“ he says. “We marched 
a lot and they tried us out to see how 
Straight we could shoot. They gave us a 
blue uniform. After a while, they shipped 
Us out to the west coast and we took a boat 
to the Philippines. 

“We were in 2 or 3 skirmishes. The in- 
surrectionists would fire on us from the 
fields. The bullets went over our heads. 
We fired into the bushes to keep those fel- 
lows from charging out at us with bolo 
knives. 

“We had a good captain and he took care 
of us. We only lost one man. He drowned 
trying to swim a river with his uniform and 
rifle.“ 

Outside, some of the men are busy at small 
tasks. Others have completed the work ex- 
pected of them this morning. They are free 
until chow time. 

“The Civil War boys used to parade down 
Dogwood Avenue in uniform,” says John 
Benson, administrative officer. “They were 
old men, but still they marched. The place 
was pretty military then. It's strictly civil- 
jan now. 

“The men used to come in by train. The 
side next to the railroad tracks used to be 
the front entrance. It's the back now. 
Things change. This used to be a self- 
Sustaining community. It grew its own 
food, baked its own bread. That's not prac- 
tical any more. 

“That's Buffalo Mountain over there, and 
those buildings over there belong to East 
Tennessee State University. A lot of men 
travel a long way to get here. Some of them 
pass up other domiciliaries to get here. 
They come here because it’s so beautiful.” 
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The mountains seem blue through the 
early morning haze. A lone man sits beside 
a lake filled with Japanese lilies. 

“They say Governor Brownlow was respon- 
sible for this place being here,” Benson says. 
“He kept telling the people in Washington 
that the weather here was ideal for a home. 
Then when a group of them came down to 

the area, the weather cut loose. It 
was just about the worst weather the town 
had ever seen. But apparently the Governor 
was able to convince them that it wasn't al- 
Ways that way.” 

At the theater, a couple of the dom 
men are preparing the building for the Fri- 
day morning inspection. The brass shines 
like pure gold. 

“This theater is a replica of the Ford 
Theater in Washington, the place where 
President Lincoln was shot,” Benson says. 
“The buildings here were designed by Stan- 
ford White, the famous architect.” 

White also designed much of the decorative 
detail of Madison Square Garden. A few 
years after Mountain Home was built, White 
was shot to death by Harry K. Thaw. The 
two men were in love with the same beautiful 
New York actress. 

Behind the stage, there is a replica of the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington. 
It is brought out once a year for Memorial 
Day services. The beauty of the services here 
are said to rival those at Arlington. 

Near the back door, there is a record player 
with a single record in the playing slot. The 
record is Taps.“ 

Open the door, and look out across gently 
rolling hills. Row after row, white grave 
markers dot the hills. Between the graves, 
bright red peonies are in Five 
mounds of clay disturb the landscape. Five 
graves are waiting. Soon five more men will 
join the 4,100 men representing every war 
from the Civil War to Korea. 

“We keep five graves open at all times,” 
Benson says. “That's just in case the 
weather isn't right for digging. We have our 
own greenhouse. Every man gets a bouquet 
of flowers for his grave. The funeral is a 
military funeral. We have a firing squad 
made up of men who live in the domiciliary. 
They wear uniforms representing all the serv- 
ices—leggings for the Navy, a white helmet 
for the Air Force, a white belt for the Ma- 
rines and the regular Army uniform. 

“Usually there won't be many people at 
the funeral. There will be the honor guard, 
the chaplain, and maybe one or two men 
who knew him while he was here. Most of 
the men have lost contact with friends on 
the outside. A lot of them have outlived 
family and friends. Not long ago, we buried 
a World War II man, and he had 23 cars at 
his funeral. A lot of the men who die here 
are buried in family plots somewhere else.” 

Col. Lee B. Harr, director of the center, says 
432 men died here last year. In March this 
year, 53 men died. 

There are no buglers around any more. 
The record with “Taps” has taken their 
place. 

They say the chapel next door has been 
written up by Robert Ripley. It’s shaped 
like an I.“ You enter by the front door, and 
if you turn to the left you walk into the 
Protestant chapel. Turn right, and you walk 
into Catholic services. 

In the nursing care building a woman vol- 
unteer in a gray uniform writes a letter for 
a man with no legs. A therapist is trying to 
get an old man to walk. The old man would 
prefer to stay in bed, The therapist knows 
@ man can fight death more surely if he is 
standing on his own two feet. 

“Leave me alone, dern you!” the old man 
says. 

“A lot of men come here only with the 
clothing on their back,” Benson explains. 
“We issue them a minimum amount of cloth- 
ing. If they have a pension, they have to 
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buy their own clothing. We issue no spend- 
ing money. Some of the men don't have 

So they have no money to spend. 
We can't issue cigarettes any more because 
the Government considers them a health 
hazard. This can be pretty rough on a 75- 
year-old man who has been smoking most of 
his life.” 

On the front porch of one of the residence 
buildings, a group of domiciliary oldtimers 
sits in the sun, telling stories. All are in 
their late 60’s or early 70's. All served in 
World War I. 

“I was stationed down at Fort McClellan 
at Anniston, Ala." says Sam Miller, one of 
the two blind men in the group. “It was 
Christmas. We were all in town celebrating. 
We had a curfew. Everybody had to be back 
on the base by midnight. The buses were 
crowded. Sometimes if you wanted to get 
in the bus, you crawled through a window. 
Well, I got there just in time for the last 
bus. It was about to pull out. I started 
crawling through the window. Somebody 
behind me got hold of my leg and pulled me 
out. The next thing I knew the bus was 


gone. 

“Well, I started hitchhiking. This car 
pulled up. Somebody said, ‘Get in, soldier.’ 
I got in. There sat two generals. I said 
‘Excuse me, sir.’ I started to get out, but 
they wouldn't let me. They wanted my 
name and serial number. Itold them. They 
kept ribbing me. 

“We went into the camp the back way, 
and after a while the car stopped. One of 
the generals looked over at me and said, ‘Son, 
you reckon you could slip back into your 
company without getting caught?’ 

“I got out and saluted. ‘Yessir, I think 
I can,’ I told him. 

“Captain Pugh (O. L. Pugh) here and I 
were down on the Mexican border watching 
out for Pancho Villa back before we got into 
World War I,” says Mayo Foster, the other 
blind man. “He was down at Matamoros and 
I was over at El Paso. We saw plenty of 
cactus, horny toads and black snakes. The 
boys in my outfit used to dress up in civilian 
clothes and go over into Juarez to see the 
bullfights. There were plenty of girls over 
there and plenty of tequila and mescal.” 

“You had to be careful,” Pugh says. “If 
they caught you over there in uniform, they 
had a right to shoot you. We would go into 
towns down there and find the bodies of 
50 people in the streets where Villa’s men 
had come in and shot anyone who opposed 
them.” 

“I was with the 115th Machinegun Battal- 
ion in France,” Foster says. “I remember 
the wharf rats, the cooties and the mud. I 
came to a hole one day and I started to 
Jump in, but luckily I looked in first. That 
hole was full of those rats. They were 
trapped in there. They were skinny. You 
could tell they were hungry. I decided to 
take my chances with the shot and shell. 

“Englishmen would follow rats. They said 
if the rats were leaving a building, they were, 
too. I saw the rats leave a building one day, 
and 5 minutes later a shell hit it. 

“Finally, I got gassed when a shell hit a 
tree near where I was. The wind was blow- 
ing right toward me. That did it. I couldn't 
talk for a while. They brought me home in 
a hospital ship. Never did get to see Paris.” 

“I was with a hospital unit,” says Thomas 
L. Taliaferro, a man with one leg. “I was 
7 months on the front. You never saw the 
like of legs shot off and arms shot off. Sher- 
man was right. War is hell. I try to forget 
about it. I guess I've been right successful 
at it.” 

“I remember having hardtack and bacon 
for Thanksgiving dinner in 1917,” says Henry 
C. Ross. “I was 24 years old, a sergeant in 
the engineers.” 

“My service was short and sweet,” says 
Prank Bird, a Kentuckian. “I was in OCS 
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when the war ended. I had just been mar- 
ried 4 months and I didn’t like the Army. 
They asked our group how many wanted to 
finish OCS. Only one man raised his hand. 
They let us out. My three boys served in the 
Navy in World War IL" 

“I met the Prince of Wales at a boxing 
match in London,” Pugh recalls. “He sat 
next to me and smoked one of my Camels.” 

“The champagne and mademoiselles, that’s 
all water under the bridge now.“ Miller 
muses. 

Back in the street, a man on a bench waves. 

That's Angelo,” Benson says. “He served 
in the Italian Army in World War I and in 
our Army in World War II.” 

Colonel Harr has been the center director 


eran here since I've been here,” he says. “I 
heard one day that this man had checked in. 
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fought that Grant for 4 long 
So the last Civil War veteran here 
gray. A lot of time had gone by so he 
got to stay.” 

“You know,” Benson says, looking out over 
the cemetery, “each of them in some small 


Project HOPE 
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HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
newspaper story in the Oak Park Oak 
Leaves illuminates the benefits that come 
to both sides involved with the humani- 
tarian work of Project HOPE. 

In the article, Dr. Harry T. Nagel, of 
Melrose Park, II., cites the accomplish- 
ments of the SS Hope in Guinea, Africa: 
12 men trained in basic dentistry where 
only one dentist had existed; advance- 
ment in surgical, nursing and lab skills; 
vaccination of over 125,000 children. 

But Dr. Nagel, who worked without pay 
aboard the ship for 2 months—with the 
exception of 2 weeks when he traveled to 
neighboring Sierra Leone to set up an 
immunization program—explains the re- 
wards he received from his volunteer 
mission to Africa: 

Sixteen-bunk dormitories (aboard the 
ship), affectionately known as “jungles,” 
kindle a fellowship and understanding 
among men in a common cause, from which 
you reap unbelievable benefits, not to be 
equaled in any other way, 


Mr. Speaker, with permission granted 
I place the Oak Leaves article in the 
RECORD: 

Twelve thousand miles and two months is a 
lot of travel and a long time to be away 
from home, “But,” says Dr. Harry T. Nagel, 
chairman of the pediatrics department of 
Westlake Community Hospital, Melrose 
Park, “every mile and every minute made an 
unforgettable experience. It is probably the 
most service a doctor can render.” 

Dr. Nagel, of course, was referring to his 
recently completed voluntary tour on the 
SS Hope to Guinea on the southwest coast 
of Africa. 
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The SS Hope (Health Opportunity for 
People Everywhere) is the principal activity 
of the People-to-People Health Foundation, 
Inc., Washington, D.C., an independent, non- 
profit corporation. Its basic objective is to 
teach medical, dental and paramedical per- 
sonnel in less priviledge lands the latest tech- 
niques of U.S. medical sciences. 

With the finest and newest equipment 
the SS Hope is office, laboratory, and class- 
room to its staff of specialists and 40 care- 
fully chosen nurses. While treatment of the 
sick is a very important function of the ship 
and its personnel, the major Hope program is 
training and teaching. 

Much has been accomplished by Hope and 
its men and women instructors. Great ad- 
vancement has been made in surgery, hospi- 
tal laboratory techniques, dentistry, anesthe- 


When Hope arrived in Guinea the only an- 
esthetic used was the old drop ether method. 
After the 2-month period more than a dozen 
male nurses were fairly capable anesthetists. 
There are no dentist in Guinea, but Hope 
training developed 13 native Africans into 
technicians of simple dentistry, extractions, 
fillings and cleaning, 

The field of nutrition is given particular 
attention. One of the modern miracles on 
board is the “iron cow.“ an ingenious ma- 
chine which converts sea water into pure 
drinking water. This water is then used to 
dissolve powdered milk, which in turn is 
cartoned for distribution among the natives. 

The great majority of native African nurses 
are men, whose responsibilities, due to the 
scarcity of doctors, are far greater than their 


American counterpart. Male nurses are 


selected from the local hospitals and, in rota- 
tion, attend classes on board ship for 6 to 8 
weeks, 

The course of instruction, on the high level 
of American nurses’ training, is so complete 
and thorough that upon “graduation” they 
are generally well qualified in all-around 
nursing requisites. 

The lack of native female nurses results in 
making midwives a primary necessity. Most, 
unfortunately, are woefully lacking in the 
knowledge of the best practices. Large num- 
bers of midwives are properly trained by the 
nurses In the large gynecological service on 
the ship. 

In Dr. Nagel’s opinion, the most note- 
worthy accomplishment in Hope's long list 
of successes is the effectiveness of an im- 
munization program. Since October 1964, 
over 100,000 African children have been in- 
oculated against whooping cough, diptheria, 
tetanus, and polio. 

Except for 2 weeks that Dr. Nagel was 
“on loan” to the ministry of health in Sierra 
Leone, to aid in the establishment of their 
immunization program, S.S. Hope was also 
his home. 

“Sixteen-bunk dormitories, affectionately 
known as ‘jungles,’ kindle a fellowship and 
understanding among men in a common 
cause, from which you reap unbelievable 
benefits, not to be equaled in any other 
way.“ Dr. Nagel says. I hope I may again be 
privileged to give my time and services to the 
SS. Hope.” 


Augustine La Corte and Unico National 
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or 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 
Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 


pleasure that I report to my colleagues 
the election of my distinguished con- 
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stituent, Augustine La Corte, as president 
of Unico National. “Gus,” as he is known 
to his many friends, well deserves the 
honor. I extend warm congratulations 
to him and his charming wife, Sarah. 

The motto of Unico National is Serv- 
ice Above Self.“ It has lived up to its 
motto by fostering a scholarship program 
which has helped many young men and 
women to attain a college education, and 
ultimately go on to positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility. 

Unico National is a constant reminder 
to the people of America of the great 
contributions made by Americans of 
Italian descent in our Nation. 

I am sure that under the leadership of 
Gus La Corte, this fine organization will 
continue to grow and to render dedicated 
public service. 


Render to Caesar and to God 
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HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the wild 
and lawless riots and demonstrations in 
Los Angeles recently still occupy much 
space in our communications media. 
However, a most unique and courageous 
sermon by the Reverend Robert B. Watts 
delivered at St. James-by-the-Sea Epis- 
copal Church, La Jolla, Calif., is most 
certainly worthy of close attention and 
studied consideration. 

Dr. Robert B. Watts resides at La Jol- 
la, Calif. He was graduated from Bates 
College in Lewiston, Maine, and from the 
Yale Law School. Here he was a Phi 
Beta Kappa, and editor of the Yale Law 
Journal. 

His illustrious career included being 
chief assistant U.S. attorney in New York 
City for several years and included re- 
peated appointments as a special assist- 
ant to the Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States. He was National Labor Re- 
lations Board general counsel and argued 
many of its cases in the Supreme Court. 
For many years he practiced law in Chi- 
cago and New York. He was a director 
of General Dynamics Corp. 

Father Watts was ordained in 1958 in 
the Episcopal diocese of Los Angeles. 
Before being ordained as a priest of the 
Episcopal Church Father Watts wrest!e1 
with law enforcement and legislat've 
problems. 

Reverend Watts’ 
15, 1965, follows: 

RENDER TO CAESAR AND TO Gop 
(By the Reverend Robert B. Watts, 
LL.B., LL.D., D.D.) 

Last night I laid aside the sermon which 
I had prepared for today, because of an 
irresistible feeling that I must offer certain 
suggestions and conclusions concerning the 
Christian response and reaction to the holo- 
caust of riots through which we are passing— 
highlighted by the bloody events in Los 
Angeles. 

Since this may well be regarded as a con- 
troversial sermon, I wish to make perfectly 
clear that it represents my own views as a 


sermon of August 
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lawyer and as a priest. None of my col- 
lengues in this parish is aware of what I am 
about to say. My notes have not been 
reylewed by anyone. 

My views are presented by the authority 
which was conferred upon me at my ordina- 
tion and, I belleve, follow the guidance and 
impulse of the Holy Spirtt. Incidentally, 
no individual priest or bishop can rightfully 
claim to speak for the whole church under 
ordinary circumstances, and I make no claim 
to be doing so now. 

There is no need for me to recount the 
horrors of the riots which have been oc- 
curring, particularly in Los Angeles, during 
this past week. We have all followed the 
unspeakable events which have been and 
still are taking place there as well as in 
Chicago and in Springfield, and we all must 
have clearly in mind the earlier riots in our 
Southern States. 

I speak today because I believe that many 
Christians are desperately confused about 
what their position should be in respect to 
these events. 

That they are confused is readily under- 
standable when one looks about and reads 
and listens. 

No later than last Friday evening, the Bish- 
op of California is in our press as 
having in San Diego criticized the stand of 
the Episcopal Church on civil rights. He is 
quoted as saying that H people are kept busy 
making things for the ladies’ bazaar they feel 
holy and good even though they may deny 
persons’ rights to be persons.” And he is 
quoted further as saying, “The secularist is 
just a nasty fellow when he demonstrates for 
civil rights.” 

You will note that the right reverend sir 
leaves quite a blank—at least in his pub- 
lished remarks—what constitutes demon- 
strating for civil rights. He thereby leaves 
the readers of his quoted remarks under the 
unhappy conclusion that any demonstration 
involving civil disobedience is all right and 
should be supported and accepted by 
Christians. 

Would he say that the wild and lawless 
demonstrations in Los Angeles are all right? 
Or, if not, where would he draw the line? 
We simply don't know—and hence we are 
confused at what position a Christian should 
take. 

But let us look at another ecclesiastical 
aberration, with which I desire to register 
complete opposition. 

There has been advanced by various phil- 
Osophical followers of the Reverend Martin 
Luther King, Jr., one of the most extraor- 
dinary suggestions ever made in Anglo-Sax- 
on or American legal annals. As a mixture 
of sophistry and soft-headedness, brewed by 
nonlegal or corroded legal minds, I assert 
that this suggestion has spawned the present 
ee of destruction now sweeping the coun- 
ry. 

In brief, this proposed doctrine is that if 
any individual citizen or group of citizens, 
after meditation, come to the conclusion that 
any law is unjust; and further conclude that 
if apprehended he or they are willing to ac- 
cept the penalty imposed for violation of the 
law—then it becomes morally justifiable to 
break the law openly and notoriously, 

Of course the worst thing about this doc- 
trine is that there are no dividing lines in 
it. If it is valid for a small violation, it 
applies equally to a more serious one. Once 
you start this approach there is no stopping. 
It is like a roller-coaster which nears the top 
of the track, Once you push it over a little 
bit, it plunges down all the way. 

The amazing thing is that many clergy of 
this church, including both priests and 
bishops, have openly and officially accepted 
this doctrine. clergymen have re- 
ceived written expressions of this doctrine for 
their guidance. And large numbers of clergy 
of this and other communions have been 
Sent, or have gone on their own volition, to 
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southern areas for the sole purpose of ex- 
pressing racial concerns by open Jaw defiance 
pursuant to this new assertion of moral right. 


the part of elected officials to meet lawless- 
ness quickly and firmly lest there be an ad- 
verse effect upon their personal political ca- 
reers at the ballot box. Thank God, not all 
our officiais are of this character, but too 
many are. 

All these things we see and hear and read. 
We are furthermore frequently assailed with 
bits and pieces of Scripture, with quotations 
which seek to justify a Christian “do noth- 
ing” attitude. : 

And the result is all too often complete 
confusion and deep concern over what is 
right for us to do as loyal Americans and 
good churchmen. We are morally disarmed 
and brain-washed. We are reluctant to act 
in defense of our liberties and our country. 
We are afraid to speak out and let our voices 
be heard in demanding a return to law ob- 
servance by all citizens—white, yellow, black, 
red, priest, bishop or missionary. 

What shall we do? What may we do as 
Christians? 

In offering an answer, I do so humbly and 
with complete recognition of the right of 
others to reach the opposite conclusions 
which I have described, and with which I 
emphatically disagree. Moreover, what I of- 
fer does not assert to be the only answer. It 
is, however, an answer to which the Holy 
Spirit has given me guidance, and one which 
I believe to be valid both in law and in 
Scripture. And I shall be ready to defend 
it in any forum, whether ecclesiastical or 
otherwise. 

Let us start with the basic legal fact that 
we live in a country where all ultimate power 
resides in the people. 

By their representatives in constitutional 
convention, large areas of this power have 
been given over to the Federal Government, 
with other areas reserved to the several 
States. 

Furthermore, certain individual rights and 
protections have been reserved for the peo- 
ple themselves, as set out in the Bill of 
Rights. Without naming them all, we are 
quite familiar with the fact that under our 
Constitution we are assured the protection 
of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness (but 
with no guarantee that we shall be success- 
ful in that pursuit), freedom of speech, and 
freedom of religion. 

But we should be equally familiar with 
the fact that none of these rights is abso- 
lute. Every one of them is held subject 
to equal rights in others. Thus, if we kill 
or commit grave felonies we may lose our 
Uberty and perhaps our life. If we enter 
business to make a fortune, our ineptitude 
may result in our becoming bankrupt. If, 
in a public place such as this large church 
or a theater, we falsely cry “Fire,” we have 
gone beyond the permissive limit of our right 
of free speech. And even though we feel 
deeply about our religion, we have no right 
to attempt to force others to believe or act 
as we do. 

In brief, all of our rights are balanced by 
the protection of similar rights in others. 

One final point requires mention. Since 
ultimate power is in the people they have 
the right, if a majority so desire, to over- 
throw their existing form of government and 
substitute another in its place. And if a 
majority have no such desire, they have the 
right to use all necessary power to suppress 
an insurrection or rebellion against them. 

With these fundamental! legal rules clearly 
in mind, we may proceed to evaluate for 
ourselves the legal and constitutional status 
of deliberate rioting, burning, looting, killing, 
and general destruction of the public peace— 
all in the name of civil rights demonstra- 
tions. 


It should be perfectly clear that no as- 
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serted individual right can justify, under our 
system of government, the destruction of 
rights in others. It should be equally clear 
that neither you, nor I, nor any other per- 
son—however exalted he may be or 
himself—has the right to say that what was 
wrong before becomes morally right if the 
acting party is willing to be punished if 
caught. 

Should any such warped thinking protect 
me if I were caught setting fire to a hos- 
pital? Should any such claptrap justify me 
in hurling Molotov cocktails at innocent 
travelers on the public highways? Should 
any such reasoning morally justify me in 
stopping the whole process of law enforce- 
ment in a great city? 

The answer is, I submit, that which not 
too long ago propelled a somewhat obscure 
New Englander into the Vice Presidency— 
from which he succeeded to the Presidency. 
Paraphrased only as to one word, his answer 
was, “There is no right to demonstrate 
against the public safety.” And with that, 
Calvin Coolidge crushed a strike by the po- 
lice in the city of Boston. 

That ringing declaration electrified the 
country. It stopped short a vicious new idea. 
It was correct under our form of govern- 
ment. 

Now we are face to face with a whirlwind 
largely fostered and encouraged by our vacil- 
lation, our attempt at appeasement, and the 
participation of some of us in this new theory 
of morally justifiable lawlessness. 

As our own Governor says, we now face in- 
surrection—an attack upon the very ex- 
istence of our own government. When that 
point is reached, we must first use over- 
whelming force to crush and destroy every 
vestige of danger; and then destroy this sick- 
ness of mind which has led so many to defy 
law and order. 

But what about the theological problem? 
Can we, dare we, protect our way of govern- 
ment and our individual rights and still call 
ourselves Christians? Here I part with many 
of my ecclesiastical colleagues and give you 
a ringing “Yes.” 

And what is my authority? The only ulti- 
mate authority which our church recog- 
nizes—the Holy Scriptures. . Read for your- 
selves verses 13 through 17 of chapter 12 of 
the Gospel of St. Mark. You all know the 
story 


It is the one in which the Pharisees sought 
to trap Jesus in an inescapable dilemma by 
inquiring of Him whether they should obey 
the civil law of Rome or the law of God. It 
was believed that either answer which might 
be given would destroy Him. 

You remember how Jesus then called for 
a Roman coin and asked whose face appeared 
on the coin. The answer was “Caesar's.” 
And then came the Divine response, just as 
valid today as then. “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's; and to God the 
things that are God's.” 

Jesus didn't tell them to decide whether 
they liked the Roman taxes, or whether the 
tax collectors were brutal and unjust—and, 
if so, to start a turmoil and demonstration by 
breaking the Roman law. He told them to 
obey the laws, and not to forget to carry our 
God's laws as well. 

Is that reconciliation of rights and duties 
impossible for us to follow? Is the formula 
unworkable today? Can we, as Christians, 
use that resolution of our confusions? 

I say we can and should; and I offer these 
three concrete suggestions as to how we 
can do it: 

First, we should stand solidly in support 
of the Constitution and laws of our Govern- 
ment, resorting to the courts and not the 
barricades if we feel grievances. We must 
once and for all reject the doctrine of a 
morally justified civil disobedience. 

Second, we should counteract the pressure 
which already has tremendous effect with 
some of our political leaders—to temporize 
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and com with lawlessness if only it 
be tagged “civil rights“ —by exerting every 
ounce of our personal influence to encourage 
equal and courageous law enforcement. 

Then third, having done these things, we 
should—as Christians—seek by all lawful 
and proper means to help our neighbors to 
achieve civic equality of treatment and bet- 
terment of opportunity for self-improve- 
ment. We should do as our young people 
of this parish are doing for 2 weeks, going 
to underprivileged people (in this case In- 
dians) and helping them build schools and 
hospitals and other needed things. We 
should come to this and to other churches 
as power houses where we can worship God, 
be refilled with His power, and then go out 
into the world to teach His ways. 

God’s power is limitless. With it we can 
change the world, and if we are faithful it 
will surely prevail. 


We Cannot Choose What Laws We Want 
To Obey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Al Mc- 
Intosh, editor of the Rock County Star- 
Herald of Luverne, Minn., observed in a 
recent editorial, “We have heard a lot 
about rights but we have heard mighty 
little about responsibilities.” That, in 
a nutshell, is the feeling of many Ameri- 
cans today, and, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the McIntosh editorial in 
full in today’s Recorp: 

We Cannot CHOOSE WHat Laws We Want To 
OBEY 

The day may be coming when the individ- 
ual may not be as free as he has been to 
decide what law he will obey—if he chooses, 

Out of the tragedy of Los Angeles has 
come a public revulsion those who 
take the laws of the land in their own hands. 

Many in America, disturbed by the rising 
tide of violence and crime in America, have 
been sickened with the hoodlumism and 
crime that has made our cities deathtraps. 

There is much talk of beautification and 
restoration of our cities. It is now time that 
the primary emphasis be laid on making the 
cities safe—and beauty secondary. 
` We have been an era where the 
messiahs have preached nonviolence while 
winking at crime. 

The picket line has been their answer for 
every problem. If you didn’t lke the school 
superintendent get out a picket line. If you 
didn't like the mayor organize a demonstra- 
tion, If you don't like our policy in Vietnam 
then try to block troop trains by lying across 
the railroad tracks. If you don't like any- 
thing or anybody get busy painting placards. 

The illegal demonstration has become the 
order of the day. In some cases Federal 
funds have illegally been used to hire buses 
to transport picketers to demonstrations. 

We have heard a lot about “rights” but we 
. have heard mighty little about “responsibil- 
ities.” The messiahs, who have been terribly 
silent about responsibility have felt free to 
preach “kill, kill, kill.” 

This era is not over but the days of un- 
limited hoodlumism and criminal activity 
may be more limited than we now believe. 

There is a growing awareness in the public 
mind that it is time to demand that citizen's 
right to be free of criminal violence comes 
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ahead of his attacker's constitutional rights. 

‘That is what Lewis F. Powell, Jr., retiring 
president of the American Bar Association, 
said recently. 

Crime is our No. 1 domestic problem and 
criminal justice is in a terrible state of con- 
stitutional disarray. 

Powell listed three symptoms of deteriorat- 
ing law and order. They are: 

1. Willful violations of law and court deci- 
sions, sometimes by officials sworn to uphold 
them. 

2. The doctrine that only just“ laws 
should be obeyed and that every man is free 
to determine for himself what is “just.” 

3. The growing use of coercion from dem- 
onstrations and sit-ins to street mobs as a 
means of enforcing political views. 

The protection of the individual comes 
first, beyond the constitutional rights of the 
defendants. 

No society can long endure where the in- 
dividual determines for himself what law he 
will, or will not, obey. 


Local Initiative Aids Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues here in 
the House, one of the finest local efforts 
now going on in support of education 
in Blissfield, in the Second District of 
Michigan, the district I am privileged to 
represent. 

In Blissfield, on the evening of Satur- 
day, September 18, citizens will gather 
at a folk song festival, to support the 
Mary Magdaline student loan fund. 
This event, supported by local Blissfield 
organizations such as Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Jaycees, is to raise money for a col- 
lege loan fund for a graduate of Bliss- 
field High School. 

Just last week, we here in Congress 
also set aside money for loan funds— 
for graduates from schools throughout 
the Nation, The higher education bill, 
of which I was one of the sponsors, 
passed both the House and the Senate. 
But as Blissfield, Mich., demonstrates, 
much can be done and is being done at 
the local level with local effort and local 
initiative to foster education, to assure 
that every single youngster in this coun- 
try can gain the opportunity to receive 
all the education he or she is capable 
of using. I intend to be at the Blissfield 
High School, on September 18, and I hope 
that the event will be a wonderfully suc- 
cessful one. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recor the editorial 
from the Blissfield Advance of August 12, 
1965, which explains the aim of the Mary 
Magdaline student loan fund: 

Sonorest FOR A STUDENT Loan FUND 

As a memorial to the late Mary Magdaline 
DeLoach, following her death on August 1, 
1964, her family established a student loan 
fund in her name to be administered by the 
Blissfield Board of Education. 


It wasn't a large sum, but it was sufficient 
to allow one Blissfield high school graduate 
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to attend college this past year on borrowed 
money. 

This was one of Mary Magdaline's principal 
interests during her lifetime, providing both 
the incentive and the opportunity for learn- 
ing. She counseled a number of students 
who came into our home, encouraging them 
to prepare themselves for the future, trying 
to help them realize their aspirations. 

It is time now to replenish the fund, lf we 
can. And we think we can do so by spon- 
soring a folk song festival here in Blissfield. 

Tentatively, the date of Saturday evening, 
September 18, is open for use of the Blissfield 
high school gymnasium, to present a public 
entertainment. 

Esthetically, it should be a smashing suc- 
cess. 

Financially, we hope people come in such 
numbers that we can pack the gym. It holds 
1,600 at a basketball game, 2,000 with seats 
on the floor. Wouldn't that be marvelous? 
I think it can be done. 

Already, we have received some encourage- 
ment. There is a heightened interest in folk 
singing. Recording artists whose albums 
are selling like hot cakes seem to indicate a 
trend. The popularity of campus hoote- 
nannies broadcast on television appears to be 
undiminished. 

Professional balladeers are finding book- 
ings easy, and sudiences appreciative. Ama- 
teurs, when given a chance, love to perform. 
Many of the songs are so well known that 
sing-alongs are often the best part of the 
musical fare. 

I think there is something deeply satisfy- 
ing in a melody you share with others. Re- 
member the songs we used to sing as boys 
and girls around a campfire? Remember the 
cluster of friends around an organ of a lamp- 
lit evening? And how lustily we lifted our 
voices at the family reunions and picnics and 
alumni get-togethers. 

In all of human endeavor, nothing offers 
so much of a double dividend as enjoying 
yourself thoroughly while at the same time 
benefitting a worthwhile cause. 

That's why I have high hopes that Bliss- 
field's first folk song festival will bring crowds 
and crowds, and be the first of many. 

Some professional talent has volunteered 
to make an appearance here as well as some 
talented amateurs whom it has been our good 
fortune to hear. The board of education has 
shown its interest by waiving a fee custom- 
arily charged for use of the gym since the 
proceeds all go into the student loan fund. 

September 18 is still 5 weeks away, but if 
there are no slip-ups, when that evening ar- 
rives, all I can say is “Y'all come.” 


Statement in Support of H.R. 168 


SPEECH 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 168 introduced 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Veterans! Affairs Committee, the Honor- 
able OLIN E. Teacue. This bill is similar 
to my bill, H.R. 10391. As a combat vet- 
eran, I am pleased that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs has reported this bill 
and recommended its passage. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has long recog- 
nized the sacrifices made by our veterans 
who have sustained disability as a result 
of service in the Armed Forces of this 
great Nation. We have sought to pro- 
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vide them compensation in the form of 
financial remuneration and to provide 
adequate hospitals and medical facilities. 
The present system of disability compen- 
sation dates back to 1933 under the 
Roosevelt administration. Rates of com- 
pensation for our service-disabled vet- 
erans were last increased in 1962. 

H.R. 168 proposes a 10-percent increase 
in the compensation payments to our dis- 
abled veterans adjusted to the nearest 
dollar. These increases are designed to 
compensate for the increases in the cost 
of living. The figures recommended by 
the committee will bring our rates of 
compensation more closely in line with 
increased living costs. 

I support this bill because I believe 
that there is no greater service than serv- 
ice to our country. We must assist our 
fellow veterans who have made great 
sacrifices for the sake of preserving our 
Nation and our way of life. I strongly 
urge the passage of this bill. 


Democratic Freshmen in Congress Get 
Help for Reelection Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the September 8 Wall Street Journal 
article I am calling to the attention of 
my colleagues is typical of some of the 
Johnson administration tactics and ef- 
forts to reelect as many of the Demo- 
cratic freshmen as possible in 1966. Be- 
cause of the obvious subterfuge of the 
related techniques it seems to me this in- 
formative article deserves maximum dis- 
tribution. 

The article follows: 

DEMOCRATIC FRESHMEN IN CONGRESS GET 
HELP FOR REELECTION FIGHT—-MINDFUL OF 
Turm Support IN KEY VOTES, THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION Alps THEM IN Hoste Districts 

(By Alan L, Otten) 

WasHIncton.—A few days ago, about 50 
bankers, businessmen, farmers, school ad- 
ministrators, county officials, and other resi- 
dents of Representative JoHN HANSEN'S 
Iowa congressional district came to Wash- 
ington at their own expense for 2 deys of 
briefings on the multitude of Federal pro- 
grams available to help their area. 

They heard poverty-fighter Sargent 
Shriver, Agriculture Secretary Orville Free- 
man, Housing Administrator Robert Weaver, 
and more than a dozen other top spokesmen 
for the Great Society. 

The session was organized by Representa- 
tive Hansen, but the turnout of so many 
high officials was due less to his ingenuity or 
Persuasiveness than to another attribute: 
Mr. HANSEN is one of 48 freshmen Demo- 
cratic congressmen who last November un- 
sented Republican incumbents. 

President Johnson badly wants Mr. HAN- 
SEN and his 47 colleagues reelected next year 
to provide, as they have this year, the vital 
Margin for passage of crucial Great Society 
bills. The word has gone out through the 
iiministration to do everything possible to 
Five these all-important freshmen a help- 
ing hand. 
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White House staffers, agency officials, the 


FAVORS FOR FRESHMEN 


Agency offictals turn a specially attentive 
ear when freshmen call for help on a stymied 
project for the folks back home, and make 
sure the newcomers get the chance to put 
out the first announcements of defense con- 
tract awards new housing or public works 
projects, and other Federal favors for their 
districts, House leaders arrange helpful com- 
mittee assignments for the newcomers (all 
four freshmen from Washington State got 
their first committee choices) and try to in- 
sure at least a full hearing for bills that 
might particularly help them. 

The White House includes freshmen at 
publicity-producing bill-signing ceremonies, 
and it’s a rare freshman who doesn’t now 
have two or three Presidential pens, Every 
month each of the 48 receives a notice of 
all Cabinet members and other top appoint- 
ees who will be in his district the coming 
month on Government business and will be 
willing to stay to speak at a fund-raising 
lunch or dinner. 

The national committee arranges for each 
freshman to meet secretly, with a White 
House man sitting by to show the President's 
interest, with Congressional liaison men from 
a dozen or more agencies; the lawmakers are 
told to be quite specific about the ways 
they need help from the agencies. The com- 
mittee has assigned half-a-dozen special 
staffers to the freshman contingent—to write 
speeches and newsletters, help with special 
problems in administrative agencies, recruit 
staff (and even persuade one man that it 
would be poor politics to hire as his chief 
administrative aid the 27-year-old son of his 
biggest campaign contributor). The com- 
mittee also has elaborate arrangements to 
teletype the lawmakers’ press releases direct- 
ly to city rooms of hometown and 
to transmit recorded or filmed statements 
swiftly to back-home radio and TV stations. 


RESULTS BACK HOME 


There's evidence that this special interest 
is yielding meaningful results where it counts 
back home. Representative WESTON VIVIAN, 
of Michigan, feels his freshman status helped 
make the Small Business Administration 
sympathetic to a hometown insurance com- 
pany whose reserves had fallen becausé of 
unusually large tornado damage claims. 
Representative Roy McVicxker, of Colorado, 
found that a call to the White House helped 
a constituent get a hearing—previously re- 
fused—-on a claim for disability benefits 
from the Federal agency he'd been working 
for. 

Hearing the Senate might soon act on a 
Republican-sponsored bill to set up a Her- 
bert Hoover national historical site in Iowa, 
House leaders tabbed for early action a sim- 
ilar measure sponsored by freshman Demo- 
crat Representative JOHN SCHMIDHAUSER; it 
was his bill that became law. 

For quick voter impact back home, Rep- 
resentative Joun Race, of Wisconsin, phones 
the Democratic National Committee a state- 
ment that the Giddings and Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., of Fond du Lac, has received a 
$16,000 contract to train 60 workers in elec- 
tronics and machine assembly; Representa- 
tive Davin Kine, of Utah, phones that the 
U.S. Information Agency has just informed 
him the Mormon Tabernacle choir has been 
invited to represent the United States at 
the Toronto. fair of 1967. A recording ma- 
chine at party headquarters takes down the 
Congressmen's statements and relays them 
to radio stations in their home districts, 

What's more, the committee made special 
arrangements to air express to TV stations 
in Representative WILLIAM HatHaway's dis- 
trict in Maine, for showing that same night, 
his filmed announcement of administration 
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approval for building the Dickey Dam on the 
St. John River. 

“We still have to work to get things done,” 
concludes Michigan’s Mr. Vivian, “but the 
word is clearly out not to slam doors in our 
face just because we're low on the committee 
lists,” 

Declares Representative ROBERT SWEENEY, 
of Ohio: “My father was a Congressman and 
I used to be around his office and I worked 
on. Capitol Hill part time when I was going 
to college. I’ve never seen any freshman class 
paid so much attention. But,” he adds, “it’s 
bread cast on the waters for the adminis- 
tration.” 

This session's legislative record makes 
vividly clear the reason for the adminis- 
tration’s concern for the future of the fresh- 
Man class. Again and again the 48 new 
House Democrats who replaced Republicans 
have provided the votes to attain Mr. John- 
son's major goals. 

From this group came no less than 46 
House votes against the Republican alterna- 
tive to the administration's medicare bill 
& proposal rejected only by 45 votes. Forty- 
four of the newcomers voted for the new 
Department of Urban Affairs, approved only 
by 33 votes. Thirty-nine of them voted 
against the House Republican motion to kill 
the administration’s rent subsidy plan, re- 
jected by a mere six votes. 

Says Majority Leader CARL ALBERT: ‘This is 
a very dedicated group. Without them, we 
couldn't have passed aid to education, medi- 
care, rent subsidies, and a good many more. 
We want them back.” 

CONFIDENT OF COMEBACKS 


Administration officials seem increasingly 
confident that most of the 48 will be com- 
ing back for a second term. “Many of these 
were flukes in the first place,” says a White 
House strategist. “They were carried in by 
the Johnson landslide or the anti-Goldwater 
landslide, however you want to call it. But 
incumbency has some advantages, and most 
of them feel that being part of a Congress 
that has produced so much important leg- 
islation will help. And then there's all we're 
doing to help them. I'd say now that bar- 
ring & real Republican tide next year, there's 
only a handful that won't come back.“ 

To be sure, many ingredients of the Demo- 
crats’ freshman aid program are not new or 
unique. Republicans try to do somewhat 
the same for their Congressmen; being in 
power, though, permits the Democrats to 
do far more for their incumbent lawmakers. 
Many aid techniques are available to all 
House Democrats, and have been so before, 
but it’s the narrowly elected freshmen who 
need and use the help the most, 

Not all the freshmen are enthusiastic 
about the aid program. Mr. Schmidhauser 
says, There's a lot of talk about the advance 
information we get, but the fact is I still find 
out about a lot of new Federal programs in 
my district by reading about them in the 
papers.” Another freshman complains, 
There's a tendency among national com- 
mittee officials to spend more time bragging 
about what they're doing than actually do- 
ing things.” 

AN AILING PROGRAM 


Several freshmen share the view of Repre- 
sentative FLoyp Hicks, of Washington, that 
“The most important thing they can do to 
help me get reelected is to get this session 
adjourned so I can get back home and start 
talking to voters.” Colorado's Representa- 
tive McVicker, vice president of an informal 
club of freshmen Democrats, maintains that 
“If they'd give us an air credit card, they 
could forget about everything else. We're. 
Killed by the cost of those weekend trips 
back to the district to keep up our contacts.” 

Some Democratic devices haven't worked 
out too well, either. This year national com- 
mittee officials launched an effort that 
seemed like a natural: To get an unofficial 


public reaction, very few of the freshmen 
have tried to follow up on this spadework, 
and a national committee official concedes: 
“It’s not working as well as we'd like. A 
number of Congressmen were scared by the 
publicity the meetings received back in their 
districts.” 


Boulder Youth Corps Fights “Pov 
Amid Riches” : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written in recent months about 
the scandals and the shortcomings of the 
war on poverty. It is therefore particu- 
larly gratifying to me to be able to call 
to the attention of the Congress a project 
in my district which is helping to build a 
generation of good citizens. 

Boulder County, Colo., is a revatively 
wealthy community, boasting fertile 
farming areas, a thriving industrial com- 
plex and a stimulating intellectual en- 
vironment, nurtured by the University 
of Colorado. 

But like all such communities, Boulder 
County has problems. How it is coping 
with one of those problems is graphically 
described by Thomas R. Wolzien of the 
Boulder YMCA staff in an article written 
for the national YMCA magazine. It is 
a progress report on Boulder County’s 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program, 
sponsored by the Boulder YMCA and 
spearheaded by its able young director, 
Ken Karr. 

I am including the text of the article 
in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

“The thing I like best about the NYC pro- 
gram is knowing that people care about what 
becomes of you.” 

The speaker could have been a 17-year- 
old girl who dropped out of school during 
the ninth grade, or a 20-year-old 10th grade 
dropout, or an 18-year-old married girl who 
left school after 10th grade. All are enrollees 
in the Boulder County, Colo., Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) program, sponsored by 
the Boulder YMCA. 

Many areas of the United States have been 
tagged “pockets of poverty” by Government 
economists, Many areas could be called 
pockcts of riches. But few counties have 
the problem of “poverty amid riches,” as does 
Boulder County. 

The center of Colorado's booming research 
and development industry and home of the 
University of Colorado, Boulder County faces 
the problem of how to employ a significant 
number of unemployed and undereducated 
residents put out of work with the collapse 
of the county’s coal mining industry during 
the last two decades. 

Before World War IT, Boulder County was 
one of Colorado’s largest coal mining areas. 
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With the advent of automated mining 
equipment, more desirable gas and electric 
heating, and exhaustion of coal resources in 
the area, great numbers of men with min- 
ing their only skill found themselves un- 
employed. 

Their children—those who have been 
forced to leave school to help support their 
families—are among the young people re- 
ceiving aid from the Boulder County Neigh- 
borhood Corps through a work-training pro- 


The program places youth in newly cre- 
ated jobs at nonprofit and governmental 
organizations to accomplish work not previ- 
ously done throughout the county. No em- 
ployees of any organization are replaced by 
young people working under the NYC pro- 
gram. 

Soon after the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 was adopted, civic minded 
Boulder County residents began planning 
for the establishment of an NYC program 
in the county. Under the sponsorship of 
the YMCA and endorsement of city, coun- 
ty, State, business and labor officials, a pro- 
gram proposal was submitted to the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Manpower Administra- 
tion in February 1965. The proposal and a 
$73,390 grant for 20 weeks operation were 
approved 2 months later. 

Boulder'’s NYC program, the first of its 
kind in Colorado, draws its 70 enrollees from 
young people between the ages of 16 and 22 
who are unemployed and no longer in school. 
About 85 percent of the enrollees are high 
school dropouts. 

During the typical workweek, enrollees 
spend 4 8-hour days working at job 
sites through Boulder County. Enrollees 
are training to become clerk typists, auto 
mechanics, welders, electricians, plumbers, 
building maintenance men, and secretaries 
under the program. 7 

At job sites, enrollees work under the di- 
rect supervision of a staf member of the 
organization for which he is working. Super- 
visors are responsible for teaching enrollees 
as much as possible about the job for which 
the young person is responsible. 

Enrollees spend 1 day each week in indi- 
vidual or group counseling sessions. Dur- 
ing group sessions participants discuss fl- 
nancial problems, learn how to establish a 
budget, how to apply for jobs and employer 
expectations of young workers. 

Individual counseling periods take up per- 
sonal problems of enrollees, family relation- 
ships, work habits and enrollee abilities and 
aptitudes, Participants are given the gen- 
eral aptitude test battery and other tests to 
help determine their potential abilities and 
skills. 


Approximately 50 percent of the enrollees 
are from minority groups in a county where 
about 12 percent of the population could be 
considered from minority groups. Fifteen 
percent are married; many have young 
families. 

Why did the young people enroll in the 
p ? One boy said, “When I first heard 
about it I thought, Man, here is my chance 
to get some kind of training where I won't 
undergo cross-examination to see if I had 
experience or not.“ 

“Getting jobs through the NYC program 
may sound easy to many,” said Ken Karr, 
project director, “but it’s all new to these 
youngsters. They have to apply for the job 
themselves. We don’t place them in a spe- 
cific job; just in the program. We fee] that 
enrollees must learn about the real world 
of work as part of their training.” 

From what conditions do NYC enrollees 
come? 

One 18-year-old girl arrived in Colorada 
from northern Louisiana in mid-1964 with 
her parents, husband, and baby daughter. 
She dropped out of school during 10th grade 
to get married. Her family moved to Colo- 
rado hoping to find better jobs and less dis- 
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crimination. Although she did not plan to 
reenter school when she began the NYC pro- 
gram, she now hopes to take business courses 
during the 1965-66 schoo] year. Under the 
NYC program, she is training to become a 
secretary. 

A young man who finished only eighth 
grade is married and has one child. Before 
entering the NYC program, he had drifted 
from one unskilled job to another and 
finally was unemployed for 10 weeks. Now 
working for a city-owned electric company, 
the boy says he thinks the NYC is a “real 
good program. I think if people help it 
along it can do a lot of good. There are not 
a lot of opportunities for people like me 
when they (most employers) won't give us 
jobs.” S 

Why did he drop out of school at 16? The 
young man said he was behind in every 
class in every grade. His parents were di- 
vorced when he was 12. From that time 
until he turned 16 he was shuttled from one 
foster home to another all across the coun- 


Seeing how hard it is to get employment 
without schooling, one enrollee keeps en- 
couraging his friends to stay in school. “I 
tell them they had better get an education. 
They see how hard a time I've had. I tell 
them not to quit school,” he said. This en- 
rollee was never encouraged to stay in school 
or reenter before he joined the NYC pro- 


NYC counselors encourage dropouts to 
gain more education by returning to school 
full time, taking night school classes, or 
attending a trade school. 

To the question of whether participants 
like the NYC program, the answer is an over- 
whelming yes, In a survey of more than half 
the enrollees, 87 percent said that they 
would like to remain in either the in-school 
or out-of-school NYC programs in October 
1965, when the current contract expires. 

One 17-year-old girl who last attended 
ninth grade wrote, “I think the NYC pro- 
gram is wonderful if kids are willing to try. 
And I think all of us realize how lucky we 
are to have somebody who is willing to help 
us get started in life. I owe a big thanks 
and more than words can ever say to all of 
the people connected with this program. All 
who support it the consulars [sic] and the 
supervisors. Thank you all.” 

The most frequent complaint heard from 
enrollees is that they are not allowed to 
work enough each week. Most would like 
to be employed at least 40 hours a week. 
One girl said, “I wish the working hours were 
longer, but since this is a Government op- 
eration, it can't be helped.” 

Other complaints reflect the nearly experi- 
mental aspect of the program. Problems 
have been encountered in finding enough 
job sites for all enrollees and developing a 
curriculum for group counseling sessions to 
interest young people differing in age and 
experience by up to 5 years, according to 
Project Director Karr. 

Karr said, however, that program opera- 
tion In general is quite satisfactory. Some 
enrollees have been dismissed from the pro- 
gram. One was asked to leave for continued 
absence from his job, while another was dis- 
missed because of consistently poor work 
habits. 

In Boulder, the underlying philosophy of 
the NYC program is that effort spent todsy 
in educating and making stable workers of 
untrained youth will more than pay for tt- 
self by keeping enrollees’ names off welfare 
rolls In years to come. 

Organizations for which enrollees are 
working are required to pay 10 percent of 
the total program cost of $83,750 for the first 
20-week program. The Federal Government 
pays the remaining 90 percent. After the 
first 2 years of operation in the area, funds 
will be provided by the Federal Government 
and local organizations on a 50-50 matching 
basis. 
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Enrollees may remain in the program for 
up to 2 years. Ali enrollees, however, are 
encouraged to find other work as soon as 
they can learn a basic skill through NYC. 

Boulder’s YMCA board of directors has ap- 
proved a new project proposal to extend the 
program for an additional 6 months until 
April 15, 1966. Additional personnel will be 
added to the existing staff to help enrollees 
needing Immediate remedial or vocational 
education. The Boulder school district has 
agreed to provide facilities and equipment for 
further vocational training. NYC in Boulder 
County currently employs a. director, two 
counselors, and a secretary. 

Perhaps the most encouraging story to 
come out of the Boulder County NYC project 
is that of a 20-year-old boy who hitched a 
ride to Colorado because the State was one 
of the few where he could find relief from 
asthma attacks. His parents could not af- 
ford to move to a dryer and higher climate 
from Illinois where they live. 

After arriving in the Boulder area, the boy 
found a few odd jobs, but was unable to 
Make enough to live. He was discovered 
in the Rockies west of the city with the 
clothes he was wearing his only possessions 
by a local minister, 

After a week, during which he found sev- 
eral jobs through the Boulder YMCA's job re- 
ferral service, the Youth Employment Serv- 
ice, he was worked into the NYC program 
as a business machine repair aid for the 
Boulder Valley school district. 

Recently, the office machine repair super- 
visor for the school district said that he will 
hire the boy as a district employee when he 
completes his NYO training. However, the 
young man has found an occupation which 
he likes and now wants to gain further train- 
ing in office machine repair, perhaps through 
one of the large office machine manufac- 
turers, 


Hawaii's Sugar Workers Highest Paid in 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very proud indeed to call attention 


According to statistics released by the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, a 
nonprofit organization of plantations 
and individuals united for the purposes 
of maintenance, advancement, and pro- 
tection of the sugar industry n Hawaii, 
the average daily earnings of Hawaii's 
Sugar workers reached a new high of 
$25.22 in June 1965. 

This increases the existing wage gap 
between Hawaii's sugar workers and 
their counterparts elsewhere in the 
United States and the world, according 
to an August 18, 1965, Hawaii Tribune- 
Herald story which reads as follows: 
Hawas Bucar Workers HIGHEST Pam IN 

THE WorLD—Sucan Pay Averace Hrrs 

$25.22 a Day 

Average daily of Hawall's 
Workers reached ance hak of 625.22 in oy 
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the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association re- 


ported, 
This increases still more the wage gap 
between Hawall’s 


terparts elsewhere in the United States and 
the world, the report said. 

The $25.22 breaks down into $18.93 in cash 
wages and $6.29 in fringe benefits. 

For the first 6 months of the year, the 
average dally earnings came to $24.53. 

These figures compare with average dally 
earnings of $24.10 in 1964. 

No directly comparable figures were im- 
mediately available for other areas. How- 
ever, latest available figures issued by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture last year for 
field workers only show these amounts: 
Florida, $11.92; beet area, $11.28; Louisiana, 
$10.49; and Puerto Rico, $7.10. 


Small Centers May Be the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a great deal of criticism di- 
rected at various aspects of the war on 
poverty program. Not a little bit has 
landed on the Job Corps. 

It was refreshing, therefore, to read 
in one of the Ninth District's fine news- 
papers an editorial account of the 
Branchville Job Corps camp near Tell 
City, Ind. 

I commend this article to those who 
would try to gain a better perspective of 
the kind of efforts that are being made 
to help thousands of young Americans 
find a better life. 


SMALL JoB CORPS CENTERS May BE ANSWER 
TO TROUBLE 


We came away fróm a day-long visit to the 
Branchville Job Corps Center near Tell City 
last week with a deep appreciation of the 
task faced by foresters who are operating 
the program and no less sympathy for the 
young men who are struggling to overcome 
the serious handicap which has been thrust 
upon them more by enyironment than by 
lack of ability. 

We visited the Branchville Center after 
reading at length about the troubles in the 
Job Corps operation at Camp Atterbury, and 
it was about the same time as our visit to 
Branchville that trouble developed at the 
Kentucky center. Consequently, we were 
apprehensive about what we would find at 
Branchville. What we found, however, was 
a serene camp in a beautiful wooded setting, 
small enough that all of the youths there 
get to know one another, and well enough 
staffed by dedicated people that trouble 
would be difficult to start. 

Another factor is that we are convinced 
that all of the youths at Branchville are 
there because they want to be, and they want 
to be there because they realize that without 
some kind of help in obtaining a basic edu- 
cation and vocational „ life ahead is 
going to be more of the same that they had 
been accustomed to. About half of the 
youths at Branchville came from big city 
slums. We talked to several boys who were 
from New York City where they had lived 
in abject poverty, unemployed, under- 
nourished, undereducated and with an al- 
most hopeless future. 
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We admired one young colored youth who 
had been homesick, but bravely declared 
while pointing at his head “I'm not leaving 
here until I put something up here. 

We were aghast at the lack of education 
of most of the youths, Our guess is that 
many of the young men had never been in- 
side a school building. Living among the 
masses in the big city slums, it would be 
relatively easy for them to escape the com- 
pulsory school laws. And most of the youths 
come from homes which are broken or vice- 
ridden. The environment was the lowest 
possible. 

Most of the youths have records of minor 
crimes and misdemeanors, but the Job Corps 
does not accept youths who have been con- 
victed of major crimes or felonies. Most of 
the minor crimes involved petty larceny or 
disorderly conduct. No wonder, though. 

George Smith, director of the Branchville 
Center, observed that 15 of the youths sent 
to his camp so far have been unable to read 
or write. That means just what it says. 
They could neither write their names or rec- 
ognize them if someone else wrote them. 

There has been virtually no trouble with 
the boys at Branchville, but most disturbed 
youths were those who could notread. Smith 
said, however, that once they began their 
reading course and were able to begin read- 
ing anything, the disciplinary problem with 
them virtually vanished. 

An indication of the low level of education 
among the Job Corps youths was given by 
Leon Eridelbaugh of Bedford, the U.S. Fores- 
ter who is coordinating Job Corps activities 
at Branchville and at Vesuvius, Ohio. 

At Vesuvius, 50 of the youths there wanted 
to enlist in the Army after President Johnson 
made his several weeks ago about the 
situation in Vietnam and when he announced 
that draft calls would be doubled and that 
more volunteers were needed. 

A recruiter was summoned to the center 
to conduct tests, Fifty boys took the pre- 
liminary test which !s quite brief and simple. 
Fourteen passed. They were then sent to a 
recruiting center where they were given a 
more thorough mental test. Two passed this 
test and one of the two was finally accepted 
for military service. The other 49 returned 
to the Job Corps camp. 

The point we wish to make in this article, 
however, Is that if all of the Job Corps camps 
were like that at Branchville, trouble would 
be at a minimum. 

As Smith explained, “we get the bottom of 
the human barrel here. We get the unedu- 


He conceded that it was a 
major challenge to try to develop these boys 
into useful citizens. But it is our opinion 
after observing activities at Branchville that 
the camp officials are having remarkable 
success. And it was truly inspiring to ob- 
serve the spirit and determination of the 
youths there, many of whom were sleeping 
in good beds and eating three square meals 
@ day for the first time in their young Lives. 

Instead of large Job Corps centers where 
many hundreds or even thousands of these 
youths are congregated, it would be far bet- 
ter, particularly for the youths themselves, 
if they were assigned to the rural camps such 
as Branchville. Here the youths become part 
of a large family, all coming from similar 
enyironment and circumstances, all seeking 
a chance in life. 

Furthermore, we can think of no better 
persons to operate such camps than foresters 
and we doubt that the staff at Branchville 
could have been better if the members had 
ae all of their lives in preparation for the 
job. 
` We are not proponents of Federal aid to 
anything, but we'll buy the Branchville pro- 
gram. It is a great humanitarian effort and 
we wish it complete success. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my 
Washington Report to my constituents 
for April 1, 1965: 

A CHALLENGE FOR AMERICA’S CLERGY 


(Washington Report from Congressman 
Jim MARTIN) 

This week I wrote to Bishop John Wesley 
Lord, of the Methodist Church to suggest a 
program whereby America’s clergy could lead 
@ great crusade that would strike at the roots 
of the problem facing the Ni in the 
South. I explained to Bishop Lord the real 
trouble is economic—the lack of opportunity 
in counties of the South where as high 80 
percent of the population is colored and tied 
to a soil which is no longer productive. With 
little education and no industry these people 
are forced to eke out a meager existence. It 
is beyond the economic capability of the 
Southern States to solve this problem. 

My challenge to Bishop Lord was that he 
as a religious leader who has expressed con- 
cern for the Negroes of the South by march- 
ing in Selma, urge the Methodist churches 
across the Nation to join in helping to relo- 
cate Negroes from the South who would like 
to move to another section of the country 
where they can have equal opportunity for a 
good job at good wages so they can raise their 
families in the best American tradition. If 
each church would take a family or 2 or 10 
to the vast areas of this bountiful country 
where Negroes comprise less than 10 percent 
of the population, welcome them into their 
communities in the true spirit of brother- 
hood which is the basis of our Judeo-Chris- 
tian beliefs, help to retrain them, get them 
jobs, within 5 years, or at the most 10, most 
of the problem would be solved. 

Bishop Lord answered me with a form let- 
ter explaining his reason for going to Selma, 
but completely ignoring the contents of my 
letter to him. This is the sad part of the 
present situation—too many feel that basic 
problems can be solved by demonstrations 
and by working up passions against a par- 
ticular section of the country and its offi- 
cials, but are unwilling to face the true facts 
of the cause of the disease, much less put 
forth the effort it will take to help all Amer- 
icans truly realize the American dream. 

AID TO EDUCATION 


This week the House debated and passed 
the Federal aid to education bill, disguised 
as a bill to help the children of the poor. I 
opposed the bill and voted against It on final 
passage. I am against general Federal aid 
to education and that is the real purpose 
behind the President's bill. It will lead to 
further increased pressure by the heel of fed- 
eralism on the people and the States. A nat- 
ural followup of this bill will be complete 
Federal control of local school systems and 
compete dictation by a Federal bureaucrat 
from Washington, making local control of 
our schools and the efforts of the PTA a thing 
of the past. Lest you think this is just scare 
talk on my part, let us look at the minority 
views in the report on H.R. 2362, the Presi- 
dent's bill: 

This bill is a thinly veiled attempt to 
launch a general Federal aid to education 
program by means of a spurious appeal to 
purposes which it would not adequately serve. 
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It manages to incorporate the worst features 
of general aid with the worst features of 
specialized aid, while limited 
funds to 90 percent of our school dis- 
tricts without regard to need.” 

The minority views further contain this 
startling statement: 

“This bill contains very dangerous provi- 
sions which would permit the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to establish Federal-local 
schools and facilities without the approval 
of a State education agency and financed 100 
percent with Federal funds. This is the 
most direct and far-reaching intrusion of 
Federal authority Into our local schools sys- 
tems ever proposed in a bill before Con- 
gress.” ; 

I pointed out the hypocrisy of the bill, and 
of those who have been encouraging the 
Selma demonstrations, in a speech to the 
House in support of an amendment to the 
bill by Congresswoman Eorrit GREEN, of 
Oregon, to actually make the Federal funds 
available to the children of the poor. Under 
Mrs. Green's amendment, Alabama would 
receive $13,602,000 more than we will under 
the President's bill. Further necessity for 
the amendment is indicated in the figures 
which show that the President's bill will give 
Alabama $140 in aid for each schoolchild 
in poverty while in New York the amount 
will be $353 per schoolchild in poverty. Yet, 
Alabama's effort amounts to $4.21 per capita 
income as against $4.69 in New York, almost 
the same. No Alabamian can justify such 
inequality. If the bill is to help the children 
of the poor, why would our children receive 
less than half the amount that a child re- 
ceives in New York, one of the richest States 
in the Union? Naturally, the administra- 
tion forces shouted down the Green amend- 
ment. 

Further. inequities under the President's 
bill are shown in figures which reveal the 
10 most wealthy counties in the United States 
receiving twice as much in grants as the 10 
poorest counties. For instance, Montgomery 
County, Md., a suburb of Washington, D.C., 
is the wealthiest county in the country with 
an average annual income of 89,317 per 
family. This just happens to be more than 
eight times the average family income in 
Tunica County, Miss. In Tunica County 54 
percent of the school-age children come from 
families with a yearly income of less than 
$2,000. In Montgomery County only 2 per- 
cent of all school-age children come from 
families with a yearly income of less than 
$2,000. Yet in the President's bill Mont- 
gomery County will receive $572,000 while 
Tunica County will receive $350,000, or al- 
most a quarter of a million dollars less than 
the richest county in the entire United 
States. The result of the President's bill, 
which he says is to “help the impoverished,” 
actually makes the rich richer at the expense 
of the poor who are paying Federal taxes to 
help underwrite this program. 


Demolishing Some Economic Myths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Robert G. 
Spivack which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 3, 1965 edition of the New York 
Journal American. 
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Mr. Spivack, in publicizing Prof. Del- 
bert Snyder’s book, will help destroy the 
economic myths he discusses. 

The article follows: 

DEMOLISHING Some ECONOMIC MYTHS 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

Although the Republican Party is frag- 
mented, with its moderate and right-wing 
groups engaged in a fierce struggle for con- 
trol, there remains one area of agreement 
among ali factions—the desirability of eco- 
nomy in government.” 

Now as the war in Vietnam begins to show 
its effects, the Eisenhower and Goldwater 
wings of the GOP insist we must make a 
choice between guns and butter, between 
military necessities and welfare “luxuries.” 

The argument has surface plausibility, but 
is it soundly based? 

The feeling that everyone, Including the 
Government, should seek to live within his 
means, and that failure to do so is irrespon- 
sible and even immoral, is closely linked to 
what we were taught as children. Debt is 
sinful. In the case of the national debt, 
there will be retribution in the form of in- 
fiation and national bankruptcy. 

If such are your convictions, or if the whole 
topic leaves you feeling unprepared and un- 
easy, find yourself a copy of “Economic Myth 
and Reality (Prentice-Hall) by Prof. Delbert 
Snyder of Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. 
This slim volume is a lively and provocative 
discussion of the common myths about the 
way our economy works. 

Reading it is like taking a refresher course 
in economics and you can expect some sur- 
prises. These are among the myths that 
Professor Synder demolishes: 

The value of the dollar is determined by 
its gold backing; 

The primary purpose of taxes is to furnish 
revenue to the Government; 

Automation is a curse; 

Labor unions are primarily responsible for 
the high standard of living of the American 
worker; and 

Tariffs against foreign goods are necessary 
to protect jobs and our standard of living. 

Politicians of all schools, not Republicans 
alone, have made a ritual of paying homage 
to “balanced budgets.” But Professor Sny- 
der shows the ways in which the Federal 
budget differs from that of an individual 
household. The same “rules of prudent be- 
havior,” he insists, do not apply to both. 

In theory and by example he explains 
lucidly the need in time of recession "to de- 
velop a deliberate budget deficit, either by 
increasing Government spending or by de- 
creasing tax rates, or both.” To do other- 
wise, to try through reduced governmental 
spending to balance the budget, results in “a 
still greater reduction in national production 
and income and therefore in the source of 
tax revenue.” The recession is inevitably 
deepened. 

The corollary of this approach, he sug- 
gests, is the “conscious creation of budget 
surpluses” when the economy is experiencing 
or threatened with inflation. 

It is Professor Snyder’s gift that he mokes 
all this not only intelligible but interesting. 

During recent ad hoc hearings conducted 
by several New York Congressmen on the 
policy we ought to pursue in Vietnam, an 
economist who favors complete American 
withdrawal and whose sympathies appeared 
to be with the Vietcong took the same line 
as that of certain Republican spokesmen. 

He did not urge curtailment of Federal 
spending for welfare purposes, but he did 
argue that the costs of the Vietnam conflict 
were throwing the whole economy gut of 
kilter. From this premise he argued, not on 
“moral” but on economic grounds, that it was 
unwise to remain on the course the Presl- 
dent has charted. 
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If the war continues there’s likely to be 
considerable propaganda by those, with dif- 
ferent and often confilcting motives, to the 
effect that American boys are suffering and 
dying far from home, while here the stay- 
behinds live in luxury and comfort. 

But this is altogether different from saying 
that the Government must now begin to 
choose between cut-backs on welfare pro- 
grams and meeting our military needs. For 
the foreseeable future we are able to afford 
both. 


Curtain Lifts a Trifle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
tremendous feats of space exploration 
of the last few years have been marred 
by the aura of secrecy and the cut- 
throat competition between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union particularly has kept its space 
program shrouded in mystery; telling 
virtually nothing about experiments 
either before or after they are attempted, 
and revealing very little about whatever 
scientific facts are subsequently uncov- 
ered. The United States has at least 
told beforehand of launches and has re- 
leased most scientific discoveries made. 
More importantly, the United States has 
allowed the space flights of her astro- 
nauts to be reported in their entirety 
to the country and the world. 

A new step toward understanding was 
taken recently when President Johnson 
invited the Soviet Union to send an ob- 
server to the launching of Gemini 6 in 
October. While it is not immediately 
apparent what the response of the 
Soviet Government will be, the impor- 
tance of the Johnson invitation is ap- 
parent. The President is attempting to 
encourage communications between the 
two space giants. At the same time, he 
is demonstrating the U.S. confidence and 
capability in space. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Salt Lake City Tribune August 27 recog- 
nizes the importance of the Johnson ven- 
ture. I think that these opinions merit 
& wider public disclosure and, therefore, 
present them here: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Aug. 27, 1965] 
CURTAIN Lirts A TRIFLE 

In inviting the Soviet Union to send a top 
Scientist to the launching of Gemini 6 next 
October, President Johnson made a gesture 
of good will which emphasized the openness 
of American society. It is also possible that, 
by providing a grandstand seat, he would like 
to impress the Soviets with U.S. accomplish- 
ments in space exploration. 

Press dispatches from Moscow indicate the 
Kremlin is not likely to accept, perhaps be- 
eving that Mr. Johnson hopes an exchange 
of visits can be arranged later. The United 
States has announced its space flights in ad- 
Vance and has given them full publicity while 
in progress. The Soviet Union has been far 
more secretive, though in recent months 
more and more information has been released. 

This week the Kremlin lifted the curtain a 
bit further with the premiere of a documen- 
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tary film about Lt. Col. Alexei A. Leonov’s first 
walk in space. The movie shows Leonoy 
emerging from Voskhod IT and floating freely 
in space. Also included are brief closeups of 
the assembly of a booster rocket, the interior 
of Voskhod II while in orbit and unusual 
scenes of the recovery of earlier cosmonauts 
along with their heat-charred space vehicles. 

The film emphasizes Soviet achievements 
without revealing Soviet secrets, a course the 
United States has always followed in the cov- 
erage of its space flights. Obviously the spur 
of competition has awakened the Kremlin to 
the value of publicity. 

We hope the trend continues. When re- 
strictions on communication are lifted, bet- 
ter understanding is almost inevitable. 


Vietcong’s Goal Is Overthrow of Existing 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIIL 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Vietcong’s goal is the overthrow of the 
existing government. This is the con- 
clusion of James V, Hall, AID oficial in 
Vietnam and a former East-West Center 
grantee, after a tour of duty in Vietnam. 
Mr. Hall's views were expressed in an 
interview by the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
on September 2, 1965. The newspaper 
account reads as follows: 

Nor InDEALISTS, OFFICIAL SAYS—OVERTHROW 
RecImE Is VrerconG GOAL 

The Vietcong should not be visualized as 
simple, downtrodden peasants struggling 
against overwhelming odds. 

Neither should they be considered a col- 
lection of insidious fiends bent on terror and 
destruction, according to a visiting AID 
(Agency for International Development) offi- 
cial. 


James V. Hall, AID official in Vietnam and 
a former East-West Center grantee, said last 
night “both of these idealized concepts do 
great harm to a deeper understanding of 
what is going on in Vietnam.” 

Although there may be among the ranks of 
the Vietcong some idealistic young men fight- 
ing for what they believe to be right, they 
are far from being representative of the Viet- 


- cong, Hall said, 


“And although there are certainly some 
insidious and diabolical thugs among the 
Vietcong,” Hall said, “they, too, are not 
representative of the Vietcong as a whole.” 

The plan of the Vietcong, he explained, is 
"a protracted struggle conducted methodi- 
cally in order to attain specific intermediate 
objectives leading to the final overthrow of 
the existing order.” 

In this master plan, Hall said, no one in- 
dividual matters; no one thing matters. 

The only thing that matters is the final 
overthrow of the existing government, he 
said. 

Concerning the civilians’ role in Vietnam, 
Hall said, eight free world nations from 
Europe, Asia, and America are providing 
much needed medical assistance. 

“In all,” he said, “52 doctors and 147 
medical assistants from nurses to labora- 
tory technicians are working daily, sometimes 
around the clock, to save lives and provide 
medical care which could otherwise be lack- 
ing.” 
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The elght nations are Australia, France, 
Italy, Japan, South Korea, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, and the United States. 

The largest single contingent comes from 
South Korea, he said. 

Hall pointed out that problems to be 
worked on during the coming year in Viet- 
nam include the elimination of the black 


establishing of priorities for allocation of 
manpower. 


Victory for L.B.J. and OAS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to include at this point 
in the Recorp, Virginia Prewett's recent 
column on the progress which is being 
made in the attempts to reach a solu- 
tion to the Dominican problem. The ar- 
ticle points out the importance to the 
United States of the recent break in the 
stalemate and of the OAS action which 
helped bring that break about: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Dally News, 
Sept. 3, 1965] 
DOMINICAN Repusiic Pact Victory ror LBJ. 
AND OAS 


(By Virginia Prewett) 

The settlement of the Dominican stale- 
mate is a great triumph for President John- 
son's foreign policy. It is equally a triumph 
for the OAS majority who backed up U.S. 
policy in Santo Domingo in the face of shrill 
criticism. 

Obviously, the die-hard Communists and 
the die-hard military clique in Santo Do- 
mingo will remain threats to the Dominican 
nation’s chances for peace and reconstruc- 
tion. 

But both sides have long since lost both 
their domestic and foreign support. As the 
realities have grown clearer with time, the 
hemisphere-wide hubbub over “interven- 
tion” in Santo Domingo has gradually died 
down everywhere except among the 
extremists. 


TOP CHANGE 

The most significant change of front has 
been that of the Christian Democratic 
Party. 

At one time, this group which controls 
Chile’s administration, officially supported 
the thesis that the OAS peace force should 
be withdrawn from Santo Domingo and the 
Caamano Deno faction should be recog- 
nized as the legal government of the re- 
public. 

Chilean officials also condemned the United 
States and OAS actions in Santo Domingo 
as an “outrage.” 

However, the meeting of hemisphere 
Christian Democratic leaders, held in Vene- 
zuela very recently, voted for the formation 
of a Dominican provisional government—the 
United States and OAS solution, 


DECLINED SUPPORT 

The 30 Christian Democrats who attended 
the meeting also declined to support the 
Christian Democratic representatives from 
the Caamano Deno camp against those from 
the junta side. The Dominican factions were 
told to settle their own differences. 

Meanwhile, in the Dominican Republic, the 
intransigent military and the Communist 
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hardliners tried up to the last to prevent a 
peaceful setlement. 

For instance, the mortar shells fired into 
the OAS peace force on the eve of the final 
accord obviously came from the northern 
sector controlled by the Imbert forces. 


GAMBLE FAILED 


The Imbert junta's last-gasp gamble for 
popular support on Sunday, August 29 proved 
a resounding failure. The junta promised to 
get out 100,000 supporters. Less than 10,000 
showed up. 

On the rebel side, the die-hard Commu- 
nist groups also failed more than once to 
prove they had popular support. And the 
sincere Democrats around Col. Caamano 
Deno have had a prolonged object lesson 
during the months when they have been 
bottled up with the extreme leftists. 

For at the beginning of the enforced truce, 
the leftist extremists were estimated to con- 
trol less than a third of the militants around 
Colonel Caamano. But Colonel Caamano 
gradually saw the Communist militants get 
control of about two-thirds of his penned-up 
force. At times Colonel Caamano himself 
was virtually their prisoner. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, when 
this body recently passed the Coinage 
Act of 1965 it solved some pressing prob- 
lems for many businessmen. Among 
those is the young but flourishing food 
vending industry. One of the Nation's 
outstanding manufacturers of food 
vending machines is located in my dis- 
trict and I was very proud sometime ago 
to see that the organization, the Vendo 
Co., was presented with an “E” Award 
by the Department of Commerce for ex- 
cellence in international trade. At that 
time, the president of the company, E. F. 
Pierson, outlined the story of the rapid 
growth of the industry both here and 
abroad. I commend his remarks to you, 
Mr. Speaker, and to our colleagues: 

SOCIOECONOMIC Forces ASSURE VENDING 

GLOBAL INCREASE 

The concept of automatic merchandising 
is spreading throughout the world at a much 
more rapid rate than is generally recognized. 

In virtually every country, on every conti- 
nent, a total of more than 5 million auto- 
matic venders sell approximately $5,800 mil- 
lion of merchandise annually. 

On a global basis, automatic merchandis- 
ing ls growing at a rate of 16 percent annual- 
ly, and there is nothing on the horizon to in- 
dicate it has reached its peak. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason to believe vending 
has only begun a long upward climb. 

For many years, automatic merchandising 
has been considered one of the important 
growth industries of the United States, and 
it is still growing at a healthy rate of 9 per- 
cent each year, 50-percent faster than the 6- 
percent increase shown by gross national 
product. Asa matter of fact, vending in this 
country has consistently topped itself in 
sales each year for the past four decades; last 
year's $3.5 billion represents an alltime high. 
Differences between this country's rate of 
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growth and that of the world at large are ex- 
plained in terms of a greater volume of sales 
here, as well as the rapid expansion of over- 
seas markets. 

As vending expands its worldwide scope, it 
is affecting many related flelds of activities. 
Its impact on other areas is revealed in the 
following figures: 

Steel: More than 92,000 tons of steel and 
62,000 tons of tin plate are used in the 
manufacture of vending equipment. 

Automotive industry: Approximately 78,- 
000 cars and trucks service vending machines, 
using 240,000 tires and 98 million gallons of 
gas annually. Gasoline requirements equal 
57 tank cars each working day. 

Agriculture: Total farm land under culti- 
vation for raising products sold through 
venders amounts to 1,850,000 acres. 

Each year, the following amounts of prod- 
ucts are sold through venders: 


[In millions of pounds] 


The entire yleld of approximately 178,000 
cows is required for vended products. 

Packaging Materials: Items packaged in 
paper, plastic or foil for vended candy, food, 
cigarettes, and other products number 14,500 
million annually. 

Paper cups and cartons alone, stacked 
one on top of the other, would stretch 
410,000 miles—from here to the moon and 
almost back. 


TRENDS ASSURE GROWTH 


In looking ahead to the continued ex- 
pansion of vending in the marketplaces of 
the world, we see that the same elements 
which have formed a pattern for vending's 
rapid growth in the United States exist 
virtually every place in the world today. 

Three fundamental trends assure vending's 
growth on an international scale: Rising 
populations; bettered economic conditions, 
due in great part to new prosperity through 
increased industrialization; and a new 
sociological concept of the dignity of the 
individual. 

In every country in the world, rising popu- 
lations are swelling consumer markets, The 
population explosion is not confined to any 
one nation or continent. The Gallatin An- 
nual of International Business lists these 
annual population percentage increases: 
United States, 1.6; India, 2.3; Germany, 1.3; 
France (metropolitan areas), 1.2; the Neth- 
erlands, 1.3; United Kingdom, 0.8; South 
Africa, 2.6; and Japan, 0.9. 

Far more significant, however, than the 
sheer increase in numbers of persons on the 
globe, are socioeconomic developments 
which are literally changing the face of our 
world. 

MORE JOBS, BETTER PAY 


Emerging nations, bettered standards of 
living, greater industrialization of former 
agricultural nations—all these things are 
creating a new concept of man and his place 
in society. As more and more countries move 
from agricultural to industrial economies, 
more jobs become available in technical and 
production fields, offering better pay than 
those which for centuries provided the only 
type of work available. These jobs are creat- 
ing new middle classes in many countries 
which formerly recognized only very wealthy 
and very poor groups. The very existence of 
these new middle classes acts as a leaven 
throughout society, putting new emphasis on 
the dignity of the individual man. Native 
ability rather than the accident of birth, is 
the new criterion. On numerous levels, man 
now enjoys greater freedom and greater op- 
portunity to advance his persona] fortunes 
than his forbears ever knew. 
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Along with this new concept of the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual, however, 
frequently comes resistance to time-honored 
forms of livelihood. Changing concepts of 
occupational status often make it difficult 
to obtain help in such vital areas as per- 
sonal catering, As new jobs unfold, and 
men see glimmering vistas ahead of even 
greater opportunities, there is less and less 
inclination to enter work areas which are 
traditionally associated with catering to the 
needs of others, 

In this new world, where bettered eco- 
nomic conditions are frequently accompanied 
by shrinking labor supplies in basic service 
areas, vending fills a gap between ancient cus- 
toms and modern demands, By placing vol- 
ume food catering on a self-service basis, 
vending frees the individual man from the 
role of servant, while at the same time pro- 
viding modern facilities to take care of 
stepped-up demands for food and refresh- 
ment in the new marketplaces of the world. 

SHORTAGE OF FOOD WORKERS 

Shortages of labor in the food service field 
in the United States have become increas- 
ingly apparent in recent years. These short- 
ages include both top-level supervisory people 
and those who assume less responsibility, 
down to and including busboys and cleanup 
help. At the top, the shortage is less notice- 
able to the casual observer. There are many 
fine dining establishments, operating on a 
very prosperous basis. Behind the scenes, 
however, competition for food supervisors is 
keen. Although 59 colleges in the United 
States are accredited to offer food service de- 
grees, there are not enough graduates to meet 
the demand, and enrollment in these courses 
is not showing the tremendous increase evi- 
dent in other academic areas, Young people 
with food service degrees are eagerly sought 
out by restaurateurs, but the managerial 
group which is being developed is not sum- 
cient to fill all available positions. 

A logical way for management to solve the 
need for food service supervisors is to dip 
into secondary levels and elevate cafeteria 
managers and hostess-managers to positions 
of greater authority. In some cases this is a 
good solution, but for the most part it merely 
compounds the problem of staffing a good 
restaurant or cafeteria, taking individuals 
away from jobs where they are making val- 
uable contributions, and creating new va- 
cancies at lower levels. 

It is as difficult to find qualified persons 
for second-level food service jobs as it is to 
find managerial personnel. There is a sharp 
decrease in the numbers of workers entering 
the food service area at secondary or lower 
levels. Who wants to cook or make salads 
or wait tables or clean when he or she can 
get a job with better pay or better hours at 
a local industry? Many of these persons re- 
gard their jobs as temporary, until something 
better comes along. 

An official of the Hilton Hotel organization 
remarked recently that one of his major 
problems is finding and keeping trained and 
dependable persons for semiskilled and un- 
skilled jobs. In order to staff their kitchens, 
chain hotels conduct training sessions for 
kitchen and restaurant personnel in vir- 
tually every city in which they operate—and 
repeat these sessions endlessly, in order to 
keep up with normal labor turnover, 

In their search to find help, many major 
hotel and restaurant chains have been reach- 
ing into European labor markets to recruit 
workers. But now, with unparalleled pros- 
perity in Europe. this supply is dwindling. 
Men who formerly took pride in being wait- 
ers or assistant cooks now often aspire to a 
different kind of work; girls who normally 
would look for work as waitresses now want 
dress-up jobs. 

AUTOMATIC SERVICE A SOLUTION 


In casting about for ways of solving this 
problem of insufficient help, some companies 
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are turning to vending for their volume food 
operations. In large-scale food programs, 
where many persons are served regularly, 
vending has already made a significant im- 
pact on food service in this country. 

The preparation of food in central kitch- 
ens for distribution to outlying points makes 
it possible to reap several benefits. In the 
first place, fewer workers are required, and 
the services of top echelon people can be used 
to best advantage. Secondly, those who work 
in central kitchens have the advantage of 
regular hours, steady work schedules and 
production-type jobs—significant factors in 
stabilizing employment. In the third place, 
food of consistent quality can be served on a 
volume basis, today's sophisticated 
demands for high quality even though food 
is mass-produced and mass-served. Last and 
by no means least, substantial savings of 
time and money may be effected with 
ven 8 
We have termed this new concept of food 
service a “revolution in distribution”—and 
we can look for a much more rapid develop- 
ment of automatic service in other countries 
than we have seen in the United States. 
Many things have already been pioneered— 
vending equipment, packaging, methods of 
preparing food and serving it. Engineering, 
market research, public acceptance—much 
of the basic work has already been done, and 
techniques need only be applied as the de- 
mand arises in other lands. Timing is still 
the important thing, but it is more a matter 
of when than how. 

JAPAN WELCOMES VENDING 

Japan, with the only modern industrial- 
ized economy in Asia, is making rapid strides 
in vending. As Japan moves toward a 
broad-based consumer economy, large-scale 
foreign competition is forcing wages up. 

Japan's GNP shows the highest percentage 
increase of any nation during the past 4 
years—66.6 percent, as compared with 7.9 
percent for the United States. Japanese 
people have more money to spend than they 
did formerly, and they like to spend it ina 
manner which reflects a westernized way of 
life. 

Automatic coolers for soft drinks and 
coffee venders are found in many public 
places in J_pan today. Service stations and 
garages offer their customers automatic re- 
freshment; offices have coffee venders in con- 
venient locations. A number of completely 
automatic food facilities have been opened 
in urban centers, and people respond readily 
to the concept of automatic service. The 
“snack” eating habit, so prevalent in the 
West, fits into the Japanese custom of eating 
a number of small meals a day. I have 
noticed that while older people always sit 
down to dine, whether they are eating a 
full meal or merely drinking a beverage, 
young people are adopting the practice of 
eating a snack out of hand as they stroll 
about. As Western and Eastern customs 
merge, automatic merchandising is finding 
ready-made acceptance. 

LIVELY EUROPEAN MARKETS 

In my recent travels I have had occasion 
to observe the casual manner in which 
Europeans take automatic venders for 
granted. Especially in West Germany I was 
impressed with the amount of vending on 
the autobans. Both food and refreshment 
are available to motorists in automatic 
venders in wayside stations. I would say 
there is a good deal more highway vending 
in Germany than in this country, and in 
terms of speed and good food at reasonable 
prices, it is a boon to the motorist. 

Germany, where labor receives the highest 
wages in Europe, offers a lively market for 
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the full range of modern vending equip- 
ment. Its recreational and leisure-time 


France, which still has substantial in- 
equities in income and living levels, is also 
moving in the direction of a high-consump- 
tion economy and French metropolitan 
centers offer new markets for vending. 
Italy, surging with unmatched speed into 
our 20th century industrial renaissance, 
is sending national purchases to record 
levels. In Italy there is increasing empha- 
sis on vocational and on-the-job training, 
because of a high percentage of unskilled 
workers, and a brand new worker class is 
coming into being, representing great 
consumer potential. 


MEXICO’S BREAKTHROUGH 


One of the most dramatic settings for a 
vending installation in any part of the globe 
is found in Mexico City, at the new Na- 
tional Museum of Anthoropolgy. In this 
beautiful building, one of the most hand- 
some in the world, a modern automatic cafe- 
teria offers a remarkable contrast to the 
wonders of an ancient civilization. In the 
midst of a great treasury of Mexican art 
and culture, an installation of automatic 
food and refreshment venders provides the 
most advanced type of volume food service 
the world has devised. Mexican citizens are 
feeding pesos into the venders at a rate 
which surpasses expectations. Sales from 
the automatic cafeteria, in fact, are greater 
than those of a conventional cafeteria in the 
same building. 

Also in Mexico City, coffee venders are 
being used in new office buildings as man- 
agement copes with the “break” concept 
which is basic in today’s workaday world. 
Office hours from 8 to 5 mean that employees 
must either have on-premise sources of re- 
freshment, or be allowed to leave the pre- 
mises—and management absorbs the loss 
when work schedules are interrupted by 
trips away from the office. Automatic ven- 
ders, by providing a convenient source of 
refreshment, keep workers in the buildings 
and help make labor more productive. 

In 1960, for the first time in Mexico’s his- 
tory, the urban population outnumbered the 
rural, and there is a rising middleclass and 
professional elite. Per capita income, al- 
though rising, is still only between $400 and 
$500 in urban areas, but Mexico's forward 
progress makes it inevitable that it will rep- 
resent an excellent market for all types of 
consumer products in the years ahead. 

I could list specific examples of the grow- 
ing acceptance of vending in many other 
countries. In the United Kingdom, vend- 
ing is well on the way to becoming a na- 
tional way of life, as installations in fac- 
tories provide good, low-cost food for indus- 
trial workers, and street venders offer a con- 
venience for the average citizen. In many 
European countries, “store front“ vending 
has been practiced for many years, bridging 
the gap between consumer demands and re- 
stricted hours of sales. In Saudi Arabia, the 
popularity of carbonated soft drinks is open- 
ing the way for expanded automatic service. 

In virtually every instance, vending is 
adapted to meet a specific need. It is both 
flexible and universal, and there is every 
reason to believe that in the years ahead we 
will see an acceleration of automatic mer- 
chandising on a worldwide basis which will 
make everything which has happened to date 
in our vigorous industry seem scarcely worth 
mentioning in comparison. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include my news- 
letter, Washington Report, of April 6, 
1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT—THE VoTInNG RIGHTS 
BL 


(By Congressman JIM MARTIN, Seventh 
District, Alabama) 

Congress is going to pass a voting rights 
bill. My personal belief is that no new 
legislation is necessary. There are enough 
laws on the books now to protect the right 
of every qualified American citizen to vote 
without discrimination because of his color, 
his race, or his religion, Proper enforce- 
ment of present laws would assure that 
right. However, we are faced with a situa- 
tion which is unprecedented in American 
history. The President has demanded that 
Congress pass a bill on voting rights and, 
spurred by the emotion which is gripping 
our country at the present time, Congress 
will pass such a bill. So when Members of 
Congress vote on this bill they will not have 
the choice of either taking the President's 
bill or have no bill at all. The only chance 
we have to defeat the President's bill, with 
all its discrimination and retaliatory moves 
against the South, is to adopt a better bill. 
We can protect the right of qualified citizens 
to vote and at the same time preserve the 
constitutional guarantees of the States to 
determine election laws and voter qualifica- 
tions. 

I have been working unceasingly for such 
an improved bill and the Republican Mem- 
bers of the House will offer one as a substi- 
tute for the President's bill. While the Re- 
publican bill still does not meet fully my 
original conception, it is a much better 
measure than the President's bill. 

1. The Johnson bill applies to only a few 
States and only to a few counties in other 
States where there is a literacy test and less 
than half the adult population was registered 
or voted in the last election. The Republican 
bill applies to the Nation at large including 
every State and every county in every State 
where discrimination in registration and vot- 
ing is being practiced. 

2. The Johnson bill undertakes by statute 
rather than constitutional amendment to 
outlaw poll taxes in State and local elections. 
The Republican bill does not deal with poll 
taxes. 

8. The Johnson bill authorized a State 
to win an exemption from coverage by prov- 
ing that it had not practiced racial discrim- 
ination against a single individual a single 
time in the last 10 years. This is a reversal 
of the concept that the accused is presumed 
innocent until proven guilty. Since the Re- 
publican bill applies to all States, there is 
no need for such a provision. 

4. The Johnson bill provided that, after 
the effective date of the bill, no State legis- 
lature could enact an enforceable change in 
its voting laws without first bringing a 
lawsuit for a declaratory judgment 1 
the United States in the Federal court in 
the District of Columbia seeking prior ap- 
provali. The Republican bill, 
that such s procedure violates the doctrine 
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of separation of powers, States rights, and 
the very definition of the Federal system it- 
self, has no such provision. 

5. The Johnson bill outlaws all literacy 
tests in States covered by the bill. 
publican bill provides that a sixth-grade 
education will raise a presumption of liter- 
acy and that those with less than a sixth- 
grade education may still be able to prove 
that they are literate. 

6. The Johnson bill fixes criminal penalties 
against both officials and private citizens for 
coercion and intimidation of prospective 
voters. Since the mandate against racial 
discrimination in the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments runs against officials only and not 
private citizens, these penalties are subject 
to constitutional attack. The Republican 


bill provides penalties against officials only. - 


This brief explanation clearly shows that 
the Republican bill will safeguard the con- 
stitutional rights of the States and indi- 
viduals. This is the problem Congress will 
face to take the President's disastrous bill 
or the Republican bill. 

There will be no other choice. 

To reiterate my own position: 

1. I believe that every qualified American 
citizen should have the right to vote. 

2. I believe that right is guaranteed under 
present laws and that no new legislation is 


necessary. 

3. I believe that we must prevent the Pres- 
ident’s bill from becoming law if we are to 
save our present form of Government, a 
representative Republic. 


It Is Reds Who Want To War, War Not 


Jaw, Jaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has not been idle by any means in 
seeking a solution to the war in Vietnam. 
The Sacramento, Calif., Bee, in an Au- 
gust 31, 1965, editorial, recapitulates the 
efforts made by our Government and 
other nations since last summer to en- 
courage discussions which will ultimately 
lead to honorable negotiations. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 


Ir Is Reps WHo Want To War, Wan Nor 
c Jaw, Jaw 

For the record, it should be emphasized 
that the U.S. declaration that it is willing— 
and will remain willing—to negotiate its 
quarrel in Vietnam is not an idle pronounce- 
ment. It has backed up this assurance re- 
peatedly with overtures for the last year and 
intercessors concerned with the trend of 
things in Vietnam—England, for example— 
have at the urging of the United States ap- 
pealed to the Communists to cease fire and 


To document that record, let us go back 
to late summer, 1964, and pick it up from 
there. 

In August 1964, U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant at the suggestion of the United 
States offered to visit Hanoi and Peiping to 
discuss resolution of the Vietnam crisis. He 
Was spurned by the Reds. 

In February 1965, Britain proposed that 
the Geneva Conference be reconvened to ex- 
plore the dispute. Communism balked. 
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In April 1965, President Lyndon B. John- 
son in a speech at Johns Hopkins University 
offered “unconditional discussions” and the 


rick Gordon Walker of Great Britain went on 
a peace mission to Hanoi and to Peiping. In 
both capitals he was refused an audience. 
There were two other developments in 
April—nonalined nations urged a settlement 
and North Vietnam and Red China refused 
to consider the petition. India called for a 
cease fire and maintenance of present bor- 
ders. Peiping and Hanoi both vetoed the pro- 


In May 1965, President Johnson called off 
bombing raids over North Vietnam for 5 days 
to demonstrate this Nation's anxiousness to 
negotiate and all the moratorium won from 
the reds was the smear: “Hoax.” 

Also in May, a Canadian envoy asked of 
Hanoi its conditions for peace and was told 
this would require the unconditional with- 
drawal of all U.S. forces. This, of course, was 
neither possible nor feasible. 

In June, Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson sought to set up a peace plan and was 
branded by Peiping as a “nitwit.” In July, a 
British leftwing leader, Harold Davies, went 
to Hanoi to seek the Communist's terms. He 
too was rejected. 

So reads the record of the American and 
the free world effort to bring the Commu- 
nists to the negotiations table. 

Mao Tse-tung may have summed up the 
Communist attitude most precisely when he 
said one does not negotiate a war away when 
one is winning. 


China and Southeast Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, as 
the fighting wears on in Vietnam, we in 
America are beginning to learn what it 
is to fight this new and stubborn enemy; 
we are beginning to learn what makes 
him act and think the way he does. Yet, 
we must not tire of learning more about 
him; as long as the Asian Communist is 
our enemy, he is our concern. 

I feel that the American people should 
look carefully at what another Asian has 
to say about Chinese Communist ambi- 
tions. Dr. Purnendu Kumar Banerjee 
had 2% years of service as India’s 
Charge d’Affairs in Peiping before com- 
ing to the Indian Embassy in Washing- 
ton as Minister. He gave an address on 
July 14, entitled “China and Southeast 
Asia” in which he describes the Com- 
munist Chinese mentality and ambitions 
in an acutely interpretive manner. 

While I want to stress that I do not 
take sides in the unfortunate clashes of 
the past week between India and her 
neighbor, Pakistan, I do feel that Dr. 
Banerjee’s comments are worth careful 


(By Dr. Purnendu Kumar Banerjee) 


As all of you know, the Chinese Commu- 
nists 
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tung, chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party. “The struggle for socialism may re- 
quire nuclear war. No one can foresee the 
number of human lives which a future war 
may take. It may be one-fourth of the in- 
habitanta of the world. Half of mankind 
could easily be destroyed, but the other half 
would survive, In half a century, or a whole 
century, the population would grow again 
by more than half.” This statement was 
made in Moscow in 1958. 

Here is another statement made later on 
regarding the liberation movement in south- 
east Asia and South America. “The war will 
be a bridge over which mankind will pass 
into a new era in history. The world can 
only be reorganized by means of rifles. We 
stand in revulsion of war—we have no use 
for it. But war can only be abolished through 
war. If you want war to go out of existence, 
stick to the rifle and the battlefield.” This 18 
the philosophy of China, and through this 
philosophy China is trying to conquer south- 
east Asia, 


CHINESE COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES 


All of you know of the aggression that 
took place in November 1962. To most of 
you it is known as a territorial problem, but 
it is not a territorial problem. It is a symp- 
tom of the political ambitions that China 
has in southeast Asia, and it is a very sig- 
nificant symptom. I firmly believe that if 
this territorial problem were settled, that 
there would still be the Chinese threat. 

China's ambition is to influence, if not to 
control, the whole of Asia. One of the major 
objectives is India. The Chinese are there- 
fore continuing their effort, using military, 
political, economic, and diplomatic methods. 
The Chinese will again apply military meth- 
ods to India at the time that suits her and 
at the place convenient to her. 

Now look for a moment to see how Com- 
munist China lives today. Economically, 
politically, and communistically they have 
made certain progress, I have seen malnu- 
trition, but I have never seen starvation in 
China. They seem able to equalize the 
poverty. 

You find a deep rift between the Soviet 
Union and China. What the future will be 
is very dificult to say. I believe that the 
rift will develop further between the two 
Communist parties, but not between the two 
countries. 

Some of the western European countries 
are watching the Chinese market. However, 
the Chinese Communist market is now a 
very limited market. The Chinese do not 
have enough foreign exchange to buy the 
things they want from abroad. In addition, 
the Chinese have to pay for the grain that 
they need to buy each year from countries 
like Canada, Australia, and Argentina. Also 
it is not possible for other countries to have 
trade with China on a profitable basis be- 
cause the type of consumer goods and light 
industrial goods the Chinese are producing 
are not quality goods, and they will not find 
a market in an advanced country. 


THE COMMUNIST METHOD 


Chinese political diversity depends on 
military preparedness. The Chinese have 
the largest land army in the world, includ- 
ing about 200 divisions. These divisions are 
not equipped in a sophisticated way, it is 
true. But their equipment and training fit 
into China’s plan of infiltration, guerrilla 
warfare, and subversion. These are the 
characteristics of the Communist wars in 
Asia, in South America, and in Africa. 
From that point of view, the vast land army, 
traditionally equipped with small arms, is 
Just suitable for the purpose. 

To achieve their objective, the Chinese are 
applying a twofold method. One is an 
interparty approach, and the other is an 
interstate approach. 
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On the interparty approach, they have tre- 
mendous differences with the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. The Chinese are claiming the 
leadership of the Communist world and the 
leaderhsip of the Communist Party. They 
realize that it may not be possible to take 
that leadership away from the Soviet Union, 
so they are concentrating on Asian, African, 
and Latin American countries. The Chi- 
nese tell the underdeveloped countries that 
they can't walt, that they must achieve 
“liberation” through militant and other 
violent means. 

In this interparty struggle, you find that 
the Chinese Communists haye tremendous 
influence in the non-Communist countries 
of southeast Asia for example in the Japa- 
nese Communist Party which is the largest 
Communist Party outside of the Communist 
world, and also in the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party. 

In my country we have a Communist Party, 
and there is a split. One section is support- 
ing Peiping, and another section is support- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

On the interstate level, you find that 
China is being very correct in her relation- 
ship with other countries. They are trying 
to influence at a state level so that their 
impact at a party level will be more effective. 
In some of the non-Communist countries, 
the Chinese have been very cooperative and 
helpful to the governments concerned. The 
whole thing has been planned, and there is 
a definite line of action. 


THREAT TO INDIA 


Very few people, outside of the southeast 
Asian area, have realized the great threat 
of Chinese communism to southeast Asia. 
My country is one of the first to become a 
victim. But we are not afraid. We are 
rooted in the democratic principles, and we 
have adopted a constitution with freedom 
and democracy as important cornerstones. 

The Chinese threat, and certainly the 
Chinese attack, was a very great shock to us. 
Our economy is not a war economy. Our 
objective is to improve our people—to edu- 
cate them, clothe them, and give them medi- 
cal help. These are our problems. We had 
never thought that a neighboring country 
which had been talking all the time in terms 
of peace and friendship would come and 
stab us In the back. But now we have re- 
solved to meet the Communist threat on 
all fronts. We are willing to make sacrifice 
because we are defending our hard won free- 
dom, our democratic way of life, and our 
desire for peace. 

We know in India how dear these values 
are to you in America. * * * We appreciate 
the very timely help and assistance you gave 
us, when we needed them most, to stop the 
Chinese aggression. We also hope for your 
continued help, your assistance, and your 
example. 


Murrow’s Indictment of Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the second half of the late Edward 
R. Murrow’s speech on the future of ra- 
dio and television, which has been pub- 
lished in the Columbia 
Review: 


Journalism - been 
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Munnow's INDICTMENT OF BROADCASTING 
DOLLARS OR DUTY 

Sometimes there is a clash between the 
public interest and the corporate interest. 
A telephone call or a letter from the proper 
quarter in Washington is treated rather 
more seriously than a communication from 
an irate but not politically potent viewer. It 
is tempting enough to give away a little air 
time for frequently irresponsible and un- 
warranted utterances, in an effort to temper 
the wind of criticism. 

Upon occasion, economics and editorial 
judgment are in conflict. And there is no 
law which says that dollars will be defeated 
by duty. Not so long ago the President of 
the United States delivered a television ad- 
dress to the Nation. He was discoursing on 
the possibility or probability of war between 
this Nation and the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China—a reasonably compelling sub- 
ject. Two networks—CBS and NBC—delayed 
that broadcast for an hour and 15 minutes. 
If this decision was dictated by anything 
other than financial reasons, the networks 
didn’t deign to explain those reasons. That 
hour-and-15-minute delay, by the way, is 
about twice the time required for an ICBM 
to travel from the Soviet Union to major 
targets in the United States. It is difficult to 
believe that this decision was made by men 
who love, respect, and understand news. 

So far I have been dealing largely with 
the deficit side of the ledger, and the items 
could be expanded. But I have said, and 
I believe, that potentially we have in this 
country a free enterprise system of radio and 
television’ which is superior to any other. 
But to achieve its promise, it must be both 
free and enterprising. There is no sugges- 
tion here that networks or individual sta- 
tions should operate as philanthropies. But 
I can find nothing in the Bill of Rights or 
the Communications Act which says that 
they must increase their net profits each 
year, lest the Republic collapse. I do not 
suggest that news and information should be 
subsidized by foundations or private sub- 
scriptions. I am aware that the networks 
have expended, and are expending very con- 
siderable sums of money on public affairs 
programs from which they cannot hope to 
receive any financial reward. I have had 
the privilege at CBS of presiding over a con- 
siderable number of such programs. I tes- 
tify, and am able to stand here and say that 
I have never had a program turned down by 
pedi see because of the money it would 
cost. 

But we all know that you cannot reach 
the potential maximum audience in marginal 
time, with a sustaining program. This is 
so because so many stations on the net- 
work—any network—will decline to carry it. 
Every licensee who applies for a grant to 
operate in the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity, makes certain promises as to 
what he will do in terms of program con- 
tent. Many recipients of licenses have, in 
blunt language, welshed on those promises. 
The moneymaking machine somehow blunts 
their memories, 

The only remedy for this is closer inspec- 
tion and punitive action by the FCC. But in 
view of many this would come perilously 
close to supervision of program content by 
a Federal agency. 

So it seems that we cannot rely on philan- 
thropic support or foundation subsidies, we 
cannot follow the “sustaining route,” the 
networks cannot pay all the freight, and the 
FCC cannot or will not discipline those who 
abuse the facilities that belong to the pub- 
lic. 

What, then, is the answer? Do we merely 
stay in our comfortable nests, concluding 
that the obligation of these instruments has 

when we work at the job 
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time? Or do we believe that the preservation 
of the Republic is a 7-day-a-week job, de- 
manding more awareness, better skills, and 
more perseverance than we have yet con- 
templated? 

I am frightened by the imbalance, the 
constant striving to reach the largest pos- 
sible audience for everything; by the ab- 
sence of a sustained study of the state of 
the Nation. Heywood Broun once said: “No 
body politic is healthy until it begins to 
itch.” I would like television to produce 
some itching pills rather than this endless 
outpouring of tranquilizers. It can be done. 
Maybe it won't be, but it could. Let us not 
shoot the wrong piano player. Do not be 
deluded into believing that the titular heads 
of the networks control what appears on 
thelr networks. They all have better taste. 
All are responsible to stockholders, and in 
my experience all are honorable men. But 
they must schedule what they can sell in 
the public market. 


CORPORATE IMAGE 


And this brings us to the nub of the ques- 
tion. In one sense it rather revolves around 
the phrase heard frequently along Madison 
Avenue: “The Corporate Image.” I am not 
precisely sure what this phrase means, but 
I would imagine that it reflects a desire 
on the part of the corporations who pay 
the advertising bills, to have the public 
imagine, or believe, that they are not merely 
bodies with no souls, panting in pursuit of 
elusive dollars. They would like us to believe 
that they can distinguish between the pub- 
lic good and the private or corporate gain. 
So the question is this: Are the big corpora- 
tions who pay the freight for radio and 
television programs wise to use that time 
exclusively for the sale of goods and services? 
Is it in their own interest and that of the 
stockholders so to do? The sponsor of an 
hour's television program is not buying 
merely the six minutes devoted to his com- 
mercial message. He is determining, within 
broad limits, the sum total of the impact of 
the entire hour. If he always, invariably, 
reaches for the largest possible audience 
then this process of insulation of escape 
from reality, will continue to be massively 
financed, and its apologists will continue to 
make winsome speeches about giving the 
public what it wants, or “letting the public 
decide.” 

I refuse to believe that the presidents and 
chairmen of the boards of these big cor- 
porations want their te image” to 
consist exclusively of a solemn voice in an 
echo chamber, or a pretty girl opening the 
door of a refrigerator, or a horse that talks. 
They want something better, and on occasion 
some of them have demonstrated it. But 
most of the men whose legal and moral re- 
sponsibility it is to spend the stockholders’ 
money for advertising, are removed from the 
realities of the mass media by five, six, or a 
dozen contraceptive layers of vice presidents, 
public relations counsel, and advertising 
agencies. Their business is to sell poods, 
and the competition is pretty tough. 

A LITTLE COMPETITION 

But this Nation is now in competition with 
malignant forces of evil who are using every 
instrument at their command to empty the 
minds of their subjects, and fill those minds 
with slogans, determination, and faith in the 
future. If we go on as we are, we are pro- 
tecting the mind of the American public from 
any real contact with the menacing world 
that squeezes in upon us. We are engaged 
in a great experiment to discover whether 
a free public opinion can devise and direct 
methods of managing the affairs of the Na- 
tion, We may fail. But we are handicap- 
ping ourselves. 

Let us have a little competition. Not 
only in selling soap, cigarettes, and automo- 
biles, but in informing a troubled, apprehen- 
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sive but receptive public. Why should not 
each of the 20 or 30 big corporations which 
dominate radio and television, decide that 
they wil give up one or two of their regularly 
scheduled programs each year, turn the time 
over to the networks, and say in effect: 
“This is a tiny tithe, just a little bit of our 
profits. On this particular night we aren't 
going to try to sell cigarettes or automo- 
biles; this is merely a gesture to Indicate our 
belief in the ce of ideas." The net- 
works should, and I think would, pay for the 
cost of producing the program. The adver- 
tiser, the sponsor, would get name credit, but 
would have nothing to do with the content 
of the program. Would this blemish the 
corporate image? Would the stockholders 
object? Ithink not. For if the premise up- 
on which our pluralistic society rests—which, 
as I understand it, is that if the people are 
given sufficient undiluted information, they 
will then somehow, even after long, sober 
second thoughts, reach the right decision—if 
that premise is wrong, then not only the 
corporate image but the corporations are 
done for. 

There used to be an old phrase in this 
country, employed. when someone talked too 
much, It was: “Go hire a hall.” Under 
this proposal, the sponsor would have hired 
the hall; he has bought the time; the local 
station operator, no matter how indifferent, 
is going to carry the program—he has to. 
Then it's up to the networks to fill the hall. 
I am not here talking about editorializing, 
but about direct straightaway exposition as 
direct, unadorned, and impartial, as fallible 
human beings can make it. Just once in a 
while let us exalt the Importance of ideas 
and information, Let us dream to the ex- 
tent of saying that on a given Sunday night 
the time normally occupied by Ed Sullivan 
is given over to a clinical survey of the state 
of American education, and a week or 2 
later the time normally used by Steve Allen 
is devoted to a thoroughgoing study of Amer- 
ican policy in the Middle East. Would the 
corporate image of their respective sponsors 
be damaged? Would the stockholders rise 
up in their wrath and complain? Would 
anything happen other than that a few mil- 
lion people would have received a little 
illumination on subjects that may well de- 
termine the future of this country and, 
therefore, the future of the corporations? 
This method would also provide real compe- 
tition between the networks as to which 
could outdo the others in the palatable pres- 
entation of information. It would provide 
an outlet for the young men of skill, and 
there are some even of dedication, who would 
like to do something other than devise meth- 
ods of insulating while selling. 


WEALTHY AND FAT 


There may be other and simpler methods 
of utilizing these instruments of radio and 
television in the interests of a free society. 
But I know of none that could be so easily 
accomplished inside the framework of the 
existing commercial system. I don't know 
how you would measure the success or failure 
of a given program. And it would be hard 
to prove the magnitude of the benefit ac- 
cruing to the corporation which gave up one 
night of a variety or quiz show in order that 
the network might marshal its skills to do 
a thoroughgoing job on the present status 
of NATO, or plans for controlling nuclear 
tests. But I would reckon that the presi- 
dent, and indeed the majority of sharehold- 
ers of the corporation who sponsored such 
a venture, would feel a little bit better about 
the corporation and the country. 

It may be that the present system, with no 
modifications and no experiments, can sur- 
vive. Perhaps the moneymaking machine 
has some kind of built-in perpetual motion, 
but I do not think so. To a very consider- 
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able extent the media of mass communica- 
tions in a given country reflect the political, 
economic, and social climate in which they 
flourish, That is the reason ours differ from 
the British and French, or the Russian and 
Chinese. We are currently wealthy, fat, 
comfortable, and complacent, We have cur- 
rently a built-in allergy to unpleasant or dis- 
turbing information. Our mass media re- 
flect this. But unless we get up off our fat 
surpluses and recognize that television In the 
main is being used to distract, delude, amuse 
and insulate us, then television and those 
who finance it, those who look at it and those 
who work at it may see a totally different 
picture too late. 

I do not advocate that we turn television 
into a 27-inch wailing wall, where longhairs 
constantly moan about the state of our cul- 
ture and our defense. But I would just like 
to see it reflect occasionally the hard, un- 
yielding realities of the world in which we 
live. I would like to see it done inside the 
existing framework, and I would like to see 
the doing of it redound to the credit of those 
who finance and program it. Measure the 
results by Nielsen, Trendex, or Silex—it 
doesn't matter, the main thing is to. try. 
The responsibility can be easily placed, in 
spite of all the mouthings about giving the 
public what it wants. It rests on big busi- 
ness, and on big television, and it rests at 
the top. Responsibility is not something 
that can be assigned or delegated. And it 
promises its own reward: good business and 
good television. 

Perhaps no one will do anything about it. 
I have ventured to outline it against a back- 
ground of criticism that may have been too 
harsh, only because I could think of nothing 
better. 


Someone once said—I think it was Max 
Eastman—that: “The publisher serves his 
advertiser best who best serves his readers.” 
I cannot believe that radio and television, or 
the corporations that finance the programs, 
are serving well or truly their viewers or lis- 
teners, or themselves. I began by saying that 
our history will be what we make it. If we 
go on as we are, then history will not limp 
in catching up with us. 

We are to a large extent an imitative so- 
ciety. If one or two or three corporations 
would undertake to devote just a small frac- 
tion of their advertising appropriation along 
the lines that I have suggested, the proce- 
dure would grow by contagion, the economic 
burden would be bearable, and there might 
ensue a most exciting adyenture—exposure 
to ideas, and the bringing of reality into the 
homes of the Nation. 

To those who say: People wouldn't look, 
they wouldn't be interested, they're too com- 
placent, Indifferent, and insulated—I can only 
reply: There is, in one reporter's opinion, 
considerable evidence against that conten- 
tion. But even if they are right, what have 
they got to lose? Because if they are right, 
and this instrument is good for nothing but 
to entertain, amuse, and insulate, then the 
tube is flickering now arid we will soon see 
that the whole struggle is lost. 


This instrument can teach, it can illumi- 


nate; yes, and it can even inspire. But it can 


do so only to the extent that humans are de- 
termined to use it to those ends. Otherwise 
it is merely wires and lights in a box. There 
is a great and perhaps decisive battle to be 
fought against ignorance, intolerance, and 
indifference. This weapon of television could 
be useful. 

Stonewall Jackson, who knew something 
about the use of weapons, is reported to have 
said: “When war comes, you must draw the 
sword and throw away the scabbard.” The 
trouble with television is that it is rusting in 
the scabbard—during a battle for survival. 
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Report of the American Assembly: 
1964-65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday; September 1, 1965 


Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report: 

REPORT OF THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY: 1964-65 


One of the great moments of literature is 
found in the immortal work of Cervantes. 
Don Quixote came Into possession of an ar- 
ticle that he affectionately termed Mam- 
brino’s helmet. Admonished by critics that 
it was only a barber’s basin, he insisted that 
though they may have seen one thing, he 
saw the true thing: “That which you call a 
barber’s basin was and is and shall be the 
helmet of Mambrino," Neither he nor they 
could be persuaded otherwise. 

That brief episode symbolizes much of the 
world's idealism as well as its realism, its 
courage, its magnificence—and its foolish- 
ness. In place of the meaningful exchange 
of ideas there was a stubborn tenacity. 
Whatever the episode represented, it could 
never be called a conference, Sancho Panza 
brought it to a close by naming the article 
a helmet-basin; everybody went on his way 
but nobody was satisfied. 

The point need not be labored. Whoever 
is always right and always sure of himself— 
whether it be nation, institution or person— 
has been deserted by his angels. The out- 
line of truth, as we are able to know it, 
comes not from the courage of aloofness but 
from the courage of contact—the prolonged 
rub of opposites. 

The ancient Greeks understood this—the 
Greeks, who not only invented freedom but 
also perfected the processes of communlca- 
tion that go with it. They believed that 
complex social problems are solved after 
careful examination and reasoning by 
thoughtful people together, and that the 
good word is the forerunner of the good 
work. While discussion flourished the 
Greeks flourished. In contrast, the Dark 
Ages characterized chiefly by a breakdown 
of association among the intelligentsia, 
showed that intellectual isolation is worse 
than physical separation. The Renaissance 
saw the rebirth not only of art but of the 
other forms of communication as well. 
Mutual exchange in good words is the glory 
of mankind; and the concepts of progress 
and human dignity have meaning only in- 
sofar as we can talk about them. 

In all forms of high endeavor—music, 
painting, poetry, politics—communication is 
& Joint yenture in give and take. Proceeding 
on this principle and operating in the reaim 
of national affairs and public policy, the 
American Assembly promotes discourse by 
providing an atmosphere of moderation in 
which men and women of good will but di- 
verse pursuits sit and reason together. The 
assembly urges that they speak in all candor 
and that, unlike the participants in the Cer- 
vantes dialogue, they listen with hospitable 
interest. Inis is admittedly hard work, for 
in the educational system of the United 
States there is no course in Hstening. We 
teach the art of composition, of persuasion, 
of effective speaking; how to write more 
powerful letters, how to influence and gain 
objectives. The art of listening we must ac- 
quire through experience, often at great 
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The American Assembly gives impulse to 
both arts. Repeated and multiplied many 
times and in many places the experience of 
give and take helps to form sound conclu- 
sions for national policy on vital Issues. 
During 1964-65 the American Assembly, in 
furtherance of this belief, held meetings in 
Places and with sponsors as follows: 

The Eastern Canadian-American Assembly 
on the United States and Canada, July 1964, 
at Mont Gabriel, Quebec, with the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 

The Western Canadian-American Assem- 
bly on the United States and Canada, Au- 
gust 1964, at Harrison Hot Springs, British 
Columbis, with the University of British Co- 
lumbia. 

The Rocky Mountain Assembly on the 
Population Dilemma, September 1964, at 
Logan, Utah, with Utah State University. 

Minnesota-Dakotas Assembly on the Popu- 
lation Dilemma, September 1964, at Moor- 
head, Minn., with the University of Minne- 
Sota and associated colleges and universities. 

North Central Assembly on the United 
States and the Middle East, September 1964, 
in Michigan with Albion College. 

An assembly on the United States and the 
Middle East, October 1964, at Muncie, Ind., 
with the Ball State University. 

The Pittsburgh Assembly on the United 
States and the Middle East, October 1964, 
With the World Affairs Council of Pittsburgh. 

The 26th American Assembly on the Con- 
gress and America's Future, October 1964, 
at Arden House. 

An assembly on Cultural Affairs and For- 
tign Relations in November 1964, at Athens, 
Ohio, with Ohio University. 

An assembly on the United States and 
Africa, November 1064, at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama, with the Phelps-Stokes Pund. 

The San Francisco Assembly on the United 
States and Canada, November 1964, with the 
World Affairs Council of Nothern California. 

An assembly on the Congress and Amer- 
ica’s Future, November 1964, at Palm Springs, 
Oalit., with Occidental College. 

The Ohio Valley Assembly on the United 
States and Canada, January 1965, at Louis- 
Ville, Ky., with the University of Louisville, 
the English-Speaking Union, and the Louis- 
Ville Courier Journal. 

The 10th Southern Assembly on the Con- 
gress and America’s Future, January 1965, 
at Biloxi, Miss., with Tulane University. 

The Pacific Northwest Assembly on the 
Congress and America’s Future, February 
1965, at Cottage Grove, Oreg., with the Uni- 
Versity of 

An alumni association assembly on the 
United States and Latin America, March 
1965, in Houston, with Rice University. 

An assembly on the United States and 
Canada, March 1965, at North Manchester, 
Ind., with Manchester College. 

The Seventh Air Force Academy Assem- 
bly on the Congress and America's Puture, 
March 1965, at the U.S. Air Force Academy, 
Colorado. 

The New England Assembly on the United 
States and the Middle East, April 1965, at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., with the World Affairs 
Council of Boston. 

The 27th American Assembly on the 
Courts, the Public, and the Law Explosion, 
April 1965, at Arden House. 

North Central Assembly on the United 
States and Canada, May 1965, in Michigan 
with Albion College. 

The Mid-America Assembly, on the 
United States and Canada, May 1965, in Still- 
Water, Okla., with Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity. 

An assembly on the Congress and Amer- 
ica’s Future, May 1965, at Airlie House, Vir- 
inia, with the George Washington Univer- 

sity. 

The Minnesota-Dakotas Assembly on the 
United States and Canada, June 1965, at 
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Moorhead, Minn., with the University of 
Minnesota and associated colleges and uni- 
versities. 

An assembly on the United States and 
Canada, June 1965, in Logan, Utah, with 
Utah State University. 

On the basis of Arden House techniques 
each assembly reached independent conclu- 
sions, which were published and circulated 
by the cosponsor. In addition, tach made 
exclusive use of authoritative American As- 
sembly background volumes for advance 
reading, on the theory that the weight of 
public opinion varies directly with the re- 
ability of the information which suppor» 
it. 

PUBLICATIONS 

“These volumes are also designed for college 
and university use and for the general reader. 
In 1964-65 the readership continued to grow. 
In the first few months of 1965-66, the total 
circulation will exceed 1 million. Following 
are some outstanding figures to date: 

“Arms Control,” 91,214. 

“Atoms for Power,” 26,452. 

“Automation and Technological Change,” 
25,508. 

“Cultural Affairs and Foreign Relations,” 
21,571. 

“The Federal Government and Higher Edu- 
cation,” 27,786. 

“Outer Space,” 29,062. 

“The Population Dilemma,” 42,270. 

“The Secretary of State,” 28,781. 

“United States Monetary Policy,” 28,887. 

“The United States and Africa,” 77,597. 

“The United States and the Far East,” 
44,663. 

“The United States and Latin America,” 
44.710. 

“The United States and the Middle East,” 
13,676. 

“Wages, Prices, Profits, and Productivity,” 
30,172. 

Special editions of “Outer Space and Cul- 
tural Affairs and Foreign Relations” ap- 
peared in New Delhi, India, 

A new volume on cultural affairs and inter- 
national understanding, prepared under the 
editorial supervision of Takdir Alisjahbana 
and C. J. Eliezer as background for the Asian- 
American Assembly (Kuala Lumpur, 1963), 
was published by the Oxford University 
Press, Kuala Lumpur, for circulation in Asia 
and North America. 

Spanish and Bengali editions of “Arms 
Control” appeared in Mexico City and New 
Delhi, vely. 

“U.S. Monetary Policy” (ed., Jacoby), “The 
Federal Government Service” (ed., Sayre). 
and “The Representation of the United 
States Abroad” (ed., Barnett) were revised in 
second editions. 


TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 

Arthur G, Altschul, George S. Craft, Doug- 
las Dillon, and Sol M. Linowitz were elected 
to membership on the board of trustees; and 
Robert W. Woodruff resigned after a long 
period of service which is here recognized 
with gratitude. 

William K. Selden, recently executive di- 
rector of the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting and formerly president of Illinois 
College, was elected vice president; and D. 
Grant Sherlock became secretary in place of 
Paul M. Eisele, resigned. 

THE YEAR AHEAD 

During the year 1965-66 the American As- 
sembly will undertake at least three new 
programs, one more per year than has been 
customary for the past decade. 

The United States and Japan, subject of 
the 28th American Assembly. Prof. Her- 
bert Passin of Columbia University will be 
editorial supervisor. 

State legislatures, the 29th American As- 
sembly with Chancellor Alexander Heard of 
Vanderbilt University as editor, 
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The United States and the 
subject of the Philippine-American Assem- 
bly to be held at Davao, Mindinao, Republic 
of the Philippines, with the cooperation of 
the America-Philippines Society. Under the 
editorial supervision of Prof. Frank Golay, 
Cornell University economist, the back- 
ground volume will be written by both Philip- 
pine and American authorities. 

By the time this report is printed, the Pan- 
American Assembly on Population will have 
been held in Cali, Colombia, with the coop- 
eration of the Universidad del Valle, the 
Association of Colombian Medical Schools 
and the Population Council. Participants 
will come from North, Central and South 
America. 

A new volume on Latin American popula- 
tion problems (ed., J. Mayone Stycos, of Cor- 
nell University and Jorge Arias, rector of 
the University of San Marcos, Guatemala) 
will be published—the Spanish version in 
South America and the English in the United 
States. 

“The Population Dilemma" (ed., Philip M. 
Hauser) will be published in a special edition 
in New Delhi for circulation in India, Paki- 
stan, and Ceylon. A Spanish version is also 
expected. 

Following the procedures of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals, which was 
administered by the American Assembly, the 
Committee on Goals for Dallas, appointed by 
Mayor Erik Jonsson, will submit its report in 
1966. 

Assemblies, large and small, formal and in- 
formal, on many subjects will continue to be 
sponsored at Arden House and across the 
Nation. 

FINANCIAL 

In fiscal 1964-65 gifts from foundations, 
corporations, individuals, and miscellaneous 
sources amounted to $291,502.46, Including: 

From the Population Council, $65,000 to- 
ward the support of the extended program on 
the population dilemma. 

From the Walter E. Meyer Research In- 
stitute of Law, $10,000 toward the program 
on the courts, the public, and the law 
explosion. 

From the Rockefeller Foundation, $15,000 
toward the program on the courts, the pub- 
lic, and the law explosion. 

From the Ford Foundation, $90,000 for the 
29th American Assembly on the United States 
and Japan. 

From the Laure] Foundation, $10,000 to- 
ward the program on the courts, the public, 
and the law explosion. 

From the National Municipal League, 
$5,000 toward the program on State legisla- 
tures, the 29th American Assembly. 

From W. Averell Harriman, $24,590 to- 
ward the support of the general and admin- 
istrative account. 

From the Mary W. Harriman Trust, $12,500 
toward the support of the general and ad- 
ministrative account, 

In the same period expenditures for indi- 
vidual assembly programs and general and 
administrative costs totaled $294,996.36. 

The trustees and officers of the assembly 
express their gratitude to all persons, cor- 
porations and foundations who contributed. 

HENRY M. Wuiston, 
Chairman of the Board. 
CLIFFORD C, NELSON, 
President, 
FACTS ON THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Trustees: Dwight D, Elsenhower, honorary 
chairman, Pennsylvania; Arthur G, Altschul, 
New York; William Benton, New York; 


Eccles, Utah; Thomas K, Finletter, New York; 
Alfred M, Gruenther, Nebraska; W. Averell 
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Harriman, New York; H. J. Heinz, II. Penn- 
sylvania; Oveta Culp Hobby, Texas; Grayson 
Kirk, ex officio, New York; Allan B. Kline, 
Illinois; Sol M. Linowitz, New York; Leonard 
F. McCollum, Texas; Don G. Mitchell, New 
Jersey; Olifford C. Nelson, ex officio, New 
Jersey; Henry M. Wriston, chairman of the 
board, Rhode Island. 

Officers: Clifford C. Nelson, president; Wil- 
liam K. Selden, vice president; D. Grant 
Sherlock, secretary; Olive B. Haycox, treas- 
urer; and Mary M. McLeod, assistant to the 
president. 

Founded by Dwight D, Eisenhower in 1950 
when he was president of Columbia, the 
American Assembly is a national, nonpar- 
tisan, educational institution incorporated In 
the State of New York. 

The gift of Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., 
by W. Averell Harriman, and its refitting as 
a site for undisturbed consideration of 
major public issues, were essential to the 
original American Assembly plan, 

Using the procedures established at Arden 
House, the assembly has also joined the fol- 
lowing for meetings across the United States 
and in other countries: 

Albion College, University of Arizona, Asso- 
ciated Colleges of the Midwest, University of 
Arkansas, Aspen Institute, Ball State Uni- 
versity, Battelle Memorial Institute, Brigham 
Young University, University of British Co- 
lumbia, Brown University, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), University of California 
(Los Angeles), Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs, University of Colorado, Creighton 
University, Dallas Council on World Affairs, 
University of Denver, Denver High Schools. 

Drake University, Duke University, Emory 
University, English-Speaking Union, Univer- 
sity of Florida, the George Washington Uni- 
versity, University of Illinois, Indiana Uni- 
versity, State University of Iowa, the Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies (London), the 
Johnson Foundation, University of Kansas, 
Kansas City International Relations Council, 
Lawrence College, University of Louisville, 
University of Malaya (Kuala Lumpur), Man- 
chester College, Michigan State University, 
University of Michigan, University of Minne- 
sota. 

University of Missouri, University of Ne- 
braska, University of New Mexico, North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Occidental College, Ohio University, 
Oklahoma State University, University of Ok- 
lahoma, University of Oregon, Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, the Principia College, University of 
Puerto Rico, Rice University, Ripon College, 
St. Louis University, Southern Methodist 
University, Southwestern at Memphis, Stan- 
ford University. 

University of Tennessee, University of Tex- 
as, Town Hall, Los Angeles; Tufts University, 
Tulane University, U.S. Air Force Academy, 
Utah State University, Universidad del Valle 
(Colombia), Vanderbilt University, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, University of Washington, 
Washington University, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, University of Wisconsin, World Affairs 
Council of Boston, World Affairs Council of 
North Carolina, World Affairs Council of 
Pittsburgh, University of Wyoming, National 
YMCA. 

The assembly also cooperates with orga- 
nizations, clubs, and study groups in holding 
informal “little assemblies.” 

American Assembly books are published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., and Frederick A. Praeger, 
Inc. 
For further information write the Ameri- 
can Assembly, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 
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Can Weathermen Tame a Hurricane? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor for Monday, 
August 30, featured a very interesting 
article by Neal Stanford, “Can Weather- 
men Tame a Hurricane?” Mr. Stanford 
described Project Stormfury, a joint pro- 
gram being carried on by the Weather 
Bureau and the Navy which attempts to 
weaken hurricanes by cloud seeding. 

“It is hoped it will be found,” Mr. 
Stanford wrote, “that proper and reg- 
ulated seeding can modify hurricanes 
and take the worst sting out of them.” 
But, he continued, “the project officials 
cannot be 100 percent sure that seeding, 
rather than modifying a storm, might 
not intensify it.” 

Project Stormfury is a fine example 
of the many weather modification ex- 
periments now being conducted despite 
lack of certainty about the basic proc- 
esses involved. Because of this com- 
bination of great activity, lingering gaps 
in scientific information, and great pub- 
lic confusion, I have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 10173, requiring the President to 
make a comprehensive report to Con- 
gress on the status of all weather modi- 
fication activities in the United States. 
This report would inform the Congress 
and the Nation of the progress being 
made, and of the problems which re- 
main. The existence of such elaborate 
and ambitious projects as Stormfury 
demonstrates, I think, the need for such 
a report, and I hope that the Congress 
will favorably consider my bill. 

Mr. Stanford’s article follows: 

CAN WEATHERMEN TAME A HURRICANE? 

(Nore.—For years the U.S, Weather Bureau 
and the Navy have been tracking storms and 
issuing warnings to ships, aircraft, and the 
public. Now the Bureau (part of the new 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion) and the Navy are seeking ways to 
modify the weather—in this case hurri- 
canes.) 

(By Neal Stanford) 

WaASHINGTON.—If a hurricane can be 
tamed, Uncle Sam intends to do it. 

That is the purpose of Project Stormfury, 
a joint Weather Bureau and Navy operation 
now underway in the Caribbean and western 
Atlantic. It involves seeding hurricanes and 
cumulus clouds in a bid to reduce the fury 
of these destructive storms, 

This is the hurricane season, and so one 
group of weather experts, scientists, and re- 
searchists is in the Caribbean experimenting 
with 30 or more tropical cumulus clouds to 
see what the effect of repeated and con- 
centrated seeding is. 

Another group is out in the western At- 
lantic carrying on seeding experiments with 
actual hurricanes. The important thing is 
to do enough seeding over a long enough 
period to be convinced that any results that 
can be identified can be reasonably at- 
tributed to the seeding and not just a fluke 
of nature. 

This seeding procedure is somewhat tech- 
nical, but basically it involves seeding clouds 
surrounding the eye, or center of the storm, 
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with silver iodide crystals in order to release 
latent heat. This is hoped to trigger a chain 
of events, leading to a basic change in the 
circulation and structure of the storm. 

It is not expected to actually stop a hur- 
ricane, but it is hoped it will be found that 
proper and regulated seeding can modify 
hurricanes and take the worst sting out of 
them. 

EXPERIMENTS IMPROVED 


Seeding clouds to weaken the fury of a 
hurricane is not a new idea. But what 
makes this year's experiments different and 
a marked improvement of what has been 
done before is the development of new seed- 
ing techniques. Seeding is done with silver 
iodide generators from aircraft flying over 
the hurricane or storm areas. These make 
it possible to seed a large volume of the 
cloud “chimney” that is near the hurricane 
eye in one flyby of a plane. This, if all goes 
according to plan, will take some energy away 
from the wind system near the eye of the 
storm. This could reduce wind speeds and 
at least lessen hurricane damage. 

The generator involved is the Alecto, de- 
veloped by Dr. Pierre Saint Amand and other 
scientists of the Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion. It is a small piece of equipment, only 
3 inches in diameter and 8 inches long 
and weighs only 7 pounds—not including 
the 4 pounds of propellant mix it contains. 
When fired from a plane it produces a plume 
of smoke through 20,000 feet of vertical 
fall, burning out in 40 seconds. 

Incidentally the rules for this Stormfury 
experiment call for no seeding of a storm 
or hurricane that could be expected to strike 
a populated area within 36 hours after seed- 
ing. The reason is that despite high hopes 
for good results from seeding, the project 
officials cannot be 100 percent sure that seed- 
ing, rather than modifying a storm, might 
not intensify it. Everything suggests that 
massive and sustained seeding will decrease 
the storm's power, but no one knows for sure. 


ATTEMPTS MADE IN 1963 


The only previous efforts along this line 
were in 1963, when seeding was done over 
isolated cumulus clouds in the Caribbean. 
This time the hurricane’s central eye is 
being seeded five times every 2 hours, with 
many Alecto units being dropped on each 
seeding run, Also this time the seeding area 
is to be closely monitored by planes for a 
17-hour stretch—3 hours before seeding un- 
til 6 hours after the last one, in order to 
record changes in the storm characteristics. 

Between 1900 and 1964 there were 299 hur- 
ricanes in the North Atlantic and Carib- 
bean area. Of these, 119 reached the coast 
of the United States. h 1964 12,280 
persons had been killed by hurricanes. Total 
damage is not known. 

However, seasonal damage has averaged 
between $5 million and $50 million annually 


in recent years, In 1954, 1955, and 1964 


damage was estimated at between $500 mil- 
lion and $5 billion each year. 

Hurricanes are defined as tropical cyclones 
with winds of 74 miles per hour or higher. 

When the highest winds are from 39 to 73 
miles per hour, they are called tropical 
storms. When winds are under 39 miles per 
hour they are called tropical depressions. 

Hurricanes are called typhoons in the 
western north Pacific; baguios in the Philip- 
pines; willy-willys in western Australia; and 
Just cyclones in the Bay or Bengal and Indian 
Ocean. 

June through November is the hurricane 
season in the western Atlantic. The months 
of most frequent hurricane occurrence are 
August, September, and October. Here is 
the hurricane frequency record for the 76- 
8 period in which records have been 

pt: 

January, 0; February, 0; March, 1; April, 
0; May, 2; June, 17; July, 26; August, 104; 
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September, 141; October, 69; November, 12; 
December, 2. 


The average is under 5 a year, but it has 
increasing, so the average in the last 
10 years is 6 per year. 
TOTAL OF 11 IN 1 YEAR 

The greatest number in any calendar year 
Was 11 in 1916 (6 reached the United 
States) and in 1950 (3 reached the United 
States]. No hurricanes were observed in 
1907 and in 1914. 

Records indicate that the strongest winds 
near the center of the storm often reach a 
Sustained speed of 74 to 100 miles per hour 
at the surface, and occasionally 125 to 150 
miles per hour, with gusts of even higher 
Speeds. At the eye itself winds fall off 
abruptly. The highest winds possible in a 
hurricane are not known, but there is evi- 
dence from damage that speeds of more than 
200 miles per hour have occurred. 

In small hurricanes the area affected may 
be less than 30 miles in diameter. In some 
hurricanes it may extend out to more than 
100 miles. Beyond the central area less in- 
tense winds may cover an area 500 miles in 
diameter. 

In the tropics the entire storm moves for- 


forward speed generally increases, reaching 
40 miles per hour. The 1938 hurricane that 
Passed through New England was moving 
almost 60 miles per hour. Hurricane Carol, 
in 1954, moved about as rapidly after passing 
Cape Hatteras, N.C. 

Rainfall from hurricanes range from 5 to 
10 inches at most coastal locations near the 
Storm center. But amounts over 30 inches 
have been recorded. When a tropical storm 
moves inland, winds usually decrease rapidly 
but heavy rains continue to fall. This was 
true of Diane in New England in 1955; and 
in Texas after the storm of September 1921. 

A large part of the storm damage, and 
fatalities stemming from hurricanes comes 
from the storm tides involved. The height 
of the surge can be as great as 15 to 25 feet 
higher than the normal tide. 


ENERGY TREMENDOUS 


In 1 hour an average hurricane releases 
energy equal to the electric power generated 
in the United States for 1 year. It is the 
equivalent in energy to 10 Hiroshima-type 
A-bombs every second. 

Hurricane Flossie (1956) dumped 50 bil- 
lion tons of water on the U.S. mainland— 
enough to cover a fourth of the United 
States with an inch of water. 

No one really knows whether Stormfury 
is going to open the door to hurricane con- 
trol or not. But the experimenters are hope- 
ful. Dr. Robert M. White, Chief of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau, says that “if our 8 
hurricane hypothesis is sound, it would ap- 
Pear that we may be able to modify hurri- 
canes some day. Hurricane experimentation 
Presents enormous potential rewards for the 
Nation.” 

Stormfury is the key with which Dr. White 
and Project Director Dr. Joanne Simpson of 
the Weather Bureau hope to unlock these 
rewards, 


Another Success for Local Jobs Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, It has 
been my pleasure to point up some of the 
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successes of the newly established Job 
Corps camp operated by the Department 
of Forestry at Alder Springs in my 
Fourth Congressional District of Cali- 
fornia. I am pleased to include another 
article recently printed in the Willows 
Daily Journal pointing up a representa- 
tive group of three enrollees graduated 
from the camp into specific urban me- 
chanical courses from whence their skills 
will be effectively utilized for society: 
[From the Willows (Calif.) Dally Journal, 
Sept. 2, 1965] 
Trio AT JOB Camp EARN PROMOTIONS 


A trio of Alder Springs Job Corpsmen have 
completed their basic educational courses in 
less than 2½ months and are being trans- 
ferred for training in specific skills, Director 
A. R. Groncki said today. 

He and Educational Director Stanley 
Lynch praised the youths for ambition and 
eagerness to learn. 

Edward Chock of Hawali leaves this week 
for the Gary urban center in central Texas, 
where he has elected to learn drafting and 
electronics, 

In a farewell ceremony at the camp Tues- 
day he received a pen and pencil set en- 
graved with his name. 

“I will never forget the chance that Alder 
Springs has given me,” he commented. 

Gerald Lessner and Jack Qualls have also 
completed the educational program and will 
follow Chock to the Gary urban center with- 
in the next few weeks. 

Lessner, who drove a truck before entering 
the Job Corps, will be trained in diesel me- 
chanics, and Qualls will study radio and TV 
repair. 

The youths passed through several grade 
levels in attaining the required proficiency 
in mathematics and reading to enable them 
to be transferred to the urban center for 
training in specific skills. 

In a brief interview they expressed thanks 
for the opportunity they had been given to 
learn skilled trades. 

They also said they appreciated the 
friendliness with which they had been re- 
ceived in Willows though they acknowledged 
that there was little for them to do in the 
way of recreation such as dancing and in- 
formal get-togethers with others in their age 
group, 

For such activities the corpsmen are being 
driven to Sacramento and San Francisco. 


Award to Mr. Philip Goldberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of this body the 
fact that the National Council of Senior 
Citizens at its medicare victory celebra- 
tion on August 2 singled out, along with 
distinguished Members of Congress, the 
labor movement, and other elements in 
our national life, Mr. Philip Goldberg, 
president of the Hamilton Life Insurance 
Co., of New York City, and the inscrip- 
tion on his award read as follows: “To 
Philip J. Goldberg for outstanding work 
on behalf of elderly citizens.” 

Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY, in 
commenting on this recognition as he 
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presented the award to Mr. Goldberg, 
said: 

He was an outstanding example of the type 
of businessman who put public service ahead 
of private profit—who recognized the need 
to play a constructive role in seeing to it 
that the business community cooperated 
with government and gave leadership and 
talent to the development of programs bene- 
ficial to all Americans. 


Mr. Goldberg had declared in a speech 
in October of 1964 that the very nature 
of medicare is such that it requires a 
partnership of Government and private 
enterprise and that in his opinion the 
legislation was truly in the spirit of the 
American tradition and in the realiza- 
tion of President Johnson’s Great So- 
ciety. He further stated that it was his 
firm conviction that just as social se- 
curity grew to be a boon to the life in- 
surance industry so would medicare 
prove beneficial to the health insurance 
field. 

Mr. Goldberg indeed deserves credit 
as do many other American businessmen 
of his type for the kind of interest they 
take in religious, civic, and political af- 
fairs and I am delighted to be able to add 
my praise to that of Vice President Hum- 
PHREY and John Edelman, president of 
the National Council of Senior Citizens, 
in their tribute to him for the willingness 
to courageously speak out even when it 
is unpopular with some of his colleagues 
in order to fight for decent standards of 
economic and social well-being for all 
Americans. 


U.S. Merchant Marine: Our Fourth Arm 
; of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr, Speaker, the 
war in Vietnam has produced a new 
awareness of the importance of a strong 
merchant marine to the overall strength 
of the Nation. This need has been re- 
peatedly emphasized by our colleague, 
the gentleman from California, WILLIAM 
S. Mariirarp, who nas stressed the im- 
portance of seapower to our national se- 
curity. 

The Glendale News Press in a Septem- 
ber 3, 1965, editorial warns that neglect 
of our merchant marine, known as our 
fourth arm of defense, could seriously 
impair our security. The News Press 
states: 

The Defense Department's error in falling 
to recognize the need for a strong, modern 
merchant fleet to retain balance in our de- 
tense posture is moving the Nation closer 
to a perilous situation. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

Our FourTH Arm or DEFENSE Must BE 

STRENGTHENED 


Mounting demand for supplies for Ameri- 
can forces in South Vietnam, along with an 
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escalation of the war effort, brings into focus 
the need for accelerated programs to solve 
the problems of the U.S, merchant marine. 

Further, it points up the urgent need for 
the United States to move at all possible 
speed to correct a glaring logistics failure 
that threatens future U.S. aid to any part of 
the globe where atheistic communism might 
choose to apply new pressures. 

Representative WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, Re- 
publican, of California, charges that Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, by relying on air 
movement of troops and supplies, underesti- 
mated the importance of sea power. Man. 
Lard predicts the Defense Department may 
have to charter as many as 200 merchant 
ships to supply American needs in Vietnam. 

This confirms the Judgment of Navy officers 
who all along have predicted that the U.S. 
merchant fleet, our withering Fourth Arm of 
Defense, could not support an escalation of 
the war in southeast Asia, and that we would 
have to depend on foreign shipping. 

The Defense Department's error in failing 
to the need for a strong modern 
merchant fleet to retain balance in our de- 
fense posture is moving the Nation closer to a 
perilous situation. 

Dependency on foreign ships to haul war 
materiel to our fighting men is fraught with 
dangerous implications. 

Maritime allies could put conditions on 
their ships to seriously hamper our freedom 
of action, as they did in vetoing economic and 
naval blockades of Red China. 

It is impossible to fight a war effectively 
when any other nation has a say in military 
decisions that must be made by the United 
States alone on the basis of its national policy 
and judgment. 

Since World War II this country has built 
too few cargo ships. The merchant fleet is 
aging and dwindling to the point where we 
have only 900 active vessels, com with 
Russia's 1,200, and the Soviet Union plans 
to triple its tonnage by 1980. 

Air movement of troops and supplies on a 
short-term basis, like the Santo Domingo 
situation, or bolstering forces as we did at 
Guantanamo Bay, could hardly sustain 
troops involved in another South Vietnam 
any more than it can handle the present 
southeast Asia logistics. 

It is imperative in the national interest 
that the President and Congress work in con- 
sort to restore our flagging Fourth Arm of 
Defense to the point where this country will 
be able to keep the supply lines open to our 
troops wherever they are called. 


World Peace Through Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, next 
week Washington will be the host to a 
World Conference on World Peace 
Through Law. As the distinguished col- 
umnist, Roscoe Drummond, points out in 
the following article from the Septem- 
ber 3, 1965, edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, this conference will be a 
defeat for the cynics. 

I urge those who said it couldn't be 
done to register now for the conference 
so that they may see for themselves, 


The article follows: 
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ABA CONPFUTES THE CYNICS— PEACE THROUGH 
Law—A Dramatic BEGINNING 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHincron.—Mark down the World Con- 
ference on World Peace Through Law in 
Washington, September 12-18 as a signal and 
magnificent defeat for the 

The cynics sald it couldn't be done. They 
said it was silly to think it could be done and 
sillier still even to try it. 

The cynics said that, with hot water in 
many parts of the earth and cold peace 
everywhere, this would be no time to talk 
about peace through law, 

But the leaders of the American Bar As- 
sociation didn’t think so at all. They 
thought this was the best time to start, be- 
cause something needed to be done before it 
was too late. 

World law, let alone world peace through 
law, is not just around the corner. Far from 
it. But a tremendous and exciting start has 
been made. 

As a result, more than 2,500 leading law- 
yers and jurists from 110 countries, includ- 
ing 65 chief justices, 153 high court justices, 
and 59 attorneys general or ministers of 
Justice, will gather in Washington to draft 
plans for new international courts, to codify 
and strengthen international law, and to 
build acceptance for an alternative to force— 
for resort to the bench rather than resort 
to the battlefield. 

The first such conference in history was 
held in Athens in 1963, when the leaders of 
the legal profession from more than 100 
countries formed the World Peace Through 
Law Center, which now has 2,000 dues-pay- 
ing members, a sizable annual budget, and a 
$100,000 gift for a world headquarters 
building. 

It has already compiled the first of 50 
volumes bringing together all of the inter- 
national law existent into a world law code 
for ready use. 

It is developing proposals for expansion of 
the world court through regional courts for 
easier access and for still lower trial courts” 
to make it easier for nations to turn to law 
to settle many lesser disputes. 

It is publishing for the first time a direc- 
tory of law, Judges, and lawyers of the world, 
a long needed and valuable tool for the 
legal profession, 

Lawyers from most of the Iron Curtain 
countries will be present for the conference, 
which is a meeting of individuals, not of 
governments. Lawyers from North Korea 
and North Vietnam have not responded. 
Peiping coined a phrase and denounced the 
meeting as an “imperialist plot.” 

It all began when, 8 years ago, the then 
president of the American Bar Association, 
Charles S. Rhyne, followed Winston Church- 
ill, Chief Justice Warren, and the Lord 
Chancellor of London to the podium in Lon- 
don's historic Guildhall and proposed that 
all lawyers join in a common effort to make 
law strong enough to replace force as the 
controlling factor in the fate of man. 

Mr. Rhyne, a Washington attorney, has 
been working at it ever since—and to good 
effect. 

It wouldn't be safe to assume that things 
won't keep on happening, For two reasons: 

Lawyers constitute the most powerful seg- 
ment of society in most every country on 
every continent. 

When the legal profession of the entire 
world mobilizes its influence and talents, as 
it is now doing, a powerful force Is in motion. 
No miracle, but a solid beginning which 
points the way the nations must move if we 
are ever to lay hold of a means to make 
peace equal to our means to make war. 

The world’s legal profession is magnifi- 
cently giving its services to a new client— 
civilization itself. 
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St. Augustine’s Birthday Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, this 
past week, I participated in many of the 
events commemorating the 400th birth- 
day of St. Augustine, Fla., the oldest city 
in the United States. I was master of 
ceremonies at the ceremonies which in- 
troduced the beautiful commemorative 
stamp in observance of the 400th anni- 
versary of St. Augustine and the State 
of Florida. I also attended the dedica- 
tion program of the Pan American Cen- 
ter and the subsequent dedication of the 
spanish building. Many dignitaries 
from Spain and from the Organization 
of American States attended the com- 
memorative events. I am pleased to en- 
close for the Record articles which ap- 
peared in the New York Times, the St. 
Augustine Record, and the Florida 
Times-Union, which tell more in detail 
about the birthday events of St. 
Augustine: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1965 
Sr, AUGUSTINE'S BIRTHDAY Party Is 
UNDERWAY 
(By C. E. Wright) 

Sr. AUGUSTINE, Fta—On September 8, or 
exactly four centuries from the day that 
Adm. Don Pedro Menendez de Aviles came 
ashore to establish St, Augustine, this an- 
cient city’s year-long quadricentennial cele- 
bration will get underway. 

A prolog celebration started yesterday, 
which was the date (Aug, 28, 1565) that 
Menendez sighted the Florida coast. A spe- 
cial Florida stamp commemorating the city's 
400th birthday was issued yesterday. 

Today and tomorrow, there will be eve- 
ning ceremonies on the restored portion of 
St. George Street, two blocks of which will 
be renamed Calle Real, as the Spanish orig- 
inally called it, There will be a formal dedi- 
cation of the restored buildings on the street, 
including the latest addition, the Ribera 
House. 


ADMISSION CHARGE 


The restored Ribera House is being fur- 
nished with 16th-, 17th- and 18th-century 
period pieces acquired in Spain, and with 
paintings of the same eru recently purchased 
at Christie's In London. There will be a 
small charge of admission to the house, at 
which hostesses will acquaint visitors with 
its history. 3 

Dedication of the Pan American Center 
has been set for next Saturday. This event, 
and the subsequent dedication of the Span- 
ish Building, will be highlighted by interna- 
tional participation. A delegation of top 
officials from the Organization of American 
States and another from Spain will be pres- 
ent for these ceremonies. 

The Spanish Building and the Hispanic 
Garden, which separates the former struc- 
ture from the Pan American Center, will 
be dedicated next Sunday. A statue of 
Queen Isabella of Spain, who was ruling 
when Christopher Columbus made his fa- 
mous voyage, will be unveiled in the His- 
panic Garden, It is the work of Mrs. Anna 
Hyatt Huntington, a noted sculptor, who do- 
nated it to the restoration project. 
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SPANISH TREASURE 


Still another structure erected for the 
quadricentennial, the Florida Building, will 
house on its first floor a portion of the treas- 
ure that was recovered from the Spanish 
ships that were wrecked off the Florida 
coast 250 years ago. 

England’s contribution to the quadricen- 
tennial will be a collection of maps, charts, 
and documents relating to navigation in the 
Caribbean in early days. These exhibits will 
be on loan for a year, and are expected to 
be housed in a building to be constructed 
early in 1966, 

The Spanish Building will contain art 
treasures, furniture, tapestries, and other 
items of the decorative art, all of ancient 
Vintage and contributed by Spain. The 
Spanish motif is also being carried out In 
two new restaurants. One of them is in 
the heart of the reconstructed area; the 
second restaurant has just been opened on 
Avenida Menendez, near the old fort. 

One important difference between these 
restaurants and their counterparts, as they 
may have existed centuries ago, is that the 
new ones are air conditioned. 

DAYS IN SPAIN 

A gala feature of the opening festivities 
will be “Dias de Espana“ (Days in Spain), 
which will start next Saturday evening and 
continue for 5 days. There will be strolling 
troubadours, fireworks displays, dancing in 
the streets by flamenco dancers from Spain, 
Spanish and French sword fighting and other 
continuous entertainment. Also 30 gaily 
decorated booths will line St. George Street. 

At noon on September 8, the Roman Cath- 
olic Church will conduct an open-air high 
mass in the area adjacent to the new Votive 
Church, which is under construction. The 
mass will be offered by Archbishop Joseph 
P. Hurley, assisted by six priests. 

A log altar, resembling as closely as pos- 
sible the one that Father Lopez used for the 
first mass on September 8, 1565, has been 
bullt for the occasion. At least 4,000 wor- 
shipers are expected to attend the commem- 
Orative mass. 


[From the St. Augustine 
Aug. 27, 1965] 
CEREMONY ar CASTILLO: COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP WILL BE ISSUED TOMORROW 


Tomorrow will be a red letter day in St. 
Augustine with the introduction of a com- 
memorative stamp in observance of the 400th 
anniversary of St. Augustine and the State 
of Florida. 

The three-color stamp will be introduced 
in a ceremony being sponsored jointly by the 
Post Office Department and the National 
Park Service in the courtyard of Castillo de 
San Marcos Monument starting at 10:45 
am. Congressman D, R, (BILLY) MATTHEWS 
will act as master of ceremonies and Assist- 
ant Postmaster Tyler Abeil will give the 
commemorative stamp address. Abell will 
present this stamp album to H. E. Wolf, 
chairman of the National Quadricentennial 
Commission. 

Other dignitaries coming for the occasion 
include Juan Ramon Parellada, consul gen- 
eral of Spain in New Orleans, Mayor Louis 
Ritter of Jacksonville, and Elbert Cox, re- 
gional director of the National Park Service 
representing the Department of the Interior. 

The ceremony will open with a band con- 
cert by the 536th Air Force Band from Pat- 
rick Air Force Base. 

Included in the hour-long ceremony will 
be a choral presentation by the cast of the 
St. Augustine quadricentennial drama, 
“Cross and Sword,” and the presentation of 
St. Augustine's colorful royal family. 

Following the stamp ceremony the new 
facilities of the National Park Service devel- 
oped for the 400th anniversary will be open 
for inspection, The public is invited to at- 
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tend the colorful ceremony, and for this day 
entrance fees have been waived. All facili- 
ties of the National Park Service at St. Au- 
gustine will be open to the public all day 
without charge. 

Originally the ceremony was scheduled to 
take place on the fort green, but it has now 
been moved to the courtyard inside of the 
fort which will provide better acoustics for 
the speakers, band and chorus. = 

A unique feature will be the availability 
of the quadricentennial commemorative 
stamp at the fort. Also, the Post Office De- 
partment will be set up to cancel stamped 
souvenir programs in the fort. These pro- 
grams will be distributed at the entrance 
to the fort beginning Saturday morning. 

The commemorative stamp, featuring a 
Spanish explorer and done in red, yellow, and 
black, will go on sale at the post office in 
the morning. The Post Office Department is 
already processing a quarter of a million re- 
quests for first day cancellations and is ex- 
pected to do a rush business tomorrow as the 
new stamps go on sale. 

From the Florida Times-Union, 
Sept. 5, 1965] 
Sr. AUGUSTINE From THE BEGINNING THERE 
Was THE Cross 

Sr. AuGusTINE.—"“On Saturday the 8th, the 
admiral landed with many banners spread, 
to the sound of trumpets and salutes of 
artillery. As I had gone ashore the evening 
before, I took a cross and went to meet him, 
singing the hymn, Te Deum Laudamus.’ 
The admiral, followed by all who accom- 
panied him, marched up to the cross, knelt, 
and kissed it. A large number of Indians 
watched these proceedings and imitated all 
they saw done.” 

From the diary of Father Francisco Lopez 
de Mendoza Grajales, September 1565. 

And so it was that Christianity and civili- 
zation began in America. This landing, the 
Mass that followed and the immediate build- 
ing of a community marked the birth of a 
nation on the grounds of the Mission of 
Nombre de Dios in St. Augustine on Septem- 
ber 8, 1565, 400 years ago this coming 
Wednesday. 

Captain-General Don Pedro Menendez de 
Aviles, the Spanish Conquistador, and Ade- 
lantado of Florida, waded ashore at a point 
now known as the Mission of Nombre de 
Dios more than a half century before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, 4 decades 
before the English settled Jamestown and 
210 years before the American Revolution, 

After attending Mass on the shore of 
Matanzas Bay, they made friends with the 
Indians, moved into the great house of their 
village and built a fortification protected by 
24 brass cannon. 

They called the settlement St. Augustine 
and the site of their actual landing, Nombre 
de Dios * * * Name of God. 

From this humble and difficult beginning, 
priests and laymen advanced fearlessly into 
an unknown and trackless continent, carry- 
ing the twin torches of Christianity and 
civilization, 

On Wednesday, some 4,000 persons, in- 
cluding representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, will travel to the mission to attend a 
concelebrated High Mass which will mark 
the founding of the Catholic Church in 
America. 

The concelebrated High Mass, which was 
restored to the Western rite by the present 
Ecumenical Conference after several cen- 
turies, will be the first ever celebrated in the 
diocese of St. Augustine. 

Archbishop Joseph P. Hurley, Bishop of 
the diocese of St. Augustine, will celebrate 
the Mass. Cocelebrants will be six mon- 
signori of the diocese. The Mass will be the 
initial observance of the 400th anniversary 
of the Catholic Church in America. 
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Archbishop Hurley has been a ströng force 
in the State and Nation in focusing attention 
on the American heritage that seems to have 
been overlooked, or, at least, not emphasized 
by many historians. 

“In general,” the archbishop has stated, 
“Americans know American history—all but 
the first chapter. Our country started with 
the planting of Christ’s cross and with the 
offering of the mass, the sacrifice of redemp- 
tion. It is the story of St. Augustine. It is 
the story of Father Lopez, conquistador for 
Christ.” ; 

In order to help tell the first chapter of 
American history and to perpetuate the heri- 
tage Spain gave to America, the St. Augu- 
stine Foundation was formed under the arch- 
bishop's guidance more than 2 years ago. 

The St. Augustine Foundation is a non- 
profit organization comprised of priests and 
laymen from all segments of the sprawling 
diocese which extends from the Georgia- 
Florida border to a point near Vero Beach 
and from Naples on the west coast to the 
Apalachicola River. 

The stated purpose of the foundation is to 
initiate a national demonstration of faith in 
God and love for country. This demonstra- 
tion will take two forms, one of a spiritual 
nature, the other physical. 

The mass this week will be the first of 
many religious events which will take place 
at the mission and at the Cathedral of St. 
Augustine, one of the oldest church build- 
ings in America. 

The highlight of the religious events will 
be a eucharistic congress which will be held 
in St. Augustine in the spring. Other serv- 
ices in commemoration of the religious be- 
ginnings of America, will take place during 
the coming year. 

The diocese of St. Augustine and the St. 
Augustine Foundation have undertaken a 
dynamic and dramatic construction program 
on the grounds of the mission in observance 
of the 400th birthday of the Catholic Church 
in America. 


To prepare, so to speak, for the completion 
of the quadricentennial monuments, the 
mission grounds have undergone & vast im- 
provement program, including construction 
of a 150-car parking area with space for 10 
coach-type buses. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of the memori- 
als will be a 20-story stainless steel, illumi- 
nated cross—called the Great Cross, or the 
Beacon of the Faith. 

An architectural and engineering achieve- 
ment which promised to make it unique, the 
Great Cross will stand untethered at a point 
adjacent to Matanzas Bay on the grounds of - 
the mission where Menendez began the first 
settlement in America. 


The cross, according to authorities, will be 


the highest winds ever recorded in Florida— 
without support. 

It is under construction in Boston and will 
be shipped to St. Augustine in 50-ton sec- 
tions in the near future. Because of the 
extremely critical problems of placing the 
joined sections as a single 20-story unit 
into the and architects 
ordered a short delay in the placement pro- 
cedure. Originally scheduled for placement 
in a giant socket on a gleaming white tri- 
angular base this month, no firm erection 
date has been announced as yet. 

The second quadricentennial monument is 
a votive church, which is now under con- 
struction. The church, made of native 
coquina stone, will have dual altars, one 
in the interior, the other outdoors facing 
a plush meadow. 

Wednesday's concelebrated high mass will 
be said in the outdoor sanctuary before the 
sweeping walls of the coquina apse on an 
altar of logs being constructed for the event. 
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Adjacent to the votive church and con- 
nected by a curving coyered walkway will be 
the center for historic research of Spanish 
Florida. The St. Augustine Foundation has 
become the depository for one of the largest 
collections of historic documents concern- 
ing the Spanish occupation with the acquisi- 
tion on microfilm of the east Florida papers 
from the Library of Congress, and the Stet- 
son collection from the University of Flori- 
da. These records now join the mission's 
extensive holdings of original documents. 

The mission research library will be open 
to students, scholars, and historians as well 
as the general public. 

Another phase of the construction of the 
monuments honoring the quadricentennial 
is the restoration and expansion of the 
Cathedral of St. Augustine, one of the oldest 
church buildings in the Nation. The parish 
itself is the Nation's oldest. 

Murals of special wood laminate which will 
resist cracking and , will tell the 
story of the founding of the Catholic Church 
in America. 

Other paintings and murals will line the 
walls and the sanctuary and chapels, accord- 
ing to the architect, George Stickle of St. 
Augustine. 


The quadricentennial monuments, skill- 
fully blended with the old structures on the 
mission grounds, and the restored cathedral 
are expected to attract national attention 
and help bring St. Augustine to its proper 
place in history as the birthplace of the 
Nation. 


Pulp Sex Novels Thrive as Trade Comes 
Into Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of H.R. 980, a bill to provide 
for the return of obscene mail matter, 
which overwhelmingly passed the House 
several months ago and which is now 
awaiting action by the other body, I am 
constantly reminded of the ever-growing 
need to curb the rapidly expanding trade 
in obscene literature. In this connection 
I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an article which appeared 
in the Sunday, September 5, edition of 
the New York Times: 


PULP Sex NOVELS THRIVE AS TRADE 
COMES INTO OPEN 


(By Paul L. Montgomery) 

The pulp sex novel, once considered the 

preserve of pasty-faced men in shabby over- 

coats, has from underground to be- 
come an $18 million a year business. 

This year, by conservative estimate, the 


ism, incest, and other pursults that used to 
be treated primarily in medical journals. 

In the well-ordered dirty-book stores, of 
which there are now a dozen in midtown 
Manhattan, special sections are set aside for 
the most popular categories of aberrance. 
The largest emporium displays 1,000 titles, 
ranging from “Address for Sex“ to “Wife 
Traders.“ 

Much of the expanded market, however, 
has come from other outlets. Racks of the 
sex paperbacks blossom these days in many 
cigar and candy stores, and even some drug- 
stores, They are a profitable item. 
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To some, the ready availability of the pru- 
rient indicates progress toward American ma- 
turity in matters sexual. Others, including 
the censorship groups and most churches, do 
not agree. 

“A veritable floodgate of obscenity [has 
been] opened in the last 12 months in the 
form of obscene pocket books, ma: „and 
greeting cards, to such an extent that It is 
unbelievable,” the Mayor's Citizens Anti- 
pornography Commission reported recently. 

There are few on either side of the argu- 
ment, however, who would deny that the 
increasing number of sex novels are badly 
written, joyless, repetitious, and twisted in 
their emphasis on the sneaky and the ab- 
normal. It is difficult not to regard many 
of the outpourings of extravagant language 
and soaring passion as boring, if not comical. 

Even those who write and publish the 
works feel they are engaged in a less than 
noble profession. 

FRUSTRATION A FACTOR 


One commercial writer who has produced 
a number of the pulps says he writes “by and 
large for men who are afraid of women.“ He 
believes that men buy such books to feel 
superior to the heroines, who are either sex- 
ually insatiable, Inclined toward Lesbianism, 
or aggressively given to other unattractive 
practices. Thus the book buyer, the writer 
says, “feels he's not really missing a lot in 
relating so poorly to women.” 

The editor of a leading line of sex books 
believes his audience is primarily made up 
of “frustrated men.” The books, he says, 
allows such men to "transfer their guilt feel- 
ing about their inadequacies from them- 
selves to the women in the book.” Lesbian- 
ism is the most popular theme at present, he 
believes, because the reader “gets two im- 
moral women for the price of one.“ 

The writers of the pulp novels get a flat 
rate averaging $750 or $1,000, although some 
smaller concerns pay much less. It takes 
about 2 weeks to complete a book. 

According to one editor, many of the men, 
and the few women, who write sex books 
have enough talent to move on to better 
things, but very few do. On the whole their 
lives are disorderly and speculative; few have 
families or live outside the large cities. 


THREE CLASSES OF PUBLISHERS 

The publishers fall generally into three 
classes. First there are the three middle-of- 
the-road ones—Midwood Books and Lancer 
Books, both of 185 Madison Avenue, and 
Beacon Publishers, 808 Third Avenue. A 
second class, which produces slightly more 
sensational Items, are the dozen or so con- 
cerns in Chicago, Detroit, and on the west 
coast. 

The third group, which is responsible for 
what the trade calls “the very rough stuff,” 
consists of fly-by-night operators. These 
are men, generally of unsavory character and 
long experience in the trade, who conduct 
their business wherever there is space for 
their suitcase. 

The suitcase operators generally begin by 
assemblying two or three manuscripts, 
though they are not above stealing stories 
that have been printed by others. They 
get them printed cheaply, usually in a run 
of 50 or 60 thousand. The books appear with 
an imprint like “An Atlas Book” but have 
no publishers’ name or address. They then 
sell thelr output to a distributor for about 
half the cover price and move on. 

The fly-by-night product is selectively 
distributed—that is, it goes only to “trust- 
worthy” outlets. Most of it is available in 
the midtown stores. 


SUGGESTION EMPHASIZED 


The more respectable concerns put out a 
polished product, long on suggestion but 
short on actual prurient content. Larry 
Shaw, the editor of Lancer Books, says he 
judges manuscripts “on whether the writer 
has a story to tell aside from sex.“ Readers 
of the concern’s Domino Books—the sex book 
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line—would be “really disappointed if they 
are looking for pornography,” Mr. Shaw says. 

The 10 Domino Books for August and Sep- 
tember include 7, that judging from the 
covers, have a lesbian theme. The others, 
the covers say, are about a “desperately 
wanton woman,” an “untamed, man-crazy 
temptress, and a Manhattan apartment 
overflowing with warmly wanton girls.” 

Mr. Shaw notes that there are fewer and 
fewer taboos to be observed in sex books. 
“The censors have suffered several setbacks 
nationally,” he says. “Our main problems 
now are the local level.” 

Until 2 or 3 years ago, nymphomania was 
the most popular theme for the pulp paper- 
backs. Since then, however, lesbianism has 
gained the ascendancy, although it appears 
now to be losing ground to male homosex- 
uality. Books about sado-masochism and 
fetishism, generally involving secluded 
castles, bullwhips, tight leather suits and 
spike-heeled boots, have also become popular. 


SELLING TRICKS USED 


The preparation of the final package ls re- 
garded in the trade as a high art. The key 
elements are a lurid cover painting—gen- 
erally costing $200 or $300—spicy blurbs on 
the front and back covers and the first inside 
page, and a suggestive titie. 

Some title words apparently have a hyp- 
notic effect on buyers. One compilation of 
current books includes “Flesh Avenger," 
“Flesh Drunk,” Fleshpot.“ “Flesh Castle,” 
“Flesh Cousins,” “Flesh Fancy,” “Flesh 


Village,” and "Flesh Whip.” 


move all profanity. It is not considered to 
be in good taste. 

Four-letter words, which are common in 
serious fiction, are carefully avoided, because 
they are considered to have an antierotic 
effect on readers. One sex book writer who 
was asked if he used obscenity in his stories 
replied “Good God, no—that’s dirty.” 

Because a lot of the buying of pulp books 
is on impulse, most publishers try to get 
some mention of sex in each paragraph. In 
this way, the casual browser will be caught 
up in the product no matter where he opens 
the book. 

The last task is to give the book a mes- 
sage. This practice is based on a Supreme 
Court ruling defining obscenity as material 
“utterly without redeeming social impor- 
tance.” 

A letter to writers from one sex book pub- 
lisher discusses the matter in depth. “Es- 
sentially, we are interested in publishing 
adult novels exploring lesbian or hetero- 
sexual love as it applies to our society today,” 
the letter begins. 

Then comes the message: 


“The attitude of society toward all the 
plot ingredients should be carefully consid- 
ered. Whatever is frowned upon by society 
should not, obviously, be advocated in the 
plot. For example, in stories dealing with 
lesbianism, whether or not the characters 
ultimately decide to practice lesbianism 18 
less important than their realization that 
such practice would result in financial, so- 
cial, emotional and/or psychological prob- 
lems which would offset the advantages they 
might find in lesbianism. Therefore, if they 
did decide to practice it, they would be 
doing so with full knowledge that their lives 
would not be completely happy.” 

RULING RECALLED—1963 

Actually, in a 1963 ruling, State Supreme 
Court Justice J. Irwin Shapiro shifted the 
ground of the argument somewhat. His de- 
cision is regarded as a landmark by both 
civil libertarians and dirty-book publishers. 

Justice Shapiro ruled that pulp sex novels, 
while “profane, offensive, disgusting and 
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plain unvarnished trash,” still “ have a place 
in our society.” 

“There are those who, because of lack 
of education, the meanness of their social 
existence or mental insufficiency, cannot cope 
with anything better.“ he argued. Slick- 
paper confessions, pulp adventure, and 
comic-book type of magazines provide them 
with an escape from reality. 

“In an era of bikinis, which reveal more 
than they conceal of cinemas, which show 
females swimming in the nude—one must 
conclude that these books, in the mores 
of these days, do not constitute hard-core 
pornography. Coarse they are, but so is 
much in our civilization.” 


LOW PRINTING COSTS 


The books cost from 5 to 7 cents a Copy 
to print. Shipping, which is absorbed by the 
publisher, comes to another penny. The 
publisher generally realizes about half the 
cover price, which can range from 50 cents 
to $1. The other half is divided between 
distributor and retailer. Press runs range 
from 50,000 copies for the small concerns 
to 100,000 for the large ones. 

The estimate for the sex book industry's 
annual income of $18 million, a conservative 
figure, is reached by multiplying the year's 
harvest of titles (500) by an average press 
run (60,000) and an average price (60 cents). 

Retallers can increase their profits, how- 
ever, by blacking out the original cover price 
and raising it a quarter. When this is done, 
the book is generally wrapped in cellophane 
to give it an extra illicit look and to discour- 
age aimless browsing. 

After the distributor, the last step in the 
production is the retailer. These are gen- 
erally a group of tight-lipped, harassed men 
who must bear the brunt of police raids, 
fines, and pressures from censorship groups. 

“I'm a businessman,” the owner of one 
midtown store says. “If these creeps want to 
buy those books, I can't stop them. I don't 
even think about it: I just sell.“ 

As he spoke, a group of purchasers milled 
around in the shabby “gentleman's section,” 
pawing the products. Every once in a while 
the clerk would say mechanically, “All right, 
pick em out, pick em out—you can read 
them at home.” 


FEW GET RICH 


It is generally agreed in the trade that 
only a very few distributors and publishers 
have grown rich from the dirty-book trade. 
Most in the business seem perpetually to be 
on the ragged edge of existence. The only 
ones this business is good for are lawyers,” 
one writer says. 

There is no evidence that the pulp busi- 
ness is slackening. The writers and publish- 
ers continue to turn out the product, al- 
though some do it reluctantly. 

Recently, a man in a respectable profes- 
sion was appalled to find that a friend of 
his who writes dirty books under a pseudo- 
nym had dedicated one of them to him. He 
Called the writer on the phone. 

“How come,” he asked, “you put my name 
in the book when you won't eyen use your 
own?" 

“I should put my name on a book like 
that?“ the writer replied. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
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remarks in the Recor I include my re- 
port to my constituents of April 8, 1965: 


WASHINGTON REPORT From CONGRESSMAN 
Jim Martin, SEVENTH DISTRICT, ALA. 
BOYCOTT IS UN-AMERICAN 

Martin Luther King’s arrogance in calling 
for a boycott of Alabama has exposed his ir- 
responsibility and caused many who have 
been misled by him to have second thoughts 
as to his real motives. His pious statements 
about wanting to improve life for the Ne- 
groes sounds hollow when he advocates 
wrecking Alabama business and industry 
which provide jobs for thousands of Negroes. 

It will be my continued purpose to expose 
the false motives of the selfseekers in 
America as well as those who would destroy 
our traditions of freedom and who would 
scrap the Constitution, 

In a news story last week in the Washing- 
ton papers a business firm, the Childs Secu- 
ritles Corp., announced it was going along 
with the demands of the self-appointed 
savior of American Negroes and boycotting 
Alabama. In answer I stated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: “I am amazed and 
shocked that a reputable business firm would 
be so unethical and so lacking in American 
principles as to participate in such an action. 
The support of an economic boycott against 
a whole State and its people is a well organi- 
zed Communist technique which has been 
used to topple every government which the 
Communists have taken over.“ 

I shall continue to call to the attention of 
Congress and the American people any busi- 
ness firm, union or other organization which 
joins in the un-American action of taking 
part in a boycott of Alabama, 


CALL FOR COMPLETE INVESTIGATION 

In a speech to the House of Representa- 
tives I called upon the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities to conduct a thor- 
ough and complete investigation of all 
groups “responsible for lawlessness and vio- 
lence." I included CORE, the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship, NAACP, and the Southern Conference 
Education Fund. Calling for this investi- 
gation, I said, in part: 

“Nearly 2 months ago I asked the Presi- 
dent and the Members of this body to use 
their great influence to bring an end to the 
defiance of law and order in Alabama. I de- 
plored then, and I deplore now, acts of vio- 
lence and the tearing down of law and order. 
No decent, self-respecting, law-abiding 
American condones murder or those who 
incite to murder. We are against lynching 
and mob rule and killing whether Inspired by 
cowardly riders in the night or pious hypo- 
crites agitating in the public streets, 

“On numerous occasions I have pointed 
out the Communist influence in some of the 
organizations responsible for the demonstra- 
tions in Selma and other places. These 
charges should be investigated, not shrugged 
off by these leaders as the leaders of vio- 
lence did so casually on several TV interviews 
last Sunday. 

“I call upon the American people to stop 
following false leaders who trade upon our 
national trait for compassion for our fellow 
man to engage in un-American pursuits.” 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL BILL 


The Republican policy committee, of which 
I am a member, unanimously endorsed the 
water pollution control bill, S. 4, after it 
had been improved through Republican ef- 
forts in my Committee on Public Works. 
The bill, as amended, meets with the ap- 
proval of the State governments, industry, 
and all organizations concerned with clean- 
ing up our rivers and streams. We cannot 
deny that the steadily increasing pollution 
of the once clear waters of the United States 
has become a problem of concern to all 
Americans. Here again, our task was to put 
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into proper perspective the role of the Fed- 
eral Government, the States, local commu- 
nities, industry, and private individuals. 
The Senate version gave undue powers to the 
Federal Government. The House version has 
removed the dangers of Federal control and 
domination. 
HOUSE ACTIONS 

The House approved unanimously the Wa- 
ter Resources Planning Act. In this area too 
there is a proper function for the Federal 
Government, This bill establishes a Water 
Resources Council and provides for the set- 
ting up of river basin planning commissions 
with plans for Federal, State, interstate, local 
and private development of our water re- 
sources. 

The House approved also, with only one dis- 
senting vote, a bill to help our older citizens 
by authorizing assistance to the States in 
developing improved programs at the com- 
munity level to help solve the problems cre- 
ated by aging. 

By a unanimous vote the House approved 
H.R. 4257, to amend the Manpower Training 
Act of 1962. The history of this legislation 
has been good, and progress has been made 
toward retraining American workers unem- 
ployed because of technological advances. 
The amendments strengthen the program 
and assure better cooperation between Fed- 
eral and State governments. 


SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS 

As far as time and the demand of legisla- 
tive business permits, I will continue to tell 
the story of the South in other sections of 
the Nation and report to southerners the at- 
titudes existing elsewhere. This past week- 
end I spoke in Atlanta, Ga., Raleigh, 
N.C., and Birmingham. In addition I made 
several TV appearances and radio broadcasts. 


Our Trade Policies Puzzling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr, LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 3, 1965, the Glendale News 
Press contained a very perceptive edi- 
torial which discusses inconsistencies in 
our foreign and trade policies. It un- 
derscores some of the major reasons 
there is confusion on the part of both 
our allies and the people over the policies 
of this administration. 

As the editorial concludes: 

It is pure folly for this country to 
fighting what the President has termed 
“all-out war” on the one hand and then 
enter into agreements with Communists in 


another part of the world to feed Hanoi’s men 
at the front. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 


I submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 


Our TraDES POLICIES PUZZLING 
With Russia intent upon challenging the 


be 
an 


“United States at the world trade market- 


place, the need for careful reevaluation of 
trade policies becomes increasingly apparent. 

Proposed sale of $250 million in subsidized 
American wheat to the Soviet Union, for in- 
stance, is inconceivable at a time when 
American boys are fighting and dying in 
South Vietnam to preserve the freedom of 
southeast Asia. 

Concern over balance of payments is small 
excuse for subverting our friends and sub- 
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sidizing our enemies. It is all the more 
ironic that we should be considering such a 
proposal when atheistic Communists in that 
corner of the world are destroying millions 
of dollars worth of U.S. warplanes. 

The United States cannot on the one hand 
condemn Canada, Argentina, Great Britain 
and France for trading with Red China, Rus- 
sia and their satellites, when it is prepared 
to ship wheat to Russia to sustain Vietcong 
and North Vietnamese combat forces. 

Although the United States leads the 
Soviets at the international marketplace 
with $39.9 billion in imports and exports 
recorded in 1963, compared Russia's $15.4 
billion, Russia’s foreign trade is growing at 
a pace nearly double that of the American 
rate. 

Chemicals, paint solvents, synthetic fib- 
ers, wheat and even tallow for making muni- 
tions have been shipped by the United States 
to Russia, bringing a distinct chill to those 
who recall how, just before Pearl Harbor, 
the United States shipped scrap iron to 
Japan, and even tried to do business with 
Hitler. 

Tt is time the free world waged serious 
economic war on the enemy, putting an end 
to this ridiculous firtation. If it is to con- 
tinue to lead the cold war offensive, the 
United States must take the initiative. 

Our allles showed good cooperation when 
trying to topple the Castro regime through 
economic sanctions until the United States 
announced its eagerness to sell wheat to Rus- 
sia, Our British friends could hardly be 
blamed for selling buses to Castro. Soon 
after that, France, Spain and others ex- 
panded trade with Cuba and the dike burst. 


It is pure folly for this country to be 
fighting what the President has termed an 
all-out war on the one hand and then 
enter into agreements with Communists in 
another part of the world to feed Hanol's 
men at the front. 


Utah’s Symphony Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has become, in the 
past years, one of the real cultural cen- 
ters of the Western States. Salt Lake 
City is one of just seven cities in the 
United States to have its own ballet com- 
pany. Salt Lake City has both legitimate 
theater and the excellent theatrical per- 
formances of the University of Utah. 
And Salt Lake City hosts its own sym- 
phony orchestra. 

The Utah Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Maestro Maurice Abravanel, 
has been recognized as one of the finest 
in the country. Although Salt Lake 
City, compared to the giant metropolises 
on the east and west coast, is still only a 
small city, it has been able to sponsor, 
develop, and appreciate not only the 
many other fine cultural activities but 
also this excellent musical group. 

The orchestra performs in the beau- 
tiful Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City, famous for its size and history and 
its marvelous acoustics. Almost all of 
the musicians in the orchestra work full 
time at other jobs, giving their night and 
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weekend hours to their devotion to ex- 
cellent music. Maestro Abravanel has 
won a fine reputation in his own right 
and, during the off season for the Utah 
symphony, spends time traveling on tours 
as guest conductor in the United States 
and Europe, and making recordings. 

We in Utah are all justifiably proud 
of our fine symphony orchestra as a part 
of the excellent cultural achievemenis 
made by our State. 

Earlier this year, Maestro Abravanel 
was interviewed for a Voice of America 
program, which is now being broadcast 
throughout the world. 

The following is an exerpt of that in- 
terview which appeared in the Deseret 
News of Salt Lake City: 


STORY or Uran’s ORCHESTRA TOLD FOR VOICE 
OF AMERICA BROADCAST 

Question.. Salt Lake City has an orchestra 
which is astonishing. The Utah Symphony 
Orchestra is one of the very best in the coun- 
try. How did it develop in the community of 
Salt Lake? Were there any special features 
in the cultural life of the community that 
you found when you came or have developed 
since you came? 

Answer. Salt Lake City and Utah were 
settled by Mormon ploneers. They had a 
musical tradition. Early Murmon times were 
very hard and on their very long Journey from 
the east, the Mormons had the habit of first 
singing together before they went to sleep 
at night. When they came to the Salt Lake 
valley, which was completely desert at the 
time, even before they had the necessities of 
life, they bullt a bowery where they could sing 
and dance. This was before they had roofs 
for homes over their heads. So there has 
been a musical tradition from way back . 

This I may say is the only place I know 
in the United States where people came, not 
in pursuit of a better life materially speak - 
ing, but because of an ideal. And that nat- 
urally gives a certain color to the whole popu- 
lation whether Mormon or not. 

Question. How do you characterize this 
symphony? 

Answer. Well, I think I am very objective 
about this orchestra. You have read the re- 
views where it says that the Utah Symphony 
plays almost always better than many, many, 
many orchestra anywhere. And I'll tell you 
why. This orchestra has a fantastic esprit 
de corps. They have a fantastic pride in their 
work. We have quite a few top musicians 
who could sit in any orchestra anywhere in 
the world. But my musicians are happy. I 
have also many housewives, students, and 
young people in the orchestra. In first re- 
hearsals of a new work, we don't go too much 
in detail. But the people take their music 
home. They have a tremendous pride in their 
work. We meet from 6 to 8:30 at night. Six, 
meaning that they can have full-time jobs, 
eat their dinner, and rush to rehearsals. 
Eight-thirty, meaning that if they have band 
jobs, they can leave and still take the band 
jobs. So it is a shoe string, high wire, high 
rope operation, And it works. 

Question. Could you tell us something 
about the community support of the sym- 
phony? 

Answer. I can tell you very simply. The 
community down to the very last man or 
woman is very proud of their symphony 
and loves this orchestra. People stop me on 
the street and say, Mozart was so beautiful 
last night. Can't you record it?“ 

So that spirit is there. It shows also with 
3,750 subscribers for 13 concerts a season. 
This is the only city of this size that has an 
orchestra of this quality and also an or- 
chestra that gives some 75 concerts in a 
season and that records. We have right now 
84 recordings in the catalog. 
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We make it a practice when any small 
town can pay about half our costs, we will 
go no matter how far itis. And we go yearly 
to little places that have no more than 4,000 
or 5,000 inhabitants. Sometimes it is 
started by one lady, a manager, or news- 


per. 

Question. I still must ask how does one 

account for so much esprit? Is it the fact 
that your musicians perform such magnifi- 
cent works that so many other musicians 
don’t have the opportunity in which to par- 
ticipate? Is it the fact that this community 
is so much alive? Is it these surroundings? 
How do you account for these things, Mr. 
Abravanel? 
Answer. I discovered here in Salt Lake 
that you have something you don’t have 
even in Zurich, Switzerland, or in Munich. 
Within 40 minutes here you have your 
choice of 7 canyons and 2 or 3 places where 
you are 12,000 feet, We have the best skiing 
slopes. You go there and you have complete 
silence, blue sky, snow in the air, fresh clear 
air. You know I believe that contributes to 
the atmosphere to make good music. I be- 
lieve this is the reason. There is a natural 
selection. Those musicians who don't love 
music very much do not have to stay in the 
orchestra. The money is not that good: 
They can leave. But when they do, they 
make room for younger people who have the 
devotion and to stay in the orchestra. 

I am very convinced that music, more 
than any other art, is most important as an 
art. Every art is important. We all agree 
that all societies are being Judged more by 
their artistic achievements than anything 
else. That naturally includes painting and 
poetry and sculpture and everything else. 
But music has a completely different func- 
tion in addition in our modern civilization. 
Music is much more Important than just 
something for music lovers. I belleve we 
should come back to ideals of past times 
where everybody had a music education. 
This is a very needed ingredient in our lives. 

Question. Tell us about the Tabernacle 
hall where you perform your concerts. 

Answer. The president of the Mormon 
Church, President David O, McKay, made 
the best speech for the Utah Symphony 
many years ago when he said he was very 
grateful every time we were playing and 
were heard on broadcasts because of the good 
influence. For several years now we have 
been playing in the Tabernacle for our con- 
certs completely free of charge which 
is naturally a very important contribution. 

Question. Today, Mr, Abravanel, was a 
particularly delightful day in that I got a 
profile not only of your symphony orchestra, 
but of your city. You have a relationship 
here between orchestra, conductor, and city 
which is quite unique. I would say it is al- 
most unique in the world in the sense that 
the qualities of leadership and enthusiasm 
which your conductor has brought with the 
symphony, combined with the background 
of the community, have given it a character 
which is quite remarkable in the least. 

It is a rather impressive picture we have 
of an exceedingly lively cultural institution 
in an exceedingly lively city. It will be quite 
a shining star in our firmament of lectures. 

Answer. The Utah Symphony is one thing 
I did help create. There ts an orchectra 
now when before there was none. We have 
opera now, done very well. We have bal- 
let, thanks to a first-rate choreographer. 
We have chamber music, a woodwind quar- 
tet, and a brass cholr that play in the ele- 
mentary schools. We have composers who 
have their works performed. We have 
teachers because our players have the time 
to teach. So we have an ontire musical 
culture right here at home. We make is 
possible for young talented people to per- 
form. Most of my people are Salt Lakers 
who had never played in an orchestra. We 
have the spirit of continuity. We have young 
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People who know they have a chair in the 
orchestra and they will not have to go away 
to be 
too, because they are their 
friends, This is their orchestra. 
simple as that. 


It's as 


Ike Makes It Clear: With L.B.J. on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the dif- 
ferences of opinion among some Members 
of this House about what we should or 
should not be doing in South Vietnam 
has been interpreted in certain quarters 
as a rupture in our bipartisan approach 
on foreign policy. The recent statement 
of support for the administration’s po- 
sition by former President Eisenhower 
did much to correct this impression. I 
Commend it to your attention, Mr. 
Speaker, and to that of our colleagues: 


Ike Maxes It CLEAR: WitH LB. J. on 
VIETNAM 

This week the Nation again had the pleas- 
ure of watching the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
crusade for peace in action. An impressive 
Performance it was, for it left no doubt of 
where the former President stood. And what 
Ike did, it seems to us, was good for the 
Nation and for the Republican Party as well. 

We have no doubt that President Johnson 
Was grateful for the firm statements of sup- 
Port not only on Vietnam but also on the 
administration's decision to back down in 
the United Nations dues dispute. In fact, 
the anti-U.N. people, ready to pounce on 
Ambassador Goldberg's announcement in 
New York, were cut down by General Eisen- 
however almost before they had a chance to 
make their first move. 

But the big development was on Vietnam. 
Until quite recently, the GOP has racked up 
à remarkable record of responsible support of 
the administration’s foreign policy. In fact, 
the needling has come chiefly from some 
Democrats on Capitol Hill and from a fuzzy- 
thinking (and relatively small) segment of 
the population that just won't remember 
the lessons of Munich. Nevertheless, the 
ghost of Munich is walking again, and the 
former President, acutely conscious of the 
Meaning of appeasement, stated the case for 
drawing a line in southeast Asia with ex- 
Quisite clarity. 

He also noted the need, in time of crisis, 
for presenting a united front to the world. 
Granted that there always will be certain 
Cissenting noises in the background, it 
Should be clear that the United States is 
United on its policy in southeast Asia. Here 
is the President, of one party, and a former 
President, of the other, speaking almost with 
One voice. 7 

We would not attempt to sort out the 
Confusion of statements this last week that 
Prompted General Eisenhower to speak so 
candidly. On the one hand, there seemed 
to be a Republican attempt to show that 
there is a division between General Eisen- 
hower and President Johnson. There was 
Also the Implication that someone was using 
the former President for political purposes. 
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All of which, it seems to us, added up to so 
much nonsense. And some Re 
spokesman did not add much luster to the 
party’s record of bipartisan support in for- 
eign policy. 

But indirectly, good may have come of it 
all. The former President felt that he had 
to say, once more, what he thought he had 
said quite plainly before. With Lyndon B. 
Johnson and with the vast majority of 
Americans, he stands for peace and freedom. 
In the case of South Vietnam, that means 
that the line must be drawn against aggres- 
sive communism and that, if the terrors of 
all-out war are to be avoided, there can be 
no retreat until peace and freedom are guar- 
anteed for the Vietnamese people. 

‘That is what Dwight Eisenhower said. Mr. 
Johnson should be grateful for this restate- 
ment by an elder statesman so widely re- 
spected here and abroad. The Nation should 
be grateful. And so, come to think of it, 
should the Republican Party. 


Agricultural Labor in California—A 
Realistic Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to publicly thank the Secretary of 
Labor for his certification last week of 
9,500 additional Mexican workers to save 
the California tomato harvest from 
catastrophe. The workers were certified 
on the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary’s California Farm Labor Panel who 
are to be commended on their efforts to 
remain continuously abreast of Califor- 
nia’s ever-changing agricultural labor 
problems. 

California growers this year have 
stampeded to mechanize, to use women 
and children and athletic teams to har- 
vest at wage rates which are the best in 
the Nation, higher than any contem- 
plated minimum wage law and competi- 
tive with industrial wages in many parts 
of the country. Additionally, better 
than three-fourths million dollars is be- 
ing paid by growers in a futile attempt 
to recruit farmworkers in other aileged 
pockets of surplus labor in other parts of 
the country. 

Hank Tweith’s Independent Herald 
of Yuba City, Calif., further puts this is- 
sue in perspective as follows: 

THE QUALITY or LABOR 

The quality of mercy may drop gently 
from heaven but the quality of labor does 
not, and, if the mercy of growers in Sutter- 
Yuba isn’t strained this season, their pa- 
tience with the quality of their work crews 
has been tested mightily. 

If this facet of the farm labor problem 
hasn't percolated through the thousands— 
more likely millions—of words that have been 
spoken and written on this year's labor crisis, 
it Is only because the farmer and his spokes- 
men are not as articulate as they should be 
in presenting agriculture’s case. 

Over the years some of the most unpleas- 
ant words that have ever blotted paper have 
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been the accusations that farmers delib- 
erately exploit their hired hands by depress- 
ing This laint is no more 
valid t growers than it is of any em- 
ployer who is faced with the chore of using 
labor in production, sales, and service. To 
show a profit on operations, growers, like fac- 
tory owners, automobile dealers, and hot dog 
stands must get marketable production from 
their work force. 

This has been particularly true in Califor- 
nia where farmers actually mass-produce 
fruits and vegetables almost half of the 
total U.S. production—and they do so from 
a cornucopia of abundance that permitted in 
other days—when labor costs were low—con- 
siderablo waste. 

Yet, the California farmer has, for more 
than a generation, paid the biggest farm pay- 
roll in the Nation and maintained the second 
highest pay rate scale—exceeded only by 
Washington State where the hired labor pool 
is small and crop production small. 

But in recent years as quality standards 
have stiffened and labor costs haye climbed, 
economic survival has depended greatly upon 
the yield per acre a grower could achieve. 
High yield cannot be obtained with a labor 
force that is careless or casual or, in a true 
sense, unskilled. 

This skill factor in farming is surrounded 
by misinformation concerning the degree of 
skill required from an adequate farmworker. 
The myth is exaggerated, of course, by the 
fact that the pertinent requirements are of 
a mature not marketable anyplace else but 
in agriculture such as the ability to work 
long hours under a hot sun in a dusty fleld 
with. constant strain on muscles most of us 
don't even know we have. 

It is no special criticism of men and 
women in the Nation’s heaviest pockets of 
unemployment that they do not have, in this 
stage of an industrial- urban society, those 
skills. Some people cannot sew or cook and 
there are others who cannot handle the 
equations of stellar navigation. 

When growers complain— ofttimes bit- 
terly—that 200 workers reported to a field or 
orchard at 7 a.m. and that by 9 only a hand- 
ful were still working, they may be inclined 
to comment—or at least find themselves as 
saying—the crews are too lazy“ to work. In 
calmer moments, most of them might agree 


that the labor available is frequently simply 


unable to perform the function of climbing 
trees or bending over hours ata time. Some 
people, it is reported, cannot write news 
stories, repair television sets, or play the 
piano. 

Because wages in farming are based on 
production—as strangely enough they are in 
every nonpolitical activity and sometimes 

ers have used as much as they 
could, piece rate pay scales for their work 
force, paying some startlingly high pay- 
checks under this system to some of their 
hired hands. 

But piece rate scales are only a means 
of measurement and do not help a grower 
get a crop out of orchard or field when 
fruit or vegetables are at precisely the right 
stage of maturity. Too early or too late 
means an unmarketable harvest. Unskilled 
labor on any pay scale means damaged trees 
and vines and wasted efforts by other crop 
handlers. 


When gang labor was the complete key 
to the California harvest with as many as 
700,000 people working at peak seasons and 
in a time when there was more farm back- 
ground in the Nation’s populace than there 
is today, it was possible with a combina- 
tion of skilled farmworkers and a large 
number of eager hands and strong bodies to 
deliver a satisfactory tonnage. Seven tons 
of peaches per acre or 10 tons of tomatoes 
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wasn't bad then although such growers go 
quickly bankrupt now. With relatively low 
yields, with lenient quality standards and 
with low wage rates, there was still a margin 
of profit for farm operators. 

But as wage rates have risen—and they 
have been going up steadily for more than 
a decade—there has developed sharper labor 
management on farms and greater research 
into automation to eliminate the more ardu- 
ous phase of farmwork—the hauling, the 
lifting, the d to retain still the 
services of those who could stand the heat, 
the dirt and the monotony of farm har- 
vests. 

Some of sharp vision may have noticed 
the decline of winos on farm payrolls in re- 
cent years—a direct result of management 
recognition that a part-time worker at full- 
time pay hurts production and inflates pay- 
rolls. 

Until this year in California, the Mexican 
bracero filled the gap where management 
and machines has not yet reached. For 
years, legally and illegally, he had been part 
of the California farm scene but in recent 
years he was a regulated “package” force, 

almost exclusively to special crops, 
and his loss in the first 8 months of this year 
has affected harvests of lettuce, strawberries, 
cotton, sugarbeets, asparagus, dates, and 
tomatoes to varying degree depending not 
on substitute labor but on advancements in 
mechanization for each commodity. His 
background in a native agricultural society, 
where, for the most part, he worked in one 
form or another of husbandry or didn't 
work at all, made him ideal for the seasonal 
activity which creates almost all of the farm 
jobs in California. He was transported here 
under contract, did what was asked of him 
or was sent home and was available when 
needed. 

He was no more “enslaved” than are the 
Beatles to make contracted appearances and 
his wages were the prevailing scale of the 
district where he worked—set by the Govern- 
ment, not the grower—and were very high 
in relation to what he could make in Mexico 
and substantial by any standard when he 
was truly skilled. As a matter of fact he 
was not “cheap” as a worker. Last year in 
the Sacramento Valley, the minimum bra- 
cero wage was $1.25 an hour, the average was 
$1.50 and ranged to $2.50 and higher for 
some workers. In addition, the grower 
picked up a payroll charge for administra- 
tion, transportation, insurance, room and 
board that added up to, at least, another $1 
an hour per man, 

But the bracero did get the work done 
whereas his substitutes this year in the same 
fields, including football players, women, and 
other youngsters have not done so well no 
matter how willing. Too many growers this 
year have found themselves paying a mini- 
mum of $1.40 an hour for a production with a 
cash value of $1 or less. How many plumb- 
ing firms could afford to pay their artisans 
pipe and lug 40 percent more than their sery- 
ices would bring in the marketplace? 

In the farm labor crisis of 1965, the most 
frustrating situation has been the bland 
statements by Government Officials and la- 
bor union leaders that growers could get all 
the help they need if they would pay 
enough. Yet, how may physicists, concert 
musicians, topflight salesmen, competent 
executives and skilled administrators would 
they get—at any scale—with an ad in the 
morning newspaper? Somewhat more, we 
suspect, than the 14 tomato pickers located 
in one combing of Louisiana. 

One of the requirements for learned ut- 
terances on the criteria for farm labor should 
be a week's work in a peach orchard or to- 
mato field, or, even, the relatively soft job 
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of hoeing sugarbeets on a summer's after- 
noon in the Sacramento Valley. 

These experts on labor might discover the 
farmer’s problem is almost as simple as de- 
livering a pound of flesh without a drop of 
blood. 


Congressman Horton Welcomes March of 
Dimes Big City Meeting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, On Oc- 
tober 4 and 5, 1965, in Washington, the 
National Foundation, March of Dimes— 
will convene its most important meeting 
of the year. At that time, more than 500 
top-level volunteer leaders, representing 
all 50 States and every major city, will 
plan the 1966 March of Dimes campaign 
against birth defects, one of the Nation’s 
leading causes of premature death and 
disability. 

The importance of their task cannot 
be overstated. Each year in the United 
States, an estimated 250,000 babies are 
born with significant birth defects. Sixty 
thousand children and adults and an 
estimated half million unborn babies die 
as a result of these defects. With the 
exception of heart disease, no other con- 
dition claims so many lives. 

Some of the causes of these tragedies 
are known. The news media recently 
focused attention on the thousands of 
defective children being born to moth- 
ers infected with German measles dur- 
ing last year’s epidemic. In most cases, 
however, neither causes nor means of 
prevention nor specific methods of treat- 
ment are known. 

The National Foundation—March of 
Dimes, has made a strong in 
the fight against these problems through 
its national network of treatment centers 
and an international program of scien- 
tific research. It is to map a program 
of expansion in this urgent campaign 
that these volunteers from across the 
country are meeting here in Washing- 
ton. 

The National Foundation—March of 
Dimes, since its establishment in 1938, 
has always believed that the way to 
solve a problem in America is to bring 
its importance home to the public. When 
the people are convinced that the job 
is important enough, they will do some- 
thing about it. That is what happened 
in the fight against polio when the pub- 
lic, through the March of Dimes, achieved 
one of the most important medical vic- 
tories of our time: the development of 
the Salk and Sabin vaccines. 

The men and women attending this 
national conference will be truly repre- 
sentatives of the people of their States 
and communities, where they are labor- 
ing to bring about an awareness of the 
birth defects problem. They are the 
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chairmen of each State March of Dimes 
organization, the State chairmen of 
women’s activities, and the chairmen of 
the largest of the foundation’s 3,100 
county chapters. Last year, they and 
their counterparts coordinated the work 
of an army of some 3 million volun- 
teers, including a corps of nearly a mil- 
lion Marching Mothers who visited an 
estimated 10 million homes distributing 
educational materials and seeking finan- 
cial support for the March of Dimes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that a great 
part of America is involved in this mas- 
sive struggle. I know that all the Mem- 
bers of this House join with me in wel- 
coming these dedicated people to our 
Capital City and in wishing them every 
success as they plan the important work 
of attacking the scourge of birth de- 
fects. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I wish to include 
my weekly report to my constituents of 
April 22, 1965: 


WASHINGTON REPORT From CONGRESSMAN JIM 
MARTIN, SEVENTH DISTRICT, ALABAMA 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION RESOLUTION 


The House passed House Joint Resolution 
1, proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for presidential succession. 
The vote was 368 to 29 and I was one of the 
29 voting against the resolution. This is one 
of those technical pieces of legislation not 
easy to explain, but I feel there is grave 
danger in approving an amendment to the 
Constitution which would make it possible 
for an appointed official, never having been 
approved by the people, to become President 
of the United States. 

Under this proposal, upon the death of the 
President, the Vice President, having taken 
the oath as the new President, would appoint 
a new Vice President. His appointee would 
have to be approved by the Senate and 
House, but there are no restrictions as to 
whom he could appoint. I could not help 
but think whom the present Vice President. 
Husert HUMPHREY, might appoint if fate 
decreed that he became President, Certain- 
ly, his choice would be approved by the pres- 
ent liberal majority in the House and Senate. 
This worries me when I remember that on 
their first vote after having been sworn in as 
Members of the 89th Congress and having 
taken an oath to uphold the Constitution. 
149 Members of this Congress voted not to 
seat the legally elected Members of Congress 
from the State of Mississippi. What could 
happen in the future, and what kind of man 
could be appointed as Vice President if some 
later Congress, made up of ultraliberal-rad!- 
cals, decided to impose their choice on the 
people? It is too dangerous a power to con- 
fer lightly. 

I believe we should follow the present 


order of succession which makes the Speaker 
of the House next in line for Vice President- 
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When the Vice President moved up on the 
death of a President, the Speaker would 
become Vice President and the House would 
elect a new Speaker. In this way we would 
insure that those holding the highest and 
Most powerful offices in the land would have 


been approved, at least in their selection 


Originally, by the people. The succession 
amendment will now have to be approved by 
a majority of Btate legislatures and I hope 
some consideration may be given these 
Points. 


INVESTIGATION OF UN-AMERICAN GROUPS 


The House approved an appropriation of 
$50,000 to permit the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities to investigate the 
Ku Klux Klan. I voted for the appropriation 
because I believe we should bring out in the 
Open all the facts concerning any group 
Where there is suspicion of un-American ac- 
tivities. I did, however, urge the House to 
include in the investigation such organiza- 
tions as COPE, the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, NAACP, and 
the Southern Conference Education Fund. 
If these groups and their leaders have noth- 
ing to hide, why should they object to a full 
and complete investigation of their activi- 
ties, their motives, and those who plan dem- 
Onstrations and call for breaking the laws 
of the land. It was quite interesting to note 
that the liberals in the House were against 
the investigation because they were afraid 
it would lead to a demand for an investiga- 
tion of all these organizations. 


SOCIALISM FAILS AGAIN 


While the Johnson administration hails 
each additional step toward socialism as a 
victory, the world witnesses another failure 
in socialism—France is going broke under 
its state controlled, socialistic programs. 
Last year the Government-owned railroads 
in France lost $20 million. (Yet, the rail- 
Toad union leaders just a few weeks ago 
Called for the US, Government to take over 
the railroads here.) The French Govern- 
ment-operated gas company lost $7 million 
in 1964. The Paris airport lost $6 million last 
Year. Paris subways and bus systems con- 
tinue to run up big losses. The French Goy- 
ernment last fall conceded that its medicare 
Program was bankrupt. One hundred and 
twenty-two nationalized industries in Prance 
are losing money. In contrast, private in- 
Gustry in France is flourishing. 

Before we go whole hog for the Great So- 
ciety, Lyndon Johnson promises through 
Socializing more and more of the private 
Sector in the United States, it makes good 
Sense to take a look at Socialist failures 
Whenever private incentive is taken away and 
Private initiative curtailed. 

The United States bulit the greatest econ- 
omy in the history of man, offered greater 

ts to more people and created the 

highest standard of living, all under private 

enterprise. Let's not lose that spirit now 

by turning to new economic systems here, 

Systems which have been tried by country 

Sse country and have failed in every in- 
ce. 


Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Amendments of 1965 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
eration the bill (H.R. 3141) to amend 
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the Public Health Service Act to improve the 


grants under that act to such schools for the 
awarding of scholarships to needy students, 
and to extend expiring provisions of that act 
for student loans and for aid in construc- 
tion of fecilities for students in 
such schools and schools for other health 
professions, and for other purposes. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida, Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to address myself for 
a moment to the provisions of this bill 
which will revise the current system of 
securing accreditation for schools of 
nursing under the Nurses Training Act 
of 1964. 

The committee bill contains a provi- 
sion which will allow the official ac- 
creditating body to be a regional ac- 
crediting agency or State approval 
agency in the case of schools which offer 
associate degree programs of nurse 
training. This provision will correct an 
obvious deficiency in the existing law 
which was even recognized by the Office 
of Education when it designated the Na- 
tional League for Nursing as the sole 
accrediting body for funds, under the 
act of 1964. At that time the Office of 
Education stated that amendment of the 
law might be necessary in view of the 
special circumstances which many of the 
junior colleges were in. 

The part that the associate degree 
programs have been playing in our 
country has been well documented in the 
general debate but I would like at this 
time to insert in the Recorp some state- 
ments, provided by the National Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, which reflect the 
feeling and need for the amendment 
which is contained in the committee bill: 
STATEMENTS REGARDING QuALITY or ADN 

PROGRAMS EXCERPTED FROM RECENT CORRE- 

SPONDENCE 

Helen M. Wolfe, president, California 
League for Nursing, January 15, 1965: 

“The quality of Califórnia associate de- 
gree programs in nursing can be documented 
by student performance on the licensing ex- 
amination and in the work situation. This 
includes the following results in the Califor- 
nia State test pool examination: 


“1959 (967 examinees) : 
Mean for all five tests 


Associate degree program 
Diploma programm 


Baccalaureate program 582 
1962 (1,263 examinees) : 

Associate degree program 544 

Diploma programm m 548 


Baccalaureate program 573” 


Albert E. French, president, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Agricultural and Technical 
College, Canton Branch, August 17, 1965: 

“The community colleges in New York 
State have been successful in training regis- 
tered nurses in associate degree programs. 
One such college had yet to have a failure in 
the State board examinations a year or so 
ago after more than 5 years of operation. 
The advisory committee at this college found 
general satisfaction among employers of 
nurses with graduates of associate degree 


James L. Wattenbarger, director, Division 
of Community Junior Colleges, State of 
2 da, Department of Education, August 17, 
1965: 

“The quality of these programs has been 
unquestioned from the start. We used 
guidelines developed by the nursing profes- 
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sion. We applied the same careful planning 
procedures and analysis of quality all along 
the way. The success of our programs may 
be in part measured by the success of the 
graduates in their State examination. The 
percentage of students who successfully pass 
their State board examinations is very high. 
The enclosed graph shows these facts for 
November 1964.“ 

William G. Dwyer, president, Board of Re- 
gional Community Colleges, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, August 20, 1965: 

“Since the early 1950's, community colleges 
have offered associate degree programs in 
Nursing. Students completing this course 
of study have enujoyed outstanding success 
in the State R.N. examinations. This ap- 
proach to providing more nurses was devel- 
oped under a Kellogg grant and represents a 
change in training from an apprenticeship 
(3-year diploma school program) to an edu- 
cational program (2-year ADN at a junior/ 
community college)“ $ 

Edward Simonsen, president, California 
Junior College Association, August 27, 1965: 

The success of associate in arts degree 
graduates in State licensure examinations 
has been excellent. Cooperating hospitals, 
the medical profession, and the communities 
have been most enthusiasitc about the 

Preston N. Tanis, director, Northwestern 
Michigan College, August 24, 1965: 

“During the past 3 years, we have been 
able to develop an associate degree nursing 
program which was badly needed for some 
time in this part of Michigan. To date, our 
graduates have satisfactorily passed their 
State board examinations and have been ad- 
mitted without any difficulty as registered 
nurses.” 

Randolph Newman, president, Santa Rosa 
Junior College, August 19, 1965: 

“Santa Rosa Junior College has had a 
program in professional nursing since 1945. 
The program is under our Jurisdiction and 
is subject to accreditation by the State of 
California Board of Nursing Education and 
Nurse Registration. We have graduated 391 
students from our program and its quality 
is indicated by the fact that during all of 
these years only four have failed to pass the 
licensing examination which would permit 
them to follow the profession in this State.” 

Roy F. Bergengren, Jr., president, Daytona 
Beach Junior College, August 24, 1965: 

“We have an outstanding associate degree 
program in nursing education and have 
graduated highly successful classes. Ours is 
one of a number of Florida programs es- 
tablished with the assistance of the Kellogg 
Foundation and the State Board of Nursing.” 

Oscar H. Edinger, Jr., president, Mount 
San Antonio College, August 19, 1965: 

“The quality of our nursing program and 
its enthusiastic community and professional 
support is amply attested to by the eagerness 
by which our graduates are sought, and by 
the enthusiastic participation of the ad- 
visory committee on which Is re ited 
almost every major medical facility in the 
district. We have maintained a 100 percent 
placement record of graduates, and many of 
them have rapidly risen to leadership and 
supervisory positions. The college place- 
ment office and the department chairman 
of nursing consistently receive more job 
orders than the number of students that 
can be accommodated in the program. It is 
common practice for doctors’ offices, civil 
service agencies, and hospitals to send 
brochures, application forms, and descrip- 
tive materials describing the benefits to be 
derived from employment with their institu- 
tions as inducements for our students.” 

H. R. Buchser, president/superintendent, 
San Jose City College, August 23, 1965: 

“That our nursing program is of high 
quality if reflected in our graduates’ success 
in the RN examination, in which they have 
constantly scored in the top quarter in com- 
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petition with graduates from all California 
schools of nursing. Our program is strongly 
supported by hospitals, the medical and 
nursing association, and the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee in the community.” 


Civil Rights, Yes; Civil Disobedience, No 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
struggle for equality before the law and 
in the eyes of our fellow men continues 
and doubtless will continue as long as 
man is on this earth. 

The major struggle on this front in 
America today is the struggle for equal 
opportunity and equal protection of the 
law. 

The following article by Louis Wald- 
man, which appeared in the August 1965 
edition of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, is a complete reply to 
those who would advocate—in the pur- 
suit of justice—civil disobedience. 

I commend the article to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

Cıvıl RicHTs—Yes; CIvIL DISOBEDIENCE—NO: 
A REPLY TO DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 
(Address delivered by Louis Waldman on 

Saturday, June 26, 1965, before the summer 

membership meeting of the New York 

State Bar Association, at the Laurels Hotel, 

Monticello, N.Y.) 

On Wednesday, April 21, 1665, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., addressed a meeting of the 
Association of the Bar of the city of New 
York on the subject “The Civil Rights 
Struggle in the United States Today.” In 
that address Dr. King made a strong and 
eloquent plea for civil rights for our fellow 
citizens of the Negro race. He also dealt 
with another subject of far-reaching impor- 
tance, not only to Negroes, but to every 
single American and to our Nation as such, 
a subject on which he has spoken and writ- 
ten before: his program for civil disobedience 
as a means of achieving not only civil rights 
but to remedy all injustice. 

Insofar as Dr. King made a plea for Negro 
civil rights, I say with emphasis: Civil 
rights—yes, Insofar, however, as Dr. King 
advocated civil disobedience, I say with equal 
emphasis: Civil disobedience—no. 

For myself, long before Dr. King was born, 
I espoused, and still espouse, the cause of 
civil rights for all people along with causes 
aimed at abolishing poverty and lifting the 
standards of workingmen, regardless of race 
or color, to a higher level of civilized exist- 
ence, and providing for equality before the 
law, human dignity, and social and economic 
Justice. In my world we were, and are, color 
blind. I have never ceased believing in the 
rightness of these causes. I am happy to 
say that more and more Americans, not only 
in the profession of the law, but in every 
walk of life are in the realization 
of these dreams, which are at the heart of the 
American dream. 

The Nation's response, and the ever-grow- 
ing support for civil rights for the Negro, is 
reflected by the actions of all three branches 
of our Federal Government, by the U.S. 

- Supreme Court, beginning with Brown v, 
Board of Education in 1954, by the Exec- 
utive, from the White House down, and by 
Congress enactment of new legislation, a 
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process continuing up to the present. And 
this, it should be recorded in the interest 
of truth, is also the fact in the overwhelm- 
ing number of our States, going back many 
years. 

But this must be proclaimed for all to 
remember: The unanimous decision in 
Brown v. Board of Education, which is the 
foundation for the progress made in the 
last 10 years, was not achieved by civil dis- 
obedience; sit-ins, lie-ins, or marches. On 
the contrary, it was achieved by reason and 
the appeal to traditional constitutional prin- 
ciples. £ 

Now the rights of Negroes to enjoy the 
same civil rights as do other Americans, to 
equality before the law, to equal opportu- 
nity, to an education, to a job, to vote under 
a system of voter qualifications applied uni- 
formly to all citizens, are all based on our 
constitutional system of government, and 
the laws enacted under the Constitution. 
Those who assert rights under the Consti- 
tution and the laws made thereunder must 
abide by that Constitution and the law, if 
that Constitution is to survive. They can- 
not pick and choose; they cannot say that 
they will abide by those laws which they 
think are just and refuse to abide by those 
laws which they think are unjust. And the 
same is true of decisions on constitutional 
principles. 

The country, therefore, cannot accept Dr. 
King's doctrine that he and his followers 
will pick and choose, knowing that it is 
illegal to do so. I say, such doctrine is not 
only illegal and for that reason alone should 
be abandoned, but that it is also immoral, 
destructive of the principles of democratic 
government, and a danger to the very civil 
rights Dr. King seeks to promote, 

Stripped of all pejorative rhetoric, what is 
this program of civil disobedience which Dr. 
King advocates? In his address on April 21, 
Dr. King said the following: 

“Before I close I feel compelled to com- 
ment briefly on the oft-heard charge that 
we who urge noncooperation with evil in the 
form of civil disobedience are equally law- 
less.“ 

And, continuing, he said: 

“The devotees of nonviolent action* * * 
feel a moral responsibility to obey just laws. 
But they recognize that there are also unjust 
laws.” 


Dr. King then performs intellectual acro- 
batics by Jumping from the premise—that he 
and his devotees recognize that there are 
also unjust laws—to the asserted right to vi- 
olate such laws that conscience tells him is 
unjust, that is, in the sole judgment of the 
violator. He defines an unjust law as: 

“One in which people are required to obey 
a code that they had no part in making be- 
cause they were denied the right to vote“; 
and also as being: 

“e © One in which the minority is com- 
pelled to observe a code that is not binding 
on the majority.” 

According to this logic, every person under 
21 or the millions of noncitizens, all denied 
the right to vote, have no obligation to obey 
the law. Now, as to the minority logic. There 
are thousands of laws throughout the land 
which apply only to minorities, and are “not 
binding on“ the majorities. For example, we 
are all familiar with laws which provide 
that application is limited to “cities of 
1 million or more,” or “cities of less than 
100,000,” or just cities as opposed to towns 
or villages. We all know of laws that apply 
only to bankers, farmers, trade unions, man- 
ufacturers, sailors, or electricians or other 
trades or groups, but do not apply to the 
great bulk of the rest of the Nation, to the 
majority. May all such laws be ignored by 
the affected minority because they do not 
bind the majority? 

These glib generalizations in Dr. King's 
advocacy of civil disobedience are as bad as 
they are illogical. For, when literally applied 
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by many of his followers, who do not have 
the sophistication and training of Dr. King. 
such shibboleths lead to an intellectual, re- 
ligious, and moral justification for doing il- 
legal acts of which violence and lawlessness 
are but the extreme expressions. 

»In disobeying such unjust laws, con- 
tinues Dr. King, “we do so peacefully, openly, 
and nonviolently. Most important, we will- 
ingly accept the penalty, whatever it is.” 

Apparently Dr. King thinks that in violat- 
ing laws “openly,” he and his followers are 
more virtuous than those who violate laws 
secretly. As a matter of fact, the reverse is 
true. The open violation of law is an open 
invitation to others to join in such violation. 
Disobedience to law is bad enough when done 
secretly, but it is far worse when done openly, 
especially when accompanied by clothing 
such acts in the mantle of virtue and or- 
ganizing well advertised and financed plans 
to carry out such violations. The secret 
violator of law recognizes his act for what 
it- is: an antisocial act; he may even be 
ashamed of what he is doing and seek to 
avoid disapprobation of his neighbors, But 
the open violator, the agitating violator, acts 
shamelessly, in defiance of his neighbor's 
judgment and his fellow man's disapproval. 

After his address Dr. King was asked ques- 
tions and he gave answers, all recorded. The 
answers to some of these questions are most 
illuminating. 

Dr. King was asked whether he thought 
“there is a right to disobey an unjust law“ in 
those places “where the Negroes actually 
have the right to vote.” This is Dr. King’s 
answer: 

“There may be a community where Negroes 
have the right to vote, but there are still un- 
just laws in that community. There may bë 
unjust laws in a community where people in 
large numbers are voting, and I think wher- 
ever unjust laws exist people on the basis 
of conscience have a right to disobey those 
laws.” 

There we have it. If this philosophy were 
accepted and carried out by the 20 million 
American Negroes, it would be enough to dis- 

our entire society and produce an 
intolerable chaos and a denial of individual 
liberty to every other American. 

But, note carefully, Dr. King does not 
limit his philosophy to Negroes. He says 
“wherever unjust laws exist people on the 
basis of conscience have a right to disobey 
those laws.” To this I say that we are all 
fully aware that human beings, being what 
they are, "conscience" can be, and sometimes 
is, elastic, conforming to what people want, 
both overtly and subconsciously. But, 85 
Dr. King must know, civil disobedience can- 
not end with Negroes alone. You cannot 
build a fence around this kind of program. 
Other people become involved. 

The consequences of Dr. King’s program, 
if allowed to continue, would be disastrous 
to our Nation. For example, if Dr. King's 
erroneous and ill-founded advocacy of civil 
disobedience were applied, let us say, to the 
labor movement and its 15 million organized 
members, think of what it would mean. It 
is common knowledge that the labor move- 
ment is convinced, and in good conscience 
believes, that section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley law discriminates in favor of States 
having the so-called “right-to-work” laws. 
and is unjust. What if in the last 18 years 
the labor movement had proceeded with a 
program of civil disobedience as outlined bY 
Dr. King, and had used its organizational 
power to stage marches, “nonviolent 
marches” of course, sit-ins, “nonviolent sit- 
ins” of course, and other activities—would 
not such actions tend to disorient our politi- 
cally organized society? Let us suppose fur- 
ther that George Meany, his executive coun- 
cil, and the AFL-CIO unions did all of these 
things not only with respect to section 14(D) 
of the Taft-Hartley law, but also with respect 
to other laws, city, State, or Federal, which 
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they honestly and in good conscience believe 
to be unjust to labor. What would happen 
to our country, to our industries, to our com- 
merce, to our trade, to our existence as a 
civilized community? 

The same applies to all other segments of 
the Nation, to farmers, to merchants, to 
bankers, to manufacturers, to pacifists, to 
Catholics, to Protestants or to Jews. What- 
ever the group, if they decide in the name 
of religion, morality or personal conscience 
that certain laws are unjust, then, according 
to Dr. King’s program, they would be justi- 
fied in carrying out civil disobedience. 

Again I ask: If this be so, where would 
our Nation be? Where would our freedom 
be? Where would our civil rights be? 

Dr, King has, not only at this meeting, 
but at other meetings recently, referred to 
Hitler's Germany and said that everything 
that Hitler did in Germany was legal.” 

Apart form the fact that in this bare 
assertion Dr: King is telling only part of 
Hitler's role in relation to law, he is making 
an invidious comparison between Hitler's 
Germany and the United States. I deeply 
resent it. Most Americans in their right 
senses should resent it as well.. Hitler's 
Germany was the product of a viclous mega- 
lomaniac who was a curse to Germany and 
the German people, as he turned out to be a 
curse to other people, and the world at large. 

But I want to remind Dr. King, when- 
ever he makes his next speech and compares 
Hitler and Hitler's Germany to the United 
States, to tell his audience aiso that Hitler, 
when be began in the middle 20's and until 
he finally escalated himself into becoming 
the Chancellor of that unhappy nation, fol- 
lowed the philosophy and practice of direct 
action and civil disobedience. To Hitler and 
his devotees the laws of the Weimar Republic 
and the treaties made thereunder were un- 
just. And from small to vio- 
lating one law after another he built a 
movement which was prepared to accept and 
Obey the laws he thought were just and 
tò defy and violate the laws he thought were 


t. 

Hltler's Germany and all that it represents 
in modern experience, with all its tragic 
consequences, is a most potent argument 
against civil disobedience. There are any 
number of other experiences in the world in 
this century alone, where those who adyo- 
cated and movements to defy the 
laws made by their governments, particu- 
larly democratic governments, have brought 
evil to their countries and to the world. Nu- 
merous Communist as well as Facist examples 
come to mind and should not be passed over. 

And let us not think that Dr. King’s advo- 
cacy of civil disobedience is just for the 
South. He was asked what are the main dif- 
ferences between North and South insofar as 
Civil rights are concerned, and his answer 
came in a flash: 

“Let me say that the problem in a sense is 
the same, There may be a difference in 
degree, but not a difference of kind.” 

And so civil disobedience applies to the 
North as it does to the South, in Dr. King’s 
View. The reason why the North is to be in- 
cluded in the civil disobedience program, ac- 
cording to Dr. King, is that the North is guilty 
of broad injustice in three areas: unemploy- 
Ment, housing, and education. Yet, it is 
Patently obvious, that these three problems 
involve broad social and economic policies, 
On the justice or injustice of which thou- 
Sands of laws, touching on these questions, 
honest men may in good conscience differ. 

Then, as If to cap the climax of the April 
21 meeting, came the last question: 

“Dr. King, does your concept of civil dis- 
Obedience include such tactics as obstruct- 
ing sites where Negroes are not employed, 
Where those who use such means are willing 
to accept the consequences, but are not quar- 
teling with the justice of any law?” 
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Dr. s answer which is self-revealing, 
I set forth in full, as follows: 

“T think all of our demonstrations and 
all civil disobedience must be centered on 
something. In other words, the goals must 
be clearly stated. I think we have to face 
the fact that there are instances wherein 
the process of frustration with the structure 
of things, people find themselves in positions 
of not quite being able to see the unjust 
law. But they see injustice in a very large 
sense existing. Consequently, they feel the 
need to engage in civil disobedience to call 
attention to overall injustice. At that point 
they are not protesting against an unjust 
law. I would say that there are very few 
unjust laws in most of our northern com- 
munities. There are some unjust laws, I 
think, on the housing question and some 
other, but on the whole the laws are just. 
But there is injustice, and there are com- 
munities which do not work with vigor and 
with determination to remove that injustice. 
In such instances I think men of conscience 
and men of good will will have no alternative 
but to engage in some kind of civil dis- 
obedience in order to call attention to the 
injustices, so that the society will seek to rid 
itself of that overall injustice. Again I say 
that there must be a willingness to accept the 
penalty. 

“I think there must be, always, in a non- 
violent movement, a sense of political timing. 
I do not believe in the te use 
of any form of demonstration. I think we 
must be well disciplined and think through 
our moves, and we must clearly define our 
goals. I think some of us, for example, felt 
that the stall-in at the World's Fair didn't 
quite meet that test because certain goals 
had not been clearly defined. On the other 
hand we understood the discontent and the 
impatience and the frustration, and the dis- 
appointment, that led individuals to feel 
that in an unfair world, maybe people should 
not be finding it too easy to get to a World's 
Fair. But at the same time we must set 
clearly defined goals, in calling for demon- 
strations and practicing civil disobedience.” 

This answer, like many others, is full of 
holes and dodges. For example, according to 
Dr. King, as long as there is “discontent” and 
“disappointment” individuals have a right to 
“feel that in an unfair world, maybe people 
shauld not be finding it too easy to get toa 
world’s fair.” And thus stall-ins to block 
the road between New York City and the 
World's Fair on opening day in 1964, in- 
stead of being condemned, gets to be “under- 
stood.” 


From the same sources came the sugges- 
tion that, as a further demonstration of “dis- 
content” and “disappointment” with an un- 
fair world” people should open their faucets 
in their private homes and let water run to 
waste. A simpler name for this conduct is 
sabotage. Where is the end to this type of 
civil disobedience? It seems that private 
sabotage, stall-ins on the highway, le-ins 
in the White House, in the offices of Gover- 
nors and mayors, and in the offices of other 
governmental agencies, do not suggest that 
the end is in sight. 

There is also implied In Dr. King's last 
answer, that if once you state your goal, then 
you are justified in proceeding with marches 
and demonstrations, to a point which, it 
seems to a lawyer, is constitutionally inde- 
fensible. Let me illustrate with a graphic 
example that has only come to the fore in 
Chicago this very month. In the June 13, 
1965, New York Times, there appeared a story 
under the head of “150 Jailed in Chicago 
Sitdown Over Rehiring of School Chief.” The 
repeated demonstrations in Chicago were 
designed to compel Mayor Richard J. Daley 
to discharge Dr. Benjamin C. Willis as su- 
perintendent of schools. The demonstrators 
stated their goal, “Ben Willis must go.” 
Their demonstrations included lying on the 
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streets to obstruct traffic, sit-ins at city 


a Negro minister who is head of the Chicago 
affiliate of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King’s 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
and by Robert Lucas, also a Negro and chair- 
man of the Chicago branch of the Congress 
of Racial Equality.” 

Unfortunately, we have reached a point 
where, if you can gather a large enough 
group who will chant and sing loud enough, 
and if that group can obstruct the normal 
operations of life in the community or of 
agencies of government and that group's ac- 
tions are carried out repeatedly, then they 
seem to feel that they have acquired a legal 
right to do so. Police are brutal“ when they 
stop such actions; mayors are unfair“ if 
they seek to protect life and property; and 
judges and the law are denounced. 

Now, why? 

Dr. King has written a book called “Why 
We Can't Wait,” in which he tells us his 
philosophy and purpose: 

“The purpose of our direct-action pro- 
gram is to create a situation so crisis packed 
that it will inevitably open the door to 
negotiation.” 

At another point, he says: “Actually, we 
who engage in nonviolent direct action are 
not the creators of tension. We merely bring 
to the surface the hidden tension that is 
already alive. We bring it out in the open, 
where it can be seen and dealt with.” 

Thus, we have the philosophy and purpose 
of Dr. King's program. It is to produce 
“crisis-packed” situations and tensions“. 
Such a purpose is the very opposite of non- 
violence, for the atmosphere-of-crisis policy 
leads to violence by provoking violence. And 
the provocation of violence is violence. To 
describe such provocations as “nonviolent” 
is to trifle with the plain meaning of words. 

The perpetual crisis technique has been 
used by the Communist movement through- 
out the world. Both Communist govern- 
ments and parties follow it. As I said, it 
was also used by Hitler in Germany, both 
on his road to power and after power came 
to him, as a means of justifying his arbi- 
trary, brutal and barbarous policy. It has 
been used by every Fascist country we 
learned to know and abhor in this century. 
It is disruptive of democratic society and 
institutions. 


Whether Dr. King knows it or not, or wills 
it or not, the policy of perpetual crisis, of 
Provoking “tensions,” as he calls it, and of 
civil disobedience, are disastrous to the 
Negro people themselves, to civil liberties 
and to constitutional government. Such a 
policy flies in the teeth of the very purpose 
of our Constitution, which is clearly stated 
in the preamble to be, among other things, 
“to insure domestic tranquility.” 

It is time that the organized bar is heard 
on this question. It is time that we tell 
Dr. King and his devotees of civil disobedi- 
ence that the rule of law will and must 
prevail, that violators of the law, however 
lofty their aims or position in society, are 
not above the law. Correction of injustices 
by intimidation, by extra-legal means, or 
inspired by fear of violence cannot longer 
be continued. And law enforcement author- 
ities must make it clear that we are a con- 
stitutional government and the laws 
enacted pursuant to our Constitution must 
be obeyed whether the individuals or groups 
affected by those laws believe they are just 
or not. 

In absolute as well as relative terms, we in 
the United States have built a democratic 
constitutional system second to none. We 
have done so by recognizing the proper 
roles, assigned by our history and govern- 
mental philosophy, to the separation of 
powers in our Government. This separation 
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the sovereignty of States and 
distributes the political and governmental 
authorities and functions at the Federal 
level. It lays down the fundamental prin- 
ciples which regulate the relations of gov- 
ernment with citizens and inhabitants of 
our land. It establishes the rule of law 
through constitutions and the Bill of Rights. 
Our Nation has survived because of the 


dedication to these principles. Our Nation 


will continue to live as long as all of us, 
from lawyer to ditch digger, from judge to 
police officer, insist on according respect and 
Obedience to these basic values of our 
society. 


Head Start Plan Made Year Round 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 


operating under the Mayor’s Committee 
on Human Resources, might well serve as 
a pattern for other cities encountering 
difficulties with their programs. It gives 
me great pleasure to note a new success 
by the Pittsburgh program. So encour- 
aging have been the results this summer 
of Project Head Start in my home city 
that plans are being formulated to make 
it a yearlong part of the antipoverty 
effort. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include a report on our Head 
Start program from the September 3 
issue of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 
Heap Start PLAN MADE Year RounD—Pre- 

ScHooL Am HAILED as Success BY Mayor 

Barr 2 

Results of Pittburgh’s Project Head Start 
have been so encouraging are under- 
way to make it a year-long part of the city’s 
antipoverty effort, Mayor Joseph M. Barr sald 


v. 

Project Head Start is a comprehensive edu- 
cation, health and social service program 
designed to help preschool children from 
disadvantaged neighborhoods to “catch up” 
before starting first grade or kindergarten 
this term, 

SOME 1,160 PARTICIPATED 

Some 1,160 children took part in the sum- 
mer program in 58 public Sre t parochial 
school centers. Mayor Barr sal 
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“The results are encouraging to all of us. 
Federal officials have indicated Pittsburgh's 
program was one of the best run in the 
country, Because of the good results and 
the demonstrable need for this kind of pre- 


school program, planning is now underway 


to make Project Head Start a permanent, 
year-long part of Pittsburgh's antipoverty 
effort.” 

Every child in the summer program re- 
ceived a comprehensive physical and dental 
examination, including testing for sight, 
hearing and anemia. All children were 
served breakfast and lunch each day. 

Special trips were arranged to take the 
children to libraries, the zoo, parks and mu- 
seum. “For most of these children, this was 
their first exposure to such facilities," Mayor 
Barr said, 

OVER 2,000 HOMES VISITED 

Children were selected for Project Head 
Start by citizens’ committees in each of eight 
designated neighborhoods. More than 2,000 
homes were visited. 

Families found in need of additional 
health, legal or social services were referred 
for assistance through the community action 


program. 
credit for success of the educa- 
tional phase of the program goes to the 
Pittsburgh Public School Board and the 
Catholic school system, which established 
the neighborhood centers, Mayor Barr said. 
Seventeen community agencies provided 
services. 
The program was administered by the 
Mayor's Committee on Human Resources, 
Inc., a nonprofit corporation. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and tes 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNncrEsstonaL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
tr aes should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
pors or documents in response to inquiries 

shall submit therewith an 
5 of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


The Epic of Benjamin Russell Hanby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix to the Record, “The Epic of 
Benjamin Russell Hanby,” an essay on 
the life of the American songwriter by 
J. Fred Rippy. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Eric or BENJAMIN RUSSELL HANBY 

(By J. Fred Rippy) 

Although he died shortly after the middle 
of his 34th year, Benjamin Russell Hanby 
quickly became famous as & writer of the 
words and music of popular songs—well 
known not only in the United States but 
also in most of the Western World. Born 
within a mile or so of the village of Rush- 
ville in southeastern Ohio on July 22, 1833, 
some 12 years after the adoption of the Mis- 
sourl Compromise, he died in Chicago on 
March 16, 1867, at the beginning of the un- 
pleasant Reconstruction Era. 

He is said to have written as many as 80 
songs; and at least 4 of them have been sung 
by many people in many lands. Those most 
popular in the United States are: “Darling 
Nelly Gray"; “Up on the House Top.“ some- 
times listed as Santa Claus“; and “Ole 
Shady,” which is a song of a contraband run- 
away slave. Perhaps the most widely sung 
overseas is a religious hymn entitled “Who Is 
He in Yonder Stall?” 

Hanby’s father and the years of trouble 
during which they both lived seem to have 
been the main sources of Benjamin's inspira- 
tion. Both the father, William Hanby, and 
his son hated oppression and devoted them- 
selves to religion, education, and freedom for 
all human beings. 

A native of 3 Will Hanby was 
a playmate and chum of William McGuffey, 
who became the author of popular readers 
adopted year after year in schools of the 
United States from their first appearance 
until after the end of the 19th century. But 
William Hanby was an orphan boy who soon 
became an indentured servant of a bad man 
named Good: Jacob Good, an ex-convict 
from England who specialized in exploiting 
apprenticed boys and engaged in other 
rackets besides, escaping from his crimes by 
forcing -his boys to serve him as alibis and 
lars. 

But Bill Hanby was not a youth devoid of 
moral scruples. His mother was a very re- 
ligious woman and had taught him to tell 
the truth. He refused to Me even for his 
stern master; whereupon the bad man named 
Good beat this apprenticed boy half to death 
and threatened to punish him even more 
severely if he ever attempted to run away. 

Already, however, Bill Hanby had heard of 
the Northwest Territory where “neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude” was per- 
mitted by Federal law, and he soon ran away 
toward the West. Making a perfect story- 
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book escape from a second-story window, he 
hid by day and traveled by night until he 
supposed he had reached Ohio. Moving 
westward thereafter in broad daylight, he 
spied a house on top of a hill; and making 
his way to it to beg for food and directions, 
he discovered to his dismay that he was in 
Virginia and the house belonged to a planter 
and slaveowner. However, the owner was 
away from home, and his wife, though sus- 
pecting that the boy was a runaway inden- 
tured servant, was a kindhearted lady who 
pitied and shielded the lad and helped him 
to escape to his destination. Near Rushville, 
in southeastern Ohio, William Hanby soon 
found employment in the harness business 
with a man named Miller, worked his way up 
rapidly to a partnership, and fell in love 
with Mr. Mlller's daughter Ann. 

Then, at this critical moment, William 
Hanby's conscience began to pain him more 
than usual, until finally he confessed that he 
was a refugee, a runaway indentured servant 
from the forested hills of Pennsylvania, The 
Millers did not seriously condemn him. 
They merely urged him to do what he prob- 
ably already had in mind to do; namely, re- 
turn to Pennsylvania and effect a settlement 
with Jacob Good. But when Bill Hanby ar- 
rived there he found his former master de- 
termined to force him to serve out his term 
of apprenticeship; and the efforts of the bad 
man were defeated only by the intervention 
of a humane judge and the payment of a fine 
that consumed nearly all of young Hanby’s 
say: 

Nevertheless, Bill traveled back to Ohio in 
a happy mood despite the depletion of his 
purse, happy because he was now free in 
both body and mind; and, of course, he soon 
married Ann Miller. Moreover, he eventually 
became a minister and a bishop in the 
Church of the United Brethren, helped to 
found Otterbein College (1845), and offered 
his 5-room house—by then almost filled with 
children—for occasional use as a station for 
runaway slaves arriving by underground 
railroad. Among those sheltered and hidden 
was & runway from Kentucky named Joseph 
Selby who arrived in 1842, and in that house 
on his dying bed told the pathetic story of 
a long-lost sweetheart named “Nelly Gray,” 
who had been carried away to the Deep South 
by a slave trader. 

Benjamin Russell Hanby was only 9 years 
old at this time. But he never forgot this 
pathetic and dramatic experience; and a few 
years later, while on a visit to Kentucky, he 
witnessed a slave auction that refreshed his 
memory of the deathbed scene of his child- 
hood. Finally, in the year 1856 he poured the 
tenderness and tears of his sensitive nature 
into the words and music of “Darling Nelly 
Gray.” Although he was 23 at the time he 
produced his popular song, he was only a 
sophomore. His higher education had been 
delayed by hard work required to support 
the large family of a preacher. By this time 
music had gained his primary interest—per- 
haps with one exception: a girl named Kate 
Winter, with whom he had fallen in love. 

Kate Winter was the only child of fairly 
wealthy parents who lived in a big house in 
Westerville, Ohio, near the Otterbein campus, 
and Kate's mother tried to break up this love 
affair. But her efforts were in vain. 

Otterbein's music teacher, Cornelia Walker, 
taught both Kate Winter and Ben Hanby, 
felt that the two were a good match, and 
encouraged their courtship. as a 
sort of post office for the couple, she carried 


their letters back and forth on her visits to 
the two homes. The Hanby’s finally managed 
to arrange a party in honor of Kate; and 
during a pause on that occasion, a group of 
Otterbein college students stepped forward 
and sang “Darling Nelly Gray,” sang it in 
public for the first time; and that con- 
niving music teacher exclaimed: Ben, that's 
a wonderful song; you should have it pub- 
lished.” And published it was before the 
end of the year 1856—with a dedication to 
Cornelia Walker. 

But it was 2 years later, after Ben had re- 
ceived his diploma from Otterbein College, 
before he and Kate were married. Arguing 
that the wide popularity of his song was 
compensation enough for Ben Hanby, the 
publisher had tried to deprive him of his 
royalties, and a tedious lawsuit had brought 
only a small return, half of which he had 
to share with an attorney. It therefore 
seemed desirable to find a salaried position 
before assuming the obligations of matri- 
mony. 

Benjamin Russell Hanby worked in many 
occupations during the remainder of his 
short life. He traveled in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and other States as agent for his 
alma mater; taught in an Ohio academy; be- 
came pastor of a United Brethren church; 
was forced to resign from his pastorate be- 
cause he insisted that instrumental music 
should be a part of public worship; estab- 
lished a small music school for little children. 

By the year 1864 he had become so widely 

by virtue of the popularity of his 
songs that the John Church Music Co. of 
Cincinnati employed him, and the following 
year he was able to transfer to the more 
distinguished musical establishment of Root 
& Cady in Chicago, where for the rest of 
his brief life he wrote songs for schools and 
churches and the common people; and in col- 
laboration with George F. Root—a 
already famous for his “Just Before the 


material fortune as well as almost global 


poor, he lived at a most opportune era for 
the producer of songs for the people. It 
was a period of crisis that 


“Darling Nelly Gray” became 
song of the Union Army and, strangely 


their way to Gettysburg, and the 
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federates sang and played it during the Siege 
of Vicksburg. 

General Fitzhugh Lee named his horse 
Nelly Gray, and the horse ridden by Jeffer- 
son Davis as he reviewed the Army of North- 
ern Virginia bore the same name. Pickett 
mentioned the song in letters to his young 
sweetheart. And, needless to say, it was a 
favorite of Generals Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan. It was also a favorite of Texas 


cowboys along the Chisholm Trail and at the 


trail’s end in Abilene and Dodge City, where 
they sang it in the saloons and as they stag- 
gered along the streets. Nor was it unfa- 
miliar to those who traveled westward in 
covered wagons. Its most poignant lines are 
these: 


“My eyes are getting blinded and I cannot 
see my way. 

Hark! there's somebody knocking at the 
door 


Oh! I hear the angels calling, and I see my 
Nelly Gray. 
Farewell to the old Kentucky shore. 


“Oh, my darling Nelly Gray, up in heaven 
there they say 

That they'll never take you from me any 
more. 


y 
Farewell to the old Kentucky shore.” 


Perhaps no other song produced by Hanby 
was so widely known and acclaimed in this 
country. But “Ole Shady” could be heard 
for years and years on the steamboats that 
plied the Ohio and the Mississippi and their 
tributaries, in the river settlements along 
their banks—and at several Republican Na- 
tional Conventions as well. 

Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, during the Civil 
War, had refused to surrender runaway 
slaves to their Southern owners unless the 
owners would swear allegiance to the Union, 
and had declared their runaways contraband 
in case the owners refused, thus bypassing 
the Federal fugitive-slave law. Informed of 
this new policy, the Negroes fled from their 
masters by the thousands, and Ts contra- 
bande” became a happy phrase among them: 
“Oh! yah! yah! darkies, laugh wid me, 

For de white folks say Ole Shady is free: 
So don't you see dat de jubilee is a-comin’, 
Comin’. Hail! mighty day. 


“Ole Mars got scared and so did his lady, 

Dis chile breaks for Ole Uncle Aby, 

Open de gates out, here’s Ole Shady 
a-comin’, 

Comin’. Hail! mighty day.” 


As late as 1896 Theodore Roosevelt was 
greeted upon his arrival at the Republican 
convention by this improvised verse from 
that famous song of the runaway slave: 


“Get up, ole gal, an’ blow your horn, 
Don't you see de dust arisin’ ober de corn? 
Dat's Teddy Roosevelt, shore’s you’ born, 
A-comin'! Hail mighty day.” 


The third verse of the original song, a 
favorite of General Sherman, could hardly 
have been welcomed by the South during 
the war and the years immediately follow- 
ing: 

“Good-bye Mars Jeff, good-bye Mis'r Ste- 


phens 
Scuse dis darkey for takin’ his leavins. 
meee | 8 soon you'll hear Uncle Abe's 


Comin’. Tall mighty day 


Nor was “Up on the House Top.“ Hanby's 
popular Christmas song, first published in 
1864, much appreciated and sung in the 
South, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, joyful and beautiful as such verses 
as this seem to me: 


“Up on the house top reindeer pause, 

Out jumps good old Santa Claus; 

Down thro’ the chimney with lots of toys 
All for the little ones, Christmas joys. 
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“Ho, ho, ho! Who wouldn’t go! 
Ho, ho, ho! Who wouldn't go! 
Up on the house top, click, click, click, 
Down thro’ the chimney with good Saint 
Nick.” 


And the same has been true in the South 
of Hanby's worshipful hymn to Jesus Christ, 
the first verse and chorus of which I quote: 


“Who is He in Yonder stall? 
At His feet we humbly fall. 


Tus the Lord, O wondrous story! 
"Tis the Lord, the King of Glory; 
At His feet we humbly fall, 
Crown Him, crown Him Lord of all.” 


But Ira D. Sankey and Dwight L. Moody, 
in the course of their great revivals, made 
the hymn familiar in the North and in the 
British Isles, where it soon appeared in all 
the Protestant hymnals and whence it was 
carried by missionaries to most of the world. 

I conclude my essay with a laudatory state- 
ment found in an address recently delivered 
by Judge Earl Hoover of Cleveland’ in the 
Church of the Presidents—National Presby- 
terian Church—on Connecticut Avenue in 
Washington, D.C.: 

“Born near an Ohio crossroad. Never had 
much money to jingle in his pockets. Wrote 
his music mostly from Ohio crossroad vil- 
lages: “Darling Nelly Gray” at Westerville; 
“Ole Shady” at Seven Mile; “Up on the House 
Top” at New Paris. Finally, after all this 
apprenticeship on the crossroads, he gets 
a big break and is brought to Chicago, but 
death cuts him down almost immediately. 

“In this epic story move Generals Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Lee, and Pickett; slav- 
ery; the underground railroad; the War Be- 
tween the States; the Battle of Gettysburg; 
the Siege of Vicksburg; the March From 
Atlanta to the Sea: political cam- 
paigns; Negro minstrel troupes; * * * Rob- 
ert Ingersoll and James G. Blaine; Dwight L. 
Moody and Ira D, Sankey; Robert Todd Lin- 
coln and Teddy Roosevelt; * * * the Church 
of England; * * * a young Ohio minister 
forced to give up his pulpit because he 
brought musical instruments into the 
church; a youth whose music swerved the 
course of history, * * * enlivened the 
campfires both of the Confederacy and the 
Union, of the pioneer traveling west in his 
covered wagon, and of cowboys driving cat- 
tle * * * from Texas to Abilene; music— 
immortal music—that encompassed the 
globe and still, after a century, Is sung on 
every continent. 


In the preparation of this sketch I have 
relied heavily upon Judge Hoover's eloquent 
address, which was inserted in the Appendix 
(pp. 4406-4412) of the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for Aug. 9, 1965. Very brief accounts 
of Hanby's life and works have appeared 
in the “Dictionary of American Biography” 
(vol. 8, p. 217, with a bibliographical note) 
and “The National Cyclopaedia” (vol. 23, pp. 
124-125). 

Judge Hoover, perhaps too enthusiastically 
under the fervor of State pride, proclaimed 
Hanby the Stephen Foster of Ohio, There 
are, of course, many similarities. Both com- 
posed Negro songs and both died young, 
though Hanby's working time was 5 years 
shorter than Foster's. 


The Real Alabama—Part LIV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the remarkable facts of 
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Alabama’s economic strength is the ex- 
tensive and still-growing system of wa- 
terways. The following article from the 
Birmingham News describes that devel- 
opment: 

Fourth in the Nation in miles of improved 
waterways open to navigation, Alabama has 
the potential to move into the No. 1 position 
among all the States. Today's 1,000 miles of 
9-foot channel may well extend to a full 
1,700 miles within a few years. 

Of prime importance Is the fact that con- 
tinuing studies for more navigable mileage 
as well as work on actual projects is under- 
way. Congress already has authorized com- 
prehension development of the State's river 
basins to provide navigation, hydroelectric 
power, flood control, recreation and many 
other benefits. Funds are on hand for work 
on some of these projects. Continuing mod- 
ernization and improvement is a certainty. 

The Tennessee River enters Alabama near 
Chattanooga, flows south, west and north 
more than 250 miles where it again enters 
Tennessee and moves on to join the Ohio 
River at Paducah, Ky. A 9-foot navigation 
channel now extends from Knoxville through 
Alabama to confluence with the Ohio. 

More than 13 million tons of cargo are now 
transported each year through the Alabama 
portion of the Tennessee's flow, the route 
connecting the State's inland ports at Flor- 
ence, Muscle Shoals, Decatur, Huntsville and 
Guntersville. : 

The Warrior and Black Warrior Rivers flow 
through and serye a rich mineral and manu- 
facturing area in and near the Birmingham 
district. The Warrior flows south to Its con- 
fluence with the Tombigbee and then joins 
the Alabama to form the Mobile River. Tom- 
bigbee headwaters rise in northeast Missis- 
sippi and west Alabama. A strong move is 
underway to obtain funds to dig a channel 
connecting this system with the Tennessee, 
opening up the Midwest to Alabama industry 
for direct water transport. 

A half century ago the Federal Government 
built a series of small locks and dams to 
provide navigation from Mobile to Port Bir- 
mingham, a total of 467 river miles, including 
tributaries. Greater tonnage, bigger barges 
and tugboats made those facilities obsolete, 
and the Government is now in the final 
stages of completing a modernization pro- 
gram replacing those installations with four 
larger locks and dams, 110 feet wide and 600 
feet long. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee is one of the bual- 
est and most useful water routes in the 
Southeast, and has an increasingly impor- 
tant role in Industrial Alabama. More than 
50 industrial plants have located along its 
banks in recent years. 

Alabama Power Co. has built a large hydro- 
electric dam on the headwater tributary to 
control the downstream flow and maintain a 
9-foot navigation channel at all times. 

Alabama and Coosa Rivers and tributaries 
form one of the largest river systems In the 
Southeast. From its head at Montgomery 
to gulf level at the mouth it extends 314 
miles, From Rome, Ga., to Montgomery, the 
Coosa flows 286 miles. The basin contains 
27 Alabama counties, an area which in recent 
years has moved from an agricultural to an 
industrial eccnomy. 

Navigation has been possible on the Coosa 
from Rome to the rapids below Childers- 
burg, Ala. The Alabama has been navigable 
through the years to light-draft vessels and 
the lower 125 miles has been of sufficient 
depth to carry modern tugs and barges two- 
thirds of the year. 

Congress has authorized one navigation 
dam and two multiple-purpose dams on the 
Alabama to provide a 9-foot channel from 
the mouth to Montgomery and up the Coosa 
to Wetumpka, a total of 325 miles, 

Alabama Power is in the midst of a huge 
construction program on the Coosa, follow- 
ing which the Government is expected to 
install locks to provide navigation from 
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Mobile to Gadsden within the next decade. 
Improvements from Gadsden to Rome are 
assured. 

Also authorized by Congress is the deyel- 
opment of the Chattahoochee for 265 miles 
from the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway to 
Phenix City, Ala. This will provide a 9-foot 
navigation channel, reduction of flooding, 
development of hydroelectric power, and in- 
creased water supply. Dam construction is 
progressing. 

Improvement of the Choctawatchee and 
Conecuh Rivers is anticipated within a few 
years. The Corps of Engineers is engaged 
in studies on navigation, flood control, and 
other benefits. 

When planned improvements on the State's 
waterways are completed by the end of 
1970, every county in the State will be 
within 60 miles of navigable water. 

As business and Government leaders see 
it, this will be the key to Alabama becom- 
ing the Southeast’s economic leader. 


Invitation to Violence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent editorial broad- 
cast over Jefferson Broadcasting Co. of 
Charlotte, N.C., on August 31,1965. The 
editorial is entitled “Invitation to Vio- 
lence.” I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that this editorial be printed 
in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVITATION TO VIOLENCE 

Students of psychology are familiar with 
the negative suggestion that brings positive 
results. If you tell a child not to play in 
the mud, you need not be surprised to find 
him playing in the mud in the next 5 min- 
utes. Telling him not to do something may 
put the idea in his mind when he may not 
haye thought of it before. 

President Johnson’s warning that there 
may be riots in the District of Columbia, 
Which is now 60-percent Negro, if the 
Capital's racial problems are not solved could 
be put in the class of the negative suggestion 
that might lead to an unfortunate result. 

Riots do not occur as the result of plan- 
ning by the general public, and probably 
yery few people in Washington have been 
considering starting a riot. But there seems 
to be a general feeling in Washington that 
the President phrased his warning in an 
fort to force Congress into acting on a 
home rule bill for the city. 

If enough discontented people chose to 
do so, they might reason: “The President 
Says we can riot if we don't get home rule. 
So let's go.” 

Of course, the President did not think of 
it in that way at all. But as a former 
Schoolteacher, be might have recalled 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Caesar.” This was 
the classic example of a negative suggestion 
by Marc Anthony that incited a mob, led 
to civil war, and almost overthrew an empire. 

The tinderbox of Washington is in many 
Ways as dangerous today as Rome was when 
Mark Antony made his famous speech. Be- 
Cause there really is imminent danger in 
the situation, it is even more important to 
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avoid saying anything that could be taken 
as an Invitation to violence. 

Possible home rule for Washington and 
racial tensions there are two different things, 
and no one should be encouraged to think 
they are connected. Under normal condi- 
tions, we would say that the people of the 
city should have a greater voice in their 
local affairs. But as the President said, 
Washington does not have normal conditions. 

The reason that Congress has governed 
Was up to now is because so many 
of the city's problems concern Federal rather 
than local services and institutions. It is 
quite probable that not enough attention 
has been given in the past to the needs of 
the private population. But if there is a 
time of crisis now, then this is not the time 
to change the system drastically. 

Washington has many problems in hous- 
ing, employment, education, and rising 
crime rates that would not be solved over- 
night by giving home rule to the residents. 
Yet their sullen frustration at these prob- 
lems is only needled further by public state- 
ments from the President which are intend- 
ed to put political pressure on Congress, but 
might have the result of making an explosive 
situation worse. 

This is no time to be striking matches in 
powder factories. 


Invitation to respond has been sent to 
White House Press Secretary Bill Moyer. 


Southern Justice Is Segregated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS, Mr. Speaker, on August 
27, Natchez, Miss., civil rights leader, 
George Metcalfe, was seriously wounded 
when a bomb, hidden beneath the hood 
of his car, exploded as he turned on the 
ignition. The FBI in Mississippi im- 
mediately announced it would take 
charge of the hunt for the bombers and 
Mayor Nosser, of Natchez, called for the 
apprehension and bringing to justice of 
the criminal. But a forecast of major 
trouble in Mississippi has been made. 
Both Klansmen and members of the 
militant Negro Deacons for Defense are 
known to be heavily armed. Negro citi- 
zens of Mississippi have declared that 
since there is a total collapse of law and 
order in that State and since they can- 
not obtain protection from Federal 
sources, they will no longer suffer mur- 
der and atrocities upon their homes and 
persons without defensive action. 

Mr. Speaker, I have two recent news 
articles, one from Look magazine and 
one from the Washington Post, which 
set forth in starkest terms the story of 
southern justice which has now brought 
us to this fearsome threshold. 

The articles follow: 

From Look magazine] 
SOUTHERN JUSTICE _ 
(By Charles Morgan, Jr.) 

They were an unlikely trio on an unlikely 
trip. Few young people go to Philadelphia, 
Miss., except to visit the campgrounds of the 
“granddaddy of county fairs.” Neshoba 
County's people are older; most of the young 
folk move away. 
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Michael Schwerner, 24, and Andrew Good- 
man, 20, both northerners and white, had 
hope for Neshoba County and, indeed, all of 
Mississippi. Their Negro comrade, James 
Chaney, 21, of Meridian, Miss., had hope, 
too—that Negroes might be free, that Ne- 
groes and whites might learn to live together. 
‘They were special young men, That is why 
they disappeared on a June night in 1964. 

Forty-four days later, their bodies were dug 
out of a red-clay dam on the old John 
Townsend place, 5 miles from Philadelphia. 
They had been shot to death. Chaney’s body 
had been ed. 

Southern justice is segregated. Judges, 
juries, sheriffs, police, troopers, and FBI 
agents are white, So are jailers, bailiffs, mar- 
shals, lawyers, stenographers, clerks, and 
coroners who command southern court- 
houses and jails and electric chairs. ? 


Federal courts, 11 Southern States 


| Total | White | Negro 

1 
Circuit court judges. 12 12 0 
District court udges. 65 65 0 
U.S. commissioners 253 253 0 
U.8. clerks. .-.-........ 28 28 0 
Pepaty U.S. elerks 321 321 0 
U.S. attorneys... ..-..-- 29 20 0 
Assistant U.S. 

attorney 158 153 5 

J commissioners... 109 109 0 
U.S. marshalss s- 29 29 0 
Deputy U.S. marshals.. 165 186 9 


In the Deep South, where Sunday morning 
foot washing may precede Sunday evening 
killing, Justice is a weapon of repression. 
Lawmen are elected because they “know how 
to handle niggers.” So do judges. Yet Ne- 
groes are told to fight their battle in white 
courts—courts that free white killers of Ne- 


growing: 
William L. Moore, 35, white Baltimore post- 
man. Shot near Attalla, Ala., April 23, 1963. 
Medgar W. Evers, 37, NAACP field secretary. 
Ambushed in Jackson, Miss., June 12, 1963. 
Denise McNair, 11, Cynthia Wesley, Carol 
Robertson, and Addie Mae Collins, 14, Negro 
schoolgirls. Killed in church bombing, 
Birmingham, Ala., September 15, 1963. 
Johnny Robinson, 16, Negro. Killed by 
policeman's shotgun after church bombing, 
am, Ala., September 15, 1963. 
Lemuel A. Penn, 49, Negro school official 


on north Georgia highway, July 11, 1964. 

Jimmie Lee Jackson, 26, Negro. Accord- 
ing to witnesses, shot by State trooper while 
protecting his mother from beating, Marion, 
Ala., February 18, 1965. Died, February 26, 

The Reverend James J. Reeb, 38, white 
Boston Unitarian minister, clubbed, Selma, 
Ala., March 9, 1965. Died, March 11. 

Viola Gregg Liuzzo, 39, white Detroit 
housewife, killed on U.S. Highway 80 near 
Selma, Ala, March 25, 1965, following 
Montgomery march. 

And there are forgotten casualties: Walter 
Bergman, freedom rider from Detroit, crip- 
pled in a beating on a bus near Birmingham. 
He will spend his life walking with canes. 
Little Sarah Jean Collins, 12, almost totally 
blinded in the bombing of the church in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

And forgotten murders: Emmett Till, 14, 
Negro, murdered August 28, 1955. His killers 
went free. Mack Charles Parker, 23, Negro, 
lynched April 25, 1959. No one romembers 
the names of the two white men killed in 
the Ole Miss riot, Oxford, Miss., September 
30, 1962. And no one will ever know bow 
many more victims lie awash in the swamps 
and bayous of the Deep South. . 

The struggle in the South is not a battle 
for law and order. It is the struggle of law, 
new law, against the harsh, old order. 
Troopers and deputies who club demon- 
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strators in Selma, Ala., bombings and arson 
across the South, the murdered, blinded and 
maimed are all part of a willful defiance of 
law. 

In all the above killings, not a single con- 
viction has been obtained. 

Mickey Schwerner, James Chaney, Andrew 
Goodman may have cried out that night in 
June 1964. We will never know. If they did, 
they cried for justice. 


[From the Washington Post] 
SEGREGATION THRIVES ON JIM Crow JUSTICE 
(By Jack Nelson) 


ATLANTA. — You might say it was a case of 
conscience, 

In a State capitol building in the South, 
a State official and a reporter were poring 
over records of criminal cases. They had 
waited until it was dark outside because the 
official had wanted it that way. 

“When it comes to the Negro, the callous- 
ness of some courts is unbelievable,” he had 
said. “Certainly, I'll help you all I can. I 
can show you plenty of cases. But come at 
night.” 

Politically, he could not afford to be iden- 
tified with an attempt to pinpoint the evils 
of Jim Crow justice, which pervades south- 
ern courthouses, enforcing segregation with 
a cruel double standard of crime and 
punishment. 

But he wanted to help because the in- 
justices of the system sickened him. 

Don't even identify the State,” the official 
said as he handed the reporter a stack of 
records. It's immaterial anyway. The same 
things happen in other States.” 

A teenage Negro boy, who had never been 
in trouble, was hunting when a gang of white 
boys on a drinking binge happened by and 
decided to “devil” him. One of them grabbed 
his gun and it accidentally fired, killing the 
son of a leading citizen. 

An all-white jury convicted the Negro of 
murder and sentenced him to life imprison- 
ment. 

“If the boy had been white,“ a witness said, 
“he never would have been tried.” 

An elderly white woman, jaywalking de- 
spite being repeatedly warned by police, was 
killed when she walked into the side of a car 
driven by a Negro. No case was made im- 
mediately, but several days later, after pres- 
sure by the woman's relatives, the Negro was 

with manslaughter. 

A white neighbor, who witnessed the in- 
cident, said he was “not a nigger lover,“ but 
that the Negro was railroaded. 

“If it had been two white men,” he said, 
“nobody would have pulled time.” 

A white man does not have to die for a Ne- 
gro to be prosecuted for a major crime as 
a result of an auto accident in one case 
where a white man suffered a broken 
leg in a two-car collision, an elderly Negro 
man was sentenced to 8 years for assault 
with intent to murder. 

Negro teenagers often suffer harsh punish- 
ment for first offenses. 

One youth without an arrest record had 
left his State looking for a Job. Hungry and 
penniless, he broke into a small grocery and 
was eating Vienna sausage from a can when 
local police collared him. He got 5 years for 
burglary. 

A Negro youth, whose family had worked 
for his white employer for more than 40 
years, began taking chewing gum, candy, and 
ice cream from the white man's grocery. He 
received a 6-year sentence for burglary be- 
cause the court thought he was “getting out 
of hand.” 

Eying the stack of records and declaring 
they comprised a “small sample” of the in- 
justices he has seen, the State official de- 
clared: 

“Certainly a man should not be sentenced 
just to satiate some prejudice in the court- 
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room or the community. But that is what 
often happens. Something must be done to 
guard the rights of people unable to take care 
of themselves.” 


More than half of the cases shown the re- 
porter Involved defendants who were tried or 
pleaded guilty, without benefit of counsel, 
on accusations drawn by prosecutors, 

“The most glaring abuses are in that area,” 
the official sald. 

None of those cases in any way concerned 
civil rights demonstrations. 

But, reports by the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission document, hundreds of instances in 
which Negroes in desegregation cases and 
Negroes and whites in civil rights demonstra- 
tions have been treated unjustly by courts 
and law enforcement officers in the South. 

Daniel H. Pollitt, professor of law at the 
University of North Carolina, has pointed out 
that even attorneys seeking to defend civil 
rights workers often run into trouble in Jim 
Crow courtrooms. Writing in the December 
1964, North Carolina Law Review, Pollitt de- 
clared: 

“The small band of southern attorneys 
who undertake ‘racial’ litigation often find 
the common courtesies of the bench and 
bar denied them.” 

Of the arrest of Clyde Kennard, the first 
Negro applicant to all-white Mississippi 
Southern University, Pollitt wrote: 

“He was convicted of stealing five sacks of 
chicken feed on the basis of rather tenuous 
evidence. His lawyer was charged with con- 
tempt of court for explaining to the press 
that the sentence of 7 years hard labor was a 
‘mockery of justice.“ 

Warren Fortson, a young white attorney in 
Americus, Ga., recently charged that officials 
used morals charges against two teenagers, 
the daughter and son of two prominent Ne- 
gro families, to prevent them from taking 
part in civil rights demonstrations. 

“We have made great progress in deseg- 
regation and race relations,” Fortson said. 
“But the courthouse crowd has done every- 
thing they could to harass. The oppression 
of the courts and law enforcement are Ne- 
groes’ major grievances now.“ 


Republicans and Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I was 
honored to serve as a member of the 
task force on human rights and respon- 
sibilities which drafted the position 
paper, “Equality in America: A Promise 
Unfulfilled,” approved and released by 
the Republican Coordinating Committee 
at its August 30 meeting here in Wash- 
ington. In an editorial praising the 
Committee for its action, the Christian 
Science Monitor expresses the feeling 
that the Republican Party “has legiti- 
mate historical justification for its pres- 
ent call for action on civil rights in a 
balanced framework of Federal, State, 
local, and private participation.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REPUBLICANS AND RIGHTS 

Republicans continue to move forward 
responsibly in statements on individual 
rights and public responsibility. 

This is in keeping with the civil rights 
traditions of the party of Lincoln. In recent 
years these traditions have been upheld by 
such action as that of Dwight Elsenhower in 
obtaining the first modern civil rights leg- 
islation from the U.S, Congress. They ap- 
peared to be threatened last year when the 
Republican standard bearer, Senator Gold- 
water, defied most of his colleagues and 
voted against the Civil Rights Act. 

Recently, after the Los Angeles riots, Mr. 
Goldwater said: “I don't discount the agita- 
tion that took place, but I think we better 
get on with the job of providing training, 
providing incentive, and providing integra- 
tion wherever it doesnt’ exist for all people, 
whether they be Negro or white, whose edu- 
cation and economic backgrounds have not 
been as fortunate as some of the others.” 

Now the Republican Coordinating Commit- 
tee has issued a paper on civil rights that 
not only deplores “violence, illegal breach 
of the peace by any kind of mob,” but asks 
for positive governmental action in support 
of law. 

For example, it calls for “immediate and 
full implementation” of a provision for fast 
desegregation of schools in the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

But the Republicans wisely did not stop 
with urging necessary Federal measures. 
They said that, “as Republicans, we believe 
that while civil rights is a national problem 
and national responsibility, it is also the 
responsibility of State and local governments 
as well.” And it took the next and no less 
important step of urging “private action at 
the local level to insure equal opportunity 
for all in the fields of education, housing, 
employment, and public accommodations.” 

Clearly, if the action outlined here had 
been undertaken more fully in the American 
past, the involvement of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have been less demanded in 
recent years. In the solid South, for exam- 
ple, the prevailing Democratic forces all too 
often supported a status quo not in keeping 
with national ideals. 

As the Democrats moved to center stage 
in the struggle for civil rights there was A 
danger that Republicans would turn back 
on their party's ideals and exploit white dis- 
satisfaction with change. It would be naive 
to discount political motives in the new Re- 
publican alinement with the trend of mi- 
nority progress. Yet we feel the party has 
legitimate historical justification for its 
present call for action on civil rights in 8 
balanced framework of Federal, State, local, 
and private participation. 


No Division on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
efforts to split our determination to face 
the Communist threat in Vietnam into 
petty political factions were squelched 
by former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. I believe the following article 
from the Saginaw, Mich., News of Au- 
gust 22 does an outstanding job 
setting these matters to rest: 
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[Saginaw (Mich.) News, August 22, 1965] 
Ixr's “Ror” DECLARATION REAL BERVICE To 
NATION IN VIETNAM STRUGGLE 


Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
now almost 5 years out of the Nation's high- 
est office, has done the Nation a distinct 
Service by playing down as “rot” any sug- 
gestion that he and President Johnson are 
divided on present American policy in 
Vietnam. 

While setting forth the exact meaning of 
the kind of aid the United States had 
pledged to South Vietnam as far back as 
1954, the former President put in perspective 
the history of how that pledge has grown 
over the years to present full-scale military 
involvement. 

At the same time, the former Chief Execu- 
tive has eased the path considerably for Mr. 
Johnson by declaring that he backs present 
administration policy as any good American 
should,” and that there is no division with 
the White Hotise on this score. 

In light of frequent references by both the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations to 
the American aid pledge to South Vietnam— 
Much of it detailed in a letter written by 
General Eisenhower to President Diem in 
1954—Ike chose to break his long silence 
with a full explanation of what American 
ald meant as translated into the situation 
rit prevailed in southeast Asia at that 

e. 

Mr. Eisenhower had a right to set the rec- 
ord straight and his explanation can stand 
on its merit. Aid then meant economic help, 
not military, as the genera) explained, and 
the need for military assistance, which was 
then not felt necessary, was to have been 
predicated on full SEATO response, not uni- 
lateral action. As it turned out, SEATO 
response never materialized when massive 
military assistamce became necessary in 1961. 


Further light is shed on recent history) 


with the reminder that the U.S. commit- 
ment made during the Eisenhower years was 
tied to the premise that the Diem regime 
Would achieve stability in South Vietnam. 
This, likewise, failed to materialize as a bad 
Situation grew worse bringing the Diem 
downfall in 1963, open civil war heightened 
by Communist infiltration, and a succession 
of bad governments. 

Thus, without saying it in so many words, 
the former President has made it clear that 
the decisions of a major military nature 
were carried forth by his successors in their 
best judgment—which he fully supports. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s simple declarative, how- 
ever, was Jumped on by doubters and taken 
as indication of a major break with admin- 
istration policy, In setting the record 
Straight on all scores, Mr. Eisenhower's 
statement of position is clear and edifying. 

As he himself suggested, how would it look 
in the eyes of the rest of the world for a 
former President to be publicly mouthing 
disagreement with Mr. Johnson's Vietnam 
Policy in times like these? Mr. Eisenhower 
ae indicated this to be unthinkable. And 

. 


Paperback Smut Thrives as Outlets 
Continue To Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that in a country like 


ours, which is reputed to be enlightened, 
educated, and alert to moral and social 
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evils, a sordid industry which preys on 
the perversity in men, is expanding into 
an $18 million-a-year industry. This is 
the obscene literature racket, which 
wholesales in pornography and smut. 

Mr. Paul L, Montgomery, writing in 
the New York Times on September 5, 
outlines the extent of the market in this 
trash. His story explains the new trends 
in sordid books, the increase in the num- 
ber of outlets, and the prediction for 
even greater sales in this printed filth. 

As one who has worked hard in an 
effort to set up controls on this traffic, I 
welcome this well documented story, 
which should help alert parents and 
others who want to protect our youth 
and our society from material which ap- 
peals to the prurient and the abnormal. 

In two Congresses, the U.S. Senate has 
passed legislation which I have intro- 
duced which provides for a Commission 
on Noxious and Obscene Matters and 
Materials. I have introduced this bill 
again in this Congress. The number of 
the bill is S. 309. 

I am happy to report that the Sub- 
committee on Education, in the House of 
Representatives, under the chairman- 
ship of Congressman Dent, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is holding hearings on a bill al- 
most identical to mine which was intro- 
duced by Congressman DANIELS, of New 
Jersey. I predict that in this Congress 
we will be able to take action necessary 
to hit a body blow at the distribution of 
obscene matters. 

Because the article by Mr. Montgom- 
ery is so timely and so well written, and 
because I believe it bolsters the argu- 
ments which I and 28 other Senators 
who have cosponsored my bill believe in, 
I ask that the story by Mr. Montgomery 
be included in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAPERBACK SMUT THRIVES AS OUTLETS 
CONTINUE To Grow 
(By Paul L. Montgomery) 

The pulp sex novel, once considered the 
preserve of pasty-faced men in shabby over- 
coats, has emerged from underground to be- 
come an $18 miHion-a-year business. 

This year, by conservative estimate, the 
burgeoning industry will produce 500 lurid 
titles exploring lesbianism, nymphomania, 
male homosexuality, sado-masochism, fetish- 
ism, incest and other pursuits that used to 
be treated primarily in medical journals. 

In the well-ordered dirty book stores, of 
which there are now a dozen in midtown 
Manhattan, special sections are set aside 
for the most popular categories of aberrance. 
The largest emporium displays 1,000 titles, 
ranging from “Address for Sex“ to “Wife 

Much of the expanded market, however, 
has come from other outlets. Racks of the 
sex paperbacks blossom these days in many 
cigar and candy stores, and even some drug- 
stores. They are á profitable item. 

To some, the ready availability of the pru- 


ing the censorship groups and most churches, 
do not agree. 

“A veritable floodgate of obscenity (has 
been) opened in the last 12 months in the 
form of obscene pocket books, magazines 
and cards, to such an extent that 
it is unbelievable,” the mayor's citizens anti- 
pornography commission reported recently. 


Even those who write the 
works feel they are engaged in a less than 
noble profession. 


FRUSTRATION A FACTOR 


to the heroines, 

sexually insatiable, inclined toward lesbian- 

ism, or aggressively given to other unattrac- 

tive practices. Thus the book buyer, the 

writer says, “feels he’s not really missing a 
lot in relating so poorly to women.” 

The editor of a leading line of sex books be- 


the most popular theme at present, he be- 
lieves, because the reader “gets two immoral 
women for the price of one.” 

The writers of the pulp novels get a flat 
rate averaging $750 or $1,000, although some 
smaller concerns pay much less. It takes 
about 2 weeks to complete a book. 

According to one editor, many of the men 
and the few women, who write sex books 
have enough talent to move on to better 
things, but very few do. On the whole their 
lives are disorderly and speculative; few 
have families or live outside the large cities. 

THREE CLASSES OF PUBLISHERS 

The publishers fall generally into three 
classes. First, there are the three middle- 
ol-the- road ones—Midwood Books and 
Lancer Books, both of 185 Madison Avenue, 
and Beacon Publishers, 808 Third Avenue. A 
second class, which produces slightly more 
sensational items, are the dozen or so con- 
cerns in Chicago, Detroit and on the west 
coast. 


The third group, which is responsible for 
what the trade calls “the very rough stuff,” 
consists of fly-by-night operators. These 
are men, generally of unsavory character and 
long experience in the trade, who conduct 
their business wherever there is space for 
their suitcase. 

The suitcase operators generally begin by 
assembling two or three manuscripts, though 
they are not above stealing stories that have 
been printed by others. They get them 
printed cheaply, usually in a run of 50 or 60 
thousand. The books appear with an imprint 
like “An Atlas Book” but have no publishers’ 
name or address. They then sell their out- 
put to a distributor for about half the cover 
price and move on. 

The fly-by-night product is selectively dis- 
tributed—that is, it goes only to “trust- 
worthy” outlets. Most of it is available in 
the midtown stores. 


SUGGESTION EMPHASIZED 


The more respectable concerns put out a 
polished product, long on suggestion but 
short on actual prurient content. Larry 
Shaw, the editor of Lancer Books, says he 
judges manuscripts on whether the writer 
has a story to tell aside from sex. Readers of 
the concern’s Domino Books, the sex book 
line, would be really disappointed if they are 
looking for pornography, Mr. Shaw says. 

The 10 Domino books for August and Sep- 
tember include 7 that, judging from the covy- 
ers, have a lesbian theme. The others, the 


man temp 
and a Manhattan apartment overflowing 
with warmly wanton giris. 
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Mr. Shaw notes that there are fewer and 
fewer taboos to be observed in sex books. 
“The censors have suffered several setbacks 
nationally,” he says.. “Our main problems 
now are the local level.” 

Until 2 or 3 years ago, nymphomania was 
the most popular theme for the pulp paper- 
backs. Since then, however, lesbianism has 
gained the ascendancy, although it appears 
now to be losing ground to male homosexu- 
ality. Books about sado-masochism and 
fetishism, generally involving secluded 
castles, bullwhips, tight leather suits, and 
spike-heeled boots, have also become 
popular, 


SELLING TRICKS USED 


The preparation of the final package is re- 
garded in the trade as a high art. The key 
elements are a lurid cover painting, gener- 
ally costing $200 or $300; spicy blurbs on the 
front and back covers and the first inside 
page, and a suggestive title. 

Some title words apparently have a hyp- 
notic effect on buyers. One compilation of 
current books includes “Flesh Avenger," 


The manuscripts are also carefully edited. 
Some writers get carried away and have to 
be toned down from anatomical specificness 
to general suggestiveness, Most concerns 
remove all profanity. It is not considered to 
be in good taste. 

Four-letter words, which are common in 
serious fiction, are carefully avoided, because 
they are considered to have an antierotic 
effect on readers. One sex book writer who 
‘was asked if he used obscenity in his stories 
replied “Good God, no—that’s dirty.“ 

Because a lot of the buying of pulp books 


this way, the casual browser will be caught 
up in the product no matter where he opens 
the book. 


The last task is to give the book a mes- 
sage. This practice is based on a Supreme 
Court defining obscenity as material 
“utterly without redeeming social impor- 
tance.” 


A letter to writers from one sex book pub- 
lisher discusses the matter in depth. “Es- 
sentially, we are interested in publishing 
adult novels exploring lesbian or heterosex- 
ual love as it applies to our society today,” 
the letter begins. 

Then comes the message: 

“The attitude of society toward all the plot 
ingredients should be carefully considered. 
Whatever is frowned upon by society should 
not, obviously, be advocated in the plot. For 
example, in stories dealing with lesbianism, 
whether or not the characters ultimately de- 
cide to practice lesbianism is less important 
than their realization that such practice 
would result in financial, social, emotional 
and/or psychological problems which would 
offset the advantages they might find in les- 
blanism. Therefore, if they did decide to 
practice it, they would be doing so with full 
knowledge that their lives would not be com- 
pletely happy.” 

YEAR 1963 RULING RECALLED 


Actually, in a 1963 ruling, State Supreme 
Court Justice J. Irwin Shapiro shifted the 
snd of the argument somewhat. His de- 
cision is regarded as a landmark by both civil 
Ubertarians and dirty-book publishers. 

Justice Shapiro ruled that pulp sex novels, 
while “profane, offensive, disgusting, and 
plain unvarnished trash,” still “have a place 
in our society.” 

“There are those who, because of lack 
of education, the meanness of their social 
existence or mental insufficiency, cannot cope 
with anything better,” he argued. “Slick- 
paper confessions, pulp adventure and comic- 
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“In an era of bikinis, which reveal more 
than they conceal; of cinemas, which show 
females swimming in the nude—one must 
conclude’ that these books, in the mores of 
these days, do not constitute hard-core por- 
nography. Coarse they are, but so is much 
in our civilization.” 

LOW PRINTING COSTS 


The books cost from 5 to 7 cents a copy 
to print. Shipping, which is absorbed by 
the publisher, comes to another penny. The 
publisher generally realizes about half the 
cover price, which can range from 50 cents 
to $1. The other half is divided between dis- 
tributor and retailer. Press runs range from 
50,000 copies for the small concerns to 100,000 
for the large ones. 

Retailers can increase their profits, how- 
ever, by blacking out the original cover price 
and raising it a quarter. When this is done, 
the book is generally wrapped in cellophane 
to give it an extra illicit look and to dis- 
courage almless browsing. 

After the distributor, the last step in the 
production is the retailer. These are gen- 
erally a group of tight-lipped, harassed men 
who must bear the brunt of police raids, 
fines, and pressures from censorship groups. 

“I'm a businessman,” the owner of one 
midtown store says. “If these creeps want 
to buy those books, I can't stop them. I 
don’t even think about it; I just sell.” 

As he spoke, a group of purchasers milled 
around in the shabby “gentleman's section,” 
pawing the products. Every once in a while 
the clerk would say mechanically, “All right, 
pick em out, pick em out—you can read 
them at home.” 

FEW GET RICH 


It is generally agreed in the trade that 
only a very few distributors and publishers 
have grown rich from the dirty book trade. 
Most in the business seem perpetually to be 
on the ragged edge of existence. “The only 
ones this business Is good for are lawyers,” 
one writer says. 

There is no evidence that the pulp business 
is slackening. The writers and publishers 
continue to turn out the product, although 
some do it reluctantly. 

Recently, a man in a respectable profession 
was appalled to find that a friend of his 
who writes dirty books under a pseudonym 
had dedicated one of them to him. He called 
the writer on the phone. 

“How come,” he asked, “you put my name 
in the book when you won't even use your 
own?” 


“I should put my name on a book like 
that?” the writer replied. 


Automobile Liability Insurance Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, following 
House action on the automobile liability 
insurance bill, the Evening Star pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “Thanks to 
Mr. Sicxies” which was so falsely mis- 
leading that it was apparent to anyone 
familiar with the provisions of the bill 
that the editorialist had not even both- 
ered to read the bill, or to otherwise in- 
form himself as to the contents thereof. 

Had the editorialist read the bill, he 
surely, if he subscribes to “If you read 
it in the Star it is true,” would not have 
endeavored to leave the impression with 
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his readers that “motorists from every 
Congressman's home district“ would be 
protected against uninsured motorists 
in the District of Columbia; nor would 
he have sought to leave the idea that 
the “many thousands of Senator 
Typrncs’ constituents (who) drive into 
Washington everyday, and run the risk 
of being hit by an uninsured motorist 
would receive any protection or consid- 
eration under the provisions of the bill 
passed by the House. 

The truth is that the bill specifically 
excludes from its benefits any person 
who is not a resident of the District of 
Columbia; and it specifically excludes 
from its benefits any person who owns 
an interest in a motor vehicle. Any 
person who is resident of any congres- 
sional district, or who is a constituent 
of Senator Typs is excluded from the 
benefits of the bill. 

The fact, if it be a fact, that the edi- 
torial was written in ignorance does not 
excuse the editorialist from his duty to 
inform himself, nor does it excuse the 
Star from its duty and responsibility to 
correctly inform the public. 

The editorial is an example of the kind 
of false propaganda foisted not only 
upon the people, but upon unsuspecting 
legislators who might, in misplaced faith 
in an irresponsible presentation, whether 
by a newspaper or otherwise, pass upon 
a proposal with as little exposure to the 
facts as evidenced by the Star in this 
instance. 

Mr. Wallace M. Smith called this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Star and 
asked for a more accurate presentation 
but same was not forthcoming. As a 
part of my remarks, I include Mr. 
Smith's correspondence with the news- 
paper, as well as his letter to me: 

AMERICAN MUTUAL 
INSURANCE ALLIANCE, 
Chicago, IIl., September 9, 1965. 
Hon, Joann Dowpy, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Concressman Downy: Today is the 
last hearing session of the Senate District 
of Columbia Committee on the District of 
Columbia uninsured motorist problem. In- 
asmuch as the Evening Star has not seen fit 
to publish our recent letter commenting upon 
its erroneous statement relative to this legis- 
lation, I thought perhaps it would be an 
appropriate time for inclusion in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Again thank you for all of your assistance 
and cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
WALLACE M. SMITH. 
Avoust 11, 1965- 
EDITOR, 
The Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sin: Inasmuch as you supported the 
Commissioners automobile lability insurance 
bill for the District of Columbia and in such 
a biased manner, I trust that you will print 
in full in your newspaper the enclosed letter 
which presents some observations from an- 
other viewpoint. 

Very truly yours, 
WALLACE M. SMITH. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Aug- 
10, 1965] 
THANES TO MR. SICKLES 
The upset vyote, 173 to 156, by which the 
House has a first-rate automobile 
liability insurance bill for the District can 
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be attributed almost entirely to the efforts 
and determination of Representative CARLTON 
Sicx.es, Democrat, of Maryland, 

When the House District Committee re- 
ported out an inferior insurance program 
recommended by the Dowdy subcommittee, 
it seemed that the long fight for real pro- 
tection against the more than 35,000 un- 
insured motorists who are a constant menace 
in Washington was doomed. But Mr. 
Stickies was not prepared to accept defeat. 
He took the House floor yesterday, fully ex- 
Plained the superior merits of the so-called 
Commissioners’ bill and persuaded a major- 
ity of his colleagues that he was right, 
Needless to say, this was a major contribu- 
tion to the welfare, not only of the people 
of Washington, but also to motorists from 
every Congressman's home district who have 
frequent occasion to use the streets of the 
National Capital. 

The scene now shifts to the Senate. On 
March 25, Senator BIE, chairman of the 
Senate District Committee, introduced a bill 
which affords the same protections that are 
in the House-approved measure. Unfortu- 
nately, the Bible bill has been quietly repos- 
ing ever since in a subcommittee headed by 
Maryland’s Senator Typrves. No hearings 
have been held and time is fast slipping 
away. There appears to be no important op- 
position in the Senate, but there is a real 
danger that the bill will die there simply 
because of failure to act. 

Many thousands of Senator TYDINGS' con- 
stituents drive into Washington every day, 
and run the risk of being hit by an unin- 
sured motorist. We should think that this 
consideration, if nothing else, would prompt 
him to begin hearings without delay on the 
Bible bill. 

Avucust 11, 1965: 
Eprror, THe EvENING STAR, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We wish to comment upon your 
editorial of August 10, 1965, “Thanks to Mr. 
Stcxurs,” and the error contained in it rela- 
tive to the irresponsible motorist legislation. 
That legislation would provide for the cre- 
ation of an unsatisfied Judgment fund from 
which pedestrians in the District of Colum- 
bla could make claims for injury and dam- 
age suffered from involvement with an unin- 
sured motorist. As a necessary result it puts 
the District of Columbia government in the 
insurance business. 

At the outset and at the risk of embarrass- 
ing Mr. SIckLEs, we would remind you and 
the public that Mr. Srcxies could not find 
time to attend the hearings held before his 
very own committee. His absence alone ‘casts 
doubt as to a thorough knowledge of the 
problem that was developed by the hearings. 

We quote from your editorial: Needless to 
say, this was a major contribution to the wel- 
fare, not only of the people of Washington, 
but also to motorists from every Congress- 
mans home district who have frequent oc- 
casion to use the streets of the National 
Capital” and further in the same 
you stated that “Many thousands of Sen- 
ator Types’ constituents drive into Wash- 
ington every day, and run the risk of being 
hit by an uninsured motorist. We should 
think that this consideration, if nothing else, 
would prompt him to begin hearings with- 
out delay on the Bible bill.” 

We would call to your attention that the 
language of the bill passed by the House of 
Representatives, at the urging of Representa- 
tive Sickies, would not provide on to 
any person except a resident of the District 
of Columbia. Furthermore, the language of 
that legislation, for all practical effect, re- 
stricts recovery to only noncar-owning per- 
sons. In other words, recovery from the un- 
satisfied judgment fund is limited to resi- 
dent of the District of Colum- 
bia who are struck by uninsured vehicles. 
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Also we would call to your attention that 
these pedestrians have contributed nothing 
to the fund for their protection. In the case 
of an innocent uninsured motorist who is 
involved in an accident with another unin- 
sured motorist who is at fault, the innocent 
uninsured motorist can collect nothing from 
the fund, Inasmuch as the innocent unin- 
sured motorist has contributed $40 to the 
fund, is it equitable to deny him recovery 
from such fund, and permit the innocent 
pedestrian to collect from the fund when he 
has contributed nothing to it? 

In line with the erroneous statement of 
yours pointed out above, we would call fur- 
ther attention to the fact that approximately 
1 million automobiles operate on the streets 
of the District of Columbia every 24-hour 
period. Of this figure only 214,000 are reg- 
istered in the District. It is easily seen, 
therefore, that there are approximately 
786,000 visitors to the District of Columbia 
each day. Of this figure, none will be pro- 
tected by legislation passed at Representa- 
tive Stckue’s urging last Monday. Again, 
it is easy to see that those Congressmen who 
voted for the legislation were not doing a 
service to their many constituents who visit 
the Nation's Capital. 

Numerous statements have been made by 
your newspaper and the proponents of this 
legislation that when payment from the 
fund is made on behalf of an uninsured 
motorist, such uninsured motorist will be 
removed from the streets by his 
driver’s permit, registration, and automobile 
tags, until he has repaid the fund for the 
expenditures made on his behalf. This 
simply is not the case, inasmuch as the bill 
states that an agreement arrived at be- 
tween the uninsured motorist and the fund, 
in such a statement, will allow him to con- 
tinue to operate his car. 

In the States of New Jersey and Maryland 
in the operation of thelr unsatisfied judg- 
ment funds over the years, only 6 percent of 
the payments made on behalf of these unin- 
sured motorists has been collected. This has 
been a great factor in the deficits of the New 
Jersey and Maryland funds to the point, re- 
spectively, of $4 million and $3.7 million. 

The argument, of you and Mr. SICKLES, 
that Chairman Dowpy’s bill is punitive in 
that it levies an assessment on the uninsured 
motorist and takes his car from him applies 
also to the Sickles amendment, by your 
own words. 

At the hearings before Chairman Dowpy's 
committee, the proponents of this legislation 
stated on numerous occasions that access to 
the unsatisfied Judgment fund would be only 
for non-car pedestrians. This, they 
pointed out, would make the fund different 
from that of New Jersey and Maryland funds 
in that due to the small number of persons 
having access to the fund the $40 assessment 
would be sufficient for keeping the fund fi- 
nancially sound. The record of the hearings 
will show that these same proponents stated 
on several occasions that they were willing 
to have the fund opened up for claims against 
it by many other classifications of claimants. 
They went so far as to say that a visiting 
school child here in Washington could be 
interpreted to be a resident of the District 
of Columbia in order to file a claim against 
the fund. As a result of these statements, 
certainly to open the fund to these other 
claimants will create-a deficiency on the basis 
of the $40 fee and bring about the same 
results for the District of Columbia that have 
existed for several years in the States of New 
Jersey and Maryland. 

Additionally, there is this dilemma con- 
cerning the fund. If you keep the number 
of claimants small enough the fund will be 
financially solyent with a topheavy bureau- 
cratic administration to take care of the few 
claimants; or if you expand the fund to take 
care of the many victims, then the fund 
cannot operate on a sound financial basis. 
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It is our belief that if either a person must 
present evidence of financial responsibility or 
pay the $40 assessment for the unsatisfied 
judgment fund, such requirement will cause 
many of the financially responsible 
to become financially irresponsible, The 
basis for such belief is simply that if a person 
wili be allowed to operate his vehicle on pay- 
ment of the $40 fee, this will be done in 
preferences to paying a minimum of $80 for 
the comparable insurance coverage. Addi- 
tionally when the persons pays the $40 assess- 
ment fee, he is going to believe that since the 
government will take care of his lability, 
he need not do anything further to take care 
of his responsibility to the public. It is a 
fact that in New Jersey and Maryland, under 
this type of law, the number of financially 
responsible persons was reduced, upon its 
enactment. 

The bill, H.R. 9918, which was reported 
from the House District Committee, and 
which you describe as an “inferior insurance 
program“ would strengthen and improve the 
financial responsibility laws of the District 
of Columbia. The financial responsibility 
type of law is now the law in 50 States. The 
improvement sought for in these laws and 
encompassed in Chairman Dowdy’s bill, H.R. 
9918, has been adopted by 14 States. A re- 
markable record of increasing the percentage 
of insured motorists in these States has been 
achieved through adoption of these laws. 
When such a result occurs, this means that 
the entire public would be protected and not 
only the residents of a single Jurisdiction. 

We are in agreement with you that the 
constituents of Representative SICKLES and 
Senator Tyrpines drive into W. 
every day and run the risk of being hit by 
an uninsured motorist. As we have stated, 
not one of these constituents as a pedestrian 
or as an automobile owner will be protected 
under the legislation which you have lob- 
bied for so ably. We do not know if your 
error was intentional or unintentional, but 
we do know that it is an error. We hope 
Senator Trias will take note of it when 
his committee considers this legislation. 

It is our belief that the public and the 
Congress should be concerned over the free- 
dom of a newspaper such as yours to in- 
fluence legislation and 
erroneous statements and articles and to do 
such with impunity. We feel sure that under 
your motto, “If you read it in the Star it's 
true,” you will correct your erroneous and 
misleading statement to the public and to the 
Co: 

Very truly yours, 
WALLACE M. SMITH. 


Last Chance for 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recor a broad- 
cast editorial from Jefferson Standard 
Broadcasting Co., of Charlotte, N.C., en- 
titled Last Chance for 14(b).” This 
editorial was broadcast on August 6, 1965, 
and points up the importance of pre- 
serving for all people in this country the 
right to work without being forced to 
join a union. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


` 
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Lasr CHANce FOR 14(b) 


The U.S. Senate has a great opportunity 
before it to rescue Congress from its recent 
reputation. If the history books of the 
future give this Congress a name, chances 
are that name will be borrowed from the 
commentators who are calling it a rubber- 
stamp for the administration. 

The House of Representatives has voted to 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The Senate now must consider its decision, 
and it is the best piace for the basic issue 
at stake in this question to be debated and 
settled. That basic issue is freedom. 

Section 14(b) allows States to pass laws 
guaranteeing a worker the right to hold his 
job whether he wants to join a union or 
not. So this is not a case of employee 
versus employer; it is not an issue between 
union and management. 

Shall the States be free to choose or not 


Nation to join a union where contracts apply, 
and pay dues, whether they want to or not? 

The argument that section 14(b) is un- 
fair to union efforts to recruit new mem- 
new industries does not 


of lower wages and unemployment. 
cording to the Department of Commerce, 
personal income, numbers of jobs available, 
and rises in hourly wages have increased by 
a greater percentage in right-to-work States 
than in those where the union has a monop- 
oly on employment. 

At a time when the Nation’s lawmakers 
are supposedly increasing personal rights 
in making the vote available, employment 
widespread, education possible, and religion 
a matter of personal observance, they are 
moving to throttle the worker’s right to 
work where he wants to under conditions 
he chooses, If it is improper for the Gov- 
ernment to say you must join a certain 
church to worship, a certain party to vote, 
or attend a certain school for an educa- 
tion, how is it proper to say you must join 
a certain private union in order to work? 

The answer is that Congress is not con- 
sidering freedom, but politics. In their 
drive to get an airtight monopoly over em- 
ployment, the unions look forward to orga- 
nizing workers all over the country and dic- 
tating elections to an even greater extent. 

And the President got almost unanimous 
election support by promising the reward of 
repealing section 14(b), so his overwhelming 
pressure on the House was a refiection of 
that political debt. 

If the Senate votes to preserve the workers’ 
right to freedom of choice, they can do a 
great service to the country. If they vote 
that freedom is for the unions only, the 
rubberstamp Congress will become marked 
with indelible ink. 

Invitation to respond has been sent to 
U.S. Representative Barratr O'Hara of 
Michigan. 


Federal 3 and Idaho: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
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bers of this House some statistics con- 
cerning gambling in the State of Idaho. 
Idaho is another of those States where 
the partnership of the State and Federal 
Governments in keeping gambling illegal 
is tantamount to a partnership in per- 
petuating illegal gambling’s bankrolling 
of organized crime. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
Idaho came to $600,000. Illegal gam- 
bling was far more extensive. Testimony 
given to the McClellan committee sup- 
ports an estimate placing nationwide 
illegal gambling at $120 billion annually. 
On a population basis, Idaho's share of 
this sum would be $480 million. This 
seems excessive, but no doubt an Idaho 
illegal gambling turnover in the tens of 
millions is passing through mob hands, 
and a part of this sticks in the form of 
profits. Mob gambling profits bankroll 
every seamy form of vice known. 

The answer is National or State lot- 
teries. Government-run gambling makes 
gambling dollars work for rather than 
against society. 


West Virginia Governor, Hon. Hulett C. 
Smith, Urges Firmness in Vietnam— 
Acclaims President Johnson’s Actions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
important that men in positions of pub- 
lic responsibility counsel with their con- 
stituency on the vital issues of the day. 
The sharing of information and views is 
fundamental to the molding of the citi- 
zen consensus which must underlie basic 
rational policy. 

For this reason, it is gratifying to note 
that the Governor of West Virginia, Hon. 
Hulett C. Smith, is actively contributing 
to publie discussion of questions of na- 
tional and international significance. 

A recent participant in briefings at the 
White House conducted by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, Governor Smith has 
sought an early opportunity to communi- 


. cate his thinking to the people of West 


Virginia. 


Believing that my colleagues in the 
U.S. Senate will find Governor Smith’s 
comments worthwhile, I request unani- 
mous consent that his press release of 
September 5, 1965, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brecxiey.—American withdrawal from 

South Vietnam would bring neither peace 
nor victory,” but a serious shift in the bal- 
ance of world power, Gov. Hulett C. Smith 
said tonight. 
Speaking at the 33d annual Kfierlan Re- 
union here, the chief executive devoted his 
address to the Vietnamese situation. Gov- 
ernor Smith was present recently for a White 
House briefing on the situation by President 
Johnson, and has maintained a close interest 
in the Vietnam situation. 
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“Our powers there is a vital shield, as most 
of the non-Communist nations of Asia can- 
not, by themselves, resist the grasping am- 
bitions of Asian communism,” he said. 

“We are there because, as President John- 
son has said, ‘we have a promise to keep,“ he 
told his audience. 

“We failed to halt Hirohito, Mussolini, and 
Hitler in time. We must not fall to halt Ho 
Chi Minh and Mao Tse-tung,” he asserted. 

The Governor pointed out President John- 
son's desire for a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam. 

“The only path for reasonable men is the 
path of peaceful settlement. 

“And once the Communists know, as we 
do, that a violent settlement is impossible, 
then a peaceful solution—as the President 
has pointed out—is inevitable,” he said. 

He said America has asserted its willing- 
ness, at any time, to go from the battlefield 
to the conference table, to begin uncondi- 
tional talks with any government on Viet- 
nam. 

The Governor said West Virginians should 
be concerned with what is happening in 
Vietnam because, “We are West V. 

and West Virginia boys are fighting and dying 
in Vietnam. 

“And as the battle rages, and Vietnam 
goes through this time of trial, we must let 
them know we realize they are fighting for 
us—and for our freedom, and the security 
of this planet—as well as for the freedom of 
the people of this small, war-torn southeast 
Asia country,” the Governor added, 

Smith quoted a letter sent to President 
Johnson by an American soldier’s mother. 
The soldier's letter said, in part: 

"It's easy to sit in front of the ol' TV and 
say, ‘Aw, to hell with Vietnam.’ 

“I don’t think anyone here feels that way. 

“It’s disheartening to know so many back 
home do. 8 

“If we say to hell with Vietnam,’ we might 
as well say, ‘to hell with southeast Asia’ * * + 
then, maybe, ‘to hell with Europe * * * South 
America * * Africa’ * * and then, maybe, 
‘to hell with freedom.“ 


The War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
war on poverty is doing much in this 
Nation to help the underprivileged. If 
we examine the program, we discover 
that the greatest effort is being expended 
in the highly populated urban areas, 
with somewhat less emphasis placed in 
suburban and rural communities. This 
is rightly so, because the needs in these 
areas is probably not as great, although 
we must recognize that poverty pockets 
do exist outside the big cities. 

It is highly commendable, therefore, 
that some communities are helping 
themselves, using methods similar to 
those programs now being conducted as 
part of the war on poverty program. 

One such effort, a work-study project 
for high school students, has been or- 
ganized without Federal help by the 
boards of education in the communi- 
ties of Lyndhurst and Rutherford. 
About 20,000 people live in each of these 
towns. The joint program they have 
organized is enlisting the aid of local 
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industry to give high school students 
who do not plan to go to college valuable 
on-the-job training before graduation. 

Started last year on a trial basis, the 
program was so successful in its initial 
year that it has been expanded sixfold 
for the coming school term. 


At this point, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert into the Recor an article 
written by Judith Bender, staff writer 
for the Herald-News of Passaic-Clifton, 
N.J., which very capably describes this 
program: 

RUTHERFORD BROADENS WORK-STUDY PRO- 
GRAM—INTTIAL GROUP or 15 Grows TO 90; 
TEACHERS SEEK CAREERS FOR CLASS 

(By Judith Bender) 

RuTHERFORD.—A program that has proven 
successful in other school districts and was 
partially tested here last semester will be 
expanded this fall to include about 75 to 90 
students in Rutherford and Lyndhurst high 
schools. 

FIFTEEN IN FIRST PHASE 


The work-study program, as it is called, 
was introduced last spring to about 15 stu- 
dents in the trade and industrial area. This 
month, according to Dr. David J. Brittain, 
superintendent of schools, the program will 
move into the distributive education and 
office occupations phases. 

Under the distributive education cate- 
gory. jobs will be found in variety and de- 
partment stores, supermarkets and banks. 
The office jobs will be mainly in clerical cate- 
gories—in typing, filing, and operating busi- 
ness machines, 

However, these jobs are not merely to keep 
teenagers off the streets, according to the 
man coordinating the distributive educa- 
tion phase, James Garrigan, of Upper Mont- 
clair. 

“We're looking for career opportunities for 
these children,” he declared forcefully in a 
recent interview. We don't want them to 
work as employees to be hired and fired at 
someone's whim. We want them to be able 
to stay in a job, once they have chosen in 
it, and make it more than a livelihood.” 

Garrigan is currently involved in prepar- 
ing a slide presentation for both parents 
and prospective employees, and is signing up 
companies for the fall term. 

Once the program is explained, he sald, 
companies are generally enthusiastic. 

The senior class students enrolled in the 
program spend a half day in school and a 
half day on the job. Juniors spend the full 
day in class, Their work is closely super- 
vised in both areas. Said Dr. Brittain: We 
don't make any bones about it; if their 
work doesn't suit an employer or, if the 
students are not satisfied, we find other jobs 
for them. 

The school superintendent was pleased 
about the results of the program to date. 

“There is no question about the effect on 
the children and on their motivation for 
staying in school,“ he said. “They no longer 
doubt the value of staying in school once 
they see their academic work tying in with 
their jobs.” 

The academic subjects include English, 
social studies, and physical education. Stu- 
dents also get supplementary training in 
their own special area to buttress informa- 
tion learned on the job. 

Rutherford and Lyndhurst are cooperat- 
ing in the venture and costs of the program 
supported in part by State ald. The other 
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W. D. Boyce Week in Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Governor of Georgia recently proclaimed 
August 15-21, 1965 as W. D. Boyce Week 
in Georgia in honor of the founder of 
the Boy Scouts of America and the Lone 
Scouts of America. 

Georgia is honored to have a 50-year- 
member of the old Lone Scouts of 
America, Hubert F. Lee, who founded 
the W. D. Boyce award for “distin- 
guished service to scouting.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Governor's proclamation be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION: W. D. Boyce WEEK 


By THE GOVERNOR: 

Whereas one evening in 1909 the late 
W. D. Boyce, of Chicago, became lost in a 
London fog and was led to his destination 
by an unknown scout who refused to accept 
pay for his services, saying “I am a Boy 
Scout. Scouts do not accept tips for help- 
ing others“; and 

Whereas as a result of this encounter 
Mr. Boyce went to the founder of the British 
Boy Scouts, Sir Richard S. S. Baden-Powell, 
who gave Mr. Boyce a trunk load of Boy 
Scout pamphiets and literature; and 

Whereas W. D. Boyce returned to the 
United States and with others incorporated 
the Boy Scouts of America and founded the 
Lone Scouts of America, so that scouting 
could be enjoyed by boys in the country and 
remote places; and 

Whereas members who wrote for and il- 
lustrated the old Lone Scout magazine up 
to 50 years ago, as well as other oldtime 
Lone Scouts of America, are organized into 
the Elbeetian Legion of oldtime Lone Scouts 
and meet annually in various sections of 
the Nation as well as Canada and other 
countries; and 

Whereas a Georgian, Hubert F. Lee, is a 
50-year member of the old Lone Scouts of 
America and founded the W. D. Boyce award 
for “distinguished service to scouting”; and 

Whereas the W. D. Boyce award is to be 
presented to two oldtime editors, Charles 
J. Merlin, Hudson Heights, N.J., since 1918 
editor of the Elbeetee and founder 
of the Elbeetian Legion, and to Harwell E. 
West, a former editor of the old Lone Scout 

at the golden anniversary reunion 
of the Elbeetian Legion; now 

Therefore, I, Carl E. Sanders, Governor 
of the State of Georgia, do hereby proclaim 
August 15-21, 1965, as W. D. Boyce Week” 
in Georgia and urge every citizen to honor 
the memory of the man who started the Boy 
Scouts of America and the Lone Scouts of 
America. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the execu- 
tive department to be affixed, this 13th day 
of August 1965. 

By the Governor: 

CARL E, SANDERS, 
Governor, 
D. D. BARNARD, Jr., 
Secretary, Executive Department. 
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The Negro Vote in Tuskegee, Ala.: What 
It Means in Race Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues an article 
from the July 1 issue of the Reporter on 
the experience in Tuskegee, Ala., with a 
voting majority of Negro citizens. Fed- 
eral registrars, under the enacted voting 
rights bill of 1965, are now working in 14 
counties in southern communities to as- 
sure Negro citizens the right to vote by 
putting them on the voting rolls when 
county officials will not do so. This work 
of Federal registrars needs and must be 
swiftly extended. Reports of defiant 
communities are in the hands of the De- 
partment of Justice and are steadily in- 
creasing. Yet, here again, is an experi- 


. ence which illustrates that man's great- 


est enemy and defeating force is un- 
founded fear. The Negro citizen's de- 
sire is to be an equal participant in the 
processes of government. As Author 
Paul Good illustrates from the Tuskegee 
experience “reasonable men,” white and 
black, realize that political alinements 
on racial lines can only stifle progress 
and encourage chaos.” 

The article follows: 

Tuskecer’s Necro MAJORITY 
(By Paul Good) 

Tuskecer.—The voting rights bill is still 
bumping along in Congress, but this black 
belt city has already experienced what many 
whites fear the law will produce in some 
parts of the Deep South—a Negro voting ma- 
jority. So far, the white community has 
not been engulfed by the predicted electoral 
black wave, although an election has come 
and gone in which Negroes had the votes 
to mount one. What happened in Tuskegee 
reveals many of the problems that the Deep 
South will face when the voting rights bill 
is finally enacted and universal Negro suf- 
frage becomes a legal possibility. Hopefully, 
it may also contain patterns for peaceful ad- 
justment to a new way of political life in 
Dixie. 


is in Macon County where about 
80 percent of its 27,000 population is colored. 
A white visitor the sleepy 
city square with its inevitable Civil War 
monument is the exception, the light face 
in the crowd. There are approximately 140 
southern counties where the whites are in 
the minority, a dozen of them in Alabama; 
in hundreds more, Negroes constitute 30 to 
40 percent of the population. 

The voting bill would apply to most of 
these areas since they are in States where 
less than 50 percent of the eligible elec- 
torate is registered and literacy tests are re- 
quired. In Alabama, for example, 70 percent 
. the 1,434,000 eligible whites are registered 

to less than 25 percent of the 
481,000 voting-age Negroes, Across the line 
in Mississippi, about 8 percent of eligible 
Negroes can vote. Once the bill is passed, 
Federal registrars can make voters out of the 
disenfranchised. 

A year ago Tuskegee was in racial turmoil. 
A Negro boycott of white stores, in retalia- 
tion for an attempt to gerrymander all Negro 
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districts out of the city Hmits, had badly 
hurt business. Tuskegee High School had 
been closed under pressure from Gov. 
George Wallace after thirteen Negro stu- 
dents were admitted by Federal court order. 
When the court ordered the Negroes en- 
rolled in the high schools of neighboring 
Notasulga and Shorter, white students first 
boycotted them, and later extremists—who 
were never apprehended—burned the $250,- 
000 Notasulga High School to the ground. 

‘There was virtually no communication be- 
tween the races, and Negro demands for im- 
proved city services, for representation in 
the police department, and desegregation of 
public facilities were rebuffed time and again. 

Today, two Negroes sit on the five-man 
elected city council, the first of their race to 
govern in Alabama since Reconstruction. 
The high school has reopened on a desegre- 
gated basis and there even have been mixed 
PTA meetings. Three Negro policemen ride 
with their white counterparts and commerce 
is slowly beginning to pick up. Black men 
sit on the city planning board and the hous- 
ing board, and there is a Negro woman clerk 
in city hall. Many elements brought about 
this transformation. But the prime mover 
was the Negro vote. 

“My experience has been that the white 
people tend to learn only when forced to 
learn,” says Prof. Charles G. Gomillion, a 
faculty member at Tuskegee Institute and a 
veteran Negro civic leader, “There is no 
yoluntary relinquishing of power. We had 
to get the vote.” 

Tuskegee Negroes got the vote only after 
an arduous legal battle; in last summer's 
municipal and county elections they out- 
registered whites by 1,133 to 1,029 in the city 
and 3,733 to 3,479 in the county. The white 
county registration figure is interesting. In 
May, 1964, the Civil Rights Commission noted 
that there were only 2,818 whites of voting 
age. 

Tuskegee is typical of the Black Belt only 
in terms of Negro numbers and white resist- 
ance to their playing a meaningful role in 
civic life. The presence of Tuskegee Institute 
sets the town apart. Founded in 1881 by 
Booker T. Washirgton, the institute has long 
provided an enclave of colored citizens who 
are intellectually, culturally, and economic- 
ally the superior of most of Tuskegee's white 
residents. An integrated Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital also supplies a financial and 
social stimulus unique in the Black Belt. 
The institute and the hospital put $12 mil- 
Hon into the Macon County economy, more 
than cattle or cotton. It is a long way, in 
short, from the cotton-grubbing existence of 
a Lowndes or a Wilcox County where white 
supremacy is a way of life and where, until 
recently, not a single Negro was registered 
to vote even though Negroes of voting age 
outnumbered whites by 2% to 1. 

“Tuskegee is atypical,” concedes Prof. 
Stanley Smith, dean of the institute's sociol- 
ogy department and one of the two Negro 
city councilmen. “But the results of what 
happened here aren't. That's why it's vital 
we succeed in what we're doing—to demon- 
strate that southern whites and Negroes can 
come together on issues and not be polarized 
politically because of race.” 

THE GERRYMANDER THAT FAILED 

In the past, Tuskegee was run by a hand- 
ful of old elite families who manipulated 
white voters and to block even 
Negro Ph. D.'s from the ballot box. But by 
1957, it became clear that Negro pressure to 
register was not going to let up. So the 
State legislature passed a bill that not only 
gerrymandered virtually every Negro resi- 
dence outside the city limits but made it 
possible, if whites so decided, to wipe Macon 
County oif the map, parcelling it out among 
adj counties. Professor Gomillion 
fought the bill up to the Supreme Court, 
and in Gomillion v. Lightfoot (the latter 
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being the mayor of Tuskegee and the epitome 
of its limited aristocracy) the Court unani- 
mously ruled the gerrymander unconstitu- 
tional. 

While that put Negroes back in the city, 
it didn’t necessarily get them on the voting 
rolls. On registration days, registrars some- 
times hid from them and when flushed out 
rejected their applications for trivial mis- 
takes. In March 1961, U.S. District Judge 
Frank M. Johnson, Jr., issued an omnibus 
ruling to correct past grievances and to as- 
sure future compliance with his directive 
requiring the registration of qualified 
Negroes, 

By the spring of 1964, both moderate and 
diehard whites had to face up to the fact 
that. the Negroes could now outpoll them 
by a few hundered votes in the late summer 
elections. But the Negroes, speaking princi- 
pally through the Tuskegee Civic Associa- 
tion headed by Professor Gomillion, insisted 
that it was not their intention to take over 
the city. Some moderates believed them 
and decided that the time had come to work 
together, 

They were mostly small businessmen 
driven to the wall by the boycott; just how 
much this spurred their civic conscience is 
a matter for speculation. But they began 
what one Negro described to me as a whis- 
pering campaign, in which they secretly 
pledged to cooperate with the Negro leader- 
ship. 

Professor Gomillion and the civic associa- 
tion decided to try to elect only two emi- 
nently qualified Negroes to the city coun- 
cil and to back white men who agreed to 
work with them for the other posts. But 
this smacked of tokenism to some Negroes 
and produced a situation that will un- 
doubtedly be duplicated many times once 
the voting bill is passed. 

A Negro group calling itself the Nonparti- 
san Voting League saw no reason to practice 
forbearance on principle after a century of 
white intransigence. Their spokesman was 
Detroit Lee, an employee of the VA hos- 
pital in his early forties, one of the plucky 
band of Negro parents who had sent thelr 
children to desegregate the Notasulga High 
School after Wallace closed Tuskegee High. 
The league ran four men for the city coun- 
cil and Lee, admittedly Inexperienced in law, 
chose to run for probate judge against County 
Shefiff Preston Hornsby, even though Ne- 
groes agreed that Hornsby was an Alabama 
anomaly—a sheriff who was decent to black 
people, 

When the votes were counted after the 
August 11 election and a September 15 run- 
off, the white and black candidates backed 
by the civic association had all won handily. 
In no instance did the candidates of Lee's 
Nonpartisan Voting League receive more than 
10 percent of the Negro votes and Lee him- 
self finished a distant third to Hornsby. 

Why didn't Tuskegee Negroes “vote black” 
as whites had warned they would? 

Dr. Walter Judkins, who teaches at the 
institute’s Veterinary School, offered one ex- 
planation. Like Detroit Lee, he had sent his 
son into Notasulga. Judkins is a Negro mili- 
tant who, despite a master’s degree, was re- 
buffed for 20 years before he was finally 
registered in Tuskegee. 

“Certainly we could have blocvoted, sub- 
jugated the whites, and had an all-Negro 
town government,” he said. “But we didn't 
want to exchange a white bureaucracy for a 
black one. We wanted the best.” “Why,” 
his wife added, “trade one no-good for an- 
other no- good?“ 

Lee, cast as a demagog by some Negroes, 
sees things differently, His point of view 
seems especially pertinent to communities 
that do not have an institute to provide 
intellectual leadership. 

“They keep telling us, Be a responsible 
citizen,’” he said. “Now, how are you going 
to learn if you don't do it? I think at least 
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four Negroes should be on that council, based 
on racial proportion. Maybe some wouldn't 
have been too qualified. We might have 
made a mess of it first time around but we 
could have redeemed ourselves the next 
time. I'm not talking about a desire for 
revenge on the whites but that we simply 
deserve the opportunity to make errors.” 

The opportunity to make errors on the 
Tuskegee council was entrusted to Dr. Smith, 
Negro minister K. L. Buford, and three white 
men, J. Allen Paker, a banker, John Sydes, 
a car dealer, and L. M. Gregg, the only in- 
cumbent reelected. Elected mayor with the 
backing of the civic association majority was 
a dry goods store owner, C. M. Keever, who 
had suffered greatly during the boycott and 
had become in the process a force for change. 
He went to Negro homes soliciting votes, 
something that was unheard-of for a white 
politician in 1964 but that will be less re- 
markable in 1966. 

“I wanted the opportunity to do some- 
thing for my fellow man,” Keever told me. 
He is an unremarkable man in his fities, a 
churchgoer and joiner whom time and cir- 
cumstance thrust Into an unlooked-for role, 
“I didn't pull any punches in the election. 
I told people we were going to run Tuskegee 
on a nonracial basis. And to date, I have 
not got the first discouretous phone call from 
a white person, not one unkind word.” 


Then he added unsmilingly: 

„Ot course, there are a lot of people who 
don't speak anymore.” 

LEARNING TO GOVERN 

The council faced not only personal prob- 
lems but the practical ones of how to run the 
city. Though most were educated, they were, 
with the exception of incument Gregg, utterly 
inexperienced in managing civic affairs. 
Moreover, they found Tuskegee suffering from 
years of maladministration. At 5 mills, city 
taxes are absurdly low. So are water rates. 
There was enough money in the treasury to 
maintain city services and even to improve 
them slightly, but not enough for the radical 
improvements ‘Negroes wanted. It was all 
very well that the La Rose Restaurant ex- 
changed colored“ on its neon sign for “all 
welcome.” But when the shouting and tu- 
mult of civil rights protest dies in the Deep 
South after an election like Tuskegee's, there 
remain the basic prosaic needs of black citi- 
zens long unfulfilled. 

Paved roads, for example. The average 
southern Negro considers blacktopping only 
less important than the vote and better 
schools. White governments traditionally do 
not spend money to pave streets In Negro 
neighborhoods. The dust in the summer and 
the mud in the winter have become marks of 
segregation on Negro floors. 

Early this spring, I attended a city council 
meeting that wrestled with the paving prob- 
lem, No Tuskegee residents were present, 
although Negroes are now said to be petition- 
ing meetings In increasing numbers. The 
meeting was marked by extreme (and it 
might be said, self-conscious) interracial 
courtesy, and Its general air of soberness was 
lightened by smalltown banter. The prin- 
cipal discussion concerned the establishment 
of a priority system for blacktopping with 
the understanding that Negroes would get 
first consideration—a meaningless formality 
perhaps, since most white streets are paved 
already. A white council member said that 
pending public works legislation in Congress 
and perhaps the Economic Opportunity Act 
might provide the necessary financial assist- 
ance. 

Tes.“ said Reverend Buford. But these 
Federal studies might take a year or more. 
I think it would be well to begin our own 
studies sooner. Can we afford to wait? I 
don’t think so.” 

“I don't think so either,” seconded Coun- 
cilman Sydes, whose trade is largely Negro. 
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"I want to live in Tuskegee,” Buford oon- 
cluded forcefully. 

But to date, none of the homely but sym- 
bolically important blacktopping has be- 
gun. Even with the help of Councilman 
Gregg's experience, his fellow members must 
feel their way into the mechanics of govern- 
ing. Federal ald, for instance, may be avall- 
able, but precisely how do you get it? Mean- 
while, the mud of the winter is giving over 
to the dust of summer. And some Negroes 
are getting impatient. Professor Smith is 
acutely aware of this, 

“The financial element has me worried,” he 
says. “Whether we'll continue to have the 
resources to serve the people. If our pro- 
gram falls, then Negroes will become dis- 
illusioned. In the next election they may 
throw out the incumbents and put in an all- 
black slate. This would defeat our philos- 
ophy—that Negroes can't go it alone in the 
South. Let's face It. We're in an overall 
minority of about 30 percent, so we have to 
work together. That's why what's happen- 
ing in Macon County is so much bigger than 
Macon County in its psychological effect on 
preventing this political polarity that could 
follow the voting-rights bill.” 

If Tuskegee is having troubles, what will 
be the experience in cities and counties 
which lack its wealth of Negro talent? 
One thinks of those unnumbered towns built 
around a cotton gin and a gas station where 
the education level of white may reach the 
Alabama average of 10 years compared to an 
average of 6 years for Negroes. Can Negro— 
and white—leadership be produced from men 
whose natural abilities to lead have atrophied 
under the southern system of nongovern- 
ment? Professor Gomillion, for one, does 
not see any dramatic breakthrough result- 
ing from the bill. 

“Even with Federal registrars,” he says, 
“there isn't going to be any black wave in 
most arenas. Look at the situation here in 
Macon County, after all our efforts, Out of 
nearly 12,000 voting-age Negroes, fewer than 
4,000 are registered. And nowhere near all of 
them came out to vote in our last election, 
critical and unique as it was, Economic in- 
timidation is still a potent weapon down 
here. Rural Negroes who live on planta- 
tions will get thrown off if they register. 
Negroes who exist on credit can't afford to: 
have it cut off. White registrars can use 
subtle ways of obstruction and intimidation 
on people still unsure of their rights. 

“I say southern Negroes shouldn't expect 
the millennium from this bill, or any civil 
rights bill. I don’t mean you should get 
discouraged or apathetic but go into it with 
your eyes open. Tm called an old fogy when 
I advocate financial responsibility to get free 
from dependence on the white man. But 
dependence means subservience. Negroes 
must realize you can’t have it both ways 
full citizenship at the ballot box and total 
dependence at the grocery store.” 

Professor Gomillion does not advocate his 
Tuskegee approach with its emphasis on 
forbearance for all of Alabama or the South. 
He stresses that each Negro community must 
tailor its approach to the degree of white 
cooperation, its own abilities, and its pecu- 
Mar needs. 

Oddly enough, of all the whites and Ne- 
groes interviewed in Tuskegee, Mayor Keever 
seems most optimistic about southern ad- 
justment to the new law. 

"We're not going to solve it overnight, of 
course,” he said in his shop while a newly 

employed Negro clerk waited on a Negro cus- 
` tomer, “But I feel optimistic. White citl- 
zens have to speak out, openly discuss 
political problems with the colored and get 
working together. If the colored feel like 
they want to take over everything, the 
whites should say: ‘Look, you're in the ma- 
jority, you can win and dictate. But please 
don't do what we did in the past.“ 
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But Neil Davis, the owner and editor of the 
moderate Tuskegee News, does not feel so 
sanguine. “I'm afraid that whites in the 
State haven't learned very much from Tus- 
kegee or anything else,“ he said. “I'd like 
to believe that they have. But there’s been 
no leadership from the top, from (Governor) 
Wallace, and so as of now, white leaders in 
heavy Negro-concentration areas are just as 
determined not to give in as they were 5 years 


ago. 

“But I do think that if big Negro voting 
lists can be produced under this bill, then 
decent-intentiored white leaders will be 
emboldened to speak out and take over from 
the diehards. This may sound contradictory 
after my pessimistic appraisal. But I think 
that in most counties there are enough lit- 
erate, enlightened, civilized people—school 
teachers, ministers, businessmen—who can 
provide leadership lf they get the chance. 
There is one tremendous force working in 
their favor—the absence of a spirit of re- 
venge on the part of most Negroes.” 

“BUT WE HAVE RESPECT” 


Throughout the South there are many 
white men who will try to impede the en- 
forcement of the voting-rights bill as they 
did the school-desegregation law. In Tuske- 
gee itself, however, the seeming inevitability 
of Negro franchise appears to have over- 
whelmed white opposition. Professor Smith 
points out that part of the secret of success 
was the overall integration of schools, shops, 
and city hall, rather than setting up as an 
integration target a lone institution which 
could also be zeroed in on by white-suprema- 
cist diehards. The Tuskegee segregationists 
are not happy, of course, but they are ap- 
parently making their own personal adjust- 
ment, Tuskegee has no tradition of violence 
and everybody is proud of that, 

But before,” Dr. Judkins said, “there was 
this pseudocordiality, this thing of, ‘You're 
a nice boy, John—in your place.“ Now with 
the and the vote, we finally have 
respect. And don’t think the situation here 
was so different because of the institute. 
We had the brains and the money but it 
made no difference, We were niggers the 
same as a man chopping cotton. Now the 
old spurious affection is gone and a lot of 
people I thought were my friends aren't. 
But we have respect.” 

If respect for the potential power of the 
Negro has grown, so have apprehensions over 
its effects. A few months ago, Gov. Paul 
Johnson of Mississippi told me that the pres- 
ence of Federal voting registrars could start 
“another Civil War.” The idea of Negroes 
voting on a mass scale is repugnant, and to a 
certain type of southern mind, a Federal 
presence implementing it Is maddening, re- 
viving as it does memories of Reconstruction. 
For the time being, Southern white politi- 
cians like Johnson or Wallace recognize that 
Negroes can still be handled in rural areas, 
Federal bill or no. But registration activity 
in urban centers, spurred by national civil 
rights groups, will inevitably spread its mes- 
sage of possibility. 

Tuskegee, for all its special qualities, pre- 
sents a logical course for the South to fol- 
low, though it is to be expected that white 
diehards and Negroes unreconstructed with 
a vision of racial cooperation will seek polar- 
ity. But reasonable men on both sides will 
realize that political alinements on racial 
lines can only stifle progress and encourage 
chaos. 

Already in Tuskegee, whites and blacks 
who a year ago spoke to each other in whis- 
pers are preparing to announce in a clear, 
firm voice that there is hope for racial co- 
operation. John A, Welch is chairman of 
the Committee for a Greater Tuskegee, an 
interracial group with about 40 percent white 
representation. As May ended, the com- 
mittee was planning for the first time since 
its inception last fall to publicize the Tuske- 
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gee experience in the hope that other Ala- 
bama communities might benefit from it. 
Before, members were afraid of being pre- 
mature in calling attention to their experi- 
ment. 

“But now,” said Mr, Welch, “we believe 
that if it can happen here, it can happen any- 
where.” 

Still, much depends on how fast under- 
educated and previously disenfranchised 
Negroes learn to make intelligent use of the 
new vote. 

“Even here in Tuskegee,” warns disgrun- 
tled candidate Detroit Lee, “we've been de- 
prived for so long we hardly know how to do 
with the ballot when we get it. It's like a 
chicken tied to a stake so long he forgets 
how to walk.” 


Congressman Ray J. Madden Brands 
14(b) in Labor Day Speech at Crown 
Point, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the address of 
the Honorable Ray J. Mappen at the 
AFL-CIO Labor Day picnic at the Fair 
Grounds at Crown Point, Ind., on Sep- 
tember 6, 1965. 

As Co MappEn, a member 
of the Rules Committee, handled the 
rule and opened the historic debate in 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States on the repeal 
of 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, his 
speech at Crown Point will hold unusual 
interest for his colleagues in the Con- 
gress and the American people generally. 
The speech follows: 

Labor Day, 1965, can truly be observed and 
celebrated not only by members of organized 
labor but by the American people. This year, 
1965, the working men and women of Amer- 
ica have economically arrived at the greatest 
heights of recognition and prosperity than 
any year in our Nation's history. 

Older folks need only reflect and look back 
to the early days of this century and compare 
the deplorable working conditions, low wages, 
long hours, and child labor sweat shops to 
realize the up-hill fight American workers 
made against powerful opposition to be able 
to participate as a recognized segment of 
American economy. As late as the 1920's men 
and women were working in the milis and 
factories for $2 and $3 a day and in some 
cases 7 days a week and a 12-hour day was 
the standard. 

Low wages brought about lack of buying 
power and as the population increased, un- 
employment became the Nation's problem. 
In 1929 and the early thirties, our Nation was 
hit by the most devastating depression in our 
history. Closed factories, businesses and 
bank failures, home and farm foreclosures 
brought turmoil, unemployment and hunger 
to millions of our citizens. Congress passed 
legislation in the middle 1930-40 period that 
inaugurated a change in our economy so that 
millions of the neglected working people in 
America would, in the future, have some- 
thing to say about their government. 

I need not remind the older people in this 
audience about the legislation enacted 30 
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years ago which included the Wagner Act 
(labor’s Magna Carta), social security, hous- 
ing, protection of bank deposits, home and 
farm loans, retirement security, living wage 
legislation, and many other bills which gave 
the common people an opportunity to enjoy 
some of America’s potential abundance. 

During the last intervening years our peo- 
ple have become educated to the fact that 
prosperity is built on public buying power. 
They have learned that all American families 
are entitled to share in an income sufficient 
to provide a home and some of the modern 
conveniences and necessities which this mod- 
ern age has to offer. 

A PINNACLE YEAR: 1965 


In the past 8 months the 89th Congress 
has enacted the greatest program of pro- 
gressive legislation in the history of any na- 
tion. These programs strengthen our econ- 
omy and provide opportunity for millions 
of Americans who have been struggling un- 
der financial handicaps which should have 
been corrected generations ago. This session 
of Congress has passed more than 100 pub- 
lic laws beneficial to the economy of our Na- 
tion. They range widely over such fields 
as education, medical care. housing, trans- 
portation, employment, public finance, 
farming, voting rights, mental health, con- 
servation, and labor. 

MEDICAL CARE AND HEALTH 


After a generation of consideration by 
many Congresses, medical care legislation for 
the elderly, better known as medicare, was 
signed by President Johnson on June 30. 
Most of the benefits will be available be- 
ginning July 1, 1966, although those relating 
to nursing home care won't be until Jan- 
uary 1, 1967. Both hospital bills and doctor 
bills are covered. 

Nursing home and special legislation for 
mentally retarded is also provided in the bill. 
In separate legislation a bill was enacted ex- 
tending through June 30, 1968 Federal as- 
sistance for mass immunization of preschool 
children against polio, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, tetanus, and measles. 

DEPRESSED AREAS AID 


The House passed a bill authorizing about 
$3.3 billion through June 30, 1970, to help 
rejuvenate the economies of U.S. depressed 
areas plagued with or threatened by chronic 
unemployment. 

The money would be used mainly for such 
projects as building waterworks, waterlines, 
sewage treatment plants, sanitary and storm 
sewers, industrial parks, police and fire sta- 
tions, tourism facilities, airports, watershed 
protection, and flood-prevention projects. 
This legislation will aid the economy and 
employment in all sections of the Nation. 
It will bring about a great market for auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, machinery, food, and 
other necessities which will aid all sections 
including the Calumet region of Indiana, 


AID TO EDUCATION 


After years of controversy, broad Federal 
ald to education became a reality with the 
President's signature April 11 on the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. It authorizes $1.3 billion in the fiscal 
years begun July 1, mostly to aid public and 
private students in low-income areas. Of 
the total, $1.1 billion is to be allotted to 
the Nation's school districts according to 
the number of pupils aged 5 to 17 within 
their boundaries whose families have annual 
income of less than $2,000—about 5 million 
children in all. 

Other portions of the new act would es- 
tablish “supplemental educational centers” 
to provide such special services as remedial 
instruction, finance textbook purchases, and 
other instructional materials, and expand 
federally supported educational research 
with emphasis on setting up regional, uni- 

versity-based research centers. The meas- 
ure's authority extends over 3 or 5 years, 


depending on the section, but it allocates 
funds for only the first year. 

President Johnson’s bill to aid higher edu- 
cation passed the Congress last week. 

The above bill was supplemented in this 
session by another bill which will ald mH- 
lions of American youths to secure facilities, 
loans to attain college and university edu- 
cations both academic and professional. I 
remember 10 years ago I participated in a 
debate on the floor of the Congress for a 
Federal aid to education bill that was de- 
feated by only 4 votes out of 390 votes cast. 
That bill, had it been enacted, would have 
made a great start but by reason of a politi- 
cal coalition of reactionary Members of the 
House, the legislation was defeated. Had we 
been successful then hundreds of thousands 
of our youths during the last 10 years could 
be reaping the benefits of college and uni- 
versity educations to prepare themselves for 
the problems of this modern space age and 
scientific world in which we live, 


VOTING RIGHTS 


About 2 months ago I opened the debate 
on the floor of the House for the bill which 
was eventually enacted and signed by the 
President giving all American citizens the 
right to vote. This American right has been 
guaranteed by the 15th amendment of our 
Constitution. The legislation was the tec- 
ond civil rights bill enacted in 2 years. 

This voting right law will eventually be 
the final culmination in complete freedom 
for millions of Americans who have been 
denied the right of franchise in the past. 


EXCISE TAX CUT 


Congress & measure reducing ex- 
cise taxes by $4.6 billion between now and 
January 1, 1969. These wartime 
taxes were levied in World War II and in the 
Korean war. Here's the schedule of repeal, 
in part: 

Retroactive to May 15, 1965: Repeal of the 
10-percent tax paid by manufacturers on air 
conditioners; reduction to 7 percent of the 
10-percent manufacturer’s tax on autos. 

Immediately: Repeal of the 10-percent re- 
tail tax on jewelry, watches, furs, cosmetics, 
tollet preparations, luggage, and handbags: 
repeal of the 10-percent manufacturer's tax 
on business machines, sporting goods (ex- 
cept fishing equipment), phonographs, rec- 
ords, musical instruments, cameras, film, 
radios, televisions, pens, mechanical pencils; 
and repeal of the 5-percent tax on refrigera- 
tors and freezers, and of lesser taxes on 
matches, lighters, and playing cards. 

ANTIPOVERTY AID 

This Congress passed far-reaching legisla- 
tion properly called the Antipoverty bill 
which will rehabilitate and give employment 
eventually to millions of unemployed over 
the Nation. We hear a great deal of criti- 
cism from certain sources on the legislation 
as to its cost. The critics do not mention 
that the restoration of jobs to millions are 
creating taxpayers instead of tax consumers. 
Millions will be taken from the relief rolls 
of local, State, and Federal tax units. This 
expenditure is not a dole, but an invest- 
ment in contented and self-providing tax- 
paying American citizens. 


REPEAL OF 14(b) 


I handled the rule and opened the debate 
on the repeal of 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 

W. 

Section 14 (b) provided that any State 
which enacted restrictive antilabor laws— 
those laws would take precedent over the 
provisions of the Federal Taft-Hartley Act. 
The Indiana Legislature, last spring, re- 
pealed the so-called right-to-work law 
which is a misnomer for section 14(b). 

Thirty-one States have either repealed or 
rejected the so-called privileges granted un- 
— 14 (b) or the mislabeled “right-to-work” 

W. 

Section 14(b) has made it possible for 
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thousands of corporations and companies to 
close their business and factories in Indiana 
and other Northern States, and move into so- 
called low-wage right-to-work States. 
Right to work is in reality a tricky or phony 
label—a better label would be “14(b) States." 

By reason of these runaway industries and 
an influx of newly established Industries into 
antilabor areas, millions of factory workers 
are underpaid and, in most cases, are sub- 
mitting to the same working conditions as in 
the early part of this century. These mil- 
Hons of workers are not in the market for 
$3,000 to $4,000 automobiles or $200 to $300 
refrigerators, or thousands of other produc- 
tions which are manufactured in living-wage 
States. Economists agree that the big de- 
pression in the early thirties was brought 
about by reason of lack of buying power for 
millions of workers in America. I am quot- 
ing verbatim the two closing paragraphs of 
my speech to the Congress during the debate 
on 14(b): If 14(b) is not repealed millions 
more will be working in transplanted indus- 
tries in 14(b) States at low wages. Buying 
power will recede and unemployment and 
recession will again destroy our prosperity, 

“The issues involved in the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) is as simple as any bill ever pre- 
sented to Congress.” 

NO. 1 

“If a Member of Congress believes that 19 
States in the Nation can openly disregard the 
rights and working conditions of working 
men and women as set out in the Wagner 
National Labor Relations Act he should vote 
to retain 14(b).” 

No. 2 

“If a Member of Congress believes that 
the 31 States who reject the phony labeled 
‘right-to-work’ law and believe that labor 
is a part of the American economy with the 
right to collectively bargain as an integral 
body on wages and working conditions, he 
should in conscience vote for the repeal of 
14(b). All the excuses and doubletalk we 
hear in this Chamber today will not change 
the above two simple propositions.” 

ONE MAN, ONE VOTE 


The House upheld the decision of the Su- 
preme Court on equal legislative reappor- 
tionment. A powerful special interest lobby 
worked to permit one branch of our State 
legislatures to be elected by geographical 
apportionment instead of by population. 
This effort by political bosses to gain con- 
trol of our State legislative branches is still 
pending in the Senate. President Johnson 
is opposing this political power grab. 

IMMIGRATION 


The House passed immigration legislation 
which abolished the bigoted 41-year-old 
“national origins” provision of our immi- 
gration laws. This bill will fairly distribute 
immigrant quotas to all nations without 
prejudice as to nationality, race, or religion. 

Our Nation became the leader of the world 
by reason of the amalgamation of immi- 
grants from all nations and races throughout 
the globe. This legislation will not in any 
way let the bars down indiscriminately to 
people of every nation to successfully knock 
at our door demanding admission and citi- 
zenry. The bill would place all nations out- 
side the Western Hemisphere on a popula- 
tion pro rata, equal footing with added pro- 
vision that immigration from a single coun- 
try could not exceed 20,000 per year. West- 
ern Hemisphere nations would be exempt 
from the 20,000 and so would the spouses, 
children and parents of U.S. citizens living 
in many countries. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

The new social security amendments 
—— add about $1.5 billion a year to retail 

es. 

The increased spendable income should 
start flowing into the economy in mid-Sep- 
tember as a result of the 7-percent boost 
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in social security payments and other ben- 
efits that are retroactive to January 1. 


SOLVENCY 


Critics of the Johnson administration 
continually talk about the national debt. 
They carefully fall to mention that our 
national debt in 1965 is “percentage- 
wise” much lower in comparison to our gross 
national production than the same percent- 
age comparison was 20 years ago. 

Last week I requested the exact figures 
from the U.S. Treasury. They reported the 
following facts: 

In 1946, public debt $270 billion, gross na- 
tional product $202.8 billion. 

In 1954, public debt $271 billion, gross na- 
tional product $362 billion. 

In August 1965, public debt $319 billion, 
gross national product $650 billion. 

The $650 billion economy of gross national 
product of 1965 is double our national debt 
which reveals that the New Frontier and the 
Great Society have been a great stimulant 
to employment and prosperity. 

Time and space do not allow me to give 
all the facts of progress during this 89th 
Congress. After adjournment I plan to 
make a detailed report on our accomplish- 
ments to the citizens of the Indiana First 
Congressional District. 


Minnesota Firm Makes Food Items for 
Gemini 5 Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, flight of 
Gemini 5 successfully tested not only the 
high qualities of Astronauts Gordon 
Cooper, Jr., and Charles Conrad, Jr., but 
the reliability and suitability of many 
items involved in America’s space pro- 
Hep Certainly not the least of these is 

ood. 

The Pillsbury Co. in Minneapolis has 
been granted important contracts for 
the research and development of space 
food items for the Mercury, Gemini, and 
Apollo manned space programs. I in- 
clude as part of my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor» the following ac- 
count of Pillsbury's contributions to the 
Gemini 5 in-flight menu: 

Astronauts Gordon Cooper and Charles 
Conrad, following a pattern established in 
earlier space flights of the Gemini and Mer- 
cury series, ate space foods prepared by 
Pilisbury’s research and development lab- 
oratories. There is one difference: the 
bite-sized, compressed foods which first 
went aloft with Scott Carpenter on a strictly 
experimental basis provided part of the nour- 
ishment required to sustain life during the 
8 day, orbital flight of Gemini 5’s astronauts, 

The Pillsbury items scheduled by NASA 
for the Cooper-Conrad mission—each ready 
to eat and requiring no reconstitution—were 
brownies, gingerbread, pineapple, fruitcake, 
date fruitcake, apricot cereal bars, straw- 
berry cereal bars, toasted bread cubes and 
cinnamon toast. 

Cooper and Conrad were programed to eat 
4 meals each day, providing a daily average 
of approximately 2,500 calories. The se- 
lected menu, which included a number of 
items in addition to those supplied by Pills- 
bury, was to maintain body weight 
at zero gravity under light physical activity. 
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The 8 Pillsbury items were designed to 
provide a high source that supple- 
mented the rehydratable foods In the menu 
for each meal. They required no prepara- 
tion time and provided solid food consist- 
ency. 

Among objectives of the Gemini 5 flight 
was evaluation of the effects of prolonged 
exposure to space environment by the 32- 
man crew. Five of seventeen experiments 
scheduled were medical in nature. Six of 
the experiments repeated tests conducted on 
previous Gemini flights. Several had impli- 
cations for nutrition, including the inflight 
exerciser, inflight phonocardiogram, bone de- 
mineralization, human otolith function and 
visual acuity tests. 

Each item on the menu was scientifically 
formulated. to meet rigorous specifications 
for conditions of temperature, pressure, rel- 
ative humidity, salt atmosphere, oxygen 
atmosphere, shock, acceleration, vibration, 
and acoustical noise. These conditions 
could be destructive to conventional foods 
and might well be encountered during nor- 
mal or emergency flight situations. 

Certain combinations of conditions, such 
as high temperature and high vacuum, are 
particularly destructive. However, they are 
being met successfully by research and de- 
velopment work that led to improved in- 
gredients, processes, coatings and packages. 
These improvements have broad future im- 
plications for the preparation and preserva- 
tion of convenience foods for the housewife 
as well as astronaut. 

Among Pillsbury people involved in the 
project are Dr. Howard Bauman, assoicate 
director of research, serving as associate pro- 
gram manager; Kenneth J. Young for proc- 
essing; Dr. Jack R. Durst, formulation; 
Bruce A. Drew for quality assurance; Dr. 
David K. Cunningham, chemical analysis; 
Dr. Charles E. Neal, microbiology, and Ken- 
neth A. Parlour, packaging. 

The same team is working on a contract 
for the research, development and supply of 
food required for NASA's Apollo program, 
aided at placing an American astronaut on 
the moon, 


Giant Rail Merger Intelligently Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
contained a well-stated, succinct column 
by Ed Wimmer, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent Bus- 
iness, about a Philadelphia industrialist 
named Milton J. Shapp who has been a 
leader in the fight to block the largest 
merger ever contemplated in the history 
of American business. 

The proposed merger of the New York 
Central and the Pennsylvania 
would join two behemoths in the field 
of transportation. Their total assets 
amount to more than $6 billion. 

No sooner had Ed Wimmer's splendid 
piece appeared, when there was another 
bolt from the blue proposing the merger 
of two more giants in the rail industry 
the Norfolk & Western and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 

Such proposals bring up the question 
whether the hierarchies of our big cor- 
porations are not doing more to socialize 
our economy than the Communists. 
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It is not a very large step to move 
from one or two monopolistic rail lines 
in the East—the very heartland of the 
country’s industrial complex—to full 
State ownership. 

This last step most of us wish to avert. 

It is fighters for the American free, 
competitive enterprise system like Mil- 
ton Shapp, a Philadelphia businessman, 
and Ed Wimmer of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business who are 
giving their time, energy, and money to 
keep America from being strangled by 
monopolies. 

I believe it is time for Congress to have 
a close look-see into what the proposed 
rail monopolies mean not alone to the 
areas where the railroads themselves 
operate but to America’s total economy. 
The faster Congress does a thorough job 
on this matter, the better it will be for 
the country. 2 

Meanwhile, a vote of confidence to 
such men as Milton Shapp and Ed Wim- 
mer. 

There are many businessmen in my 
district who know Ed Wimmer's column 
and appreciate the valiant fight he has 
put forth for the small and independent 
businessman. 

While I have not always agreed with 
Mr. Wimmer and the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business on some 
public matters, I realize they have had 
a pretty good batting average through 
the years. 

There follows the Ed Wimmer column 
I mentioned: 

OPPOSITION TO RAIL MERGER MOUNTS— BIGGEST 
COMBINE 
(By Ed Wimmer) 

Since 1962, Milton J. Shapp, board chair- 
man of the Jerrold Corp. in Philadelphia, 
has been carrying on & one-man crusade to 
halt the proposed merger of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central Railroads. Says 
Mr. Shapp: 

“We are dealing with monopoly power, 
and its social and economic dislocations. 
This merger would combine the first and 
third largest railroad systems Into the big- 
gest industrial consolidation in American 
history. Assets involved would amount to 
at least $6 billion, or 60 percent of all assets 
of all carriers in the East.” 

In line with our own past comments on 
concentration of power, Mr. Shapp points 
out that “25 proposed directors of PRR and 
NYC were, or are, directors of e tions 
with reported assets of $113 billion,” and 
“have close economic ties with the ratlroads 
and each other.” He continues: 

“Such a leviathan would be able to dictate 
terms to all other remaining carriers in the 
East who would depend for survival upon 
receiving a fair share of the interconnecting 
freight. There also would be widespread 
disruption of services to hundreds of com- 
munities, and the loss of thousands of jobs 
in Pennsylvania, alone,” 

Mr. Shapp quoted New York Central's 
president, A. E. Perlman, who said in 1959: 
“I do not think it is in the public interest 
for the two largest railroads, plus all the rail- 
roads that PRR controls, to become one 
system.” 

Unlike far too many successful business- 
men who have watched free enterprise go 
down the drain (merger by merger), these 
last few years, Mr. Shapp not only blasts the 
unparalleled neglect of facilities and deteri- 
oration of railroad services, but he sees in the 
readiness of powerful men to strike hands in 
a substitution of competition for combina- 
tion, monopolistic diversification, interlock- 
ing conspiracies, and emphasis on giantism 
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in all things—an end to anything even “re- 
lated" to free enterprise. 

Other antimerger fights in the railroad in- 
dustry, such as the heated objections of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific officials 
to a wedding between Union Pacific and Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, is 
strengthening all antimerger sentiment, and 
helping the case against the PRR-NYC plans. 
Says William J. Quinn, president of the Mil- 
waukee road: We will fight this merger (his 
railroad and Union Pacific) with every re- 
source at our command.“ 

No writer could depict the mess in which 
the railroads (on the whole) now find them- 
selves, but, as Mr. Shapp said, the answer 
to competition in the transportation feld 
“won't be found by reducing it.“ What this 
country needs is a moratorium on all mer- 
gers by major corporations, so that every- 
body can get down to the business of doing 
business without trying to monopolize it. 
Individuals like Milton Shapp may be Amer- 
ica’s last line of defense. 


The Riot That Didn't Happen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the rioting in Los Angeles has 
made us all painfully aware of the 
tensions that grip many of our cities 
and of the tragic consequences that may 
ensue when there is no responsible local 
leadership to ease them. It is not my 
purpose here to assess blame for the 
Watts outbreak. An official board of in- 
quiry has been assigned that task. My 
purpose is to set forth an account of how 
a potentially similar incident was averted 
in my home city of Trenton, N.J. That 
story was written by Mr. Guy Darst, a 
sensitive and able reporter for the Tren- 
tonian, a daily newspaper published in 
Trenton. The accompanying editorial 
needs no elaboration. It places the 
meaning of the events recounted by Mr. 
Darst in perspective and reminds all 
those in positions of responsibility that 
violence is the handmaiden of despair. 
The city of Trenton and all of its resi- 
dents should be grateful that Mr. Albert 
Robinson and the Reverend S. Howard 
Woodson understand that simple fact and 
acted upon it. 

The article and editorial follow: 

[From the Trentonian, Aug. 28, 1965] 
Tue Riot THAT Wasn’t—Coon Heaps SAVED 
Crry Prom Serious TROUBLE 

Note.—Just 2 weeks ago, while Negro 
rioters battled police and National Guards- 
men in Los Angeles, Trenton came to the 
brink of similar uncontrolled rioting. The 
behind-the-scenes story of what happened 
and how it was stopped is revealed here. 

(By Guy Darst) 

The near-riot at Hetzel Fleld Tuesday 
night is causing no end of speculation on 
what happened, what is happening, and 
what is going to happen, but another similar 
event has received little attention. 

It isn't generally known, but on the week- 
end of August 14-16, Trenton nearly turned 
into another Los Angeles. 
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The place was the Battle Monument area. 
The participants would have been about 60 
Negro male youths. Their grievance was 
what they thought was an unjustified arrest. 

The story of how and why the peace was 
kept reflects great credit on Negro leaders, 
as well as on the police department and, to 
a lesser extent, on the city administration. 

What follows is an account of what hap- 
pened, picced together from several reliable 
sources; 

On the night of Friday, August 18, the 
white owner of a well-patronized poolroom 
on North Warren Street asked an inebriated 
customer to leave. 

Upon the refusal of the customer to leave, 
the owner, according to witnesses, brought 
out his German shepherd and turned him 
loose on the customer. After being bitten 
three times, the customer insisted the owner 
summon police. 

The customer wanted to complain against 
the owner, but the owner's story was that 
the customer had attacked his dog. The 
customer was arrested for disorderly con- 
duct. 

At this point, another customer asked: 
“Why are you locking him up?” And point- 
ing at the owner continued: He's the one 
that you should lock up.“ 

The owner then said to the policeman: 
“Lock him up to; he’s another trouble- 
maker.” The policeman then arrested the 
second man, who immediately started a vio- 
lent verbal protest, 

The policeman hustled him into the pa- 
trol wagon along with the man under the 
weather, One account says the protesting 
young man was wrestled Into the wagon. 

The men were baled out that evening. 
The next day, the young men of the neigh- 
borhood decided to picket the poolroom. 

According to several persons on the spot, 
the picketing was going to be most unpeace- 
ful. Between 2 and 3 pm., Albert Bo“ 
Robinson, manager of the Prospect Village 
project of the Trenton Housing Authority, 
happened along, and was asked to help. 

Robinson told the would-be pickets: “If 
I'm in this, you'll picket my way, and you'll 
do it right. No blocking the sidewalk, no 
interfering with traffic, no shouts and com- 
motion.” 

AGREE TO PICKET 


Robinson grew up in the area and was well 
known for his connections. So the picket- 
ing format was agreed to, and from 3 until 
7:30 p.m. that Saturday afternoon Robinson 
and four others carried signs protesting the 
presence of the poolroom, and specifically the 
owner. 

Police were on the scene, and seeing Rob- 
inson, figured the situation was well in hand. 
The poolroom was empty after the picketing 
began, and closed at 5 p.m. instead of the 
re postmidnight hour. It hasn't opened 

ce. 

Saturday night most sports in the area 
took their entertainment elsewhere, and the 
only incident was a brick tossed through the 
plate glass poolroom window. 

Sunday was even quieter, but Monday was 
the day of most tension. 

The two young Negroes, both in their early 
twenties, who had been arrested Friday 
night appeared before Municipal Judge Al- 
bert Cooper—without a lawyer and without 
a single witness in their behalf. 

On hearing their stories, and those of the 
poolroom owner (who said his dog had been 
attacked) and the arresting officer, Judge 
Cooper sentenced both men to 90 days in the 
workhouse, 

News of the sentencing spread like wildfire, 
because everyone in the area had expected 
only a fine for the protesting youth. A 
worker in a large nearby industrial plant, he 
had no police record, in contrast to the other 
man arrested. 


A crowd began to gather shortly after 1 
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pm. Later accounts put it at about 60 
young Negro males between about 16 and 25. 
of whom an estimated dozen had jobs. Their 
aim was not picketing, it is now clear. 

One nearby merchant with close contacts 
among the youth after receiving much con- 
flicting advice from fellow merchants and the 
youngsters themselves called Robinson, again 
Robinson immediately called the Rev 
S. Howard. Woodson, Jr., pastor of the 
Shiloh Baptist Church, former city council- 
man and presently member of the New Jersey 
Assembly. 

Reverend Woodson arrived about 4 p.m. 
“I didn’t see anybody pour gasoline, but I 
saw the empty 5-gallon can by the building 
and gasoline on the floor inside,” he said 
later. 

NOT MAD AT COPS 


Reverend Woodson immediately began cir- 
culating through the crowd with Robinson 
and the merchant who called Robinson, talk- 
ing to leaders of various subgroups. 

They weren't particularly angry with the 
police, but were out to “mess up” the pool- 
room and its owner. 

Reverend Woodson extracted a promise 
that the leaders would do nothing until noon 
the next day, and said in the meantime he 
would talk to Judge Cooper. 

A few minutes before 5 o'clock, Reverend 
Woodson arrived at the First Precinct Police 
Station, where Capt. James George, com- 
manding in the place of the regular precinct 
commander, was just about to leave for the 
day. 

“TIl stay here all night if I have to,” he 
said, and immediately called in Sgt, Frank 
Brady, who probably knows the area better 
than any other policeman. 

Sergeant Brady confirmed the area's prob- 
lems with the poolroom, and both officers set 
about hand picking a detall of seven police- 
men, mostly Negro, to patrol the area that 
night. 

The next morning, Reverend Woodson 
spoke to Judge Cooper, who, on the basis of 
new evidence, in particular evidence dealing 
with the propensities to violence of the dog. 
ordered the steelworker released. 

The first poolroom customer, the cause of 
all the trouble, will evidently stay in for 
a while. A 10-month-old warrant for his 
arrest on atrocious assault and battery 
charges was delivered to the workhouse this 
week. 

At noon Reverend Woodson and others 
involved in keeping order drove to the work- 
house, and returned with the steelworker 
to the corner of North Warren Street and 
Pennington Avenue to show the roughly 
50 hangers-on there and in the area they 
had kept the faith. 

That was the end of the immediate danger 
to the city, but the ramifications go on. 

It is impossible to overestimate the ser- 
iousness of the situation that Monday after- 
noon, Gasoline was in fact poured, and the 
young man who allegedly poured it was 
being egged on by the crowd to light it when 
Reverend Woodson arrived. 


LIVED ON HANDOUTS 


The youngster in question had been sleep- 
ing in parked cars for the past 8 days be- 
cause he had been thrown out of the home 
of what family he had. He had managed 
to eat by handouts from friends. 

Some persons say he had a Molotov cock- 
tail (bottle of gasoline with a cloth wick 
used as a bomb), but persons on the scene 
deny this. However, accounts by persons 
not known for untruth say there were two 
sticks of dynamite on the scene, and five 
Molotov cocktails. Rumors of hand grenades 
seem to be simply rumors. Of course, a 
large assortment of bricks, bottles and other 
missiles were on hand, and those men with 
guns had them. 

“Believe me, it was touch and go,” a white 
merchant in the area said. It's still touch 
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and go, for the poolroom owner's place has 
been threatened in more than one way if 
he tries to open up again, or open under a 
“front.” He's trying to sell but so far has 
found no buyers, and city council is going 
to consider ways and means of putting him 
out of business as a public nuisance. His 
dog has been involved in other incidents, 
and the police say he’s a menace. 

Councilman Carmen Armenti (who is, say 
Persons in the area, the only city official other 
than policemen ever seen in the area. But 
it's in his ward) spent more than 3 hours on 
Thursday talking to persons in the area, and 
arranged a meeting with Mayor Holland and 
some of the peacekeepers, 

The city has already arranged a few jobs 
for some of the more financially desperate 
protesters with city agencies. However, the 
Faukner Act doesn't permit it to hire per- 
sons with criminal records, so some other, 
under-21 participants will probably get jobs 
with the neighborhood youth corps. 

Just the first question HRW Director Wil- 
liam Faherty asked persons sent to him 
Wednesday was Do you have a record?“ if 
so, there was little that could be done im- 
mediately. N 

It is surprising that more complaints were 
not directed against the police in the whole 
episode. During the tense moments on 
Monday afternoon, no policemen were seen, 
which caused no end of sarcasm. 


NEVER A TARGET 


Yet the arresting officer was, as far as can 
be determined, never a target for the young 
men. In fact, he was on overtime as part of 
the city’s special program to put more men 
On the streets. His usual duties are with the 
traffic division. 

Not knowing the area, or the parties to the 
original dispute, he was not a party to criti- 
cism. What criticism there was was directed 
at the assignment of men to the area who 
didn't know it, who are somewhat fearful of 
its inhabitants, and who, as a result, are 
somewhat less than polite. 

“Sergeant Brady, he's different. When he 
asks us to move off the corner, he doesn't 
growl, and sometimes he'll talk to us about 
baseball or other stuff,” said one jobless 
youth after it was all over. 

The administration is considering steps to 
improye police relations with this area, but 
ho decisions have been made yet. 

Everyone in the area agrees the key to the 
Situation is jobs. Jobs that provide a sense 
of accomplishment and a decent salary are 
stayed with, but unfortunately hard to come 
by because of the low level of skills and 
ability of most ghetto youngsters. 

Also unfortunately, it's the salary that 
counts most. Materialism is rampant. No 
More than 10 of the 60 gathered on Monday 
had jobs, yet everybody wants sharp clothes, 
fancy cars, women, all the rest. A realiza- 
tion of the materialist basis of life is the key 
to any efforts to improve the area. 

And efforts to improve the area—where 
Were they? Unfortunately, the city’s anti- 
Poverty organization, United Progress, Inc., 
Was completely out in the cold, and didn’t 

that anything was going on until every- 
thing was all over. 

This is in great contrast with the East 
Trenton area, where United Progress, Inc. 
Staff members and Domestic Peace Corps 
(VISTA) workers have been concentrating 
attention. They were, if not ble en- 
Urely, at least in the forefront of efforts 
Tuesday night to keep matters from getting 
Out of hand. 

There is not a United Progress Inc. recruit- 
ing sign in the monument area. United 

Inc. staffers have been busy in other 
areas of the city organizing community ef- 
forts there. 

The United Progress, Inc. on-the-job-train- 
ing program, a more than $600,000 affair, is 
barely getting off the ground. City Council 
has approved the purchase of ‘the old Eagle 
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Tavern on South Broad Street for a services 
center, in which the job-training staff will be 
located, but the center will service only the 
poor areas of South Trenton. 


THREE CENTERS PLANNED 


United Progress, Inc. officials say that after 
that center gets going, it will be 6 months 
before the next one can be started in another 
designated poor area, because all available 
staff members will be used in the first one. 
In all, three are planned. 

Now the “war on poverty” is supposed to 
involve the poor in their own fate, and al- 
though the aggrieved were certainly poor, 
those who managed to stop trouble aren't. 

This springs up the question: What was 
the basis of Reverend Woodson's appeal? 

Part of his appeal was the nature of his 
argument—that any violence to the pool hall 
would inevitably barm the adjacent business 
establishments, with whom nobody had any 
immediate quarrel, and render homeless 
those living in apartments over the block 
of buildings. The inevitable depression of 
the Los Angeles rioters after the event was 
pointed out (“You will be sorry, baby“) 

Part of his appeal was that he was known 
as a man with many connections, who knew 
where to go and who to talk to, and who has 
in previous years helped a large number of 
poor Negroes in trouble. 

Reverend Woodson, the merchants say, is 
in the habit of coming around to the area 
from time to time—for lunch, to get a hair- 
cut, or for some other reason. For this and 
other reasons he can talk the language of 
the aggrieved Negro youth. His first words 
Monday on arriving, it is reported were: 
“What’s happening, baby?” 

Reverend Woodson, after all, is a politician, 
and the city’s most successful Negro politici- 
an at that, which makes him the city's best- 
known Negro by default. 

But Reverend Woodson is not the city’s 
only Negro leader, and nothing illustrates 
the complexity of the Negro world (which 
like it or not, is separate from the white 
world) better than the whole monument 
affair. 

It is widely reported, but without names 
being mentioned, that another well-known 
Negro leader, for reasons of his own, tried to 
egg on (by telephone, yet) leaders of the 
various subgroups in the Monday crowd. 
Most persons who were at the scene now 
refer to this person (or these persons) with 
scorn, but they admit that the question of 
whether to take their advice on that after- 
noon was not one that admitted a flat yes 
or no answer. 


From the Trentonian, Sept. 1, 1965] 


A TRAGEDY AVERTED—TRENTON Was 
FORTUNATE 


The story of a near-tragedy was told last 
Saturday by the Trentonian’s Guy Darst in 
a full-page article headed, “The Riot That 
Wasn't.“ As he put it, “On the weekend of 
August 14-16 Trenton nearly turned into an- 
other Los Angeles.” 

On a reduced scale, the sort of thing that 
happened in the Watts area of Los Angeles 
(and to a smaller degree in other cities) 
was very nearly reproduced in Trenton's 
Battle Monument neighborhood. There was 
the relatively minor incident—an arrest with 
racial overtones—that provided the spark. 
And there were (and remain) the underlying 
conditions to provide the dry tinder that 
would change a brief spark into a holocaust. 

But Trenton was fortunate. It was fortu- 
nate to being with, In having certain lead- 
ers among the Negro community both willing 
and able to exert a constructive and pacifying 
influence. 

It should be noted—and is perhaps the 
most important point—that this leadership 
was not one-way. That is, it was not ex- 
erted merely “to keep the Negroes quiet,” 
but also to secure a remedy for the injustice 
which caused the unrest tn the first place. 
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This seems to us important because we 
can not imagine any lasting racial peace— 
or peace of any kind, for that matter—that 
is not based upon justice. It is from despair 
of receiving fair treatment through normal 
channels that arises the irrational fury of 
such outbursts as have been seen in Los 
Angeles. 

The prompt and conscientious response of 
the police department, once it was made 
aware of the situation, is also to be com- 
mended. It may be cause for alarm that the 
police had to be made aware of the impend- 
ing trouble by nondepartmental sources, 

But all the leadership and all the most 
conscientious police work could not have 
saved the situation but for one other ele- 
ment—luck. There were times—as Mr. 
Darst's article makes clear—when actions 
were taken with only minutes or perhaps 
seconds to spare, 

We can probably count on our police de- 
partment to remain conscientious. We can 
probably count on such Negro leaders as Mr. 
Albert Robinson and the Reverend S. Howard 
Woodson to remain energetic and effective. 
But we can not count on our luck to hold 
good forever. 

Thus the most significant thing that can 
be done to prevent such occurrences in the 
future lies in removing those underlying 
conditions which turn minor incidents into 
major conflagrations. Fortunately, the city 
administration and the so-called antipov- 
erty program are displaying an active interest 
in such work, 


Durability Is Not Enough 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Austin S. Murphy, Ph. D., managing 
director of the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of New York State: 

DurasLrry Is Not ENOUGH 
(By Austin S. Murphy, Ph. D.) 

(When he joined the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of New York State as managing 
director in 1963, Austin S. Murphy was al- 
ready well known as an economist active in 

and business throughout the State. 
At the time, he was a trustee of the Erie 
County Savings Bank in Buffalo. As a chair- 
man, director, or active member of various 
boards and civic committees in the Buffalo 
area, he played a prominent part in efforts to 
stabilize the economy and step up the indus- 
trial development of Erie County. Dr. 
Murphy served as a consultant to Bell 
Aerosystems Corp., American Airlines, Cur- 
tiss-Wright, General Mills, and Manufactur- 
ers & Traders’ Trust Co., and is the author 
of numerous economic studies, including 
“Reasons for Relocation” and “Forecast for 
Industrial Expansion in Buffalo and the 
Niagara Frontier.” In 1950 he edited the 
first “Handbook of New York Labor Statis- 
tics.” He has served as dean of the schools 
of business administration of Seton Hall 
University and Canisius College, and in the 
course of his career has lectured on econom- 
ics at a number of the State's universities, 
including New York University, and at Ford- 
ham, where he received his Ph. D. in eco- 
nomics in 1949. Dr. Murphy served with 
the U.S. Board of Economic Warfare and the 
New York State Department of Labor. Im- 
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mediately prior to joining the Savings Bank 
Association he was director of the education 
department of the National Association of 
Manufacturers.) 

If savings banking in New York State is to 
play in the future the vital and dynamic role 
it does today and has throughout its history, 
it must continue to adjust to the vast 
changes that are taking place in the Amer- 
ican economy and in the structure of Ameri- 
can society. The times in which we live, and 
the new times that are directly ahead, call 
for new thinking, new programs, new services, 
and new legislation to make possible the ad- 
justment to change. 

Nowhere is change more evident in our 
society than the altered age structure of the 
American population. In 1964, the median 
age of people in this country was 28.3, and 
the average age in the United States at this 
moment is probably below 28 years. 

More than one-third of our population is 
under 18. Since 1960, it has been reported, 
our teenage population has grown by 30 per- 
cent, while the entire U.S. population has 
grown by only 8 percent. 

It has become commonplace to refer to 
American society as “youth oriented.” The 
term, however, is an understatement. We 
are not merely youth oriented; we are actu- 
ally a society of young people. 

The implications of this fact for the Amer- 
ican enterprise system are great, and for say- 
ings banking they are tremendous, because 
the young people who today comprise so large 
a proportion of our population are children 
of affiuence. 

They are reaping the benefits of the hard 
work and thriftiness of their ancestors and 
predecessors. Scarcely anyone under 40 re- 
members the great depression of the 1930's. 
The dominant segment of our population to- 
day was brought up during the post-World 
War II boom, and has direct experience only 
of prosperity. 3 

Thrift does not come naturally to these 
young people, as it did to earlier generations 
of Americans, The concept of saying for a 
rainy day has little general meaning for 
them—for they have not experienced any 
rainy days, nor do they seriously expect bad 
times. The idea of saving now to make pur- 
chases later finds little favor with this gen- 
eration; in its experience, credit in its 
numerous forms is and has always been an 
accepted and unquestioned way of life. 

The fact that earlier generations worked 
and saved in order to make possible today's 
way of life may be of historical interest to 
young people, like the fact that their fathers 
fought in World War II, but it has no present 
reality for them. 

For these reasons, it is unlikely that tradi- 
tional and conventional methods of encour- 
aging and promoting thrift are going to be 
effective with the increasingly large percent- 
age of young Americans. This is not to say 
that thrift is outmoded or no longer mean- 
ingful, but rather that the value and mean- 
ing of thrift today must be presented in 
terms different from those used in the past. 

It is not enough—if indeed it ever was 
enough—to put up a sign reading savings 
bank and expect people to come in, motivated 
by nothing more than a desire to practice 
the virtue of thrift. 

Today, savings banks must and do offer a 
wide range of services, to meet the personal 
financial needs of individuals and families 
in an economy that has undergone vast 
changes since these banks were originally 
organized. Tomorrow they must offer more, 
and they must reach out to more people. 

While attitudes change as the nature of 
our population changes, the need for thrift 
and savings remains constant. Every family 
needs a savings program—although the ex- 
tent and purpose of the program may vary 
according to age—and the economy has a 
continuing and increasing need for the capi- 
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tal generated by individual and family 
savings. 

The savings banks of New York State rec- 
ognize the fact that people's thrift needs 
differ according to age group and other 
factors, and they have developed programs 
to meet these differing needs. 

It is demonstrable, for example, that peo- 
ple are more likely to buy a home, major. ap- 
pliances, furniture, and the like when they 
are in the 20- to 30-year age group—even 
though their full earning potential has not 
yet developed—than when they are past 65. 
Therefore it is probable that younger fam- 
ilies are going to borrow more, and save less, 
than older people. 

How are borrowers to be converted into 
savers? 

If they borrow from institutions which are 
heavily dependent on income from personal 
loans to produce profits, the tendency will 
be to keep them borrowing. 

On the other hand, if people were able to 
borrow from thelr sayings bank for ordinary 
consumer needs, they would be encouraged 
at all times to save, and to continue to do 
so on an increasing scale as their borrowing 
needs lessened. At the present time, how- 
ever, the law does not grant savings banks 
in New York State the authority to make 
personal loans. 

It is time this situation was changed, and 
time to weigh the consequences of failure 
to change it. The major consequences will 
be two: 

First, as more and more people enter the 
age group in which they must borrow to 
make major purchases, they may well find it 
increasingly difficult to do so. Studies show 
that there is already a gap between demand 
for personal loans in New York State and 
supply available from existing sources—and 
that the gap will grow, reaching $2.5 billion 
by 1970. 

This gap need not exist; it can be rapidly 
closed by authorizing savings banks, which 
have funds immediately available for this 
purpose, to make personal loans. 

Second, thriftiness may gradually dis- 
appear as increasing numbers of people are 
nurtured in a philosophy of borrowing and 
not saving, and the American economy— 
especially in the state which for so long 
has been the financial center of the Na- 
tion—cannot afford a dwindling supply of 
saved capital. 

Contributing to this philosophy is the fact 
that we are getting richer all the time. 
Family income is up 30 percent over a 10- 
year period—and this percentage is based 
on constant dollars, allowing for inflation. 

The number of families with income of 
less than $5,000 Is in a steady long-term 
decline, while the number of those with 
income over $7,000 is in a long, steady 
uptrend. 

The most spectacular gains have been 
made in the number of families with in- 
come over $10,000. Since 1947, families in 
this country with incomes over that level 
have risen from 7 percent of the population 
to 20 percent, in terms of adjusted dollars. 

Because of its increasing youth and its in- 
creasing affluence, our society has been mov- 
ing further and further from the founda- 
tion of hard work and thrift on which it 
was originally based. Over a period of 28 
years there has been a steady, almost unin- 
terrupted uptrend. 

More and more people have been lMving— 
and living well—through the benefit of in- 
stitutions set up long before their birth, and 
the relationship between production and 
work has been largely obscured. 

Yet, even in this modern society, it is not 
necessary for people to borrow at the expense 
of saving; it is not ni to adopt an 
either borrow or save attitude. Borrowing 
and saving are equally important parts of 
an overall individual or family money man- 
agement program. $ 
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They are not to be thought of as diametri- 
cally opposed, for to practice thrift is to 
manage one's financial resources in the wisest 
and most efficient way—a way that may in- 
clude borrowing in the early stages of fam- 
ily formation and career building. 

Savings banks, dedicated to individual and 
family financial management and program- 
ing, are uniquely equipped to preserve thrift- 
iness, by preserving the balance between 
borrowing and saving, and by converting bor- 
rowers into savers, People who borrow in 
an atmosphere of thrift will be encouraged 
to save while they are repaying the loan, and 
to step up their sayings in the future; they 
will find extra motivation to become savers 
rather than borrowers. 

How much better for individuals to bor- 
row for personal needs from a savings bank— 
which, by its intrinsic nature and purpose, 
will strive to convert them to net savers— 
rather than from another kind of bank 
which, for earnings purposes, will seek to 
keep them net borrowers. 

The future holds great challenges for sav- 
ings banking and it also holds great. promise. 

The savings banks of New York State have 
amply proved their ability to move with the 
times and to adapt to change. They have 
protected their depositors’ funds, and made 
them grow, through wars, depressions, and 
wide fluctuations in the economy. They 
have amply demonstrated not only their 
strength, but also their vitality. 

In the broad economic realm, individual 
Savings are necessary as the cornerstone of 
future growth. 

Thrift built the America in which we live 
and thrift must build the America of to- 
morrow as well. 

Savings banks, as the basic thrift institu- 
tions, provide the cornerstone on which 
thrift is built. This is the vital service they 
perform for the preservation and growth of 
our free enterprise system. 


Tennessee Citizens, Elk River Develop- 
ment Association, Back Tims Ford 
Project by TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Tims Ford Dam and Reservoir 
project approved by the House is of the 
greatest importance to the citizens of 
Tennessee. Approval of its construction 
will mean a new era of economic devel- 
opment in middle Tennessee. 

The citizens in my State realize the 
importance of this project and they are 
reflecting their interest and their will 
in this matter. 


Under unanimous consent, I include a 
petition signed by many fine citizens to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


The petition of endorsement follows: 
RESOLUTION BY THE ELK RIVER DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION, FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. 
Resolution by ERDA members and other citi- 

zens of the Elk River Valley in support of 

the Tims Ford project on Elk River 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has conducted a feasibility study on the Tims 
Ford project as a part of a coordinated de- 
velopment and water control system for the 
Elk River and its tributaries; and 
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Whereas from said study the project is de- 
clared feasible and that the advantages and 
benefits to be derived therefrom will out- 
weigh the costs 1.4 to 1.0; and 

Whereas TVA has stated that they are 
ready to begin construction and have sub- 
mitted a planning report to the Bureau of 
the Budget and requested funds for Tims 
Ford; and 

Whereas it is for the benefit and welfare 
of the people of the area, and the Tennessee 
Valley that TVA proceed immediately with 
the construction of Tims Ford Dam; and 

Whereas the Elk River Development Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1959, and with a current 
membership of 2,400 people, has worked long 
and hard to promote this project along with 
many other worthwhile programs; and 

Whereas the Tennessee Elk River Develop- 
ment Agency was created in March, 1963, by 
act of the Tennessee State Legislature. The 
agency has the same objectives as the associa- 
tion and has legal status and has worked 
with the association and TVA in agreements 
to assure maximum benefits from the Tims 
Ford project: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we the undersigned ERDA 
members and other citizens of the Elk River 
Valley respectfully request that the Senate 
concur with the House of Representatives in 
providing funds for the Tims Ford project. 


Royalston’s 200th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I repre- 
sent a part of our land that is rich in 


at Plymouth in 1620, when a sturdy 
band of Englishmen arrived on these 
shores to build a new and better society. 
They and their families soon spread out, 
to the north, to the south, and many to 
the beautiful western hills and valleys 
that now comprise my congressional 
district. 

These settlers grew and prospered. 
They were joined by others, of different 
religious and national backgrounds, but 
all eager for a new and better life in a 
young, free land. As a result, many of 
the communities in my district are this 
year celebrating their 200th anniversar- 
ies. Royalston, in Worcester County, 
Mass. is one such community. 

It is always a pleasure for me to take 
note of such an historic occasion as a bi- 
centennial year. But in Royalston’s 
case it is a special pleasure, and I want 
to share it with my colleagues in the 
Congress. It is special because among 
Royalston folk there is a long tradition 
of mutual trust, friendship, and civic 
Spirit of which any American commun- 
ity could be proud. 

One hundred years ago, the Honorable 
A. H. Bullock gave an eloquent speech 
commemorating Royalston’s centennial 
Year. The sentiments he expressed at 
that time hold true today, and they goa 
long way toward explaining the kind of 
tradition in Royalston. Mr. Bullock 
Said in part: 

I apprehend that scarcely an ancient town 
in the State can present a parallel with this. 


— 
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Such has been the uniformity, the harmony, 
the serenity of this smooth current of popu- 
lation, from the commencement until now, 
that the present occasion is furnished with 
little that is eventful and with nothing that 
is dramatic. A town far away from the sea, 
and therefore without the inspiring excite- 
ment of ocean commerce—a precinct that 
bears no vestige of the aborigines, and is in 
this respect so unlike the more southerly 
towns, which had half a century of Ufe 
crowded with Indian traditions, that I can- 
not find that those original lords ever lighted 
a pipe or a fire here, a church without a 
schism in a century. a ministry that never 
knew how to quarrel, a people that have 
walked the paths of unambitious duty; these 
make our record uninteresting for the public 
address. But these also make our claim to 
the highest distinction of municipal fame. 
This agreeable progress of four generations, 
without anything that is startling in savage 
or civilized adventure, has made our history 
comparatively tame; but it is the tameness 
of beneficence, of a people who have been 
content without observation to pour the 
ceaseless tributaries of a small and distant 
town into the swelling volume of the growth, 
the power, and the renown of the State. 

In fact, Mr. Bullock was being a bit 
modest. There are many interesting 
sides to Royalston’s history, and in 1917 
Mr. Lilley B. Caswell compiled a town 
history of no less than 550 pages. Mr. 
Caswell begins by recording the original 
grants and purchases of land in Royal- 
ston—one as early as 1737—and describes 
the proprieters meetings held “at the 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern” in Boston. He 
reports that the first permanent settle- 
ment was made in 1762, when six families 
established residence. When the French 
and Indian War ended shortly there- 
after, these intrepid settlers were joined 
by others, and soon there were 75 home- 
steads dotting Royalston's hillsides. 

Roads were laid out, mills were built, 
and a meeting house was erected. The 
growth and development of the little 
community was such that within 3 years 
it was ready to achieve the status of a 
full-fledged township. Responding to a 
petition by the townspeople, the general 
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court on February 19, 1765, passed “An 
act for erecting a town in the County of 
Worcester by the name of Royalston.” 
And thus took place the event that we 
are commemorating this year. 

I am sure that my colleagues in Con- 
gress will join me now in saluting this 
sturdy and responsible community for 
her progress and achievement in the past, 
and on this, her 200th birthday, will offer 
her our warmest wishes for success in the 
years ahead. 


Survivorship Benefits for Servicemen IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


` previously I have inserted in the RECORD 


the benefits available to a sergeant who 
has lost his life and who leaves depend- 
ent parents. Today I want to include 
as a part of my remarks, the benefit to 
survivors of a noncommissioned officer 
when he leaves a widow and two chil- 
dren: 

SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS FOR SERVICEMEN 
Dr From BSERVICE-CONNECTED CAUSES 
ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Sergeant, U.S. Army. 

2. Age 25 at death. 

3. Death was service-connected, 

4. Seven years service at death. 

5. Three years in grade at death. 

6. Average earnings $251.10 a month 
(base pay). 

7. Left a widow, age 25, and two children, 
ages 1 and 3. 

8. Widow lives out her expectation of life 
(50.8 years). 

9. Children receive maximum number of 

yments. 

10, Widow does not remarry. 


Benefits 
! 
Paying Payment) Payinent Total 
Payee agency Type of payment period rate payments 
(months) 

Widow. { HEW $63.80 | $13, O15. 20 
2d child. -| HE 80 
Ist child HEW . 80 
Widow. VA -30 

o -| HEW . 00 
2d child... HEW 00 
Ist child... HEW 00 


Mc EA A EN 


1 Until youngest cia reaches age 18. 


2204 months to age her 48 months in full-time eating, 


3 $63.80 to age 18; $73.90 from age 18 through age 21 


4180 months to 3 18 plus 48 months in full-time training. 


+ $63.80 to age 20; $73.00 from age 20 through age 21. 
è Beginning at ae 62. 


Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Christian Science 


Monitor states very succinctly my atti- 
tude toward the efforts now being made 
by many governments toward the study 
and implementation of family planning 
programs; 
CURBING OVERPOPULATION 

Perhaps the outstanding mark of the post- 
World War II period is the worldwide demand 
that all men share in the blessings of prog- 
ress and prosperity. This irresistible de- 
mand lies behind the vast upsurge now tak- 
ing place among formerly lethargic peoples, 
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the rise of scores of new nations, the yearn- 
ing for education and enlightenment, and 
the desperate struggle for technological 
achievement which characterize our times. 
It also lies behind the growing realization 
that, all over the globe, progress and pros- 
perity are jeopardized by another phenom- 
enon of this era—the population explosion. 

With this realization there has come the 
late—but not too iate—conviction that 
practical steps must be taken to combat 
overpopulation. National governments, so- 
cial organizations, international aid struc- 
tures, even the United Nations itself have 
seen in varying degree the necessity to keep 
population in line with natural resources. 

The last few years have witnessed both 
a far wider public recognition of the prob- 
lem and a willingness to take practical steps 
to meet it. 

Foremost among these steps is the dis- 
semination of information on birth con- 
trol. When done on a voluntary basis such 
dissemination is worthy of both private and 
governmental support. It places the deci- 
sion upon the individual's conscience, where 
it belongs, and it avoids offending either 
religious or traditional sensitivities. 

It is welcome news that both the United 
Nations and the U.S. Government are now 
prepared to support birth control 
wherever these are requested or instituted 
by local governments. Indeed, in many 
areas such programs are a virtual necessity 
if other aid programs are to achieve their 


goals. 

As individuals and nations strive to 
achieve a higher standard of living and a 
higher concept of living, they will recog- 
nize more and more clearly that these must 
have their origin and foundation in a higher 
sense of family life. And while such a sense 
has nothing to do with wealth, it is also true 
that too many mouths to feed, inadequate 
opportunities for education and all the 
stresses and strains which come from grind- 
ing poverty make a responsible and elevated 
family life difficult and often impossible. 

A sensible, voluntary limitation on pop- 
ulation growth benefits families, peoples and 
nations. It is one of the dire necessities of 
this age. 


Poll Shows Strong Support Among 
Iowans for the War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 29, 1965, the Des Moines Sunday 
Register carried the results of a poll 
showing strong support in my home 
State of Iowa for the Federal antipoverty 
program. 

According to the results of the Iowa 
poll, conducted by the Sunday Register, 
66 percent of all Iowans feel there is a 
need for such a program in Iowa. An 
even larger majority, 79 percent, believe 
there is a need for the antipoverty pro- 
gram in the United States as a whole. 

Strong public support is essential for 
the success of any Federal program, and 
it appears obvious from the results of 
this poll that the people in Iowa are 
prepared to give such support to the 
war on poverty. 

I am hopeful that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity here in Washington 
will match this public support with the 
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cooperation necessary to make the Iowa 
antipoverty program a success. 

My fellow Members probably will be 
interested in the detailed results of the 
recent Iowa poll and, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I hereby include the 
article from the Sunday Register in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Des Moines Sunday Register, 
Aug. 29, 1965] 
SEVENTY-NINE PERCENT OF IOWANS SEE 
NEED OF POVERTY PROGRAMS 

A 79-percent majority of Iowans feels 
there is a need for the Government's anti- 
poverty program designed to provide jobs and 
further education for persons in low-income 
families, the Iowa poll reports. 

A smaller number but still a majority— 
66 percent—thinks there is need for such a 
program in Iowa. 

Iowans were asked the following ques- 
tions: 

“The Federal Government has established 
a nationwide antipoverty program designed 
to provide jobs and further education for 
persons in low-income families. 

“(a) Do you think there is or is not a 
need for such a program in Iowa?” 


{In percent] 
Need No No 
0 
25 9 
30 9 
20 9 
RESIDENCE Does 
Cities (over 50,000 popula- 

Lt See wey ae aes 23 9 
Cities (5,000 to 50,000 popula- 1 x 
City-towa vi (under 5,000 popu- 

Rope ANE 29 12 
5 „ 2 7 

POLITICAL 
Republican... ...-..-....... 37 6 
Dee 17 10 
Independent 2¹ 11 
INCOME 

Under $5,000. -siina 18 12 
$5,000 to $7,909- —. 25 6 
$3,000 and Vr 37 5 


“(b) Do you think there is or is not a need 
for such a program in the United States?” 


Un percent] 


79 

78 

82 

RESIDENCE ES 

Cities (over 50,000 popula- 
citia 6,000 to 5500 bea 7 
es po 

tion 79 1¹ 10 
73 15 12 
83 9 8 
75 18 7 
83 6 11 
11 9 
79 8 13 
80 12 8 
80 16 4 


“(c) How effective do you think the anti- 
poverty program will be in solving problems 
of low income families—very effective, fairly 
effective or not effective?” 
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Un percent} 


cron (over 50,000 popula- 


ER 2 10 

2 55000 to 60,000 popu- 
—— —— 15 18 9 

City- town (under 5,000 
population) 13 2 14 
rc 7 23 9 

POLITICAL 
Republican 9 32 11 
10 15 11 
l4 17 ll 
INCOME 

22 16 15 
11 2¹ 8 
10 31 6 


Williston Academy Celebrates Her 125th 
Anniversay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, western 
Massachusetts has long been noted for 
its fine educational institutions. Am- 
herst, Williams, and Smith Colleges and 
the University of Massachusetts are just 
a few of the outstanding schools in my 
congressional district. 

Less well known but equally important 
are the large number of excellent pre- 
paratory schools in the area. One of 
these, Williston Academy in Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., this fall begins her 125th 
academic year. To celebrate this his- 
toric anniversary, a number of special 
events have been planned, including a 


‘National Education Conference to be 


held on the Williston campus next 
month. 

This week, as schools all over the land 
are opening their doors for another year, 
is a fitting time for me to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives to the story of one fine 
school, Wiliston Academy: 

Tus STORY or WILLISTON ACADEMY 

Samuel Wulston (1795-1874), son of East- 
hampton's first minister, Payson Williston, 
was a Yankee entrepreneur who accumulated 
a fortune from the industries he created for 
the small town near the Connecticut River. 
He gave liberally to needy educational in- 
stitutions and founded Williston Academy in 
1841. With pride and purpose his school is 
celebrating the 125th anniversary this (1965- 
66) academic year. 

Mr. Williston started his considerable for- 
tune by selling cloth-covered buttons made 
by his wife. The community is still dotted 
with buildings of industries he originated or 
promoted—elastic webbing from a Goodyear 
patent for vulcanizing rubber thread, covered 
buttons, cotton yarn, and spool cotton. Near- 
by Amherst College for men and Mount Holy- 
oke College for Women benefited from his 
largess. 
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During its 125 years over 14,000 have at- 
tended Williston and with rare exceptions all 
graduates have gone on to colleges. The pres- 
ent student body of 440 in 5 grades (8th 
through senior high school) include 24 for- 
eign students from 14 countries of which 9 
are US, citizens. Since its founding there 
have been, as Williston wished, foreign stu- 
dents on the campus each year. 

Since the first senior class matriculated 
graduates have attended the finest colleges 
in the East, ones located in every State and 
Many foreign countries. As career men they 
have made their marks in professions, gov- 
ernment and military service, industry, the 
sciences, as clergy and educators. 

Phillips Stevens, during his 17 years as 
headmaster, has planned and executed a pro- 
gram of development keeping the school 
abreast of curricular and teaching trends and 
increasing and improving the physical plant. 
Facilities have been increased to provide for 
& growing student body, a reflection of the 
burgeoning teenage population wanting col- 
lege preparatory education. The 250 acres 
include extensive playing fields for sports in 
which every student is required, if physi- 
Cally able, to participate, Modern dormi- 
tories, a handsome chapel, a replica of a 
typical early New England church, and an 
enclosed skating rink are the most recent 
additions. 

Dedicated young masters have brought the 
newest techniques and philosophies to the 
Classrooms. As did their predecessors 125 
years ago, they coach athletics and assume 
duties necessary in supervising a large resi- 
dent student body. The masters are able, 
through the school's plan of continuing edu- 
Cation for the faculty, to study for graduate 
degrees, and have a year on salary to study 
and travel. 

This year, Williston Academy is observing 
ite 125th anniversary by recalling its mean- 
ingful history, and a program of other special 
events to celebrate the memorable year, A 
carefully planned contribution to secondary 
education in the United States will be made 
at the school's fourth annual education con- 
Terence in October. Twenty-five men and 
Women selected from hundreds of nominees 
will be cited for their outstanding contribu- 
tions to secondary education. A panel of 
Secondary school teachers and another of 
College teachers will present and discuss with 
the 200 conferees “the social-emotional be- 
havorial problems confronting the student 

the transition to higher education 
and the effect of such problems on the stu- 
dent's academic-intellectual achievement in 
higher education.” 

The featured speaker will be talented and 
inspiring Rev. Richard P. Unsworth who is 
the dean of the Tucker Foundation, Dart- 
mouth College, formerly the chaplain of 
Smith College and a member of the religion 
department. 

Easthampton residents will attend an open 
house October 10, and tour the school whose 
founder, Samuel Williston, had done so much 
for the community, Selectmen will be din- 
ner guests. A 30-minute TV documentary 
film of the academy is planned and will be 
Shown on several stations. Area newspapers 
will commemorate the occasion with numer- 
ous stories and page spreads, Alumni will 
Bather May 15 for a special anniversary pro- 
fram and will be addressed by Vice Adm. 
Lawson P. Ramage, a graduate of the class 
of 1926, commander of the Ist Fleet of the 
Pacific. 

Dr. Jean Paul Mather, executive vice presi- 
dent of the University City Science Center in 
Philadelphia and former president of the 
University of Massachusetts, will give the 
annual Samuel Williston lecture. As a finale 
to the observance, Dr. Charles W. Cole, former 

ior to Chile and president emeritus 
of Amherst College, will give the commente- 
ment address, 
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It Is a Good American Customs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Sepiember 9, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the U.S. Customs Service has 
been guarding the borders of our coun- 
try for 176 years. Despite an almost un- 
believable increase in its workload, it 
does a superb job with less personnel on 
its payroll than it had in the time of 
President Calvin Coolidge. The Bureau's 
overworked inspectors are sometimes 
criticized for alleged lack of courtesy. 
These occasional lapses are fully investi- 
gated, and, generally, they prove to be 
based on lack of public understanding 
of the customs inspector’s onerous task 
and the demands made upon him by an 
ever-increasing influx of passengers, es- 
pecially at the John F. Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport in New York where ar- 
rivals average 13,000 daily—as compared 
with 7,000 to 8,000 daily 1 year ago. 

Offsetting the critical comments of 
some few passengers, I invite attention 
to an illuminating editorial called to my 
attention by Mr. John J. Murphy, presi- 
dent, National Customs Service Associa- 
tion, published in the current issue of 
Forbes magazine on the devotion to duty 
by our customs inspectors, and under 
the permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House I should 
like to include the article with my 
remarks: 

Tr's a GOOD AMERICAN CUSTOMS 

U.S. customs is a $2-billion-a-year business 
with 9,300 civil service workers sharing mul- 
tiple and complicated responsibilities under 
US. laws. 

For Americans returning from foreign 
travel and for foreigners visiting America, 
this important arm of the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment boils down to the neatly uniformed 
man who checks out one’s bags and boxes 
to see that what isn’t allowed in isn’t brought 
in, and that what’s dutiable over the $100 
allowance is collected. These inspectors have 
a job of unique difficulty, unique importance. 

For the tired, usually glad-to-be-back 
American tourist, this short session with the 
customsman is the first contact on the home 
front. For the foreigner, it is his first real 
contact with Americans in fabulous, fabled 
America. The customs inspector is supposed 
to achieve two sometimes incompatible 
things: convey a cheerful, polite welcome 
while through one’s luggage to 
be sure that the relevant laws of this land 
are not being violated—intentionally or un- 
intentionally. 

Try that job out some time. For 8 hours 
at a clip. Going through hundreds of as- 
sorted suitcases and all manner of containers 
full of dirty laundry, new antiques, grotes- 
que souvenirs. Luggage belonging to fat, 
sweaty, pushing, belligerent people; to thin, 
cold people; to people who may or may not 
speak English, sometimes printable, some- 
times not; to mothers with squawling chil- 
dren; to big men and to bad men. 

To coin a phrase, I should think the task 
would drive a saint nuts, and frankly I 
marvel at the equanimity and the genuine 
helpfulness with which these fellows get 99 
plus 44/100 percent of their job done. 

This was all brought to mind when I read 
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in the papers recently several letters chewing 
out the U.S. Bureau of Customs. 

As one who has to travel often into and out 
of many countries, I've been through count- 
less other customs. I don't recall ever seeing 
tourists in any land have any difficulties. 
With returning native sons, however, it’s fre- 
quently a far different story. 

If any returning American thinks he gets 
much of an examination he ought to watch 
British Customs give returning Englishmen 
a going over! TI have seen their inspectors 
take Britons returning from a weekend 
abroad and turn their luggage literally al- 
most inside out—and make them do likewise 
with all their sult pockets and the coats over 
their arms. 

Through Kennedy alone over 2 million 
come pouring past the customsman. 

Out of these tens of thousands perhaps two 
dozen are loud or nasty in their beefs. On 
behalf of the other thousands of us who have 
some appreciation for what is done and how 
well it is done by our customsmen, a salute 
and warm “thank you” is long past due. 

In all fairness—could any of us handle this 
tough fob half as well, if at all? 


World Peace Through Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 2, 1965, I joined with a number 
of my colleagues in sponsoring a concur- 
rent resolution which expresses the sense 
of Congress that World Law Day be offi- 
cially recognized. 

In connection with the 20th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the United Na- 
tions, Congress adopted a concurrent 
resolution last June to encourage in- 
ternational cooperation within the 
framework of law and order. Sub- 
sequently, President Johnson proclaimed 
September 13, 1965, as World Law Day, 
thereby emphasizing the need to 
strengthen international cooperation 
through law and legal institutions. 

On this day, September 13, leading 
jurists, lawyers, and legal scholars from 
120 countries throughout the world will 
gather in Washington to discuss the de- 
velopment of legal rules and judicial 
systems and their application toward the 
maintenance of world peace. The series 
of meetings will last for a whole week 
and will be known as the World Confer- 
ence on World Peace Through Law. 

The purpose of the several resolutions 
my colleagues and I introduced in Con- 
gress, in addition to official recognition 
of World Law Day, is also to welcome to 
our shores the many hundreds of jurists 
and scholars from abroad during their 
deliberations. We are very proud that 
our Nation’s Capital was chosen for this 
significant meeting, coming especially at 
a time in world affairs when peace 
through law and order is a crying need 
of humanity everywhere. Their task 
is not merely to talk of peace through 
law, but also to draft plans for new in- 
ternational courts, to codify and 
strengthen international law, and to de- 
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velop greater acceptance of the principle 
of law and order rather than resorting to 
force and aggression. 

The legal profession and all those as- 


Outlook on Vietnam Improves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that my news- 
letter of recent date, Capital Comments, 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
The newsletter follows: 
OUTLOOK ON VIETNAM IMPROVES 


(By Jox L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 

An air of cautious optimism is running 
through congressional and administration 
circles as reports reach Washington that U.S. 
military power is being applied with increas- 
ing effectiveness against the Vietcong in the 
battles in southeast Asia. 

It is too early to overstate the case—to 
indicate that the tide has turned generally. 
But the fact is that in the first major U.S. 
engagement of the war on the Van Tuoung 
Peninsula near the U.S. air base at Chu Lal, 
this Nation demonstrated to North Vietnam 
just what happens when the Vietcong is 
forced to stand and fight in regimental 
strength. 

The Communists were soundly beaten, 
caught in a military trap, cut off from escape 
and cut to shreds. The message implicit in 
this encounter will not be lost on Ho Chi- 
minh, the premier of North Vietnam. 

The feeling here is that American military 
might is being felt in Vietnam. Our planes 
are strafing and bombing strategic military 
targets in North Vietnam. Our troops are 
assisting the South Vietnamese in detecting 
the enemy in South Vietnam and aggressively 
attacking. Supply routes have been bombed 
repeatedly and the stream of the enemy 
troops and materiel into South Vietnam 
slowed markedly. 

The Communists do not understand 
democracy. They do not understand that 
while there is some American disagreement 
and dissent that we are united. Simply be- 
cause there is some dissent from President 
Johnson's foreign policy does not mean that 
this dissent will be reflected in any degree 
in the Nation’ military effort. 

As a matter of fact, there has been re- 
markable unity on American policy in Viet- 
nam among members of both parties—and 
this unity seems to be growing stronger as 
President Johnson's determination begins to 
bear fruit in terms of greater sucecss for the 
forces of freedom. 

Ambassador Averill Harriman reportedly 
made it clear to the Russians that the U.S. 
commitment in South Vietnam will be 
backed to the hilt, that there will be no 
equivyocation and withdrawal to permit a 
Communist takeover. 

The North Vietnamese had let it be known 
that during the monsoon season it would 
make its major effort to drive American 
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forces into an untenable position in Viet- 
nam. The nation is well into the monsoon 
season and the Vietcong has been unable 
to muster the resources and the men to make 
the gigantic attack necessary to inflict a 
telling defeat on the South Vietnamese and 
American troops. 

Morale in South Vietnam appears to be 
rising. Reports indicate it is weakening in 
North Vietnam. 

All of these factors add up to a more 
optimistic mood on Vietnam. But we are 
not out of the woods. The advantage in a 
guerrilla war is with the aggressor. He can 
pick his time and spot for an attack. He can 
concentrate forces overwhelmingly superior 
to the forces he is attacking. He is operat- 
ing in familiar jungles. 

The casualties in the Vietcong and its 
North Vietnamese elements are rising. They 
are being pounded. Their supply lines are 
in jeopardy. And, most important, they are 
losing face. 

Losing face in the Orient is a prelude to 
losing ev It means loss of spirit, 
lowered morale, less cooperation from civil- 
ians, and a loss of prestige and power. 

The sands of history are shifting in Viet- 
nam. And time now may be running on our 
side—the side of liberty and freedom. 


Sea-Air Blockade of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, a sea-air 
blockade of North Vietnam is the only 
way the Allies can win in South Vietnam 
according to the author of an article 
which appears in the comment and dis- 
cussion section of the September 1965 is- 
sue of the U.S. Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings which is published by the U.S. Naval 
Institute at Annapolis, Md. 

I submit for inclusion in the RECORD 
this article by Rear Adm. Robert H. 
Rodgers, U.S. Navy, retired: 


AMERICA’S BEST WEAPON 


(By Rear Adm. Robert H. Rodgers, U.S. Navy, 
retired) 


The only way that the United States can 
win in Vietnam, in my opinion, is with a 
naval blockade of North Vietnam. President 
John F. Kennedy had only to threaten to 
blockade Cuba to bring the Soviet Union to 
terms. Had the blockade been employed, 
Fidel Castro would have withered on the vine. 
When communism can no longer expand its 
influence with open sealanes, communism 
will die. 

The most dangerous act, short of all-out 
war, is reprisal, One reprisal begets another. 
The Communists act, then we react. How 
can we regain the initiative? 

Our current dilema results from failure to 
employ sea power properly. Why has block- 
ade been a dirty word to our policymakers? 
The failure to blockade Red China in the 
Korean conflict was due to the Department 
of Defense's land concept, the Department of 
State’s abhorrence of the word, and the con- 
stant prodding of our Allies, who feared most 
a loss of trade. 

The blockade has always been accepted in 
international law as a legal step short of war. 
The main ingredient in war is armed conflict. 
The naval blockade avoids this. 

Recognized blockades include: 

1. A paper blockade established by merely 
stating that an area is out of bounds. No 
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force is used and none is intended. It might 
scare the timid, or bluff those who fear its 
expansion to more effective steps. 

2. A commercial blockade using persua- 
sion to encourage friendly nations to re- 
frain from trade with an offending state. 
Commercial blockades seldom succeed as 
evidenced by the current U.S. action against 
Cuba. 

3. The war blockade employing an all-out 
effort to bottle up an enemy after hostilities 
have commenced. The allied blockades of 
Germany in both World Wars are examples. 

4. A pacific blockade with the closing of 
a sen area until such time as a limited objec- 
tive is attained. Used in connection with an 
ultimatuni, it is not only an act short of 
war, but, in many cases, it will prevent one. 

The essence of blockade is effectiveness. 
There must be a clearly defined area into 
which ships venturing must confront real 
danger. The Declaration of Paris (1856), 
which was agreed to by all major powers in- 
cluding Russia, clearly supports the use of a 
pacific blockade. 

In 1827, Great Britain, France, and Russia 
blockaded Greece in order to induce Turkey, 
with whom they were at peace, to accept me- 
diation in its war with the Greek insurgents. 
Since that incident, a pacific blockade has 
had the full sanction of international law. 

This code, like common law, is affected 
by social and technical developments. Bol- 
stering a blockade by new weapons and 
methods falls within accepted usage. For 
example, mines, radio, radar, aircraft, and 
underwater demolition teams could be em- 
ployed in such an operation. 

In Vietnam the United States faces ulti- 
mate defeat as long as it tries to slug it out 
in the jungles, employ air strikes, or make an 
uneasy and temporary peace. A new ap- 
proach is needed. 

It is proposed that the U.S. Navy activate, 
equip, train, and position a strong blockad- 
ing force. Its composition would include 
minelayers, underwater demolition teams, de- 
stroyers, and supporting ships. Carrier forces 
would back up the blockade by providing 
air cover, by warning of approaching ships, 
and by showing force. 

This blockade force would lay a minefield 
around the entrances to North Vietnam's 
ports. Additional minefields, perpendicular 
to the coastline, would be planted as bar- 
riers to coastal shipping. The largest ship or 
the smallest funk would be in grave danger 
should she attempt to run the blockade. 

U.S. warships would warn off shipping. 
search the suspicious, and detain or reroute 
ships attempting to breach the blockade. 

The mine blockade gives the greatest cov- 
erage with a minimum effort. It is equally 
effective against friend and foe. 

In Vietnam the shallow Gulf of Tonkin 
is a prime target for mines. Mining it would 
cloze the water supply lines to China and 
provent the replenishment of the Vietcong. 

Such a blockade would also be effective 
against Communist China and Cuba, should 
the conditions warrant. 

To blockade China it is only necessary 
to cut off seven ports. Ninety percent of 
that nation’s trade would be halted by such 
action. Vessels bound for Hong Kong would 
be searched to see that they did not carry 
cargo destined eventually for Red China. 
In retrospect, the United States would be 
much better off if a blockade had been used 
in the Korean conflict in place of disastrous 
land warfare, 

Cuba has only four main ports. It would 
be simple to seal off this Communist base. 
The longer such action is put off, the more 
difficult it will be. 

It took the United States a century to 
build its seapower. It should not be thrown 
away. It is unthinkable that the United 
States should attempt to engage the Rus- 
sian or Chinese hordes on land. This Na- 
tion's policies should be oriented toward 
the weapons and methods that it excels in. 
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The best bet is to restrict action to operations 
on the sea, over the sea, under the sea, and 
from the sea. In war or peace, the safe 
path is to make a judgment as to where 
the balance of power lies, and having made 
that judgment to act decisively. 


Guard Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith for printing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp a series of editorials 
which discuss the proposed National 
Guard-Reserve merger. I believe they 
are factual, clear, and worthy of consid- 
eration: 

[From the San Diego Union, Aug. 10, 1965] 


GUARD MERGER Sars DEFENSE—NATIÍON MUST 
RELY ON RESERVES 


Discussions on military manpower held in 
Washington in recent weeks certainly 
reached the high ground of incongruity. 

The need for additional manpower to meet 
the needs of an expanded war in Vietnam 
were made clear. The President, after con- 
sidering a callup of the Reserves, decided in- 
stead to meet the need by increasing draft 
quotas. 

It was incongruous that while the Presi- 
dent was making his important and neces- 
sary decision, Defense Department witnesses 
were asking a House committee to merge the 
Army Reserves into the National Guard. 

As proposed, the merger would reduce the 

authorized drill strength of the Guard and 
Reserves from 700,000 to 550,000 men. 
Aside from savings estimated at $150 million, 
proponents of the merger argued that the 
merger would balance the men with the 
equipment to produce efficiency and readi- 
ness. 
‘The fact is inescapable, however, that the 
total manpower strength of our standby ar- 
mies would be reduced by 150,000 men at a 
time when Communists are increasing their 
aggression and subversion throughout. the 
world, 

We would suggest that the more proper 
course would be to increase weapons and 
equipment to meet the needs of both the 
Guard and Army Reserves instead of cutting 
the manpower to existing weapons. 

There are other compelling reasons against 
the proposed merger of the Reserves into the 
Guard. 

One is the fact that the Reserves, the 
Only military standby organization wholly 
controlled by the Federal Government, are 
vital to the security and defense of the 
United States. So is the National Guard, 
which is partially controlled by the States. 

Today as never before, the United States 
must be in a position to muster quickly a 
ready combat force to meet any threat to 
our freedom wherever it erupts. The Re- 
serves have proved their worth time and 
again in every major war in which the 
United States has fought. 

While the increased draft is essential, it 
will be many weeks before the new men are 
recruited and trained. Even after they join 
combat forces, the United States will need a 
reservoir of trained men in reserve that can 
be met only with a strong National Guard 
and Army Reserve. 

Merger of the Reserves and the National 
Guard is not feasible now or in the foresee- 
able future. Furthermore, continued pres- 
sure by the Pentagon for the merger at a 
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time when military manpower needs are ex- 
panding can serve only to undermine the 
morale and recruitment of all the Reserves. 
From the Buffalo Evening News, Aug. 19, 
1965] 
Vrrau GUARD MISSION 

Reliance upon prompt action by National 
Guard units to restore order in riot-torn Los 
Angeles—as in the breakdown of law in 
Rochester last year—illustrates a vital point 
about the Guard's historic role as a peace- 
time force readily available to every State 
for the preservation of domestic order and 
public safety. 

When it became clear that the Los Angeles 
police could not cope with the spread ot last 
week's riots, California moved in units of 
its Guard camped nearby. But for the pres- 
ence of guardsmen under competent com- 
mand and trained in dealing with such emer- 
gencies, the Los Angeles nightmare might 
have become infinitely worse, 

Such peacetime use of the Guard gives 
added weight to arguments by opponents of 
Defense Secretary McNamara’s drive to merge 
all the Nation’s Reserve forces under the Na- 
tional Guard. They fear this would result 
ultimately in shifting the citizen militia to 
total Federal control. 

The National Guard legally is a State-ad- 
ministered military force, subject to com- 
petent orders of State or Federal authorities 
in providing protection of life and property 
and preserving In its dual State- 
Federal missions, it is subject to callup as 
part of the Nation's wartime military forces. 

But if Guard units became the Nation’s 
sole source of reserve manpower as the Mc- 
Namara plan provides, critics can well won- 
der how long it would be before the Penta- 
gon would insist upon calling all the shots 
in the chain of command—thus scrapping 
any State jurisdiction for all practical pur- 
poses. Aside from this fundamental issue 
of weakening a vital police instrument of the 
States, moreover, there's the additional con- 
sideration that the McNamara plan would 
concentrate the Guard’s strength in just a 
handful of priority units. 

Fortunately, the House Armed Services 
Committee rejected so radical a reserve 
realinement—and in telling Mr. McNamara 
to come back with a plan more acceptable, 
the Congressmen undoubtedly had in mind 
the potential hazards in weakening the his- 
toric military balances in our Federal system. 
A wise precaution, we think, against crip- 
pling an essential Guard mission. 


[From the Long Beach (Callf.) Press-Tele- 
gram, Aug. 16, 1965] 
Wise MILITARY DECISION 


The decision made last week by a House 
Armed Services subcommittee to kill Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara’s proposal 
to merge the Army Reserve into the National 
Guard was a wise one, 

As subcommittee chairman, F. EDWARD 
H&sxert, Democrat, of Louisiana, polnted out, 
the plan for all practical purposes would 
have destroyed the Army Reserve by trans- 
ferring all of its organized training functions 
to the National Guard—a State-controlled 
organization. 

As pointed out last week in a series of three 
articles on these pages by Press-Telegram 
Sunday Editor Everett W. Hosking, Secretary 
McNamara's proposal was creating a bitter 
split between the Guard and reservists just 
when the Nation most needs to present a 
strong, united front against the Commu- 
nists. 

It seems to us that Mr. McNamara’s com- 
puters have been spinning their wheels— 
that someone forgot to feed it the facts of 
Korea, the Berlin airlift and the Cuban crisis 
where reservists played a major role. 

A big point has been made by Secretary 
McNamara that the National Guard units 
are better equipped than Reserve units. 
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This would seem to point out that the De- 
partment of Defense has been at fault rather 
than the units of the Reserve. 

George O. Marshall, one of the Nation's 
greatest soldier-statesmen, was lavish in his 
praise of the Reserve. He was quoted many 
times as saying that but for 150,000 trained 
Reserve officers available in 1940 it was ques- 
tionable if we could have prepared quickly 
enough to win World War II. 

Figures compiled by the Reserve Officers 
Association which is composed of both 
Guard and Reserve officers show that 98 per- 
cent of the officers killed in action during 
World War I were reservists. 

We are thankful that the merger proposal 
has been buried and we hope that it will not 
be revived. 

We feel that the Nation needs its Reserve, 
its National Guard, and its Regular military 
men all working together in a spirit of na- 
tional unity. 

It is obvious with our Sino-Soviet con- 
frontations all over the globe that the United 
States needs to have available every trained 
military individual possible. 

Our Nation needs to constructively build 
its strength—not tear it down. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Aug. 12, 1965) 
RESERVE MERGER KAPUT 

Congress has definitely shelved Defense 
Secretary McNamara’s proposal for abandon- 
ing the Army Reserve and attempting to shift 
its members into the National Guard. Chair- 
man F. E. Hésrrt’s House Armed Services 
subcommittee refused yesterday to act on 
the legislation. 

This is a most sound decision. We can 
think of no change in our reserve posture 
more foolhardy at this time. Mr. Héserr 
declared the scheme would have resulted in 
“immediate and serious loss in combat readi- 
ness of the affected Reserves” and clearly 
would not be in the national interest. 

He is dead right. This merger plan was 
dead wrong. 

It would have destroyed the trained Army 
Reserve, slashed overall Reserve components 
from 29 divisions and 11 brigadies to 8 divi- 
sions and 16 brigades, cutting the total 
strength from 700,000 to a maximum of 
550,000. At this period of Vietnam crisis, 
every unit of Reserves may be needed at 
instant notice, It would be hard to con- 
ceive of a more inopportune time to scrap 
the Army Reserves. 

Mr. McNamara thought the suggested cut 
would “streamline” reserves and save $156 
million. No doubt some streamlining is 
needed; certainly more equipment is urgently 
required. 

But destroying the Army Reserve and try- 
ing to force members into politically com- 
manded State Guards would streamline 
nothing but a highway to hazard. We can't 
pete such economy with a hot war esca- 

ting. 


Sam Rose, “Mr. VA,” Chief Contact Divi- 
sion, Veterans’ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said of the anonymous civil 
servants who assist Members of this body 
in various ways to better serve their con- 
stituencies. We have, over the years, ac- 
cepted their services but on all too few 
occasions have we had the opportunity 
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to meet with these individuals, to learn 
something of their personal back- 
grounds. For this reason, I am pleased 
to be able to bring to the attention of this 
body a story written for Naval Affairs, a 
publication issued monthly by the Fleet 
Reserve Association on Sam Rose, Chief 
of the Contact Division, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I also take pleasure at this 
time in commending Mr. Rose for the 
many years of service he has completed 
with the Veterans’ Administration and 
for the assistance he has rendered, not 
only to Members of Congress and their 
staffs but to the thousands of veterans 
and their families who have come to him 
for advice and guidance. His has been 
a job well done and I am certain that 
all of you will join me in wishing him 
many more years of good health so that 
he may continue to serve his country and 
his fellow man. 

The story follows: 

Sam Rose 

Shipmate Sam Rose, honorary member of 
the Fleet Reserve Association, will be one of 
the main speakers during the opening cere- 
monies of the 38th national convention, Sep- 
tember 14, in Miami Beach, Fla. Shipmate 
Rose will be ting the Honorable Wil- 
liam J. Driver, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. Our shipmates always welcome Ship- 
mate Sam or Mr. VA" as he is most com- 
monly known to top Veterans“ Administra- 
tion officials and all veterans organizations. 

Almost 50 years ago, Sam Rose joined a 
forerunner of the Veterans’ Administration, 
known then as the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance. 

Now, as Chief of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion's Central Office Contact Division, Wash- 
ington, D.C., his vocation is his avocation. 
He spends long hours, days and nights, as- 
sisting veterans and their dependents. 

Sam Rose is the contact patriarch of the 
Veterans’ Administration in the point of 
longevity. He has had the longest continu- 
ous service of the Veterans’ Administration’s 
175,000 plus employees. 

In those years, Sam Rose's efforts in help- 
ing veterans, widows, and orphans have won 
the gratitude of every President since Wood- 
row Wilson and many veterans service orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. Rose has received many citations and 
awards but of all of them, he is proudest of 
the VA's Medal of Honor, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s Exceptional Service Award, the 
highest award one can receive in the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Rose was educated in Yorktown, Va., 
and Baltimore, Md. We worked for the Sun 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Baltimore, Md., 
before he joined the Government. He en- 
tered military service in 1918 and served in 
the War Risk Division of the Judge Advocate 
General's Department and at discharge was 
& regimental sergeant major. 

He returned to the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau in January 1919 and rose steadily to 
the position of Chief of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s Central Office Contract Division in 
1937. 

In addition to Mr. Rose's official VA func- 
tions, he has been national radio officer for 
the American Legion and the Jewish War 
Veterans for many years. For his service, 
the veterans organizations have awarded him 
many plaques, citations, and similar honors. 
For years he has been a member of the ad- 
visory board of the national rehabilitation 
commissions of the American Legion, the 
United Spanish War Veterans and the Jewish 
War Veterans. 

Mr. Rose has been married to Doris Edith 
Rose since December 1918. They have two 
sons and a daughter. One son is Dr, Morton 
H. Rose, now a practicing physician and in- 
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ternist in Washington, D.C. The other son, 
Dr. Jerome V. Rose is also a practicing physi- 
cian, but in Palo Alto, Calif. Mr. Rose's 
daughter is Mrs. Vivienne Stark whose hus- 
band is Dr. William Stark of George Wash- 
ington and Children’s Hospital of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. and Mrs, Rose have 10 grandchildren. 

Shipmate Sam will be ready to answer the 
many questions of our members and widows 
during the convention. He asks only that 
you have the complete question in writing 
giving the fullest details as to the correct 
full name, address, and military service or 
VA claim number so that he may research it 
fully and reply to you by mail if he is 
unable to answer your question at the 
convention. 


Federa! Times Hails Fine Record of 
Postmaster General John Gronouski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
eminent writer, political philosopher, and 
social historian Henry Brooks Adams 
once observed in great wisdom that ex- 
perience was an arch to build upon. 

Indeed, it may have been with that 
thought in mind that President John- 
son framed his recently announced ap- 
pointment of Postmaster General John 
Gronouski as Ambassador to Poland. 
Noting the need to span the gulf of mis- 
understanding which has too long di- 
vided the people of the United States 
and Eastern Europe, the President re- 
iterated his determination to “build 
bridges of increased trade, of ideas, of 
visitors, and of humanitarian aid.” It 
was in that sense, I believe, that Mr. 
Gronouski’s appointment was regarded 
by the President as an important step 
in the fuller implementation of that 
policy. 

Confirmation of Mr. Gronouski's quali- 
fications for this new post have come 
from around the country. Now, from the 
editorial pages of the Federal Times of 
September 15, 1965, comes another ex- 
pression of his outstanding achieve- 
ments as Postmaster General. It is this 
deep and distinguished experience as a 
dedicated public servant which will un- 
mistakingly serve as an arch to build 
upon. 

Within the fine record of accomplish- 
ment outlined in the editorial is to be 
found the promise that Mr. Gronouski’s 
efforts in Poland will most assuredly 
provide the bridge of new understanding 
and trust which we seek so eagerly with 
the people of Poland. 

The editorial follows: 

A FINE RECORD 

John A. Gronouski's tour as Postmaster 
General is coming to an end. It is a career 
with a record of accomplishment that is well 
worth reviewing, 

The Post Office Department is not a spec- 
tacular place to work. People take the de- 
livery of mall for granted. The only time 
they are aware of the Department is when 
delivery falters. Thus, many of Gronouski's 
achievements will go unheralded as he leaves 
the Post Office. 
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He has held the top Post Office job for just 
about 2 years, In that short span of time he 
has initiated and developed programs which 
will affect the Post Office operations long 
after his departure. 

His two major accomplishments undoubt- 
edly have been the development of extended 
use of ZIP code; and the setting of new 
standards for employee-management rela- 
tions in the Post Office Department. 

ZIP code proved it was possible to employ 
brains äs well as brawn in speeding mail de- 
livery. His revolutionary outlook on labor 
relations gave postal workers a large voice in 
deciding the conditions under which they 
would work. 

Seven national unions have won the right 
to exclusive recognition as bargaining agents 
in the postal crafts; more than 12,000. labor- 
management contracts haye been made in 
loca? post offices. 

Gronouski has been firm in his insistence 
that postmasters and other officials consult 
employee organizations on issues which con- 
cern them. 

Perhaps the greatest example of this is his 
recent ruling that employee groups have the 
right to join in the formulation of rules gov- 
erning promotion paths. This is a plan un- 
matched in government, as well as private 
industry. 

Gronouski was the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral to seek limits in the length of the work- 
week. He also was first to urge overtime pay 
for postal substitutes, 

His relations with the unions have been 
good. Whenever there was disagreement, he 
has handled it with a skill in diplomacy that 
will stand him in good stead in his new post 
as Ambassador to Poland. 

Being an outstanding public official re- 
quires more than just a knowledge of the 
mechanics of the job. It takes a special kind 
of courage—the courage to pursue an un- 
popular course when you believe it to be in 
the best interest of the Nation and the 
Department. 

Gronouski's recent defense of the admin- 
istration pay proposals is an example of this 
type of courage. True, his job required him 
to follow the administration line on the pro- 
posed raises. But, he presented his case with 
a vigor beyond the call of partisan interest. 

While not necessarily agreeing with his 
stand, we have to admire his courage in the 
face of mounting opposition. 

His courage again was demonstrated in his 
stand on the use of ZIP code. This is tech- 
nological change of a major nature. Peo- 
ple do not readily understand it, therefore 
they fear and ridicule it. It takes both skill 
and tact to sell a program which many peo- 
ple believe will cost them their jobs. 

Through it all, the Postmaster General has 
defended his ground and pushed for expan- 
sion of the system. Mail volume is growing. 
It is virtually impossible to handle the work- 
load without changes in methods and equip- 
ment. 

It took both courage and foresight for 
Gronouski to shake off centuries of tradi- 
tion—to recognize that just adding man- 
power would not solve the problem of a 
growing mail load. The annual volume will 
reach 100 billion pieces in a couple of decades. 

The Postmaster General also has made ma- 
jor—albeit quiet—changes in employment 
policies in the post office. 

The Department is the Nation's largest em- 
ployer of Negroes—some 90,000. Under his 
leadership, these people and members of 
other minority groups have been given a 
chance to employ their talents to greater 
advantage. 

He has constantly stressed the need for 
postmasters to hire and promote solely on 
the basis of skill without regard to race or 
related factors. 

Now, he moves on to a new field. The 
traits he demonstrated as Postmaster Gen- 
eral will be of great value to him in his new 
job. He approaches his new role with the 
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same eagerness with which he took on the 
Post office job. 

He is learning Polish under the guidance 
of a tutor. In Warsaw, as he did in the post 
office, he will be able to speak to the people 
in their own 5 

As Postmaster General he has done an out- 
standing job in what is essentially a thank- 
less post. We wish him well in his further 
service. 


United States Took Only Position It 
Could on U.N. Dues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
United States recently withdrew its ob- 
jection in the United Nations to the right 
of dues-delinquent members to vote in 
the Security Council, the cry was raised 
in some quarters that there was some. 
thing shameful about this action. An 
editorial in the August 20, 1965, edition 
of the Sacramento, Calif., Bee sets forth 
in excellent fashion the soundness of our 
position. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, Aug. 20, 
1965] 
UNITED States Took ONLY Position IT COULD 
on U.N. Durs 


The United States merely adopted a realis- 
tic, affirmative policy in withdrawing its ob- 
jection in the United Nations to the right of 
dues delinquent members to cast votes in 
the Security Council. 

The premises outlined by U.S. Ambassador 
Arthur J, Goldberg are substantially well 
founded, 

First, he said the United States still is 
convinced these nations have an obligation 
to pay. And morally they do. 

However, he said it is impractical to tie 
up the U.N. stin more months in such a 
time of tension over the dues disagreement. 
And it is. 

Better that the United States withdraw 
its objection for the time being, he said, and 
let the U.N. proceed with its business, than 
to forfeit the influence the U.N. could have 
on crisis spots in the world community. This 
ls the better part of wisdom. 

Immediately there was reaction pro and 
con in the Congress and some of it was pre- 
dictable. 

U.S. Senator Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, of 
Iowa, chairman of the Senate Policy Com- 
mittee, charged that the United States had 
“given in completely” and called the with- 
drawal “shameful,” 

The answer to this is that the United 
States merely recognized that it was em- 
bracing a precarious minority opinion on the 
matter of U.N. assessments and had to face 
the real question: Was it wiser, in the long 
Tun, to give an inch in one opinion, in the 
face of a rigid majority, or hold fixed to one 
Position and thereby chance the wreckage of 
the U.N. itself? 

There is another answer to HICKENLOOPER. 

In withdrawing its objection, and permitting 
the U.N. to get moving again, the United 
States made it clear that if the other mem- 
bers chose not to be bound by the article 
Stipulating members must pay their assess- 
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ments whether they support a certain policy 
or not, neither is the United States bound. 
This gives the United States an important 
lever in the future. 

Lastly, there can be no absolutes in inter- 
national bargaining. There has to be give 
and take and no one nation can win them 
all, 

The United States in this instance held to 
a position it considered right so long as it 


was practical. When it became obvious its 


resistance could imperil the U.N., however 
right this Nation might be in the one prem- 
ise, it acted wisely in temporizing that re- 
sistance. In the end it was a choice between 
an article in the charter or perhaps the U.N. 
itself and the United States chose wisely. 


Wallaces Farmer Poll Shows Little Racial 
Prejudice Among Iowa Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT-BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, racial 
prejudice has long been one of the great 
problems confronting this Nation. As 
yet we have not completely solved this 
problem, but I think it is fair to say we 
are well on our way to doing so. 

I believe the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans today feel that all citizens, no mat- 
ter what their race, should enjoy equal 
rights and opportunities under the law. 

The civil rights legislation of recent 
years, including the Voting Rights Act 
passed by this session of the Congress, 
reflects the widespread public senti- 
ment against racial discrimination. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
to the attention of my fellow Members a 
poll published in the September 4, 1965, 
issue of Wallaces Farmer magazine. 

This poll indicates that 72 percent of 
the farmers in my home State of Iowa 
consider the character of their neighbor 
more important than his race. This, I 
think, accurately reflects the enlightened 
attitude of the Iowa farmer. 

I might add that last spring I mailed 
out questionnaries to my constituents in 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Iowa, a predominately rural area. In- 
cluded was a question on voting rights 
legislation. 

The results of my poll were as follows: 
81.5 percent in fayor of voting rights leg- 
islation, 12.2 percent against and 6.3 
percent undecided. 

These figures are substantially the 
same as those in the results of the Wal- 
laces Farmer poll, which I hereby in- 
clude in the Recorp: 

WALLACES FARMER POLL: LITTLE RaciaL Bras 
AMONG IOWA FARMERS 

How would Iowa farmers feel about having 
Negro neighbors? Few have had that ex- 
perience. 

The Wallaces Farmer poll asked a cross- 
section of Iowa farm people this question: 

“Suppose a Negro family moved on the 
farm next to you and their children went to 
the same school as your children. How would 
you feel about this?” 
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Farm people answered: Percent 


1. OK with me. Important thing is kind 
of folks they are, and not what color.. 72 
2. Don't think I'd like it. Might stir up 
trouble, especially in school. 13 
3. I'm dead against it. We don’t want 
any Negroes in our neighborhood .--- 7 
$- Unde ded .. 8 


“We would get along fine out here in the 
country,“ said a young farmowner in Monroe 
County, “But in the city or down South it 
would be different.” 

“Color makes no difference,” said a young 
woman with three children in Greene Coun- 
ty. It's whether they are all-around good 
citizens.” 

An older woman in Union County said, 
“I wouldn't like it too well, but I wouldn't 
say anything as we are all God's children.” 

A woman in Sioux County thought there 
might be trouble. “I'm afraid they would 
be picked on at school,” she said. 

“My children were in school with Negroes 
and got along fine. But I'm definitely aginst 
integration. I want no part of it and defi- 
nitely no in e.“ This was the 
view of a farmer in Monona County. 

Women were slightly more in favor of a 
Negro neighbor than were men: 


[In percent] 
Men Women 
oa Wee — 69 75 
Wouldn't like itt 14 13 
Dead against itt. 10 5 
hn — 7 7 


Farm Bureau members and nonmembers 
voted about the same way. Young women 
were more inclined to vote “OK. with me” 
than were young men. 

A young woman in Monona County said, 
“I'm from Kentucky but never went to school 
with Negroes until college, and they were 
well behaved. I don’t like the idea of inter- 
marriage. They shoulld help their own peo- 
ple and not stir up so much trouble.” 

An elderly woman in Hamilton County 
said, “I went to school with Negro children 
in Kansas and we got along fine.” 

A farm woman in Bremer County had this 
comment, “It’s not the color that matters, 
it's the people. I was at a party the other 
night and there were three Negro women, one 
Japanese, one Korean, and five white Ameri- 
cans—a regular U.N. gathering. I thought 
it was wonderful.” 

Education made some difference in the way 
folks voted. Women of different educational 
levels voted as follows: 


[In percent} 
9 to 12 Same 
years college 
6 75 83 
Troublo . 15 11 
Against... 5 1 
Undecided. P 5 5 


Diferent religious groups voted about 
alike. Democrats and Republicans lined up 
much the same way. 

A woman in Davis County said, “I would 
not mind for one Negro family in the neigh- 
borhood if they were ive, nice folks. 
But I would not like to have several families 
move in.” 

“My children go to school with Negroes 
now,” said a young mother in Marion 
County. “I can't see that it hurts them 
any, and they don't think anything about it.” 

An Allamakee County woman had doubts, 
“I've never had anything to do with Negroes." 
Then she added, “But the Negro teacher 
they had downtown was a good man, I 
guess.” 

“You can’t judge a man by the color of his 
skin,” said a middle-aged farmer in Johnson 


Crusade for Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 3, 1965, Baltimore, Md., was the 
site of first day ceremonies on the oc- 
casion of the issuance of a special 5-cent 
traffic safety stamp. 

The Safety First Club of Maryland 
campaigned for 5 years for the approval 
of this stamp; and for that reason Balti- 
more was given the privilege of serving 
as the site for the first day issuance 
ceremonies. 

The 5-cent traffic safety stamp will 
help call attention to the tragic traffic toll 
registered during 1964: 48,000 deaths, 
3,840,000 injuries, 285,000 pedestrian 
casualties, more than 1,300,000 casual- 
ties from speeding; and 18,960 deaths 
on weekends, almost 40 percent of 
the total. Over the last weekend alone, 
536 Americans lost their lives in traffic 
accidents. 

As one of the highlights of the first 
day program, the Safety First Club of 
Maryland sponsored a “stamp out acci- 
dents” luncheon on September 3 at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore. 
Principal speakers at the luncheon in- 
cluded Frederick C. Belen, Deputy Post- 
master General; the Governor of Mary- 
land, the Honorable J. Millard Tawes; 
and Mayor Theodore R. McKeldin, of 
Baltimore. 

The executive committee for the ob- 
servance included Morris A, Kasoff, gen- 
eral chairman; William F. Laukaitis, 
postmaster of Baltimore city; Warren 
M. Bloomberg, assistant postmaster of 
Baltimore city; Delegate Maurice Cardin, 
cochairman; Aaron B. Cohen, cochair- 
man; Judge Edgar P. Silver, cochair- 
man; Congressman SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
cochairman; Paul Huddles, president of 
the Safety First Club of Maryland and 
Maurice R. Shochatt, executive vice 
president, Safety First Club of Maryland. 

The citizen’s committee included J. 
Charles Beasley, Melvin M. Berger, Paul 
El Burke, Oliver D. Davies, David Gor- 
don, James Hajimihalis, Richard G. 
Hunter, Philip Kershner, Morton Levin- 
stein, Samuel Matz, Jay H. Monfred, 
Sidney B. Needle, Mose Ottenheimer II, 
Bernard Potts, William J. Ryan, Lee A. 
Strassner, Richard H. Thompson and 
U.S. Marshal Frank Udoff. 

As part of the celebration, a traffic 
safety postage stamp commemorative 
brochure was issued by the Safety First 
Club of Maryland. In conjunction with 
this event, President Johnson trans- 
mitted a message to me which I would 
like to insert at this point in the Recorp 
so that all our citizens may know of the 
President’s concern about the tragic loss 
of life resulting from careless driving. 
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THe Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, August 24, 1965. 

The issuance of the special trafic safety 
stamp is 
death tol on the Nation's highways. 

Last year, nearly 48,000 Americans tHed in 
traffic deaths. Most of them could be pre- 
vented. I intend to recommend steps next 
year to mount a major campaign against 
such senseless and terrible loss of life. 

I hope the issuance of this stamp will call 
public attention to the need for safe and 
efficient driving practices and that it will 
be a “stop-look-and-listen” reminder to 
every American to drive as if the next mile 
could be his last, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


I also ask unanimous consent to have 
the remarks of Governor Tawes, Mayor 
McKeldin and Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral Belen included at this point in the 
Recorp in the hope that they will im- 
press upon all our citizens the need for 
safe driving to reduce the slaughter on 
our Nation’s streets and highways. 
These three addresses follow: 

GREETINGS BY Gov. J, MILLARD TAWES, AT THE 
Issuance OF TRAFFIC SAFETY STAMP CERE- 
MONIES, BALTIMORE, MD., SEPTEMBER 3, 1965 
Chairman Kasoff, Reverend O'Hara, Rabbi 

Shusterman, Governor Terry, Deputy Post- 

master General Belen, Mayor McKeldin, Mr. 

Newton, distinguished guests, ladies and gen- 

tlemen, today marks the culmination of 5 

years of effort by the Safety First Club of 

Maryland. I offer them my sincere congrat- 

ulations and I know that it was because of 

their efforts over these past 5 years that the 

State of Maryland, and, in particular, Balti- 

more City, has been honored by being the 

site today of the first-day issuance of the 

U.S. traffic safety commemorative postage 

stamp. 

The stamp itself, our presence here today, 

and the ceremonies connected with this 
event, all have the same purpose—to serve 
as a reminder and as a to the people of 
our State and of the entire Nation to exercise 
the highest degree of caution on the high- 
way. 
The selection of Friday, September 3, for 
this ceremony further demonstrates the pur- 
pose of this occasion. Today on the eve of 
the Labor Day holiday weekend, with the 
dire predictions of recordbreaking deaths on 
our roads and highways, let us express our 
confidence that the people of America will 
realize the need for a special degree of care 
these next 3 days. To emphasize this need, 
the Governors of most of the States and my- 
self, as Governor of Maryland, have asked 
that travelers turn their lights on low beam 
during the daylight hours tomorrow, Sunday, 
and Monday. 

Studies have shown that this action has a 
definite safety value, Its greatest value lies, 
perhaps, in that it shows that traffic safety 
is a common problem and that ultimate re- 
sponsibility rests with the individual 
motorist. 

All of us concerned in an official capacity 
with traffic safety are, in the final analysis, 
limited in our efforts. 

Legislatures can pass more and more strin- 
gent motor vehicle regulations. Law en- 
forcement officers can be more and more vig- 
Uant. Trial magistrates can levy 


and stronger penalties on persons guilty of 


violations. 

Organizations such as the Maryland Traf- 
fic Safety Commission and the Safety First 
Club of Maryland can promote traffic safety 
with all the facilities at their command. 

All of these efforts, as important as they 
are, will only achieve partial success if the 
individual motorist falls to assume the ulti- 
mate responsibility which is his. 

Only when each and every motorist has a 
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healthy respect for the vehicle he is driving 
and for the dangers inherent in its use can 
We expect to overcome this terrible waste of 
lives and property. 

I am appalled by the latest fatality sta- 
tistics for our State thus far in 1965. We 
are far ahead of our fatality figure of this 
date last year. 

As Governor of the State of Maryland, I 
plead with our citizens to exercise the most 
extreme caution on the road not only over 
this Labor Day weekend, but for the remain- 
der of the year. 

Not a single life need be lost if every—I 
Tepeat—every motorist will obey the rules 
of the road. 

I have an especially pleasant assignment 
today, and that is to present to our distin- 
gulshed guest and principal speaker, the 
Honorable Frederick C. Belen, a certificate 
designating him as an honorary citizen of 
the State of Maryland. 

I would also like to officially thank Mr. 
Belen for his part in causing the first issu- 
ance of this traffic safety commemorative 
postage stamp to be held here in Baltimore. 
It Is indeed a high honor for Maryland. 

As chairman of the national teenage safe- 
ty pageant, I have the honor of presenting 
an award to Postmaster General John A. 
Gronouski in recognition of his interest in 
traffic safety and of the excellent safety rec- 
ord of the postal service, which has one of 
the largest fleets of vehicles on the roads 
today. I will ask Mr. Belen to accept this 
award on behalf of Postmaster General 
Gronouski. 

Thank you. 


REMARKS OF Mayor THEODORE R. MCKELISN, 
Upon THE OCCASION OF THE Fer Day 
CEREMONIES LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF THE 
Trayyic Sarery COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE 
STAMP, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Today is hardly a beginning in Baltimore's 
efforts at traffic safety, but neither is It an 
ending of the kind which signals that we can 
cease our efforts. 

It is, however, a significant point along 
the way. 

The beginning of the specific efforts which 
have culminated in today’s ceremony goes 
back some years to the start of the cam- 
paign of the Safety First Club of Maryland 
to have a traffic safety postage stamp issued. 

The end of efforts at traffic safety is and 
should be nowhere in sight as the need for 
attention to good safety practices becomes 
ever more urgent. 

Today is appropriately a time for expres- 
sions of congratulation and appreciation, and 
I would like to take this occasion to offer 
the congratulations and appreciation of 
the people of Baltimore to the members of the 
Safety First Club of Maryland for their re- 
lentless campaign not simply to have the 
stamp issued, but to promote traffic safety in 
all its aspects. 

I would also like to express the apprecia- 
tion of the city of Baltimore to the U.S. Post 
Office Department for its decision to issue 
the handsome and meaningful stamp in our 
city. 

I think it is particularly noteworthy that 

this event should come only a week after the 

announcement by the National Safety Coun- 
cii that Baltimore is to be one of two 
cities to receive its top honor—the Trustees 

Award—for the best long-range accident- 

prevention activities during 1964 and thus 

far in 1965. — 

The other city is Hamilton, Ohio. 


As the National Safety Council's winner 


creation in Steuben glass fashioned to sym- 
bolize the flame of life that accident preven- 
tion seeks to sustain. 

It will be my privilege to represent Balti- 
more in Chicago in October at the award 
ceremonies. 
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Iam certain that at that time there will be 
fitting references to the fact that the traffic 
safety commemorative postage stamp, with 
its emphasis on enforcement, education and 
engineering, was issued in the city of Balti- 
more. 

This is as it should be, and I once again 
extend the city’s appreciation to all those 
who are in any way responsible for today’s 
events for their good work in helping make 
Baltimore one of the most safety-conscious 
cities—perhaps the most safety-conscious 
city—in the Nation. 

REMARKS BY FREDERICK C. BELEN, DEPUTY 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, AT THE DEDICATION OF 
THE TRAFFIC SAFETY STAMP, BALTIMORE, MD., 
Serr. 3, 1965 
Today we issue a stamp of special signifi- 

cance. 

Besides its commemorative value, the traf- 
fic safety stamp is particularly important. 

It is intended to remind the Nation's mo- 
torists that they must improve their driving 
habits. It is an appeal to the national con- 
science to take every possible step to prevent 
accidents and the needless tragedy and death 
that go with them. 

Today is the beginning of the last big holi- 
day of the summer—the Labor Day week- 
end—and millions of Americans will be on 
the Nation's highways headed for beaches, 
parks, and the homes of relatives to take ad- 
vantage of the warm weather. 

We choose this time for our stamp cere- 
mony because we want to dedicate this 
Weekend to a safe journey home for every 
vacationing American. 

The Labor Day weekend ranks with the 
Fourth of July as the most hazardous for the 
driver and his family. Last year 557 persons 
died in traffic accidents during the Fourth 
of July weekend; the toll was even worse for 
Labor Day: 561 died during that holiday in 
1964. 


Again this year the National Safety Coun- 
cll is predicting major tragedy for the Labor 
Day weekend. We must prove this predic- 
tion 2 

Safety is no accident. It is a very delib- 
erate endeavor, and it must be promoted and 
cultivated and encouraged if it is to be 
achieved. 

Such work can be undertaken with no less 
zeal and determination than that displayed 
here in Baltimore by the Safety First Club 


been a persuasive force for traffic safety in 
this State since 1956. Twice the club has 
won National Safety Council awards for its 
Work. 

Its successful campaign to reduce traffic 
accidents in Maryland is an inspiring demon- 
stration of what might be done If its work 
were emulated in other States and cities and 
towns throughout the country. 

Let me tell you what I've learned about 
the well-balanced program developed by the 
Safety First Club. 

It sponsors a message of safety that is reg- 
ularly delivered to the public through radio 
and television announcements, newspaper 
articles, billboards, special conferences and 
exhibits, pamphlets, stickers, and special 


It builds for a better tomorrow by passing 
along a tradition of traffic safety to our 
youth. 

It presses for passage and enforcement of 
Proper laws to safeguard those who use our 
Streets and highways. 

It gives awards and recognition to indi- 
viduals who have contributed significantly to 
traffic safety. 

Governor Tawes has given major credit 
to the Safety First Club for enactment of 
the 1961 law requiring the State's 140 high 
Schools to offer driver education courses. 
Now the club is seeking even more extensive 
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driver education programs, and it is sup- 


the one in Baltimore that has earned so 
much admiration and respect. 

Morris Kasoff, past president of the club, 
has secured a grant that provides two teach- 
ers with driver education scholarships to 
the University of Maryland each year. 

Two major revisions of State law—chem- 
ical tests for drivers accused of intoxication 
and a drivers’ point system—were original 
projects of the Safety First Club. 

It was this organization that first polled 
city legislators in 1957 and discovered a con- 
sensus in favor of hiring meter maids. The 
poll was in good part responsible for the 
program that is in operation today. 

And it was the Safety First Club that 
championed a memorial to Thomas Harry 
Riley, late traffic analyst of the Baltimore 
News-American, and in 1961 contributed the 
plaque dedicating the new Patapsco River 
Bridge in his name. 

All these projects took considerable time, 
but the Safety First Club, once convinced of 
its cause, is a persistent organization. 

I can testify to that. 

The club’s campaign for a traffic safety 
stamp arrived at the Post Office Department 
a number of years ago and the campaign for 
the stamp never stopped. 

The drive for a commemorative stamp 
began more than 6 years ago when your 
Congressman SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL spoke in 
your behalf and inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a request for such a stamp. 

Congressman From pointed out that 
traffic safety is not just a problem in Mary- 
land. 

He said: “We need to make each and every 
automobile driver conscious of the fact that 
it is his personal responsibility to drive 
safely for the protection of himself and his 
fellow citizens.” 

He endorsed the suggestion of the Safety 
First Club that a special stamp would be an 
excellent method of calling the national 
attention to this effort. 

Your Congressmen, GEORGE FALLON and 
EDWARD GARMATZ, took up the cause with no 
less enthusiasm than Sam FRIEDEL., Like the 
Safety First Club, all three men are per- 
suasive and persistent, and their good bv Jol 
ments did a lot to convince us of the val 
of such a stamp. 

As Congressman FRIEDEL said 6 years ago, 
no war or calamity has taken the lives of so 
many of our people as traffic accidents. 

And yet, we all know that accidents can 
be prevented. That they are not is waste. 

President Johnson ts particularly con- 
cerned about the waste of manpower through 
accidents. He is concerned about the cost 
and the lost worktime and most of all about 
the pain and human suffering or death for 
which nothing ever compensates. 

The President has said: “Americans have 
always placed the highest value on human 
life, in accord with our concept of the worth 
of every individual. As the public reposi- 
tory of our social ideals, Government has a 
direct obligation to express our regard for 
human life in every measure necessary to 
safeguard and protect it.“ 

President Johnson has inaugurated a new 
program to meet the problem of accidents in 
the Government service. It's called Mission 
Safety—70, and through it the President has 
devised a rather direct method of dealing 
with the problem. 

He is ordering the heads of Government 
Offices to reduce the number of employee 
injuries and injury costs 30 percent by 1970. 

We in the Post Office Department intend 
to meet our share of that commitment. 

A good place to begin is with our traffic 
safety program. Last year our fleet of 88,000 
postal vehicles drove 1.1 billion miles and 
averaged a little more than 14 accidents for 
every million miles on the road. 
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That average is down about 5 percent from 
the year before. The number of fatal ac- 
cidents involving postal vehicles is down 8 
percent even though the national fatality 
average increased 5% percent last year. 

We are particularly proud of the accom- 
plishment of our 31,000 rural letter carriers 
who drove 593 million miles last year and 
incurred fewer than two accidents per mil- 
lion miles. 

Still, even with our improvements, our 
overall safety record in the Post Office is the 
worst in the Federal Government. Dis- 
abling injuries deprived us of 303,000 work- 
days last year and cost us $27 million in lost 
time, sick pay, and attendant items. And, 
of course, the unnecessary suffering inflicted 
upon our employees is beyond any value in 
dollars. 

That time, money, and effort all could 
have been used to provide additional service 
to the American public. 

We intend to see that our record under- 
goes a rapid and dramatic improvement. 
Safety is a high priority project at the Post 
Office Department. The Postmaster General 
has made it the direct responsibility of our 
top headquarters and regional officers and 
postmasters. All of them have been directed 
to submit plans and suggestions for safety 
improvements. 

We are going to make a post office by post 
Office search of safety records, and we in- 
tend to accord the good ones proper recog- 
nition. The rest are going to get a thor- 
ough examination, and if improvements are 
not f „ we're going to bring the 
responsible official to Washington and ask 
why. 

Safety performance is going to have a more 


promotions within the Postal Field 2 
Right now, our bureau of personnel is 
analyzing safety suggestions and mapping 
our general plan for achieving President 
Johnson's safety objectives. We are estab- 
lishing a safety performance review group 
at headquarters to review activities at the 

Post office level. 

And we intend to solicit advice from those 
private businesses and industries that have 
developed the most distinguished records in 
safety. We are about to establish an ad- 
visory safety committee made up of execu- 
tives from such firms. 

With the Safety First Club, we at the Post 
Office share a firm commitment to motor 
vehicle safety equipment. 

The Safety First Club is campaigning for 
greater use of seat belts among the general 
public. We at the Department are spend- 
ing $350,000 to install seat belts in all of 
our motor vehicles. We are issuing firm in- 
structions to our drivers and supervisors that 
these belts are to be used and not ignored. 

In addition, we have contracted with 
private firms for a series of executive tests 
in order to determine the best type of auto- 


wheeled mallsters used by some of our city 
letter carriers. We have had some com- 
plaints from one of our employee unions, 
and we want to make sure that no employee 
is driving an unsafe motor vehicle. 

From the results of these tests, we expect 
to learn how to build a safer vehicle for all 
our postal drivers. Perhaps the innovations 
and safety advances pioneered in postal 
vehicles will be adopted by the manufactur- 
ers and used to construct an improved auto- 
mobile for the general public, 

We would be glad to make this contribu- 
tion to the public welfare, of course, but this 
does not change the fact that ultimate re- 
sponsibility for safety on the highways is in 
the hands of the individual driver. 

He is the one who must get the message to 
drive carefully. 
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There is no better way to reach him than 
through the public-spirited efforts of such 
organizations as the Safety First Club. 

That group was begun in 1956 ag the in- 
spiration of two men—J. O. Shuger who was 
president for 6 years and Executive Vice 
President Maurice R. Shochatt—and has 
since grown to 400 members and influence 
beyond its numbers. 

It is an example of a united, articulate 
citizenry doing something about a problem 
that concerns all of us. 

The traffic safety stamp is a proper com- 
memoration of that effort; we dedicate it to 
a continuing crusade for safer streets and 
highways over all America. 

I bid you all safe journey home. 

Thank you. 


Federal Revenue for the States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Walter 
W. Heller served the United States with 
honor and distinction as an economic 
adviser to President Kennedy and Pres- 
ident Johnson. Dr. Heller is continuing 
his great service to our country as pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Heller on July 27 addressed the 
57th annual Governors’ conference at 
the Radisson Hotel in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on “The Economic Outlook for 
State-Local Finance.” Dr. Heller made 
a brilliant analysis of the economic pic- 
ture and I recommend his entire ad- 
dress. 

I especially commend to the attention 
of my colleagues the climax and final 
portion of Dr. Heller's address which 
follows: 

TRANSFERS TO STATE-LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Finally, I want to examine with you the 
claims of the State and local governments. 
Let me briefly plead their general case 
your case, as chief executives of the 50 
States—and, in the process, pose a basic 
question about the future of our national 
fiscal system. 

The essence of the case is a fiscal mis- 
match: 

The supply of readily available Federal 
revenues in the years ahead will rise faster 
than the demands on the Federal purse. 

The State-local situation is reversed—ex- 
penditure demands will rise faster than the 
readily available revenue supply. 

Past history on this score is compelling: 
while Federal outlays have been rising more 
slowly than GNP, from 1953 to 1963, State- 
local expenditures rose nearly 9 percent per 
year, or almost double the GNP rise. From 
$28 billion in 1953, they rose to $65 billion 
in 1963. State spending alone rose from $12 
eat wey to $28 billion. And no letup is in 

Demography burdens State-local budgets, 
not just by the 19 percent overall popula- 
tion growth from 1953 to 1963, but by the 
40 percent rise in the 5-to-19 age group and 
the 29 percent increase in the over-65 group. 

Mobility and urbanization call for ever 
more new schools, sewers, roads, parks and 
the like. 

Prosperity generates demands for better 
schools, roads, mental hospitals and so on, 
faster than it generates added State-local 
revenues. 
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Price trends in construction and the serv- 
ices of teachers, for example, continue to 
work against State-local budgets. 

Looking ahead, Joseph A. Pechman—using 
a modest 7-percent rate of increase—has 
projected State-local expenditures of $103 
billion in 1970. Side by side with this, he 
foresees receipts (including normal 
in Federal grants) rising to only $88 billion. 

This would leave a $15 billion gap to be 
closed by new State-local tax boosts. 

In trying to finance this gap, State and 
local bodies should, can, and will do more 
to tax themselves—the doubling of State tax 
collections between 1953 and 1963 provides 
evidence on this point. But even leaving 
aside the political hazards of raising taxes, 
the States have to cope with some serious 
economic and institutional handicaps: In- 
terstate competition and fear of keeping out 
or driving out industry and wealth; limited 
jurisdiction and less-than-ideal administra- 
tive size; great disparities in economic, and 
hence taxable, capacity; heavy reliance on 
tax sources that are not very responsive to 
economic growth. 

Yet, in the face of these barriers, the sim- 
ple fact remains that many of the functions 
essential to a great, good, and growing so- 
ciety are carried out by State-local govern- 
ment; education, community development, 
mental and physical health, recreation, wel- 
fare—the List is not short. 

So, as we declare future fiscal dividends, 
it will be important to choose ways and 
means that will help redress the Federal- 
State-local fiscal balance and strengthen our 


federalism. What we seek is clear: a fiscal | 


federalism that not only serves essential na- 
tional interests but preserves the strength, 
vitality, and responsibility of State-local 
government. 

The prospect of further fiscal dividends 
also raises a basic question about the kind of 
overall tax system we want to design. Do 
we want one in which—to put it in ex- 
tremes—we dismantle the progressive and 
comparatively equitable Federal income 
taxes while leaning ever more heavily on re- 
gressive and comparatively inequitable State- 
local property, sales, and excise taxes? Or 
do we seek a tax system in which the power- 
ful Federal income tax is used to support 
expenditures which otherwise would not be 
made, or would have to be financed from re- 
gressive tax sources? One cannot consider 
the Federal-State fiscal problem without 
keeping this question constantly in view. 
FEDERAL SUPPORT AND STATE FISCAL EFFORTS 


In revlewing the fiscal difficulties of the 
States and their need for more generous 
Federal support, I don’t for a moment over- 
look the strong helping hand the Federal 
Government is already holding out, nor the 
fiscal efforts that are being made—and those 
that still have to be made—by State and 
local governments. 

Federal tax and budget policy has already 
given State-local treasuries a powerful as- 
sist in various ways: 

The most spectacular is the rise in Federal 
grants from $3.1 billion 10 years ago to the 
$13.6 billion programed in this year’s 
budget. 

Less direct is the State-local bounty 
derived from 1964's huge income tax cuts. 
Some $3 billion extra a year will flow into 
State-local coffers from the 1964 cuts alone, 
a J- percent boost for both State and local 
tax revenues. Most of this comes from eco- 
nomic ion generated by tax reduction, 
but for 16 of the income tax States, reduced 
deductions for Federal income taxes are 
boosting revenues more directly, 

Also significant is the $4.7 billion excise 
tax cut enacted last month, This offers not 
only the indirect benefits of an expanded 
State-local sales, excise, and income tax base, 
but provides interesting opportunities for 
States to rush in where the Federal Govern- 
ment will no longer tread (or will tread only 
lightly); eg., excise on telephone service (in- 
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trastate), automobiles, admissions, and 
deeds of conveyance. Yet, the list of effec- 
tive opportunities for State and local govern- 
mente to move in is surprisingly short. 

Even with these impressive fiscal assists, 
State Governors and legislatures did a brisk 
business in new and used taxes this year. In 
the first 6 months of 1965, I was surprised 
to find this record of major tax actions: 

Sales tax: Two new entries (Idaho and New 
York) and nine increased rates. 

Personal income tax: One new entry 
(Nebraska) and eight increased rates. 

Corporate income tax: Seven increased 
rates. 

Cigarette tax: One new entry (Oregon) 
and 20 increased rates. 

Liquor tax: Six Increases. 

Gasoline taxes: Eight increases. 

This spate of tax increases bears witness 
to the great fiscal pressures on State govern- 
ments and also suggests that their fiscal 
courage and capacity are not exhausted. The 
adoption of personal sales tax exemptions 
(in the form of income tax credits and re- 
funds) in Indiana and Colorado attests to 
the ingenious attempts being mace to couple 
revenue with equity considerations. 

Courage, effort, and ingenuity in drawing 
more revenue more equitably from State and 
local sources are surely required. And States 
seeking broad Federal grants derived from 
the income tax should ask whether their 
case may not suffer from having no income 
taxes in one-third of the States, anemic ones 
in another third, and tough ones only in the 

third. 

Yet when all is said and done in an era 
when painful fiscal pressures at the State- 
local level coexist with pleasant fiscal divi- 
dends at the Federal level, State and local 
governments have a commanding case for 
stronger Federal financial support. 

What forms that support might usefully 
take will be discussed with you by Mr. Pech- 
man. But let no one assume that a com- 
manding case is synonymous with a convince- 
ing one—or that the fiscal battle can be won 
by endorsing one plan or another. 

Battles are won in our society by develop- 
ing a consensus. And that consensus will 
emerge only out of fiscal performance and 
fiscal persuasion of a high order, There are 
no shortcuts. I wish you well. 


Alabama Citizens Support Tims Ford Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Tims Ford Dam and Reservoir proj- 
ect approved by the House is of the 
greatest importance to the citizens of 
Alabama. 


Indicative of this importance is the 
support of citizens of that great State 
who have signed petitions declaring their 
backing for this needed project. 

Under unanimous consent, I include a 
copy of the petition to be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recofb, believing it to 
be of widespread interest. 

The petition of endorsement follows: 
RESOLUTION BY THE ELK RIVER DEVELOPMENT 
- ASSOCIATION 
Resolution by ERDA members and other cit- 
igens of the Elk River Valley in support 

of the Tims Ford Project on Elk River 

Whereas the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has conducted a feasibility study on the 
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Tims Ford project as a part of a coordinated 
development and water control system for 
the Elk River and its tributaries; and 

Whereas from said study the project is de- 
clared feasible and that the advantages and 
benefits to be derived therefrom will out- 
weigh the costs 1.4 to 1.0; and 

Whereas TVA has stated that they are 
Teady to begin construction and have sub- 
mitted a planning report to the Bureau of 
the Budget and requested funds for Tims 
Ford; and 

Whereas it is for the benefit and welfare 
of the people of the area, and the Tennessee 
Valley, that TVA proceed immediately with 
the construction of Tims Ford Dam; and 

Whereas the Elk River Development As- 
sociation, organized in 1959, and with a cur- 
Tent membership of 2,400 people, has worked 
long and hard to promote this project along 
with many other worthwhile programs; and 

Whereas the Tennessee Elk River Develop- 
ment Agency was created in March 1963 by 
act of the Tennessee State Legislature. The 
agency has the same objectives as the asso- 
ciation and has legal status and has worked 
with the association and TVA in agreements 
to assure maximum benefits from the Tims 
Ford project: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we the undersigned ERDA 
members and other citizens of the Elk River 
Valley respectfully request that the Senate 
concur with the House of Representatives in 
providing funds for the Tims Ford project. 


War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the country today various cities, 
counties, and agricultural centers are 
setting the wheels in motion to fight eco- 
nomic deprivation of varying kinds and 
descriptions. 

Oakland, Calif., in my congressional 
district, is one of the communities that 
has been in the forefront of the so-called 
poverty war. Recently, the Oakland Tri- 
bune published several articles written 
by a Tribune reporter, Mr. Dick Ricca, 
highlighting what is being planned and 
what is currently being accomplished 
With respect to Oakland's efforts. I am 
pleased to insert these articles in the 
Recorp because I believe they clearly de- 
monstrate what can be done with judi- 
cious planning: 

[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune June 
29, 1965) 
Brg Crrirs Key BATTLEFIELDS IN Bay AREA 
Wan on Poverty 

(NorE.—How goes the war on poverty? 

(To get the answer to that question, 
Tribune Reporter Dick Ricca talked with of- 
ficials involved in antipoverty programs in 
ne er area at the State, Federal and local 

veis, 

(Here ts another report on the status and 
Progress of programs in Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties.) 

(By Dick Ricca) 

Big cities are the major battlefield in the 
war on poverty in the bay area. 

By June 30, 1966, Oakland officials expect 
to receive more than $2.4 million from the 
Federal Government for a wide variety of 
antipoverty programs. 
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In Contra Costa County, the city of Rich- 
mond has received the lion’s share of $1.1 


will tell you this is not nearly enough money 

to meet the needs that exist in the urban 

areas, but it still represents the big share 

of the funds being made available now. 
BIGGER PROBLEM 

There are many reasons why Oakland and 
Richmond should receive such a large slice 
of the antipoverty ple. 

One obvious reason is the fact these two 
cities have more people with poverty-related 
problems than other East Bay communities. 

But an even more important reason is the 
fact that they have an efficient cadre of 
public officials who have become experts at 
grantsmanship.“ 

„Grantsmanship“ might best be described 
as the art of getting money from public and 
private agencies seeking to support experi- 
mental programs of civic betterment and 
improvement. 

Oakland has officials at many levels in a 
number of public agencies who have had 
more than a measure of success in bringing 
money into Oakland from various public and 
private agencies and foundations looking for 
a pilot program or an experimental project to 
finance. 


MAJOR SUCCESS 


Before now, their most successful effort had 
been the Oakland interagency project. 

The interagency project grew out of the 
discovery that a number of public and private 
agencies always seemed to be dealing with 
the problems of the same people. 

A family on the welfare rolls, for example, 
often turned out to be a problem for the 
schools, police, probation authorities and the 
health department. 

So the interested agencies joined forces for 
a coordinated approach to these problem 
familles. 

At first, the representatives of the various 
agencies merely shared information and 
served as an institutional cl 
but, gradually, an organizational framework 
developed. 

Specific programs were bullt on the frame- 
work when the Ford Foundation picked Oak- 
land’s interagency group as the vehicle for 
a muitimillion-dollar experimental project. 

But the Ford Foundation grant didn’t just 
drop unbidden from the blue. 

Oakland had to compete for it against 
other big cities. 

City and school administrators and the ex- 
ecutive directors of private agencies involved 
had to develop plausible projects and pro- 
grams which would catch the interest of the 
foundation representatives, 


SOME PITFALLS 


The scramble for funds from Ford and 
other groups, such as the Rosenberg Foun- 
dation, provided an excellent education in 
3 the subtleties and pitfalls of grantsman- 

p.” 

In a very real sense, it served as basic train- 
ing for Oakland's entry into the war on 
poverty. 

Dr. Norvel Smith, who took over as direc- 
tor of the interagency programs in 1963, indi- 
cated that Oakland learned its early lessons 
in grantsmanship well. 

One of the reasons, Dr, Smith said, that 
Oakland refused to become part of the pro- 
posed Alameda County Economic Opportu- 
nity Agency was the fact Oakland would have 
had nothing to gain from such a relationship. 

Alameda County could offer smaller com- 
munities coordination and technical assist- 
ance in planning and developing programs 
realy applying for Federal funds to finance 


“We knew we already had ample experience 
and technical know-how because of our ex- 


perience with the interagency programs,” 
Smith said. 
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So Oakland chose to go it alone and, as a 
result, was virtually first in line by the time 
Congress had passed President Johnson's 
antipoverty package. 

There is no apparent duplication, but it 18 
obvious that experience with the interagency 
projects has given Oakland a decided edge 
when it comes to developing programs which 
will meet the requirements and objectives of 
the antipoverty legislation. 

In addition to the Federal grants it is now 
receiving and expects to receive, Oakland is 
still operating with Ford Foundation money 
and, Smith said, the city expects to receive 
a supplementary grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation for even more experimental programs 
and pilot projects. 


Poverty Wan “SLASHED CITY YOUTH CRIME” 


There has been a “dramatic and signifi- 
cant” decline in juvenile delinquency in 
Oakland this summer, apparently as a result 
of the war on poverty youth programs, ac- 
cording to Alameda County Superior Court 
Judge Lionel Wilson. 

“This was apparently a factor—possibly an 
important factor—in easing tensions that 
could lead to Los Angeles-type riots in Oak- 
land.“ Judge Wilson told the Oakland Eco- 
nomic Development Council (OEDC) meet- 
ing this morning. 

Wilson quoted Oakland police juvenile 
officers, juvenile court officials, and Alameda 


saying juvenile crime had dropped “signifi- 

cantly” and the drop in the number o 

inhabitants at juvenile hall was “startling.” 
COMPILATION PENDING 


Wilson said statistics to be compiled at a 
later date, undoubtedly would bear out these 
off-the-cuff estimates by directors of agencies 
dealing directly with delinquency. 

Judge Willson is chairman of OEDC, the 


rograms. 

Norvel Smith, executive director of the 
city’s department of human resources, said, 
“When you take 850 people from low- 
income families off the street and give them 
jobs, you're bound to haye some effect.” 

“ZVIDENCE CLEAR” 

Smith declined to speculate on how far 
the youth employment programs had gone in 
preventing possible riots. “But the evi- 


John Pierce, OEDO director of youth pro- 
grams, said 1,000 persons in the 16-21 age 
group took part in youth programs spon- 
sored by the city, school department, and the 
Alameda County Central Labor Council. 

All were from families with less than 
84.000 per year income. Pierce said 70 per- 
cent were male and 30 percent female. 

FALL EXPANSION 

Pierce said action taken by the OEDC di- 
rectors today may lead to 1,050 full-time 
and 600 part-time jobs for youths under war 
on poverty programs this fall. 

Pierce said the programs this fall will be 
expanded to include war on poverty youth 
workers in Federal and State agencies— 
including public hospitals. The summer 
programs were confined to city and non- 
profit agencies, including summer camps. 

Pierce said hundreds of youth jobs would 
be available on September 7, when some of 
the year-round programs go into effect. He 
said the youth—technically called “neighbor- 
hood youth corps aids"—won't replace per- 
sons in existing jobs. 

RECRUITING DRIVE 

Dr. Smith said there would be a “crash 
program of recruiting” for youth jobs. 

Smith criticized new Federal regulations 
which he said would cut down the effective- 
ness of the youth programs by lowering from 
$4,000 to $2,500 the level of family income 
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needed for a youth to qualify for the pro- 


Sam. 

“Numerous studies show that a $6,200 in- 
come for a family of four is the ‘break even 
point’ for a family living in Oakiand,” Smith 
said. He said he has contacted Representa- 
tive JEFFERY CoHELAN in an effort to get the 
Federal rule changed. 

Judge Wilson said the impact of the war 
on poverty programs on juvenile delinquency 
was obvious during 2 weeks he spent on the 
juvenile court bench in San Leandro re- 
cently. “Delinquency normally goes down 
in the late summer, but the drop was almost 
unbelievable this summer,” the judge said. 


[From the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, July 1, 
1965] 

Poverty War TARGET AREAS IN CrTy ARE 
PINPOINT—PEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAKES 
Garant or $111,742 To Cover Cost or PrO- 
GRAM—VOLUNTEERS ASKED To “Move OUT” 

(By Dick Ricca) 

The map on the wall in Dr. Norvel Smith's 
office shows four target areas for Oakland's 
antipoverty program 

1 most of Oakland’s 
poor and disadvantaged live. 

Every community has its target areas. 

But few communities in Alameda and Con- 
tra Costa Counties know as much about the 
neighborhoods where poor people live as the 
city of Oakland. 

Dr. Smith, head of the city of Oakland’s 
Department of Human Resources and execu- 
tive director of the Oakland Economic Devel- 
opment Council, estimated there are 150,000 
persons living in the four target areas who 
are poor enough for the antipoverty pro- 
grams. 

FIT DEFINITION 

They are people who fit the definition of 
poverty set forth in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

They are members of families with a total 
annual income of less than $4,000. Some of 
them are fathers and husbands without a 
job. Many of them are on welfare. 

By June 30, nearly a dozen public and 
private agencies and organizations will spend 
$2.4 million in an effort to meet the needs 
and problems of 75,000 persons living in the 
target areas. 

This is the kind of precise information it 


takes to carry on a campaign against poverty. 
Outside of Oakland, the information isn’t 
that precise. 


HAYWARD PROGRAM 


In the Hayward area, for example, pro- 
grams involving 2,000 persons are under way. 

Elliott Henderson, newly appointed direc- 
tor of the Hayward Area Economic Opportu- 
nity Organization, said he will spend the next 
8 months “trying to really identify” the 
people in his area who need antipoverty 
help. 

According to the 1960 census, however, 
there are 8,919 families in the Hayward-San 
Lorenzo area with incomes under $4,000 

In Oakland, Dr. Smith is charged with co- 
ordination and evaluation of the various pro- 
grams to be financed with Federal antipover- 
ty funds. He also has the job of planning 
and developing new programs. 

The Federal Government has approved a 
grant of $111,742 to the Oakland city man- 
ager’s office to cover the cost of participation 
in the programs by Smith and his staff in the 
department of human resources. 

TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


Oakland's programs can be taken as typical 
eximples of the kinds of things antipoverty 
money is being used for in the bay area. 

Here's how the rest of the Federal money 
will be spent. 

The Oakland public schools will spend 
$542,086 for inservice training of teachers 
and counselors, preschool education, lan- 
guage development, remedial reading and 
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summer school programs for poverty chil- 
dren. 


Parochial schools in the Catholic diocese 
of Oakland will receive $35,325 to finance 
special educational programs for economical- 
ly and culturally deprived children. 

The Legal Aid Society and the Family 
Service Bureau will spend $74,593 on a pro- 
gram to provide neighborhood services in the 
four target areas. 

SPECIAL SERVICES 

The Oakland Visiting Nurses Association 
will spend $14,709 to provide special emer- 
gency homemaker services in the target areas. 

The Council of Social Planning will spend 
$26,567 on neighborhood organization pro- 
grams in the target areas. The goal of these 
programs will be to teach residents how to 
organize themselves for community politi- 
cal and civil action. 

An organization known as the Public 
Health Research Association will spend 
$29,174 on the operation of family planning 
clinics to distribute information and advice 
about birth control. 

YOUTH JOB PROJECT 


The Alameda County Central Labor Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO, has received $235,761 for a pro- 
gram to provide summer jobs for high school 
age young people. The purpose of the proj- 
ect will be to help young people develop 
good work habits and basic work skills. 

The Labor Council program will also pro- 
vide jobs for a number of unemployed union 
craftsmen, who will work as supervisors of 
the young people working in the various 
projects. 

All of these programs have been approved, 
but Oakland has a number of other applica- 
tions pending, including a request for funds 
to extend existing programs through June 30, 
1966. 

JUST A STARTER 

Smith said the special programs financed 
by the Federal funds will make a meaningful 
start in dealing with the problems of poverty 
in Oakland, but they won't do the whole job. 

He estimated it would require from 6 to 8 
years of aid at the current level to cope with 
the problems of 80 percent of the people 
living in the four target areas of the city. 

The other 20 percent, he indicated, are 
people with multiple problems, such as 
debilitating physical or emotional handicaps, 
who would probably continue to require 
public assistance in one form or another for 
many years to come. 

The war on poverty should make it easier, 
and necessary, for social and charitable agen- 
cies to work with the poor instead of for 
them. 

That was the advice given to Alameda and 
Contra Costa County agency representatives 
yesterday at a mobilization institute for the 
United Bay Area Crusade. 

Middle class volunteers in your agencies 
are going to have to get used to the idea 
that the poor are going to become members 
of the team.“ Dr. Norvel L. Smith said. 

Dr. Smith, director of the city of Oakland's 
Department of Human Resources, is the ad- 
ministrator in charge of most of the city’s 
Federal antipoverty programs. 

EXPLAINS ROLE 


He appeared at the United Crusade meet- 
ing to explain the role of volunteer agencies 
in the war on poverty. 

He said Oakland's antipoverty programs 
represent a coalition of the efforts of large 
public agencies and small volunteer agencies. 

“Volunteer agencies have a very significant 
contribution to make in many areas,” he said. 

He urged the agency representatives to 
work to have their organizations “move out 
and extend your horizons” in finding ways 
to bridge the gap which normally exists be- 
tween the agency and the people it is trying 
to help. 
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REACH UNREACHED 

“The city of Oakland’s strategy has in- 
cluded efforts to make agencies more aggres- 
sive in reaching out to serve low income peo- 
ple. You must reach the unreached. 

“An important part of our program in- 
volves hiring the poor to perform clerical 
tasks and other subprofessional jobs in the 
agencies which serve them,” he said. 

He explained that this would be one way 
to bridge the gap between the poor and pub- 
lic and private agencies. 


The Ypsilanti Greek Theater 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
New York Times recognized one of the 
most vital and unique theater experi- 
ments to be undertaken in this country, 
the Ypsilanti Greek Theater. The idea 
to bring classical Greek drama to the 
citizens of Ypsilanti, to the entire south- 
ern Michigan and northern Ohio region, 
was conceived by my good friend, Mrs. 
Clara Owens. Her tireless, inspired ef- 
forts have brought this project to the 
point where a substantial sum of money 
has been donated, and artists of great 
talent and experience have agreed to 
participate. 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday, the House 
will have the opportunity to schedule for 
debate an act to establish a National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities. 
This bill has already passed the Senate. 
If passed by the House, and signed into 
law by the President, it will stimulate 
new pursuits of excellence in the arts and 
human studies throughout our Nation. 

One of the first projects which should 
be considered by the new foundation is 
the Ypsilanti Greek Theater. The Ypsi- 
lanti Greek Theater will benefit not only 
the district which I am privileged to 
represent in the Congress; it will also 
benefit millions of Americans from 
throughout every part of the land, who 
will some day travel to Ypsilanti to ex- 
perience the great works of the classical 
Greek drama. I commend to my col- 
leagues today's article by Louis Calta, 
published in the New York Times. I ask 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 9, 1965] 
YPSILANTI PLANS A GREEK THEATER—$2.5 MIL- 


LION PRroyECT Is SET—ALEXIS‘SOoLOMOS To 
Dmecr 


(By Louis Calta) 

If Alexis Solomos has his way—and he is 
confident that he will—ancient Greek drama 
will “come alive” for American audiences 
next summer in Ypsilanti, Mich. 

The 47-year-old former director of the 
Greek National Theater, pausing briefly here 
yesterday after his arrival on the Queen 
Elizabeth, said he hoped to “present Greek 
tragedy not as something out of a museum 
but as something live.“ 1 hope it will get 
into the blood of the American theatergoing 
public,” he added. 
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Mr. Solomos, who was accompanied by his 
wife, Katherine, and two daughters, has 
been engaged as artistic director of the Yp- 
silanti Greek Theater, which plans to present 
Greek drama and comedies in English in a 
$2.5 million, 1,900-seat amphitheater. 

The theater will be built on a city-owned 
site adjacent to the Huron River. It will be 
enclosed, heated, and air conditioned. Harry 
Weese, architect for the Washington Arena 
Stage and the Orlando (Fla.) Theater, has 
designed it along "classic Greek lines.” Work 
on the venture is expected to start in Oc- 
tober. The opening is scheduled for next 
July. 

PATTERSON AND ELDER TO HELP 

Tom Patterson, founder of the Stratford 
(Ontario) Shakespeare Festival, will be exec- 
utive director of the new theater but will 
continue as planning consultant for Canada's 
first permanent Shakespearean theater. 
Eldon Elder, Broadway scenic designer, will 
act as theater consultant to Mr. Weese. 
Mr. Solomos, who has staged several off- 
Broadway productions, said that he was “very 
excited” about returning to the United 
States. He held high hopes for the Michigan 
theater season, which is to become an annual 
event. 

He explained that students from Eastern 
Michigan University would participate as ap- 
prentice performers and technicians, but 
that the bulk of the acting company would 
be professional. Students will take part in 
the productions as part of their drama 
courses. 

“We hope to make it not just another 
summer festival but an international center 
of Greek drama,” he said. “Ancient Greek 
drama can be compared to a Hitchcock movie 
if properly done. For example, look at the 
popularity of ‘Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?“ It brings out the various inner 
truths in a savage manner just as the an- 
cients did," 

Mr. Solomos said that until 15 years ago 
ancient drama was unknown to the general 
public even in Greece. 

“But when we started working on them 
we realized how much uneducated people 
got a kick out of them. The wisdom, poetry 
and human experience in Greek theater is 
something the American public can under- 
stand.” 


The director had come to the United 
States because he was "bored with doing the 
same thing every year in Greece.“ He said 
he planned to remain in Michigan for 1 or 
2 years. 

The Ypsilanti Greek Theater is the brain 
child of Mrs. Clara Owens, a 58-year-old high 
schoolteacher of English, who is A sacra of 
the theater group's board of directors 

Mrs. Owens said yesterday that the idea 
for a classic theater in Ypsilanti occurred to 
her 2 years ago. “I decided it was high time 
we had a restoration of Greek culture and 
drama in the United States.” 

She sald the Michigan city was “a good 
place” for such a venture because it was 
“in the center of a tremendous population 
about 5 million.” “We are 10 minutes from 
Ann Arbor, 30 minutes from Detroit, 45 min- 
utes from Toledo and about 1 hour from 
Lansing,” she continued. Moreover, we 
have more than three-quarters of a million 
high school and college students within a 
radius of 60 miles.” 

About $200,000 has already been donated 
to the project, Mrs. Owens said, and she ex- 
pressed confidence that the total amount 
needed will be raised. Spyros Skouras has 
agreed to serve on the group's board of di- 
rectors, as has Joe Nederlander, theater 
owner. Judith Anderson and Melina Miner- 
court have offered to appear at the theater. 
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The Rich Love That Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, September 8, 1965: 

THE RICH Love THAT POVERTY 
(By Frank Getlein) 


Recent congressional criticism of the pov- 
erty program, when not concerned with the 
program's boss, Sargent Shriver, has centered 
on the unexpected appearance of the cer- 
tiflably non-poor among the beneficiaries, 

This does not mean those corporations 
large and small that have found the war 
on poverty a profitable enterprise. 

Still less meant are those political lieu- 
tenants, proteges, and relatives who have 
been placed in charge of various sectors of 
the battleline. Poverty has been close to 
the heart of politics ever since the Romans 
invented the office of tribune as a kind of 
early Sargent Shriver. The power of the big 
city bosses, from Tweed to James Michael 
Curley and Hinky-Dink Henna, has been 
based squarely on poverty. It is not at all 
impossible that the most important effect 
of the poverty program will be to return 
poverty to politics as a permanent endow- 
ment, thus retrieving the ground lost over 
the years to civil service and the general 
affluence. 

The target is not even those teachers and 
social workers who have been lured away 
from their customary stations in the pre- 
Shriveresque to the poor and the 
ignorant by the simple offer of double wages 
to join the program. Here, however, we are 
getting close to the target area, for here is 
the spectacle of poverty money being ladled 
out neither to the poor themselves—although 
it has always been taken for granted that 
some disbursement to the poor is unavoid- 
able—nor to the corporations and political 
torpedoes who already constitute a vested 
interest in poverty, but to individuals ac- 
tually working in specific applications of 
program principles. 

What is really upsetting the men on Capi- 
tol Hill is the fact that the non-poor are 
getting in on the handout end. 

In various spots around the country, it is 
charged and not denied, children of $20,000- 
a-year families have been enrolled in Opera- 
tion Head Start, designed to give poor chil- 
dren that preschool momentum that rich 
children are felt to get automatically just 
from hanging around with their own well- 
read, well-bred, well-adjusted parents. 

The problem is a delicate one. Head Start 
is aimed at letting poor children catch up 
with rich children, somewhat, a commend- 
able objective. But if rich children sneak 
into the program, already ahead in the race 
due to the influence of their nifty parents, 
they will maintain and perhaps increase the 
distance separating them from their poor 
contemporaries. 


Program got that one back 
over the net with very little trouble. Softly, 
as in a morning sunrise, it was pointed out 
to irate Congressmen that, after all, if the 


-program were severely limited to poor chil- 


dren, the poor children would suffer, since 
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we learn not only from formal instruction 
but, perhaps even more powerfully, from 
those around us. The presence of rich kids 
in the program, far from being a deprivation 
to the poor kids, taking away from them a 
percentage of the instruction, time, and en- 
ergy intended for them alone, was actually 
an added bonus. They could thank their 
lucky stars the rich kids were placed in the 
program by their patriotic parents, for their 
presence gave the poor children that extra- 
curricular instruction in the way of the 
world you could never get from a teacher, 
even one at double pay. 

The lesson, of course, to be learned by the 
poor kids is that if the poor happily come up 
with something of value, the rich, like a shot, 
will move in. 

The original Head Start, if it comes to that, 
was devised by Maria Montessori for kids in 
the Roman slums barely 50 years ago. Today, 
it is hardly possible to have a high-class 
suburb, anywhere from Cambridge to Evan- 
ston and beyond, without a Montessori 
school for the rich. 

The rich are glad to be rich but suspicious 
that the poor have some secret treasure de- 
nied the rich. For this reason, the rich im- 
placably appropriate the foods, the dress, the 
dances, eyen the homes of the poor. 

They have taken not only bouillabaisse 
but the entire south of France that produced 
it, not only clam chowder but Cape Cod. 

In Washington about a generation ago, 
they began moving in on the then largely 
Negro slum of Georgetown, fearful as always 
that the poor were getting away with some- 
thing behind those 18th century bricks. 
Today, the area is completely white, almost 
completely rich, proving once more that if 
you let in one family, pretty soon there goes 
the block, the street, the neighborhood. 

This process of jealousy felt by the rich 
against the poor is beyond politics. It's ele- 
mental. There is no reason in the world to 
imagine it can be kept out of the poverty 
program. Indeed, it was there from the 
start, for the director is not only rich but 
occupies the key position, the crucial spot, 
in the culture of affluence, that of son-in- 
law. 


The Runaway Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in 
the past several months we have wit- 
nessed the not too gradual movement 
toward one-party government under 
one-man rule. The Congress of the 
United States has frequently been noth- 
ing more than a rubberstamp for legis- 
lation fashioned in the inner sanctum 
of the bureaucracy. We are not even 
given the opportunity for free speech 
when the gag rule is placed over this 
former deliberative body. The people of 
the United States will not much longer 
tolerate what has been going on in this 


Congress. 

We should consider all points of view; 
we cannot do so if the only dominant 
voices in government are those of a small 
group on the ultraliberal left. 
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The St. Paul, Minn., Pioneer Press on 
August 1 carried an editorial which ef- 
fectively warns of the danger to repre- 
sentative government. 

THE Runaway Horse 


Anyone following the daily deliberations 
of the House of Representatives must be 
struck by the ruthlessness with which the 
Democratic majority of so-called liberals is 
fiexing its muscles. It is not, in fact, & 
deliberative body. The leadership's imposi- 
tion of a gag rule in the debate over right- 
to-work laws has such an arrogant denial of 
the true legislative process that even such a 
stanch supporter of repeal as Representa- 
tive Paul, C. Jones of Missouri was moved 
to damn his party in a short angry speech. 

The Congress has been described as a rub- 
berstamp body, held firmly by its ears by a 
tough and persuasive President. But in 
fact its majority is more of a runaway horse 
and Johnson must be doing more reining of 
this animal than whacking it with any stick. 
It is a distinctly liberal majority which does 
not reflect the wide spectrum of beliefs of 
its constituencies. It has gone far to the 
left and in this position is a denial of the 
pleasant system we have had of two great 
national parties whose tents have sheltered 
those of many diverse viewpoints. 

It is moved in part by the overwhelming 
penalty of not going along: the denial of 
fair shares of the Federal treasury for local 
projects. There is a large freshman class, 
sitting in Congress mainly because of the 
awful Republican rout of 1964, which feels 
a natural insecurity about reelection in 
nominally Republican districts and which is 
totally dependent on the benevolence of the 
Federal Government and Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

But the main push on it comes from its 
superliberal activists. Now free of most of 
the former restraints, they want radical 
changes in a society that has prospered un- 
believably under a system in which restraint 
was forced by the necessity for compromise, 
for genuine debate, for the honest considera- 
tion of the views of others. Representative 
government is in a sad and critical state. 
Its main hope rests in the reconstruction of 
the two-party system in 1966. 


he Speak Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


‘HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Speaker, I di- 
rect the attention of the Members to an 
editorial in the Sunday, August 29, Calu- 
met Index which is one of the most timely 
yet brief and pertinent editorials which 
has come to my attention for some time: 

Speak Ur 

To obligate our resources and prestige as 
completely as this country is doing in Viet- 
nam, and yet to be as poorly informed and 
uncertain of our goals as we are, is a travesty. 
And before we—as a people—awaken from 
our slumber as to what we are really in, this 
travesty could become tragic. 

Opinion has been divided as to the wisdom 
of our present course and it is becoming more 
so. We pray that those with voices loud 
enough to be heard in Washington will speak 
up. 

Unless there is mounted an informed and 
vigorous criticism that will stimulate a real 
search for facts to replace the confusion, 
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wishful thinking, and delusion, we fear that 
President Johnson and Defense Secretary 
McNamara will continue to vacillate and find 
themselves—and us—mired in muck up to 
our chins. 


Profiles in Wyoming Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, in my 
series of Wyoming greats commemorat- 
ing my State’s 75th anniversary, I am 
particularly pleased to present this pro- 
file of my beloved friend and mentor, the 
late Joseph C, O'Mahoney. 

STRUGGLE AS A YOUNG MAN 


Joseph Christopher O'Mahoney was 
born in Chelsea, Mass., November 5, 1884, 
the son of Irish immigrants. Following 
his father’s death, he moved to New York 
at the age of 18 with an older brother, 
studying at nights, working in the day, 
and attempting an education as best he 
was able. His brother’s tuberculosis 
forced a move to Boulder, Colo., where 
O'Mahoney worked as a newspaperman, 
In 1915 he wandered northward to 
Cheyenne and settled there as city editor 
of the old State Leader. 


In 1917 he was appointed secretary to 
Wyoming's newly elected U.S. Senator 
John B. Kendrick. In Washington, Joe 
O'Mahoney attended Georgetown Uni- 
versity, won a law degree in 1920, and 
returned to Cheyenne to set up the prac- 
tice of law and begin his career as pos- 
sibly the greatest lawmaker in the his- 
tory of Wyoming’s 75 years of statehood. 

APPOINTED SENATOR 


In 1932, O'Mahoney helped formulate 
the national party's platform and served 
as a vice chairman of the Democrat Na- 
tional Campaign Committee under his 
good friend, national chairman, James 
A. Farley. Following Roosevelt's election 
that year, O'Mahoney was appointed first 
Assistant Postmaster General by his 
friend, Jim Farley. He resigned that 
post in December 1933 to accept an ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Senate, designated 
by Wyoming’s Governor, his friend, Les- 
lie A. Miller, to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of the beloved Kendrick, his 
former boss. 

According to Raymond Moley, Joe 
O'Mahoney “neatly telescoped the usual 
2- or 3-year novitiate on Capitol Hill, 
emerging after a few months as one of 
the most respected young members.” 

FOUGHT COURT-PACKING PLAN 

He came into the national spotlight 
when he fought against President Roose- 
velt's Supreme Court organization plan. 
As a member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, he authored a minority re- 
port condemning Roosevelt's plan to in- 
crease the court from 9 to 15 judges and 
“tampering with the hallowed institu- 
tion which separates the power in Ameri- 
can Government.” For this he won na- 
tional respect of the American bench 
and bar, but his relations with F.D.R. 
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were never again the same. Gone were 
the halcyon days of “Joe O'Mahoney and 
the New Deal.” 

STUDENT OF ECONOMICS 


In 1938 Congress created the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee. Un- 
der the leadership of O'Mahoney as its 
chairman and of such men as Thurman 
Arnold, Leon Henderson, and the late 
Dr. John D. Clark, this probe was car- 
ried on for almost 3 years, studying the 
concentration of wealth in American 
industry. The author I. F, Stone de- 
clared that these investigations “will 
rank with the great inquiries of the 
past” and called O'Mahoney’s final 
TNEC report “a document which de- 
serves to be read by every American.” 

OUTSTANDING LEGISLATOR 


Senator O'Mahoney established an 
outstanding record as a sponsor of im- 
portant legislation. He twice put through 
defense funds to make airpower of Amer- 
ica the most effective in the world; in 
1945 he authored a resolution to submit 
to the States the question of abolishing 
the poll tax. 

In the same year he introduced legis- 
lation asking Congress to support Amer- 
ica's participation in a worldwide inter- 
national agreement to outlaw the use of 
the atomic bomb. 

Although a New Dealer, O’Mahoney 
lacked the propensity for big spending. 
He was tightfisted with the dollar and 
kept hammering away at inflation, high 
prices and Government participation in 
private industry through foreign deals. 
He felt foreign cartels were never fully 
aired so that the American people could 
know what their great corporations were 
doing in the world market. 

DEVELOPER OF WYOMING 


Although his close New Deal associa- 
tions made him a national power, he al- 
ways pumped for the development of the 
West. In 1944 he presented to Congress 
the bill for projects of the Missouri River 
Basin—Glendo and Boysen Dams; the 
O’Mahoney-Hatch Oil Leasing Act of 
1946 served to make wildcatting more 
profitable and oilfield investments more 
attractive; he secured the authorization 
for the multimillion-dollar Trona plant 
near Green River and for the alumina 
plant at Laramie; he pushed through an 
authorization for the Bureau of Mines 
building at the University of Wyoming; 
when Fort Warren was slated to be aban- 
doned at the close of the war, O’Mahoney 
used his prestige to the limit to save it 
and, by a personal appeal to Air Force 
authorities, was successful in having the 
post changed to an Air Force base. 

After 19 years in the Senate, he lost 
narrowly in the 1952 Eisenhower land- 
slide. He spent 2 years in private law 
practice, then easily made his Senate 
comeback in 1954. Senator Gate Mc- 
Gee, Democrat, of Wyoming, served as 
his legislative assistant in 1955-56. I 
am proud to have served on his staff 
briefiy in 1942. 

In June 1913, he married Agnes Vero- 
nica O'Leary of Massachusetts. They 
were childless, but helped to raise her 
young relatives, and guided literally doz- 
ens — Wyoming young people along life's 
paths. 
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A well-liked Washington figure, he was 
known for his unaffected warmth, sincer- 
ity, and good humor, and as one “who 
speaks for the wide open spaces of Wyo- 
ming with a Boston accent.” He battled 
in the great tradition of Western pro- 
gressives with a capacity for fierce indig- 
nation and dedicated effort against those 
who extracted great riches from our soil 
and water without making a contribution 
for the benefit of future generations. Joe 
O'Mahoney will go down in history as 
one of the greatest Senators of all time. 


U.S.S. “Benjamin Franklin” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Adm. H. 
G. Rickover is always thoughtful, con- 
siderate, and respectful to the Members 
of Congress. The admiral’s recent let- 
ter to my colleagues is a gem and a col- 
lector's item. 

Mr. Speaker, Admiral Rickover's letter 
follows and I wish every school boy and 
girl in the United States could memorize 
this inspiring letter: 

U.S. S. “BENJAMIN FRANKLIN" 
(SSBN 640). 
At Sea, North Atlantic, 
August 30, 1965. 
Hon, W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
U.S. House oj Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Dorn: We have just successfully 
completed the first sea trials of the USS. 
Benjamin Franklin, our 30th Polaris nuclear 
Submarine. We also have in operation 22 
attack-type nuclear submarines, making a 
total of 52. The Benjamin Franklin was 
built by the Electric Boat Division, General 

Corp., Groton, Conn. 

This ship is named for Benjamin Franklin 
(1706-90), one of the most illustrious of our 
Founding Fathers. A plain man of the 
People, his life was the American success 
Story writ large. In his autobiography he 
Speaks of his lowly beginnings and notes 
with quiet pride that he “emerged from the 
Poverty and obscurity” of his birth to “a 
state of affluence and some degree of reputa- 
tion in the world.” He did so purely on 
Merit for he was, in every sense of the word, 
a self-made man, owing little if anything to 
luck or the assistance of others, never push- 
ing ahead at the expense of a fellow man. 

Franklin was the youngest son of a poor 
tallow chandler who had migrated to Boston 
from and married as his second wife 
the daughter of a former indentured serving 
maid. With 17 children to raise, he could 
give Benjamin only 2 to 3 years of schooling, 
but he encouraged him to study on his own, 
a habit which was to remain with Franklin 
all his life. At 10 the boy went to work in 
the family shop; at 12 he was apprenticed 
to his half brother to learn the printing 
trade, this being considered a suitable voca- 
tion for one whose love of books was already 
manifest. 

In later life Franklin often remarked that 
he could not remember a time when he did 
not read. Books were his teachers. Through 
them he made himself a well-educated man. 
Taking the best authors as his models, he 
worked hard at perfecting his writing, 
eventually achieving a simple, lucid style. 
His thirst for knowledge never ceased. Since 
he wanted to read foreign books, he decided 
at 27—a busy young merchant—to teach 
himself to do so. “I soon made myself so 
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much the master of the French,” he re- 
marked, “as to be able to read the books 
with ease. I then undertook the Italian.” 
Later on, with a little painstaking, acquired 
as much of the Spanish as to read their 
books also." He read not only for instruc- 
tion but for enjoyment. His taste was 
catholic. All his life, men of learning and 
position, who would ordinarily not bother 
with an artisan, sought Franklin’s company. 
He supposed it was because reading had so 
improved my mind that my conversation 
was valued.” 

At 17 Franklin had learned all his brother 
could teach him and was ready to make his 
own way in the world. He went to New 
York but could find no work there, so con- 
tinued on to Philadelphia. This is how 
he describes his arrival there after a long 
and uncomfortable trip—walking 50 miles, 
getting nearly shipwrecked, and helping to 
row a boat part of the way: “I was dirty from 
my journey; my pocket were stuffed out 
with shirts and stockings; I knew no soul, 
nor where to look for lodging. I was fatigued 
with traveling, rowing, and want of rest. I 
was very hungry and my whole stock of cash 
consisted of a Dutch dollar.” He bought 
three large bread rolls. Wandering about 
town, munching, he met a fellow traveler. 
He gave her and her child two of his rolls. 
Thus did Franklin enter the town that was 
to become his permanent home, where he 
would rise to wealth and fame. ; 

Seven years later he owned his own print- 
shop, a stationery store, and a newspaper. 
He had in the meantime perfected his art 
by working for 18 months in England and 
could do the most intricate and difficult 
print jobs. At 26 he began the higly profit- 
able annual publication of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac. He managed his affairs so ably 
that at 42 he retired with an income equiva- 
lent to that of a royal governor. Though 
he was good at it, moneymaking never in- 
terested him except as a means to obtain 
leisure for the things he really enjoyed: 
reading, study, scientific experimentation, 
social discourse, and correspondence with 
men of similar interests. 


While still a journeyman printer, he had 
founded a club for sociability and self- 
improvement, called the Junto, of which he 
later said that it was the best school of 
philosophy, morals, and politics” then ex- 
isting in Pennsylvania. Its membership of 
about 12 consisted of alert, intelligent young 
artisans, tradesmen, and clerks who liked 
to read and debate. They met Friday even- 
ings to discuss history, ethics, poetry, travels, 
mechanic arts, and science (then called na- 
tural philosophy). It has been said of this 
group that it brought the enlightenment in 
a leather apron to Philadephia. 

Franklin, who was full of ideas for im- 
proving life in Philadelphia and the Colonies 
in general, submitted all his proposals to 
the Junto where they were debated. Once 
accepted, members worked hard to get them 
put into effect. As a result, improvements 
were made in paving, lighting, and policing 
the town; a volunteer fire department and 
militia were formed; a municipal hospital 
was established; the foundations were laid 
for what became the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Of most lasting importance, perhaps, 
was Franklin’s plan for a subscription li- 
brary, the first in the Colonies. Access to 
books, he felt, meant that “the doors to 
wisdom were never shut.” The idea 
on. He noted with satisfaction that the 
numerous libraries springing up everywhere 
“have improved the general conversation of 
Americans, made the common tradesmen 
and farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen 
from other countries, and perhaps have con- 
tributed in some degree to the stand so 
generally made throughout the Colonies in 
defense of their privileges.” The value of 
knowledge to man and society has never been 
put more succinctly. 
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When he was 40, Franklin discovered elec- 
tricity. It was then a sort of magic, a parlor 
trick. Franklin—ably supported by his 
Junto—threw himself into experimenta- 
tions and developed a workable theory which 
he proved in his famous kite experiment. 
In the 6 years between 1746 and 1752 his 
contributions to electricity changed it from 
a curiosity to a science, and in the process 
made him world famous. His writings on 
electricity were com with Newton's 
Optics; he became the friend of most con- 
temporary scientists, was made a member 
of virtually every scientific society, and re- 
ceived honorary degrees from 20 universities. 
He was the first American scientist to win 
universal acclaim; the first American author 
to have his books translated and read as 
widely in Europe as in America. When he 
was sent to Paris, as America’s first Ambas- 
sador to a major power, the admiration of 
France for Franklin's scientific achievement 
in catching lightning and putting it to man’s 
use contributed not a little to the success 
of his mission: winning the help of France 
to the revolutionary cause. 

As a man of leisure, Franklin found him- 
self more and more drawn into public serv- 
ice, this being expected of anyone who had 
the time and ability to serve. He became 
@ member of the Pensylvania Legislature, 
the Committee of Five charged with draft- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, the 
Second Continental Congress, and the Con- 
stitutional Convention. In one way or an- 
other, he represented America abroad a total 
of 25 years, becoming an exceedingly skill- 
ful diplomat. His statement, in hearings 
before Parliament, of the case of the col- 
onies against the hated Stamp Act was mas- 
terly and helped bring about the repeal of 
this act. He was among the first to recog- 
nize that not merely taxation but legislation 
in general without representation could not 
be borne by Englishmen, whether they lived 
at home or abroad. The bond uniting Eng- 
land and its colonies, he argued, was the 
King, not Parliament. Had his dominion 
status theory been accepted, the war might 
have been prevented but, as he sadly re- 
marked, there was not enough wisdom.” 

At 65, Franklin began his autobiography, 
intending it for his son. When pressure of 
public duties interrupted work on the book, 
one of his friends pleaded with him to com- 
plete it. All that had happened to Pranklin, 
he urged, was of great historic interest since 
it was “connected with the detail of the 
manners and situation of a rising people.” 
Moreover, the way he had planned and con- 
ducted his life was “a sort of key and ex- 

many things that all men ought to 
have once explained to them, to give them a 
chance of wise by foresight. 

His philosophy of life, the virtues he cul- 
tivated—competent workmanship, honesty, 
industry, and frugality—are within every- 
one's grasp; they are as important to a good 
and successful life today as in his time. No 
American child ought to grow to adulthood 
without having read the autobiography of 
this talented, wise, and good man, who per- 
sonified all that is best in America. “Merely 
by being himself,” wrote Mark van 
“he dignified and glorified his country.” 

Respectfully, 
H. G. Rickover, 


The Genius of Richard Strauss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Erich 
Leinsdorf is perhaps America’s most dis- 
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tinguished conductor. He is well known 
for his insistence upon perfection and his 
skill in achieving it. His Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is renowned for its bril- 
liance and precision, and his interpreta- 
tions of musical masterpieces are among 
the most popular available. 

Recently Mr. Leinsdorf chose to share 
his interpretation of Richard Strauss. 
with us, but in a special way. Mr. Leins- 
dorf wrote an article for the Atlantic 
Monthly expounding his theory of why 
Strauss’ music is the way it is. The ar- 
ticle has helped me to better understand 
and appreciate Strauss, and so I would 
like to share it with my colleagues. 

Mr. Leinsdorf'’s article follows: 

THE GENIUS OP RICHARD STRAUSS 

(Nore.—Born and schooled in Vienna 
Erich Leinsdorf, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for the last three sea- 
sons, has a particular affinity for the music 


of Richard Strauss. His immense experience 


and his intellectual perception give him a 
unique position in the world of music.) 
(By Erich Leinsdorf) 

When I was born, Richard Strauss was 48 
and was composing the second version of 
“Ariadne.” I have wondered for most of my 
life what happened in the second half of his 
creative period, what happened to the com- 
poser of “Elektra” and “Salome,” of “Don 
Quixote” and “Ein Heldenleben.” Why did 
he stop writting tone poems and turn ex- 
clusively to opera, and why did these operas 
become more and more archaic instead of 
more and more progressive? Why do we have 
“The Egyptian Helen.“ Friedenstag,“ 
“Daphne,” Liebe der Danae,” and then again 
an elaborate conversation piece, Capriccio“? 

Why did the composer who undertook 
great subjects such as “Salome” and “Elek- 
tra,” and a comedy such as “Rosenkavalier,” 
then turn into the byways of literature to 
write a rehash of a musical language that 
became so stereotyped that in the last of his 
output one sometimes does not know where 
a piece starts and where it ends. 

It is easy to say that the wellspring of cre- 
ativity weakened with old age, but it had in 
fact already weakened in his late forties. If 
he bad not been the overwhelmingly import- 
ant and significant composer that he was and 
still is today, it would not be quite as tanta- 
lizing a question to answer. I believe (and 
this Is my real motive for indulging in this 
personal evaluation of Strauss) that after 
many years of search, I have found the key 
to the puzzle, $ 

There is no doubt in my mind that Strauss 
up to the time of the First World War was 
one of the all-time significant, great, and im- 
portant composers. It is not the issue here 
whether he is going to last as long as Bee- 
thoven or Mendelssohn. I feel completely 
certain that the Strauss of the five or six 
early tone poems and the Strauss of the first 
three big operas is going to survive for many 
decades, not merely in Munich and Salz- 
burg and Vienna, but wherever virtuoso 

ny orchestras exist and opera stages 
with fine singing actors function. 

I do think that any important creative 
artist, be he a composer, painter, or literary 
figure, is a representative of the period dur- 
ing which he works, and Strauss is a superb 
and supreme representative of the Wilhel- 
mian period. This is a distinctive period, 
during which Germany expanded madly, to 
the point of a great world conflict with 
Britain, Strauss represents, in the best and 
the worst sense of the word, this Wilhelmi- 
an period, but his representative nature 
could not adjust to the profound changes 
which the First World War wrought in the 
fabric of our civilization. He could not really 
mirror the world as it became in the wake of 
the 4-year disaster of 1914-18. I would sug- 
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gest that the composer Strauss, who had 
been in his earlier life a complete extrovert, 
became after the world war an introvert, 
and wrote only for himself. The choice of 
libretti and the constant refinement of 
musical formulas into clichés would sub- 
stantiate this belief. 

The spirit of the Wilhelmian era, s0 
brilliantly executed, so brilliantly repre- 
sented in many of Strauss’ early tone poems 
and in the big operas, has naturally led to 
the loud opposition currently expressed by 
some of our most intellectual and discern- 
ing critics. They may not be aware that 
one of their probable motives is an inner 
objection to the whole Wagnerian-Wilhelm- 
lan complex. 

There has been, particularly in the wake 
of the Nazi era, a complete identification 
(not quite justifiably) of the creative minds 
of people such as Wagner and Strauss with 
the worst elements in German political his- 
tory. Although there is considerable evi- 
dence that both Wagner and Strauss were 
violently anti-Semitic, and Fascistic in their 
philosophical political outlook, it would be 
rather arbitrary to make this a cause for 
denying the supreme genius of both. 

Wagner, who lived as a youth through 
the 1848 revolution and took part in it, wit- 
nessed later a Germany which grew from a 
federation of many small principalities into 
the mighty German Reich. Strauss, who 
was born 6 years before the birth of the 
Reich, lived through its glory and saw it 
being shattered. The destruction of that 
German Reich was an event of tremendous 
importance, and Strauss’ personality by that 
time was so totally identified, through his 
early success, with the Wilhelmian era that 
he was unable to come to terms with any- 
thing else. 

But if we can set aside for a minute our 
own objections and our own revulsion against 
the steel helmets and the mustachios, we 
may come to admire the sensitivity and the 
pity, the human understanding, which have 
gone into the best of Strauss’ writing, par- 
ticularly if we do not take the literary pro- 
grams of his symphonic poems too seriously. 
We should hold on to the twinkle in his 
eye, to his humor, to evidence such as the 
fugue in “Zarathustra,” where he makes 
fun of science and of polyphonic writing, 
at which he, like many another great com- 
poser, was not a master, 

Even in “Heldenleben" the music of the 
Antagonists is funny, while the youthful 
sweep depicting himself as the great E-flat 
Major hero, psychologically stemming from 
the key of Beethoven's “Eroica,” need not be 
considered as arrogance and presumption; 
it is merely youthful exuberance, and un- 
questionably a work of genius. The descrip- 
tion of the wife, the companion, in the violin 
solo, the way in which she escapes into an- 
other tonality each time the man nearly has 
his way, the finesse of playing with notes, 
the intense delight in subtle allusions—these 
are signs of a true creative giant. 

Such allusions and refinements are not 
limited to the student who reads the score; 
they are part and parcel of a huge structure 
which in its totality appeals to the naive 
listener through gorgeous sound, through 
fine, although somewhat uncritical, melodic 
invention, through a post-Wagnerian and 
very original sequence of harmonic modula- 
tions, and through a display possibility of 
instrumental virtuosity that is second to 
none, 

As the all-time masterpiece of that sym- 
phonic era, I would unhesitatingly choose 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” Strauss, both in his 
symphonic poems and in his operas, was al- 
ways at his best when he could depict the 
seamier side of life. I find his Till more 
convincing than his Don Juan; I find his 
Don Quixote and Sancho Panza more con- 

than his Zarathustra and his Hero. 
I find his Herodias and Herod more convinc- 
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ing than Jokanaan, and Clytemnestra more 
convincing than themis. In these 
two scores Salome“ and “Elektra’—the 
direction of modern music is forecast by 
Strauss. 

Had he been able to shed the cloak of the 
Wilhelmina era and become a representative 
of the twenties and thirties, he, rather than 
Alban Berg with “Wozzeck,” might have been 
the one to have created the supreme operatic 
masterpiece. There is a direct line from 
Herodias via Clytemnestra via the nurse in 
Frau ohne Schatten’ to figures like Marie in 
“Wozzeck” and to Wozzeck himself. Here, 
I think, lies the real tragedy; that this man, 
who at the age of 50 had acquired an in- 
credible technique of composition, was by 
that time at the end of his career because 
the only age which he could represent had 
arrived at its historic end. 

If you don’t want to take a performer's 
word and if you don’t want to accept a con- 
ductor’s enthusiasm and documentation that 
Strauss was a great composer, we must look 
a little bit deeper into some of his master- 
works, The performer, of course, especially 
the singing actor and the fine orchestral 
player, has always been in Strauss’ corner; 
Jess so the solo instrumentalist, for whom 
he has written hardly anything, except a few 
early works such as the violin sonata—and, 
of course, that masterpiece of a cello solo, 
"Don Quixote.” This was not intended for 
n soloist at all; it was written for the or- 
chestra's first cellist, and only now, with 
brilliant solo cellists in our American or- 
chestras, are we able to do justice to the 
work by rehearsing the tone poem as a tone 
poem instead of treating it as an accompani- 
ment to a concerto. 

The greatness of Strauss lies in the fact 
that he constitutes the last link in a long 
chain of development, that he carries forth 
certain findings that have been developed 
over the centuries. “Rosenkavalier” is the 
successor to three supreme masterpieces of 
the comic lyric stage: “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro” by Mozart, “Die Meistersinger von Niin- 
berg” by Wagner, and “Falstaff” by Verdi. 
It is not an original thought at all to declare 
Octavian the direct descendant of Cherubino. 
It was even so intended. The figure of the 
young boy, who could not adequately be 
represented on stage by a man and whose in- 
between age of life was best entrusted to 
the acting and singing of a woman, found 
in Octavian no less an interpretation of 
genius than in his great predecessor, Cher- 
ubino. 

When we compare the development of 
Strauss with that of two near-contempo- 
raries, Gustav Mahler and Arnold Schön- 
berg, we become immediately aware that he 
was a much more significant representative 
of the age which produced him than the 
other two composers. Mahler and Schön- 
berg, equally under the influence of the til- 
tanic Wagner, took other roads. The two 
composers— maybe it was their origin from 
Jewish families which made them less sus- 
ceptible to the grandeur and to the posture 
of the Wilhelmian era—started quite difer- 
ently from Strauss. Schönberg began as 
super-Wagnerian, only to abandon the style 
and to revolt against it, creating in the proc- 
ess something which became epochmaking 
for composition in the 20th century. He 1s. 
of course, still a controversial figure, at least 
with the music-listening public. Mahler. 
who died in 1911 when Strauss had not yet 
reached the summit of his own development, 
left a few very large symphonies and a num~ 
ber of songs, which have led for the past 
half century a somewhat precarious exist- 
ence, admittedly loved only by a hand 
of central Europeans, who during the thir- 
ties and forties tried In vain to convince their 
friends in a more international setting of the 
work of these great works. Only in the sixties 
haye they come to mean more to the public: 
and they have done so at Just the time whe? 
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the intelligentsia among music lovers has 
moved away from Strauss. 

As I stated before, many interwoven mo- 
tives can be traced. Politics on a less than 
conscious level plays a role; yet the best 
of Strauss has the same immediacy today 
in America, in France, England, or Italy, as 
it has always had In Strauss’ native country, 
“Heldenleben, Zarathustra,” and “Don 
Quixote,” the three large symphonic poems, 
then “Death and Transfiguration,” “Don 
Juan,” and “Till Eulenspiegel,” the three 
shorter symphonic, poems, seem to me to 
embody the best of Strauss; they are pre- 
ceded by two more tentative pieces,” Aps 
Italien” and “Macbeth,” followed by two ex- 
cursions into a somewhat overly expanded 
score,“ Sinfonia Domestica" and the “Alpine 
Symphony.“ 

After his 50th birthday, which I consider 
a less significant date than the outbreak 
of the First World War, Strauss began to lose 
contact with the world as it was and being 
a sensitive creative artist, he evidently felt 
his own alienation. Rather than try to un- 
derstand where the world and the world of 
music were moving, he withdrew more and 
more into a realm of his own. Just before 
the war, “Ariadne” was composed. This is a 
Symbolic choice of a remote comedy idea. 
He followed it with an attempt to recreate 
the shocker success of “Salome,” this time 
in ballet form and called the “Legend of 
Joseph,” probably one of his weakest scores, 
After that, Strauss recovered a lot of the old 
magic in “Frau ohne Schatten,” a long score 
with some of his greatest and finest music, 
unfortunately quite lost in an enormously 
difficult libretto, which, taken from an ex- 
quisite fairy tale by Hofmannsthal, never 
quite made it as a dramatic creation. 

The joining up of several themes is also 
attempted by Strauss on several occasions 
at this time. His fugatos are done with 
tongue in cheek. He writes a short and very 
academic fugue exposition in “Zarathustra,” 
where the subtitle “Of Science (“Wissen- 
schaft”) indicates that for Strauss the sci- 
ence of music is symbolized by fugal writ- 
ing. The intricacies in that particular spot 
are really more for the eye and the enjoy- 
ment of the reader; they incorporate not 
only fugal responses in circles of fifths, going 
from C to G to D to A, but also a most scien- 
tifically, or shall we say mathematically, 
complex broadening of the metric pattern. 
The way the triplets are used as quarter 
triplets, half triplets and double half triplets 
is purposefully academic, and very amusing. 

The question which I have never been able 
to answer is whether Strauss would have 
been able to write a fugato which was not 
academic. The opening to the third act of 
“Rosenkavalier” is in fugal style, and some of 
his later orchestral introductions are at- 
tempts at genuine polyphony. The sextet 
Prelude of his final stage work, “Capriccio,” 
is a case in point. I once had the opportu- 
nity of hearing the piece in concert, together 
with the “Metamorphoses for Twenty-three 
Strings,” and neither of these two works of 
his late period stands up as anything but a 
composing exercise, no doubt a diversion for 
the composer in his old age. He was entitled 
to this pleasure, as he had made an immor- 
tal contribution to music—immortal in that 
it will live to make people rejoice for many 
generations. But polyphony was not his 
forte, which may explain why he could not 
go the way of Schönberg. 

Even his yocal ensembles, brilliantly as he 
treated yoices, are rarely genuine polyphony. 
Por example, in the trio in Rosenkavalier“ 
We never have three legitimate vocal lines. 
There is always some accompaniment and 
Some filling. He is a supremely agile man 
With the notes and could pretend many 
things which were never quite there. What 
Was always there, up to and including large 
Portions of "Frau ohne Schatten,” and later 
in parts of “Arabella,” was great invention 
of tunes—sometimes modeled after past eras, 
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sometimes adapted in a tasteful and ingeni- 
ous manner—a fabric of sound, constantly 
keeping the interest alive, and a beautiful 
interplay of motifs when the literary poetic 
program inspired the composer. 

Pieces like “Don Juan” and “Eulenspiegel,” 
and most of Heldenleben,“ of “Don Quixote,” 
and of Zarathustra,” are not written too 
many times in a century, and if I emphasize 
the critique of that which is not genuine in 
Strauss, it is because I believe that the ob- 
servance of the composer’s centennial anni- 
versary would have been ever so much more 
just if we had not fallen into the error of 
either the humdrum admirer who finds 
everything terrific, or the biting negativist 
who tends to show Strauss as another sec- 
ond-line 19th-century composer who by 
some error of nature lasted well into the 20ta 
century, 

Admittedly, his principal shortcoming was 
his lack of developmental technique. The 
young Strauss made a great virtue of this. 
His most successful symphonic poems are 
therefore the relatively brief ones, and those 
where the narrative of the music never at- 
tempts to broaden into a truly symphonic 
structure after the Beethoven model. The 
development of thematic material which was 
the basis of the great symphonists of the 
Beethoven-Brahms school was certainly not 
Strauss’ strong suit. Coming as he did from 
the romantic Wagnerian school of esthetics, 
where literature, painting, associative music, 
and linking of various art forms interested 
the educated world, it is no wonder that the 
architectural and structural elements should 
interest Strauss less than the pictorial and 
associative possibilities of music. When he 
attempts the very broad forms (“Sinfonia 
Domestica,” the “Alpine Symphony”), his 
symphonic weakness defeats the essential 
naivete of the subject matter. “Sinfonia 
Domestica” is a light work spread out over 
three-quarters of an hour and involving a 
huge orchestra, So is the “Alpine Sym- 
phony,” which I still consider one of the hap- 
pier inventions of Strauss except that it is 
too Iong and requires too large an orchestra 
to have a complete unity of purpose. It is 
as if a speaker who had a small topic came 
with a huge manuscript of 10,000 or 15,000 
words and delivered a light after-dinner 
speech in stentorian tones. 

But when we turn to the Strauss of the 
short symphonic poems, such as Eulen- 
spiegel” or Don Juan,“ there is nothing but 
absolute perfection. It is probably not co- 
incidence that his strongest operas are the 
one-act works, because Strauss, when extend- 
ing himself in a grand design, uses more than 
the permissible amount of stuffing. There 
is no doubt that in all operatic writing, high 
points of invention alternate with filling. 
This is equally true of Wagner and Verdi, 
and probably the only operatic composer 
who escaped this was Mozart, who used 
recitative, which is the equivalent of a musi- 
cal low gear. 

Strauss was most successful in his one-act 
works Salome“ and “Elektra.” Even Rosen- 
kavalier,” a sublime and superb masterpiece 
of comic opera, has long passages of stuffing, 
best proved by Strauss’ own suggested list 
of cuts, which have remained standard 
practice in all opera houses (except for 
some super-Straussian zealots, who have in 
recent years restored every bit of filling of 
the original score in performance). 

What is it exactly that makes a set of 
musical themes good for structural, develop- 
mental musical treatment, and others not? 
The Beethovenian or Brahmsian materials 
are germs rather than tunes. Strauss, on 
the other hand, is always eager to invent 
tunes, and these do not lend themselves as 
readily to development and variations as 
short germinal motifs. I think that one of 
the reasons why “Eulenspiegel” remains such 
a masterpiece is that its thematic material 
is brief and succinct; in the very opening 
lies the nucleus which lends itself in in- 
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numerabile variations to many kinds of treat- 
ment, It is significant that the sequence 
of intervals of T's“ first motif has a quite 
different meaning when it appears in the 
third act of “Tristan”; most musicians are 
not even aware of this sameness, which only 
proves that the same germ can be developed 
in totally different ways. Unless you notice 
interval structure, your ear would hardly 
perceive that the Tristan“ and “Eulen- 
spiegel” sequences are the same notes; yet 
they do show that Strauss and his musical 
language come directly from Wagner. As 
Strauss concelves his symphonic poems he 
adds a touch of Mendelssohnian lightness 
and elegance, and there is hardly any con- 
nection between the orchestral sonorities 
which Strauss produces and those of Wagner. 

Strauss’ orchestration is in certain ways 
far more difficult than Wagner’s, and yet it 
is far easier to produce a well-sounding 
Straussian tone poem than a well-sounding 
Wagnerian excerpt with exactly the same 
kind of orchestra. Wagner did not double 
instruments nearly as much as Strauss. His 
musical fabric is a great deal more exposed, 
while Strauss doubles and redoubles his im- 
portant themes to such a degree that many 
less-than-perfect instrumentalists are still 
able to produce a brilliant and effective or- 
chestral performance. In this respect the 
20th-century composers are superior to the 
19th-century masters of the orchestra 

Debussy had the same ability as Strauss, 
maybe even to a greater degree, of enabling 
second-rate groups to sound first-rate be- 
cause of the way he set the individual 

rchestral parts. Strauss is not quite so 
simple because his technical demands on all 
chairs are enormous. Many of the passages 
for the strings are so well covered by pedal 
points in the horns and doubled by wood- 
winds that a lack of the last technical finish 
sometimes becomes an asset when broad 
strikes are required rather than chamber- 
music finesse. 

I heard years ago a funny and authentic 
story about Strauss visting a German opera 
group known as the Wanderbiihne. They 
were preparing “Intermezzo” at the time, and 
the musical director of the group was very 
proud that the innumerable notes in their 
exact setting of German diction—at this 
Strauss was an unsurpassed master—had 
been rehearsed with the most precise, metic- 
ulous observation of every 32d and 64th, of 
every piano, pianissimo, of every accent and 
half accent. When he said to Strauss, who 
assisted at the rehearsal, “Master, every 
smallest note is being produced with the ut- 
most exactness,” Strauss, in one of his moods, 
said, “Tell me, my dear friend, why do you 
want it so exact?” 

The ego of Strauss was a monumental one. 
The self-assurance, often more than self-as- 
surance—arrogance—was there, together 
with an openly avowed materialistic interest 
in his outward success and its exploitation. 
When a performance of one of his works was 
brought to his attention, the performer 
would receive a picture postcard showing 
the master himself and on the back, in the 
familiar, very legible handwriting, there 
would be a few appropriately grateful and 
thoughtful words. He was the perfect 
politician who knew that a picture postcard 
with a thank you would make of the per- 
former a Strauss devotee and a Strauss 
pioneer, if pioneering for the great Strauss 
were needed. 

I discern in the life and work of Richard 
Strauss this formulation: a youth rapidly 
advancing from promise, talent, facility, and 
proficiency to true genius; a mature genius 
producing half a dozen orchestral works, a 
great many lieder, and three to five, accord- 
ing to taste, supreme operas. The tragedy 
of Strauss and the vulnerability of his re- 
nown came when he outlived the era which 
he had most eloquently represented in his 
best music, 
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President Johnson’s Rededication of the 
United States to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress Is Praised by the Milwaukee 
Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 11, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the estab- 
lishment of the Alliance for Progress has 
put us on the right road in our efforts to 
assist our neighboring countries to the 
south. But there is still a long journey 
ahead before the peoples of South 
America achieve the social reform and 
economic progress that they need and 


Thus, President Johnson’s rededica- 
tion of the United States to continued 
and increased efforts under the Alliance 
for Progress last month was most 
heartening. 

In a recent editorial the Milwaukee 
Journal rightly praised the President’s 
remarks and pointed out their signifi- 


cance, 

I include the full text of the editorial 
hereafter: 
[From the Milwaukee Journal, Aug 21, 1965] 


ALLIANCE FOR Procress Gets RENEWED PLEDGE 
OF SUPPORT 


President Johnson’s encouraging words on 
Latin America may provide a timely tonic 
for the Alliance for Progress, now entering 
its fifth year. 

This valiant effort to help build up a 
troubled continent has brought token prog- 
ress in certain areas. But the region is still 
beset by most of the problems that brought 
the alliance into being. 

While population is growing at about 3 

t annually, food production is increas- 
ing slowly, if at all. Last year 11 alliance 
countries had a per capita food production 
index below that of a decade ago. 

Although 14 countries have enacted some 
type of major agrarian reform legislation, 
implementation has been far too slow. Soft- 
ening in world prices of several tropical prod- 
ucts threatens the foreign exchange earnings 
of several nations. Medium- and short-term 
debt burdens of other countries remain on- 
erous; Argentina, Chile, Colombia, and Mexi- 
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co alone face obligations totaling $1.9 billion 
this year, which almost exceeds the total 
external assistance projected under the 
Alliance. 

The President offered no fast and painless 
cure for these massive headaches. There are 
none. What he did give were firm reassur- 
ances that despite the complexities and the 
disappointments the United States would live 
up to its pledges to the Alliance. 

Specifically, he reaffirmed this country’s 
support for more economic integration of 
the type which has had a heartening begin- 
ning among five republics in Central America. 
More significant was his pledge to help 
strengthen the new international coffee 
agreement, to explore ways of stabilizing 
cocoa prices, and to seek elimination of the 
United States import fee on foreign sugar. 

This country has been legitimately criti- 
cized in the past for failing to harmonize its 
commodity and trading policies with the Al- 
liance. The administration is to be com- 
mended for making a start toward correcting 
this situation. 

None of these measures, even if imple- 
mented rapidly, will automatically halt the 
social and economic turmoil that grips the 
vast southern continent. But each is an 
essential building block for the foundation 
that must be laid to achieve sustained 
progress. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p, 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on 1178 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 60 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


West Virginia’s Salem College—One of 
Nation’s Best Little Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 10, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, with 
the passage of the higher education bill 
of 1965, future students of this Nation 
will have a much greater opportunity to 
acquire a complete education. But with 
the ever growing number of students re- 
quiring and seeking higher education, 
it is extremely important that we utilize 
all our institutions of higher learning 
to their fullest capacity. I am particu- 
larly happy, therefore, that special ref- 
erence was made in the higher education 
bill acknowledging the unique contribu- 
tion which the smaller college has to 
make to our overall educational objec- 
tives. Because the smaller colleges of 
this Nation perform a most useful role 
in our total educational approach. 

A good example of the special role of 
the smaller college was reported in the 
September 5 issue of Parade magazine 
in an article entitled, “One of the Best 
Little Colleges—Here’s Why.” “The 
Best Little College” referred to in this 
article is Salem College in Salem, W. Va. 
This acknowledgement of a program of 
innovation and experimentation which 
typifies Salem College is personally very 
gratifying to me because of the long 
identification which I and my family 
have had with this splendid school, from 
which I was graduated. The record of 
Salem College in providing high quality 
education is well known to me since my 
grandfather was one of the original 
founders of that institution in 1888. The 
Randolph family has continued to iden- 
tify itself with Salem College and I serve 
as a member of its board of trustees. 

I have always believed that our smaller 
colleges, such as Salem, add an extra 
dimension to the educational process. 
This extra dimension is the feeling of 
rapport and close communication which 
exists between student and teacher as 


Well as between student and administra- _ 


tion. This personal touch is particular- 
ly important at a time when many of 
our larger universities are experiencing 
great troubles due to student rebellion at 
the “depersonalization” of highly popu- 
lated major institutions. 

The smaller colleges have contributed 
outstanding leaders in every field of hu- 
Man endeavor. Many of my distin- 
Euished colleagues are alumni of small 
Schools. And certainly the cause of the 
Smaller colleges has no better testimonial 
than in the person of the President of 
our Republic. 


Appendix 


In submitting this article on Salem 
College, West Virginia, I am certain that 
the faculty and students of this vital col- 
lege would agree that this story not only 
honors this West Virginia school, but is 
a tribute to the spirit and the zeal which 
inspires all the smaller colleges in our 
Nation. President Duane Hurley, of Sa- 
lem, has provided significant leadership 
as the president of the Council for the 
Advancement of Small Colleges. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in Parade magazine 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OnE oF THE Best Lirrie CoLLEGES—HERE's 
Wry 
(By Sid Ross and R. H. Hubbard) 

Salm, W. Va.—"I just got lazy in my 
senior year and my grades went down. I 
graduated with a C average and didn't do well 
in my college board exams," 

“I know I've got the ability to do good 
college work. I just didn’t apply myself in 
high school.” ` 

“I was sick during my sophomore and 
junior years, so I didn't wind up with grades 
that were too good. My college boards were 
pretty poor, too.” 

These are familiar words. Thousands of 
high school graduates have similar problems; 
they seem to be capable of doing college work, 
but their records make it almost impossible 
to get into a decent college. At best, they 
have the slim hope of entering on probation, 
which means they'll be under greater pres- 
sure than the average student. 

But that’s not the way it will be for Bill 
Killingsworth, Oliver Letts, and Karen Lutz, 
the three youngsters quoted above. In spite 
of their poor high school records, they all 
have an excellent chance of entering col- 
lege this fall without being on probation. 
What’s more, they'll already have as many 
as 6 hours of credit, which will lighten the 
load in their freshman year. 


COLLEGE BOUND 


Bill, Oliver, and Karen are among some 175 
students who have just finished a new kind 
of summer school at Salem College here. 
Called the college bound development pro- 
gram by its originator, Dean of Admissions 
Dale Dickens, the 8-week session not only 
gives students with poor high school records 
a chance to show they can do college work, 
but it provides a basic training course in 
study and work methods. 

Dickens started the program when he 
found many youngsters being denied admis- 
sion to college, even though tests showed 
they had the ability to do the work. Others 
with good records had been poorly prepared 
in high school and soon found themselves 
hopelessly behind. “As educators, we didn't 
want to point-blank eliminate kids with poor 
records,” Dickens points out. “We felt the 
important thing was to find out if they had 
real potential and then give them a chance 
to make good. And we also felt that there 
were many young people whose marks were 
adequate for admission, but who needed help 
in making the transition from high school 
to college work.” 

When word went out that this small liberal 
arts institution—which opened its doors in 


1888 and boasts National and State leaders 
in government, education and industry 
among its distinguished alumni—was offer- 
ing a new kind of summer course for entering 
freshmen, about 275 applications were 
promptly received from students in West 
Virginia and surrounding States. Most were 
recent high school graduates with 

records, but a number had been out of school 
a year or more, working or in the service. 
Some had already been accepted at Salem 
and at other colleges, but seized the oppor- 
tunity to sharpen their skills and get used 
to college before actually beginning in the 
fall. The applicants were given special tests, 
and their high school guidance counselors 
were consulted. No one was accepted who 
didn't show a potential for doing college 
work, and about 100 were rejected. 

Key to the Salem program is its stress 
on adjustment to college life. Even students 
whose high school records are excellent 
sometimes turn out to be woefully incapable 
of picking up the techniques of note-taking, 
preparing assignments, budgeting time, pre- 
paring for examinations and writing research 
papers, Without these elementary skills, 
many promising students fall by the wayside 
in college; for the marginal freshman such 
a lack is usually fatal. 

SPECIAL HELP 


The first 3 weeks of the Salem program are 
devoted primarily to concentrating on these 
areas along with special help for those who 
have reading problems. Crucial to this pe- 
riod, too, is intensive individual counseling 
for each student. 

During ithe second phase of the college 
bound development program, each student 
takes two stiff academic courses for a total 
of 20 hours a week. There's no physical 
education or badminton in this curriculum,” 
“Students can choose 
„ ees 


they go to class 5 days a week, too.” 

The courses are demanding, and students 
have to make a C or better—higher than the 
C-minus average required of fresh- 
It's a real heavy load, but we don't 
pull any punches,” says Miss Elizabeth Whip- 
ple, coordinator of the program. “Our pre- 
liminary testing indicates that these kids 
can do the work, and since we've started this 
program I've checked out some of the highest 
grades I've ever seen here at Salem.” 

If students survive the rigorous 8-week 
program, they will be accepted as full admis- 
sion, and they'll already have six credits 
toward a degree. If they don't make it, 
Salem won't accept them at all—not even on 
probation. However, by the end of the 
course, counselors know their students so well 
that they can suggest suitable work and 
study areas for them, such as vocational, in- 
dustrial, or office training. 

“We feel that if a youngster doesn't show 
the motivation and desire to work hard here, 
maybe he should drop college—for a year or 
two anyway,” Miss Whipple says. “But as for 
the rest, we have high hopes that the heavy 
concentration of individual counseling and 
evaluation, the repair of bad study habits, 
and other academic roadblocks, will make it 
possible for these young people to really go 
places in college.” 

The college bound program costs a flat 
$400, covering tultion, room and board, test- 
ing, and incidental fees. But it's worth every 
penny to the students. 
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“When I came here I needed help in my 
reading skills, and I had to learn how to use 
my time properly,” Karen Lutz sald. “I 
wouldn’t have been able to go to college with- 
out this course. I've always wanted to be a 
teacher, and now I'll be able to do just that.” 


Creation of Urban Post Is Milestone for 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the creation 
of a Cabinet post for urban affairs is a 
‘milestone for the United States. The 
80 percent of Americans living in urban 
areas will at last have equal representa- 
tion on the President's Cabinet with 
those who live in the rural areas. The 
importance of this new Department is 
described in the September 3, 1965, edi- 
tion of the Sacramento, Calif., Bee. 

Icommend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

CREATION OF URBAN Post IS MILESTONE FOR 
UNITED STATES 


At long last the United States officially has 
recognized the cities as equal in Importance 
with the rural areas. Congress has enacted 
a long-overdue law providing for an urban 
affairs post in the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet until now has been as badly 
apportioned as the U.S. Supreme Court found 
some State legislatures to be. Long after the 
United States became a Nation whose ma- 
jority lived in the urban areas the adminis- 
trations in Washington dealt with urban af- 
fairs through a second echelon of special 
agencies while the dwindling rural popula- 
tion was represented at the top level of 
policymaking in the Cabinet. 

Now this aberration formally has been 
corrected, at least in the charts of national 
administration. 

Most of the talk in Congress which led to 
the creation of an urban affairs post was 
about housing and the many national agen- 
cies which deal with urban financing and 
construction. The new post seemingly was 
conceived as an efficient consolidation of 
these agencies into one department. 

The urban challenge, however, is maon: 
more than housing. It is also 
tion—how to move cars and people, what the 
ideal mix should be among trains, mass 
transit and rapid mass transit and the auto- 
mobile. It is also the amenities of urban liy- 
ing—beauty, proper zoning, planning, and 
slum clearance. It is human welfare. It is 
the ghetto, the polluted air, and water sup- 
ply. It is all these things and as many more 
as life itself embraces. 

Much will have to be left to local authori- 
ties but the Federal Government can provide 
planning funds, guidelines, and standards as 
well as numerous grants and loans for what 
urban dweliers need. 

It is therefore vital that the first U.S. 
Secretary of Urban Affairs be a broadgage 
man who sees the whole problem and sets 
about to administer to the 80 percent of 
Americans living in urban areas. Let Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson name a Secretary 
of this character, a man like himself who 
will maximize the full powers and opportu- 
nities of his office. 
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Tribute to Dr, Albert Schweitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 10, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with the loss of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
the world has lost a phenomenal man 
who will forever be thought of as a man 
who thought more of others than he did 
of himself. In the brief span of one 
man’s lifetime, Dr: Schweitzer made con- 
tributions which will outlive him by gen- 
erations. The man himself was a legend, 
and the legend will continue although he 
has departed from life. 

Among the many fine tributes 
which have been published concerning 
the life of this humanitarian, one of the 
finest I have seen appeared in the Mon- 
day, September 6, 1965, issue of the Tay- 
lor Daily Press. This paper is edited 
and published by Mr. David Hoster, a 
respected journalist in Texas and the 
writer of the editorial which appeared 
in the Taylor Daily Press. 

As a tribute to Albert Schweitzer, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHOSEN Man or Gop 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, a man of peace and 
& great humanitarian, a man of such stature 
that only a few are known in each cen- 
tury, has been laid to rest in the Africa 
that he served and loved. 

Dr. Schweltzer's life has not always been 
serene and his philosophies and activities 
have caused a stir even though his talents 
and efforts have been bent toward serving 
mankind. 

An Alsation, he grew up to be a brilliant 
student, a musician, and an expert on the 
organ and the music of Bach, a clergyman 
in his Lutheran faith, and a philosopher 
and a missionary doctor in Africa. 

In each field, he achieved a position of 
respect before moving on, However, by far 
the greater portion of his life was spent in 
his jungle 8 in what was then French 
Equatorial Africa. 

Since his death Sunday, world leaders are 
paying respect to him as a man of peace. 
Ten years ago he was honored when he re- 
ceived the Nobel Peace Prize. The funds 
from this award went toward construction 
of a compound for lepers. 

But many leaders in the world have not 
always been kind in what they have said 
about him. 

During World War I he was moved from 
French Africa as an enemy alien, and in- 
tended for the duration, his work at a stand- 
still. After this discournging experience he 
returned and restarted his missionary pro- 


gram. 

He was criticized for his developing phil- 
osophies based on reverence for life by some 
of the more formal religious thinkers, 

He was criticized for turning his back on 
a promising career as a clergyman and as 
a musician in Europe to take up his mis- 
sionary work. 

He was criticized for his paternalistic atti- 
tude toward Africans when French Equato- 
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rial Africa became the independent nation of 
Gabon. His attitude and efforts were not in 
keeping with developments in the race rela- 
tions field yet for many decades he loved 
and served the people in his sphere during a 
time when little attention was being paid by 
anyone else, 

We might say that Dr. Schweitzer outlived 
his time. We might say that Dr. Schweitzer 
turned his back on the establishment and 
made his way and performed his service to 
man without the ald of the formal alinement 
of missionary endeavor. We could say, too, 
that Dr. Schweitzer in his “Quest for the 
Historic Jesus" and in his other philosophic 
writings provided the basis for further criti- 
cism by some of the hot shot thinkers of our 
day. 

But in the sphere and influence of this 
man's life he has thought of others and not 
of himself. He gave what he had to others 
and did not accrue it unto himself. 

He may have outlived his times but his 
contribution to this earth will live on re- 
gardiess of his span. Even while he was 
dying, the work that he started moved on as 
an emergency operation was being performed 
on a native. 

So his work will live on. But while the 
eulogies are sounding, let us not forget that 
too many people failed to recognize the gift 
he offered. We are all fortunate to have lived 
in a time and to have known of the work of 
a truly great man of all times: 

He was one of God's really chosen people. 


Harper Receives National Fraternity Dis- 
tinguished Career Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the many friends and admirers of Bob 
Harper, whom many of us here on the 
Hill have known for years, I am happy 
to see that his work as Director of Public 
Information, Savings Bonds Division of 
the Treasury Department, has been rec- 
ognized by the Sigma Phi Epsilon Fra- 
ternity. I am pleased to include in these 
remarks a recent release pertaining to 
this award: 

HARPER RECEIVES NATIONAL FRATERNITY Dis- 
TINGUISHED CAREER AWARD 

Robert E. Harper, Director of Public In- 
formation, Savings Bonds Division, U.S, 
Treasury Department, Washington, Is se- 
lected by his national collegiate fraternity, 


Sigma Phi Epsilon, to receive one of its 


initial citations bestowed upon alumni “who 
have distinguished themselves in their 
chosen fields of endeavor.” 
- His citation is in the category of adver- 
tising, publishing, public relations, and as- 
sociation management. Presentation cere- 
monies are to feature the anniversary ban- 
quet of the 29th Grand Chapter Conclave in 
New York, at the Biltmore, Tuesday evening, 
August 31, 1965, at.7 o’clock. 
Headquartered in Richmond, Va., where 
it was founded at Richmond University. 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, more familiarly known 
as “Sig Ep,“ is represented on college cam- 
puses nationwide by 162 undergraduate 
chapters numbering more than 74,000 mem- 
bers who wear the only heart-shaped fra- 
ternity pin. 
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Harper is a journalism graduate of the 
University of Alabama, where he was chap- 
ter president, and a native of New Orleans. 
He began his career in publishing with city 
and State newspapers and magazines. He 
is also a member of Sigma Delta Chi and 
Kappa Tau Alpha, professional and honor- 
ary journalistic fraternities, respectively. 


Another Constitutional Convention Ahead? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 10, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
was pleased that the committee reported 
the Dirksen amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 

The Members of the Senate who read 
the ConcrEsstonaL Recorp of Septem- 
ber 7, 1965, will recall that I made a 
statement that day in behalf of the reso- 
lution, of which I am proud to be a co- 
Sponsor I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article from the August srs 
issue of a pamphlet published by th 
Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government, entitled “Another Consti- 
tutional Convention Ahead?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

AHEAD? 

“Congress * * * on the application of the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments.“ -U. Constitution, Article V. 

Shortly before the closing session of the 
Federal Convention of 1787, Virginia's George 
Mason addressed himself to the proposed 
Plan of amending the Constitution. It is, he 
Said, exceptionable and dangerous. If the 
Proposing of amendments depends ultimately 
upon Congress, he continued, then “no 
amendments of the proper kind, would ever 
be obtained by the people, if the Government 
should become oppressive,” a possibility he 
“verily believed” would be the case. 

Gouverneur Morris then proposed to add 
language requiring a convention to 
amendments upon the application of two- 
thirds of the States; the proposal was sec- 
onded by Mr. Gerry, and adopted. 

The Senate, in its recent refusal to ap- 
Prove Senator DmksEN’s proposed reappor- 
tionment amendment (S.J. Res. 2); may have 
given impetus for such a convention, the first 
in our history. 

Twenty-seven States already have passed 
resolutions memorializing Congress to call a 
constitutional convention on the reappor- 
tionment issue. Upon notification of seven 
more such resolutions, Congress seemingly 
would be required to call a convention. 

The word “seemingly” cannot be avoided. 
No legislation exists the scope of 
this section of article V; no procedures have 
peen devised that may be instituted un- 

er it, 

Senator Pur. DouvclAs, of Illinois, recently 
stated: “In my opinion, and that of other 
observers, there is little real expectation 
that the Congress will call a convention even 
if two-thirds of the State legislatures pass 
the applications. It cannot, I believe, be 
forced to do so. I shudder to think what 
would happen were it to be called.” 

The Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government disagrees with the Senator's in- 
terpretation of article V, The word shall“ 
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always has been construed in the law as a 
mandatory commandment. 

But the Senator has raised interesting 
questions—questions that may soon become 
pressing legal issues because of the Senate's 
lack of faith in the people's ability to con- 
trol their own legislative 

Must State resolutions calling for a con- 
vention be identical in language and punc- 
tuation? Would delegates selected by a 
malapportioned State legislature have legal 
authority to represent their State? Once 
convened, would a constitutional convention 
be vested with a hunting license to make any 
changes in the constitution it wishes, or 
would its amendatory power be limited? 

Other questions are raised: How would the 
States vote in such convention—one yote 
per State, as in the original Federal Conven- 
tion—or would some other formula be In- 
volved? Finally, should Congress receive the 
requisite number of resolutions calling for a 
constitutional conyention, and refuse to act, 
would the Supreme Court have authority to 
order such a convention, or does such power 
fall within the “political thicket” that the 
Court so often declines to enter? 

We do not pretend to have the answers to 
such questions. Should the requisite num- 
ber of resolutions be forwarded to Congress 
calling for a constitutional convention, a 
long period of litigation may be anticipated 
before the answers are apparent. 

The Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government urges only that the Congress 
reconsider its stand on reapportionment, and 
submit to the States a proposed amendment 
that will allow one House of a State legisla- 
ture to be apportioned on some basis other 
than population. 

The existence of the power of the States 
to call a constitutional convention, although 
never used, continues to provide an adequate 
remedy to the people of the States should 

onal abuses become an eyil requiring 
a constitutional amendment, 

Prompt congressional action on a reap- 
portionment amendment may prevent an 
even greater evil—the calling into existence 
of a body with unlimited power to amend— 
or completely disregard—the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Almost Said Mouthful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the August 24 edition of the Post Regis- 
ter, published in Idaho Falls, Idaho, con- 
tained an article by Mr. Holmes Alex- 
ander dealing with the subject of an 
appointment made by Mr. Sargent Shri- 
ver, Director of both the Peace Corps and 
the War on Poverty. 

One can only ponder, Mr. Speaker, on 
whether or not Sargent Shriver can suc- 
cessfully wage a war on poverty with 
such lieutenants. 

The article follows: 

ALMOST Sam MOUTHFUL , 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—You don't put a wolf 
to guard a sheepfold—or do you? Or hire 
a riot-raiser to advise on the administra- 
tlon of an act of Congress—well, hardly ever. 

But Sargent Shriver, Director of both the 
Peace Corps and the War on Poverty, admits 
to hiring a man named Paul Jacobs and pay- 
ing him out of the taxpayers’ pocket to help 
at “planning the program” for abolishing 
poverty in the United States. 
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Who is Paul Jacobs? His name turned up 
in some bac d research which this cor- 
respondent has undertaken on the Los An- 
geles race riots. 

Jacobs was described in the Los Angeles 
Times of May 6 as an architect“ of Shriver's 
Job Corps in California. He was identified 
in the same story as one of the leaders who 
instigated demonstrations at the University 
of California the President's foreign 
policy. Jacobs said that intellectuals must 
“refuse to affiliate themselves in any way 
with the U.S. Government” in its anti-Com- 
munist actions in the Dominican Republic. 
“We resign from the horrible war” he de- 
clared in presenting a pacifist manifesto 
signed by 50-some California University pro- 
fessors. Later that same day 40 students, 
led by one James Petras, held a rally and 
publicly burned their draft cards. 

The name of Jacobs, a labor organizer 
and author, was not mentioned by Senator 
GeorceE MurpHy, Republican of California, 
who had called us together last week to dis- 
cuss the Negro uprising in Los Angeles. But 
the Senator did relate the Negro insurrec- 
tion to the insurrectionist activities on the 
Berkeley campus, and specifically to the rites 
of burning draft cards. A little shoe leather 
work soon disclosed that Murry had asked 
Shriver on May 12 to identify Jacobs—Jacobs 
who seemed to the Senator a animal 
to keep around the sheepfold of the Amer- 
ican poor. 

Is it tenuous reasoning to connect domestic 
insurrection with the anti-Communist wars 
we are fighting? Are the Molotov cocktails 
that killed Americans in California out of 
the same arsenal as the weapons of the Viet- 
cong? Well, Senator Murry told us that 
the Los Angeles looting was so well executed 
that there must have been a “rehearsal.” I 
learned later that he probably was thinking 
of the Black Muslim handbills distributed 
in Los Angeles and urging Negroes to “rise 
up and take what's rightfully theirs.” Mun- 
PHY mentioned the gathering of “militant 
bands” of Communists in California to ex- 
ploit the rioting. 

The American people are slow to believe 
that “rehearsed” crime in the streets can 
be part of the same battle their sons are 
fighting against Communists in the feld of 
war. The American political leaders of the 
day are scared stiff that in preaching self- 
pity and antipoverty, they have taught law- 
lessness and anticapitalism—which are what 
the Communists themselves have taught the 


saying much that needs to be said. But he 
did suggest a connection between civil dis- 
obedience by the intellectuals and rioting by 
the underprivileged. He did have in mind 
that lack of vigilance, such as Shriver’s hir- 
ing of a man like Jacobs, relates to the gen- 
eral inability of the liberals to control those 
forces which their preachments have set in 
motion. 

Murray should have said more. He 
stopped too soon. But he may have started 
some somber trains of thought. 


Grady Hogue, Distinguished Junior 
College President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 10, 1965 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in this age of advancing education, the 
part which the junior college plays in 
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our American educational system is 
growing in importance. Texas is for- 
tunate in having Mr. Grady Hogue as 
president of Cisco Junior College. 

Grady Hogue’s life has been full of 
echievements and distinguished service 
from his war record to his teaching rec- 
ord. At the young age of 30 he became 
president of Cisco Junior College, and 
since that time he has built the college 
into an outstanding educational insti- 
tution. 

To provide a description of this man’s 
worthy accomplishments, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article entitled, 
“Prexy Hogue, Cisco Junior College, 
Geared for the Future” which appeared 
in the Sunday, August 15, 1965, issue of 
the Abilene Reporter-News, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Parxy Hocuz, Cisco JUNIOR COLLEGE, GEARED 
FOR THE FUTURE 
(By Katharyn Duff) 

Crsco.— What role or roles the junior col- 
lege will be assigned eventually, when all the 
educational changes now in the mak- 
ing are completed, Grady Hogue, presi- 
dent of Cisco's 2-year college does not know. 

The junior school will have its place in 
academic things to come, he is sure. Pres- 
ent trends indicate it will be a significant 
position. 

But changes are pretty certain to come 
in this as In all levels of schooling, Hogue 
thinks. And he and his college want to be 
ready for them. 

In preparation for what may be coming, 
Cisco Junior College has already undergone 
considerable revamping and plans more, 

It has expanded its academic offerings, on 
the one hand, and has at the same time 
moved deeply into the technical-vocational 
field. 

Faculty has been beefed up with new 
teachers and with advanced training for vet- 
eran instructors. The school plant has been 
expanded, about threefold in the last 6 or 7 
years. 

As an immediate result of all this, Cisco 
Junior College enrollment has mushroomed, 
triple now what it was when Hogue took 
over the presidency in the fall of 1956, 

("The fastest growing thing in Cisco at 
least,” Hogue describes his college in his dry, 
enst Texas manner.) 

As an eventual result, Hogue hopes, the 
college will be able to make with ease any 
adjustments it may be called on to make. 

Hogue ts a stocky fellow whose forehead 
is getting higher and whose belt is getting 
a bit longer as he nears his 40th birthday 
this November 14. 

He has a deceptive country-boy air about 
him. 

Oh, he is from the country, born and 
reared in Brownsboro, near Athens in Hen- 
derson County, a community he says has “360 
population—on Saturday afternoon.” 

But as does many another “ole country 
boy” he is more than a mite savvy about city 
ways. 

He is more than casually acquainted, too, 
with the intricacies of higher education in 
general and with the Texas version of it in 
particular. 

He should know his way around in his 
ficid—as a member of the Texas Legislature 
he authored and coauthored a goodly num- 
ber of laws under which the State's Junior 
colleges operate. 

Hogue is one of five children and the only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Hogue, residents 
now of Clyde where they operate an auto- 
matic laundry. 
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The girls in the family are Wanda (Mrs. 
C. F.) Lowry of Council Bluffs, Iowa; Gerald- 
ine (Mrs. Walter) Morris who is the post- 
mistress at Brownsboro; Vanda (Mrs. Bill) 
Sandercock of Providence, RI., and Sue 
(Mrs. Kenneth) Webb of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex 


Grady was graduated from Brownsboro 
High in 1943. He workd in one term at Don 
Morris Junior College, Jacksonyille, then 
went into service. 

He joined the Marine Corps, got his basic, 
then was off to the Pacific for duty with the 
ist Marines during that famed division’s 
journey from the South Pacific north, istand 
by island, toward Japan. i 

He spent his 18th birthday in combat, and 
a good many more days too. 

He acquired one Purple Heart from a 
shrapnel wound in a leg. He was eligible 
for another, perhaps, but figured he had bet- 
ter not report it. 

On one of the island engagements the Ma- 
rines had cleared the beach area of Japs but 
out there on this tiny speck in the harbor, 
this minute island off from the shore over 
there, an enemy gun crew was holed up. 

The gunfire from this tiny island got to 
be right annoying and one night three young 
marines, Grady included, decided to do some- 
thing about It. 

The trio went out and captured“ the is- 
land. In so doing a bullet fired off by one 
of the marines happened to ricochet 
and clip Grady right good. 

Since this was a more or less independent 
action, he decided maybe he didn't need to 
ask for that second Purple Heart. 

Later on he rather wished he had. 

When servicemen started coming home on 
the point system he was a few points short 
of those needed—a shortage another Purple 
Heart would baye corrected. 

But finally the repatriation got around to 
Corporal Hogue. He returned to Texas in 
January of 1946, after 30 months overseas, 
and enrolled immediately in Henderson 
County Junior College at Athens. 

His parents moved shortly to Kilgore and 
Grady with them and completed junior col- 
lege at that east Texas town. 

He went on to East Texas State at Com- 
merce, where he earned his bachelor’s degree 
in 1950, his master’s in 1951. 

Out of college, Hogue took his first teach- 
Ing job, as principal of Detroit (Tex.) High 
School. 

It was at Detroit that he was married to 
a local girl whom he had met at East Texas 
State, Mable Harrison. 

Next year the couple was at Martins Mills, 
in Van Zandt County, where Hogue was, 
among other duties, the high school coach. 
(He bad a right good season, he says—thanks 
in part to the fact Martins Mills had won 
the State championship the year before in 
its class football.) 

The next year, 1953, he went on the faculty 
of Henderson Junior College, at Athens, as 
science teacher and, later, as head of the 
science department. 

He was with the Athens college until 
accepting the Cisco job In the summer of 
1956. 

And during that time he had his career 
in la ž 

Hogue had been bitten by the political 
bug some time earlier and finally took the 
plunge in 1952, announcing as candidate for 
the legislature from the 26th District, then 
composed of Henderson, Van Zandt and 
Rains Counties. 

He was elected, over two opponents, re- 
elected in 1954. 

As a member of the house, Hogue was 
active in work for school legislation, partic- 
ularly that affecting Junior colleges. An- 
other major Interest was water legislation, 
including his sponsorship of a bill creating 
a new reservoir on the Sabine, 

He served on the important house revenue 
and taxation committee, motor traffic and 
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education panels, and chairmanned the pub- 
lic printing group. 

After 4 years’ House service, Representative 
Hogue made a bid to become Senator Hogue. 

He ran in the Democratic primary in the 
spring of 1956 against Representative Bill 
Wood, of Tyler, for nomination to the Senate 
post. 

Be ran hard nad came close to winning. 
But Wood led him, by 400 votes, and that 
wound up one budding political career. 

Hogue was offered a school supertendency 
in east Texas that summer and was on the 
verge of accepting it. He went in to the 
president of Henderson College, Orval Pirtle, 
to offer his resignation, 

Why not stay in junior college work? 
Pirtle suggested to him, pointing out that 
Hogue was unusually experienced in this 
field, author of a master’s thesis on the 
junior college, author of Junior college legis- 
lation. 

Why not, Pirtle suggested further, inves- 
tigate an opening for the president of Cisco 
Junior College? 

Hogue accepted the suggestion. He con- 
tacted Cisco, He was promptly elected. 

When he took over the Cisco post he was 
30, one of the youngest college presidents at 
the time, 

From his first days at Cisco Hogue has 
operated on the principle of “don’t walt for 
tomorrow go out to meet it.“ 

Immediately he began a drive to expand 
the local school’s faculty, curriculum, aca- 
demic standards, plant, and enrollment, 

When Hogue arrived the college had 146 
students for its fall semester. 

Enrollment has cliimbed steadily since. 
As of the end of this July some 550 had en- 
rolled for fall classes. Total, by the time the 
session begins, is expected to be close to 600. 

When Hogue arrived the college campus 
had three permanent and two temporary 
buildings. 

Since then five buildings have been added 
to the plant: Student Memorial, a women's 
dorm and classroom building, a boys’ dorm 
and cafeteria, a science building, another 
boys’ dorm—and the Victor Hotel, 

This elght-story Victor Hotel (purchased 
at a cost of only $42,000) has been refur- 
bished and is being put in use as a boys 
dorm. Located six-tenths of a mile from 
the campus, the hotel, with tts own dining 
facilities, represents an expansion of the 
physical plant. 

A like expansion, a movement of campus 
activities to another part of Cisco, came 
when Humble Pipeline gave the school its 
old camp, named “Humbletown,” s 15-acre, 
seven-building layout which the college uses 
as site for its auto mechanics department, 
one of its vocational branches. 

Other bulldings are in the planning stage. 
One, a fine arts building, awaits a grant 
of $150,000, 40 percent of cost, from a Fed- 
eral school construction program. A student 
center and more dorms are being eyed. 

Academic program of the school has been 
strengthened with the addition of new 
courses and the upgrading of standards. 

All members of the faculty have master’s 
degrees or more advanced ones. About half 
the faculty does advanced college work each 
summer. 

Cisco College gained membership in the 
Southern Assoclation of Colleges and Schools 
in 1957. 

While advancing in the academic field, the 
college has moved rather deep into the tech- 
nical-vocational field. 

The college is one of 14 junior colleges 
over the State directed by the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency to offer tech-voc training. 

One of these programs is for vocational 
nurses. This, too, expands the Cisco Col- 
lege. 

Three months classwork for LVN’s is of- 
fered at Cisco and at Graham. Then the 
student LVN's is assigned on-the-job train- 
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ing in cooperating hospitals in Jacksboro, 
Graham, Breckenridge, Albany, Cisco, East- 
land or Ranger. Some 50 women are now in 
the LVN program which started 3 years 
ago. 

Incidentally, these who are in the tech-voc 
programs are not counted in the official 
school enrollment since they do limited 
academic work. 

Another tech-voc training program, started 
lust January, is that for auto mechanics. 

In a completely different line, the college 
offers technical training in data processing. 
one of the important new fields of the world 
commerce, Advanced electronic equipment 
is provided for the teaching program. And 
the college is proud to announce, Hogue says, 
that one of the most amazing of the new 
computers, the IBM System 360, is on order 
and will soon be available for student train- 
ing. 

Other tech-voc training is offered in “office 
occupations,” secretarial training, in photo- 
lithography, in other flelds—and still other 
courses will be added as need for them is 
established, Hogue says. 

Whether the junior college of the future 
will be pointed more toward academic train- 
ing or toward technical and vocational train- 
ing Hogue does not know. Currently, both 
get emphasis. 

For many students terminal education is 
found here. For others, Junior college is a 
preparatory school for advanced work. (Cur- 
rently, some 80 percent of those who com- 
plete Cisco Junior College go on to a senior 
institution.) 

Whether prep or terminal, Hogue thinks 
the student finds in the junior college a well- 
rounded educational program. 

This particular junior coliege has a full 
sports program, ranking as high as second 
in the Nation in junior college track, third 
in junior college basketball. There is a 
music program, a band and drill team, and 
planned social activity. 

Cost per year for tuition, books, room, 
board and fees for academic work here is 
$680. A student work program is provided 
whereby students who need to help them- 
selves can work up to 15 hours per week at 
$1.25 an hour, earning a maximum 4675. 

Assistance programs are also provided for 
tech-voc students, if needed. 

Cisco college is one of the older west Texas 
institutions of higher learning—and it has 
had one of the more checkered careers. 

It was started in 1908 as Briton Training 
School. Its early years were successful but 
when World War I came along a mass exodus 
of its students to military service did it in. 

The Christian Church, in the early 1920's 
took over operation of the school and ran 
it for nearly two decades under the name 
of Randolph College. < 

The depression hit the school hard and the 
association with the Christian Church 
ended, when, with the leadership of R. N. 
Cluck, the school was reorganized in 1940 
as Cisco Junior College, a State-aid school 
operating under a local tax district, 

The elected board of regents, headed cur- 
rently by Dr. H. C. Brown, ts responsible for 
operations. 
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Income for the school is from the tax dis- 
trict, from State junior college grants, from 
tuition and fee, student services, and from 
gifts. 

Local taxes net some $50,000 which goes for 
construction and plant maintenance. State 
income is some $200,000 for instructional 
costs of the academic program, some $40,000 
for the technical programs. Student revenue 
increases the funds to make the college a 
half-million dollar or so operation. Seventy- 
five are employed, aside from students. 

Many of the gifts come from Cisco folk. A 
major friend from out-of-town is Henry 
Rockwell of Houston, lumber company ex- 
ecutive, whose gifts have included the presi- 
dent's home, funds to remodel the house, 
and funds to underwrite a scholarship pro- 


gram, 

As president of the local college, Hogue 
becomes involved in many community proj- 
ects. He is, or has been, vice president of the 
Cisco Chamber of Commerce, noble grand 
of the IOOF Lodge, chairman of the United 
Fund, district training chairman for the 
Comanche Trail Council of Boy Scouts, a 
member, too, of a variety of educational 
associations. 

He and his famlly—the Hogues have four 
children, Mary, 12, Deborah, 9, Grady Claude, 
Jr., 6, and John, 6 months—attend First 
Methodist Church which he serves as board 
member. 

Since his departure from the legislature, 
Hogue's political activities have been limited. 
(He describes himself as a middle-of-the- 
road Democrat.) The politicking he does do 
is in behalf of junior colleges in general 
and his in particular. 

This twin cause sends him on frequent 
trips to Austin since schools such as his 
operate under the State, under the Texas 
Education Agency heretofore and in the fu- 
ture under the new super board which will 
direct the State's higher education program. 

But one bit of politicking attracts him 
not at all. He is one junior college presi- 
dent who is not attempting to expand his 
school to a 4-year program. 

Cisco College will not, in the foreseeable 
future, ask for senior college rank, Hogue 
says. Its best mission, he thinks, is that of 
the junior college, the assumption of what- 
ever roles the educational fortunes may 
bring It. 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
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documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
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the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. 
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The Gronouski Transfer 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 ~ 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on a re- 
cent visit to my congressional district 
in Wisconsin one of the questions asked 
of me on many occasions concerned my 
good friend, Hon. John A. Gronouski, 
Wisconsin’s only member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet untillast month. General 
Gronouski was the first citizen of Polish 
descent to be a U.S. Cabinet officer and 
Was formerly Wisconsin State tax com- 
Missioner. It was my privilege to be 
Present at the White House in January 
of this year when General, now Am- 
bassador, Gronouski took the oath of 
office for a new 4-year term. 

In today's mail I received the follow- 
ing article written by Lucien C. Warren 
of the Buffalo Courier-Express on Sep- 
tember 5, 1965. The article follows: 
VIEWED AS DemoTion—GRONOUSKI TRANSFER 

Scoren 


(By Lucian C. Warren) 


Wasnincton.—The departure of John A. 
Gronouski from President Johnson's Cabinet 
is not settling well with many Americaris of 
Polish descent. 

Replacement of Gronouski as Postmaster 
General by Presidential Assistant Lawrence 
P. O'Brien has provoked a sour reaction in 
areas with large numbers of Polish Ameri- 
cans, such as Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and 
New York City. 

Even though Gronouski was named U.S. 
Ambassador to Poland, this is not considered 
by all to be a sufficiently high honor to make 
up for the fact that the first citizen of 
Polish descent to be a U.S. Cabinet officer 
now no longer enjoys that honor. 

“If Johnson wanted to have someone of 
Polish descent as Ambassador in Warsaw, 
he could easily have found someone else,” 
Said a Buffalo Polish American in an angry 
letter to a Member of Congress. “He didn’t 
have to remove Gronouski from the Cabinet.” 

(However, Stanley P. Turkiewicz, of 195 
Townsend Street, Buffalo, said on his return 
home Friday night after 2½ years in Warsaw 
as chief of American Relief for Poland, that 
“the people of Poland just love Mr, Gronou- 
ski's appointment.”) 

Polish-language newspapers in the United 
States have unanimously indicated their dis- 
like at the way L.B.J. is playing musical 
Chairs with one of their ethnic group. 

EDITORIAL CRITICISM 


A front-page editorial in the Polish Dally 
News of Chicago, with the headline—‘Loss 
for Polonia”—said that American Poles are 
being ignored when it comes to Federal jobs. 
They are being taken away from us. The 
latest decision of the President is proof that 
the interests of citizens of Polish descent are 
being ignored.” 

From Chicago's Polish Dally Zgoda came 
the harsh comment: “No matter what we 
think about this change,-one thing is 
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plain—Gronouski was pushed one grade 

lower from a membership in the Cabinet to 

be s diplomat under the Secretary of State.” 
LOSS FOR AMERICAN POLONIA 

The Polish Dally News in Detroit sorrow- 
fully suggested that the shift was a “great 
loss for American Polonia,” while the Polish 
Morning World in New York City said it 
“doubted whether the position of Ambassa- 
dor, despite its Importance, could be recom- 
pense for the loss.” 

Meanwhile, in Congress, Representative 
EDWanD J. DERWINSKI, a fourth-term Republi- 
can from Chicago, reacted sharply with this 
statement before the House: 

“I have grave doubts over any practical 
value in the Presidential action kicking Post- 
master General Gronouski downstairs. De- 
spite his complete lack of knowledge in postal 
affairs prior to taking office as Postmaster 
General, Mr. Gronouski was certainly active 
and progressive, although not completely 
effective.” 

Derwinski charged that Gronouskl, when 
he became Postmaster General, did not speak 
the Polish language and “has since acquired 
only a fragmentary knowledge of that 
tongue.” 

However, two of the most prominent Demo- 
crats of Polish descent in the House have 
risen to the defense of the presidential as- 
signment. 

Representative THADDEUS J. DULSKI, of 
Buffalo, acknowledged in a statement that 
there are “those who will cast shadows over 
this appointment and downgrade its signifi- 
cance," but the Buffalo Democrat insists that 
“this is a promotion for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral.” He said Gronouski himself so regards 
it. 

CITES GOLDBERG PRECEDENT 


Dvutsxi compared the shift in assignments 
to the way L. B. J. reassigned Arthur Goldberg 
from the Supreme Court Bench to the United 
Nations ambassadorship. 

Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, Dem- 
ocrat, of Wisconsin, issued a statement com- 
mending President Johnson for the ambas- 
sadorial assignment of Gronouski, calling it 
a “new and challenging call to public sery- 
ice.” 

It is no secret that the nationalities divi- 
sions of both political parties are busy assess- 
ing the effects of the Gronouski appointment 
and that in general the Republicans are 
pleased and the Democrats glum. 

By watching districts where the vote 1s 
mainly from Polish Americans, the two 
parties have observed a fluctuating loyalty on 
the part of this ethnic group. 

In the early Franklin D. Roosevelt years, 
Republicans were able to capture only be- 
tween 25 and 30 percent of the Polish Ameri- 
can vote, but this rose to a high of 45 per- 
cent in 1956 when President Eisenhower was 
reelected, dipping to 28 percent in 1960 and 
only 15 percent in 1964, when Goldwater's 
bomb-rattling and social security viewpoints 
didn’t set well. 

If the disappointed reaction to the Gronou- 
ski shift carries over, President Johnson may 
have just made a sizable gift of votes to the 
Republicans in 1966 and 1968. The gift is 
rated by some political observers as even 
more sizable because of a similar unhappy re- 
action among some citizens of Italian descent 
over what they feel was the yanking of 
Anthony J. Celebrezze from his Cabinet post 
of Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to become a Federal judge. 


Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
Award to Dr. R. W. Puryear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 13, 1965 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation of 
the Republic of Panama has bestowed 
honors on a number of distinguished 
Americans and is planning yet another 
decoration ceremony here in Washing- 
ton on September 15, 1965. Among the 
guests will be a well-known Negro edu- 
cator from Florida, who earlier this year 
was presented with the highest award 
of the Eloy Alfaro International Foun- 
dation. I refer to Dr. R. W. Puryear, 
president of Florida Memorial College. 
Dr. Puryear was awarded the Grand 
Cross of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation in recognition of his “dis- 
tinguished contributions to culture and 
humanity, and for his outstanding merit 
and accomplishments in the field of edu- 
cation,” 

The presentation at that time was 
made by Dr. Herman A, Bayern, Amer- 
ican provost of the foundation. I ask 
unanimous consent that Dr. Bayern's re- 
marks and the acceptance speech of Dr. 
Puryear be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS or Dr. BAYERN 

Dr. Puryear, we are here this evening in 
testimony, first, of our faith in the ideals 
of American democracy; secondly, in our de- 
votion to the cause of universal education as 
the bulwark of these ideals; and third, be- 
cause of our confidence in the cooperation of 
all the peoples of the Western Hemisphere in 
the preservation of human freedom and peace 
of all the peoples of the world. 

Such was the pattern of the life of our 
standard bearer, the immortal Eloy Alfaro, 
the great democrat of Ecuador. As President 
of Ecuador at the turn of the century, he 
e and furthered educational insti- 
tutions of his own country. He appealed to 
the Spanish monarch to establish peace, and 
to grant the people of Cuba the freedom for 
which they yearned and bled. Now, those 
people of Cuba pray once more that some- 
how, perhaps by divine guidance, they will 
again see freedom restored—the freedom 
which Dr. Castro and the Soviet Union wrest- 
ed from them in direct violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, 

The Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
of the Republic of Panama gathers and en- 
courages the permanent political and moral 
values of America, Eloy Alfaro was the most 
outstanding Ecuadorean in the Western 
Hemisphere. The action and thought which 
he placed at the service of his country were 
instrument and agency of the highest aspira- 
tion of half the globe. He worked for a broad 
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land; he strove to raise the social level of 
the Indians; to spread education among his 
countrymen; to banish the exploitation of 
man by man; to act for the defense of lib- 
erty, regardless of frontiers; to create Amer- 
ican public laws; and to free the flesh and 
the spirits from their chains. 

The Eloy Alfaro International Founda- 
tion of the Republic of Panama has neither 
political nor lucrative purposes. Its finality 
is to pay tribute to the memory of Eloy Al- 
faro, and make available all knowledge of his 
life and works as a statesman and liberator. 
What Alfaro undertook and accomplished in 
nalf a century, constitutes the essential 
transformation of normal people. 

Our guest of honor, Dr. Puryear, was 
awarded the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and 
Diploma by unanimous vote of the board of 
dignitaries, in recognition of his distin- 
guished contribution to culture and human- 
ity, and his outstanding merit and accom- 
plishments in the field of education, in his 
work for worthwhile endeavors, and in fur- 
ther recognition of his efforts toward the 
establishment of international peace. 

Eloy Alfaro was a citizen, not only of his 
native Ecuador, but of all the Americas. 
The personal integrity, the unwavering de- 
fense of the principles of truth, justice, and 
friendship among nations, the self-control 
and self-sacrifice that marked about one- 
quarter of a century of unflagging service to 
his fellow man, extended way beyond the 
confines of his own country, Ecuador. 

He was a rebel and a conspirator, but his 
rebellion and conspiracy were directed 
against hatred, injustice, discord, and tyr- 
anny. He was the leader of a generation 
fired with the hope and desire that responsi- 
ble political action would enhance the pros- 
perity of their country and the welfare of 
their people. 

Were Eloy Alfaro alive today, he would be 
in the forefront of the effort to preserve for 
the Western Hemisphere the pan-American 
unity of freedom-loving people—a unity 
that would be the perpetual harbinger 
against an attempt of any form of despotism 
to plant the tyrant's heel on even the tiniest 
portion of the soil of our pan-American na- 
tions, such as the Soviet Union and Castro 
have actually done in Cuba, just 90 miles 
from here. 

It is most fitting, therefore, for us this 
evening that we of the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tlonal Foundation have selected to receive 
this highest award a great American, human- 
itarlan, and educator. None can ever doubt 
the limitless faith of our guest of honor in 
the ideals of democracy and in the belief of 
our guest of honor that it was not from 
human hands, but from the Great Creator 
that every man, woman, and child inherits 
the inherent right of life to human liberty, 
to happiness, and to equal opportunity, for 
learning, which has been the lifework of Dr. 
Puryear, and with such opportunity the 
priceless possession of truth, which alone 
can make man free 

None can be unaware of the indefati- 
gable service of guest of honor to the cause 
of the United States, the Organization of 
American States, the Inter-American De- 
fense Board, and to all other such agencies 
created by all our dedicated Presidents in 
order to bring peace to this hemisphere and 
all over the world. 

It is fortunate that these vital factors in 
the life of our ed guest of honor 
are recorded for all the world to see in a 
lifetime of service as an outstanding edu- 
cator, private citizen, as a civic leader in 
his community. We know of no one, who 
by his service to mankind, and to the cause 
of international peace, has more fully and 
brilliantly earned this great honor, which 
we are about to have the privilege of be- 
stowing this evening. 

You know, my dear sir, that you now join 
a very select and elite group of Americans 
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who have been similarly honored in the past. 
They include former Presidents John F. 
Kennedy, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and Herbert 
Hoover; President Lyndon B. Johnson, Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, and other 
dignitaries such as FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, that other well-known educator Dr. 
Milton Stover Eisenhower, Gov, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, former Gov. Averell Harriman, 
the late General of the Armies Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Senators MANSFIELD and Dinksxx, 
and the Honorable GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
Florida's outstanding dedicated American of 
whom we are all proud, and who typifies the 
caliber of men holding this high honor. 

Indeed, we further the ideals to which we 
are dedicated, we who are here this evening. 
We do honor to ourselves, when, in behalf of 
the Eley Alfare International Foundation of 
the Republic of Panama, we carry out its 
determination to honor our guest of honor, 
Dr. Puryear. 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH oF Dr, PuRYEAR 


I did not think that this kind of thing 
would happen, and yet, you share with me, 
certainly, the happiest moment of my lfe. 
I must say to you quite frankly that any sug- 
gestion of hard work, any reference to suc- 
cess, would not have been possible had I not 
had the good fortune and the privilege to 
have stand by my side the sweetest sweet- 
heart in the world—my wife. 

It is a real source of Joy and pleasure to see 
friends in this audience who have been a 
part of any effort we have had. And I am 
deeply grateful. May I say to the founda- 
tion, thank you. 

A careful examination of the life and 
activities of Ely Alfaro reveals the cathol- 
icity of his interests and abilities and the 
quality of his accomplishments. Ely Al- 
faro—soldier, patriot, statesman, martyr, 
and world citizen—was one of the outstand- 
ing leaders of his generation, and gave freely 
of his imagination and energy to individuals 
and to civic and political groups who 
sought his counsel and assistance in foster- 
ing responsible political action in the inter- 
est of prosperity and human welfare. He 
was an astute observer, a keen analyst, a wise 
counselor, an active promoter of worthy 
causes, and a great citizen. 

I appreciate the high honor you have be- 
stowed upon me and accept the Ely Alfaro 
Grand Cross and Diploma with humility and 
gratitude. Whatever meritorious services 
and accomplishments in the field of educa- 
tion I have been able to achieve, are largely 
attributable to the influence and assistance 
of my colleagues and associates. For many 
years now I have enjoyed the encouragement 
of and profited by the inspiration from a 
wonderful faculty here at Florida Memorial 
College, and have been sustained sand urged 
forward by an innumerable host of col- 
leagues, friends, and associates in all walks 
of life. Mind you all, this great honor, and 
again, I thank you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as we view present- 
day society, both at home and abroad, we 
observe that social problems arise, and exist- 
ing problems are aggravated, when a society 
creates or accepts instruments of change, yet 
fails to understand, anticipate, and deal with 
the consequences of such action. We refer 
here not only to instruments of change in 
the narrower sense, but also to the changing 
cultural forces that take hold of people. 
Thus, for example, nationalism creates a so- 
cial problem when it animates or encourages 
men while they still do not understand or 
at least they fail to meet the consequences 
of their actions. 

Indeed, during the past half century we 
have witnessed a staggering array of events 
and problems. Internally, this Nation has 
experienced the First World War, the farm 
problem, the great depression of 1929 and 
the thirties, unemployment on an unprece- 
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dented scale, massive relief programs, the in- 

centralization of government, great 
conflicts between labor and management and 
even within the labor movement itself, ex- 
pansion of armaments and tremendous ex- 
penditures for military purposes, the Second 
World War, and all the problems following 
the victory, from inflation and strikes to 
crime and political corruption, 

Externally, we have seen the rise of 
totalitarianism states and their isms, the 
threat to capitalism and the democratic 
states, the emergence of the Second World 
War with its elaborate Instruments of de- 
struction, the quick collapse of nations dur- 
ing World War II and consequent chaos 
of Europe, the mounting struggle of the 
ideologies of capitalism and communism, 
and the strenuous but often vain efforts 
of the United Nations to make peace per- 
manent. 

As we refiect on these and other world 
and domestic problems, including the prob- 
lems of race and class, the contributions of 
Eloy Alfaro to the solution of societal prob- 
lems and world peace stand out sharply. 
Indeed, when problem situations arose he 
tempered the rigicities of the rules when 
he felt the best interests of any individuals, 
groups, and nations were being jeopardized. 
He invariably went to considerable effort 
to find alternative openings for persons and 
groups in meeting problems of the situation 
of the hour, só that new opportunities for 
success might ensue from past failures. So, 
as we face the vicissitudes of life, as Eloy 
Alfaro did, we, too, may well declare with 
Henley: 


“Out of the night that covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole 
I thank whatever Gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced or cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of fate 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


“It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll. 
Iam the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


I thank you. 


Education for Cold War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee is cur- 
rently holding hearings on more than 50 
bills which propose to provide education 
and other readjustment benefits to cold 
war veterans. 

The Honorable Peter Wheeler, Director 
of the Department of Veterans’ Services 
of the State of Georgia, a past presi- 
dent of the State Directors of Veterans’ 
Affairs, appeared as spokesman for the 
National Association of State Approval 
Agencies in connection with this bill. 
I believe that Members will find Mr. 
Wheeler’s statement of particular inter- 
est, in view of his outstanding record as 
a leader in veterans’ affairs and his ex- 
perience in the administration of the 
World War II, Korean conflict and war 
orphans’ education programs. 
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The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Prr WHEELER, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE APPROVAL AGENCIES, 
Brrorr House OF REPRESENTATIVES, CoM- 
MITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, SEPTEMBER 7, 
1965 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 

mittee. My name is Pete Wheeler, I am 

Director of the Department of Veterans 

Service from the State of Georgia. I am 

immediate past president of the National 

Association of State Directors of Veterans 

Affairs. I am acting as spokesman today 

for the National Association of State 

Approval Agencies. 

The National Association of State Approval 
Agercies, you may recall, is composed of 
employees of agencies established by the 
executive order of the Governor of the State 
or by State law, to inspect and approve in- 
stitutions and others offering educational 
and vocational training to veterans, under 
VA programs. Most of these agencies are 
State departments of education. They in- 
clude, however, veterans’ service depart- 
ments, veterans’ councils, State apprentice- 
ship councils, and other State agencies. 

This association fayors the results Senate 
bill 9 will produce. Our members, veterans’ 
affairs specialists and educators, have super- 
vised this same program on a person-to- 
Person level for many years, Each of us has 
Observed the transformation of near Illiter- 
ates to high school graduates; of laborers 
to skilled technicians; of high school gradu- 
&tes to doctors of philosophy. 

National progress—educational and eco- 
nomic, for they cannot be separated— 
generated by previous GI bills is well known 
to this committee, whose members have 
been its creators and advocates. 

This national progress generated by the 
original GI bill, can be measured in terms 
Of degrees obtained, technicians trained, 
earning power, or taxation. But the best 


expression of its sticcess has come in the_ 


form of subsequent legislation applying 
principles of the original GI bill, to meet 
other problems, Although there are other 
facets involved, what is the Economic 
portunity Act, but mass education legis- 
lation? The National Defense Education 
Act is another form of the recognition of 
the desirability of mass educational oppor- 
tunity.. And there are many others. 

This association has searched the record 
of previous GI bills, and on the cold war 
GI bill. No organization and no individual 
has questioned the results that previous 
bills have produced, or that Senate bill 9 
Will produce. 

Those against the bill base their opposi- 
tion on the theory that the Federal Govern- 
ment should treat the veteran and the non- 
Veteran alike in terms of educaion. The 
fact is they are not slike in terms of 
education—academic or vocational. This 
difference is due directly to the Federal 
Government itself. 

Another argument put forth against the 
bill is that no federally assisted readjust- 
ment is needed, because today a young 
man can plan ahead. The plan-ahead 
theory is completely dispelled by events of 
recent months. What young man could plan 
ahead for the increased draft quotas? What 
young man, in the service, could plan ahead 
for an Executive order extending his enlist- 
ment? But, even assuming a young man 
knew exactly when he would enter the serv- 
ice, and when he would be discharged, how 
could the best planning put him in the same 
competitive position of his nonveteran 
Counterpart? The nonveteran has a 2-year 
advantage in education, academic or voca- 
tions]. He has a 2-year advantage in job 
experience. He has gained this advantage 
because the Pederal Government gaye it to 
him, when it drafted the veteran. No 
amount of planning can erase this advan- 
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Another argument goes that these are 
peacetime. veterans, therefore they deserve 
. This argument is premised on the 
theory that benefits after service constitute 
a bonus for risks encountered during the 
enlistment period. It is also the argument 
used by those who would limit the applica- 
tion of Senate bill 9 to veterans of Viet- 
nam. 
A reasonable expenditure for readjustment 
to civilian life cannot be equated with the 
idea of a bonus. 

But, assume we are talking in terms of a 
bonus, and nothing more. If we award this 
bonus on the basis of risk, then we've got 
problems in measuring these risks, A man 
stationed at Fort Benning, Ga., is only a 
few hours away, by air, from Vietnam. How 
much differénce is there in the risks he en- 
counters and the risk encountered by a man 
serving in a headquarters company in Sal- 
gon? 

Or, relate the risk of a man in service 
today, with one who serves when there is 
no Vietnam. The fact that we maintain 
a large Military Establishment, even when 
we are not directly engaged in shooting, of 
itself shows that the risk of war, in our 
modern world, always is great. 

We do not believe that a reasonable re- 
adjustment provision amounts to a bonus, 
but we say that those who do regard it as a 
bonus for risks assumed should consider 
carefully the distinction, if any, between 
great risk and little risk in this era of the 
brush war. 

In conclusion, the National Association of 
State Approval Agencies urges passage of 
Senate bill 9, because: 

1, The results of this kind of mass educa- 
tion bill have proven beneficial to the indi- 
viduals involyed, and to the Nation. 

2. The need to maintain a large Military 
Establishment will require the people of our 
Nation to ask, or demand, that about half 
our young men give 2 years, or more, of 
their lives to the military, thereby inflicting 
a disadvantage upon them, which this bill 
can, in part, remedy. 

3. This bill applies to all who have un- 
dergone this federally inflicted disadvantage, 
and each should have the opportunity to 
remedy it alike, 


Tribute to Woodrow Seals, Outstanding 
U.S. Attorney, at Texas State Bar 
Convention and by Houston Chronicle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 13, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
my home State of Texas is fortunate in 
having Woodrow Seals, of Houston, as 
the U.S. attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Texas. Under his supervision, 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office in Houston has 
achieved a high level of efficiency and 
distinction. Only last month it was no- 
tified by the Attorney General that it 
was one of 13 of 92 U.S. Attorney’s Of- 
fices that was current every month last 
fiscal year in all four categories of work— 
criminal cases, criminal matters, civil 
cases, civil matters. 

But the excellent job done as U.S. at- 
torney by Woodrow Seals is only one of 
his accomplishments. During the Texas 
State Bar convention this year, Wood- 
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row Seals was presented an award for his 
long-time service to the criminal law sec- 
tion of the bar and to criminal law prac- 
tice. U.S. Attorney Woodrow Seals is 
largely responsible for the new State 
code of criminal procedure recently 
adopted by the legislature in Texas. 

The many contributions of Woodrow 
Seals to the legal profession and to the 
Federal Government as U.S. attorney 
were recounted in a tribute delivered to 
Woodrow Seals at the State bar con- 
vention at the time of his award pres- 
entation, and later in an editorial which 
appeared in the Houston Chronicle. 

Woodrow Seals organized the Houston 
Criminal Lawyers Association and led in 
the organization of the section of crim- 
inal law and procedure of the State bar 
of Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of that tribute to Woodrow Seals which 
appeared in the August 22, 1965, issue of 
the Texas Bar Journal, the editorial in 
the July 5, 1965, issue of the Houston 
Chronicle, and two articles reporting the 
presentation of the award from the July 
2, 1965, Fort Worth Star-Telegram and 
the July 4, 1965, Houston Chronicle be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

[From the Texas Bar Journal, Aug. 22, 1965] 
CRIMINAL Law LUNCHEON: TRIBUTE TO 
Wooprow SEALS 

Mr. Fellbaum said, “Woodrow Seals came 
to Houston right out of law school in the 
spring of 1950 and opened a law office. He 
was in the general practice of law until he 
was appointed U.S. attorney for the south- 
ern district of Texas in July of 1961. 

It is appropriate that the criminal law sec- 
tion recognize Woodrow because he was the 
moving party in having this section or- 
ganized in 1957, Prior to that time he had 
served as chairman of the committee on 
criminal law and procedure and, like many 
people, recognized that there was needed in 
the State bar a section made up of both 
prosecutors as well as defense lawyers. He 
was on the first nominating committee and 
got this section off to a good start. He was 
made chairman of the criminal law section 
in 1959. à 

Woodrow has served as a member of the 
State bar, the grievance committee, prosecut- 
ing committee, and committee on profes- 
sional ethics. All of you know that these 
are hard-working committees and very little 
honor attached to membership in these com- 
mittees. 

When there was a need for a referral serv- 
ice in criminal law and bail bond reforms 
and problems in solicitation in the jails 
in Houston, and the Houston Bar Association 
at that time not being too concerned for 
these problems, Woodrow organized the 
Houston Criminal Lawyers Association and 
served as its secretary as well as president. 

It was while he was chairman of the crim- 
inal law committee in 1959-60, of the Hous- 
ton Bar Association, that he proposed 
to the State bar that the old State commit- 
tee of criminal law and procedure be elim- 
inated and in its place be organized in con- 
junction with the district and county at- 
torneys section a new section of criminal 
law and procedure. This year we have seen 
four important developments in criminal 
law and it is only natural that Woodrow 
would have something to do or say about all 
of them. In 1956, following the Washburn 
murder trial in Waco, Woodrow wrote an 
article in the Texas Bar Journal condemning 
the televising of criminal trials. A few 
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weeks ago, as you know, the Supreme Court 
spoke on this matter in the Estes case. 

In a few weeks, the Federal courts will be- 
gin paying lawyers when they are appointed. 
Woodrow introduced a resolution at the State 
bar convention in July of 1956, calling on 
the State Bar to favor compensation for 
counsel when they are appointed to repre- 
sent people who are unable to pay, and op- 
posed the Public Defender System in Federal 
courts. 

The August 22, 1956, Texas Bar Journal 
makes interesting reading of the debates on 
this resolution. The resolution passed and 
probably has some effect on the new law, as 
well as did Mr. Seals’ appearance before Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee. This, too, was 
about 10 years ago. 

Thirdly, Governor Connally recently, in the 
last few weeks, signed into law a bill revising 
the State Code of Criminal Procedure. I am 
sure that many of you have forgotten that 
Woodrow Seals started this by resolution in 
July of 1957 at the State bar convention 
when he asked that a committee be ap- 
pointed to make a study and see if there 
was a revision needed of the Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure. This resolution was passed. 

As a result of this resolution, Woodrow was 
made chairman of a special committee to 
make this inquiry. On this committee was 
Judge Woodley of the court of criminal 
appeals, Mr. Leon Douglas, State's attorney. 
Mr. Les Procter, district attorney of Travis 
County, and Charles Tessmer of the Dallas 
bar. This committee reported back to the 
State bar convention in 1958 that a complete 
revision was needed, and as a result of this 
the State bar directors instructed the Presi- 
dent of the State bar to set up the com- 
mittee. This was the Erisman committee, 
and this revision was enacted into law a few 
weeks ago. 

Finally, the problems in the bail bond law 
which has plagued the administration of 
criminal justice for some time is now being 
met in Houston by a project sponsored by 
the Harris County Grand Jury Association 
and the Council of Churches of Greater 
Houston, It was only natural that Woodrow 
Seals was the principal speaker at this Bail 
Bond Conference held a few weeks ago in 
Houston, in which the Manhattan project 
was explained to State criminal judges, 
justices. of the peace, district attorney and 
his staff. Many of you know of Woodrow's 
long interest in reforms in bail bond and 
know that he helped write the first bail bond 
regulatory law and helped lobby it through 
the legislature. 

Not only has Woodrow been a worker for 
the bar association, but he has been a worker 
in the community as well. Among the many 
things, I think it is appropriate that I tell 
you that he is presently serving on the board 
of directors of the Community Council of 
Greater Houston; the Texas Bill of Rights 
Foundation; the United Fund of Greater 
Houston; the Houston Council on Human 
Relations; and the Planned Parenthood Asso- 
ciation of Houston. 

He has held every office that a layman can 
hold in the local Methodist Church, and I 
thought you would like to know that 2 years 
ago, as a delegate from his church to the 
Texas Methodist Conference, he introduced 
the resolution, which passed, calling on all 
Methodist-related institutions to integrate 
their facilities. 

Woodrow serves his country as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve, and as an 
Air Force liaison officer. 

Woodrow serves his bar association, his 
country, his community and his church. 


[From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 
July 2, 1965 
Bar Crres ATTORNEY, MORNING STAR-TELEGRAM 
F WRITER 
Star-Telegram Reporter Bob Schieffer and 
US. attorney, Woodrow Seals. were cited for 
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special awards Thursday by members of the 
criminal law and procedure section of the 
Texas State Bar. 

Schieffer received the criminal law Chair- 
man’s Award for a study he conducted in 
early February concerning the responsibility 
of attorneys to represent indigent persons 
in criminal cases. 

Seals was presented an award for his long- 
time service to the section and to criminal 
law practice. 

The attorney organized the section in 1957 
and has been one of its guiding forces. 

In the citation he was recognized for being 
one of the first attorneys to call for a re- 
vision of Texas criminal laws and later serv- 
ing on a committee to make an inquiry which 
resulted in the new revisions being signed 
into law this year. 

Schieffer, courthouse reporter for the 
Morning Star-Telegram, investigated the re- 
sponsibility imposed on criminal lawyers by 
recent court rulings and how Texas lawyers 
and judges were facing up to the responsi- 
bilities. 

The story appeared first in the Star-Tele- 
gram and iater appeared in the Texas Bar 
Journal. 

The awards were presented at the law sec- 
tion’s noon banquet at Blackstone Hotel. 

About 300 lawyers attended the session at 
which Deputy U.S. Attorney Ramsey Clark 
was featured speaker. 

Earlier Thursday journalism awards were 
presented to Carl Freund of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News Austin Bureau, Warren Fulks of 
Dallas radio station KRLD and Henry Guerra 
of San Antonio television station WOAL 

Each of the winners received $200 in cash 
and a citation from Attorney Homa Hill of 
Fort Worth, bar public relations committee 
chairman. 

{From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, July 
4, 1965 
ATTORNEY Seats Is HONORED BY STATE BAR 


Fort WortTH.—vU.S. Attorney Woodrow 
Seals of Houston today was honored by the 
State Bar of Texas criminal law section for 
55 contributions to jurisprudence and just- 
ce. 

Houston attorney, Ernest S. Sellbaum, a bar 
director, presented a certificate of merit to 
Seals at a luncheon in the Blackstone Hotel. 

Sellbaum cited Seals for “his dedication 
to the advancement of the science of juris- 
prudence and contribution to Improvement 
in the administration of justice.” 

Sellbaum sald, “Seals is partially responsi- 
ble for the new State code of criminal pro- 
cedure because he proposed in a resolution 
at the 1957 State bar convention that a com- 
mittee be formed to study possible revision 
of the code. Seals was chairman of the com- 
mittee study.” 

Other contributions by Seals include his 
serving as chairman of the criminal law sec- 
tion in 1959-60 and his part in writing the 
first ball bond regulatory law in Texas. 
{From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, July 5, 

1965 
Seats HONORED 


The State bar of Texas did well to honor 
U.S. Attorney Woodrow Seals of Houston for 
his contributions to criminal jurisprudence 
and justice. 

Seals was largely responsible for the com- 
prehensive new State code of criminal pro- 
cedure, It was he who proposed, at the 
1957 State bar convention, that a committee 
be formed to study revision of the code and 
he was chairman of the committee study. 
He also was chairman of the criminal law 
section in 1959-60 and participated in writ- 
ing the first bail bond regulatory law in this 
State. 

Seals was cited for his “dedication to the 
advancement of the science of jurisprudence 
and contribution to improvement in the ad- 
ministration of justice,” Well said. 


September 13, 1965 
A Brief History of Intervention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
and the general public to a fine article 
entitled “A Brief History of Interven- 
tion” which was published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch on June 27, 1965. 
This piece was written by Mr. Harry 
George Mellman, of University City, Mo., 
as part of a thesis for the degree of doc- 
torate of philosophy at the University of 
Illinois in 1940. 

I am inserting it in the Recorp today 
because of its current relevance and 
value in creating some needed perspec- 
tive on our foreign policies of today: 

A BRIEF HISTORY or INTERVENTION—FROM THE 
Days or DOLLAR DIPLOMACY TO THE Days 
OF THE Goop NrIGHRors—But Not BEYOND 

(By Harry George Mellman) 

(Nore.—Harry G. Meliman, a resident of 
University City, wrote The American Pol- 
icy of Intervention in the Caribbean“ in 
1940 as an abstract of a thesis for the doctor 
of philosophy degree at the University of Il- 
linois. A few extracts are reprinted here.) 

At the Havana Conference, in 1928, Charles 
Evans Hughes, the head of the American 
delegation, defended the American policy of 
intervention as a means to protect American 
lives and property in the Caribbean. This 
was an oversimplification of the entire situa- 
tion; for, aside from protecting lives and 
property, the American Government has 
played the role in this area of missionary, 
broker, policeman, and, In general, over- 
lord. 

THE MIRROR OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Before the Spanish-American War, the at- 
titude of the American Government was 
definitely opposed to intervention in the af- 
fairs of other states. In 1898, however, it 
found itself in the position of taking up arms 
to ald the Cubans in their fight for in- 
dependence, Having taken an active hand in 
Caribbean affairs, the Government was now 
prepared to develop a new attitude. 

Within several years, the Untted States had 
made a ward out of Cuba by retaining for it- 
self the right to intervene in the island. 
Furthermore, the United States had taken 
the Isthmus of Panama, in which the right 
of intervention was secured, and had placed 
the Dominican Republic in what might be 
termed “protective custody.” 

Secretary of State Elihu Root attempted to 
limit the sphere of action of the American 
Government in the Caribbean; and, for sev- 
eral years, although the United States held 
a dominant position in this area, it at- 
tempted, at least, to refrain from taking ac- 
tion in elections and other matters. Before 
1909 the American Government possessed the 
right of intervention; but it assured th? 
states of the Caribbean that they need fear 


no intervention unless conditions reached 


anarchy. 

The advent of Philander C. Knox to the 
State Department meant a new policy for 
the United States. This is the period of 
dollar diplomacy; in the period also the State 
Department. began to question the right of 
a de facto government to have de jure rec- 
ognition from the United States. It was 
during the Taft administration that the 
United States intervened actively in the 
affairs of the Caribbean countries. Where 
Theodore Roosevelt had secured the coopers- 
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tion of the President of Mexico in promoting 
the peace of Central America, Knox preferred 
to take action alone to extinguish bad men 
from the area and thus to find the solution 
ot the problem. In order to protect Ameri- 
can lives and property in Nicaragua, Knox 
Proceeded to secure a government more 
amenable to the wishes of Secretary Knox. 

The closing year of the Taft administration 
brought with it a new interpretation of the 
American right to intervene in Cuba. No 
longer would the United States wait to inter- 
vene until Cuba reached the state of anarchy; 
Knox would exert his influence to prevent 
that state from being reached. The Ameri- 
Can Minister in Havana was authorized to 
veto any act of the government which he 
believed to be against Cuba’s best interests. 

Woodrow Wilson brought to American for- 
eign policy in this area a new idealism which, 
although the President was unaware of it, 
fitted into the scheme of things set up by 
Knox. Wilson hated the use of force in in- 
ternational relations; but he was equally 
vociferous in his thunderings against those 
who used force in domestic affatrs—even in 
foreign states. 

In Mexico, Huerta was eliminated after the 
landing of troops at Vera Crug, presumably 
to exact an apology which Huerta refused 
to give, and to prevent the landing of supplies 
going to his government. Marines occupied 
Haiti and set up an autocratic government 
of their own rather than one which might 
have been as constitutional in 
Wilson's use of that word. A military gov- 
ernment was set up in the Dominican Re- 
Public, while in Panama troops were in com- 
Pelte control of a whole province in order to 
Secure justice for Americans there. 

It is truly ironic that a President who had 
been in general opposed to the use of force 
in international relations should himself 80 
frequently order the use of forcible means 
to secure his ends. 

Perhaps it is best to interpret Wilson by 
the use of his own words, written long be- 
fore he had the position of Chief Executive: 
“The man who sits in the calmness and still- 
ness of a study and cavils at a man who is 
in the midst of the infinitely various and 
difficult affairs of the actual arena of public 
Matters should be very careful to revise his 
Judgments before he condemns the man.” 

The reaction to the World War, the in- 
creasing number of complaints against the 
presence of American troops in the Carib- 
bean, and the appointment of Hughes to be 
head of the State Department brought about 
& sudden change in the policy of the United 
States. Plans were made to withdraw troops 
from the Dominican Republic, and improved 
conditions were forthcoming in Haiti. How- 
ever, when Hughes was replaced, the Amer- 
ican policy began to return to the. old 
Position. 

It ts clear that Frank Kellogg was unable 
to regard the small countries of the Carib- 
bean as in any way outside the American 
Sphere of action. The Secretary of State 
hated and feared bolshevism, and thought 
that he saw it becoming prominent all over 
Mexico and Central America, “Property” 
became again the “key” word of the Ameri- 
can policy; and when Mexico showed little 
regard for the rights of property, Kellogg 
announced that his patience was exhausted 
and it might be necessary for the American 
Government to take measures, forcible ones 
if necessary, in order to protect American 
Property as well as lives. Im Nicaragua, the 
Protection of property absorbed the interest 
of the State Department, and soon after 
their evacuation, under the Hughes policy, 
in 1925, the marines were returned. 

Already, however, the Latin American 
States were prepared to take up the cudgels 
against this American policy and those 
Which had preceded it; and at the Havana 
Conference of 1928 it was apparent that the 
United States must either give up its policy 
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of meddling in Caribbean affairs on a uni- 
lateral basis or be faced with the possibility 
of being without friends anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It is during the Hoover administration 
that we have the first signs of what was later 
called the policy of the good neighbor. Her- 
bert Hoover announced that during his ad- 
ministration, at least, the United States 
would not use force to secure or maintain 
contracts between American citizens and 
foreign governments. After a study of con- 
ditions in Haiti, Hoover announced that plans 
were being made for the evacuation of the 
marines from that country. Withdrawal was 
begun of the forces in Nicaragua. The non- 
recognition policy of Knox and Wilson had 
already been given up with the recognition 
in 1930, in various Latin American countries 
of new governments which had gained power 
through the use of force and revolution. 

It remained for Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
complete the task of ending the policy of 
intervention. The only troops still left in 
the Caribbean, those in Haiti, were with- 
drawn, the right of intervention in Cuban 
affairs under the Platt amendment given up 
and, in general, this right was given up in 
every country. President Roosevelt himself 
announced that “the maintenance of con- 
stitutional government in other nations is 
not a sacred obligation devolving upon the 
United States.” 

For those who still doubted the sincerity 
of the American President's declaration, the 
United States, at the conference of 1936 at 
Buenos Aires, became a signatory of a con- 
ventlon in which it renounced the right to 
use force, under international law, under any 
circumstances, and specifically agreed to the 
provision that “intervention by one state in 
the internal or external affairs of another 
state is condemned.” The break with the 
past was now complete, 


Vietnam: Nation of Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 13, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point an excellent 
article entitled “Vietnam: Nation of Ref- 
ugees,” written by Harry Altshuler and 
published in the New York World-Tele- 
gram of August 16, 1965; and an excel- 
lent article entitled “The Plight of Ref- 
ugee in Vietnam,“ written by Leo Cherne 
and published in the Des Moines Register 
of July 6, 1965. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York World-Telegram, Aug. 
16, 1965] 
VIETNAM: NATION OF REFUGEES 
(By Harry Altshuler) 

Leo Cherne went to Vietnam to look for 
refugees—and found a nation of them. He 
saw wounded youngsters crowding hospitals 
two or three to a bed; mothers trudging end- 
less roads carrying their children; villagers 
with nowhere to flee, camped in the open 
beside the ruins of their homes. 

“The truth of Vietnam today is that the 
Vietnamese are a nation of „% he 
said, describing a recent 10-day visit to the 
war-ravaged country. 
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Cherne, a lean, graying man of 53, went 
as chairman of the International Rescue 
Committee, which for more than 30 years 
has been helping refugees from despotism 
and war. 

INTO DENSE JUNGLE 

The IRC now is mounting the biggest 
emergency effort in its history to provide 
some of the medicine, food and shelter so 
desperately needed by the Vietnamese. 

Cherne went to the town of Dong Xoai, in 
dense jungle 60 miles northwest of Saigon, 
by Army helicopter along with a U.S. Army 
civil affairs team. 

Their purpose was to find out what was 
left of the town after it had been overrun 
by Vietcong Communist forces, what the 
emergency needs were and how they could 
be met. 

They learned these things and more, for 
there recently has been a major shift in 
Vietcong tactics, the villagers said. 


MURDER, PLUNDER 


Now it has become an all-out effort to 
scorch the earth, to kill indiscriminately and 
to leave no means of livelihood, no grain or 
rice, behind. 

The war was never easy on the villagers. 
For years it has been the policy of Vietcong 
raiders to seize most of whatever food they 
found under guise of taxation; to conscript 
whatever 14, 15, or 16-year-old lads fell into 
their hands, and to kill or kidnap village 
officials, teachers, or nurses. 

Now it is worse. 

“The entered every home and 
hut,” Cherne said. They took every grain 
of rice, every bit of dried fish or meat, 
Every penny of money. In a town of 3,000 
inhabitants, they killed or injured more than 
1,000—and these victims were civilians, not 
troops. Hundreds of children were maimed, 
blinded, or killed. 

They left behind not one single day's 
food. Within 24 hours the U.S. Army pro- 
vided a week's supply of rice, and I under- 
took to buy 2,000 pounds of dried fish in 
Saigon. Army helicopters flew it in, and 
flew out the wounded.” 

Why the new policy of total terror? 

Cherne said it is “a short-term effort * * * 
but the Communists are putting all their 
chips on it.” He said: They cannot carry 
food with them; they must live off the land, 
so they are deliberately risking their future, 
sacrificing the long-term continuity of food 
supplies, in the effort to create maximum 
paralysis and panic right now. 

OFFICIALS FLEE 


“They hope they can leave Saigon isolated 
and produce the collapse of the whole struc- 
ture,” he said, stabbing at the air with his 
cigarette. 

So far, no major provincial capital has 
fallen. But there is no reason to believe 
that will continue,” said Cherne. 

“Village government,” he said “has become 
tenuous in nature.” 

In Dong Xoai, there was no vilage chief 
and no assistant chief. The chief had suf- 
fered a flesh wound and left in a copter 
for hospital treatment. The assistant simply 
fled. Nobody was ready to blame him; they 
knew the finger was on him, If he had stayed 
he would have been killed or kidnaped in 
the next Vietcong raid. Nobody wanted the 
job. 

Local government 
Cherne found. 

“It is hard to be critical; local authorities 
are certain to die if they remain,” he ex- 
plained. “Already, more than 10,000 chiefs 
have been murdered or kidnaped.” 

A few Americans are working with the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, which attempts to 
care for the floodtide of refugees. 

Cherne recalled one of them, a young 
Negro nurse who had volunteered for a Viet- 
nam job after serving a 2-year tour in the 
Peace Corps in Africa. 


simply evaporated, 
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SHRUGS OFF DANGER 


“How do you feel about doing war work— 
after devoting 2 years to the cause of peace?“ 
Cherne asked her. 

“It is the same effort for the same pur- 
poses,” she told him proudly. 

As for the danger, the nurse said she felt 
it, but shrugged it off: “You get used to it.” 

That was the attitude of the Vietnamese, 
too, who have been living with war for 20 
years. They get used to war. But they are 
not used to the new type of total terror, 
Cherne said. 

In Quinhom, a major coastal city, the big- 
gest city in Binhdinh province, he learned 
there were 94,696 registered refugees in the 
province as of July 1. Since the total popu- 
lation of the province is 804,000, more than 
10 percent of its inhabitants were refugees. 


TIN-ROOFED SHACKS 


They were camped in hastily built shacks 
off the main highway through the town. 
Some were in refugee centers built by the 
refugee themselves, with material provided 
by the Vietnamese Government. Living con- 
ditions were primitive. 

“It is clear the problem is not going to 
disappear,” Cherne said, “so now there are 
efforts to build more durable facilities.” 

These—according to pictures that fluttered 
in a sheaf from his hands to the: desktop— 
will be tin-roofed shacks along a dirt path, 
hardly equaling the Waldorf-Astoria in ele- 
gance, but still an improvement over present 
living conditions for the refugees. 

In 12 coastal cities, there is a total of about 
a half million refugees. Some 70,000 of them 
turned up in the last month alone. It is 
believed that another 300,000 unregistered 
refugees are in Saigon, where they drift in 
to live with relatives and friends. 

Another million are like those in Dong 
Xoail—refugees who cannot flee, surrounded 
by the Vietcong. Their homes have been 
destroyed, but they cannot leave the area. 

This is the group Cherne sees as in the 
most serious trouble. The Vietnamese army 
and civilian organizations try to fly emer- 
gency rations to the villages, but in many 
villages the helicopters cannot land. Their 
story then must remain untold, though it 
can be imagined. 

UNTOLD STORY 

What he saw with his own eyes and what 
he was told by the villagers and officials has 
convinced Cherne that there is no love 
oe the people of Vietnam for the Viet- 


ase the peasants supporting and shelter- 
ing the guerrillas? 

“On the contrary,” he asserted, “having 
been savagely victimized by the Vietcong, 
they view them as their enemies.” 

[From the Des Moines Register, July 6, 1965] 
THE PLIGHT OF REFUGEES IN VIETNAM 
(By Leo Cherne) 

Sargon, Sourm Vrernam.—Vietnam has be- 
come a nation of refugees. Some 380,000 
peasants and villagers have crowded into the 
coastal towns as a result of Vietcong harass- 
ment. 

Wherever the Vietcong have struck or 
threaten to strike—and this covers much of 
the countryside right up to the edge of Sai- 
gon—the Vietnamese people are often up- 
rooted, homeless, ill or wounded, hungry. 
They are in desperate need of the essentials 
of life food., clothing, shelter, medical care. 

VOTING WITH THEIR FEET 


The refugee problem is nothing new for 
Vietnam. In the summer of 1954, shortly 
after the defeat of the French and the sign- 
ing of the Geneva agreement which parti- 
tioned the country along the 17th parallel, a 
massive flow of refugees from the Commu- 
nist north had already begun. 
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The International Rescue Committee 
(IRC) set up an emergency program to aid 
these people who were voting for freedom 
in the only way they could, with their feet. 
Eventually almost 900,000 Vietnamese cast 
their lot with freedom by making the trip 
from the north. 

The direction of the refugee flow clearly 
contradicts the claim that the Vietnamese do 
not understand the nature of the struggle 
against communism or are indifferent to the 
rule by the Communist north. Only about 
10,000 Vietnamese crossed the 17th parallel 
heading north and many of those were Viet- 
cong cadre returning home for more train- 
in 

g: THEY MUST FLEE AGAIN 

Many who escaped south 10 years ago, now 
must flee again. They are the peasants and 
the villagers of Vietnam, the very people the 
Vietcong are supposed to have won to their 
side. My observations and conversations with 
Vietnamese and Americans here, have con- 
vinced me that the Vietcong have so savagely 
terrorized the peasantry that they have made 
them their mortal enemies, 

I helicoptered from Saigon to Dong Xoai 
shortly after the siege which resulted in 33 
American and 650 Vietmamese casualties. 
The Vietcong had burned out a large portion 
of the town. For a brief time they had oc- 
cupied the village. They entered every house- 
hold and stripped it of every scrap of food 
and every piaster which could be used to 
buy food. 

When the Vietcong retreated they left Dong 
Xoai a smoldering ruin and streets filled with 
broken, smashed bodies (many of them 
women and children)—some dead, others 
dying, still others condemned to live the rest 
of their lives horribly maimed. 

U.S, RESCUE MISSION 


The dust of battle had hardly settled when 
personnel] from the U.S. Operations Mission 
(USOM) (our civilian aid program) and the 
U.S. Army Civil Affairs officers entered the 
town to take an inventory of needs. 

It was arranged to fly in 5,000 kilos of rice. 
On behalf of the IRC I undertook to obtain 
500 kilos of protein-rich fish and 50 pounds 
of salt, also to be flown in by U.S. Army heli- 
copter. 

These supplies, together with some pow- 
dered milk which Vietcong somehow missed, 
kept the people of Dong Toni from starving 
in a country in which starvation is rare. 

Emergency medical treatment was begun 
immediately. 

I have read much about our military in- 
volvement in Vietnam. But at Dong Xoai I 
could not help thinking that much of our 
work in Vietnam is not military in the strict 
sense, that much of our efforts are construc- 
tive, even life sustaining. 

The children are a very special part of the 
tragedy of Vietnam, I have seen more hor- 
ribly injured, broken, maimed children in a 
week in Vietnam than in my lifetime. There 
are perhaps 100,000 war-orphaned children in 
Vietnam. 

EMERGENCY FUND DRIVE 

We in the IRC have set an emergency fund 
goal of $2.5 milllon—the highest in our 33- 
year history. The majority of these funds 


$500,000 in medicines to ald the Vietnamese. 
We hope to get a large measure of support 
from the American people. 


suffering of these people, no 
the outcome of the war in Vietnam, we will 
have failed in our purpose as Americans 
as human beings. 


September 13, 1965 
Tax Sharing for Quality Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 18, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
encouraging response to a bill, HR. 
10696, that I recently introduced which 
would provide for the Federal Govern- 
ment to share its revenues with the vari- 
ous States for the purpose of improving 
their educational systems. Senators, 
Representatives, Governors, State legis- 
lators, educators, journalists, and inter- 
ested citizens have rallied in support of 
this proposal. I think it is, in concept, 
one of the greatest advances the 89th 
Congress can make in the field of educa- 
tion. 

In the Knoxville News Sentinel of 
August 29 Mr. Mike Miller pointed up 
some of the background to this measure. 
Believing it of interest to my colleagues, 
under unanimous consent, I include 
“Brock’s Idea Wins Support” in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 
Bnock's Ipea WINS SUPPORT: 

PROPOSED 


ScHoor, Am 


(By Mike Miller) 

WASHINGTON.—Republican Representative 
WILLIAM E. Brock, of Tennessee’s Third Dis- 
trict, has unveiled the product of 2 years 
of study and hard work in the form of a bill 
to turn 5 percent of the Federal Income tax 
money collected by Uncle Sam over to State 
and local governments to finance their school 
systems. 

Brock’s proposal should make interesting 
reading for Knox Countians, who will go 
to the polls next month to decide whether 
to levy a i-cent local sales tax upon them- 
selves to meet the mounting costs of educa- 
tion. The Chattanoogan is confident that 
his formula for tax sharing for education 
would help bail the States out of a seem- 
ingly hopeless dilemma without raising Fed- 
eral taxes and without further centraliza- 
tion of control in Washington. 

Representative Brock, first elected to the 
House in 1962, says he had been in Washing- 
ton only 6 months when he concluded that 
something had to give or the Federal system 
as we know it would destroy itself. State 
and local governments, he says, are reaching 
their limits in levying taxes to meet the 
soaring costs of government. 

EDUCATION COST SPIRALS 


State and local expenditures last year 
were six times as great as in 1948. Educa- 
tion costs alone went up 700 percent dur- 
ing the same period. And the cost of edu- 
cation nationally is expected to double in 
the next 7 x 

Meanwhile, the States are taxing every- 
thing in sight to stay above water. State 
and local taxation is increasing twice as fast 
as income with no relief for the taxpayer in 
sight. 

Representative Brock says Congress has 
responded with big Federal aid programs 
that don't really meet local needs since they 
are drafted for the country as a whole. 
While California’s urgent need is for con- 
struction money for school buildings, Ten- 
nessee’s crying need is for higher teacher 
salaries, he said. 

So Brock set out to draw up a plan to 
share Uncle Sam's take with the States, 
leaving enough flexibility for the States to 
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apply the funds to the most urgent needs 
Without too many strings attached. The 
idea was simple enough, but the formula 
for it out has perplexed some of the 
Nation’s finest minds. 


4 LOT OF RESEARCH 


Over the past 2 years, Brock has contacted 
every Governor and conferred with many 
leading educators. He studied Canada’s tax 
rebate program and worked closely with the 
Brookings Institution. Now the formula has 
taken shape and one who helped put it in 
final form is young Victor Ashe of Knoxville, 
u student at Yale who is working as a con- 
Bressional Intern in Representative Brock’s 
Office this summer. 

Generally speaking, half of the fund would 
be returned to the States solely on the num- 
ber of students enrolled in its public schools. 
The other half would be allocated on each 
State's effort—the percentage of gross per- 
Sonal income being spent on education. 

Representative Brock says his formula is 
unique in offering an incentive to the States 
Without creating such a gap between those 
States doing the most and those doing the 
least as to discourage those States at the 
bottom. Alhough Tennessee ranks low on 
the effort scale, Brock says his plan would 
increase the State’s dollar investment per 
Pupil by more than 35 percent. 

While Brock is a conservative who is prone 
to knock the big Federal Government, he ac- 
knowledges that the Federal income tax is 
the best vehicle for carrying out his plan. 
“It is highly efficient and generally equitable. 
It expands with a growing economy. It has, 
On the whole, been administered most effec- 
tively at the Federal level,” he said. 

The idea of sharing Federal tax revenues 
With the States popped up when Barry Gold- 
Water proposed it on a large scale during the 
Presidential campaign last year. The John- 
son administration replied that it was study- 
ing that very thing. But Goldwater had no 
details of how it would work, and the admin- 
istration has so far failed to act. 

Brock knows his plan will be controversial, 
but he is already picking up support. The 
Republican task force on education met to 
study the proposal after Broce introduced it 
last week. Some members of the tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee have ex- 
pressed interest. 

Brock hopes for hearings before the com- 
mittee early next year. 


My Responsibility to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 13, 1965 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, recently I 
had the opportunity to meet with the 
Indiana delegates to the Rexall Teen 
Forum. The interest in national and 
international affairs displayed by these 
young people was very impressive. 

One of the delegates, Nycha Schlegel, 
of Daleville, Ind., has submitted to me a 
copy of her essay entitled “My Responsi- 
bility to America.” Because of the fine 
concepts it expresses and the excellent 


quality of this essay, I ask unanimous ' 


consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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My RESPONSIBILITY TO AMERICA 
(By Nycha Schlegel, Daleville, Ind.) 

In a very few years we, today’s youth, shall 
be the adults in a very highly complex 
world, Because our future actions may 
well decide between freedom or tyranny for 
the coming generations, we have the imme- 
diate responsibility of p. ourselves to 
meet this great burden which will be placed 
upon us. 

We must, first of all, learn to accept and 
live with our fellow men regardless of their 
color, religion, or background. If this les- 
son is not learned well, our society is des- 
tined to fall. 

Next, each of us must find his place in the 
world. Although very few people will attain 
greatness, we must all live our lives in a use- 
ful capacity. We must not only discover how 
we shall use our lives, but we must educate 
ourselves as much as possible in order to 
achieve success and happiness in life. 

It is necessary that we prepare ourselves 
now to be respected citizens in our demo- 
cratic society. Since we shall soon be able 
to select our own leaders in elections, we 
much educate ourselves now so that we shall 
be able to make the intelligent choices so 
vital to our continued freedom. 

Finally, we must learn to have faith in 
our great democratic society. This faith 
must be so great that we may instill in our 
heart such a burning desire for freedom and 
truth that we cannot be content until this 
same freedom and truth is enjoyed by every- 
one in the world. 


Cy Rice, Veteran Milwaukee Newsman, 
Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, after 
43 years of active service, one of Wis- 
consin's best known and best loved news- 
papermen has announced his retirement. 
He is Cyrus F. Rice of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Cy began his career on the Milwaukee 
Journal, moved to the Chicago Times 
and old Chicago’s American. Since 1941 
he has worked for the Sentinel except 
for a brief period in 1962 when he was 
a television commentator and reporter. 
Although he has attracted a wide read- 
ing audience for his weekly columns on 
drama and literature, he probably is best 
known as a political writer. 

For the past 18 years, Cy Rice has 
covered local, State, and National poli- 
tics, from party conventions to grassroots 
ward meetings. 

In fact, the very last story which Cy 
covered as a regular working newsman 
was a meeting of Milwaukee's 11th Ward 
Democratic Unit at which I reported on 
Vietnam. It always is a pleasure to see 
him, but I felt extremely privileged that 
his last news story was on my remarks 
of that evening. 

Cy Rice is one of a vanishing breed of 
newsmen. He is a genuinely memorable 
personality, a colorful writer, and a 
fiercely independent spirit. 

Although he knows the city of Mil- 
waukee as few others do, his horizons 
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extend far beyond the limits of our com- 
munity. An interest in the law spurred 
him to obtain a law degree from Mar- 
quette University. Well read in Amer- 
ican and English literature, he has writ- 
ten with depth and insight on writers 
and writing. He has been a lifelong de- 
votee of the theater, and numbers among 
his acquaintances some of the Nation’s 
top stage personalities. 

As a political writer Cy Rice has few 
peers. He had the ability to coax in- 
formation out of politicians which they 
might have been reluctant even to tell 
their most trusted confidants. He talked 
to political figures as if he were a friend, 
not a newspaperman. And even though 
he often printed what they told him, he 
seldom lost a friendship because he was 
scrupulously accurate, and never broke 
a confidence. 

Such was Cy’s skill that Republicans 
saw him as a Republican and Democrats 
as a Democrat. Even his fellow report- 
ers were at a loss to pinpoint his po- 
litical learnings. If Cy had a point of 
view, he let Duffy J. Guffey express it. 

Duffy was a character Cy created as 
Milwaukee’s “alderman at large.” A 
toughly cynical politician, Duffy occa- 
sionally broke into print to make hu- 
morous, pertinent, and sometimes biting 
comments on the lighter aspects of the 
city’s political scene. 

The late President Kennedy was a fan 
of Duffy’s and of Cy Rice. The two men 
became acquainted in 1960 when John 
F. Kennedy, then the Massachusetts's 
Senator, stumped the State of Wisconsin 
in the presidential primary. Cy Rice- 
covered his campaign. 

Many Milwaukeeans remember—and 
I'm sure Cy will never forget—President 
Kennedy’s 1962 visit to Milwaukee for a 
fund-raising dinner. As the President 
left his plane a group of local dignitaries 
was waiting. But the President had 
spotted Cy Rice standing in the large 
crowd along a storm fence. 

The Chief Executive, ignoring others 
including the local politicians for a mo- 
ment, strode to the fence to greet the 
newspaperman. It was an experience 
about which Cy has written on more than 
one occasion. 

Even though he is officially retired, Cy 
will continue to write for his wide audi- 
ence, The Sentinel editors have prom- 
ised that his weekly column on drama 
and literature will continue. Even Duf- 
fy J. Guffey may turn up now and then. 
He also plans to write articles for the 
local publication, Exclusively Yours. 

I am sure his many friends and read- 
ers join me in wishing Cy Rice many 
more years of journalistic achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to acquaint my 
colleagues further with the distinguished 
career of this colorful American journa- 
ist, I am pleased to insert at this point 
in the Recorp articles on the retirement 
of Cy Rice which appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and the Milwaukee 
Journal of Friday, September 3, 1965: 
[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Sept. 3, 1965] 
Cy Rice, SENTINEL POLITICAL WRITER, RETIRES; 

ENDS 43 Years as NEwWSMAN 
(By Harvey Schwandner) 

Around midnight Thursday, Cy Rice 

yanked a cover over his typewriter in the 
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Milwaukee Sentinel city room and strode off 
to retirement. 

He is 65 and he feels it in his bones. 
That's the way he puts it and he should 
know. 

Cy Rice has put in almost 43 years in the 
news and communications business, He is 
one of Wisconsin's most widely known 


newspapermen. 

For years he has covered politics with a 
hard and sometimes cynical eye. He has also 
covered the theater with deep affection, in- 
sight, and knowledge. 

He has covered most of the runs in our 
town at one time or another. He has a host 
of friends outside the city room as well as in 
it. He knows who has the answers and he 
knows how to get stories when the youngsters 
fall on their faces. 

Cy Rice is one of the few remaining char- 
acters in our profession. He has the capacity 
to almost destroy a typewriter with a scowl 
when he is working on a difficult story. 
Sometimes he grumbles to his machine when 
the words do not come just right. 

When it is necessary to roar at a missing 
copy boy, he can do it with the best of them, 
in a voice composed of gravel and cinders. 

A 100-percent Irishman, Cy has a sense of 
humor that goes deep. 

Some years ago he invented a character, 
Duffy J. Guffey, “Milwaukee’s alderman at 
large,” a portly fellow with a scowl, a fat 
cigar, and a bowler hat. 

Mr. Guffey, according to Rice, held forth 
at Herman's Heist on Meinecke Avenue. 

When Guffey was not putting away boiler- 
makers and helpers, he spewed forth wisdom 
on issues of the day and the general sins 
of political life. 

Politicians read the word from Guffey with 
delight and sometimes twinges. The reason— 
sometimes the barbs hit home. 

Rice's love of the Irish and Ireland moved 
. him some years ago to visit the lund of his 
ancestors. He tramped over much of the 
country and came back feeling refreshed. 

Rice lives with his wife, Cleo, at 773 North 
Prospect Avenue. 

Cy Rice has a law degree but he has never 
practiced law. He studied law at Marquette 
University while working nights at the 
Sentinel. 

Just why he never quit the newspaper 
business to go into law has never been ex- 
plained completely by Barrister Rice and it's 
a bit late to push the matter now. 

When Cy retires, he is going to put more 
effort into his only hobbies—reading and 
walking. He will also continue to write a 
weekly column for the Sentinel on the the- 
ater and literature. 

And if Rice should happen to bump into 
Duffy J. Guffey on Meinecke Avenue and take 
a few notes, you just might see that in 
print, too. 


From the Milwaukee Journal, Sept. 3, 1965] 


Cy Rice Enps Lono CAREER AS SENTINEL 
POLITICAL WRITER 

Cyrus F. Rice retired Thursday as à full- 
time reporter with the Milwaukee Sentinel 
after 43 years in news and other communica- 
tions work. His retirement coincided with 
his 65th birthday. Rice will continue to 
write a weekly column on drama and litera- 
ture for the Sentinel. And, there may be an 
occasional humorous column on politics 
about the fictional character Rice created: 
Duffy J. Guffey, Milwaukee alderman at 
large. 
For the last 18 years, Rice specialized in 
political reporting, from ward meetings to 
national conventions. 

Rice worked on the Milwaukee Journal as 
a reporter and rewrite man from 1923 to 
1936. From 1936 to 1941 he worked on the 
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old Chicago Times and the former Chicago 
American as a reporter, and worked for a 
publicity firm. 

Since 1941 he has worked for the Sentinel 
except for a brief period in 1962 as a tele- 
vision commentator and reporter on WISN- 
TV. 

Rice also plans to continue writing articles 
of general interest for the local publication 
Exclusively Yours, 

The veteran reporter said he planned trips 
to New York City, Washington, and Min- 
neapolis in the near future. He plans to at- 
tend plays and view new theaters in those 
cities, using the experiences for his weekly 
column. 

Rice also is planning a trip to England 
and Ireland next spring. 

He was born in Minneapolis September 2, 
1900. He attended Minneapolis schools and 
St. Thomas College, and was enrolled for 2 
years in the Marquette University College of 
Journalism. 

In 1946, he received a law degree from 
Marquette. He attended law school while 
working as a reporter for the Sentinel. 


Survivorship Benefits for Servicemen—V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have previously indicated the benefits 
and the commuted value of such benefits 
to privates and noncommissioned officers 
who lose their lives today in defense of 
their country. I want to include as a 
part of my remarks today the case of a 
second lieutenant who has 4 years of 
service at the time of his death and who 
leaves dependent parents: 

SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS FOR SERVICEMEN DYING 
Prom SERVICE-CONNECTED CAUSES 
ABSUMPTIONS 

1. Second lieutenant, U.S. Army; 

2. Age 23 at death; 

3. Death was service connected; 

4. Four years’ service at death; 

5. Four years in grade at death; 

6. Assumed average monthly pay was $329; 

7. Base pay at death was $384.30 a month; 

8. Left dependent parents (no other in- 
come), each age 50; 

9. Parents live out their expectations of 
life (mother, 27.7 years; father, 23 years). 


Benefits 


and type of pas- ee 
period 


PIIA VA: peas 36- 
U80. 412(a). 
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Mother. VA: 10 
— — UNas -sivee re 
yd . 1 


! Beginning at age 
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+ Beginning 
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Progress in Hydrospace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on August 
24, I had the pleasure of reporting to 
my colleagues the kickoff of what may 
be the greatest undersea adventure ever 
experienced by man. At that time Proj- 
ect Sealab II was just getting underway. 

Today, I am pleased to inform my col- 
leagues that the daring experiment is 
progressing with undreamed-of success. 
The following articles in this week's Time 
and Business Week magazines describe 
with precise detail the continuing prog- 
ress of our bold men in hydrospace: 

[From Time magazine, Sept. 19, 1965] 
JOURNEY TO INNER SPACE 

From under the churning Pacific last week 
came the sound of a human voice: “Greet- 
ings, earth people.” Far from a Jules Verne 
fantasy, it was the breezy salutation of one 
of the men of Sealab II, the U.S. capsule in 
inner space 205 feet down on the ocean floor, 
one-half mile off the coast near La Jolla, 
Calif. The 10 aquanauts on board, led there 
2 weeks ago by astronaut-turned-aquanaut 
Scott Carpenter, were winding up the first 
part of a 45-day adventure that aims to dis- 
cover man’s capacity to live comfortably and 
work effectively at the lower depths. 

A project of the U.S. Navy and the Univer- 
sity of California’s Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, Sealab is the Nation's most 
ambitious effort thus far to explore and even- 
tually exploit the ocean’s great store of food, 
oll, and mineral resources. In Sealab I, 
which submerged last year off Bermuda, four 
Navymen proved that they could stay down 
at 192 feet for 9 days. Now 3 teams of 10 
aquanauts each plan to stay underwater for 
16 days at a stretch, with Carpenter remain- 
ing a whole month. 

Sealab II will enable the United States 
partly to catch up with, and in several re- 
spects to exceed, the undersea exploits of 
France's Jacque-Yves Cousteau (Time cover, 
Mar. 28, 1960). He has stationed teams of 
divers at 80 feet for 1 week. This week, in 
his third major project, six French divers in a 
spherical capsule will live for 15 days at 330 
feet in the sea off the Riviera resort at Cap 
Ferrat. 

PAPA TOPSIDE 

Built at a cost of $850,000, Sealab II is a 
12-by-57-foot steel cylinder that houses a 
well-equipped scientific and medical labora- 
tory, a compact galley, and a dining area with 
bunks lining the walls. Standing by on the 
surface is a support barge linked to Sealab 
by an umbilical cable for power and com- 
munications. From the barge, Navy Capt. 
George F, Bond, 50, whom the aquanauts call 
“Papa Topside,” bosses the exercise, chats 
with them by intercom and observes them by 
closed-circuit television, 

Topside keeps a careful watch over the 
aquanuts’ condition. Each morning the 
doctor on board sealab takes blood, saliva, 
and urine samples, checks the quanauts’ 
heartbeats, brain waves, and blood pressures. 
The aquanauts are tested for sight and hear- 
ing, strength, and coordination. At night 
each man sits down to an Electrowriter to 
file a confidential report to the surface on 
how he feels and, as Bond says, “what stinks 
about the program.” 
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TOPSY-TURVY LIFE 


Supplies are lowered to sealab in a small, 
Pressurized capsule—an aquatic dumbwaiter 
that brings in such goodies as chocolate cake 
and fresh meat to supplement the aqua- 
nauts' stock of freeze-dried food. The men 
can watch commercial TV but prefer to peer 
Out the portholes at the fish looking in at 
them. During the flight of Gemini 5, Aqua- 
Raut Carpenter even chatted directly with 
Astronaut Gordon Cooper. In case of emer- 
gency, the men could get power and fresh 
water from a tube linking them to shore, and 
they could surface in a 14-foot capsule an- 
chored outside the sealab. 

In the pressurized, artificial atmosphere 
of the capsule, life can be trying and topsy- 
tury. Matches will not burn and water boils 
only at temperatures above 300“. Fried foods 
are forbidden because of the greasy fumes. 
Fresh eggs can be dangerous: the toxic hy- 
drogen sulfide given off by their yokes can- 
not be serubbed“ out of the air with sea- 
labs purifying gear. The atmosphere has 
to be rigidly controlled. Because ordinary 
concentrations of oxygen become toxic when 
breathed under pressure for a long period 
(causing convulsions and pulmonary disease) 
and nitrogen has a narcotic effect, the aqua- 
nauts breathe a special mixture of gases: 4.3 
Percent oxygen, 18 percent nitrogen, and the 
rest helium. Even this mix is not perfect. 
Helium is so much lighter and less dense 
than nitrogen that the human voice resounds 
at a higher pitch than normal and words 
tumble out rapidly, producing a Donald 
Duck falsetto. To make themselves under- 
stood, the men must speak an octave lower 
and much slower than usual. 


DEEP DANGERS 


The aquanauts are doing more work than 
had been expected. They have set up an 
Outdoor station to measure ocean currents, 
and are performing about 100 marine biology 
and oceanography experiments. Each morn- 
ing at least two of them put on rubber “wet” 
Suits, strap on Mark VI breathing apparatus 
and slip out through a hatch on the bottom 
of the capsule. (The hatches can be held 
Open without flooding the sealab because the 
Pressure inside is equal to the pressure of 
the water outside.) 

The sea's extreme cold limits trips in 
ordinary wet suits to 2 hours at most, and 
darkness and the dangers of the deep prevent 
the aquanauts from venturing beyond a 225- 
foot perimeter. Neither do they swim more 
than 30 feet up or down, lest they fall victim 
to the deep sea diver’s greatest fear—the 
bends. If a diver comes up too fast, gases 
that have dissolved in his bloodstream from 
breathing under preesure form bubbles that 
lead to dizziness, nausea or even death. 

On the sorties outside, the aquanauts 
photograph the neighborhood, tag fish to 
record their movements, and collect marine 
samples. They are building concrete-block 
Pyramids as fish homes, and will lay “side- 
walks" with a gelatin mixture that is ex- 
pected to harden into a firm surface on the 
soft ocean floor. To experiment with under- 
water salvage, the Navy will sink an old 
fighter plane, have the aquanauts fill it with 
Ughtweight polyurethane foam, then see if 
the foam displaces enough water and is 
buoyant enough for the plane to float to the 
Surface. 

The aquanauts this week expect to get 
some help from a 7-foot, 270-pound bottle- 
nose porpolse named Tuffy. Trained by the 
Navy, Tuffy has been taught to come swim- 
ming at the sound of a buzzer. He will live 
in a pen near the support barge, carry mes- 
Sages and cables between the lab, its divers, 
and topside. 

BLOOMING HEALTH 

As the first team prepared to leave the lab 
and be replaced by a second crew last week, 
the men were physically in top shape, except 
for minor ear infections that are common 
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to divers who use hooded swimsuits. Doc- 
tors reported that the men were in excel- 
lent psychological health. Sealab's Captain 
Bond was particularly impressed with the 
aquanauts’ performance. That's what this 
experiment is all about,” he says, to see what 
man can do underwater.” 


[From Business Week magazine, 
Sept. 11, 1965] 


MAN Tests His LIMITS IN THE OCEAN'S 
DEPTHS 


(Nore—Navy's Sealab II, down for 45 days 
off California coast, is making the biggest 
attempt yet to measure human capability to 
live and work for long periods under the 
sea.) 

Sometime this weekend, nine U.S. Navy 
aquanauts will wind up a 15-day stay un- 
der 205 feet of water and rise to the surface 
of the ocean 1 mile off La Jolla, Calif. Be- 
hind them they will leave their under- 
water living quarters—Sealab II—and a 10th 
aquanaut, Comdr. M. Carpenter, on 
loan from the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Carpenter will remain on the ocean bot- 
tom for another 15 days. He will be joined 
there by a second group of nine divers and 
scientists, both Navy and civilian. At the 
end of their tour they will give way to a 
third and final group, which will occupy 
the $850,000 Sealab II until October 12. 

Major attempt: Altogether, the 45 days of 
experiments, both in and out of the under- 
water laboratory, will add up to the most 
massive research effort yet to measure man’s 
capability to live and work for long periods 
under the ocean. 

Last year, in the Sealab I ts off 
Bermuda, four men stayed down 11 days at 
193 feet. In 1963, Capt. Jacques-Yves Cous- 
teau of France and four other men operated 
for 30 days out of quarters submerged at a 
depth of 33 feet. 

The Navy moved its Sealab experiments to 
La Jolla this year because researchers wanted 
to experiment in water that was colder, and 
where visibility was poorer. In both Sea- 
lab experiments, however, they have been 
able to leave and reenter their underwater 
home freely as they work and explore the 
ocean around them. They can make 
“bounce dives” to depths below the capsule. 
But in the current tests, they are not per- 
mitted to return to the surface until the 
end of their 15 days of duty. 

I, FIVE YEARS TO GO 


The Sealab experiments are administered 
jointly by the Navy's Special Projects Office 
and the Office of Naval Research. They are 
part of the Navy's “man-in-the-sea pro- 
gram,” which will run to 1970. Representa- 
tives of the Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy trained for Sealab II and are on the 
teams. 

The goal of the program, as explained by 
Capt. George F. Bond, of the Navy Medical 
Corps, is “to give man the capability to 
freely explore the continental shelves of the 
world.” Bond is principal investigator for 
the Sealab project. 

Mobility: But although the men can move 
about, Sealab II cannot. It is tied to the 
ship that services it, and from there to shore 
by a cable that carries it electrical power and 
water. The Navy would like to cut this 
umbilical cord and Bond thinks it will in 
another 3 years. 

“At least one of the many sources of 
autonomous power that are being considered 
ought to come through for us.“ Bond says. 
Then a successor to Sealab II would have the 
mobility of a submarine. 

At present, however, Sealab II is little more 


than a pressurized cylindrical tank—12 feet 


in diameter and 57 feet long—with 3 
compartments and living quarters for 10 
men, 

Its pressure is set for the depth at which 
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it happens to be operating—in this case, 
205 feet. This permits the divers to enter 
and exit without passing through an airlock 
(although they must go through a cage that 
protects the entrance from sharks). 

The air bottles the men carry contain the 
same breathing gas mixture as Sealab II It- 
self—from 76.5 to 80 percent helium, 16 to 
19 percent nitrogen, and 4 to 45 percent 
oxygen. 

Great expectations: Though tied to shore, 
Sealab II is expected to open new worlds 
for marine biologists and geologists. By 
staying down for 15 days at a time, they 
should be able to do research that, were 
they operating from the surface, would take 
years to complete. 

A diver in a hard helmet” div- 
ing suit can remain at a depth of 205 feet for 
only 30 minutes. After that, he must under- 
go decompression for 414 hours. This greatly 
reduces his daily underwater effectiveness, 
An underwater-based aquanaut can stay 
down 15 days or longer with only one de- 
compression—but it must last 34 hours. 

Bond estimates one diver working from 
Sealab II can do the work of 35 divers oper- 
ating from the surface in the same amount 
of time. 

It. THE EXPERIMENTS 


Just how much and what kind of work is 
possible, however, is one of the questions still 
unanswered. Many work experiments are 
planned for Sealab H. These include the 
erection of a sea-bottom oil drilling rig, the 
salvage of a Navy aircraft, the building of 
various research structures, and the setting 
up of an underwater automatic weather 
station. 

Sealab II personnel will be testing ther- 
mally heated suits to see how this can im- 
prove their daily underwater work quotient. 
Other experiments will cover the psychologi- 
cal effects, if any, of confined living over 
extended periods. These tests, as well as the 
physiological studies, are the prime reason 
for keeping Carpenter down for 30 days con- 
tinuously, and for keeping another aquanaut, 
Lt. Robert E. Sonnenburg, of the Navy Medi- 
cal Corps, down for two 15-day periods. 
Sonnenburg, a member of the first team 
returning to the surface this weekend, will 
descend again with the third group, 

The purposes: The Navy is anxious to know 
how long it can safely keep men underwater 
in order to enhance its abilities at salvage 
and construction. And it also has its eyes 
open for ways to strengthen its underwater 
warfare capabilities. 

Commercial operators are anxious to move 
under the ocean on a more efficient basis, 
too, They—and representatives of foreign 
navies—are eagerly following the sealab 
experiments. Bond says, “The commercial 
operators are all over us, particularly salvage 
operators and mining specialists.” 

This leads Bond to warn that although the 
Navy has fairly well satisfied itself that man 
can work underwater, and now is deter- 
mining the degree, this doesn’t mean that 
the Sealab II idea is ready for commercial 
exploitation. “It is still experimental, and 
commercial adaptation is perhaps 3 years 
away.” 

The superior machine: One question arises: 
What can free divers, working out of an 
underwater base, do that manned submersi- 
bles with manipulative devices cannot do? 

Capt. Ray A. Spencer, on-the-scene com- 
mander of the project for the ONR, answers: 
“A man with 10 fingers and a brain is su- 
perior to a machine. He can do more things, 
move faster, react faster.” Thus, it is vital 
to find out how much he can do. 

Surfacing: The first team made a free 
swimming descent to their ocean home on 
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But before they can resume normal! living 
habits again, they must undergo the 34 hours 
of decompression. This is a gradual low- 
ering of the pressures om their bodies from 
the extreme high pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch experienced at their 205-foot 
depth to a normal surface pressure of 14.7 
pounds per square inch. In the process, the 
helium that saturates their bodles, is vented 
safely through their lungs. 

Communications: On the first night in 
Sealab II, the aquanauts listened to a brief 
radio conversation between Carpenter and 
two of his fellow astronauts, orbiting in 
Gemini 5. 

The aquanauts are in daily touch with a 
surface staging vessel by means of a two- 
way intercom, an electronic writing machine 
(a Victor Blectrowriter), and through closed- 
circuit television. Mail and small items are 
sent down in pressurized pots, called the 
“dumbwaiter.” 

Bond, who conceived the idea of the “sat- 
uration” dive, is called “Papa Topside” be- 
cause he usually commands his divers from 
the surface staging vessel. But on August 
31, he swam down to reenlist one of his Navy 
divers, torpedoman’s mate first class Billie 
Coffman. 

Bond says the next steps in the Navy's 
deep submergence projects will be to try for 
greater depths, first to 400 feet with Sealab 
II. then to 600 feet, and then perhaps to 1,000 
feet. 

“Most important to us is 600 feet. That 
will give us mastery of all the world’s con- 
tinental shelves.” 


Nothing Is Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
appearing in the Bakersfield Californian 
on August 18, of this year. The editorial 
deals with a subject which many of us 
have been trying to “get over” to the 
public, namely, that all money spent or 
given by the Federal Government must 
first come from the American taxpayer. 
The editorial quotes my colleague, GLEN 
Lipscoms, with approval. 

The editorial follows: 

NOTHING Is FREE 

When will Americans realize that the 
money spent by government is taken first 
from the people? Government does not get 
money from thin air, Government owns no 
mysterious source for revenue. Tax dollars 
provide the money spent, by government. 

California Congressman Lirscoms’s con- 
clusion makes sense: 

“It should come as no surprise to anyone 
that the money the Federal Government 
spends must ultimately come from the peo- 
ple, though all too often it seems that this 
fact ls overlooked or ignored.” 

Perhaps Americans are ignorant because, 
except for income and property levies, most 
taxes we pay are hidden. Everything Ameri- 
cans buy, from an article so small as a loaf 
of bread to one so as an automobile, 
carries a multitude of taxes levied at the raw 


` material, manufacturing, processing, trans- 


porting, re and other levels. Those 
taxes, like all other costs in the production 
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of goods and services, must be paid by con- 
sumers. 

This economic truth tends to be lost in 
face of widespread belief that government 
“gives” Americans and services. Gov- 
ernment can “give” nothing. Government 
takes tax dollars from the citizenry, now or 
at some future date, to pay the costs. 
Moreover, government tacks on handsome 
sums to cover administrative and bureau- 
cratic overhead. 

Nothing material in this world is free— 
government least of all. Each governmental 
spending project should be evaluated with 
this truth in mind. 


UPEC Marks Its 85th Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently the Portuguese Union of Cali- 
fornia, also known as the UPEC marked 
its 85th year of dedicated service to the 
citizens of Portuguese ancestry who live 
in this country, particularly in the west- 
ern part of the United States. 

This is a truly great organization with 
a remarkable list of achievements. I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial from the San 
Leandro Morning News of August 27, 
1965, which gives an appropriate tribute 
to this fine society: 

UPEC MARKS Irs 85TH YEAR 


The contributions made to the history 
of both San Leandro and the State of Cali- 
fornia by citizens of Portuguese descent are 
many and great. They include significant 
achievements in cultural, business, and re- 
ligious activities that are at least on an equal 
level with those made by any other group, 
one of the more outstanding being the for- 
mation of UPEC, otherwise known as the 
Portuguese Union of California. 

The organization, founded on August 1, 
1880, in San Leandro by 30 Portuguese im- 
migrants under the leadership of Antonio 
Fonte, was set up as a fraternal insurance 
society, a purpose it has admirably fulfilled 
as shown by its having paid out over $14 
million in benefits during the past 84 years. 

However, it is far more than just a frater- 
nal insurance society, the oldest organized 
in California. Over the years, as its sub- 
ordinate councils spread throughout the 
State and into Nevada, it has become a 
powerful cultural and social force. 

How it has managed to do this is sub- 
stantially due to the peculiar genius of the 
Portuguese people—a genius which enabled 
the citizens of Portugal, always a tiny coun- 
try, not only to provide a disproportionately 
large number of the world's explorers and 
create one of the world’s greatest empires, 
but also to make one of the greatest con- 
tributions to the history of democracy in 
the enlightened racial policies of the Portu- 
guese people. 

In the case of UPEC, this inherited genius 
has manifested itself repeatedly. It was 
shown initially in the s rule 
that membership would be extended to in- 
clude anyone, regardless of national origin 
or religious and political beliefs. It has been 
shown subsequently in a variety of ways, one 
of the more obvious being in its gift to the 
city of San Leandro of the beautiful white 
marble statue in Root Park, commemorat- 
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ing the early settlement of Portuguese in 
California. 


And it will be shown in yet other ways 
still—one of them being the creation of an 
extensive library of Portuguese books which 
will be available to the public in the new 
UPEC building in the heart of San Leandro. 

In view of the extraordinary achievemenis 
of this tion and the contributions 
which it and the people of Portuguese an- 
cestry have made and will continue to make 
to make to the life of the city and State, the 
Morning News today, on behalf of all citizens 
of the area, congratulates the UPEC and 
those of Portuguese descent, and expresses 
the wish that the festivities of the 79th An- 
nual Conyention of UPEC, to be held begin- 
ning today and extending through Tuesday, 
will be the best yet—to be exceeded only 
by those of the future when ever greater 
achievements have been recorded. 


Assistant Secretaries Are Presidential 
Emissaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Daily News recent editorial, 
which follows these remarks, outlining 
the success of the Latin American trip 
recently taken by Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs Jack A. 
Vaughn suggests a profound truth. 

President Johnson understands foreign 
policy management much better than 
many are willing toconcede. He has as- 
signed the best men he can find to As- 
sistant Secretary positions. He has sent 
them on person to person diplomatic 
trips. The policy is working. 

The Washington Daily News editorial 
also gives credit where credit is due to 
Jack Vaughn, Assistant Secretary of 
State. for Inter-American Affairs. I 
know my colleagues will join me in com- 
mending Secretary Vaughn for having 
performed so ably. 

The editorial follows: 

Man SOUTH OF THE BORDER 

When President Johnson sent Jack 
Vaughn on a 2-week tour of seven Latin 
American nations, the apparent purpose was 
to shore up lagging enthusiasm for the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 

As Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, Mr. Vaughn not only car- 
ried rank, but added prestige as a special 
emissary of the President, to whom he now 
will report. 

But he did something else—he spent a lot 
of time talking to people and looking in on 
their problems. While he also conferred with 
political leaders, it was his direct contact 
with people that highlighted his trip, 

As one observer noted, it has been a long 
time since an American official has got saddle 
sores from riding on the shoulders of citizens 
in a foreign country. Mr. Vaughn literally 
was hoisted to the shoulders of enthusiastic 
peasants as he visited small villages in Bo- 
livia, for instance. His reception nearly 
everywhere was spontaneously warm. 

This suggests several things: That the 
peoples of other countries, if they know 
about American efforts to help, are genuinely 
friendly, regardless of the reigning politi- 
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clans, And that Mr, Vaughn represents a 
type of diplomat the like of which we could 
use more of. He speaks fluent Spanish and 
his knowledge of South American countries 
comes of long and energetic experience. His 
penchant for getting out into the fields and 
villages is the most effective type of diplo- 
macy. 

President Johnson seems to have picked 
just the right man for this assignment, 
judging by reports from the Vaughn tour. 


The So-Called Crime Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, both this 
body and the Senate have passed a so- 
called crime bill. Neither bill meets the 
situation. 

The following editorial broadcast by 
WTOP here in Washington on Septem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1965, makes several im- 
portant points with regard to these bills. 
One of the most important of these 
Points is that a person who has been ac- 
cused or arrested for crime is not a crim- 
inal and cannot be considered one until 
the charge is proved in a court of law. 

It is my strong hope that no so-called 
crime bill will be forthcoming from the 
Congress until the Crime Commission 
makes its report. 

The editorial follows: 

THE SO-CALLED CRIME BILL 


This is a WTOP editorial. 

We can sympathize wholeheartedly with 
the effort by Congress to find new ways to 
ght crime. The crime bills passed by both 
the Senate and the House are in large part 
a reaction to increasing lawlessness in the 
District of Columbia. An object of both 
Measures is to remove some of the restric- 
tions on police, particularly in regard to 
arrest procedures. It seems to be a common 
assumption that the courts are too lenient 
With criminals and that law-enforcement 
omcers are operating under too many legal 
handicaps. 

But a common assumption is not neces- 
sarily a correct assumption. One problem in 
regard to the crime bills is that nobody seems 
able to prove that the Mallory Rule, for ex- 
ample, has any real bearing on how much 
crime is committed. Many people say there’s 
& connection—but satisfactory evidence to 
that effect seems to be lacking. 

What is even more important is that the 
court decisions which have raised such a hul- 
labaloo have an impeccable purpose—which 
is to protect the most basic rights of citizens. 
The point ought to be made again and again 
that an arrested person is not a criminal. 
Neither is an accused person. He becomes 
a criminal only when he is proved so in a 
court of law. Some of those who complain 
about “coddling criminals” tend to ignore 
the process of law which is essential to 
everyone's freedom. The courts are perform- 
ing a vital function by protecting individual 
Tights and the attempt to modify their rul- 
ings should not be undertaken lightly. 

So there are the two crime bills. The 
House version we consider to be totally un- 
acceptable in many of its parts. The Senate 
Version is more considered and restrained. 
Even so, finding a common ground between 
the pair of measures may be beyond the tal- 
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ents of the congressional conferees. If 80, 
new crime legislation will be delayed awhile 
longer. Which could be a very good thing. 

This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP. 


Students From Kalamazoo School Dis- 
trict Awarded Trip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the past 
week three high school students from 
the Kalamazoo school district attended 
a seminar on foreign relations in Wash- 
ington, D.C., accompanied by Dr. W. C. 
Chen, of Kalamazoo College, and Mrs. 
Grace Mauzy, of Central High School. 
The students were awarded this trip, 
sponsored by Kiwanis, for superior 
achievement in their studies. During 
their stay they had the opportunity to 
hear Mr. Rostow, Mr. Siscoe, Mr. 
Vaughn, Mr. William Bundy, and Secre- 
tary Rusk, in a briefing for the American 
Political Science Association. 


My colleagues will find that these 
young citizens gained great insight and 
belief in their Government and express 
deep appreciation of the complexities, 
stability, and greatness of our demo- 
cratic institutions. The following para- 
graphs were written by these students 
after attending the seminar: 

REMARKS BY JOE HUGUENARD 

I feel I have come to understand the enor- 
mous complexity of the decisions which must 
be made by our Government officials and 
which by their very nature will affect thou- 
sands of people both here and abroad. My 
observations have reconfirmed my belief and 
trust in America and her leaders as well as 
given me a realization that America is lead 
by men who refiect both the spirit and the 
conscience of the American people. 


REMARKS BY KATHIE JOSLIN 


to W. has been a broad- 
ening experience for me. Icame with doubts 
in my mind as to the sincerity and dedica- 
tion of our leaders. Many important people 
have taken time to talk with us and to an- 
swer questions, which relieved my fears. 
Washington seems to me a symbol of our 
freedom. During the 3 short days of my 
visit, I have remained overwhelmed by the 
dignity and honor of our Nation's Capital. 
Never before have I been in such a friendly 
atmosphere. The relaxed race relations and 
the concern of all the people for our well- 
being have given me added faith in the 
American people. I am leaving now with re- 
assurance in our Government and our ideals, 


REMARKS BY MIKE SLAUGHTER 

My witnessing some of the origins of our 
Nation's policies has rendered two related 
yet distinct impressions. My position on the 
controversial American foreign policy was 
continually reaffirmed by each State Depart- 
ment speaker. Secretary Rusk’s address, I 
believe, gave me the greatest satisfaction; 
however, each presentation exemplified the 
great technical skill and competence these 
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newed confidence in our leaders that stems 
solely from the multitude of background ob- 
servations I have made during my stay. One 
may memorize a number of pertinent facts, 
but he perhaps does not understand the 
concepts behind them. In Washington, I 
received many facts, and, more important, I 
felt the concepts upon which our Nation was 
Tounded. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my 
Washington Report to my constituents 
for May 13, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(From Congressman Int MARTIN) 
FEDERAL AID AND FEDERAL CONTROL 


When Congress was discussing the Federal 
ald to education bill we were solemnly as- 
sured by the administration and proponents 
of the bill that no Federal controls over our 
schools would ever follow the enactment of 
Federal aid to education. The people were 
told that those of us who suggested such a 
thing were just trying to scare them. What 
happened? 

The very first order issued by the Com- 
missioner of Education, Francis Keppel, fol- 
lowing passage of the school aid bill, cracked 
down on school districts in the South, The 
Commissioner ordered desegregation under 
rules he laid down by a target date he deter- 
mined and failure to meet his demands 
would result in withdrawal of Federal funds. 

The desegregation plans of the Commis- 
sioner would represent a surrender by local 
and State authorities to W: dicta- 
torship in the operation of the schools. Yet, 
many school districts are struggling to com- 
ply in order to obtain the Federal funds, 
This should be a warning in accepting the 
promises of those who advocate turning local 
responsibilities over to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

If there are those who don't belleve the 
extent to which Federal bureaucrats will go 
in establishing Federal controls, take a look 
at some of these quotes from the letter sent 
by Commissioner of Education Francis Kep- 
pel to school districts that have not sub- 


- mitted a plan of desegregation that meets 


his demands: 

“The plan for desegregation submitted by 
your school district to comply with title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 has been re- 
viewed by the staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion. * On the basis of our review, the 
plan submitted lacks the provisions which 
would be necessary to find it adequate under 
this regulation. * * * The law and the regula- 
tions require school authorities to take the 
necessary action to end the dual system of 
schools for white and Negro students as 
quickly as possible if the district is to par- 
ticipate in federally assisted programs.. 
I am enclosing a document which sets forth 
the guidelines by which I will be governed 
in determining the adequacy of desegrega- 
tion plans .“ 

These quotes from the Commissioner's let- 
ter point up the dictatorial attitude of the 
Federal official who will have the power over 
local and State school boards. I intend to 
develop this matter and will address the 

Representatives on it as soon as my 
research is complete. In the meantime, I 
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would be interested in receiving from local 


spondence they may have had with the Office 
of Education. 
SUPPORT POLICY AGAINST COMMUNIST 
AGGRESSION 

Congress approved the President's request 
| for a vote of confidence in his Vietnam and 
Dominican Republic policies by passing a 
supplemental appropriation of $700 million 
to finance these military operations. I voted 
for the proposal. It would have been more 
proper for the President to use funds he has 
available for this purpose or to include the 
request in a regular appropriation, but the 
special request did have merit in showing 
to the world, especially the Communist 
world, that Americans are united in opposi- 
tion to Communist aggression. 

Approval of the President's action in Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic by all Re- 
publicans (his only opposition came from 
a handful of Democrats) does not mean we 
are happy with the overall foreign policy of 

Dominican Re- 


Castro 

on a wide range of subversive ac- 
tivities in several other Latin American na- 
tions, including Guatemala, Venezuela, and 
Colombia. Since last November Communist 
guerrilla forces infiltrated those three na- 
tions and have been engaging in violence 
looking toward the seizure of power. In a 
meeting with State Department officials, I 
asked about Cuba's role in training Com- 
munists and was told that in Havana thou- 
sands of hard-core Communists are being 
trained, equipped, and sent out to subvert 
neighboring countries. 

Therefore, we cannot stop with the res- 
toration of order in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The source of the disease, Communist 
aggression in the Western Hemisphere sup- 
ported and encouraged by Soviet Russia and 
Red China, must be eliminated. We should 
return to the determination of the Cuban 
resolution passed by Congress October 3, 
1962, which stated we must “prevent by 
whatever means may be necessary, including 
the use of arms, the Marxist-Leninist regime 
in Cuba from extending its subversive ac- 
tivities.” It is far past time for our State 
Department to support a strong, militant 
force of Cubans in exile in their determina- 
tion to free their homeland, There must be 
no more Bay of Pigs, no more backing down 
when we impose a blockade of Cuba, Until 
the Castro regime has been eliminated and 
the influence of Soviet Russia and Red China 
removed from Cuba, we will continue to have 
Communist subversion and revolution in 
Latin American countries, and the United 
States itself will be in peril from the mis- 
siles aimed at us from this Communist for- 
tress only 90 miles away. It should be made 
clear that determined action in Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic to stop Communist 
aggression are not isolated incidents, but a 
renewal of U.S. policy to support our allies 
and all those nations who are determined to 
remain free. 


World Law Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of House Concurrent Resolution 
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468, expressing the welcome of the Amer- 
ican people to the participants in the 
Washington World Conference on World 
Peace Through Law. The measure is 
identical to that which I introduced in 
the House on September 2. 

The Conference will bring together 
leading jurists and lawyers from 120 
countries throughout the world to dis- 
cuss the development of legal rules and 
judicial systems and their application 
toward the maintenance of world peace. 
They will be here not only to discuss pos- 
sible methods of establishing peace 
through law, but also to draft plans for 
new international courts, to codify and 
strengthen international law, and to de- 
velop greater acceptance of the principle 
of law and order rather than resorting to 
force and aggression. 

The American people fully support the 
efforts of this Conference, one of the 
landmarks of International Cooperation 
Year. We look forward to the Confer- 
ence’s contribution to the cause of peace 
throughout the world. 


Ella Gale’s “$$$ and Sense” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I deem 
it a privilege to bring to the attention of 
our colleagues, a new book, Ella Gale's 
“$$$ and Sense—Your Complete Guide 
to Wise Buying,” with a preface by that 
great Senator, PR A. Hart, of 
Michigan. 

The book is of unusual interest not 
only because it covers a subject dear to 
the heart of every Congressman—econ- 
omy and how to stretch the dollar—but 
because it is the subject of concern to 
every man and woman who over the 
years has felt the pinch of the increase 
in the cost of living. 

We try to provide our families with 
the good things of life—improve our 
standard of living—give our children the 
best possible education—but the task be- 
comes increasingly burdensome not only 
because so many things cost so much but 
because our system of marketing makes 
it more and more difficult to make in- 
telligent choices. Writing on this sub- 
ject in his preface to the book, Senator 
HART says: 

No reader of this book needs to be told of 
the many frustrations consumers endure to- 
day. Unfortunately, we are all too familiar 
with the new refrigerator that doesn't freeze, 
as well as the old—a car that runs worse 
after repaired—and the soap that 
doesn't get clothes sparkling white as the 
ad promised. 

The thorn on the rose of our spectacularly 
pign aanta Ee it seems, is that as 
the number of eee products 
vying for our purchasing dollar increases so 
does the difficulty of making wise buying 
decisions, 


The Senator goes on to recommend 
Ella Gale's “$$$ and Sense” saying: 
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Thats why I attribute a great value to 
"$$$ and sense“ and the basic information 
which Ella Gale has jammed into it. The 
whole gambit of purchasing decisions is 
covered here—and covered well, whether you 
absorb one or two new facts—or 1 or 200— 
I would rate this book as a significant con- 
tribution to consumer education. 

“Elia Gale has described well the satis- 
faction which can be derived by the in- 
dividual who knows that she is spending her 
money as wisely as possible. And, I add a 
loud Amen'.“ 


I add a second loud “Amen” and I 
would tell you that I have known Ella 
G. Roller who is writing under her 
maiden name, Ella Gale, since 1947, and 
find she is an expert who knows how to 
translate technical information into the 
idiom of the people. This she has done 
admirably in her new book, “$$$ and 

She takes such a technical subject as 
how to figure true interest rates and in 
ABC's writes so that any housewife can 
tell the true rates on her installment 
charges. She provides a new, easy cost- 
weight table, developed at Cornell Uni- 
versity, which the reader can take into 
the store and use, to figure at a glance, 
the cost per pound of, say, a 3-pound 
3 % -ounce box of detergent selling for 
74 cents. 

Ella Gale believes that “the difference 
between having money and having money 
worries lies in good management of what 
you have.” In the chapter “How To 
Stretch Your Food Dollar,” she says: 

If you want to succeed in cutting food 
bills, you must read the ads, the label and 
comparison shop. These are your weapons 
to protect your husband's hard earned $$$. 
It takes time and patience, but as you gain 
experience you'll develop speed. 


Writing on the problem of deceptive 
packaging, Ella Gale says: 

Let's concede that manufacturers may 
have a problem involving settling of pow- 
dered products such as instant coffee and 
cocoa. But what kind of problem is there 
with box cookies or spaghetti or macaroni? 


And, most sensibly, she asks: 

Why can't the box be made to fit the con- 
tents * * * why do some manufacturers kid 
us with a puffed out package full of hot air? 


She suggests: 

To make sure you get the best buy for 
your money, compare one brand with an- 
other by comparing net weights and prices 
of each. Don't take for granted that identi- 
cal boxes or cans have the same net contents. 
And, don’t take for granted that a box or 
bottle that looks bigger contains more. Be 


a comparison shopper to make sure. It pays 
dividends. 


Ella Gale gives practical money-saving 
tips on meat and even tells when it is 
better for you to select large, medium, or 
small eggs. She also advises on how to 
save on canned and frozen foods, milk, 
cheese, cereals. When it comes to food, 
you name it, it’s there. Of ice cream she 
says: 

If you buy a brand that tastes full of air, 
switch to another brand. There is no point 
EDERE OENE AE ey ie es Se pte 


In 1939 Ella Gale, testifying before the - 


old Anti-Monopoly Committee, known 
then as the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, pointed out that the 
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brand is not necessarily a guide to 
quality nor is the price. These themes 
run throughout her book. She urges 
that we check the ads and compare 
prices and in “$$$ and Sense” gives her 
Own examples comparing actual prices, 
quality and services, offered by discount 
houses, department stores, mail-order 
houses, chain and independently owned 
Stores. She not only tells how to save 
dollars when purchasing household ap- 
pliances but give a complete rundown 
on installation charges, operating costs 
and how long the appliances will last. 
In addition to household appliances and 
food, she has fascinating chapters on 
clothing, house furnishings, white sales, 
trading stamps, discount stores, and 
credit buying. She tells how you can 
Save money and how you can lose it by 
buying seconds or imperfects. She 
shows how a demonstration or floor 
model can be a good buy or a poor risk 
and she forecasts new developments in 
the exciting world of synthetic fibers and 
fabrics. The chapter “Your Dream 
Home” is of interest to people in big 
Cities and small towns, single people and 
those with families. It helps them de- 
cide between the city, suburbs, and 
country, whether to rent, buy, or build 
and when a bargain is not a bargain. 
Ella Gale’s “$$$ and Sense” makes 
Sense for men and women who want a 
dollar value for every dollar spent. It is 
indeed a guide to wise buying. 


Boy Saves Drowning Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
my colleagues to read an article which 
appeared in the Alameda (Calif.) Times- 
Star on September 8, detailing how 
Mickey Waldear, a 14-year-old Alameda 

, rescued a man who was in the proc- 
ess of drowning in a swimming pool. 
In this day and age when people are 
confused, it is refreshing to read of a 
young man who, at the risk of his own 
life, did not hesitate to do his duty. I 
hail you, Mickey Waldear. 

The article follows: 


Local. Bor Saves DROWNING MAN—FULLY 

CLormen Yourm RESCUES VICTIM IN POOL 

A 14-year-old Alameda boy yesterday re- 
ceived hero's honors for rescuing a man from 
the deep end of a swimming pool. 

The youth who performed the rescue is 
Mickey Waldear, son of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Waldear of 1118 Bay Street. 

Young Waldear and his brother, Chris, 13, 
were playing ping-pong beside the swim- 
ming pool at Highlands Inn, vacation resort 
near Carmel, when they heard a woman 
shout for help. 

The local youth turned and saw the 
woman's husband drowning in the deep end 
of the swimming pool, unable to make it to 
the side. 

Although fully dressed, Waldear jumped 
into the pool and pulled the man to safety. 

The management of the hotel singled out 
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young Waldear for honors when they learned 
of the rescue. 
AWARD 


He was given an award of merit by the 
Highlands Inn, which was accompanied by 
a letter of praise by the president, Robert J. 


“It was a pleasure to have had you and 
your family with us, and we all appreciate 
your valiant act at the swimming pool,” 
Ramsey wrote. 

The award itsely read: 

“This is to certify that Michael Gordon 
Waldear, most courageously, and without 
thought of his own welfare, dived into our 
swimming pool, fully clothed, in order to 
help an older person who was attempting 
to swim in deeper water than advisable. 

“This young man was most gracious in his 
assistance, and most modest in his acknowl- 
edgement of the feat accomplished.” 


GRADUATE 


The youth, who was graduated from Haight 
Elementary School last June, will enter Ala- 
meda High School next week. 

Young Waldear, according to his family, 
was “modest” about his heroic act. 

“The most important thing to him seemed 
ta be to get out of his dripping clothes and 
go back to his ping-pong game,” his mother, 
Helen Waldear, Lincoln School nurse, said. 


A Look at Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I read with great interest an article 
which appeared in today’s Chicago Sun- 
Times newspaper, titled “A Look at 
Chicago,” which is indeed a tribute to 
our fine city. I would like to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 13: 

A Loox at CHIcAco 


The current Look magazine makes us 
seethe with civic indignation. 

An article about American cities starts 
with these words: “There has been so much 
talk lately about what's wrong with our 
cities that some people forget what's right 
with them. 

Look took a look at what's right with 
Detroit, San Francisco, Houston, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and New York, It described 
people or accomplishments of which those 
cities can be proud. Then the magazine 
examined Chicago and all it saw was the 
Robert R. Taylor Homes, a public housing 
project that it described as a concrete and 
steel city ghetto. 

The articles about the other cities were 
exhilarating. They were in the spirit of 
Look’'s own description, This issue is about 
people who find (cities) very much alive 
and people who are determined to make them 
better.” The article about Chicago was de- 
sini MEE eee 

observers of the social scene ourself, we 
e objeot to another publisher 
about life in a crowded city public housing 
project. The project exists. It is crowded. 
But it is not representative of the kind of 
progress Look found in the other cities. 
That kind of progress is here—but in this 
issue, Look chose to overlook it. 

If Look wants to take another look at 

we refer ite editors to a talk re- 
cently given by Leo Burnett, a Chicago ad- 
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vertising exceutive who finds very 
much alive, to use Look's own words. His 
research is up to the minute. 

What Mayor Jerry Cavanagh has been do- 
ing since 1961 in bringing Detroit back to 
life, Mayor Daley has been doing for 10 
years, 

Hartford can be properly proud of its 
Constitution Plaza but in Chicago more new 
buildings have been erected in the last 10 
years than in any other city in the world. 
San Francisco can properly be proud of the 
new 75-mile rapid transit network it is 
planning but Chicago already has 540 miles 
of rapid rail service, 467 on suburban com- 
muter trains and 73 by CTA. CTA operates 
the largest fleet of air-conditioned rapid 
transit cars in the United States. 

Look told of Washington's pride in the 
accomplishments of its woman architect, 
Chloethiel Woodard Smith, who emphasizes 
the need for beauty and delight in construct- 
ing buildings. Reports Burnett: Chicago 
can be proud of the quality and beauty of 
its new buildings. Fortune magazine last 
January said that Chicago office buildings 
constructed over the past several years have 
displayed a striking high average level of 
architectural quality. But then, this is to 
be expected in Chicago, birthplace of some 
of the world’s greatest architects. 

-We could go on and on telling of what's 
right with Chicago: 

The new University of Illinois campus at 
Chicago Circle. More colleges and univer- 
sities (58) than any other city. The largest 
private school system in the Nation—the 
Catholic schools. 

The three new honey locusts for the new 
civic center, probably the largest trees ever 
transplanted in Chicago. 

The new Oak Street beach with its concrete 
promenade. Beaches that can be used for 


The great private urban renewal struc- 
tures: Lake Meadows, Prairie Shores, Uni- 
versity Apartments, Carl Sandburg Village, 
the housing program for the aged, Ford 
City, the finest air pollution control program 
in the Nation, acknowledged by the Saturday 
Review, the Nation's convention capital. 

The reduction in crime. The best traffic 
safety record of big cities. Our new police 
department. The best fire department of 
any city over 1 million population. 

The greatest medical center in the world. 

The world's biggest and busiest airport. 
The rail hub of the Nation. More extensive 
motor-trucking services than any other city. 

A great symphony orchestra. A great 
opera company. Great museums. 

On second thought, our indignation with 
Look has cooled. The magazine has given 
us an excuse to remind Chicagoans of some 
of their achievements. 


U.S. Bureau of Public Roads Policy 
Ruining Wildlife and Conservation 
Areas Criticized Strongly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a strong voice has been raised 
against the ruthless policies of the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads in blasting 
“whiz ways” straight through parks, rec- 
reation areas, college campuses and con- 
servation and wildlife areas. We are los- 
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ing many of our U.S. national heritages 
forever because of this shortsighted pol- 
icy, which roughly brushes aside the 
values of recreation areas, parks, cam- 
puses, wildlife and conservation areas, 

Mrs. Thomas M. Waller—Mrs. Wil- 
helmine Waller, known to many thou- 
sands as “Willie” Waller—makes an ex- 
cellent statement to protect our price- 
less U.S. heritage and strongly states 
her opposition to the present policy of 
Federal Highway Administrator, Rex M. 
Whitten, of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

This brings up my repeated question, 
“Why does the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, in its policy of blasting through 
new whiz ways, run directly contrary to 
the President and Mrs. Johnson’s state- 
ment of policy and work for beautifica- 
tion and for saving our wildlife and con- 
servation areas, college campuses, parks, 
and recreation areas?” 

Mrs. Waller speaks with competence 
and authority as witness before the Sub- 
committee on Public Roads of the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee for she is 
currently a member of Secretary of 
Commerce John T. Connor's Advisory 
Committee on Highway Beautification. 

In addition, Mrs. Waller serves as a 
member of the advisory council to New 
York State’s Conservation Commissioner, 
and she is a trustee of both the Mianus 
Gorge Natural Area and the Arthur W. 
Butler Memorial Sanctuary. She has 
also served from 1953 to 57 on the board 
of planners for the township of Bedford, 
N.Y. 

Having long held the post of conser- 
vation chairman, Mrs. Thomas Waller is 
now the president of the Garden Clubs 
of America, 

I believe Mrs. Waller’s excellent state- 
ment should be called to the attention of 
the American people and the U.S. Con- 
gress as well as all people interested in 
gardens, wildlife conservation, parks and 
recreation areas. It is a pleasure to 
offer her thoughtful statement before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Roads for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT ON AUGUST 13, 1965, HEARING ON 

S. 1974 BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 


Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Thomas Waller, of 
Bedford Hills, N.Y., president of the Garden 
Club of America, a national organization 
with member clubs from coast to coast and 
in Hawaii, 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before this committee. 

In considering S. 1974, we realize that every 
year a million acres change from open coun- 
try to concrete, stone and masonry, that bull- 
dozers gouge out some 3,000 fresh acres of 
the United States dally. Our collassal high- 
way building programs are literally gobbling 
up land; a freeway wipes out the equivalent 
of a 50-acre park with every mile. Further- 
more, big dams are too often built at the 
wrong places, for development agencies are 
constantly seeking cheap power, regardless 
of the ensuing damage to wildlife, water and 
wilderness assets and recreational sites. 

Our concern is with damage inflicted un- 
necessarily, which could be avoided, by con- 
sideration of all aspects of the problem, not 
merely those of the highway engineers. A 
review of the current conservation activities 
of our members provides evidence of our con- 
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tinuing efforts in the public interest to 
protect conservation and recreational assets 
from the damage—and often obliteration— 
caused by the bullding of new highways, 
dams, and overhead powerlines, There is 
not sufficient time to tell you of the various 
areas endangered by projects of this kind, 
which our clubs are striving to protect in 
14 States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. A 
Ust of the areas in Jeopardy and projects in- 
volved is submitted with this statement. 

Our experience leads us to feel that the 
chief spoiler of our conservation resources is 
the Federal Bureau of Roads, which has more 
power today to shape our physical environ- 
ment than any such group has ever before 
had in peace time. All too often this Bu- 
reau fails to build its projects in accord- 
ance with concepts of sound planning and 
conservation and, even today, seems to be un- 
responsive to the need for protecting conser- 
vation and recreational assets. S. 1974 will 
provide a much-needed review of their ac- 
tions, but it does not contain the necessary 
teeth to provide effective and long-overdue 
legislation. 

At the recent White House Conference on 
Natural Beauty the Panel on Scenic Roads 
and Parkways recommended that the De- 
partment of the Interior should resolve any 
problems where conservation values were in- 
volved, should a controversy arise between 


two governmental agencies, and we believe: 


that this recommendation should be em- 
bodied in S. 1974, if this legislation is to be 
effective. 

I give you, as an example of the necessity 
for some brakes on the power of the Federal 
Bureau of Roads, when conservation and 
recreational values are at stake, the case I 
know best, as it is in my own hometown. 
It involves a 10-mile segment of Interstate 
87 from Armonk to Katonah, in Westchester 
County, N.Y. The State of New York twice 
recommended a so-called westerly alinement 
for this 10-mile section of road, and only 
after two refusals by the Federal Bureau of 
Roads reluctantly agreed to accept an east- 
erly alinement, generally referred to as the 
Chestnut Ridge route. This location will 
destroy priceless conservation and recrea- 
tional resources. 

Under the terms of the instructional 
memorandum, dated May 21, 1963, the De- 
partment of the Interior reviewed this sec- 
tion of the highway in question and stated: 
“We find that the report of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, following its Investiga- 
tion of the alternate routes for this highway, 
strongly recommended against selection of 
the Chestnut Ridge route (which would 
violate substantial conservation and recrea- 
tional assets). The report was concurred in 
by the Secretary of the Interior and trans- 
mitted by him to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with a recommendation that the 
alternate westerly route be utilized.” 

Despite the position taken by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the Federal Bureau of 
Roads still insists that the Chestnut Ridge 
alinement be used. 

The Garden Club of America is particu- 
larly outraged by this action, as the two nat- 
ural area sanctuaries, in Chestnut Ridge, 
which will be irreparably damaged if Inter- 
state 87 is built through the area, were both 
given by our members, and our two local 
clubs conduct educational programs therein. 

The responsible public agencies which 
strongly recommend the selection of the 
westerly alternate location as being less 
detrimental to the important conservation 
values in the area concerned, are as follows: 

State of New York: Department of Con- 
servation; Department of Commerce; and 
Department of Public Works. 

County of Westchester: Department of 
Public Works, Department of Planning. 

Village of Mount Kisco: Village Board, 
Planning Board. 
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Town of Bedford: Town Board, Planning 


Board. 

Village of Pleasantville. 

National conservation organizations which 
are on record as opposing a road through 
Chestnut Ridge are: The Nature Conser- 
vancy; the National Audubon Society; Gar- 
den Club of America, Northeastern Zone; 
National Committee on Encroachments of 
Recreation and Park Lands; American Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Science 
Study; Committee on Natural Areas as Re- 
search Facilities; the Wilderness Society; 
Wildlife Management Institute; Conservation 
and Research Foundation. 

And to this list can be added 13 local con- 
servation groups which took the same stand: 
Byram Lake Committee; Saw Mill River Au- 
dubon Society; Brinton Brook Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary; Aubudon Center of Connecticut; Bea- 
yer Valley Conservation Association; Mianus 
River Gorge Conservation Committee; Emer- 
gency Conservation Committee of Northern 
Westchester and Putnam Counties; New Jer- 
sey Audubon Society; Hawk Mountain Sanc- 
tuary; Rusticus Garden Club; Pound Ridge 
League of Women Voters; Bedford Garden 
Club; North Castle League of Women Voters. 

The plain facts are that the route selected 
by the Federal Bureau of Roads bisects two 
existing natural area sanctuaries, comprising 
250 acres and destroys entirely the prospect 
of enlarging these two sancturales into a 
conservation area of more than 2,000 acres 
with an estimated value of $5 million, which 
gifts of land have been assured by written 
statements from adjacent property owners. 
The two sanctuaries are currently used by 
the public in general, and hundreds of school 
children. 

The westerly location, by contrast, goes 
through the small 17 acre Marsh Sanctuary, 
which has little prospect for growth. In 
fact, few people even know that it exists. 
Despite this, Mr. Rex Whitton states by letter 
on June 22, 1965: “The selection of the 
Chestnut Ridge Route for Interstate 87 in 
Westchester County, N.Y. was not based on 
the ignoring or overriding of conservation 

but, instead, was based on 


line is shorter and affects less acreage in the 
wildlife areas. In other words, Mr. Whitton 


groups. 
We feel that this case is proof of the need 
for legislation such as S, 1974, and we believe 


y urge its enactment with the ad- 
dition of the following amendment to sec- 
tion (b): 


“3. Should a controversy, involving the 
protection of fish and wildlife and recreation 
resources In the area of the project, arise be- 


Garden Club of America members have 
recently been working with others to protect 
areas in the following States from damage 
by highways, dams, and various commercial 
developments: 

ARIZONA 

Oppose the cutting of 2,000-foot swath by 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers through 
the middle of a 45-mile stretch of the Salt 


Basin projects of Bureau of Reclamation. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Oppose the request of the city of Oakland 
to the U.S. Corps of Engineers to fill in 180 
acres of San Francisco Bay. 

Endorse Assemblyman Z'berg's bills to cur- 
tall near absolute authority of State depart- 
ment of highways. 

Oppose freeway construction in National 
Tribute Redwood Grove near Crescent City. 
The Garden Club of America provided funds 
for establishment of this grove. 

Oppose H.R. 8443, which provides amend- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
which would permit erection of head wires 
and high tower near Woodside. 

Oppose building of Topatopa Dam and 
Public highway in the Sespe Creek project, 
thereby destroying the last nesting grounds 
of the condor. 
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CONNECTICUT 

Oppose highway in East Rock Park, New 
Haven. 

Oppose contamination of the Connecticut 
River by the Connecticut Yankee Atomic 
Powerplant near Haddam. 

ILLINOIS 

Oppose invasion of Morton Arboretum by 
four-lane highway—protest successful. 

Oppose intrusion of Wheeler National 
Wiidlife Refuge by Interstate 65. 

MAINE 


Oppose State highway department plan to 
cut through the Scarborough Marshes, re- 
cently acquired by the State game and fish 
commission. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Oppose development of Mount Graylock by 
tramway authority group. 

Oppose opening national wildlife refuge to 
Public hunting. 

MINNESOTA 

Oppose the Northern States powerplant in 
order to keep the St. Croix River for recrea- 
tion. 

Oppose logging and vehicular intrusion by 
the Bureau of Forests in the Boundary Wa- 
ters Canoe area. Protest successful. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Oppose housing development on Eye Horn 
Island. 


MONTANA 


Oppose Bureau of Reclamation's plan to 
build two water storage dams in the Bob 
Marshall Wilderness area. 


NEW YORE 


Oppose building of Con Edison pump stor- 
age hydroelectric plant, and resulting dam- 
age to Harvard Black Rock Park, Storm King 
Mountain, Hudson River. Approved by the 
FPC. 

Oppose location for proposed Oyster Bay- 
Rye Bridge over Long Island Sound. 

Oppose irreparable damage in two natural 
area sanctuaries (given by two Garden Ciub 
of America members) and loss of 2,000 acres 
of potential park land if Interstate 87 is lo- 
cated in the Chestnut Ridge area, West- 
chester County. 

Fire Island. Long Island. Threat of a four- 
lane highway resulted in such protest that 
the Fire Island National Sea Shore was es- 
tablished. 

Oppose destruction of Great South Bay, 
Long Islands, marshlands, by filling in, pol- 
lution, and dredging practices. 

Oppose reconstruction plans for Route No. 
17, which would result in the ruination of 
the Beayerkill and Willowmere River. 

OHIO 

Worked for Swamp Creek Park proposal, 
Toledo, which resulted in saving 410 acres for 
Toledo Metropolitan Park Board. 

Oppose invasion of Emerald Belt, Cleve- 
land, by highway. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Oppose the damming of the Santee River 

Basin. 
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TENNESSEE 
Oppose locating Interstate 40 through 35 
acres of Overton Park, M 3 
Oppose the building of the Tellico Dam. 
VIRGINTA 


Oppose building of Salem Dam, Fauquier 
County, which would flood 36 miles of the 
Rappahannock River, eliminating a wildlife 
sanctuary. 

Fauquier County—Beverly Mill, historic 
landmark threatened by proposed highway 
construction; saved by Secretary Udall’s 
intervention. 

Oppose section in the Assateaque Island 
bill, which would permit the building of a 
highway in the national seashore, causing 
damage to the Chincoteague National 
Wildlife Refuge. 


The Doors Are Open to a Settlement in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Daniel 
Webster once said, “God grants liberty 
only to those who love it, who are always 
ready to guard and defend it.” This is 
what we are doing in Vietnam; we are 
guarding and defending liberty. 

President Johnson has opened all 
doors leading to a negotiated peace in 
Vietnam and only Hanoi is holding it 
up. All of us hope that the day will soon 
come when Ho Chi Minh will agree to 
meet at the conference table. 


The following column by the distin- 
guished journalist, Roscoe Drummond, 
describes how willing and able we are to 
meet at the conference table in an effort 
to resolve the issues in Vietnam. 

The article follows: 

THE Doors ARE OPEN 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—With the help of Senator 
ME MansrwLD—an Asian expert in his own 
right—President Johnson has now 
all doors to a negotiated settlement of the 
war in Vietnam. 

Speaking for the White House as well as 
for himself, Senator MANSFIELD made it clear 
that all roads lead to the conference table 
and that by taking any one of them Hanoi 
can have peace instead of war. 

There are three such roads to negotiation 
and all are acceptable to the United States: 

1. We will go to the conference with or 
without a cease-fire, with or without a truce. 
We'll negotiate under either circumstance. 
Hanoi can choose. We prefer a cease-fire, 
but don’t insist upon it. 

2. We will go to the conference table with- 
out any advance commitment as to what 
either side would accept as a settlement. 
We would not be committed to the condi- 
tions which Hanoi might want. Hanoi 
would not be committeed in any way to the 
conditions we would want. Namely, uncon- 
ditional discussions. 

3. We are also willing to go to the confer- 
ence table after a careful review of positions 
on both sides to see whether a basis for agree- 
ment is conceivable before formal discussions 
begin. Namely, conditional discussions, if 
Hanoi prefers it that way. 

No door is closed. All avenues are open. 

It was at this third door on which the 
Democratic Senate leader rapped the hardest. 
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Mr. Maxsrim compared the objectives 
outlined by President Johnson in various 
speeches and the objectives set out by Hanoi 
on April 12. He found that on three out of 
four stated objectives both sides were in sub- 
stantial agreement: 

On the right of the people of South Viet- 
mam to have a government of their own 
choosing without violence or coercion from 
any quarter. 

On the right of, the people of North and 
South Vietnam, on the basis of a peaceful, 
free, and verified plebiscite, to decide whether 
to unite or not to unite the two halves of 
the country. 

On the desirability of having all foreign 
bases and troops removed from both South 
and North Vietmam after peace is restored. 

Either side might phrase these conditions 
of peace In different terms, but basically 
each is saying the same thing. This is why 
Senator MANSFIELD says he sees a “narrowing 
of the issues” and hopes that his effort to 
narrow the dispute will show Hanoi that 
there is a basis for early negotiation. 

A wide difference does exist on one objec- 
tive. Hanoi wants the Communist Vietcong 
to have a decisive or major role in any gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam and the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam doesn't want any part 
of the Vietcong. That's what the war is all 
about. We're prepared to leave this issue 
to the verified decision of the people of South 
Vietnam—if Hanoi is. 

The Mansfield speech did two other things: 

For the United States it closed off the most 
serious chink in the unity of the Democratic 
Party in support of the President's military 
actions in Vietnam. Mr. Mansrretp has been 
a partial critic and, more recently, a reluc- 
tant advocate of the President's course. His 
latest speech shows that Hanoi might as 
well give up its hope that disunity within 
the United States will force the Government 
to stop defending South Vietnam. 

For Hanoi, the Mansfield speech might add 
credibility to Mr. Johnson's repeated willing- 
ness to negotiate. The Communists have 
been saying that the President's talk of peace 
was only a coverup for his desire for war. 
Not true. And Mawnsrretp, speaking as one 
who opposed the air raids to the north, 
makes the peace overtures even more mean- 
ingful, 


Monroe County Memorial to Mrs. George 
R. Navarre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, the citizens 
of Monroe, located in the Second Con- 
gressional District of Michigan, which 
Iam privileged to represent in the House 
of Representatives, recently held ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the Lillian 
Stewart Navarre Library in Monroe. The 
ceremonies, attended by Mayor William 
J. Agusta, City Director Leonard E. Leis, 
Monroe County NAACP Chapter Presi- 
dent Charles Campbell, Jr., and County 
Librarian Mrs. Karl Daume, and others, 
celebrated the beginning of the construc- 
tion of a fitting memorial to one of the 
most outstanding citizens ever to live in 
Monroe County. 

If true citizenship is involvement for 
the betterment of one’s community, Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. Navarre was an extraordi- 
nary citizen. She served Monroe as a 
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teacher, member of the board of educa- 
tion, librarian, and member of the Mon- 
roe County Historical Society. She 
served the State of Michigan as State 
librarian and member of the State hous- 
ing study commission. Mrs. Navarre's 
life stands as an example of what private 
citizens dedicated to civic betterman and 
progress can accomplish. I commend to 
my colleagues the following excerpts 
from an article in the Monroe Evening 
News, and a thoughtful editorial pub- 
lished in the same newspaper: 
Crvic Leaver Dies IN HOME 

Mrs, Navarre's falling health curtailed her 
services on the Monroe Board of Education 
to which she was elected in 1960 in an un- 
precedented field of 12 candidates. A strong 
advocate of improved library facilities in 
the schools, Mrs. Navarre worked diligently 
and effectively in improving the school cur- 
riculum. She was not a candidate for re- 
election at the conclusion of her 4 years of 
service. 

She was State librarian from 1933 to 1935, 
returning to Monroe December 2, 1935, and 
devoting the better part of the next 13 years 
to the development of the Monroe County 
Library. The dedication of the Edward D. 
Ellis headquarters building on South Custer 
Road in 1955 manifested the thoroughness 
of that development under Mrs. Navarre's 
guidance. 

She ed as county librarian in June 
1947, with August 1 as the effective date, 
but continued to serve on the Michigan State 

Board, being named chairman in De- 
cember 1955. 

Mrs. Navarre was born in Frenchtown 
Township April 5, 1889, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Stewart. She attended 
a rural school in Frenchtown and graduated 
from Monroe High School in 1906, retaining 
an active interest in the school and its ac- 
tivities throughout her life. 

She attended Michigan Agricultural Col- 

lege at East Lansing, now Michigan State 
University, and graduated from Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti, now East- 
ern Michigan University, with a life certifi- 
cate in teaching and a bachelor of pedagogy 
degree. 
She taught for 5 years in one- and two- 
room schools in Monroe County and was 
principal for a year of the Macomb County 
Normal School, a training school for rural 
teachers. 

Returning to Monroe, she taught 7 years in 
the Monroe public schools and was princi- 


of benefit in her years of service on the 
Monroe Board of Education. Both of her 
parents were rural school teachers as well as 
successful farmers. 

Her active teaching career concluded in 
1926 when a ruling by the board of education 
here prevented married women from holding 
teaching jobs. She had married George N. 
Navarre June 26, 1918, in Monroe. 

Mrs, Navarre continued active in the field 
of education, doing a great amount of sub- 
stitute teaching and also serving as county 
school examiner. 

She became interested in politics in the 
early 1930’s and became one of the State's 
best known Democratic women, She served 
as cochairman of the Monroe County Demo- 
cratic Committee and her services to the 
party were responsible for her appointment 
by Gov. William Comstock as State librarian 
in August, 1933. 

She had helped organize the Jane Jefferson 
Club of Monroe County and was largely 
instrumental in bringing Ruth Bryan Owen 
(later U.S. Ambassador to Denmark) to Mon- 
roe during the 1932 politioal 3 

Mrs. Navarre's ability as an 
3 oF tie CATHET PDAIR 
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in addition to her background in teaching 
and education, made her exceptionally well 
fitted for the State work. She was often 
called as a consultant on library matters. 

Mrs. Navarre was an advocate of enlarged 
library services throughout her career and 
the merger of the Monroe County Library 
and the Dorsch Memorial Library of Monroe 
was largely the result of her consistent ef- 
forts. She was instrumental in obtaining 
changes in State law necessary to implement 
broadened library services. 

She was always in the forefront of activi- 
ties publicizing Monroe County, believing 
throughout her life in the destiny and de- 
velopment of the county. 

One of her projects was the work of the 
Monroe County Historical Society in en- 
hancing the historical heritage of the region. 
She took the lead in marking the site of 
old St. Antoine's Catholic Church on North 
Custer Road, the first church in the region. 
The site already had been marked but Mrs. 
Navarre wanted a more complete marking 
and a better setting to serve as a symbol of 
the religious life of the pioneers. 

In 1949, Mrs. Navarre was appointed to 
the State’s housing study commission by 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams. She was named 
to represent the farm housewlfe in the 
work of the commission. 

A member of the Monroe County His- 
torical Society since its reactivation in the 
1930's. Mrs. Navarre was elected president in 
January 1902. 


A LIFETIME or DEDICATION 


The passing of Mrs, George R. (Lillian 
Stewart) Navarre will be noted with sorrow 
by many citizens of the county in which she 
spent her lifetime. 

Few residents, men or women, have main- 
tained over such a long span of years a ded- 
ication to citizenship and to the brotherhood 
of man as did Mrs. Navarre. 

As teacher, Hbrarian, club member, his- 
torian, and mentor, her life touched count- 
less numbers of. county residents through 
the years. Her interest in the well-being of 
the county, in the progress of its communi- 
ties and in its people was unflagging. Her 
Official connections with the schools—as first 
a teacher and then a school board member— 
and as a librarian—both at county and State 
levels—were well known. Her interests in 
civic projects of all kinds, from community 
center to community planning, are perhaps 
lesser known. 

She lived her life with constant thought 
and dedication to the responsibilities of cit- 
izenship. She kept herself informed on a 
wide range of topics—religion, politics, in- 
ternational affairs, civil rights, education 
and many others. She gave freely of her 
time for countless causes she regarded as 
worthwhile to her county or to her commu- 
nity or to her township, serving on many di- 
verse advisory committees during more than 
half a century of active adult life. 

Not only was she a dedicated wife and 
mother, she was a self-appointed conscience 
to many of her friends and acquaintances. 
She took her responsibilities as a citizen 
seriously, frequently arranging meetings of 
people she knew whom she felt should be 
exchanging views on this or that subject of 
current interest. 

Years after most of her contemporaries had 
retired and left the battle of life to others, 
Mrs. Navarre continued as fresh and active 
a role in community affairs as others many 
years her junior. 

An outstanding and permanent memorial 
to her civic effort is Monroe County’s li- 
brary system. She pioneered the way for its 
development with relief funds in the early 
days, later with penal fines money. More 
recently, her devoted work has been a major 
factor in planning the East Side library 
project. 
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Her sincerity, her purpose, her dedication 
to the responsibilities of citizenship will long 
inspire her many friends and acquaintances, 
young and old, 


Peace Corps Volunteer Tom Hale Serving 
in Niger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. Speaker, the qual- 
ity of Massachusetts Peace Corps vol- 
unteers has been high in the 4 years dur- 
ing which they have served in all con- 
tinents of the earth. The latest issue 
of the Volunteer magazine contains an 
article by Tom Hale of Lexington, Mass. 
who is serving under difficult conditions 
in the recently independent country of 
Niger. 

Tom and his fellow volunteers have 
done outstanding work in developing 
improved rural attitudes toward the need 
for literacy and the use of more modern 
agricultural techniques. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include the article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

C'EST DU Proarits au NIGER 
(By Tom Hale) 


TILLABÉRI, Nrarr—The 43 volunteers who 
arrived in Niamey last September in the 
third Peace Corps group to Niger had been 
told they would be undertaking a difficult 
assignment. Niger, a landlocked semi- 
Saharan country, is one of the least deyel- 
oped of West Africa's newly independent 
nations. The rugged climate and the isola- 
tion would combine to undermine the morale 
of the new volunteers, warned the Peace 
Corps staff. 

After nearly a year the Peace Corps project 
in Niger is still in good spirits, a little worse 
for wear but determined to assist in the 
effort to change the traditions which tie most 
of Niger's people and her economy to the 
past. 

All illusions volunteers may have had 
about building tangible symbols of progress 
have by now been trodden under by the daily 
routine of teaching nutrition and child care, 
demonstrating animal-drawn agricultural 
equipment, or delivering another bundle of 
booklets to a rural-yillage adult-literacy 
class. Most yolunteers have managed to 
adjust to the desert heat, the living condi- 
tions in locations sometimes hundreds of 
kilometers from the nearest town, and the 
limited variety of local food and high cost 
of imports, clothing, and hardware in the 
small but growing capital of Niamey. 

In spite of these handicaps volunteers con- 
tinue their work at upcountry outposts in 
Niger. And there are some diversions. 

For example, hardly a volunteer working 
with agricultural cooperatives has escaped 
the shattering arrival of Peace Corps Director 
C. Payne Lucas at some distant village mar- 
ket. Lucas, a fervent advocate of learning 
the local language, at first invariably greeted 
the village chief with a hearty “goodbye” 
usually in the wrong dialect. 

Most volunteers have made a special effort 
to learn either Hausa or Djerma, and many 
can handle themselves in any situation with 
a dialect, while a few speak the local lan- 
guage fluently. 

Another problem is the inferiority complex 
bred by the proximity to Nigeria, a com- 
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paratively wealthy country on Niger's 
southern border which boasts 15 times as 
many people and a modern capital city. 
Nigeria is a well-known West African nation, 
but try to convince an American friend, rela- 
tive, or magazine-subscription agency that 
Niger is a different, independent country. 
Only Alah knows how much mail from the 
United States is filed in the dead-letter de- 
partments of Niger's neighbor to the south. 

Transportation has been another prob- 
lem. In the wake of a new Peace Corps 
policy limiting the distribution of vehicles, 
many volunteers haye purchased horses or 
camels. Those who got new jeeps discovered 
that maintaining a vehicle on the country's 
washboard roads imposed certain obligations, 
usually repairing tires. Niger's dirt roads 
are regularly smoothed by a tractor which 
drags a wire brush. and half-inch brush 
slivers which break off in the road find their 
way into Jeep tires with alarming frequency. 
While no one has approached the Peace 
Corps-Niger record of 11 flots in one day, 
several volunteers are now considered agrégé 
(adept) in the fine art of flat-fixing. 

Despite a few gripes about the minor prob- 
lems of life in Niger, most volunteers are en- 
couraged by the signs of progress—a group of 
farmers learning to use steel plows they have 
purchased with the aid of a government- 
sponsored credit program; a villager reading 
the provisions of a loan-repayment form 
thanks to adult literacy classes; a rural 
mother permitting her child to be treated at 
a local clinic; and Director Lucas greeting 
village chiefs using the proper salutation in 
the right dialect. 

C'est du progrès au Niger. 


The New Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, an editorial entitled The New Era,” 
taken from the Pensacola Journal of 
Wednesday, August 25. It tells of the 
very fine manner in which the August 
edition of Florida Trend magazine re- 
counts the amazing growth pattern of 
northwest Florida’s new era. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue New Era 

Behind an attractive cover portraying 
Pensacola’s Chemstrand plant in its indus- 
trial radiance, the August edition of Florida 
Trend magazine tells the amazing growth 
Patterns of northwest Florida's new era—a 
time when the Panhandle draws its eco- 
nomic strength from chemicals, pine trees, 
and tourists. 

The cover, typifying our area's new-found 
niche in the chemical industry, 
shows northwest Florida's largest industrial 
plant producing nylon. And this photo- 
graph, like others sprinkled throughout the 
More than 20 pages of words and pictures 
on northwest Florida and Pensacola, sets 
the mood for a moving tribute to this new 
era. 

Florida Trend, an influential magazine of 
business and industry, sketches the recent 
economic development of the Panhandle 
and all of north Florida in a seven-page nar- 
rative, including many photographs of Fort 
Pickens, Pensacola, and Panama City deep- 
water ports, St. Joe Paper Co., at Port St. 
Joe, Armstrong Corp Co., at Pensacola, 
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Miracle Strip Beaches, and Pensacola Naval 
Air Station. 

But the real story of Pensacola is sand- 
wiched into a 16-page report sprinkled with 
splashes of color photography and words be- 
fitting the heritage and culture of one of the 
Nation’s oldest cities. This section portrays 
the true Pensacola story, its four centuries 
of yesterdays, the contrasting landmarks and 
scenic beauty, the importance of the US, 
Navy in our city’s past and future, the ex- 
cellent fishing and outdoor recreational ad- 
vantages, the Impact of the golf bug and 
the traditional Pensacola Open Golf Tourna- 
ment, the various industries and their major 
roles in the community. 

“Pensacola,” says Florida Trend, “is not 
only one of the old cities of the United States 
but also one of the first in Florida to attract 
major industrial plants.. Its port (Pensacola 
has the largest natural harbor on the Gulf of 
Mexico); its proximity to choice markets 
(New Orleans, Mobile, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Jacksonville and Tampa are within overnight 
access) excellent labor resources and trans- 
portation advantages have long been recog- 
nized as prime assets by industry.“ 

The magazine tells of Chemstrand ("It is 
the world’s largest wholly unified nylon 
plant”), St. Regis Paper Co, (“The plant 
now turns out 1.5 million pounds of 
bleached and natural kraft papers daily from 
four enormous machines.“), Helden Newport 
Chemical Corp. (“One of the pioneer indus- 
tries in the area, having been established in 
1924 to process turpentine, pine oil and resin 
from pine stumps.”), Armstrong Cork (“With 
about 500 employees and 35 buildings on 34 
acres on Pensacola Bay, Armstrong Cork Co.'s 
Pensacola plant dates from 1930.“ , Escambia 
Chemical (“Employing more than 430, 
Escambia Chemical has an industrial complex 
consisting of 10 plants on a 2,100-acre site 
at Pace, on Route 90 outside of Pensacola.”) 
and others, including Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land, Florida Drum Co. and the newest 
Southern Plywood Corp. 

Too, there is the miracle strip: “Tourism 18 
the most important industry along the 
miracle strip.” The military installations: 
“The Pensacola Naval Air Station is known 
around the world as the basic training center 
for Navy pilots. Only slightly. less well 
known is Eglin Air Force Base, the largest 
such base in the United States. When com- 
bined with Eglin Gulf Test Range, which ex- 
tends over the Gulf of Mexico, for the the 
testing of Alir Force weapons, particiularly 
rockets, the base covers nearly 45,444 miles.” 

Panama City comes into the picture with 
Tyndall Air Force Base and its $20 million- 
a-year payroll, the US. Mine and Defense 
Laboratory, International Paper Co. and the 
new Deer Point fresh water reservoir which 
could supply a city the size of Detroit, 

“Pensacola’s major industries are timber- 
oriented and chemical plants,” Florida Trend 
says, “taking advantage of north Florida’s 
excellent forests or proximity to the Louisi- 
ana and Texas oil fields. Many business 
leaders of the area expect the Petro-chemical 
industry to grow appreciably in the future. 

“There are two factors behind this rea- 
soning; first, oil exploration in the area is 
expected to lead to major finds; and second, 
the development of barge transportation, 
especially after the Cross Florida Barge Canal 
is completed, will mean easier access to raw 
materials as well as direct, lost-cost barge 
access to rich northeastern U.S. markets for 
petro-chemical products.” 

The Gulf Intracoastal Waterway already 
rims the Gulf of Mexico from Brownsville, 
Tex. to Carrabelle, Fla., and barges busily 
ply between Pensacola and major Louisiana 
and Texas ports. When the canal is com- 
pleted some years hence, it will connect the 
Gulf Intracoastal and the busy Mississippi 
waterways systems with the Atlantic Intra- 
coastal which stretches from Florida north to 
New Jersey and New York. Industrial de- 
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velopment people say that when this hap- 
pens, numerous new plants will locate along 
its shores in Florida to take advantage of 
the low-cost transportation it will offer.” 

Florida Trend has penned an excellent 
portrait. 


Myth and Reality in the Subcontinent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
written by Joseph Kraft, in the Wash- 
ington Post on September. 11, 1965: 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 11, 1965] 

MYTH AND REALITY IN THE SUBCONTINENT 

(By Joseph Kraft) 

Fighting over Kashmir expresses a double 
refusal to face reality. The Pakistanis still 
dream dreams that they can push around a 
neighbor five times their size. The Indians 
still dream dreams that Communist China is 
not a threat to their security. 

In these conditions, the best, likely out- 
come is not a settlement of the Kashmir is- 
sue—nice as that might be. The best, likely 
outcome, the sensible target of diplomatic 
efforts, is an underlining of the realities that 
would cause both sides to cease from assert- 
ing claims they cannot safely press home. 

Having meted out the blame evenly to 
foreigners, however, it is useful to look at the 
American role. 


continent collapses, the Asian game is not 
worth the Vietnamese candle. But, far from 
having instilled in friends and allies a sense 
of the realities, the United States has first 
nursed their illusions, and then, when these 
were shattered by events, been rude. 

At the outset, there was the pactomania 
period that followed Korea. Pakistan be- 
came the favored anti-Communist client, 
keystone of the SEATO and CENTO alliances 
and a chief recipient of American goodies. 
While there were provisions forbidding use 
of military aid against India, behind these 
clauses there was a knowing American wink. 

The wink said that the Pakistanis were 
sturdy, anti-Communist Moslem chaps who, 
armed with American equipment, were more 
than a match for the neutralist, effete, and 
slightly Bolshy Indians. It was in that 
spirit that the Kennedys threw their glamor- 
ous Mount Vernon gala for President Ayub 
back in 1961, and that Lyndon Johnson, as 
Vice President, toured Pakistan and struck 
up his famous friendship with the camel 
driver. 

Then in 1962, India was attacked by the 
Chinese Communists. The United States 
embarked upon a program of military assist- 
ance to New Delhi. That sid, offered with- 
out any return pledge for a settlement on 
Kashmir, cultivated the illusion that this 
country could be counted on to stop the 
Chinese while also strengthening the hand of 
the Hindu and military nationalists in In- 
dian politics. Since the death of Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, these forces have been steadily 
pushing Prime Minister Shastri toward inte- 
gration of Kashmir into India. 

With the United States giving military aid 
to India, there was bound to be a 
in Pakistan's love affair with this country. 
Indeed, by the fall of 1962, the Pakistanis 
were already normalizing border relations 
with Communist China. There followed an 
air agreement between India and Pakistan, 
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frequent visits of Chinese officials, and talk, 
at least, of aid. 

Instead of accepting the inevitable in 
good part, this country reacted with a show 
of pique. For a starter, there was the stormy 
exchange between President Johnson and 
Pakistani Foreign Minister Z. A. Bhutto 
when the Foreign Minister came to Wash- 
ington to participate in the Kennedy funeral 
ceremonies. The President put aside cere- 
mony to dress down the Foreign Minister on 
the subject of an impending visit to Pakis- 
tan by Chinese Premier Chou En-Lai. The 
American official who formally bade farewell 
to Bhutto was so embarrassed by the episode 
that he could say nothing on the ride from 
Washington to the airport. 

There followed a series of pinpricks that 
improved nobody's temper. Secretary Rusk 
was apparently offended because Foreign 
Minister Bhutto instead of joining him in 
Teheran for a CENTO meeting chose to ac- 
company President Ayub on a visit to Mos- 
cow. After Bhutto dropped a few loose re- 
marks about American imperialism, Presi- 
dent Johnson cancelled, in a way that at 
least looked abrupt, a scheduled visit to 
Washington by President Ayub. 

Then, in July, for reasons that could only 
be political, Wushington postponed its con- 
tribution to the international consortium 
that is funding Pakistan's superb develop- 
ment program. It was in those circum- 
stances, having just been rebuffed in the 
sharpest way, that Pakistan made the de- 
cision to force the issue on Kashmir which 
has set in motion all the present trouble. 

I do not mean to imply that the United 
States, because it was first too sweet and 
then two rough to Pakistan, was responsible 
for the fighting. That is not the case by 
any reasonable measure of cause and effect. 
Still, the record teaches some lessons of im- 
portance to this country. 

For one thing, it is almost always the 
American interest that international rela- 
tions be conducted on a basis of tact and 
good manners; in the end, this country tends 
to pay most for explosions of temper. Sec- 
ondly, there are always deep political pit- 
falls in undiscriminatingly military reactions 
to the threat of Communist aggression. 


Key De Gaulle Advisers See Hope in 
Federal Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


. OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, press in- 
terpretations of French President de 
Gaulle’s news conference of last week 
leaves the impression that he is ada- 
mantly opposed to any form of supra- 
nationalism—whether by means of the 
Common Market, European federation, 
or a wider Atlantic federal union. 

Certainly, his recent moves have been 
toward French independence. He pulled 
France out of Common Market negotia- 
tions because he did not want majority 
vote substituted for national veto—at 
least until the agricultural issue was 
settled. 

In his press conference he gave notice 
that by 1969 at the latest, France will 
have no part of the present integrated 
command structure of NATO. 

In his press conference he also said: 


I do not believe that this type of national 
abdication would be justified. 
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By “this type” he meant arrangements 
in which France would “take a back seat, 
put aside its national personality within 
international organizations constructed 
so that the United States can exercise, 
either inside or from outside, a dominant 
influence to which we have only to sub- 
mit.” 

He thus qualified his criticism of “a 
federation called European, which would 
in fact be Atlantic.” 

Perhaps De Gaulle is gun shy of alli- 
ances for much the same reasons once 
set forth by the first U.S. President, 
George Washington. 

In his farewell address Washington 
warned that alliances could be entan- 
gling and thus impair national effective- 
ness. He said all alliances, in all time, 
have been subject to interruptions and 
infractions. 

Still, the same Washington in the 
same speech spoke favorable of a gov- 
ernment for the whole in order to make 
possible the efficacy of the Union. 

In its present form NATO is a union 
but a very imperfect one. Dressed up 
with a command structure which Wash- 
ington himself might well describe as 
“entangling,” it is nonetheless simply an 
alliance. As such it is of course sub- 
ject to the same historical weaknesses 
which were just as obvious in Washing- 
tion’s day as ours. 

Giyen the opportunity, would De 
Gaulle embrace a federal-union govern- 
ment for “the whole” as did Washington 
in an earlier era? 

Suggestions that the answer may be 
affirmative come from Clarence K. Streit, 
editor of Freedom & Union magazine 
and for many years an advocate of a 
NATO federal union government. He 
was recently in Paris interviewing key 
advisers to President de Gaulle on the 
question of NATO’s future. 

Here is his report, prepared for the 
September issue of the magazine: 

HOPE FOR ATLANTIC FEDERATION FOUND IN 
THREE DE GAULLE ADVISERS 

The main thing politically speaking, I got 
from my recent trip to Europe was greater 
cause to believe that the best hope for meet- 
ing both the Gaullist and the anti-Gaullist 
difficulties, which Atlantic unification faces, 
lies in transforming NATO into a 15-nation 
federal union. 

I brought back also a greater sense of the 
urgent need to push this solution forward 
more energetically on both shores of At- 
lantic, and (perhaps most of all) in the 
once great—and still potentially great— 
island in between, This urgency stems par- 
ticularly from: 

Declining European confidence in the 
United States and in President Johnson; 

Growing pessimism as regards the danger 
of a currency crash precipitated by devalua- 
tion of the pound; 

Receding belief in the danger of Com- 
munist aggression in Europe, which hitherto 
has been NATO's main cement, coupled with 
Üttle understanding that the resulting At- 
lantic disunion allows communism to ad- 
vance much more safely through a monetary 
crash; 

Increasing division among the Europeans 
themselves, along with stagnation of thought 
and action, as a result of the coming par- 
liamentary elections in Germany in Septem- 
ber and the presidential election in France 
in early December. 

With all this comes the growing force of 
two approaching deadlines. The first is 
January 1, 1966, when the Treaty of Rome 
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ends the veto power in the Common Market, 
as regards agricultural and a number of other 
decisions—although the right to blackball 
a new member, which France exercised 
against British entry, would continue. The 
second deadline comes on August 24, 1969, 
when the NATO treaty will have been in 
force for 20 years, and the provisions in it 
allowing any ally to withdraw takes effect. 

These two dates are now generally deemed 
disuniting factors because the Gaullist gov- 
ernment is using them as means of pressure 
to retain its full veto power in the Market 
and to secure no less radical revision of the 
NATO treaty. The latter revision, we shall 
see, need not, however, weaken the treaty; it 
could strengthen Atlantica. 

President de Gaulle is now the only power- 
ful active force in Atlantica, thanks to Pres- 
ident Johnson having defaulted leadership 
in this region ever since he entered the White 
House. Following Washington's example, the 
other Atlantic capitals now confine them- 
selves to reacting like it, more or less queru- 
lously, to what Faris says and does. Since 
President de Gaulle is thus the precipitating 
factor in the situation, I would now turn 
to my main point and give some of the new 
reasons I found to belleve that Atlantic 
federation is the best, if not the only, hope 
for effective Atlantic unification at present. 

Twelve men have the ear of President de 
Gaulle, according to an article in May Réal- 
ités by the well-informed political editor of 
Le Monde, Pierre Viansson-Ponte. Three of 
the 12 have been friends of mine for periods 
ranging from 15 to 35 years. Two of them 
are among the half-dozen whom the General 
is said to be considering as possible succes- 
sors. I shall refer to the three here as X, Y, 
and Z. On this trip, I saw all three—and Z 
several times. 

All three I know to be convinced Atlantic 
Unionists of many years standing. Another 
of the 12 shares this view, to my knowledge; 
I do not know the private attitude of the 
other eight. It seems to me that there Is 
hopeful cance in the mere fact that 
at least one-third of the 12 and one-third 
of the six are Atlantic Unionists. Certainly 
this fact does not fit into the picture of 
President de Gaulle that pervails in Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere. Still less does what 
my three friends told me, 

When I saw X, I reminded him that: 

Soon after he had come to power with the 
general, I had asked him, in 1959, to use his 
influence to have France lead, jointly with 
the United States or alone if need be, in 
calling the proposed convention to explore 
the possibilities of transforming NATO into 
an Atlantic federation, He had told me at 
the time that he himsef was ready to “go 
for” in this direction, but must consult the 
general. 

After that consultation, he had informed 
me of the result. It was not at all the re- 
jection of my proposal which so many in 
Washington, and elsewhere, would have 
thought “inevitable,” by their reasoning that, 
since the general opposes federation in Eu- 
rope, and also the present U.S. role in NATO 
and the Atlantic Community, he must a for- 
tiori oppose the Atlantic federal union 
proposal. The answer which X gave me was, 
instead, that France was still so weak that, 
if it took this initiative, Washington would 
not listen. The French Government would 
first have to bring to an end the war then 
going on in Algeria, stabilize the franc, and 
restore the economy. 

After reminding X of this 1959 talk of ours, 
I pointed out that all three of these condi- 
tions had now been met: The Algerian war 
was ended. The franc had been restored to 
its 1914 gold value. The economy was so 
properous that France for several years had 
been among the nations with the greatest 
balance-of-payments surplus. In the light 
of this changed situation, I asked, what was 
his thinking now on the subject. 
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“I have been giving the Atlantic problem— 
and the long view of it—a great deal of 
thought, a great deal, lately,” he answered. 
One reason for this was that he now “had 
more time to think” another was that in a 
few years any ally would be free to withdraw 
from NATO. 

“Tf NATO is going to remain the present 
purely regional military pact it now is,” he 
added, in a matter-of-fact tone, it is fin- 
ished as far as France is concerned.” It 
must be revised before 1969, he continued, to 
include the global questions that affect the 
Allies, and widened also to include economic, 
monetary, and other nonmilitary affairs. 

Mere revision of the Atlantic treaty, I said, 
was not enough. Too much tlme had been 
lost. A change as revolutionary—but as 
peaceful—as the change from the Articles of 
Confederation to the Federal Constitution 
in U.S. history was the only prudent solu- 
tion now. The time had come to raise our 
sights to this level, turn from patching the 
obsolete to bullding an enduring new struc- 
ture. This was imperative if only because of 
the rising threat of a world monetary crash, 
and the resulting depression, from which 
communism alone would profit. 

When our 13 States had 13 different dollars, 
this monetary chaos and consequent danger 
of social upheaval had provided the incentive 
then for the revolutionary change from al- 
liance to federation. Leadership in Atlantica 
now should have the foresight, wisdom, and 
courage to harness the monetary danger now 
to similar constructive aims. Reverting to 
the opportunity for such leadership which its 
strengthened position now gave France, I 
sald: 

“The tmprovement has been so remarkable, 
in fact, that, considering the situation facing 
the French, British, and American Govern- 
ments in 1959, it seems to me that France, 
with the weakest cards, had done much 
inore with them than the other two.” 

“That is true as regards Britain,” Mon- 
sieur X sald, “but not as regards your coun- 
try. The United States remains the world’s 
strongest r by far, And there lies the 
heart of the difficulty. The result is that the 
relations between it and us, and the other 
Western European nations, remains one in 
which the latter are in the position of re- 
ceiving, or asking, while Washington is in the 
position of Lady Bountiful, granting favors. 
This is not a good basis for friendly rela- 
tions.” 

To X, this was obviously the heart of the 
difficulty, not only for France but for a West- 
ern Europe in general. I believe he is right, 
both as regards his thinking that the enor- 
mous power of the United States, and the 
resulting problem of balancing it fairly, is 
the main problem from the French stand- 
point, and also as regards Its being the nub 
of the matter for the other European allies. 

Clearly, Monsieur X could not conceive of 
the United States sacrificing any of its power 
that mattered, least of all its power to go it 
alone or handle as it thought best the inter- 
ests it now has “all round the globe.“ The 
“State Department and the Defense Depart- 
ment feel—enjoy—the power they now wield, 
and naturally want to keep it." It was 
equally inconceivable to X that any self- 

Europeans could remain in the 
Position of “accepting” whatever minor con- 
cessions Washington might accord (grant) 
them, while remaining in the driver's seat. 

I answered that I could understand this 
feeling in France and in Europe, and agreed 
that there could be no real solution of the 
Problem, so long as the relationship of the 

nations with the United States 
remained on the present basis of national 
Sovereignty. No matter what slices were cut 
S it, the 
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arrangement between large and small States 
by its Senate-House balance.- This balance 
was made possible because the essential unit 
in a Federal Union is the sovereign citizen, 
not the sovereign state, as in an alliance. 

A Federal Union—as my friend, X, knew 
from our previous communications—safe- 
guards the equal status of each sovereign 
citizen in both his roles—as citizen of his 
own state or nation, and as a citizen of the 
Union. In the former capacity, he would 
retain, in an Atlantic Federation, equal vot- 
ing power in the Senate. The national gov- 
ernment would lose its power to instruct and 
recall the nation’s Senators, since they would 
be elected by the people and responsible 
only to the citizens. 

At the same time, the citizen of every na- 
tion in the Union would gain equal voting 
power with all other citizens of the Union 
in the House of Representatives, since the 
number of these Representatives from each 
nation would be proportionate to its popu- 
lation. The equality of the sovereign citi- 
zen, whether he lived in the smallest or the 
largest nation, was further assured by the 
fact that the consent of both Senate and the 
House would be required for action. 

“Once the NATO alliance is turned into a 
Federal Union,” I concluded, France and 
our other allies would no longer be faced 
with the U.S. Government's colossal power. 
The basic relationship thereafter would be 
the equal democratic one of sovereign citi- 
zen to sovereign citizen. Each citizen of 
France, and of every European nation in the 
Union, would enjoy the same voting power 
as would every American citizen, in electing 
his representatives in both Federal Houses, 
and in choosing the Federal Executive. The 
combined voting strength of the European 
nations in the Senate would guarantee each 
of them against American domination re- 
sulting from its huge population, and the 
combined voting strength of the American 
members of the House would safeguard the 
United States against domination by any 
European bloc in the Senate.” 

Our Federal Union association, Monsieur 
X already knew, has long been working to 
get the United States to invite its NATO 
allies to explore the possibility of transform- 
ing the present government-to-government 
relation to this federal citizen-to-citizen one. 
I pointed out that we have made substantial 
progress, especially in recent years, in gain- 
ing influential support for this proposal. I 
cited evidence of this with which our readers 
are familiar, but which is news to most 
Euro; because their press, like the U.S. 
press, has not reported it. 

“A major obstacle we now face“ I went on, 
“is that most Americans think that such an 
offer would be naive because they assume, 
from the they read of President de 
Gaulle's statements, that France would in- 
evitably reject it. But suppose that we 
should nonetheless succeed in our efforts; 
suppose that Washington should propose to 
its NATO allies that their delegates explore 
with ours in a convention the Atlantic fed- 
eration idea. What do you think would be 
the response here?” 

After a thoughtful pause, Monsieur X 
answered slowly: “If the United States made 
such an offer of federal union, it would 
change the situation radically for us, and all 
concerned. Personally, I would be happy to 
participate in such a convention.” 

He thought this favorable reaction would 
be general in Europe, where thinking on the 
future of Atlantica and of Europe was now 
‘very confused. He was clearly troubled 
himself about their future, and skeptical 
that Washington in the foreseeable future 
would offer such a Federal answer to the 
problem. He said that he would be glad to 
talk with any U.S. Senators or Members of 
75 House who were thinking along such 

es. 
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I then explained the two approaches to 
such action which American supporters of 
it are now considering: 

1. Governor Rockefeller’s proposal that 
the purpose of the convention be to seek 
agreement on a solemn declaration that the 
eventual goal is to turn NATO into a Federal 
Union, and to fix a tentative timetable for 
achieving it by stages. 

2. The idea of harnessing the present 
monetary danger to the Atlantic Union cart 
by calling the convention to “explore the 
possibility of creating a common Atlantic 
currency, and related matters.“ I stressed 
the importance of the three words so quoted: 
They allowed the convention to explore also 
the political, military, nuclear, and economic 
matters that are tightly related to the mone- 
tary question, and thus tackle the problem 
as a whole, as did our Convention in 1787. 

Monsieur X agreed that the monetary peril 
was now a much better motive power for 
Atlantic Union than was the military one. 
He also agreed that it was essential, however, 
to assure that the “related matters” were 
added to it. He saw constructive possibili- 
tles, too, in haying the convention aimed at 
agreement on federation as the eventual 
goal, and on target years for transition to it 
in the monetary, economic, nuclear, military, 
and political areas. I got the impression 
from his attitude toward both approaches 
that it might be best to combine them. 

About an hour later that day I had a talk 
with my old friend, Monsieur Y, in the key 
office he occupies. I told him of the answer 
X had given (in boldface type, page 4) to my 
question. Y found it very significant. 

“The readiness of X to participate in such 
a Federal Convention means he believes it 
would have the general's support,” Y com- 
mented at once. ‘His [X] participation would 
be interpreted by to mean the 
project had the Gaullist stamp of approval.” 

This indicated to me that Y considered 
X very close indeed to President de Gaulle's 
thinking on this subject. 

Before telling of my talk with X, I asked 
Y the same question that I had asked X. Y 
thought the European and especially the 
French reaction to such an offer would de- 
pend a good deal on its timing. He ex- 
plained he meant that action to revise the 
NATO treaty must start “well before 1969, 
when any ally can withdraw,” and that be- 
tween now and 1969 there will come a mo- 
ment when such an American proposal to 
federate would go over big.” I suggested that 
this moment might be hastened by the 
danger of devaluation of the pound bringing 
the monetary crisis to a head this autumn. 
RT Sil Patna e bh hea se e aiae n 

actor. 

Before coming to Paris I had sent Y the 
statement which Senator FRANK CARLSON had 


fault does not lie in the alliance structure 
itself.” 

The statement went on to back Governor 
Rockefeller’s Federal Union 


My friend Y told me that on his own 
initiative he had personally given the full 
Carlson statement to President de Gaulle, 
because he found it so important. When he 
saw the President again a few days later, he 


to fundamentals with our American ally, I 
shall keep in mind Senator CaRison’s state- 
ment.“ 

I am not sure how to interpret these 
cryptic words, but was pleased to find that 
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both Y and my friend Z, to whom I repeated 
them, considered them a favorable reaction. 
Certainly it would seem a favorable sign that 
the Senator’s strong Federal statement not 
only was thus read by the general but was 
not dismissed as out of the question. Nor 
is this all. 
PARIS WHITE HOUSE READS F., & U. 

When I happened to ask Y, who gets Free- 
dom & Union regularly by airmail, if he had 
read a recent article of mine in it, he an- 
swered: “I not only read it, but I read every- 
thing you write on Atlantic Union. What 
is more, I keep them all filed over there 
[pointing to a filing cabinet]. And I can as- 
sure you, further, that your magazine is also 
read and kept on file in the Elysée Palace 
[the Paris White House] 

How can all this be accounted for by those 
who accept the view of President de Gaulle 
held by the State Department and echoed by 
most of the U.S. press? If his rejection of 
a sincere U.S, Atlantic Federal offer is so sure 
that there’s no use in even sounding him, 
why does a Frenchman who knows the gen- 
eral's thinking much better than does Sec- 
retary Rusk, venture to give him the Carlson 
statement?—and get a reaction he deems 
favorable? 

If the general is moved only by delusions 
of grandeur and nationalistic aims, why 
should such a magazine as Freedom & Union 
be read in his establishment—let alone re- 
ceive apparently more consideration there 
than in the White House? Is the answer 
perhaps that the federation we urge gives the 
best safeguards against any nation domi- 
nating Atiantica—and that what the gen- 
eral really seeks to block is not closer union 
with the United States but any solution of 
the Atlantic relationship that lets Washing- 
ton continue to dominate? 

After leaving Monsieur Y, I saw that eve- 
ning my third friend among the dozen “who 
have De Gaulle’s ear! — Monsieur Z. I had 
seen him a couple of times before since ar- 
riving in Paris, and knew that he too believed 
that the General's door remained open to a 
genuine offer by Washington to explore At- 
lantic federation. I told him of my talks 
with X and Y. (All three have known each 
other, of course, for many years, but each 
seemed very interested in what the other two 
had said to me on our common concern.) 

Z shared T's view of the significance of X's 
answer to my question and interpreted it in 
much the same way. He was pleased to 
learn that Y had handed Senator CARLSON'S 
plea for federal union to the General and got 
the reaction he did. Monsieur Z made some 
concrete suggestions—which I cannot di- 
vulge now—on what should be done next to 
advance our cause in France. 

My talks with X and Y clearly encouraged 
Z in the Atlantic Union views and hopes he 
had previously expressed to me. They left 
him sharing the conclusion which I myself 
drew from my talks with all three De Gaull- 
ist friends that day—June 22—and expressed 
that night in my notebook in these words: 
“Am confirmed in the thought that if the 
United States offers Federal Union to France 
it will have a good reception.” They left Z, 
as they did me, cheered by the most opti- 
mistic conclusion I heard that day. It came 
from Monsieur Y; his parting words when I 
left his office were these: 

“You know, mon cher, I think that one of 
these days practically everyone is going to 
wake up and find he was an Atlantic Feder- 
alist all along.” 

—CLARENCE STREIT, 


The statement by Senator CARLSON, re- 
ferred to in Mr. Streit’s article, was is- 
sued May 31. In it the Kansas Repub- 
lican and member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee urged Atlantic Fed- 
eral Union. Here was his concluding 
comment: 
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Obviously the goal of Federal Union in- 
volves great difficulties—but I believe they 
are much less “towering and troubling” than 
those which President Johnson agrees we 
face by our present course. 

It will take time, of course, to reach this 
goal—and how much time de we have left? 
We must speed action—and we shall hasten 
it greatly merely by joining with our allies 
in a solemn Declaration that our final ob- 
jective is an Atlantic Union. When we have 
reached that mt, can we not agree on 
a tentative timetable for reaching the goal? 

Once we Americans decided to send men 
to the Moon, we fixed a time for achieving 
even that unprecedented goal—and our At- 
lantic goal is not unprecedented. In our 
own history we have the best of precedents 
for Federal Union of the Free. It must en- 
courage us to lead now in this enterprise of 
bringing more of Heaven down to Earth— 
a truly “towering” enterprise, but not a 
troubling one. 


Schweitzer Monument: His “Reverence 
for Life” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written and is being writ- 
ten on the life of Albert Schweitzer, 
world citizen. He has been criticized by 
some who say that his jungle hospital 
and his approach to helping the Africans 
was old-fashioned. Perhaps his methods 
were outdated, but the philosophy which 
carried him through his work is as up- 
to-date as the most modern medical 
laboratories of civilized society. The 
philosophy of Dr. Schweitzer, “reverence 
for life,” is timeless. It is the spirit 
which is the basis of our modern day 
Peace Corps. It is the ideal for which 
Albert Schweitzer foresook the comforts 
of civilization and thereby kindled the 
imagination of the world. I am sure it is 
this “reverence for life,” which sparks 
the youths of our country to volunteer 
for the Peace Corps and continue the 
“Great White Father's” work all over the 
world. 

Mr. John Griffin, associate editor of 
the Honolulu Advertiser was one of the 
few who saw Dr. Schweitzer at work in 
his African jungle hospital. Mr. Griffin’s 
cold and analytical but nontheless in- 
spiring article which was published in 
the September 6, 1965 issue of the Hono- 
lulu Advertiser follows: 

SCHWEITZER MONUMENT His “REVERENCE 

von LIFE" 
(By John Griffin) 

Albert Schweitzer was many things in the 
90 years just ended by death in his east Africa 
hospital. 


He was a Renaissance figure who won 
youthful fame in music, philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and then a half century ago, left civiliza- 
tion to become the world’s most famous 
missionary doctor, 

As a Peace Corps official last year, I was 
fortunate enough to see him in the image 
most of the world carries—the elderly figure 
with the sun helmet, white hair and mus- 
tache working with the natives in a river- 
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side hospital surrounded by the vast African 
jungle. 

And yet Schweitzer’s place in history will 
not be marked by the patchwork of rough 
buildings he has constructed on a hiliside by 
the vast Ogooue River. 

It has already been announced that his 
work will continue. Doubtless the founda- 
tion that bears his name could raise many 
millions, 

But it is an irony of Schweltzer's passing 
that his memory may best be served by re- 
Placing his life's work with a new hospital 
designed for the Africa of today and the fu- 
ture. 

For it is no great secret or scandal that in 
many ways the great doctor and his hospi- 
tal were as out of date as the colonial-era 
pith helmet he wore. 

In his devoutly paternal way, he viewed 
the Africans as intellectual children who 
would be more comfortable in a hospital with 
living facilities as primitive as their villages. 

Perhaps the saddest aspect of Schweitzer’s 
passing is that, while he may leave such a 
hospital, he leaves no Africans behind 
trained to staff it. 

And yet the French and others, in Gabon 
and elsewhere in Africa, have provided well- 
used modern hospitals and have shown that 
“natives” can be trained as doctors, nurses, 
and technicians. 

The real monument to Schweitzer is not a 
ramshackle hospital on a lonely hillside. 
although he and this hospital have saved 
many thousands of lives. 

The monument is that he gave up a life 
of greatness to live what has been called 
a philosophy of great simplicity. 

He has identified this philosophy as 
“reverence for life.” It says that man has 
a duty to care about other living things; 
including the suffering of his fellow men. 

Albert Schweitzer is great, then, as one of 
the world’s great symbols of humanitarian 
ideals. 

No bickering over his outdated ideas on 
medical facilities and the capabilities of 
Africans should overshadow the fact he was 
the Peace Corps 50 years before it was 
founded. 

Many have and will continue to improve 
on his approach and methods. Few will 
ae a better view of man's duty in this 
world. 


The Alliance for Progress: A New Face 
and Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
many fine accomplishments, the Alliance 
for Progress still has a long and difficult 
road to travel if it is to achieve the bright 
objectives that were so bravely set forth 
4 years ago. 

But as John Goshko points out in an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post yesterday, a new and construc- 
tive force has come to the Alliance in 
the presence of Jack Hood Vaughn, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. He deserves our com- 
mendation for his recent intensive and 
successful tour of Latin America. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this article for 
our colleagues’ consideration and 
attention: 
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VAUGHN SQUEEZES Love Into LATIN ALLIANCE 
(By John M. Goshko) 

“What it means,” said the U.S. official, “is 
that the bankers are giving way to the Peace 
Co: types.” 

Stanciog py the edee ola An coed in 
rural Ecuador, the official was referring to a 
Speech that had just been delivered in perfect 
Spanish by a red-haired “gringo” named Jack 
Hood Vaughn. He is Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, and at that 
Moment 2 weeks ago, he was midway through 
& 17-day, 26,000-mile tour of Mexico, El Sal- 
vador, Panama, Ecuador, Chile, Bolivia, and 
Peru. 

His objective, hammered at in an endless 
chain of speeches, was to assure Latin Ameri- 
Cans that the Alliance for Progress still looms 
large in the affections of the Johnson admin- 
istration. He delivered this message in terms 
that were distinctly different from the tone 
with which Washington has addressed the 
Latins during the past year and a half. 

Instead of the lectures on budget balancing 
and currency stabilization that the Latins 
have come to expect from visiting U.S, offi- 
cials, Vaughn talked mostly of the human 
side” of the Alliance and of how President 
Johnson regards the ambitious scheme for 
social and economic change as the Latin 
American counterpart of the Great Society. 

“AYAYA VAUGHN" 

Today, Vaughn is back at his desk in 
Washington. But the reasons for his trip 
are fixed in the kaleidoscope of images that 
arose as he traveled: the Aymara Indians on 
Bolivia’s windswept Altiplano hoisting him 
to their shoulders amid shrill cries of “Ayaya 
Vaughn" (“Long live Vaughn”); the elderly 
woman in the slums of Santiago, Chile, who 
gave Vaughn an apple because she wanted 
to do something for “a friend of President 
Kennedy”; the children in a Salvadorean vil- 
lage who had been taught by a Peace Corps 
volunteer to tootle the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner" on their grabbag collection of instru- 
ments. 

Each of these incidents, spontaneous and 
free of government premeditation, illustrates 
the basic vein of goodwill that exists toward 
the United States among Latin Americans. 
Tt is, however, a goodwill rooted in a situa- 
tion that poses a special problem for the 
Johnson administration. 

Vaughn himself met this problem in No- 
gales, Chile, where he visited an emergency 
housing center for people made homeless by 
recent earthquakes. The residents, who 
were building a makeshift town square, told 
Vaughn and U.S. Ambassador Ralph Dun- 
gan that they planned to name it “John F. 
Kennedy Plaza” and inquired if the Ameri- 
can Embassy could provide a bust of the late 
President. 

It was only the latest in a flood of similar 
requests that the Embassy has received from 
all corners of Chile. But, as Embassy ofi- 
cials admitted under questioning, they have 
yet to be asked for a bust of Lyndon John- 
son. 

THE KENNEDY ERA 


It is clear that United States popularity 
and enthusiasm for the Alliance built up 
during the Kennedy era has steadily 
declined. 

To a great extent, this was inevitable. 
President Kennedy, as the creator of the 
Alliance, as a visitor to Latin America and as 
a man who died a martyr's death, was hard 
to replace in the favor of Latin audiences. 

Even more, however, the Johnson admin- 
istration's lack of “image” in Latin America 
has been the result of the personnel and the 
Policies directed at hemispheric problems 
since Mr. Johnson entered the White House. 
But this, as the official standing in the dusty 
road said, is changing. 

Essentially, the story can be summarized 
in the differences between two men. 
Vaughn, the people-oriented son of a Mon- 
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tana cowboy who entered the State Depart- 
ment from the Peace Corps; and his prede- 
cessor, Thomas C. Mann, the prototype of 
what the administration likes to call the 
“hard-nosed professional” in diplomacy. 

Until now, the story has centered on Mann, 
whom President Johnson invested with the 
joint titles of Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs and U.S. Coordinator of the 
Alliance. A specialist in economic matters, 
he was, in Mr. Johnson's words, “the one 
clear voice” of U.S. Latin American policy. 

There is no question that the Alliance 
made striking advances under Mann’s prod- 
ding. But these had to do with growth 
rates and other matters most readily meas- 
urable by the bar graphs that are under- 
stood and appreciated only by economists. 

While this focus may have been necessary, 
it was hardly the heady stuff to which the 
Latins had become accustomed in the Ken- 
nedy period. Nor were matters helped any 
by the austere, reserved Mann's impatience 
with the Latin love of ceremony and by his 
tendency to hector the Latins in school- 
masterly fashion. : 

In short, if the Alliance has prospered 
materially these past 2 years, it has starved 
emotionally. And, as a result, it has fallen 
prey to a restless discontent that has caused 
critics to. write the Alliance off as just an- 
other foreign aid program. 

Now, the administration apparently has 
elected to go back to first principles and 
attempt to reinfuse the Alliance with some 
of its old zeal. In this, the 45-year-old 
Vaughn has emerged as the operative figure. 

His background seems to be excellent, He 

visited Mexico as a teenager, studied Span- 
tsh in college and taught it at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. His two decades of 
Government work included service as cul- 
tural affairs officer and Agency for Interna- 
tional Development representative in Afri- 
ca and Latin America. He was Director of 
the Latin American program for the Peace 
Corps and then became Ambassador to Pan- 
ama. 
But Vaughn, who inherited the Latin 
American portfolio when Mann moved up to 
Under Secretary of State, has been an un- 
known quantity. Overshadowed by Mann 
and bogged down by the Dominican Republic 
crisis during his first weeks in office, his 
views on overall Latin policy did not reg- 
ister clearly. 

In the cornfields and housing projects of 
Latin America, however, they came through 
loud and distinct. Essentially, he said the 
future emphasis of the Alliance must be on 
the “human sector”—on providing the slum 
dweller and campesino with the education 
and care that will take him into the main- 
stream of modern life. 

Perhaps he summarized it best in an ad- 
dress to the U.S. Embassy staff in Santiago. 
Noting that he had been a bureaucrat for 
almost 20 years, Vaughn said he wondered 
why bureaucrats were so afraid to use the 
word “love” in about American ef- 
forts to help underdeveloped nations and 
people. 

“Tom Mann," said one listener, “would 
have gagged before he got a line like that 
out.” 

The dimdent and soft-spoken Vaughn pep- 
pers his remarks with such unabashed senti- 
ments. On the career Foreign Service, for 
example: 

“If I had my way, every young Foreign 
Service office who now spends his early career 
stamping visas would be forced to put in 
2 years with the Peace Corps or 2 years in 
private business as a salesman or an assist- 
ant assembly-line foreman—anything that 
would teach them how to deal with people 
and get along with them.” 

Regarding the future of the Alliance, 
Vaughn cites a long list of projects ranging 
from what he describes vaguely as “building 
institutions” to the “need to the 
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wealthy Latins that they ahould take their 
money out of their European and North 
American bank accounts and put it into the 
development of their respective countries.” 

But the major need, he adds, is educa- 
tion. “And by that I don’t mean building 
classrooms. I mean upgrading the quality 
of education from the primary to the uni- 
versity level, training more teachers and im- 
poe the skills of those who are already 

ere.” 

In Chile, Vaughn points out, only 30 of 
every 100 children who enter the first grade 
finish primary school. “Yet Chile is one of 
the more advanced countries educationally, 
It just shows how much there is to be done 
in the education field. If it’s not done, the 
Latins are licked before they start.” 

Despite their zeal to strike out in new 
directions, Vaughn and his associates are 
careful to stress that the new emphasis does 
not mean a repudiation of Mann's basic ap- 
proach to Latin America. What is being 
done now, they insist, ils only the next 
logical step. 

“Until now,” Vaughn says, the emphasis 
had to be on economics. There were several 
countries that had to be bailed out of bad 
financial fixes, and there had to be a drive 
Tor the basic economic changes like Income 
tax reform and agrarian reform. 

“Now, 14 of the 19 Latin countries in the 
alliance at least have such reform laws on 
the books. Basic economic development has 
reached a point where much of it can be 
turned over the Inter-American Development 
Bank and other lending agencies, and now 
we can concentrate the direct U.S. aid on 
the social sector.” 

In addition, Mann, who now is third-rank- 
ing man in the State hierarchy, has general 
authority over U.S, policy in all underde- 
veloped areas and thus continues to have the 
final say on Latin American matters. He 
also continues to be Lyndon Johnson's prin- 
cipal adviser on the area and is expected to 
remain 80. 

“But,” says one State official who has 
worked under both men, “despite their dif- 
ferent personalities and approach, there's 
really no dispute between Tom and Jack. 

“Mann is sure to step in when there's an 
important economic question up for discus- 
sion or when it’s something involving Mexico 
(a country where Mann served as Ambassa- 
dor and in which he retains a special inter- 
est). But the social development field just 
isn't his cup of tea, and he's sure to leave 
what's done there pretty much up to 
Vaughn.” 

The implication seems to be that while 
Mann will remain overseer of the administra- 
tion’s Latin American strategy, the choice 
of tactics will be left to Vaughn. 

In this choice, he seems deter- 
mined to heed the admonition once advanced 
by a now-forgotten Latin American states- 
man: “You must remember that your money 
is important to us. But it is not all that we 
want. We want your attention and your af- 
fection as well. We are like a woman that 
way.” 


The U.N. Embargo Against Red China 
and North Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 
Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of my col- 


leagues to excerpts from a forthcoming 
book on the timely subject of East-West 
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trade. Now in the form of an article 
called “The U.N. Embargo Against Red 
China and North Korea,” it demonstrates 
the efficacy of trade controls against the 
Communist camp. It is the work of Dr. 
John Norman, professor of history and 
government at Fairfleld University and 
the author of “Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field: A Political Reappraisal” and 
“Labor and Politics in Libya and Arab 
Africa” as well as numerous articles. 
The first part of the article follows: 
TRE U.N. EMBARGO AGAINST Rep CHINA AND 
NorTH KOREA 


(By John Norman, professor of history and 
government at Fairfield University) 

Before the United Nations itself undertook 
any embargo action in the Korean confiict, 
the United States had already persuaded the 
West to curtail its trade in war items with 
the East. For example, a short time before 
the American recommendation for U.N. sanc- 
tions, Prime Minister Clement Attlee stated 
on May 3, 1951, that no military materials 
had been shipped to Red China from Britain 
in the previous 3 months. -He assured the 
House of Commons that British policy on 
strategic exports, including rubber, was being 
formed in full agreement with Washington, 
and that U.N. sanctions were being discussed. 
These discussions had been going on since 
the early part of the year. 

On February 1, 1951, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, by a rolicall vote of 
44 to 7 with 9 abstentions, adopted resolution 
498(V) condemning the Communist Govern- 
ment of China as the aggressor In Korea. A 
signal point of this resolution called for the 
establishment of a committee which would 
consider the implementation of further sanc- 
tions against North Korea and its sister 
aggressor, Communist China. The General 
Assembly’s move, which was opposed by the 
five Soviet bloc votes and those of India and 
Burma, represented the first unified, multi- 


tion 498(V) also provided for the formation 
of a Good Offices Committee whose task was 
to pursue the continuing United Nations 
policy of seeking an end to the hostilities in 
Korea, 

The sanctions committee, later named the 
Additional Measures Committee (AMC), con- 
sisted of the members of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee; 1e, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mex- 
ico, Philippines, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 
At the AMC’s first meeting on February 16, 
Ambassador Selim Sarper of Turkey was 
elected Chairman, Joseph Nisot of Belgium 
Vice Chairman, and Keith C. O. Shann of 
Australia Rapporteur. During this session, 
Burma and Yugoslavia announced that they 
would not be able to participate in the 
committee's work. At the next meeting in 
March a subcommittee of five members 
(United States, United Kingdom, France, 
Australia, and Venezuela) was constituted to 
study practical measures and priorities. 
This unit recommended unanimously on 
April 19 that, when the full group considered 
additional measures to be invoked against 
Communist China and North Korea, priority 
should be given to the consideration of eco- 
nomic sanctions. The recommendation was 
accepted by the AMC on May 3, 1951. 

Ernest A. Gross, Deputy U.S. Representa- 
tive; Introduced a draft resolution to the 
Additional Measures Committee which 
argued for a complete embargo of war ma- 
terials against North Korea and Communist 
China. He pleaded that “no soldier in Korea 
should be the target of a bullet manufac- 
tured in the free world,” and that a U.N. 
embargo would help persuade Peiping to 
agree to a peaceful settlement. The unanim- 
ity of the subcommittee in advocating 
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priority of economic measures and its ac- 
ceptance by the AMC was not as simple as 
it seemed, 

Initially, at least, the U.S, proposal re- 
ceived a rather cool reception and aroused 
some apprehension both within and without 
the assembly. Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Great 
Britain and M. Francis Lacoste of France 
declared that their governments had long 
since enforced economic Measures as com- 
prehensive, at least, as those proposed in 
the draft resolution. They felt that official 
assembly affirmation of controls, which were 
already being effected by most member 
states, would yield few practical benefits, 
while perhaps endangering the prospects of 
a cease-fire in Korea. Gross, on the other 
hand, stated that the U.S. proposal was 
definitely in accord with the three outstand- 
ing United Nations objectives: (1) support- 
ing its forces in Korea, (2) helping to end 
aggression, and (3) helping to achieve a 
peaceful settlement. Meanwhile, outside 
the General Assembly, in the British House 
of Commons, the controversy reached a more 
heated pitch. Appearing before that body, 
Defense Minister Emanuel Shinwell declared 
that Britain had stopped exports of strategic 
materials to Communist China, The op- 
position strongly challenged Shinwell's com- 
ments and indicated that the United States 
was not satisfied with Great Britain's be- 
havior in the matter of strategic embargoes. 

After spirited debate, the draft proposal 
was slightly amended and approved by the 
Additional Measures and First Committees 
and finally on May 18, 1951 resolution 500(V) 
was adopted by the General Assembly. 
Forty-seven nations favored the resolution, 
none voted in the negative, eight abstained, 
and the five Soviet bloc delegates did not 
participate. The pertinent sections of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 500(V) recom- 
mended that every state: 

“(a) Apply an embargo on the shipment to 
areas under the control of the Central Peo- 
ple's Government of the People’s Republic 
of China and of the North Korea authorities 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
atomic energy materials, petroleum, trans- 
portation materials of strategic value, and 
items useful in the production of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war; 

“(b) Determine which commodities ex- 
ported from its territory fall within the em- 
bargo, and apply controls to give effect to the 
e ; 
“(c) Prevent by all means within its 
jurisdiction the circumvention of controls on 
shipments applied by other states pursuant 
to the present resolution; 

d) Cooperate with other states in car- 
rying out the purposes of this embargo; 

“(e) Report to the Additional Measures 
Committee within 30 days and thereafter, 
at the request of the Committee, on the 
measures taken in accordance with the pres- 
ent resolution.” 


Though not embodied in the resolution, 
the AMC recommended—when it submitted 
its draft to the Assembly—that the primary 
responsibility. for guarding against the cir- 
cumyvention of the embargo, through trans- 
shipment and reexport abuses, should be met 
by the states wherein the exported items ori- 
ginated. The report recognized that many 
and varied practical difficulties precluded 
“instituting transshipment licensing in each 
state over all items controlled by every other 
state.” The committee urged that each 
state obtain assurances about the end use 
of goods prior to their exportation. As noted 
in the General Assembly’s embargo resolu- 
tion, each state, individually, determined 
which commodities it exported should be in- 
cluded under the proscribed categories of the 
embargo list. Since it was highly conceiy- 
able that one state might prohibit the ex- 
portation of items and another state allow 
quested that states permitting shipment of 
goods which were so embargoed by others 
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avoid expanding trade with Communist 
China and North Korea. 

Under the provisions of the resolution the 
AMC was to serve as a continuing group, re- 
ceive progress reports Irom member and non- 
member states, conduct. research in methods 
of achieving optimum effectiveness, and In- 
form the General Assembly of action taken 
in these instances. Resolution 500(V) also 
reiterated the United Nations policy of desir- 
ing the attainment of its objectives in Korea 
by peaceful means, and to this end the Good 
Offices Committee was directed to continue 
its good offices. 

Vigorous opposition to the embargo resolu- 
tion was expressed by the Soviet Delegate, 
Yakov Malik, and his four satellite comrades. 
Malik charged that the United States and 
the aggressive core of the United Nations had 
pressured the action, which was absolutely 
illegal, since the imposition of such sanc- 
tions was solely within the Jurisdiction of the 
Security Council. that this was a 
flagrant violation, the five Soviet bloc Dele- 
gates refused to participate in the voting. 

In rebuttal, Dr. Antonio Quevedo of Ecua- 
dor contended that the legality of the As- 
sembly's resolution could not be challenged 
since it was being passed pursuant to the 
Security Council’s basic resolution of June 
27, 1950, which advocated all possible aid to 
stop aggression and establish peate in Korea, 

Gross adroltly answered the Soviet objec- 
tion by pointing out that on a previous oc- 
casion members of the Communist bloc had 
thought it within the competence of the 
General Assembly to impose economic sanc- 
tions against a nonmember State. He quoted 
the Polish draft resolution and Byelorussian 
amendment thereto, of November 1 and 4, 
1946, wherein they had urged the member 
nations of the General Assembly to termi- 
nate diplomatic and economic relations * * * 
with Franco Spain.” The Soviet logic was 
manifestly inconsistent. 

Although India abstained from voting on 
the ground that It had opposed the original 
Resolution 498 (V) which had established 
the AMC on February 1, 1951, Sir Benegal 
Rau of India declared that his country had 
not sent war materiais to Communist China 
or North Korea, nor did it intend to. Burms 
seconded India’s stand. Nationalist China 
regarded the resolution as too limited and 
vague, 

On June 15, the United States submitted 
its first report to the AMC. Commenting on 
this event, Mr. Gross declared that in his 
opinion, the economic measures being taken 
against the Chinese Communist aggressor 
would not only be impressive, but, as far 
as the free world was concerned, would be 
very close to 100 percent efficient, They 
would help bring closer the day when the 
conflict would end and the United Nations 
sims achieved through peaceful means. 

The report consisted of a summary of the 
measures taken by the United States to con- 
trol its trade with the aggressors, accom- 
panied by documentary annexes. The report 
stated, among other things, that the scope 
and detail of the U.S. munitions list, the list 
of atomic energy materials and the U.S. posi- 
tive lst might aid cooperating countries in 
implementing the embargo by offering & 
basis for effective customs administration, 
control of transit trade, and control over 
transport of forbidden shipments which it 
was the aim of the United States resolution 
to fulfill. The report went on to say that the 
United States would prevent by all the means 
within its power the evasion of controls oD 
imports imposed by other countries under 
the U.N. resolution, and would cooperate 
fully with other countries and the additional 
measures committee in executing the pur- 
poses of the embargo, 

The U.N. Secretary-General reported that 
by the end of June reports and con- 
cerning the embargo resolution had been 
received from 40 member and 9 nonmember 
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states. Thirty-one member and three (a 
subsequent report mentioned four) non- 
Member states reported that they had im- 
Plemented the resolution, and two member 
States had abstained from voting on the 
resolution because they did not trade with 
the areas subject to the embargo. The five 
Soviet bloc member states reported that they 
had refused to transmit the text of the 
May 18 resolution to their respective govern- 
ments on the ground that it was illegal. 
Similar messages had been received from the 
nonmember Soviet satellites of Hungary and 
Rumania, 

By the end of September the score con- 
cerning the embargo resolution was as 
follows: 

Member nations: Twenty had taken eco- 
nomic action prior to passage of the resolu- 
tion and subsequent measures represented no 
Substantial change; 19 nations had taken 
definite steps upon receipt of the embargo 
recommendation; 2 had submitted the 
Sanctions for thelr governments’ considera- 
tion: 3 were implicitly exempt, for they 
had not traded in such items with the Com- 
munists. 

Nonmember nations: Seven states had 
either formally or implicitly, because they 
had no economic intercourse with Com- 
Munist areas, implemented the resolution; 
three governments had taken the matter un- 
der consideration. The attitude of the So- 
Viet bloc has already been indicated above. 

In addition to the United States, which 
in its initial report enumerated specifically 
items under proscription, France, Britain, 
the Netherlands, Indonesia, and the Philip- 
Pines outlined in careful detail, in their first 
Teports, those commodities which they 
deemed to be under the generic categories of 
the embargo. 

The United Nations embargo resolution 
Was a significant landmark in that it was 
the first truly serious attempt to impose 
international economic sanctions against 
an r. As opposed to the League of 
Nations sanctions against Fascist Italy in 
its aggression against Ethiopia, the United 
Nations embargo achieved more unity in 
adoption, more universality in scope, and 
More effectiveness in application. A com- 
Parison of the United Nations action and 
that of the League of Nations points up this 
Contrast. Although only three nations 
formally opposed sanctions against Italy in 
1935, the unity was but superficial, for the 
Testrictions adopted were rendered practial- 
ly innocuous by the deliberate omission of 
oil and other items useful in the produc- 
tlon of weapons. And, manifestly, “the 
Sanctions that were put into force did not 
Seriously interfere with the Italian conquest 
Of Ethiopia nor deeply disturb its economic 
life [since] they were neither universal, ex- 
tensive, nor prolonged enough to do so. In 
Contrast, the UN. sanctions included petro- 
leum and “items useful in the production 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war.” 

Some of the more significant reactions to 
the AMC embargo are worth noting. The 
New York Times editorialized thus: i 

"The committee's action marks the first 
Major success of the patient but persistent 
efforts of our Government to bring other 
Nations into line with a step which the 
United States had taken long ago. There 
Can be little doubt that the Senate hear- 
ing on the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
Which has focused wide attention on the 
Continued flow of war materials to our ene- 
Mies, helped to bring this about. In par- 
ticular, it helped to persuade the British 
Government to drop its opposition and to 
Support a measure which, the British dele- 
Bate explained, had also become necessary 
because of the continued unwillingness of 
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the Peiping regime to make any move toward 
a cease-fire or a peaceful settlement.” 

Ernest G. Chauvet of Haiti remarked that 
the Additional Measures Committee should 
have been renamed the “Late Measures Com- 
mittee,” Newsweek commented that it was 
not till 102 days after its formation on Feb- 
ruary 1 that the AMC recommended any 
additional measures. 


The noted authority on the U.N., Leland 
Goodrich, observed that the AMC after re- 
porting on the largely favorable response of 
U.N. members, ceased its operation when 
the truce talks started. It made no pro- 
posals as to the effectiveness or strengthen- 
ing of of measures adopted or the specific 
additional measures to be imposed. Hence 
there was scarcely any of the centralized co- 
ordination needed, despite the great degree 
of cooperation secured by the United States. 

Though Goodrich was correct in saying 
that the AMC stopped functioning when the 
armistice negotiations began, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment still considered it a continuing 
body. Walter P. McConaughy, Director of 
the Office of Chinese Affairs, stated in 1954 
that the armistice did not end the aggres- 
sion in the absence of a political settlement, 
so that Peiping's threat called for “a con- 
tinuance of the concerted U.N. economic 
sanctions." He went on to prophecy that if 
Pieping were permitted to trade freely, it 
would ignore the consumer needs of the 
Chinese people and concentrate on indus- 
trial and strategic imports required to con- 
struct a military economy which might later 
be directed against the United States. Mc- 
Conaughy made a particularly accurate pre- 
diction concerning the prospect of a Sino- 
Soviet rift resulting in part from trade re- 
strictions: “By maintaining a policy of pres- 
sure and diplomatic isolation we can at least 
slow the growth of the war-making potential 
of Communist China and retard the con- 
solidation of its diplomatic position. A re- 
lationship of dependence on the senior part- 
ner as complete as we can make it will not 
make the embrace any more congenial for 
either the Soviet senior partner or the 
Chinese Communist junior partner." 

Communist reactions were alternately de- 
fiant and defensive. For weeks Peiping 
called for lifting of trade controls once a 
Korean truce was signed. The Peiping 
Kwang Ming Jih Pao blamed the U.N. em- 
bargo for severely hurting the economies of 
the southeast Asian countries, which had 
had a large and long-time trade with China. 
The pro-Communist Ta Kung Pao of Hong 
Kong expressed a general sentiment when it 
said: “Once the war comes to an end, there 
will be no longer any justification for the 
embargo and the capitalist countries will be 
no longer under any obligation to carry out 
the illegal embargo resolution of the U.N. 
In connection with this, official quarters in 
Britain have already expressed their views. 
They haye said that if an agreement is 
reached on armistice in Korea, the policy of 
embargo should be revised. The propaganda 
chief of the Indonesian Government has also 
said that an armistice in Korea would be 
beneficial to Indonesia, because the embargo 
on rubber shipments to China would no 
longer be valid. 

Somewhat earlier, William D. Pawley, Spe- 
cial Consultant to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, declared in Hong Kong that truce 
talks did not justify loosening economic 
sanctions against China. He also said that 
Hong Kong officials had been “understand- 
ing and cooperative,” but that the United 
States wanted them to help more than they 
had. It was no secret that Peiping was able 
to buy some strategic items smuggled in 
from Hong Kong and Macao despite efforts 
to prevent this illicit trade. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government- 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere “with the prompt execution of work for 


conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful tor the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 

ies at 1 cent for eight ( um 
cr — — 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr.Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include my news- 
letter to the people of the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Alabama for May 27, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(From Congressman Jma MARTIN) 
JOB OPPORTUNITIES NEEDED 


ess of the good intentions of those 
who demand that the South immediately 
solve the problems facing its concentrated 
Negro population, the basic problem will re- 
main until we haye improved education and 
made more job opportunity. Employment 
for unskilled and uneducated whites and 
Negroes is the fundamental need. The right 
to vote means little to a man who cannot find 
& job by which he cannot support himself 
and his family. 

With the heavy concentration of Negroes 
in many southern counties, it is not possible 
to create in those local areas the job oppor- 
tunities needed. The so-called civil rights 
leaders, who shed crocodile tears over the 
Plight of the Negroes, are not concerned with 
jobs for them. This is apparent in the efforts 
of Martin Luther King and other agitators 
to discourage industry from locating or ex- 
Panding in Alabama and other Southern 
States—even though their boycott hurts most 
the very people they claim to want to help. 

LETTER TO BISHOP LORD 


Several months ago I wrote a letter to 
Bishop John Wesley Lord of the Methodist 
Church, pointing out the problem and the 
inability of the South to provide job oppor- 
tunities without assistance. I suggested to 
the good bishop that the churches of Amer- 
ica take the lead in promoting a plan to give 
those Negroes who would like to relocate in 
a section of the country where they could 
find jobs, and opportunity to do so. In my 
letter, I pointed out that if each church con- 
gregation in the Nation would open their 
arms and hearts to one, two or more good 
Negro families, making them welcome in their 
communities, help to educate them and find 
jobs for them, within 5 or 10 years at the 
most, the race problem would disappear. 

Unfortunately, Bishop Lord never answered 
my letter. I received a form letter from him 
in which he presented arguments justifying 
his joining the Selma demonstration, but he 
made no mention of my letter or its contents. 
Perhaps he did not read it, although I did 
write him a second letter calling attention to 
the first, and this one he ignored completely. 

There are many good peple in the United 
States who are deeply concerned about the 
Plight of the Negro in the South, but they 
are opposed to assuming any responsibility 
in their own communities. This was shown 
in a recent Gallup poll in which northern 
Whites opposed relocation of Negroes from 
the South. Fifty-two percent of those ques- 
tioned in the North having Negroes 
Move into their neighborhoods. Even of the 
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33 percent in the North who favored reloca- 
tion, one-third opposed having them move in 
as neighbors. 

This is the kind of hypocrisy prevailing 
among many northerners on the race issue. 
This prevents the only workable solution— 
giving Negroes equal job opportunity and 
educational opportunity in every State and 
section of this Nation. Until the Northern 
States, many of them with less than 1 per- 
cent Negro population, are willing to accept 
the colored as neighbors and friends as we 
do in the South, agitators will continue to 
flourish, and our country will be weakened 
by the hatred that has been generated 
against the Southern States for more than 
100 years. I am trying to change this atti- 
tude by contacting national magazines, as 
well as civic and religious leaders, to urge 
them to at least consider lending their efforts 
toward taking concrete and effective action 
in helping impoverished southern Negroes 
to enjoy to the fullest the American dream in 
every section of this great land. 

ANTIDUMPING BILL ` 


On May 26, I introduced an amendment 
to the Anti-Dumping Act to plug loopholes 
in present laws which permit foreign manu- 
facturers to injure American industry by 
dumping their goods on American markets at 
low prices. This practice hurts business, in- 
dustry and, most of all, American workers. 
This bill to correct the situation is supported 
by a number of Members of Congress in both 
House and Senate and in both political 
parties. The bill is now pending before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and Iam hope- 
ful we can get action on it in this present 
session. 

HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


There will be a determined effort in this 
Congress to give the District of Columbia 
home rule. Lyndon Johnson is urging it, 
and all the liberals, who control this Con- 
gress, are behind the effort. The next month 
will be devoted to citywide observances to 
push for turning the Federal City over to 
locally elected politicians. As the pressure 
for home rule is applied, it is interesting to 
study recent population figures. Twenty- 
five years ago 28.4 percent of the people in 
Washington were colored, 71.6 percent white. 
Today 58.2 percent are Negro. Among 
youngsters under 20, more than 70 percent 
are colored. There are 183,000 fewer whites 
in the District today than there were 15 
years ago. Crime in the District has jumped 
upward by 83 percent in the last 7 years, 
with 87 percent of all major crimes com- 
mitted by Negroes. Ten thousand Negroes 
are on relief. Of the 4,529 illegitimate babies 
born in the District in 1963, 4,145 were Ne- 
gro—one-fourth of all the births in Wash- 
ington. 

THERE IS A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PARTIES 


The basic difference between the Repub- 
Ucan and Democratic Parties was shown in 
a recent questionnaire sent by a California 
Congressman. These were some results: 

On unseating the duly elected Mississippl 
delegation in the House at the demand of 
the Mississippi Freedom Party, 50 percent of 
the Democrats answering the questionnaire 
agreed; 55 percent of the Republicans an- 
swering Opposed. 

On a complete test ban of nuclear weapons 
to enable the United States to maintain its 
lead over the Communists, 46 percent of the 
Democrats favored it, while 61 percent of 
the Republicans were against such a ban. 


Fifty-eight percent of the Democrats were 
in favor of Uberallzing our immigration laws. 


U.S.S. “Benjamin Franklin” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the success- - 
ful completion of the first sea trials of 
the U.S.S. Benjamin Franklin, our 30th 
Polaris nuclear submarine, is a signifi- 
cant milestone in the development of 
U.S. seapower and one which deserves 
our recognition. 

I am proud of the fact that a native 
of Canton, Ohio, Capt. Donald M. Miller, 
was in command of the U.S.S, Benjamin 
Franklin during these trials and it is 
indicated that he will continue to be its 
commanding officer after the submarine 
is commissioned. 

My congratulations and good wishes go 
to Captain Miller and Mrs. Miller, the 
former Marquita Mize, of Canton, whom 
I remember well, their children and his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Miller, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

I ask leave to include with my remarks 
a most interesting and informative, even 
inspirational, letter concerning Benja- 
min Franklin which I received from 
Admiral Rickover at the time of the sea 
trials. The letter has a lesson in it for 
every patriotic American: 

U.S.S. “BENJAMIN FRANKLIN” 
(Ss, 640), 
Ar Sea, NORTH ATLANTIC, 
August 30, 1966. 


Hon. Frank T. Bow, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Bow: We have just successfully 
completed the first sea trials of the USS. 
Benjamin Franklin, our 30th Polaris nuclear 
submarine, We dlso have in operation 22 
attack-type nuclear submarines, making a 
total of 52, The Benjamin Franklin was 
built by the Electric Boat Division, General 
Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. 

This ship is named for Benjamin Frank- 
lin (1706-90), one of the most illustrious 
of our Founding Fathers. A plain man of the 
people, his life was the American success story 
writ large. In his autobiographiy he speaks 
of his “lowly beginnings” and notes with 
quiet pride that he “emerged from the poy- 
erty and obscurity” of his birth to “a state 
of affluence and some degree of reputation in 
the world.” He did so purely on merit for 
he was, in every sense of the word, a self- 
made, man, owing little if anything to luck 
or the assistance of others, never pushing 
ahead at the expense of a fellow man. 


wife the daughter of a former indentured 
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serving maid, With 17 children to raise, he 
could give Benjamin only 2 to 3 years of 
schooling, but he encouraged him to study 
on his own, a habit which was to remain with 
Franklin all his life. At 10 the boy went 
to work in the family shop; at 12 he was 
apprenticed to his half brother to learn the 
printing trade, this being considered a suit- 
able vocation for one whose love of books was 
already manifest. 

In later life Franklin often remarked that 
he could not remember a time when he did 
not read. Books were his teachers. Through 
them he made himself a well-educated man. 
Taking the best authors as his models, he 
worked hard at perfecting his writing, even- 
tually achieving a simple, lucid style. His 
thirst for knowledge never ceased. Since he 
wanted to read foreign books, he decided at 
27—a busy young merchant—to teach him- 
self to do so. “I soon made myself so much 
the master of the French,” he remarked, “as 
to be able to read the books with ease. I 
then undertook the Italian.” Later on, 
“with a little painstaking, acquired as much 
of the Spanish as to read their books also.” 
He read not only for instruction but 55 2 


that my conversation was valued.” 
At 17 Franklin had learned all his brother 


was hungry and my whole stock of cash con- 
sisted of a Dutch dollar.” He bought three 
large bread rolls. Wandering about town, 
munching, he met a fellow traveler. He gave 
her and her child two of his rolls. Thus did 
the town that was to become 
eas home, where he would rise 
to wealth and fame. 

Seven years later he owned his own print 
shop, a stationery store, and a newspaper. 
He had in the meantime perfected his art 
by working for 18 months in England and 
could do the most intricate and difficult 
print jobs. At 26 he began the highly profit- 
able annual publication of Poor Richard's 
Almanac. He managed his affairs so ably 


for the things he really enjoyed: reading, 
study, scientific experimentation, social dis- 
course and correspondence with men of 
similar interests. 

While still a journeyman printer, he had 
founded a club for sociability and self-im- 
provement, called the Junto, of which he 
later said that it was “the best school of 
philosophy, morals and politics” then existing 
in Pennsylvania. Its membership of about 12 
consisted of alert, intelligent young artisans, 
tradesmen and clerks who liked to read and 
They met Friday evenings to dis- 
cuss history, ethics, poetry, travels, mechanic 
arts and science (then called “natural phil- 
osophy”). It has been said of this group 
that tt “brought the enlightenment in a 
leather apron to Philadelphia.” 

Franklin, who was full of ideas for im- 
proving life in Philadelphia and the Colonies 
in general, submitted all his proposals to 
the Junto where they were debated. Once 
accepted, members worked hard to get them 
put into effect. As a result, improvements 
were made in paving, lighting and policing 
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the town; a volunteer fire department and 
milita were formed; a municipal hospital was 
established; the foundations were laid for 
what became the University of Pennsylvania 
and the American Philosophical Society. Of 
most lasting importance, perhaps, was 
Franklin's plan for a subscription library, 
the first in the Colonies. Access to books, 
he felt, meant that “the doors to wisdom 
were never shut.” The idea caught on. He 
noted with satisfaction that the numerous 
libraries springing up everywhere “have im- 
proved the general conversation of Ameri- 
cans, made the common tradesmen and 
farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen 
from other countries, and perhaps have con- 
tributed in some degree to the stand so 
generally made throughout the Colonies in 
defense of their privileges.” The value of 
knowledge to man and society has never 
been put more succinctly. 

When he was 40, Franklin discovered elec- 
tricity. It was then a sort of magic, a parlor 
trick. Franklin—ably supported by his 
Junto—threw himself into experimentations 
and developed a workable theory which he 
proved in his famous kite experiment. In 
the 6 years between 1746 and 1752 his con- 
tributions to electricity changed it from a 
curiosity to a science, and in the process made 
him world famous. His writings on elec- 
tricity were compared with Newton's optics; 
he became the friend of most contemporary 
scientists, was made a member of virtually 
every scientific society and received honorary 
degrees from 20 universities. He was the first 
American scientist to win universal acclaim; 
the first American author to have his books 
translated and read as widely in Europe as in 
America. When he was sent to Paris, as 
America’s first Ambassador to a major power, 
the admiration of France for Franklin's 
scientific achievement in catching lightning 
and putting it to man’s use contributed not 
& little to the success of his mission: winning 
the help of Prance to the Revolutionary cause. 

As a man of leisure, Franklin found him- 
self more and more drawn into public sery- 
ice, this being expected of anyone who had 
the time and ability to serve. He became a 
member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, the 
re a aan EATE OE IR iene nadie 
Declaration of Independence, Second 
Continental Congress, and the Gomatitutional 
Convention. In one way or another, he rep- 
resented America abroad a total of 25 years, 
becoming an exceedingly skillful diplomat. 
His statement, in hearings before Parliament, 
of the case of the Colonies against the hated 
Stamp Act was masterly and helped bring 
about the repeal of this act. He was among 
the first to recognize that not merely taxa- 
tion but legislation in general without rep- 
resentation could not be borne by English- 
men, whether they lived at home or abroad. 
The bond uniting England and its Colonies, 
he argued, was the King, not Parliament. 
Had his dominion status theory been ac- 
cepted, the war might have been prevented 
but, as he sadly remarked, “there was not 
enough wisdom.” 

At 65, Franklin began his 5 
intending it for his son. When pressure of 
public duties interrupted work on the book, 
one of his friends pleaded with him to com- 
plete it. All that had happened to Franklin, 
he urged, was of great historic interest since 
it was “connected with the detail of the man- 
ners and situation of a rising people.” More- 
over, the way he had planned and conducted 
his life was “a sort of key and explained 
many things that all men ought to have 
once explained to them, to give them a 
chance of becoming wise by foresight.” 

His philosophy of life, the virtues he cul- 
tivated—competent workmanship, honesty, 
industry, and frugality—are within every- 
one’s grasp; they are as important to a good 
and successful life today as in his time. No 
American child ought to grow to adulthood 
without having read the autoblography of 
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this talented, wise, and good man, who per- 
sonified all that is best in America. “Merely 
by being himself,” wrote Mark van Doren, “he 
dignified and glorified his country.” 
Respectfully, 
H. G. RICKOVER. 


Cultural Influence of the Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it often seems that under the 
ideas of Government predominating to- 
day we are teaching people to have their 
hands out waiting for whatever gifts may 
be coming down to them from Wash- 
ington. 

We all agree that where needs are 
justified, and where Government action 
can reasonably meet those needs, 
kind of action is appropriate. But we 
have gone far beyond what can be jus- 
tified by reasonable men. 

We have gone dangerously far in the 
direction of downgrading responsibility 
of the family, the church, and the com- 
munity. As a result the breakdown of 
family life is already evident: we have 
seen results beginning to appear, 
certainly the situation will become worse 
before it gets better. 

Individuals in our country today need 
perhaps more than anything else a bal- 
anced set of moral values if we are to 
meet the swiftly changing environment. 
And a balanced set of moral values is 
acquired in the home. 

This subject was handled most ex- 
pertly and effectively recently in an ad- 
dress by Mr. Floyd O. Toomey at a meet- 
ing of the Gavel Club in Mobile, Ala. 

I include the text of the address 
because of its importance to all of us: 

CULTURAL INFLUENCE OF THE HOME 
(By Floyd O. Toomey) 

On September 23, 1943, a mother of six 
children became a widow, but worse than 
this, the responsibility of raising those six 
children rested entirely upon her 34-year-old 
shoulders. With no income and no training 
to enable her to get a job to earn an income, 
she had to rely on the only means of liveli- 
hood that she knew anything about; that 
was farming. For the next 17 years this 
mother not only maintained a home, but she 
put in a full day in the fields, There was the 
land to break, the crops to plant, the culti- 
vating to do, the harvesting, fences to mend, 
livestock to feed, but she had help; she had 
those six children. Both the boys and the 
girls were required to do their share in the 
home and on the farm. 

In 1960, 17 years later, this proud mother 
saw the last of those children receive his high 
school diploma, Would you say that chil- 
dren brought up under these conditions 
could have possibly received any cultural 
influence at home? Well, let’s see if they 
did. But first, let us define what we mean 
by cultural influence. We mean 2 
by education, discipline, and training. 
T 

1. Developing by education: Under the 
leadership ot this mother these children de- 
veloped the attitude that their education was 
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so important that their mother was willing 
to work 18 hours a day. It was so important 
that they were required to devote every 
available moment toward the financing of 
that education. The things that we appre- 
ciate and value the most are the things that 
we work the hardest for. That was the atti- 
tude that those children had. 

2. Developing by discipline: Every time 
those chlidren committed a wrong it was dis- 
cussed with their mother, but after she had 
given them their whipping. This mother be- 
lieved that you must first get the child’s 
attention if you are going to have proper 
communication. These children developed 
the attitude early in life that no matter 
what their goals were, they would be required 
to discipline themselves to many walks of 
life if they ever expected to accomplish those 
goals. 

3. Developing by training: As those chil- 
dren left home one by one to take their po- 
sition in life, they remembered their mother’s 
goal was to prepare them for this very oc- 
casion, and they knew they were prepared 
because thelr mother was willing to pay the 
price. Their mother was willing to give of 
herself whatever it took. She was also willing 
to require that they give of themselves what- 
ever it took in order that they would be 


2 two sisters, three brothers, and I are 
very much indebted to this widow for the 
cultural influence that we received at home 
because this widow is our mother. 

Fellow adults, workers, and parents, what 
are we doing to help give our children that 
cultural influence? What are we doing to 
help our children develop by education, dis- 
cipline, and training? With the help of 
many devoted schoolteachers I think we are 
doing a fine job of developing our children by 
education, but that’s far more than we can 
Say for discipline and training. Crimes are 
being committed at the rate of four per 
minute. Children 18 years and under are 
committing a frightening 72 percent of those 
crimes. At the beginning of 1965 it was esti- 
mated that 400,000 automobiles would be 
stolen this year. It was also estimated that 
62 percent of those automobiles would be 
stolen by youths 17 years and under. One 
out of every six brides is pregnant at mar- 

. Then we ask the question, What are 
we doing in the field of discipline and train- 
ing? It is evident that we are holding the 
light so our children can see how to commit 
crimes and steal automobiles; we are mak- 
ing the bed so our daughters can get preg- 
nant because those children are most sorely 
the results of their upbringing. We can’t 
deny this, because the Bible teaches us that 
if we train those children in the way that 
they should go, when they are old they will 
not depart from It. 

Why have we failed in discipline and train- 
ing? The primary reason is because we are 
living too fast. We don't think we have the 
time to devote to our children that is re- 
quired to give them the proper cultural back- 
ground. In the olden days, if someone missed 
a stagecoach he just waited around two 
Weeks until the next one came along, but 
today we almost have a heart attack if we 
miss just one section of a revolying door. 
Life has a price tag; you and I as adults and 
Parents must be willing to pay that price. 

Let's pause for a moment and look at yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow. Yesterday, if 
We as parents falled in the rearing of our 
children there was a good chance that the 
Schoolteacher would take over where we 
left off, and if the schoolteacher was not 
able to furnish this cultural background, 
then our police force would demand dis- 
cipline and training. Today, the school- 
teachers have absolutely no discipline au- 
thority and our police force is fast losing 
any discipline authority they once had. To- 
morrow, neither the schoolteachers nor the 
Police force or law enforcement people will 
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have any discipline or training authority 
within their command. Our responsibility to 
our children is more so today than ever before 
because if they don’t receive that cultural 
infiuence at home, they will not get It at 
all. 

I want to plant one idea firmly in your 
minds, Whether you and I like it or not, 
we are either a stepping stone or a stumbling 
block to our children; if and whe we accept 
anything less than the best at all times— 
not only from ourselves but from our chil- 
dren, then we are most surely a stumbling 
block to that child. Which will you be? 


Proposed Amendment of H.R. 7371 on 
Bank Holding Company Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
7371 1s before the House this week. I 
plan to offer an amendment to it and 
solicit support of my proposed amend- 
ment. For many years banks have been 
prohibited from engaging in nonbanking 
businesses; this on the theory that if the 
nonbanking business should experience 
financial difficulties, the bank might be 
inclined to bolster it to the detriment of 
the depositors of the bank. 

In 1956 Congress, for the same reason, 
passed a law which said that even a bank 
holding company would be prohibited 
from undertaking nonbanking businesses 
on the side. Yet that 1956 law left many 
exemptions. The Federal Reserve Board 
has recommended sweeping elimination 
of such exemptions. When the hearings 
were held on H.R. 7371, it was pointed 
out that the Alfred I. du Pont testamen- 
tary trust will clearly be, by H.R. 7371, 
eliminated from the exemptions along 
with similar holding companies, if any; 
but there still remain vast areas of ex- 
emptions such as a large bank and sub- 
sidiaries, and church and labor organiza- 
tions. 

It is the purpose of my amendment to 
eliminate all exemptions, as recom- 
mended by the Federal Reserve Board. 
This carries out the intention of Con- 
gress in its original concept of the danger 
hoped to be eliminated. In my opinion 
the hearings on the bill are sufficently 
extensive to justify the elimination of all 
exemptions and that is precisely what 
H.R. 7371 will do after my amendments 
are added to it. I hope you can support 
me in this amendment. My amendment 
reads as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 7371 OFFERED BT 
Mn. BENNETT 

Page 2, add the following at the end of the 
bill: “Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 2(a) of such Act is amended by chang- 
ing ‘each of two or more banks’ to read ‘any 
bank’ each place it appears therein. 

“(b) The first sentence of section 3(a) of 
such Act is amended by changing ‘company 
becoming a bank holding company’ to read: 
‘bank becoming a bank holding company or 
of any other company becoming a bank hold- 
ing company with respect to more than one 
subsidiary bank’. 
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“SEC. 3. The second sentence of section 
2(a) of such Act is amended (1) by striking 
‘no company shall be a bank holding com- 
pany which is under the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940, and while so reg- 
istered prior to May 15, 1955 (or which is affil- 
iated with any such company in such 
manner as to constitute an affiliated 
company within the meaning of such 
Act), unless such company (or such affiliated 
company), as the case may be, directly owns 
25 per centum or more of the shares 
of each of two or banks, (C)“, (2) by chang- 
ing (D)“ to read and (C)’, and (3) by 
striking ‘, and (E) no company shall be a 
bank holding company if at least 80 per cen- 
tum of its total assets are composed of hold- 
ings in the field of agriculture’, 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 4(c) of such Act is 
amended— 

“(A) by striking , or to shares lawfully 
acquired and owned prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act by a bank which is a 
bank holding company, or by any of its 
wholly owned subsidiaries’ from paragraph 
(4). 

“(B) by adding ‘or’ at the end of paragraph 
6) 


“(C) by striking: 

“'(7) to any bank holding company which 
is a labor, agricultural, or horticultural or- 
ganization and which is exempt from taxa- 
tion under section 501 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954; or’, 

“(D) by redesignating paragraph (8) as 
paragraph (7). 

“(b) Section 4 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„d) With respect to shares which were 
not subject to the prohibitions of this sec- 
tion as originally enacted by reason of any 


of such exemption, except that the Board is 
authorized upon application by such bank 
holding company to extend such period of 
two years from time to time as to such hold- 
ing company for not more than one year at 
a time if, in its Judgment, such an extension 
would not be detrimental to the public inter- 
est, but no such extensions shall extend 
beyond a date five years after the date of re- 
peal of such exemption.'” 


Springfield, Mass., Local 33, Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters, Food Store & 
Allied Workers of North America, AFL- 
CIO, Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Spring- 
field, Mass., Local 33 of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, Food Store & Allied Work- 
erks of North America, AFL-CIO, which 
encompasses Hampden, Hampshire, 
Berkshire, and Franklin Counties in 
Massachusetts, and the State of Ver- 
mont, celebrated its 25th anniversary 
over Labor Day weekend. 

I had the distinct honor and pleasure 
of being a guest speaker at this dinner 
on September 5 at the Red Barn in Hat- 
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field, Mass. This silver anniversary din- 
ner for the members of this local was one 
of the most impressive events that I have 
attended in my 30 years of public sery= 
ice. I ask permission to have included 
with my remarks in the Appendix a let- 
ter of congratulations addressed to Mr. 
Stanley E. Dominick, secretary-treasurer 
of local 33, from Thomas J. Lloyd, inter- 
national president, and Patrick E. Gor- 
man, international secretary-treasurer; 
a copy of my address to the membership; 
and a copy of the 25th anniversary din- 
ner program: 
AMALGAMATED MEAT CUTTERS & 
BUTCHER WORKMEN 
or NORTH AMERICA, 
Chicago, IU., August 30, 1965. 
Mr. STANLEY DoMINICK, 
Local Union No. 33, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dear BROTHER DomMINICcK: It is a distinct 
pleasure to congratulate local 33 on celebrat- 
ing its 25th anniversary. 

A quarter of a century ago neither your 
local nor the international union enjoyed in 
the labor movement the same strong posi- 
tion it holds today. When the charter was 
issued for your fine organization, the world 

was marching toward the brink of another 
horrible war. This all led to a madness which 
we thought could not occur 

A lack of brotherhood throughout the 
world is still evident in the many small 
battlefields presently covering the entire face 
of the earth. It is to be regretted that most 
of the God-given intelligence of man is still 
being poured into strengthening the ani- 
mal—Homo sapiens. Science is lengthening 
his arms, sharpening his claws, feeding his 
ferocity and developing him into a fiercer 
animal. 

When we think of the enormous amount 
of intelligence required in preparing for our 
defense against modern war, we will realize 
the unholy effort that is being wasted in the 
awful game of killing. There is no hope for 
humanity even if civilization does survive If 
we continually concentrate our intelligence 
on merely becoming fiercer animals. 

Even in the wonderful achievement of the 
two Gemini astronauts and the circling of 
the earth 120 times in 8 days, this brought 
on the accusation, at least from one great 
country, that this whole space project was 
a spy project. In such preparation there 
only lies the way of death. Even the ex- 
perts cannot deny the reference in the 
Good Book “Except we repent of it, we shall 
all perish.” 

There is a consolation, therefore, in those 
of us who belong to the trade union move- 
ment because we do not teach hate—we 
teach brotherhood. We do not teach war— 
we hate it because we know that the vast 
majority of those who fight all wars are the 
workers and the sons of workers. “Pacem in 
Terris” means much to us. 

During the 25 years of the existence of 
local 33, your local union has gained ter- 
rifically for its members. Their lives have 
been made better as a result of the charter 
issued. The members’ children are going to 
high schools, universities and colleges., This 
would have been impossible had not the wage 
rates and working conditions been improved 
substantially as they have been. It shall be 
our responsibility and our duty to continue 
to preach brotherhood, love of neighbor, and 
fear of God. 

We congratulate your local union and 
know that with the fine officers it has at 
present, the progress will continue. 

With best wishes, we are, 

Praternally yours, 
Tuomas J. LLOYD, 
President. 
Patrick E. GORMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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LABOR Day GREETINGS TO THE AMALGAMATED 
MEAT CUTTERS 


(By U.S. Representative Enwarp P. BOLAND) 


It is with particular pleasure that I join 
you in your celebration of Labor Day this 
year. It is indeed a triple celebration for all 
of us gathered together here. 

First, we are, as are people all over the 
land, celebrating this day to honor the work- 
ing men and women who have contributed 
to the growth, the strength and the pros- 
perity of America. 

Second, we are able to celebrate your 25th 
anniversary as a local of the Amalgamated 
Meatcutters—25 years of service in the in- 
terest of each of your members, and, of 
course, 25 years in which you as members 
have also contributed to the strength and 
stability of the union. 

Third, we are able to celebfate the achieve- 
ments in national legislation which, in their 
benefits to the working man, stand unrivalled 
at least since the days of the New Deal in 
the 1930's. 

For over 80 years now, Labor Day has been 
celebrated in this country in order that all 
Americans can pause and give due recogni- 
tion to the working men and women of this 
Nation. When we stop to consider how work- 
ing men have increased their skills year by 
year, how they have struggled to improve liv- 
ing standards for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, how they have outdone themselves 
in setting production records in war and in 
peace, this annual recognition is but a small 
token of the gratitude all of us must feel to- 
ward American labor and all it stands for. 

Your local, part of a national union that 
is nearly 70 years of age, has without ques- 
tion done its part to achieve these goals here 
in Massachusetts. You have worked with 
some success to improve wages and working 
conditions and to create a better life for your 
families. It is a task that you will continue 
to work at for the next quarter of a century 
with equal vigor and devotion, I am sure, and 
I wish you well in this endeavor. 

That the Congress this year has had the 
welfare of the working man in mind needs, 
I believe, little elaboration, The record is 
clear at hand. The House of Representatives 
has already the amendment to sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
would put an end to the so-called right-to- 
work laws, laws which more accurately would 
be called the freeloader laws, laws which 
permit a few workers to take wage increases 
but to avoid bearing the costs of operating 
the unions which were instrumental in 
bringing about these increases. The Senate 
will, I feel confident, follow the lead of the 
House, before adjournment. 

Action is already well underway to extend 
minimum wage legislation to restaurant and 
service employees and to farm workers. 

One of the greatest accomplishments of 
this—or for that matter any other Con- 
gress—is medicare. Adequate medical care 
for the elderly under social security has 
been a long time, too long a time, in com- 
ing. Now for the first time, the elderly cit- 
izens of this Nation can face the future 
without undue worry over their ability to 
meet the costs of hospital care and other 
health services, They won't have to lose 
their pride by taking public welfare, simply 
because they cannot afford to pay a doctor 
bill. 

A major accomplishment of this Congress, 
one in which all Americans can take pride, 
is the voting rights bill which will help guar- 
antee the right of all citizens to vote in 
Federal elections, regardless of race. 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
that has just passed the Congress is the 
most sweeping one since the Housing Act of 
1949. It will do much to enable the poorer 
citizens of this land to get better housing 
than has been available to them heretofore, 
through an expansion of public housing, a 
new rent supplement program, and other 
liberalizing provisions. 
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The Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act will make it possible for many of 
the poorer communities of this Nation to 
get help in strengthening their economic 
situation by the construction of water sup- 
ply facilities, sewage systems, and commu- 
nity buildings. This special aid to dis- 
tressed areas will make them more attractive 
to industry and will enable them to improve 
the living and working conditions of their 
citizens. 

The new Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development will prove a great benefit 
to millions of Americans in our larger cities, 
at last giving the problems of larger cities a 
a focus in the Federal Government that will 
facilitate their solution, 

The elimination of many excise taxes and 
the reduction of others will benefit all of 
you who are contemplating buying automo- 
biles, luggage, jewelry, handbags, radios and 
television sets, and scores of other items on 
which these taxes were formerly imposed 
either at the manufacturers’ level or at the 
retail level. 

In full recognition that the education of 
our young people is one of the most pressing 
needs of this Nation, if the future of our 
country is to be one of peace and prosperity, 
this Congress has already passed the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, and the House has passed the Higher 
Education Act, both of which provide addi- 
tional assistance to educational institutions 
of our land. 

I could go one for some time in adding to 
this imposing list. A program of ald to Ap- 
palachia is underway; the war on poverty 
has been expanded. But I do not need to 
go into details. The record stands for all to 
see. It is a record Iam proud of. It shows 
that the Congress is well aware of the needs 
of the working people of this Nation and 
their families. Labor Day is indeed an ap- 
propriate occasion to call this record to your 
attention. 

Thank you for allowing me to participate 
in this happy celebration with you. 


‘TWENTY-FirrH ANNIVERSARY, SUNDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 5, 1965, HATFIELD Rep BARN IN HAT- 
FIELD, k 

PROGRAM 

Smorgasbord served from 5; to 7 pm. 

Address of welcome, Harold B, Shea, vice 
president and general chairman. 

Toastmaster, Stanley E. Dominick, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and honorary chairman. 

HONORED GUEST SPEAKERS 

Clifton C. Caldwell, district VI director and 
international vice president. 

Edward P. Boland, Congressman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

George D. Hammond, senator, representing 

Hampden-Berkshire districts. : 


Montana Jurist Author of Nation’s Pio- 
neer Pension Plan for Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
Judge Lester H. Loble of Helena, whose 
judicial work in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency has achieved nationwide 
notice, has another unique accomplish- 
ment to his credit, and one which he 
recently shared with us: The old-age 
pension act which he introduced as a 
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member of the 18th session of the Mon- 
tana Legislature in 1923 was the first 
such bill ever passed in this country. 
Goy. Joe Dixon signed it into law 
on March 6, 1923, and presented the sig- 
natory pen to Judge Loble. 

Besides the house bill itself, the so- 
ciety has received a transcript of the pro- 
ceedings of the house of representatives 
of February 28, 1935, which included the 
passage of a resolution recognizing this 
pioneer legislation as humanitarian and 
“record in the records of this State this 
notable achievement so that generations 
to come may be duly appraised of this 
contribution to the welfare of mankind.” 

The first pension ever paid under any 
such measure was disbursed at the Lewis 
and Clark County Courthouse where 
Judge Loble now presides. Loble, who 
was called to Washington by President 
Roosevelt to consult in the matter of the 
national Social Security Act early in his 
administration, is a particular favorite 
of the historical society, and rightly so. 
A member of our board of trustees during 
several vital years, he was more responsi- 
ble for the construction of our present 
building than any other individual. 


Exploring the Undersea 
; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, an 
undersea experiment of unusual interest 
has been in progress nearly 3 weeks in 
the waters off San Diego, Calif. Under- 
standably, it has attracted less atten- 
tion nationally than the more spectacu- 
lar activities of our orbiting astronauts. 

However, as the Washington Post has 
pointed out in a Sunday editorial, the 
long-range achievement of our oceano- 
graphic research could well match or 
exceed what we shall do in space. It 
may be, for example, that the seas will 
prove a source of food and other neces- 
aes for a swiftly rising world popula- 

on. 

In assuring America’s lead in the in- 
fant oceanographic sciences, much de- 
pends on House passage of legislation 
similar to that already enacted by the 
Senate, establishing a National Council 


Four civic and scientific 
leaders from my home community of 
San Diego testified last month in favor 
of such legislation. 

I submit for the Record a copy of the 
Washington Post editorial from the edi- 
tion of September 12: 

EXPLORING THE UNDERSEA 

Although the Navy's team of aquanauts 
now in an experimental underwater project 
off California has yet to catch the public's 
fancy, the phio research effort of 
which their Sealab 2 is a part could have an 
even greater impact than the space program 
on the lives and future well-being of Ameri- 
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cans. The aquanauts, led by Astronaut 
M. Scott Carpenter, a Navy commander, went 
underwater on August 29. Working in shifts, 
they are scheduled to spend 45 days in the 
Sealad capsule at a depth of 210 feet. 

Their reactions to prolonged periods in 
Sealab’s artificial environment and in the 
ocean depths will provide vital information 
on man’s ability to explore and work on the 
world’s continental shelves, Difficulties that 
have already occurred indicate that undersea 
exploration, heretofore granted only limited 
funds for research and development, is not 
likely to advance as spectacularly as the space 
program. 

In any event comparison with the space 
p can be misleading. In view of the 
long established and diffuse programs already 
carried on by nine agencies of the Federal 
Government, creation of a nautical NASA 
would be impractical. Yet a central focus 
within the Government is needed. In fiscal 
year 1966 the Government will spend about 
$140 million on oceanography. The Navy has 
more than half the funds. The Departments 
of Commerce and Interior and the National 
Science Foundation also have large appro- 
priations. There also is an opening for pri- 
vate initiative in oceanography. 

Toward these ends the Senate has passed a 
bill sponsored by Senator WARREN G. MAGNU- 
son, chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
calling for a National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development to co- 
ordinate Federal programs. A separate com- 
mission, largely made up of persons outside 
Government, would conduct a survey to set 
guidelines for private and Government co- 
operation in oceanography. Though the 
House has yet to act, a subcommittee headed 
by tative ALTON A. LENNON, of North 
Carolina, is drafting a bill that should emerge 
in a form similar to the Senate’s. Congress- 
man LENNON argues persuasively, however, 
that the Interagency Committee on Oceanog- 
raphy must be strengthened and that the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology, 
which operates under the President, can fill 
the role of Senator Macnuson's proposed 
Council. 

There is bound to be a steady proliferation 
of oceanographic programs in the future. 
The vast resources that lie in the sea and 
under the ocean beds that cover seven-tenths 
of the earth eventually must be tapped. It 
would be a pity to allow military considera- 
tions, important as they may be, to domi- 
nate the research effort in which there is 
still a hope of international cooperation. 
For this reason, particularly, a unified Gov- 
ernment policy is much needed. 


Tennessee’s Third Congressional District 
Shows Conservative Leanings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that the results of 
my 1965 legislative questionnaire sent to 
95,000 homes in the Third Congressional 
District of Tennessee reflect strong con- 
servative sentiments. The poll which 
was taken in April and May was an- 
swered by 11,855 persons in the 11- 
county area of my district. 

The strongest response was voiced on 
the question, “Do you approve of the 
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Federal Government consistently spend- 
ing more than its income?” 93.7 per- 
cent said, “No,” while only 3.4 percent 
favored this action. 

The results of the other questions for 
the district were as follows: 

1. Do you feel Tennessee should continue 
to have the authority to pass State right-to- 
work laws? 87.4 percent said, “Yes,” 8 per- 
cent No,“ and no answer from 4.6 percent. 

2. Do you think a regional approach such 
as the Appalachian program is the best ap- 
proach to solving economic problems? 19.2 
percent said, Tes.“ while 68 percent said 
“No,” and 12.7 percent did not answer. 

3. Do you believe the United States should 
continue to give American wheat to Egypt’s 
Nasser? 4.7 percent ed “Yes,” while 
90.8 percent said “No,” and 4.5 percent de- 
clined to answer. 

4. Do you approve of the Federal Govern- 
ment consistently spending more than its 
income? 3.4 percent said Tes,“ while 93.7 
percent said “No,” and 2.9 percent did not 
answer. 

5. Do you believe Tennessee should have 
the right to apportion seats in at least one 
of the two houses of its legislature on some 
basis other than population (based for ex- 
ample on area) if approved by a majority 
of the people of the State? 73.3 percent re- 
sponded “Yes,” while 16.6 percent said “No,” 
and 10.1 percent did not answer the ques- 
tion. 

6. Do you support legislation which per- 
mits voluntary prayer and Bible reading in 
public schools? 91.5 percent said Tes,“ 
while 6.1 percent said “No,” and 2.3 percent 
did not answer. 

7. Do you favor Federal aid to education 
(a) for teacher salaries? 22 percent said 
“Yes,” and 66.9 percent said “No,” while 11.1 
percent did not answer; (b) For school con- 
struction? 32.6 percent said “Yes,” while 
55.9 percent said “No,” and 11.5 percent did 
not respond; (c) a tax reduction 
for parents? 40 percent said “Yes,” 46.4 per- 
cent said “No,” and 13.5 percent did not 
answer; (d) Through an automatic rebate 
from Federal income tax to the State gov- 
ernment? 46.5 percent sald “Yes,” and 40.7 
percent said “No,” and 12.8 percent did not 
respond, 

8. In regards to our Vietnam policy, 
should we 


(d) Negotiate with Commu- 
nists for neutralizing the country? 12.5 
percent said “Yes” while 31.2 percent said 
“No,” and 56.2 percent did not respond. 

9. Do you favor an agricultural program 
which has (answer only one): 

(a) Rigid controls and quotas to regulate 
farm economy? 4.8 percent. 

(b) Flexible price supports and voluntary 
land retirement? 12.5 percent. 

(c) Gradual program leading to no con- 
trols, no supports and a free economy? 74.7 
percent. Eight percent did not respond to 
the three parts of question 9. 

10. Do you favor a medical care program 
for the elderly through (answer only one) : 

(a) Increasing social security taxes? 11.1 
percent. 

(b) A tax reduction to purchase private 
Insurance? 21.6 percent. 

(c) Voluntary plans without Federal 
participation? 42.1 percent. 

(d) A combination of the above? 149 
percent—10.3 percent did not respond to 
question 10. 
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A Bitter Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, tt 
appears increasingly apparent that 
Machiavelli's The Prince” must be used 
as the textbook for this administration. 
Especially does it seem that one par- 
ticular admonition of Machiavelli is a 
guideline for the operations of this ad- 
ministration where he says: 

It is not essential then, that a prince 
should have all the good qualities which I 
have enumerated above, but it is most es- 
sential that he should seem to have them; 
I will even venture to affirm that if he has 
and invariably practices them all, they are 
hurtful, whereas the appearance of having 
them is useful. 


The two following articles show that 
the press is beginning to become 
alarmed at the processes used by this 
administration and is actually writing 
about them. The editorial entitled “A 
Bitter Legacy” which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal on September 7 and 
the article by Mr. George Dixon, Press- 
prestidigitators,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post of September 13 are 
examples, 

The articles follow: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 7, 1965] 
A Brrrer LEGACY 


It is often said that Lyndon Johnson 
wields more power than any other President, 
at least in a time of less than full-scale war. 
The striking thing is that this remarkable 
concentration of power apparently bothers 
so few people. 

The concern is not necessarily or only 
about how Mr. Johnson himself uses the 
ipower. from the fact that he is 
rapidly adding to it through the expansion 
of the executive, he impresses most of the 
Nation as a man of restraint. More trou- 
bling is the meaning for the future, since it is 
plain that the country would be in deep 
difficulty if a man of dictatorial bent were 
ever elected, what with so much authority 
already embedded in the office. 

An answer to that, perhaps, is that in 
such a circumstance Congress would rise 
up and if necessary impeach the man; we 
still do have the machinery to prevent or 
correct excesses. Yet a major reason for the 
rise of the executive is that Congress has 
for decades permitted a steady erosion of 
its responsibilities and prerogatives. 

Moreover, there is no diminution in the 
incessant clamor of special interests for still 
further extensions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is to the say the power of the 
Presidency. It is almost unbelievable but 
unfortunately the case that this Federal 
mystique has grown by leaps and bounds— 
an insistence, contrary to all experience, that 
Federal authority can solve problems where 
others have failed. 

A relatively small but revealing case in 
point: With prodigious lack of foresight, 
local politicians In New York City and other 
places in the Northeast neglected to assure 
sufficient water supplies to withstand a 
drought, Discomfort is here and now, dis- 
aster impends; finally, appeals were dis- 
patched to W: 

The administration, in response, decrees 
New York City and other sections to be dis- 
aster areas (the government of the city is 
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& disaster, that is for sure) and extends 
financial aid. How much good it will do is 
debatable, but it is one more Federal intru- 
sion that would have been entirely unneces- 
sary had there been elementary competence 
at the local level. 

Thus the localities, the States, the special 
interests reach out to Washington; at the 
same time the Federal officials exercise all 
the ingenuity at their command in figuring 
out new areas to invade, new responsibill- 
ties to take over. It is a formidable interac- 
tion. Repeated over and over, in endless 
variety and in ever-widening circles, and 
coupled with the complacency of Congress, 
it is building a Presidential force against 
which there seems no effective countervail- 
ing power. 

Even this very evident bulldup does not, 
so far as can be judged, excite any great 
worry or even interest; those who suggest 
a possible threat to liberties in the process 
are accused of seeing hobgoblins. 

If there is indeed no danger, it may be 
asked why the architects of this Government 
took such extraordinary pains to prevent the 
emergence of a tyrant and to bind down 
each Federal branch in the chains of the 
Constitution. They, at any rate, knew that 
governments easily degenerate into dictator- 
ships. The development should be still less 
mysterious to people of the totalitarian- 
scarred 20th century. 

Whether practical political means of re- 

the balance any longer exist, we 
would hesitate to venture; certainly they are 
hard to visualize. But that difficulty does 
not excuse anyone, least of all Congress, 
from looking at what is happening and con- 
sidering what recourse might be feasible. 

It would be a bitter outcome if this gen- 
eration, legatees of free institutions, were to 
bequeath in turn a legacy whereby the citi- 
zen is secure in his liberty only at the 
whim of the executive. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 13, 1965] 
PRESS-PRESTIDIGITATORS 
(By George Dixon) 

When the President switches from the 
Washington White House to the Texas White 
House his imagemakers try to switch from 
press secretaries to prestidigitators. They 
strive to create the optical illusion that L.B.J. 
is really back at the range, running every- 
thing, when he can be plainly seen motor- 
boating for 7 hours on Lake Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

This is a rather difficult tlusion, and 
can't be performed simply by yelling 
“Abracadabra.” It might have sufficed for 
the old black magic, but the new black magic 
requires. props. 

The press-prestidigitators have decided 
that the most Ulusionary props they can use 
to bewitch the press are press releases, The 
theory is that if enough press releases are 
fluttered in front of a transplanted White 
House correspondent he won't be able to see 
the President in the flesh enjoying himself; 
only in the mind’s eye, immersed in work. 

In 4 days at the L.B.J. ranch, Assistant 
White House Secretary Joe Laitin performed 
a noteworthy feat of legerdemain., He issued 
32 releases. They were actually from 
agency heads in Washington, but Laitin the 
Magnificient made them look as if they'd 
just materialized from the President. 

The handouts might have been more bam- 
boogling if there'd been more of them, but 
after conjuring up 32, Laitin seemed to have 
no more up his sleeve. It was heart rending 
to see him caught short like this. The most 
tragic part is that it needn't have occurred. 
Almost anybody with a mailing address in 
Washington could have provided him with 
enough handouts to baffle an incinerator. 

For example here are just a few of the 
press releases I found stuffed under my door 
on returning to Washington: 
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One from the National Press Club an- 
nouncing that its next speaker would be In- 
dian Finance Minister T. T. Krishnama- 
chari—and that one “timely topic” he would 
speak on would be “India’s Role in Diplo- 


Another from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, quoting Secretary Orville L. Freeman 
as beginning a speech with this original 
wit: 

“In the North Country of my home State 
of Minnesota, folks still weave and tell tales 
of Paul Bunyan and his great Blue Ox. The 
Blue Ox left hoofprints so large it took three 
men to see across them. His head was so big 
the distance between the eyes measured 22 
ax handles and a plug of tobacco. His horns 
were so wide it took a crow most of the win- 
ter to fly from tip to tip—and the winters 
are long in the North Country. Whether 
you look at the Blue Ox literally or as a leg- 
end, he certainly represented a lot of bull.” 

A release from NASA saying that the Gem- 
ini 7 astronauts might take off their space 
suits after launching and ride through the 
heavens for 14 days in their long under- 
wear—and a companion piece from a French 
designer that she didn't like to see girls 
at St. Tropez shiver after they come out of 
the water, so she is designing fur coats to 
wear over bikinis, 

The press communication that might 
have gotten a better play had it come from 
the White House unfortunately was a pri- 
vate one to me. It was from Sam Bright- 
man, publicity director of the Democratic 
national committee, with this subtle sug- 
gestion that I make mention of the Wash- 
ington Theater Club: 

“I am reminded of the political candidate 
who ran this campaign ad: ‘Do not vote for 
me because I am a legless veteran with 10 
children.’ So do not write something about 
this out of pity for an old man whose 12- 
year-old boy beat him at golf, whose 11- 
year-old girl can beat him at swimming, 
whose dog slobbers on him, whose cat bites 
him, and whose wife, Lucy, is vitally inter- 
ested in the Washington Theater Club and 
said to me with a cozy snarl the other 
day, "You and your funny friends—why can't 
you get them to do something for a worth- 
while cause sorely in need of help?“ 


The Real Alabama—Part LV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the state of business and in- 
dustry in Alabama is thriving. It holds 
the promise of abundance and progress 
for the future. 

To help show this the Birmingham 
News recently produced a supplement 
magazine section which is an excellent 
piece of work, demonstrating how and 
why the Alabama economy is one of 
strength and promise. 

The following article is part of that 
supplement: 

Alabama's people today have an annual 
purchasing power in excess of $6 billion. Per 
capita income is rising steadily, has made 
greater percentage gains within the past few 
years than most other States. 

Average income per household is near the 
$6,000 annual level. 

Payrolls from manufacturing plants alone 
now exceed $1% billion. 
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Average hourly and weekly earnings of Ala- 
bama’s factory production workers are the 
highest in the Southeast. 

Unemployment has declined steadily, 
reached a low ratio of 3.6 percent of the total 
civilian labor force at the end of 1964. 

Unemployment compensation claims are 
at an all-time low. 

At the end of last year, 73 national banks 
in the State had combined resources of $2,- 
052,033,000. Their deposits were $1,838,353,- 
000. 

Combined assets of 172 State-chartered 
banks reached a 1964-ending record total of 
$893,563.000. This reflected an $82 million 
increase for the year. Deposits for the same 
period rose $73 million to a combined amount 
in excess of $805 million. 

Savings and loan associations and State- 
chartered credit unions added hundreds of 
millions more. 

Alabama, at the end of 1963, ranked second 
only to Hawali in the amount of insurance 
per family in relation to income. 

State residents have tripled their total an- 
nual expenditures for insurance of all kinds 
within the past decade, will expend an es- 
timated $533 million this year on premiums. 

Of 814 insurance companies licensed to do 
business in the State, 90 are domiciled in 
Alabama. 

State, county, and municipal revenue col- 
lections, providing greater funds for public 
services and physical improvements, are set- 
ting new records. This is being accom- 
plished, for the far greater part, by greater 
efficiency in collection rather than by in- 
creasing the industrial tax structure. 

Both private and public business operation 
is turning more and more to modern data 
processing-computer equipment, resulting In 
lower operating costs, higer profits, and gen- 
erally greater efficiency. 

Located strategically in the center of nine 
major Southeastern States, Alabama's access 
to the regional, national, and international 
markets marks it as an ideal area for indus- 
trial expansion. 


Magnificent Spirit of the Poles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, a great 
American who has served this Govern- 
ment in a most commendable fashion is 
by Presidential appointment about to 
transfer his talents from his present 
Cabinet post to a most important and 
sensitive position in our Department of 
State. 

I refer to a personality who enjoys the 
utmost respect and admiration of all who 
have been privileged to know and work 
with him, a truly great Postmaster Gen- 
eral—John A. Gronouski—who will soon 
be serving the cause of better world un- 
derstanding in his most challenging new 
assignment as U.S. Ambassador to 
Poland. In my humble opinion, the 
President has indeed made a wise choice. 
The combination of Mr. Gronouski’s 
Superior talent and his Polish back- 
ground provide this country and the 
courageous Poles with a servant dedi- 
cated to the cause of all things good. 

In reading the September 9 issue of the 
Omaha World Herald I observed an arti- 
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cle titled “Magnificent Spirit of the 


Poles” by Ralph McGill which in effect 


concurs with my thinking on this matter. 
I take the liberty of inserting this mate- 
rial accordingly: 
MAGNIFICENT SPIRIT OF THE POLES 
(By Ralph McGill) 
The appointment of John A. Gronouski 
as Ambassador to Poland reminds us of 


strategist, Gen. Karl von Clausewitz, “is a 
public road on which foreign armies con- 
stantly jostle one another.” 

No mountains rise above her plains. They 
were perfect for cavalry, as they now are 
wonderfully suited for tanks. 

In the brief span from 1772 to 1793, Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Prussia thrice dismembered 
her. 

In 1846 Austria annexed a part of her 
territory. 

During these and later years the oppres- 
sion was cruel, An attempt was made to 
destroy the culture of the people and to 
reduce them all to the state of peasants. 
But her genius persisted. 

Chopin's music was an accusation. 
Throngs listened to it in the great opera 
houses of Europe. It was, for all the melody, 
filled with crashing indictments of those who 
had sought to humiliate and debase his 
country. There was mourning in his noc- 
turnes. There was thunder of defiance in 
his marches. 

When World War I came on there was 
another musician, the statuesque Ignace 
Paderewski, he of the smouldering eyes and 
the marvelous hands, to play Chopin’s music 
around the world and to make of the key- 
board a voice accusing those who had per- 
secuted his land and his people. 

From 1914 through 1918 the Poles endured 
misery 4s severe as that ever imposed on any 
people anywhere. 

But in 1918 when Germany herself col- 
lapsed, Poland was reborn after literally 
centuries of oppression. 

In January 1919, the factions reached 
agreement and Joseph Pilsudski became 
President with the great planist-statesman, 
Paderewski, as Prime Minister. 

As is true today, the country had no assets, 
It had been ruthlessly drained of food and 
the means of production, and her railroads 
were ruined. The clamor of discontent was 
intense, 

In 1920 the Poles, blazing with national- 
ism, went to war against the Soviet Union. 
The Communist troops drove to the gates of 
Warsaw, There they were thrown back and, 
worried by affairs at home, withdrew, leaving 
the Poles with victory. 

Plagued with multiple political parties, af- 
fairs slowly disintegrated. In 1926 a desper- 
ate Pilsudski used the army to establish a 
dictatorship. The world depression came. 
Had the League of Nations been joined by the 
United States, the depression and the col- 
lapse of the new European countries with 
the subsequent rise of dictatorships might 
well have been avoided. 

By 1939 German demands on Poland in- 
cluded abandonment of the Polish corridor. 
Russia offered aid. The Poles, knowing that 
if Russian troops came they would remain, 
refused. 

On August 23 Russia and Germany 
shocked the world by signing a treaty. On 
September 1, Hitler attacked Poland. The 
Germans and Russians divided up Poland. 

The sorrows of past centuries were as noth- 
ing compared with those of the Nazi occupa- 
tion. It included large-scale murder by Ger- 
mans and Russians. The Soviets cynically 
betrayed the Polish underground when it 
arose against the Germans, and then moved 
in and mopped up, putting the Communists 
in power, 
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But today we have the magnificent spirit 
of the Poles again in evidence, inspiring 
others of the Communist bloc to demand 
some individual freedom. 

It's good to have a Polish-American going 
there as Ambassador. 


Let Divergence Be Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker 


Never in all history, in this or any other 
country, have so few possessed the ear of 
80 many, and the opportunity to inform, in- 
fluence, and propagandize the American peo- 
ple as a whole, as is now the case of the three 
national TV network news departments. 


The above statement is taken verbatim 
from an outstanding editorial in the 
Aurora, Mo., Advertiser. 

I believe Mr. Robert Lowry, editor 
of the newspaper, has made an outstand- 
ing contribution to journalism by bring- 
ing this dilemma out into the open. 


The editorial deserves to be not only 
read, but studied by our three major 
TV networks and their representative 
news and public service departments. 

The editorial follows: 

Let DIVERGENCE BE HEARD 


Never in all history, in this or any other 
country, have so few possessed the ear of so 
many, and the opportunity to inform, influ- 
ence, propagandize the American people as a 
whole, as is now the case of the three national 
TV network news departments. 


In fact, except for the syndicated news- 
paper columnist and network radio commen- 
tators, until this generation, no one had 
had an audience which could be called na- 
tionwide, and there were significant differ- 
ences between these and the almost monopo- 
listic control now in the hands of NBC, CBS, 
and ABC. 

For instance, even the great editorialists of 
the New York Times reached but a token part 
of the people of America directly. The top 
columnists wrote for many more, of course, 
but they shared this readership with dozens 
of other writers who, by most newspapers of 
any importance, were selected deliberately to 
provide divergent philosophies. And the 
same was true of the radio commentators 
who, because in their 15-minute time allot- 
ments they were expected to give at least 
a lick and a promise coverage of the news 
of the day, could do but a superficial job of 
attempting to influence according to their 
own beliefs. And for every Elmer Davis there 
was a Gabriel Heater to provide balance in 
the comment to which the American public 
was exposed. 

It was undoubtedly not planned that way, 
and, in time, men of divergent philosophies 
may be expected to provide the balance of 
viewpoint TV news departments must attain 
if they are to discharge the responsibility in- 
herent in the opportunity to be heard in 
almost all the homes of America, but It is 
undoubtedly true today that the compara- 
tive handful of men in charge of these three 
news departments, those with the national 
audiences, hold basic views so nearly identi- 
cal, and hold them in such dedicated fash- 
ion, that to call them professionally dog- 
matic may not be overstating the case. 


= 
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And since no newspaper editorialist or 
columnist, no radio broadcaster, no teacher, 
preacher or speaker can refute, or attempt 
to refute, what these groups may decide to 
present to the American people and reach 
any significant fraction of those who heard 
and saw the original presentation of NBC, 
CBS, or ABC, it is today of primary concern 
to an electorate which must have balanced 
information and balanced thought in order 
to reach correct decisions that divergence be 
obtained, somehow. 

To recognize the dilemma is not to con- 
demn the beliefs, or the motives, of the men 
who Make up the TV news department staffs. 
The reverse is the case. These are sincere 
men, dedicated men, convinced men—zealots 
for the causes in which they believe. One 
can see eye to eye with them and still recog- 
nize the problem in the fact they so closely 
agree with one another on almost everything. 
For by this near unanimity among those few 
who reach national audiences day after day, 
the Nation is deprived of the opportunity to 
hear from those who, equally sincere, equally 
dedicated and convinced, and with equally 
high motives, hold to opposing philosophies. 

To understand how this came about, one 
must recall that national TV sprang into be- 
ing almost overnight, a few years following 
World War II, probably in the years between 
1949 and 1953. The industry attracted the 
bright young men of the postwar generation, 
and those who were selected to appear on the 
screens in the Nation's living rooms had to 
be personable, have pleasing voices, be highly 

ve. The premium was on personal- 
ity, traits and libness of tongue rather than 
soundness of judgment and intellect, though 
these, too, were welcomed, and quite often 
obtained. 

These young men, vocal, interested imag- 
inative, were. without exception, influenced 
by the troublesome times of their youth— 
the depression, the war. They were the 
bright young men who gathered at the foot- 
stool of the liberals of the Roosevelt New 
Deal; impatient with the past; condemning 
it as a whole because it was decidedly less 
than perfect; willing to toss out the good 
with the bad; questioning any belief held 
by an earlier generation and, in fact, in- 
clined to reject for no reason other than 
acceptance by their fathers and grandfathers. 
And since TV was a young industry, there 
were no experienced teachers for them. 

Today these are in the years of their 
prime, the highly proficient professionals 
of the TV tube, able to shatter by their 
competence those who disagree whenever 
they, in the quid-for-quo equal time, lean 
over backwards to be fair idea of justice 
they have adopted, appear with them be- 
cause the latter are, almost without excep- 
tion, even if talented and highly competent 
in other fields, amateurs in front of the TV 
camera and shattering them is as easy for 
the pros as taking candy from a baby. And 
on the reverse side of the coin is the equal 
facility with which these men can make 
those with whom they agree look good. 

Today this handful of men who have the 
greatest power to influence the thinking of 
millions of anyone in all history are in con- 
trol of the TV news departments of the 
three networks. Like all middle-aged men, 
their philosophy has hardened and set, sub- 
ject to being altered to some degree but 
probably not to reversing a course. 

And it is they who train, and attempt 
to mold in their own image, the young men 
entering television now who will take over 
in the future. 

It must be said, in fairness, that the TV 
news services strive to afford the oppor- 
tunity for those who disagree to be heard 
from time to time. The difficulty arises, not 
from their unwillingness, but inability, to 
do so on an equal basis. These men are 
themselves so strongly convinced of the 
soundness of their own beliefs and motives 
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that their disagreement with the beliefs 
and their suspicion of the motives of those 
who oppose them shows through in the way 
their programs are conducted and the ques- 
tions which are asked. And, even if this 
were not the case, occasional opportunities 
afforded those TV amateurs who uphold op- 
posing, and usually more traditional, views 
could never counteract the day-by-day in- 
fluence of the professionals. 
~ Fortunately for the American people, in- 
cidents of complete rather than comparative 
unfairness in presentation of important 
questions have been rare, but they are not 
unknown. 

So the problem remains and it is a serious 
one. Is Government control the answer? 
Of course not. To be of value, information 
and opinion must be free and fearless. 

Break up the networks? Of course not, 
The wonderful entertainment they furnish 
the American people which could never be 
provided without network organization is too 
great a boon. 

Interference from the outside? Again the 
answer is “No,” as the only hope of correc- 
tion of the present imbalance lies in the in- 
dependence of the networks themselves. 

Is there an answer? Yes, and the newspa- 
pers point the way when they, day after day, 
run columns by David Lawrence, Drew Pear- 
son and Bob Considine, for example, side by 
side, no matter what the paper's editorial 
leanings. 


Let the networks, like the press did years 
ago, set out deliberately to present diver- 
gent views. Let them search diligently for 
able, vocal, dedicated young men who believe 
deyoutly in a philosophy opposed to that held 
by almost all those who now have such op- 
portunities, give them equal opportunities, 
and then trust the American people to choose 
whom to believe. 

We think the country, and the networks, 
would profit from the change. 


Have You Ever Been Convicted of a 
Felony? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14,1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an article in 
a recent edition of the Reader’s Digest 
under the title “Have You Ever Been 
Convicted of a Felony?” Attorney 
Francis P. Noonan has written to me to 
express sincere concern for the future of 
American teenagers who must face up to 
the burden and the problem of criminal 
conviction. I am grateful to Attorney 
Noonan for his interest in this problem 
which I share, and I believe it proper to 
give wide coverage to this message by 
including it in the Recorp. 

I would add my own personal note of 
caution and concern on the subject of 
young men who serve in our Armed 
Forces and who permit themselves to 
jeopardize their future by risking the 
hazards of discharges other than honor- 
able. Not enough can be said on these 
subjects to caution our youth and to 
alert their parents to the position of 
jeopardy in which they place their future 
through episodes of crime which to a 
teenager may register as a prank. 
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Mr, Speaker, I hope that my colleages 
will read this article and pass it on to 
parents who should be aware and who 
should be concerned about the future of 
their offspring. With your permission 
I include herewith Attorney Noonan's 
letter and the article from the Reader's 
Digest which was condensed from the 
Clinton, Iowa, Herald: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., September 8, 1965. 
Congressman JOHN MONAGAN, 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran JOHN: As a member of the bar, I am 
greatly interested in the future of our Amer- 
ican youth and especially, teenagers being 
burdened with the result of a criminal con- 
viction. I often have had the vexing prob- 
lem of trying to assist boys with civil serv- 
ice exams wherein they have to answer the 
question “Have you ever been arrested?” I 
am 3 an article from the Reader's Di- 
ges 

This article Have You Ever Been Con- 
victed of a Felony?” should be brought to 
attention of every family. The penalty im- 
posed for the commission of a crime is to 
keep others from committing the same 
crime, If the parents today could realize 
the severe penalty of a criminal record, then 
I belleve they might be able to give more 
guidance, May I suggest, if you with 
me, that the enclosed article be published in 
the ConaressionaL Recorp, if it has not al- 
aready been done. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis P. Noonan. 


HAvE You Ever BEEN CONVICTED or A FELONY? 


(Noxk.—In sentencing two high school 
boys who had thoughtlessly made a practice 
of “ g” automobiles to go joy rid- 
ing, & Midwestern district judge made the 
following remarks. They will be remembered 
by anyone who reads them.) 

You come from good homes, both of you. 
Yet now you have been convicted of a fel- 
ony—a crime for which you might be sent 
to the penitentiary. In this case I do not 
have to send you to the penitentiary, I am 
permitted to give you a parole. 

But even if you never see the inside of a 
penitentiary or jail, you will not have es- 
caped the penalties of your crime. The rec- 
ord of your conviction will be here as long 
as the courthouse stands. No amount of 
good conduct in the future can ever erase 
it. 

Next year, or 10 years from now, or when 
you are old men, if you are ever called to 
be witnesses in any court of law, some lawyer 
will point his finger at you and ask: “Have 
you ever been convicted of a felony?” You 
will hang your head and admit that you 
have, because if you deny It, the records of 
these proceedings will be brought from the 
vaults and read to the jury. 

The question will be asked for the sole 
purpose of casting doubt on your testimony. 
Convicted felons are not believed as readily 
as other persons. 

Someday you may have a chance to live 
and work in one of the expanding countries 
of South America, and you will apply for & 
passport. You may not get it. You might 
enter Canada for a fishing trip, but you 
would not be allowed to stay. No country 
will allow you to become a resident. Your 
world is so much smaller than it was. 

Someday you may seek a position in the 
civil service of your State or Nation. On 
the application blank you will find this ques- 
tion: “Have you ever been convicted of & 
felony?” 

Your truthful answer will bar you from ap- 
pointment, An untruthful answer will be 
detected because appointments are made 
only after investigation. The record is here 
to be found by anyone interested. 
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In a few years you will be 21, and others 
your age will have the right to vote—but 
you will not. You will be a citizen of your 
State and country, but you will have no 
voice in public affairs. 

Someday the Governor may pardon you 
and restore your rights, but it is going to be 
humilitating to ask him. He'll want to know 
your whole record: It is a bad one. 

I am granting you a parole. A parole is 
in no sense a pardon. You will report to the 
men who have accepted your parole as often 
as they may ask. Your convenience is not 
a matter of importance. You will also obey 
your parents. If your parents send you to 
bed at 9 o’clock, you will go without com- 
plaint. You will perform such tasks as are 
assigned to you. Your parole is a fragile 
thing. 


Should the slightest complaint of your 
conduct reach this court, your parole will be 
revoked immediately and you will begin 
serving your sentence. You will not be 
brought back here for questioning and/or ex- 
planations. You will be picked up and taken 
to prison—without notice to you and with- 
out delay. 


The World Court and World Peace 


Through Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial page of today's Washington Post 
contains an appropriate welcome for the 
participants in the Washington Confer- 
ence on World Peace Through Law. 
This editorial echoes the sense of Con- 
gress as expressed in House Concurrent 
Resolution 468, which was unanimously 
enacted recently. 

The 2,500 participants in this Confer- 
ence are among the foremost legal au- 
thorities in the world. Congress should 
look closely at the results of their de- 
liberations. Particular attention should 
be paid to suggestions for how the United 
States can make the World Court more 
effective. 

The editorial follows: 

THE QUEST FOR Wortp Law 

Washington today becomes the focal point 
of the world-law movement. Four conti- 
nental conferences in recent years led to 
the Conference on World Peace Through Law 
in Athens 2 years ago, and now some 2,500 
judges and lawyers from 110 countries have 
assembled here for the similar purpose of 
extending the boundaries of international 
justice. They will talk in lofty terms of re- 
placing violence with law, but most of their 
time will be spent on the vital business of 
improving courts, extending research, bridg- 
ing legal gaps and analyzing the so-called 
treaty-making “explosion.” 

These lawyers and judges are practical 
men, They have no expectation of substi- 
tuting world law for diplomacy and military 
force in the present context of international 
relations. What they seek is a speedup in 
the natural evolution of international law 
and judicial institutions, One of the prob- 
lems they will tackle here will be the unifica- 
tion of some aspects of commercial law and 
the promotion of arbitration arrangements 
so that business may be more easily trans- 
acted across international lines. Another 
important question for discussion will be 


the extension of law to the no man’s land 


ts who see no hope for a 
lawful world the sponsors of this movement 
reply that 80 percent of all the treaties 
known to man have been drafted in the last 
20 years. Treaties are the primary staple of 
international law. Not all of them are con- 
structive in purpose, but the mere prolifera- 
tion of treaties suggests a widespread desire 
for orderly international relations. Treaties 
have multiplied faster than the means of 
interpreting and enforcing them, and this 
problem too will get much attention from 
the Conference. 

We are especially hopeful that the Con- 
ference will be able to show how the World 
Court can be made more effective. This is 
one are in which the United States, with its 
crippling restriction as to the jurisdiction of 
the Court, is sadly out of harmony with the 

demand for law in the settlement 
of international disputes. By simply em- 
bracing the principle of judicial settlement 
of all legal disputes that may be properly 
carried to the World Court, the United States 
could make an enormous contribution to the 
“new world of law” that every statesman likes 
to talk about. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp I would like to in- 
clude my report to the people of the 
Seventh District of Alabama for May 20, 
1965. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(From Congressman Jim MARTIN) 
CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Crime is the Nation’s No. 1 problem. Our 
greatest challenge is to make our streets and 
highways and homes safe against the violence 
of murderers, rapists, and thieves. Nowhere 
is the challenge greater than right here in 
the Nation’s Capital. Serious crime in the 
District of Columbia increased for the 35th 
consecutive month during April. There was 
an increase of 3,018 offenses in April 1965 over 
the same month a year ago. In just this 1 
month there were 385 robberies; 886 house- 
breakings; 19 rapes. Crime increased in 
every crime category except criminal homi- 
cide. Five criminal murders were committed 
in April. Compare this figure for this one 
city with crime figures in the whole State 
of Alabama, 

One of the reasons for the rising crime rate 
in Washington and throughout the Nation 
is the increasing leniency by the courts 
toward criminals. This was noted by J. Edgar 
Hoover who sald recently, “Some members of 
the judiciary appear to be more concerned 
for the rights of repeating criminal offenders 
than for the unfortunate members of the 
public who are victimized by unrehabilitated 
burglars, robbers, rapists, and murderers.” 
The increase in crime is a problem to be 
faced by Congress as well as every law- 
abiding American citizen. 

TRADE WITH REDS 


Communist Russia has always used trade 
as one of its strategic weapons in accomplish- 
ing its goal of conquering the world. The 
trade history of those countries who have 
tried to deal with the Communists reveals 
the ugly facts of how the Reds manipulate 
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trade agreements to further the end of ag- 
gression and world conquest. In the face of 
the facts of history, it is surprising to find 
President Johnson now advocating expand- 
ing trade with the Communists. It is logical 
that Americans should ask, “Should we help 
the Communists by furnishing them with 
the goods they apparently cannot produce 
for themselves?“ 

Our advantage over the Communists in 
the cold war has been our productive genius. 
We have outstripped them in every field. 
Much of the unrest behind the Iron Curtain 
is caused by the failure of communism to 
provide the goods and services the people 
demand of any economic system. Now we 
come to an important decision: Should we 
help the Communist leaders strengthen their 
control over their own people and the na- 
tions they hold in bondage by providing 
them with consumer goods they cannot pro~ 
duce in the same quantity or quality as we 
can? In other words, should we help the 
Communists strengthen their own economy 
and help them make good their boast to 
bury us? It seems to me Congress and the 
American people had better take a long 
hard look at President Johnson's proposal 
for expanding trade with the Communists. 
American businessmen had better note the 
warning of history before they go too far 
in approving expanded trade with a self- 
announced enemy whose sole objective is 
the complete destruction of private enter- 
prise and those governments in which pri- 
vate enterprise flourishes. 

NATO ‘TASK FORCE 


As a member of the Republican task 
force on NATO and the Atlantic commu- 
nity, I had an opportunity to discuss the 
worsening relations of the United States 
with our NATO allies. While Republicans 
almost unanimously support President 
Johnson's determined action Com- 
munist in Vietnam and the 
Dominician Republic, we are deeply con- 
cerned about the seeming tendency to con- 
duct foreign policy on a basis of political 
expediency rather than on a well-thought- 
out and constructive course of action. 

A number of problems were discussed by 
our task force in a day-long meeting with 
members of the Foreign Policy Research In- 
stitute. Heading the delegation from the 
Research Institute was Dr. Robert Strausz- 
Hupe, professor of political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania. For many years 
Dr. Strausz-Hupe has been as an 
outstanding authority on Communist strat-. 
egy, American foreign policy, the political, 
and military problems of NATO, and U.S. 
security affairs. 

Our discussions with this eminent group 
of educators and experts in foreign policy 
will make it possible for me and the other 
members of the Republican task force to 
give to the people concrete facts. I hope our 
investigations may lead to the formulation 
of a foreign policy program which will be a 
much more effective force for keeping peace 
and freedom in the world than the confused 
and sometimes stumbling approach of both 
President Kennedy and President Johnson. 

VOTING RIGHTS BILL FIGHT SHAPES UP 


The liberals are determined to create havoc 
in the South. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Democrat 
EMANUEL CELLER Of New York, has reported 
out a bill which contains a provision to 
abolish the poll tax in State and local elec- 
tions. The Speaker of the House has en- 
dorsed this provision. Such a move to con- 
trol State and local election laws is clearly 
unconstitutional, and I predict a real battle 
when this bill comes up for debate in the 
House. The Republicans will have a sub- 
stitute bill which will protect the rights of 
the States to determine their own election 
laws and voter qualifications. The 
rights bill is now before the Rules Committee 
and can be expected to be sent to the House 
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shortly. The Alabama delegation in the 
House will be unanimous in its determina- 
tion to protect our State and the South 
against this punitive legislation. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include my newsletter to the people of 
the Seventh District of Alabama for Sep- 
tember 13, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(Prom Congressman Jim MARTIN) 
FOREIGN AID FUNDS APPROVED—RESTUDY 
REJECTED 


The House of Representatives, with an 
overwhelming Democrat majority, fight 
a $4.1 billion foreign aid bill. Although this 
amount is about 6147½ million less than 
the President asked for in the 1966 budget, 
it is almost $92 million more than was spent 
on foreign aid in fiscal year 1965. This is a 
bookkeeping trick of the LBJ. adminis- 
tration to make the people believe he is 
saving money—appropriation bills are passed 
which are below budget estimates, but higher 
than the amount spent in the preceding year. 
‘Thus, a Congressman can have it both ways 
by telling the people he voted to save money 
by cuting the President’s budget, while 
actually he approves increased spending. 

The minority views of the Republicans, 
which called for a restudy of the whole for- 
eign aid program before approving addi- 
tional billions was, as usual, rejected by the 
Democrat majority. The minority report to 
the foreign aid bill clearly shows how little 
is known about how foreign aida funds are 
used and how they are spent. For many 
years Republicans have presented some very 
basic reasons for redirecting our whole for- 
eign aid program. The Congress and the 
American people haye the right to know the 
size of American foreign aid programs. 

CUTS COULD BE MADE 


The minority report shows that foreign aid 
spending for 1966 could be cut without en- 
dangering US. foreign policy, conduct of the 
war in Vietnam, or our commitments to 
friendly nations, Here are some facts on for- 
eign ald the people generally do not know: 

1. The magnitude of foreign aid spending 
is not fully known by the average taxpayer. 
Total requests for foreign assistance purposes 
bave been submitted to Congress this year 
amounting to over $734 billion. 

2. The unexpended balance (money appro- 
priated in previous years and not yet spent) 
as of June 30, 1965, is estimated to be over 
$10.6 billion. This means we would not have 
to make any new tions for 2 years, 
plenty of time to restudy the whole pro- 


gram. 

3. Our commercial trade balance with 
countries receiving our aid has dropped 
sharply since 1960. The Latin American com- 
mercial trade balance is particularly alarm- 
ing. 

4. There is a definite relationship between 
the gold outflow and the Federal Govern- 
ment's programs of spending in foreign coun- 

5. We are frequently told not to worry 
about the dollars spent for foreign aid be- 
cause most of them are spent in this country. 
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This is not quite true. Close examination 
shows that money spent in this country is for 
total commodity purchases, In fiscal 1963 
total foreign aid ee were 65.17 
billion, but only $855 million was spent on 
commodity purchases, so only a small portion 
of foreign aid money is spent in this country. 

6. There is strong evidence that adminis- 
tration officials pay little attention to the in- 
tent of Congress when it comes to spending 
the foreign aid money which Congress au- 
thorizes. 


I do not advocate the complete elimina- 
tion of all foreign aid programs, but before 
supporting additional spending greater em- 
phasis must be placed on encouraging 
private development resources of our own 
and in the developing countries; and 
initiating projects of a grassroots nature 
such as feeding the hungry and development 
of education programs in which we know 
our aid will reach the mass of the people and 
not just a selected few foreign government 
officials. 

WHAT WE REALLY SPEND ON FOREIGN AID 


The people are led to believe that all for- 
eign aid funds are in the mutual security 
bill. However, the following table shows the 
many foreign assistance programs and the 
amount the President has requested in the 
first 6 months of 1965: 

New foreign aid funds requested in 1965 

[In thousand dollars] 

Foreign assistance requests, as 
amended (mutual security) 
Receipts and recoveries from 


3, 459, 470 


previous credits 209, 770 
Military Assistance Advisory 
TTT 79, 000 
Export-Import Bank (long-term 
COOL) ak E EEE 900, 000 
Public Law 480 (agricultural 
commodities) ---..--..- 1, 658, 000 
Inter-American Development 
Bank (Latin America 705, 880 
International Development As- 
sociation (DA) 104, 000 
PORee GOPI 5.25 115, 000 
Contributions to international 
AOC aS poten E 96, 953 
Permanent construction over- 
seas (military) 85, 986 
Education (foreign and other 
ettidentes) =~ T er 69, 200 
14, 733 
7, 575 
(overseas) 5. 900 
Inter-American Highway (Latin 
America 4. 000 
Total new foreign aid re- 
quests, first 6 months of 
C ˙ atte nn 7, 512, 467 
Audit Etiquette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO” 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Internal 
Revenue Service at Cleveland has issued 
an interesting publication for its em- 
ployees entitled “Audit Etiquette” which 
I wish to include with my remarks in the 
Record. I think it is a commendable ef- 
fort on the part of the IRS to establish 
and maintain a good relationship with 
the individual income taxpayer whose 
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account is under consideration by the 
Service. 

I am particularly pleased to call this 
to the attention of the House because the 
idea for the publication grew out of con- 
versations between IRS officials and At- 
torney George J. Tzangas of Canton, 
Ohio, one of the younger leaders in his 
profession, and in civic affairs in my 
hometown: 

AUDIT ETIQUETTE 

Be attentive to your personal appearance. 

Beon time for all appointments, 

Assure the taxpayer that examinations are 
necessary for compliance. 

Deal with the taxpayer in a courteous and 
positive manner. 

Confine your activities to the areas neces- 
sary in the examination. ~ 

Conduct your examination with a mini- 
mum of taxpayer inconvenience. 

Use your time effectively. 

Take care of records entrusted to you. 

Return all records to where obtained. 

Raise only real issues—never any for trad- 
ing or bargaining purposes. 

Clearly explain the results of your exami- 
nation. 

Avoid letting personal feelings influence 
your conduct or decisions. 

Allow the taxpayer ample opportunity to 
substantiate his position. 

Give objective consideration to explana- 
tions given by taxpayer 

Advise taxpayer of all his rights. 

Compliment the taxpayer's record-keeping 
when deserving. 

Never criticize the taxpayer or his repre- 
sentative. 

Personal problems are never discussed. 

Personal favors are never requested or 
accepted. 

Conduct yourself in a professional manner. 

Keep in mind the importance of good pub- 
lic relations, 


The New Immigration Bill Which Passed 
the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House, I include the following in- 
teresting newspaper article entitled, 
“Immigration Bill Will Benefit Italians,” 
written by Jack Steele, Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, published in today’s issue of 
the Washington Daily News: 
IMMIGRATION BLL WiLL Benerrr ITALIANS— 

60,000 a Year ExPECTED To ENTER UNITED 

STATES 


(By Jack Steele) 

Nearly 250,000 Italians who want to move 
to the United States will be the major bene- 
ficiaries of the new immigration bill which 
now seems certain to clear Congress this 
year. 

State Department officials estimate that 
under the bill, which will abolish the 40- 
year-old national-origins immigration sys- 
tem, 60,000 Italian immigrants will enter the 
United States in the next 3 years. 

This is nearly four times as many as could 
be admitted under present law. 

Ttallan immigration presumably will con- 
tinue at this 20,000-a-year rate—the maxi- 
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mum set for any nation under the bill—for 
at least a decade before the so-called over- 
Subscribed list of Italian visa applicants is 
exhausted, At last count the list numbered 
249,583. 

The bill also will boost substantially the 
immigration from such countries as Greece, 
Portugal, Poland, China, and India—as well 
as: from the newly independent Caribbean 
nations of Jamaica and Trinidad-Tobago. 


QUOTAS POOLED 


The new immigration system will not be- 
Come fully effective until July 1, 1968. 
Meantime unused quotas of Britain and 
Other countries will be placed in a pool to be 
used by nations with oversubscribed quotas. 

The State Department says this pooling ar- 
rangement will clear for most countries: ex- 
cept Italy the backlogs of visa applicants who 
get preferential treatment under the U.S. 
immigration laws. 

Preferences go to relatives of U.S. citizens 
and alien residents and to persons with 
special job skills. 

When the new law becomes fully operative 
in 1968 it is expected to increase total U.S. 

tion by 35,000 to 50,000 a year. Im- 
Migration has averaged 290,000.a year for the 
Past decade. 

The bill, which cleared the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee last week and is expected to 
be enacted without major change, will place 
these annual limits on future Immigration: 
170,000 from all countries outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere; 120,000 from Western Hemi- 
Sphere countries. 

In addition, 35,000 to 50,000 members of 
immediate families of US. citizens (parents, 
Spouses and children) are expected to be ad- 
mitted each year as nonquota immigrants. 

ESTIMATES 


The State Department has prepared these 
estimates of immigration boosts from major 
Countries under the new bill: 

Greece: 11,707 in the next 3 years com- 
Pared with the present annual quota of 308. 

Portugal: 1,554 in 3 years compared to its 
Present annual quota of 438. 

Poland: 28,718 in 3 years compared to its 
Present annual quota of 6,488. 

Asian countries which now have negligible 
Quotas, also would get substantial increases. 

The 3-year totals estimated under the new 
Dill Include 5,964 for India, 19,135 for China, 
and 988 for the Philippines. 

The new China quota will include “Chinese 
Persons“ living in other countries. 

The new bill will establish six preference 
Categories, mostly for more distant relatives 
of US. citizens and aliens living in this 
country. 

A new, third-preference category will be 
for members of the professions, scientists, 
and artists, and a sixth-preference category 
Will be set for skilled or unskilled persons 
— — to fill labor shortages in the United 

Only after these preference categories are 
8 will nonpreference immigrants be 
admitted. 


The Reason for Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 
Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 


the political practitioners who 
have imposed the war on poverty on the 
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American people make every effort to 
show that those who oppose the program 
are against people or at least are blind 
to the desirability of raising family in- 
comes which are very low. 

But as the poverty war goes on it is 
becoming more widely understood that 
the greatest benefits are going to the 
“warriors” themselves, and so we see 
groups vying with each other for con- 
trol of the program. It is becoming a 
question, as some have said, of who owns 
the poor. 

The radio commentator, Paul Harvey, 
recently made some useful comments on 
this subject, and I include those com- 
ments here because of their general in- 
terest: 

Tue Cosr or HANDING OUT THE HANDOUTS 
(By Paul Harvey) 

A city welfare worker in Chicago is paid 
$4,800 to $15,000 a year. 

These are the people who hand out the 
handouts. 

There are some even more plush patronage 
plums being plucked. by party faithfuls under 
the Federal antipoverty program. 

In Paterson, NJ., the director of the pro- 
gram is paid $18,500 a year. This is a thou- 
sand dollars more than the annual salary of 
the mayor of Paterson. 

The New Jersey State director gets $25,000. 

The local Washington, D.C., director gets 
$25,000. 

There are at least two dozen staff members 
in the antipoverty program who are paid 
from $10,000 to $23,000 yearly. 

A Negro leader in Chicago says the war on 
poverty in is being run for the bene- 
fit of Mayor Daley’s political machine. 

The Reverend Lynward Stevenson says the 
antipoverty payrollers in Chicago include 6 
ward committeemen and 31 city hall ap- 
pointees. 

Is the antipoverty effort a smokescreen be- 
hind which to hide more millions of political 
payola? 

Sargent Shriver, commander in chief of 
the President’s war on poverty, will pay 54 
of his civilian generals from $19,000 to 
$30,000 per year. 

The Poverty Operations Board of New 
York City has on its payroll one person who 
is paid $500 a week as.a part-time consultant. 
This same person is also a consultant to 
other government agencies. 

Another New York consultant at $65 a day 
also happens to be a prominent Democrat 
and a city Judge. 

Almost forgotten now is the fact that this 
mammouth nationwide antipoverty war be- 
gan as an effort to aid impoverished people 
in the coalfields of West Virginia and there- 
abouts. 

Some of us, who have long resisted the 


folks. 

When the President announced his inten- 
tion to divert tax dollars to artificial respira- 
tion in Appalachia, we were willing to give 
that effort a chance. 

Now it has turned into something far dif- 
ferent—a billion dollar slush fund for play- 
ing pork-barrel politics. 

Aid for home folks, in whatever form, is 
potent vote bait, 

But so grotesquely top heavy is this boon- 

that Americans might rightly begin to 
wonder whether this war can be won by em- 
ploying an army of high salaried mercenaries. 

In Gum Springs, Va., $74,000 has been ear- 
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Schedule for Conference on World Peace 
Through Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington World Conference on World 
Peace Through Law begins today at the 
Washington-Hilton Hotel. Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren is honorary chairman, 
and former Presidents Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Harry Truman are honorary 
cochairmen of the Conference Sponsors 
Committee. 

Members of Congress have been gra- 
ciously invited to participate without 
paying the usual $50 registration fee. 
The full schedule of remaining activities 
is printed below. Discussions of each of 
these interesting topics is lead by a prom- 
inent international jurist. I plan to at- 
tent several of the events and hope that 
my colleagues will take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

The schedule follows: 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1965 


From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 
I—Section 1. Topic 1: “Existing and 
Proposed International Courts.” 

From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 
I—Section IL. Topic 2: “Space Law.” 

From 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m.: Luncheon, 

From 2:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m.: Working 
session Il—Section I. Topic 3: Interna- 
tional Law in Domestic Courts.” 

From 2:30 pm. to 5:30 p.m.: Working 
session Il—Section II. Topic 4: Interna- 
tional Communications.” 

From 9 p.m. to 11 p.m.: An evening at the 
National Gallery of Art (black tie). 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1965 


From 9 a. m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 
II—sSection I. Topic 5: “Transnational 
Trade and Investment.” 

From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 
I—Section IL Topic 6: “Arbitration 
Tribunals.” 

From 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m.: Luncheon. 

From 2:30 p.m. to 5 p.m.; Working session 
Iv—Section L Topic 7: “Human Rights.” 

From 2:30 p.m. to 5 p.m.: Working session 
Iv—Section IL Topic 8: “International 
Judicial Cooperation.” 

From 6 p.m. to 8 p.m.: Reception: Chief 
Justice, U.S. Supreme Court (by invitation). 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1965 

From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 
V—Section I. Topic 9: “Disarmament.” 

From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Working session 
V—Section Il. Topic 10: “Industrial and 
Intellectual Property.” 

From 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m.: Luncheon. 

From 2:30 p.m. to 5 p.m.: Working session 
Vi—Section I. Topic 11: “Creative Research 
and Education in International Law.” 

From 2:30 p.m. to 5 pm.: Working session 
Vi—Section IL Topic 122 
Structures of International Law: General 
Principles, Peace-keeping, International Or- 
ganizations, etc.” 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1965 

From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Plenary session: 
Presentation of summaries of committee 
reports and panel rapporteur reports, 

From 1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m.: Luncheon. 
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From 3 p.m. to 5:30 p.m.: Plenary session: 
Work program for the future. 
At 7 p.m.: Reception, 
At 8 p.m.: Banquet (black tie). Presenta- 
tion of world law awards. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1965 


From 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.: Plenary session: 
Adoption of reports; approval of Washing- 
ton document. 


U.S. Civil Rights Groups Blamed for 
Stirring Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by George S. Schuyler 
needs no comment by me. It speaks for 
itself and is something which should be 
read by everybody who is truly interested 
in contributing to a solution of the race 
problem: 

[From the Times-Picayune, Sept. 2, 1965] 
U.S. Crvm RIGHTS Groups BLAMED FOR STIR- 
RING HATE 
PEOPLE BETRAYED, NEGRO JOURNALIST SAYS 
(By George S. Schuyler) 

(George Samuel Schuyler, 70-year-old 
Negro reporter and editor, is associate editor 
of the Pittsburgh Courier, a weekly Negro 
newspaper with a circulation of 59,836. A 
journalist for more than 40 years, Schuyler 
has long expressed belief that civil rights 
leaders are encouraging the Negro masses to 
bitterness and lawlessness. Some of his 
journalistic adventures have been as special 
correspondent to South America and the 
West Indies in 1948 and 1949. French West 
Africa and the Dominican Republic in 1958, 
and Liberia in 1931 for the New York Post. 
He was editor of the National News in 1932 
and served as special assistant in publicity for 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in 1934 and 1935. In 
1952, the Lincoln University School of Jour- 
nalism, in Jefferson City, Mo., awarded a 
certificate of merit to Schuyler. Schuyler, 
a resident of New York, is the author of 
“Black No More” and “Slaves Today.”) 

New Yorx.—The current crop of anti- 
white disturbances, like those in the past, is 
the inevitable consequence of the increasing 
competition between rival civil rights groups 
led by career agitators vying for the profits 
of organized pandemonium. Never have so 
many innocent people been betrayed by so 
few for so little. 

There are as many different kinds of 
Negroes as there are white people, and most 
of them deplore the bad reputation they 
have been given by the excesses of the agi- 
tational and criminal elements of their so- 
called race. They respect life and property. 
They own millions of homes, automobiles, 
and modern utensils and do not cram the 
jails. 

Like their white counterparts, they are 
eager to live in peace. They have no iliu- 
sions about the marching, mobbing, picket- 
ing, vandalizing Negro element. They know 
there is a lot of law in the end of a police- 
man's nightstick, and they want it used. 

Above all, these Negroes wish white people 
in authority would stop flattering and en- 
couraging the sorceror’s apprentices leading 
astray the mentally retarded and criminally 
bent black minority. 
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YOUNG INCITED 


Utilizing the traditional techniques of 
“spontaneous” disorder, well known to Com- 
munists, Nazis, and other political perverts, 
the self-appointed leaders of the Negro revo- 
lution have for years recklessly incited young 
Negroes to mass action inside (and often 
outside) the urban Negro enclaves. 

In turn they have denounced “police bru- 
tality,” “the white power structure,” “resi- 
dential segregation,” “defacto segregated 
schools,” job discrimination,” “phoney 
white liberals,” and a whole gamut of griev- 
ances which could not possibly be solved or 
even ameliorated in a century, if then, and 
will never lessen racial conflict. 

Constant suggestions of “a long hot sum- 
mer” and “conditions getting worse before 
they get better,” are but invitations to hood- 
lums, arsonists, and vandals, aided by white 
beatnik amoralists and malcontent leftists 
currently disturbing our campuses. 

Not a single one of these trumpeted evils 
is nonexistent here nor in any other country 
similarly circumstanced. They are products 
of our color caste system which will never 
be improved by Negro insurrection. They are 
in all multiracial and multiethnic so- 
oletles from Soviet Muslim Asia to Central 
Africa. 

UNITED STATES SITTING DUCK 


These problems are more agitated here 
because the United States has been a sitting 
duck for leftwing moralizers who have made 
millions of well-meaning Americans feel like 
Nazi racists; and who have persuaded gullible 
Negroes into believing the only thing hold- 
ing them back is persecution. 

Only the most self-serving demogogs, 
arrogant know-it-alls, or men with social 
revolution in mind would stir up a social 
situation so fraught with tragedy for Negroes, 
or profess to believe that any predominant 
social class would willingly surrender power, 
prestige, and privileges in the face of threats 
and violent demonstrations. 

Ever since the long and futile Montgomery 
bus boycott (settled not by marching but by 
Federal court order), the peripatetic Dr. 
Martin Luther King and his posse of political 
parsons in the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference (SCLC) have roamed the 
country collecting coins and infecting the 
mentally retarded with the germs of civil 
disobedience, camouflaged as nonviolence and 
love of white people. 

Phony prayers for the salvation of white 
oppressors and chanting slave songs fooled 
nobody except possibly the utopians and 
wishful thinkers. Only the unwary and true 
believers thought this program was anything 
but pixilated. 

STAGE IS SET 

As many Negroes foresaw, the net result 
of this long encouragement of civil dis- 
obedience, disdain for authority, and general 
disrespect for public morals, was to set the 
stage for the successive disgraceful orgies of 
burning, looting, vandalism, and death, with 
the criminal elements of the slum proletariat 
taking over. Ironically when police called 
upon these civil rights leaders to help con- 
trol the rampaging mobs they were found 
completely ineffective. 

With the recklessness of complete igno- 
rance or irresponsibility, the SCLO sent its 
mobile gangs of young clergmen from place 
to place to take over the revolution despite 
expressed objections of local leaders, even 
mobilizin: 


in time for his next speaking engagement. 

James Farmer, the professional pacifist 
and war resister who heads the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE) has played an 
even more sinister role with outright chal- 
lenges to law, order and public peace. Like 
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SCLC, this outfit operates schools of sub- 
version where graduates are trained in how 
to march on city halls and courthouses, 
fall limp when arrested, and in other ways 
make pests of themselves. 

Not to be outdone by these competitors 
for the scarce civil rights dollar, the veteran 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People (NAACP) saw the ex- 
pedience of adopting the same tactics of 
boycotts, sit-ins, marches and picketings. 
It even went much further by thinking up 
the defacto school segregation gimmick 
which has kept the North and East in an 
uproar for the late 3 years. 


EMPTY ASSUMPTION 


The empty assumption behind this cam- 
paign is that schools predominantly at- 
tended by Negro children are ipso facto 
segregated and therefore inferior; and that 
to equalize public education this “imbalance” 
must be corrected by moving thei Negro 
children into predominantly “white” schools. 

Since this was and is obviously impos- 
sible, what small victories have attended 
these herculean efforts have been pyrrhic. 
Nowhere have school boycotts, marches and 
besiegements of boards of education done 
else but worsen race relations. 

The millionaire-subsidized Nationa) Ur- 
ban League (NUL) stretched absurdity still 
further by coming out publicly for prefer- 
ence being shown Negroes in employment 
and promotion because they are so far be- 
hind whites. This was and is doomed to 
failure in our basically competitive society 
but it adds up to another “reason” for 
suspicion and hatred of white people. 

All of these civil rights leaders have 
joined in a loud chorus denouncing police 
brutality” or the forceful suppression in 
every large Negro community. Every sub- 
ordinate from coast to coast Joined in the 
hue and cry althought decent Negroes as 
well as whites suffer from this criminal 
element. 

CRY SOUNDS 


The cry sounds in many cities, with mo- 
notonous regularity, for “civilian review 
boards” to help wreck discipline and re- 
strain the police from doing what they 
are hired to do. This outcry has embold- 
ened the Negro criminal element and lọw- 
ered its respect for and fear of the police. 

The respectable bulk of Negroes has been 
reduced to silence by the terrorism of the 
agitational element. Every Negro who has 
openly opposed its illegal and senseless ac- 
tions has been denounced as an “Uncle Tom,” 
an enemy of his people, and lackey of the 
whites. 

One distinguished and authentic Negro 
leader, Rev. Dr. Joseph E, Jackson, president 
of the 5-million-strong National Baptist Con- 
vention (NBC) of America, Inc., was hooted 
off the stand in Chicago stadium because he 
expressed views opposed to those of the pro- 
fessional agitators. ‘The current president of 
the Philadelphia branch of the NAACP has 
had a feld day denouncing the conservative 
middle-class Negroes in the organization. 

Craven politicians have contributed much 
to this insurrectionary atmosphere by not 
standing up to the intellectual authors of 
violence and subversion. Consider the spec- 
tacle of New York's Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
skulking through the basement of New York's 
city hall rather than have thrown out the 
beatniks picketing his office; of other high 
officials permitting their work to be disrup 
in the name of civil rights; of needed public 
construction being halted by CORE beatniks; 
of President Johnson being booed at the NeW 
York World's Fair, The “power structure” 
has been long-suffering but much too co- 
operative for its own good. 

ONE-SIDED PRESENTATION 

Most of the civil rights leaders who have 
sparked these insurrections would still be 
unknown if it had been for the mass com- 
munications media which publicized them 
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on every occasion, put them on innumerable 
television programs, and wrote profiles of 
them as if they wanted this racket to suc- 
Ceed. At the same time newspapers, maga- 
Zines, radio, and television sought out not 
& single Negro with an opposing viewpoint. 
Tt is hard to remember such a one-sided pres- 
entation. 

Just prior to the Los: Angeles shambles, a 
local radio station had on one of its pro- 
rams an ex-criminal, Charlie Sims, head of 
the gun-carrying Louisiana Deacons for De- 
fense and Justice. Undoubtedly tens of 
thousands of Los Angeles Negroes heard and 
applauded him. 

When returning Governor Brown of Cali- 
fornia described the Los Angeles shambles as 
“a state of siege” he spoke aptly. President 
Johnson expressed horror over the bloody 
orgy but did not speculate on the causes of it 
all. To find the source he needed to look no 
further than the Negro civil rights leaders 
with whom he has frequently conferred, espe- 
cially to suspend demonstrations until after 
the 1964 election. 

Now that the Civil Rights Act of 1965 and 
the voting rights law are operative, he and 
everybody else had a right to expect that we 
Would see an end to demonstrations, picket- 
ing, arson, looting, and vandalism. But these 
evils are easier started than stopped, and 
they just don’t go away because another law 
is on the books. 

What. this country badly needs is public 
Officials who will not temporize with illegality 
and disorder garbed in the mantle of civil 
Tights and equality; who will suppress crime 
and violence regardless of color; judges who 
Will act with speed and vigor to jail disturbers 
Of the peace; and a more responsible com- 
Munication media that will refrain from per- 
— exciting the idle, envious, and law- 

ess. 


Ohio’s Constitution Town: Louisville 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Ohio's 
“Constitution Town,” Louisville, is pre- 
paring once again for its observation of 
Constitution Day and Constitution 
Week, an activity that has twice won 
for the town the George Washington 
Medal of Honor of the Freedoms Foun- 
dation. 

It was my pleasure to be the speaker 
at the first Louisville Constitution Day 
Obseryance 13 years ago: 

This year honor will be paid to Rick 
Whitemyer and Keith Minton, 1965 
graduates of Louisville High School, for 
their outstanding essays on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The 
usual parade is planned and the prin- 
cipal address at the Louisville stadium 
will be given by Prof. H. H. Walker of 
Malone College in Canton, 

Much credit for this annual patriotic 
Observance must go to its original orga- 
nizer, Mrs. Olga T. Weber of Louisville, 
and to the Clapper family, editors and 
Publishers of the Louisville Herald, who 
have supported the program throughout 
the years in their newspaper. 

I would hope that this kind of pro- 
gram would spread to many other Amer- 
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ican cities and towns. Ceremonies ob- 
serving Constitution Day and Constitu- 
tion Week should refresh our under- 
standing of the God-given document 
that protests our freedom and liberty. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my re- 
port to my constituents for May 6, 1965. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(From Congressman Jim MARTIN) 
CLEAN WATER BILL 

By a unanimous vote of 396 the House 
passed S. 4, the Water Quality Act of 1965. 
This. is now a bill I supported. It was im- 
proved in the Public Works Committee, of 
which I am a member, largely through Re- 


waters of our Nation has been of 
concern to us, and it has become 


couraged continued effort on the part of 
private industries to solve the pollution 
problem. 

THE INEQUITY OF FINANCING SOCIAL SECURITY 


In remarks to the House of ta- 
tives last week I again pointed out the dan- 


taxes next year just for social security pur- 
poses. The present $17 billion we now collect 
in social security taxes will almost double by 
1972, and the total will continue to mount 
after that. 

Under medicare proposals we are adding 
many billions of dollars to the more than 
$300 billion of existing unfunded obliga- 
tions of the social security system. This 
huge deficit in financing social security 
means that younger and future members of 
our working population will be subjected 
to the inequity of haying to pay not only the 
cost of their own benefits, but also the cost 
of beneficiaries who had preceded them in 
the program. 

As our young citizens become aware of the 
fact that social security is not the bargain it 
now appears, we will find a growing resent- 
ment developing with respect to the irre- 
sponsible way we have approached our re- 
sponsibilities. In order to protect the social 
security program of the future, we must 
stop weakening it by adding new programs 
and new benefits without providing ade- 
quate financing. 
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OBSERVATIONS AT THE END OF THE FIRST 100 
DAYS 


Much is being made of the quantity of 
legislation passed by this Congress in the 
first 100 days under pressure from Lyndon 
Johnson. But it has been pointed out by 
the Washington Evening Star that. “quantity 
is not the same as quality.” Much of the 
legislation that has been passed will return 
to haunt us. The big push of the Johnson 
administration has been to fortify its politi- 
cal position by Increasing spending, increas- 
ing handouts, increasing Federal control. 
Congress is given no opportunity to deliber- 
ate or to consider legislation reasonably and 
thoroughly. 

The prevailing attitude among the liberal 
majority in Congress is to be one of “take 
this legislation as it is—or else. Do not 
question the President. Do not waste time 
pointing out flaws in the bill—just pass it.” 
Usually, a controversial bill is discussed in 
detail. Its immediate effect is considered. 
Its long-range results are analyzed and de- 
bated. This is good government, the proper 
way to legislate. It means progress, some- 
times slow, but sure and steady and keeps 
mistakes. at a minimum. But during this 
100 days, the deliberative process in Congress 
has gone by the board. Legislation affect- 


some even without debate. 

As bad as legislating under pressure from 
the White House, and maybe worse as far as 
danger to our Republic is concerned, is the 


increasing secrecy surrounding congressional 
actions. No less an authority than Con- 


Government Employees Salary Compara- 
bility Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, Sepiember 14, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
my belief that to have a good Govern- 
ment representing our Nation we must 
have capable people in it. Many jobs 
often demand long hours and ceaseless 
work. 

I am in favor of the principle of the 
pay raise legislation. To attract quali- 
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fied employees to the civil servce sys- 

tem, we must provide pay scales com- 

parable to those offered by private in- 
dustries. 

It is mandatory that we arrive at an 
equitable level of compensation for our 
dedicated Federal employees. 

Mr. Vincent E. Jay executive vice 
president of the Federal Professional As- 
sociation and Hon. Robert Ramspeck, 
consultant to the association testified be- 
fore the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee on August 27, on the 
Government Employees Salary Compara- 
bility Act. 

Mr. President I ask unanimous con- 
sent that their testimony be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF VINCENT E. JAY, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, THE FEDERAL PROFESSIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Jay. My name is Vincent E. Jay, execu- 

tive vice president of the Federal Professional 

Association. This association represents 


Nation and the world. I am accompanied by 
the Honorable Robert Ramspeck, consultant 
to the association, and Dr. Lewis P. McCann, 
president. 

The association is a nonpartisan, non- 
profit, individual membership organization 
engaged in consultation, education, and re- 
search. It is composed of Federal employees 
from most managerial and professional dis- 
ciplines represented in the Federal service. 
Many of our members hold top-level career 
positions as well as staff and line positions, 
both in Washington and throughout the fleld 
service. We try to present the views of the 
entire professional segment of the Federal 
service, ranging from accountants to go- 
ologists. 

The Federal Government is finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to retain the best people 
for the most important managerial and pro- 
fessional positions, principally because of 
competition from private industry, universi- 
ties, research organizations, trade associa- 
tions, and the growing number of founda- 
tions. 

While Government salaries have largely 
kept pace with rates paid in the private sec- 
tor for employees in the densely populated 
clerical and postal grades, they lag in impor- 
tant higher level professional and managerial 
positions, It is imperative in the national 
interest that this discrimination the 
most responsible members of the public serv- 
ice be ended as soon as possible. 

The association's primary concern with 
regard to salary legislation is the early at- 
tainment of salary comparability for all Fed- 
eral employees. The association believes 
that the administration has shown the way 
to this objective is the so-called administra- 
tion bill, H.R. 8207. 

This bill contains features that would 
facilitate early attainment of salary com- 
parability for all grades. The most impor- 
tant feature in the bill is the ibility 
assigned to the President of the United 
States to review and adjust salaries annually 
in accordance with the principle of salary 
comparability with the private sector of our 
economy, which the Congress established in 
1962. The factual information gathered by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics would make 
possible appropriate and proper comparisons. 


ecutive must have the authority to make 
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management decisions, while the board of 
directors—in our case, the Congress—and I 
have heard the former chairman, Olin John- 
ston, speak of the Congress as the board of 
directors—retains control in the form of 
veto rights. In effect, such a delegation of 
authority would raise the prestige and stature 
of the Congress. You have already given to 
the executive branch this kind of authority 
with respect to trade and craft employees 
whose salaries are periodically reviewed and 
adjusted locally by wage boards. 

I will move over to the chart at this point, 
if you will excuse me. 

This chart has two lines, and you have 
a copy of the chart in the statement. The 
orange line shows the wage board grade 7, 
the red is the GS-4. 

Now, these two positions that are used 
here as a demonstration were comparable in 
1943. The salaries were just about equal. 
By converting the 86 cents per hour, you 
come out with something like $1,786, or right 
close to the $1,800 for the GS-4. 

In skills, training and so forth, they are 
comparable, As they go through, the trend 
shows that from 1943 through 1964, because 
of the annual review and adjustment, the 
wage board employee has been doing far 
better on his salary adjustment than the 
GS-4 employee to the extent where the dif- 
ference is about $824, as of 1964 figures. 

I was able to obtain the latest data on 
the wage board grade 7, which is $2.62, as 
opposed to $2.55 last year, so this would raise 
it still further to $968, or nearly a thousand 
dollars difference between these two formerly 
comparable positions. 

We feel that this significantly demonstrates 
the importance of orderly salary review and 
adjustment on an annual basis for employees 
in the classified service, even at the lower 
grades. We strongly urge this committee 
to include in any bill you may adopt the 
provision that will allow the President to 
review and adjust Federal classified em- 
ployees’ salaries annually, with the Presi- 
dent's recommendation to go into effect 
within a reasonable time period unless either 
body of the Congress disapproves. 

We also urge the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Salary Review Commission for the pur- 
pose of reviewing and adjusting congres- 
sional, executive, and judicial salaries every 
4 years, also subject to the consideration 
and disapproval of the Congress. 

The case for comparability needs no argu- 
ment. It is true, however, that those Fed- 
eral employees who are furthest from achiev- 
ing comparability are those on whom 
the President and the Congress rely to per- 
form the most important functions in the 
Federal service—the professional and mana- 
— employees in the middle and upper 


es. 

This chart demonstrates the existing gap, 
in percentage and in dollars, between the sal- 
aries of these classified employees and their 
counterparts in the private sector of our 
national economy. 

We have a green line showing the dollar 
lag between grades, starting at grade GS-2 
through grade 18, showing that the dollar 
lag for, say, a GS-9, which seems to be about 
in the middle, is slightly more than $500, 
whereas the dollar lag at grade 17, where the 
point is the highest, is slightly over $2,500, 
and this, of course, would be an even greater 
lag if we had 1965 data. 

The yellow line shows the percentage of 
increase that the Congress would have to 
provide for full comparability to be achieved 
at all grade levels. 

The CHamman. I do not understand the 
green line. : 

Mr. Jay. The green line is the dollar dif- 
ference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The dollar figure? 

Mr. Jay. The dollar difference; yee, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right. 

Mr. Jay. It goes up much more sharply 
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than the percentage line because of the sal- 
ary diflerences in the higher grades. 

The Cuamman. In other words, you calcu- 
late in the grade 18 that the percentage 
would be 10 percent below comparabie pri- 
vate wages, is that it? 

Mr. Jay. Just about that; yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. It stays about 10 percent 
from grade 11 to grade 18, is that correct? 

Mr. Jay. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Below grade 11, down to 
grade 1, it gravitates between grade 10 and 
grade 6, at a comparability level of around 
5 percent? 

Mr. Jay. That is right. The lag varies be- 
tween 5 and slightly over 10 percent through 
the entire grade level; but, in the grades that 
you have identified, it is between 5 and, per- 
haps, 8 percent. 

The CHamMan. I was just trying to iden- 
rie the table, because I am concerned with 

Mr. Jay. The chart that I have just de- 
scribed measures only the lag through 1964- 
It would show an increase H 1965 salary data 
were available. Average salaries have been 
rising at about 3 percent a year in recent 
years, perhaps more than that. 

The dollar loss at GS-9 is approximately 
$600, extending to over $2,500 at 68-17. 
Much of this gap was caused by the transfer 
of approximately 6120 million from the mid- 
dle and upper grades to the lower grades 
in the last pay bill. It is only proper and 
equitable that this sum be restored to thé 
managerial and professional employees. 

However, as responsible employees, we art 
concerned about overburdening the budget 
which has been carefully planned by this 
administration. Therefore, this association 
supports and urges the passage of the ad- 
ministration’s pay legislation, H.R. 8207, in 
toto, as originally submitted by Congress- 
man UDALL, 

We believe we should willingly accept 4 
3-percent across-the-board pay increase now. 
even though this would leave us well below 
comparability, in exchange for the enact- 
ment of the orderly pay adjustment prov! 
sions. 

We consider the latter of paramount im- 
portance, believing they would facilitate the 
eventual attainment of full comparability 
when, in the judgment of the administration: 
this could be done without Jeopardy to thé 
national economy. 

If the Congress, in its wisdom, should de- 
cide not to approve the provisions for annus! 
administrative adjustments and a quadreD- 
nial commission, we respectfully request the 
restoration of at least the lost $120 milliot 
to the middle and upper grades. Even restor- 
ation of the full $120 million would still leave 
the middle and upper grades below full 
comparability. 

This ends my prepared statement, MY- 
Chairman. I believe the Honorable Mr, Ram- 
speck and President McCann may have some 
additional comments to make, and I would 
appreciate it If Mr. Ramspeck would act 85 
our anchor man. He is the best possible 
anchor man that we could have. 

The CHamMan. He has had a good deal of 
experience in all civil service matters. 

Mr. Jay. We will be glad to answer any 
questions, of course, sir. 

The Cuamman. President McCann, do vou 
have a statement? 

Dr. McCann. Mr. Chairman, I think Mf 
Jay has covered the issues that the associa 
tion as a whole is concerned with, May we 
turn to our anchor man, Mr. Ramspeck? 
STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK, CON” 

SULTANT, THE FEDERAL PROFESSIONAL ASSOCI- 

ATION 

Mr. Ramspeck. Mr. Chairman, as you and 
Senator Carson know, I served in the Hous 
with both of you, enjoyed it very much. I was 
there from 1929 1945 and was br 
member of the Civil Service Committee 
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the House. At that time it was separate from 
the Post Office Committee. 

The Cuamman. You left the Congress then 
to become Chairman of the Civil Service 

mmission, did you not? 

Mr, RamspecK. No, I resigned from the 
Congress December 31, 1945, and became ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Air Transport 
Association. 

In 1951, when we were in the Korean 
War, the President asked me to take the 
chairmanship of the Civil Service Commis- 
Sion, which I did, on March 15, and I served 
through 1952. 

I then spent 9 years as vice president of 

ern Airlines, and for the record I would 
like to say that both in Eastern and in the 
Alr Transport Association I had some man- 
agerial administrative experience, and for 3 
Years after I retired from Eastern, I handled 
the hearings on grievances of nonunion em- 
Ployees of Eastern. 

Out of the experience that I had, both in 
the Congress and in private industry, it be- 
Came my very strong conclusion that the 
efficiency and the economy of any operation 
depends upon the administrative officials 
and the people who must be the leaders of 
numbers of employees if we are to have a 
Bood operation. 

When these gentlemen began to organize 
the Federal Professional Association, they 
asked me to sit in on the founding commit- 
tee, which I did, and I became very much in- 
terested in it and have since its formation 
acted as its consultant. 

I became interested in it because it is the 
Only organization of Federal employees that 
I know anything about which represents the 
People who must be the leaders in giving us 
Bood Government. 

I do not mean to be critical of other orga- 
nizations, I have great respect and admira- 

n for the leadership of the postal clerks 
and the carriers and the other people in the 
Postal service, and for the AFGE and the 

but necessarily, they are oriented to 

mass numbers of employees and they 
Cannot be to the people that the Federal 
Professional Association represents. 

In addition to the things I have mentioned, 
I have served on the panel which was set up 


Senator Carson when he was chairman of 


committee, which studied the postal 
ice, and recently I served on a panel for 
Postmaster General on postal rates. 
I served also on a salary study committee 
Set up by the late President John F. Ken- 
hedy, at which time I recommended that 
Panel suggest a salary of $35,000 for the 
Members of Congress, with $5,000 of it being 
deductible if expended for expenses inci- 
t to the job. 
I am sorry you did not accept the $35,000, 
use I know you need it. The last year 
T was in Congress, Mr. Chairman, I kept an 
accurate account of the money which I had 
to spend because of the job I held, and I 
Would have been just as well off working 
Outside of the Government for $4,500 a year 
as I was in 1945 as a Member of the Congress. 
The next year I worked with the Air Trans- 
Port Association and they paid me twice as 
much salary, and in addition all of my ex- 
penses, and I could saye some money—which 
The reason that I quit the Congress 
Was simply because I could not save any 
Money as a Member of Congress, so I sym- 
Pathize not only with your financial prob- 
ms, gentlemen, but also with your complex 
Problems in legislating for Federal employees 
and also for executives. 
I come here this morning to urge your con- 
eration of the needs, in this complex age 
Which we are living, for the people in the 
* and the higher grades who must give 
to leadership to this Government if we are 
of Set economy and efficiency. I think it is 
8 utmost importance and, while I am 
to here to oppose anything you may wish 

do for the other employees, based upon 
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my own experience in life (and it has been a 
pretty long one) and my experience in em- 
ployment outside the public service, I think 
that this Government can be improved if 
we can keep the good people who come into 
the Government that are now being siphoned 
off by trade associations, by corporations, 
and by other private employers. 

I found when I went down to the Air 
Transport Association that most of those 
people down there came out of the Govern- 
ment and the present president of the Air 
Transport Association, with whom, Mr. 
Chairman, I know you are well acquainted, 
Mr. Tipton, started his business career in the 
Treasury Department of the U.S, Govern- 
ment. Many of the other people in all of 
trade associations that I got acquainted with 
when I was with the Air Transport Associa- 
tion are people who ‘had been offered more 
money outside of the Government and, of 
course, those private employers pick the 
best persons they can find. 

So I think this committee and the Con- 
gress have a responsibility, which I am sure 
they will meet, to give us the best leader- 
ship we can get in the responsible manage- 
ment positions in this Government. 

I have learned from experience that people 
operate better if they have good leadership. 

The Government has become more complex 
and the problems involved are such that we 
cannot operate with mediocre people, and If 
we were left in the Government only with 
those who do not have much ambition or 
whose abilities are limited, we are not going 
to have good government. 

It is a pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to see you 
sitting in that seat. I served with you in 
the House, and with Senator Canxl so and 
with Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH. In fact, 
Senator RANDOLPH succeeded me as chair- 
man of the House Civil Service Committee. 

I am now what is called a senior citizen, 
I guess. I am retired. When I left the Civil 
Service Commission I retired under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, not under the 
Congressional Act, I am sorry to say. 

I also retired under the Social Security 
Act, having been employed outside, so my 
chief activity in life today is to be inter- 
ested in what you all are doing up here and 
if I can be of any help, Iam glad to do it. 

I appreciate your listening to me and I 
hope you will give consideration to what is, 
in my personal opinion, a great need in 
Government today—to make salaries ade- 
quate so that we can keep the best people 
possible for us to get in the managerial and 
administrative, scientific, and professional 
fields. We need them, we must have them, 
and I am sure you all realize that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. : 

The CHARMAN. Mr, Ramspeck, thank you 
you very much, 

If we reach the comparable level that is 
paid in private industry to those in grades 
up to 18, you feel that these leaders in pro- 
fessional and scientific flelds would con- 
tinue—would choose to remain in Govern- 
ment rather than leaving and seeking careers 
in private industry? 

Mr. Ramspreck.I think most of them 
would, Mr. Chairman, because the Govern- 
ment has a good retirement system. The 
fact is, I think many of them who have 
stayed In have stayed only because they have 
a good many years of service and the retire- 
ment has been made very good. It is a gen- 
erous system and, with the exception of per- 
haps some private corporations who provide 
very large retirement for their executives, I 
do not know of anything that can be com- 
pared with it. 

The CHamMAN. How many people would 
you estimate are the employees your group 
is seeking a comparable pay scale for? I do 
not mean the membership of your associa- 
tion, I mean how in Government actu- 
ally are involved in the type of leadership 
and the type of peculiar, unusual, and, in 
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many cases, scarce skills in professions and 
knowledge? 

Mr. Ramspecw. I think that there are ap- 
proximately 250,000 of them, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. 250,000. 

Mr. RaMspeck. That is the evidence I have 
been ‘able to get. In other words, about 10 
percent of the people who come under the 
Classification Act. 

The CHamman. And these represent men 
of all degrees and all grades, probably rang- 
ing up from, what—a GS-10 or below that? 
Where would you say they start? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Probably a few below that, 
but most of them are from there on up. 

They are people, as you have described, 
with various capacities—scientists, lawyers, 
doctors and other professional persons. 
They are an important part of this Govern- 
ment, more so today than ever before, In my 
opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have gone into so many 
new activities that require these professional 
and scientific skills. That makes it even 
more important. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you. 

Senator Randolph, do you have questions? 

Senator RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
especially happy to be at this hearing when 
our former colleague is testifying. I do not 
want to presume to express appreciation to 
him for his service over a long period of time, 
but I do wish to have this record reflect 
the leadership of Robert ck for so 
many years on behalf of the Federal em- 
ployees. 

I wish to discuss very briefly the matter 
that you, former Representative Ramspeck, 
are now discussing—the value of professional 
people drawn from other fields to the Fed- 
eral service. 

I do this with a criticism of the present 
program, and I hope it is not carping crit- 
icism. I believe there are too many persons 
that are called into Government on a rather 
shuttle go back and forth, they 
come from universities. These are capable 
people, but they are here for 6 months; then 
they depart, . 

There are men and women drawn from 
other fields of endeavor that come into the 
Government and are here for only a few 
months and then return to other vocations. 

I think this is wrong. I think we are 
doing an injustice to our leadership pro- 
gram within the agencies of Government 
when these people come in for a few months 
and then leave. 

Now, I realize that there are times when 
we must call these people in, but I would 
like to have the comment from Representa- 
tive Ramspeck as to whether my observa- 
tion is valid. 

Mr. RaMsPecK. Mr. RANDOLPH, I think it 
is valid. I served on the task force of both 
Hoover Commissions. If my memory is cor- 
rect, the average length of service of under 
secretaries and assistant secretaries in the 
executive branch of the Government at that 
time was listed at 18 months. I do not know 
what it is today, but I felt at the time— 
and I still feel—that no man can master 
the problems of one of our executive depart- 
ments in so short a time. The last Hoover 
Commission task force recommended that 
some method be devised for getting a clear 
division between the career people and the 
political appointees, and to develop a panel 
of political people who could serve on ap- 
pointment, and I still think that Is a desir- 
able objective. 

Just how we can get it, I do not know, but 
I think your criticism is valid, Senator Ran- 
DOLPH. It is one of the problems of the Gov- 
ernment to have people come and go, come 
and go. It is a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Jay. Mr, Chairman, if I might respond 
to that also, I agree wholeheartedly. The 
Federal Professional Association is less than 
3 years old, and at our founding conference 
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the members at that time identified as one 
of the primary objectives of the association 
the establishment of a true career service for 
professionals, 

It is important, indeed, to have people 
coming from universities, foundations, in- 
dustry, and so forth from time to time, but 
im addition to this, it is even more important 
that a solid career service be established. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The CHARMAN; Thank you, Senator RAN- 
DOLPH, 

Senator RANDOLPH, I will not pursue the 
matter longer in connection with the impor- 
tant hearing today. However, I believe it is 
a subject that our chairman and members of 
the committee would wish to consider, It 
could well be studied by our staff and we 
could perhaps have a hearing on it at a later 
date, 

The CHarrman. Certainly the careermen in 
our scientific and professional levels are dif- 
ficult to recruit and once we have them, we 
do not like to have them drained off by pri- 
vate industry. A reasonable salary is some- 
thing comparable to what they would re- 
ceive in industry. 

Senator Can SON. One of the joys you have 
out of having a rather lengthy service in the 
Congress of the United States is the pleasure 
of having been associated with, working 
with, and knowing people like Robert 
Ramspeck. I have known him for many 
years. I have apprecitaed the distinguished 
service he rendered in the Congress and out- 
side of the Congress. He never helstated to 
take some of these positions that are of real 
value to our Federal Government, by serving 
on various boards and commissions. 

He has rendered service, he 18 still render- 
ing it, and I not only hold him in high re- 
gard, but also his recommendations. I do 
appreciate so much your appearance and I 
would say that the professional men of our 
Government have outstanding representation 
in the three men who are here this morning. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Thank you, Senator. 

The CHamman. Thank you, Senator CARL- 
SON. 

We do appreciate your appearance here, 
President McCann, Mr. Jay, and your friend, 
Mr. Ramspeck, and we thank you for giving 
us the benefits of your testimony. 

Mr. McCann. On behalf of our group we 
thank you very much, gentlemen, for giving 
us the opportunity to appear here this morn- 
ing. 


Centerville Iowegian Supports Aid to 
Higher Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, both 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate have acted favorably on the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. The two 
versions of the bill contain some major 
differences, but I feel sure that these will 
be resolved in the best interests of all 
concerned. 

On September 3 and again on Septem- 
ber 7, the Centerville Iowegian of Center- 
ville, Iowa, carried editorials strongly 
supporting legislation to aid higher edu- 
cation. 


In my home State of Iowa, there has 
been a continually increasing recogni- 
tion of the importance of higher educa- 
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tion. This sentiment, I think, is accu- 
rately reflected by the two Iowegian edi- 
torials, which I would like to call to the 
attention of my fellow Members. 

The Iowegian editorials, in comment- 
ing on the recent action by the Congress, 
bring out two important points regarding 
Federal aid to colleges, universities, and 
students in search of an education. 

The first point is that there can no 
longer be any doubt about the need for 
Federal assistance in this area. As our 
society grows more complex, the need 
for more citizens with an advanced edu- 
cation increases accordingly. And it has 
become painfully obvious in recent years 
that private and public colleges and uni- 
versities cannot meet this challenge with- 
out aid from the Federal Government. 

The second point is that this session 
of the Congress has responded to help 
solve this problem. The higher educa- 
tion bill passed both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate by an over- 
whelming vote, and I think the Iowegian 
editorial of September 7 is correct in say- 
ing these votes reflected a “broad na- 
tional consensus” in fayor of the legis- 
lation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the two editorials from 
the Centerville Iowegian. 

From the Centerville (Iowa) Iowegian, 

Sept. 3, 1965] 
INVESTMENT IN YOUTH 

Two reasons principally argue the virtue of 
the measure, just approved by the House of 
Representatives, whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment would for the first time provide col- 
lege scholarships for needy un uates. 
Either of these reasons would be suficient in 
itself to warrant passage of this legislation. 
Taken together, they speak overwhelmingly 
in its behalf. 

The first of the reasons in favor of this 
Federal scholarship program is that, as a 
matter of American philosophy, every young 
citizen should have opportunity to acquire 
as much education as he wants and can ab- 
sorb. There is plain evidence that, under 
present circumstances, financial strictures 
deny this opportunity to many young men 
and women, 

The second reason, one which comes under 
the practical heading, is that our society prof- 
its many times over on any investment it 
makes in education of the young. This is 
not a theoretical claim. It is demonstrable 
that over the long haul the average college 
graduate contributes far more to the econ- 
omy than he would have without a college 
education. Other contributions to society 
that flow out of higher education are, though 
less readily calculable, nonetheless real. 

The so-called educational opportunity 
grants provided in the bill would by no 
means pay the total cost of higher educa- 
tion. They would amount to no more than 
$800 a year. But in many cases such a grant 
would make the difference between being 
able to attend college and not being able to 
attend college. Such scholarships will be an 
investment in youth, to be paid off in terms 
of adults better fitted to play a sound part in 
the development of our society. It is an ex- 
cellent investment. 

[From the Centerville (Iowa) Towegian, 
Sept. 7, 1965] 
A SOUND DOCTRINE 


One of the most extraordinary things about 
the proposal for Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion is the margin of its approval in Con- 
gress. The House passed a bill by a vote of 
367 to 22, and a few days later the Senate 

ed a similar measure with only three 
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dissenting votes. The Nation's legislators— 
reflecting, it seems clear, a broad national 
consensus—have resoundingly accepted the 
doctrine that higher education is of primary 
importance in our society, and that It be- 
hooves us to make such education available 
to as many young men and women as pos- 
sible. 

This is sound doctrine. There is no longer 
any question about that. The time when 
only a small elite received a college education 
is long since past. The time lis past, too. 
when going to college was largely the pre- 
rogative of those from wealthy or middle- 
income families. We now recognize that in 
the future the great bulk of our citizenry will 
need the skills and understanding which are 
the fruits of education beyond the high 
school level. 

The legislation approved by Congress will 
go a long way toward making this a reality- 
For the first time, Federal funds will be used 
to provide not merely loans but outright 
scholarship grants—averaging $500 and as 
high as $1,000—to those who otherwise would 
find college out of the question. In addition, 
there will be federally insured low-interest 
loans and a broadened’ work-study program 
whereby students can earn money to continue 
their education. 

The Senate measure has wisely provided 
not alone for the initial year, but for 4 addi- 
tional years, It is to be hoped that this fea- 
ture will be retained in the compromise bill. 
Aid to higher education is a sound program 
in the best interests of the Nation, and if 
should be made clear that the program 15 
here to stay. 


Tribute to Deputy Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
besides being the No. 2 lawyer for 
the Federal Government by title, and the 
son of a Supreme Court Justice, Deputy 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark, of 
Dallas, has distinguished himself on 
numerous occasions as a leading lawyer 
and civil servant. 

After compiling an outstanding record 
as Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Lands Division, Ramsey Clark has 
proceeded through a series of special as- 
signments with ability, knowledge and 
precise judgment, to his present position 
of Deputy Attorney General. 

As an accounting of the accomplish- 
ments of this fine Texan, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an article from the 
Sunday, September 5, 1965, Dallas Morn- 
ing News entitled, “He Almost Grew 
Up There” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 

From the Dallas Morning News, 
Sept. 5, 1965] 
RAMSEY CLARK Feets aT Home: He ALMOST 
Grew Ur THERE 
(By Mike Quinn) 

WasHIncton.—Ramsey Clark, a 
spoken, easy-going Texan, carries the title 
of Deputy Attorney General in Presiden? 


soft- 
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Johnson's administration but his role 
Teaches far beyond the confines of being the 
Government's No, 2 lawyer. 

Clark, at 37, has quickly and surely moved 
to the front as one of Mr. Johnson’s most 
trusted personal representatives. 

He has spent the last week in troubled Los 
Angeles heading Mr. Johnson's special task 
force for coordinating Federal help which 
Will try to get at the heart of the trouble 
Which spawned a bloody riot in the Watts 
community of America’s largest city. 

The son of Associate Justice and Mrs. Tom 
C. Clark, Ramsey practically grew up around 
the Justice Department. His father was 
Attorney General before moving to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Naturally, his father's being there creates 
Situations which are worth repeating. 

During the days following Mr. Johnson’s 
landslide victory in November 1964, Ramsey 
Clark was called into the White House on 
Special assignment. At the time he was 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Lands Division. 

No sooner had he sat at a desk in the West 
Wing, than rumors began to fly that Mr. 
Johnson would move him there permanently. 

This did not pan out, but Clark got in 
his share of work. 

Early in the year, it was announced that 
the Veterans’ Administration was planning 
to close a number of hospitals and nursing 
homes across the land. Congress raised a 


President Johnson, to see if VA had a 
Point, called Clark into his office one day 
and told him he (the President) needed 
in a hurry a brief on whether the VA clós- 
ings were justified or not. 

Clark, taking Mr. Johnson at his word, 
Went back to his desk and with little sleep 
Put together a brief on the subject in about 
24 hours. 

Mr. Johnson looked the material over 
After Clark gave it to him. In a little while, 
the President was back. Dropping the brief 
on Ramsey’s desk, Mr. Johnson said: 

“Now, Ramsey, you wouldn't take that up 
4nd argue it before your daddy.” 

Clark, again taking Mr. Johnson at his 
Word, set out to write another brief. As one 
White House staffer recalled, the final prod- 
Uct was about on inch thick. 

The President looked through this one 
in his office. He then—as before—walked 
into Clark's office and dropped it on the desk. 

“Now you can take this one up and take on 
Jour daddy and Earl Warren too,” the Presi- 
dent laughed. 

Clark himself on one occasion brought the 
house down at a University of Texas-Exes 

honoring House Speaker Jon Mc- 
Cormack. Justice and Mrs. Clark were in 
the audience. 

In his droll, dry way, Ramsey began to 
introduce Bill Moyers who in turn was to 
per george 

began: “Mr. Speaker, Representative 
Brooxs, 


2 Congressmen, Mr. Justice 
Clark * * » (pause) and Mother.” 
The ‘crowd roared. 


It is apparently Clark's soft, easy-going 
Way that makes him an ideal “special repre- 
sentative” for Mr. Johnson. 

One aid said Clark could sit down in a 
Broup at a meeting and through his “folksy” 
approach get others to express their opinions. 

Clark's second job for Mr. Johnson was 
probably his most ticklish. 

The President selected Clark to be on hand 
for the Selma-Montgomery civil rights march 
Larlier this year as the coordinator for all 

interests involved from law enforce- 
Ment to community relations. 

This, however, was not Clark’s first time 
m3 the troubled South. He was sent to Ox- 
Ord, Miss., by the late President Kennedy 
during integration troubles at the Univer- 
Sity of Mississippi. 
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While his position makes it almost im- 
possible for Clark to discuss these trips, he 
reflected some of his feeling in a speech in 

am in May. 

„Emerson said that an institution 
is but the lengthened shadow of a single 
man. A city is but the lengthened shadow 
of its leadership. What is your city of Bir- 
mingham or mine of Dallas but the fruits 
of the labors of leadership past? The his- 
tory of cities shows that they rise and fall 
with the wisdom, the courage, the energy, 
and the imagination of their leadership. And 
as the cities that spurned the railroad waned 
so will any city which fails to face, to evalu- 
ate, and to resolve its major problems. 

“The beginning for a city, as for a man, 
is as Socrates said to ‘know thyself.” We 
cannot improve ourselves by pointing to the 
troubles of others. And if the problems 
in the ghettoes of the North are bad, this 
does not change Birmingham or Dallas.” 

He also said this about civil rights at a 
time when Alabama was explosively tense. 

“Civil rights are legal-rights and legal 
rights are created and protected by law. To 
violate the civil rights of another is to strike 
at the foundation of our society. 

“We may not like a law. It may seem 
harmful or unjust. But the price of free- 
dom is adherence to law and to the legal 
method of effecting its change. Democracy 
doesn't confer on the individual, the group, 
or the political subdivision, the right to 
choose the laws to be obeyed. Only anarchy 
offers that option.” 

Clark’s quoting Socrates and Emerson in 
such speeches as Birmingham comes easy, 
since he is well read and holds not only his 
law degree from the University of Chicago 
but a master’s in history. 

As a matter of fact, his desire for the grad- 
uate history degree kept him from graduat- 
ing from the university with a B.A. degree. 

He wanted to go to law school in Austin, 
but the dean of the law school would not 
allow him to take a master’s in history at 
the same time. So Ramsey packed up and 
with his wife, Georgia, moved to Chicago. 

However, that one degree has strongly 
anchored him to Texas and in the fall, when 
it's football time, his blood runs “orange” 
as is the case with all rabid Longhorn fans, 

This prompted some friends to present him 
with a bright orange and white striped 
dress shirt some months ago. To show he 
could go along with the joke, Clark—then 
president of the Washington Texas-Exes— 
wore it to a brunch honoring Darrell Royal 
after the 1963 season. 4 

Ramsey and Georgia live in suburban Falls 
Church, Va., and have two children. When 
he can get time away from the office, Clark 
likes to read and listen to classical music— 
as does Georgia, 

Classical music actually got Georgia into 
the speechwriting business for Ramsey last 
spring. 

He was to make a speech to the Italian- 
American Society in Washington and wanted 
to mention some operas. Georgia rose to 
the occasion and wrote the part of his speech 
where he discussed this. It got the biggest 
applause of the evening. 

While his time has been taken up with 
speeches, troubleshooting for Presidents, and 
appearances on Capitol Hill, Clark left a 
record in the lands division that attorneys 
there are still talking about. 

While Assistant Attorney General, he cut 
down the case backload by 49 percent while 
the incoming cases—such as condemnation— 
were increasing about 60 percent. 

He has also found time to interest attor- 
neys in career Government service, Clark 
himself left private practice in Dallas to 
come to Washington. Now as president of 
the Federal Bar Association here he tries to 
convince attorneys to stay with Government 
and that they can contribute as much there 
as in private practice. 
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This all points to Clark being a busy man. 
But every man has to eat and with Clark, 
it could be Mexican food morning, noon, and 
night. 

It could be easily concluded that while in 
Los Angeles getting to the heart of the riot 
problem, he has also found the best place 
in town to eat Mexican food. 


Quietly Mennonites Aid Victims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, September 3, 1965, an undetected 
tornado struck viciously into several 
areas of Wichita, Kans., which is in my 
congressional district. Fortunately, no 
one was killed; but there were many in- 
jured and property and personal destruc- 
tion and loss will run into the millions 
of dollars. Many citizens suffered the 
complete destruction of their homes 
while more than 100 other homes were 
damaged by the savage storm. 

It is heartening and reassuring to note 
the important assistance rendered by 
police and fire departments, Civil De- 
fense, the Red Cross, and McConnell Air 
Force Base, and the prompt restoration 
of telephone and utility services. Neigh- 
bors helped neighbors in the monumen- 
tal cleanup task. Volunteer agencies 
were ready to pitch in and help residents 
dig out of the disaster. 


Forrest Hintz, staff writer for the 
Wichita, Kans., Eagle, has written an 
inspiring story concerning one of the 
volunteer groups which responded 
early—the Mennonite Disaster Service. 
The humanitarian work of this church 
group in Wichita is symbolic of the man- 
ner in which it always responds; and 
exemplifies the spirit of concern for 
others that spread throughout Kansas 
on that terrible Friday evening. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wichita Eagle, published September 
12, 1965: 

QUIETLY MENNONITES Am VICTIMS 
(By Forrest Hintz) 

Hesston, Kans.—There was little excite- 
ment in John Diller’s voice as he called Fred 
Unruh at Newton, Kans. Disasters were be- 
comming commonplace. 

“Fred, it looks as though we have another 
one at Wichita,” he said. "Call Reuben Jan- 
zen down there and have him see how bad it 
is. Tell him I'll send Cliff Bitikofer and Al- 
bert Ediger down from here to help him fig- 
ure out what he needs. 

That simple announcement September 3 
came only minutes after a tornado roared 
through northeast Wichita, and because of 
it the Mennonite Disaster Service (MDS) 
swung into high gear. 

At dawn the next morning, Janzen, 1227 
South Topeka, Bitikofer and Ediger toured 
the stricken area and called Unruh. 

“It’s a mess,” they said, “but all we need to 
do is clean up the area. We'll need 50 men.” 

Minutes later, the MDS mobile office, a 
converted bus, was on its way to Wichita and 
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a call for volunteers was being broadcast by 
a Newton radio station. 

Almost unnoticed, 100 volunteers moved 
into the debris-littered streets and began 
bringing order out of chaos. There were no 
fancy uniforms, shiny station wagons or 
fund drives. The volunteers wore overalls, 
drove farm trucks and asked only “Where do 
you need us?” 

Saturday night, Janzen again called Un- 
ruh. “We'll need 100 men Monday to finish 
up the job,” he said. Monday morning, 250 
volunteers swarmed into the area, and by 
Monday night the cleanup was 90-percent 
complete. 

And the Mennonite Disaster Service vol- 
unteers left as quietly as they had arrived. 
Most residents had been unaware of their 


presence. 

“It was one of the most amazing things 
I've ever seen,“ said William C. Salome, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Wichita Associ- 
ation of Home Builders. 

“They worked side by side with local peo- 
ple; they took on the hardest and dirtiest 
jobs, and they asked nothing except to be of 
service to their fellowmen. They were mag- 
nificent, and without them the cleanup 
would have taken weeks. 

“From the standpoint of the Wichita As- 
sociation of Home Builders, there are not 
enough words to express our appreciation of 
the work these people did.” 

But MDS is an experienced hand at such 
things. Formed in 1950 at a Sunday school 
picnic of the Pennsylvania Mennonite 
Church of Hesston and the Hesston College 
Church, their first job was to help sandbag 
the Little Arkansas River in Wichita on May 
17, 1951. 

“We asked for 15 men and 1 truck,” said 
Diller, coordinator of MDS. “Four hours 
later we had 45 men and 4 trucks on the 
scene. That's the way it always happens.” 

The service roster of MDS is simply a list 
of the disasters to hit Kansas—Udall, El Do- 
rado, Haven, Dodge City, Syracuse, Newton, 
or wherever there is need for help. 

There is a practical, hardheaded side to 
MDS, which is why the group does not over- 
whelm disaster victims with aid. 

“Any of us can be hit by a disaster,” Diller 


our people that the first 
listen to the victim, to let him talk it out. I 
don't know the psychiatry of it, but when he 
finishes talking we help him to help himself 
and try to make him see that It isn’t hope- 
less. 

That's why we usually quit when the work 
is about 90 percent finished. By then the 
victims can do for themselves.” 

“Our people get a tremendous satisfaction 
from helping those who have need,” Unruh, 
assistant coordinator, said. “I think this 
feeling means more to them than all the 
fanfare and publicity. 

“I don't mean to sound pious, but to us, 
helping others is part of our Christian wit- 
ness, a practical application of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan.” 

“We don't want to use the bulldozer ap- 
proach in helping. We try to be sensitive to 


false teeth, and to him they were important. 
We hunted for hours before finding them. 

“MDS is not a case of streetcorner evan- 
gelism,” Unruh said. “When people are in 
trouble they want help, not sermons. We 
don't believe that disasters are visited upon 
anyone as punishment. God doesn’t take a 
tornado by the tall and stick it in somebody's 
yard because they've done wrong. Disasters 
have always happened, and we can best show 
our faith by the way we react to them. That 
is why we help.” 

Although MDS does have some formal or- 
ganization, the effort is concentrated on 
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assistance. There is no annual budget and 
no fund drive. The operation costs an aver- 
age of $1,500 per year, mostly for telephone 
charges and a small amount of printing 
work. Necessary additional funds are sup- 
plied by the various churches and an occa- 
sional small contribution by grateful dis- 
aster victims who have been helped. 

Since its inception, MDS has developed 
close cooperation between the general con- 
ference, headquartered in Newton; the Men- 
nonite Brethren, headquartered at Hillsboro; 
and the Mennonite, headquartered at Elk- 
hart, Ind. As a result, the program now has 
become worldwide in scope. 

But what persuades a man to give his time, 
labor, and money to help others when there 
is no hope of reward? Part of the answer may 
lie in the cultural memory of the Menno- 
nites. 

“My parents came from Russia in 1907,” 
said Isaac Ratzlaff, a carpenter from Goessel, 
Kan. “All our lives we've heard about the 
persecution of the Mennonites and how they 
went from one country to another until they 
finally settled here. 

That's why some of our boys are conscien- 
tious objectors, because our people have had 


anybody because it was something they never 
heard in Russia. We're so grateful for the 
freedoms we can have here that it’s become 
part of us to do for others. 

“Because of the disasters our people have 
faced we can feel for other people when 
something happens, and we want to help. 
That's all there is to it. We want to help.” 


Pickles and People Concern Arlington 
(S. Dak.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the 
September 5 issue of the Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., Argus-Leader contained an article 
by Bob Renshaw concerning the city of 
Arlington, S. Dak., and the steps the 
Commercial Club there has taken to 
bolster the economy of the area. The 
story of Arlington's efforts is in the best 
American tradition. When our Govern- 
ment is spending millions of dollars to 
improve the economy of areas through- 
out the country, it is heartening to see 
an example of a town which, through 
cooperative action, develops industry 
and its economy on its own. So that my 
colleagues and those who read the 
Recorp might have the benefit of this 
example, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PICKLES AND PEOPLE CONCERN ARLINGTON 

(By Bob Renshaw) 

ARLINGTON, S. Dax. — Quest of members of 
Arlington’s Commercial Club for ways to 
bolster the economy of the community has 
led to its the pickle capital of 
South Dakota for 1965. 

Paul Derrick, Commercial Club president, 
said members had put in many hours trying 
to locate something to boost the economy of 
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the community. They came to the conclu- 
sion that they couldn't compete effectively 
with large industry and decided to check into 
development. of resources already in the 
community. 

Don Steinle, local grocer, told about an 
uncle who operates a cucumber collecting 
station in Appleton, Minn, which added 
$60,000 to the economy of that community 
last year. He was appointed to look into 
possibilities for a similar station in Arlington. 

Through efforts of the Commercial Club, 
the M. A. Gedney Co., Chaska, Minn. set up 
a collecting station in the old creamery 
building in Arlington, George Perry, retired 
implement dealer, was hired as local man- 
ager. Several young Arlington men are hired 
to handle the cucumbers and a local trucker 
hauls them to Chaska each day. 

Seventy acres planted to cucumbers had 
to be guaranteed for the station to be set up. 
Perry estimates that 150 acres will be har- 
vested by 135 growers tn an area from Egan 
to Watertown and from Brookings to Lake 
Preston. Most growing is done as 
projects on plots of from one-half to 3 acres. 

With good care, $300 to $400 can be 
from an acre. Cucumbers are purchased by 
Weight with prices ranging from $8 per 100 
pounds for the smallest to $1 per hundred 
for large cucumbers, It was pointed out by 
County Agent Otto Sckerl that it makes an 
excellent summer job for young people or & 
good 4-H project. 


Another project which took shape through 
Commercial Club efforts is Parkview Apart- 
ments: They will provide reasonably priced 
independent and dignified housing for 40 
senior citizens. 

Land has been purchased 2 miles north 
of town along Highway 81 for development of 
a municipal airport. Derrick said people 
of the community are much more develop- 
ment conscious than they were 10 years ago 
because they have become involved. Sev- 
eral more projects are in the works, he 
pointed out. 

Hope of larger industries locating in the 
community has not been abandoned. A non- 
profit industrial development corporation has 
been formed by selling shares to individ- 
uals—both city people and farmers in the 
surrounding area. 

It was explained that it is felt this will 
provide an organization which will be moré 
effective because it will have money with 
which to work while the Commercial Club 
has none. The development corporation 
will work on larger projects, but the Com- 
mercial Club will continue to work hand in 
band and push for smaller projects within 
ite means, 


President’s Address on the Fourth Anni- 
versary of the Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 
Mr, SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s address on the fourth anniversary 


of the Alliance for Progress was a timely 
reaffirmation of our commitment to 
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Progress and social reform through the 
Alliance. 
The importance of this step in the 
context of contemporary hemisphere af- 
fairs is incisively demonstrated by this 
editorial from the August 19 Baltimore 
Sun, and I ask consent to its being 
Printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Aug. 19, 1965] 
A HEMISPHERE 

The President's remarks on the fourth an- 
Niversary of Punta del Este were more than 
a formal, routine, nod toward the Alliance 
lor Progress. They were a reaffirmation of 
this country’s commitment to the well-being 
of the hemisphere, and a revelation of Mr. 
Johnson's understanding of what the prob- 
lems are. A reaffirmation was needed, at a 
time when in some of its aspects the Al- 
liance has not moved as fast as many had 
been led to bope, and a time when our ac- 
tion in the Dominican Republic had created 
a widespread doubt, justified or not, as to 
Our comprehension of Latin American af- 
fairs. A new statement of understanding 
Was needed, too, and in just the terms the 
President used—terms of an awareness that 
& formal, routine, nod toward the Alliance 
in Latin America as in the United States eco- 
nomic progress and social reform have be- 
come inseparable. 

Mr. Johnson was specific. The adminis- 
tration, he said, would seek the elimination 
Of the import fee on sugar. He proposed 
the creation of a fund for such multina- 
tional projects as regional road systems, and 
an integrated fertilizer and pesticides indus- 
try. Beyond that he foresaw wider Integra- 
tion, with broadened markets, increased 
trade, tariff barriers broken down. “We must 
try to draw the economies of Latin America 
Closer together.“ he said. Of course it will 
be difficult, especially in a continent the 
lines of whose economies in the past ran 
Mostly to distant Europe, and a continent 
Where so many countries still depend heavily 
on one crop or one mineral. No one ever 
expected it not to be difficult. 

The difficulty is a challenge. It is also a 
necessity. The President did well to re- 
afirm our taking up of our portion of the 
challenge, and to emphasize how urgent the 
Necessity is, 


Tuffy Signs On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Evening Tribune of San Diego, 
Calif., dated Friday, September 3, 1965: 
Turry SIGNS ON—SEALAB AQUANAUTS SEEK 

ASSISTANCE FROM AN EXPERT 
(By Leo Bowler) 

Tuffy the porpoise will join the Sealab IT 
Project in La Jolla, September 13—barring 
rough water. 

Porrest G. Wood, director of the Marine 
Sciences Division of the Point Mugu Naval 

Center and Tuffy’s boss, said the 
date could slip a little if high seas develop 
and make the move here hazardous for Tuffy 
and his handlers, 

FLIGHT PLANNED 

Plans call for Tuffy to be flown to Mission 

Bay in a helicopter, then be put aboard a 
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Navy. crash boat for the 45-minute run to 
the sealab site off Scripps pier. 

Before he arrives, a home for Tuffy will be 
put together on the beach at La Jolla and 
towed to sea where it will be moored about 
250 feet from the sealab mothership Berkone. 
The home will be a floating pen made of wood 
and heavy nylon fishnet. It will be about 20 
by 20 feet and will extend about 7 feet down 
into the water. 

PRACTICE PLANNED 

A three-man staff from Point Mugu, in- 
cluding Tuffy’s trainer, Wally Ross, will ac- 
company the porpoise. Ross will give Tuffy 
a few days of practice dives in La Jolla before 
sending him down to sealab. 

By the time Tuffy arrives, there will be a 
new team of aquanauts in sealab. Nine of 
the 10 men who went down last Saturday will 
come up September 12, leaving Comdr. Scott 
Carpenter below for another 16-day stretch. 

TWO GET TRAINING 


Two men on the second team have been 
given special training in handling Tuffy. 
They are John Reeves, a Navy photographer 
first class, and Kenneth J. Conda, torpedo- 
man's mate first class. 

When Tuffy is ready, Ross will let him out 
of his pen and one of the two aquanauts will 
use an underwater sound device to call Tuffy 
down to sealab. 

One of Tuffy’s exercises will consist of car- 
rying a line from one of the divers to the 
other. This ability would be handy if a man 
were lost in the dark waters around sealab. 

MESSAGE ROLE SOUGHT 

Another test will be to carry messages from 
the surface to Sealab 205 feet below. 

The purpose of the experiments is to see 
if porpoises can be trained to help divers at 
the bottom of the sea. 

Yesterday, the aquanauts in Sealab got in 
a different kind of help in their work, 

Workmen on the decks of the Berkone 
lowered a cluster of underwater television, 
still, and movie cameras to the bottom. 


VIEWING PLANNED 


The cameras are mounted on a framework 
and can be turned in almost any direction. 
The purpose of the unit is to allow the men 
on the Berkone to watch the operations of 
divers within range of the unit and record 
their actions. 

The underwater television camera and the 
mechanism which turns the cameras by re- 
mote control from the surface vessel are of 
the same type as those used by the Navy 
in the hunt for the submarine Thresher 
which was lost in the Atlantic. 

The camera and mount are made by 
Oceanographic Engineering Corp., of Del Mar. 

Three of the aquanauts described the 
beauty of their undersea world yesterday in 
their first telephone interview since they en- 
tered the lab. 

The three are Chief Photographer Jay D. 
Skidmore, 36, of Chula Vista; Berry Cannon, 
30, an electronics eer from Panama City, 
Fla., and Cyril J. Tuckfield, 43, chief engine- 
man. 

LIGHT BEAUTIFUL 


Skidmore said the aquanauts liye in a 
beautiful blue-green light which filters down 
from the surface of the sea above them. 

“I think the first dive I made outside of 
Sealab was my biggest thrill,” he said. “All 
of us are particularly interested in the sea, 
and the oceanographers are finding things 
here they did not know existed.” 

Skidmore said it is particularly interesting 
at night when the fish come up and peer 
through the windows at the men inside. 

WE LOOK BACK 


“We peer right back at them,” Skidmore 
Said. “Every time someone sees something 
new, we all rush to the windows to look. It's 
wonderful.” 

Skidmore and Cannon said the experiment 
is going well. They sald they are having fun 
and getting plenty of work done. 
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Tuckfleld, who has been doing much of the 
cooking for the aquanauts, said they appear 
to be hungry all the time. 

“If we don't do anything else, we will 
certainly set an eating record while we're 
here,” he said. “You know that hatch we 
come in and out of is 40 inches across. If 
we're not careful, we won't be able to get 
out when this is all over.” 


Water: Rural America’s Greatest Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
fellow Members an excellent article from 
the September 1965, issue of the Iowa 
Rural Electric News, the monthly publi- 
cation of the Iowa Association of Electric 
Cooperatives. 

The article points out the need for 
legislation to aid rural communities in 
the development of water facilities. I 
strongly agree on the importance of such 
legislation, and I think it should be en- 
acted this year. 

Many rural communities have a criti- 
cal need for water systems. In my home 
State of Iowa, for example, the latest 
figures of the U.S. Public Health Service 
show that about 290 rural towns, varying 
from about 100 to about 1,200 popula- 
tion, are without communitywide water 
systems 


As the article from the Iowa Rural 
Electric News explains, legislation to 
help solve this problem already has 
passed the Senate. S. 1766, which 
passed on July 23 by unanimous vote, 
would authorize the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to make up to $25 million 
annually in Federal grants for the de- 
velopment of rural water facilities. 

Last month, the House Committee on 
Agriculture recommended passage of 
H.R. 10232, a modified version of the 
Senate bill. The House bill would pro- 
vide for the development of rural sewer 
facilities, as well as water systems, and 
it would authorize the Farmers Home 
Administration to make up to $50 million 
annually in Federal grants. 

As yet, the House of Representatives 
has not acted on H.R. 10232. But the 
provisions of this bill will meet some of 
the basic needs of rural America, and I 
strongly believe it should receive con- 
sideration in the near future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the article from Iowa 
Rural Electric News: 

[From the Iowa Rural Electric News, Septem- 
ber 1965] 

WATER: RURAL AMERICA’S GREATEST NEED 

Critical shortages of water are making 
headlines in many parts of the country, par- 
ticularly in the Northeast. A 

Unless heavy rains hit the New York City 
area or unless residents drastically curtail use 
of water, that city will completely run out of 
water by mid-February. Similar problems of 
water shortages are cropping up all around 
the Nation. 

Current water problems are not only con- 
fined to metropolitan areas. Even in Iowa 
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lack of pure water is causing some difficulties 
for dairymen who must meet increasing sanl- 
tary requirements for milk production. In 
still other cases, water supplies contaminated 
with high concentrations of nitrates are 
causing problems for farmers in this State. 

Why all the sudden problem with water 
supplies? Drought is the cause of much of 
the current crises, of course. But it runs 
much deeper than that. Secretary of In- 
terior Stewart Udall articulated the reason. 

“It is only very recently,” he says, “that 
we have begun to face the fact that our popu- 
lation is on a headlong collision course with 
natural resources.” 

The people of the United States, Udall de- 
clared, have long deluded themselves by 
nuturing a myth of the superabundance of 
resources. They have harbored an illusion 
that unrestrained growth was the golden key 
to the good life. 

But now, with the world population hur- 
tling toward 314 billion, “the relationship of 
living things with one another and with their 
total environment poses a gigantic question 
mark over a future of increasing population 
and diminishing resources,” the Secretary de- 
clared. 

When people become aware of the prob- 
lem, there is hope it can be solved. Several 
encouraging steps have been taken, including 
the recent Senate passage of a bill providing 
grants for rural water systems. 

Sponsored by Senator GEORGE D, AIKEN, of 
Vermont, and cosponsored by 92 other Sena- 
tors, the bill would authorize $30 million a 
year in Federal grants for building and plan- 
ning rural water facilities. It also revises 
existing programs for water system loans and 
steps up an insured loan program from which 
the water loans and others are made. 

A rural family that finds its water supply 

up would under this bill be able to 
join with neighbors to a central 
water supply co-op eligible for Federal help. 
Funds would be available to co-ops, public 
water supply districts, or other nonprofit or- 
ganizations. 

AITKEN, explaining the need for the bill, says 
some 30,000 rural communities need new 
water systems. The bill, he says would help 
many localities, whose growth is now stran- 
gled by lack of adequate water supplies, ex- 
pand to absorb their share of the Nation’s 
growing population. 

Thousands of rural communities have in- 
calculable potential for growth. Yet they 
can make no progress because they have no 
dependable water supply. They are unable 
by themselyes to bear the cost of installing 
an adequate water system and are presently 
not eligible for Federal grants such as our 
larger towns and small cities enjoy. 

Because of this handicap, Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, of Montana, and Senator AIKEN 
last January introduced a bill to amend the 
Rural Electrification Administration Act to 
provide a program for rural water systems 
with Federal grants under REA. 

This bill encountered trouble not only in 
Congress but in administration circles, so on 
April 13 the two Senators reintroduced a 
modified version of the bill as an amendment 
to the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1961. 

The modified bill proved more acceptable. 

“The national benefits which would re- 
sult from a rural water system program are 
difficult to estimate but would certainly be 
enormous,” Senator AIKEN says. 

“There would, of course, be the broadened 
residential base for our increasing popula- 
tion, resulting in construction of new homes, 
and markets for appliances and supplies. 

“Tt is estimated that the REA program has 
added $6 billion a year to our national econ- 
omy. A rural water program should do as 
well,” the Senator predicts. 

With water available, more people would 
remain on the land, contributing to the Na- 
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tlon's growing food requirements or finding 
employment in local industries. 


locate in communities which cannot be con- 
sidered unless a water supply is available. 

Under this bill, S. 1766, no grants could 
amount to more than 40 percent of the cost 
of the project and no grants could be pro- 
vided unless it appears that the installation 
of a water system would probably result in an 
increased growth of the community. 

The bill proyides no fixed rules on what 
type of water system a community would 
construct. Water might be obtained from 
existing natural lakes or streams, from res- 
ervoirs to capture spring rains, or from wells 
or other existing sources. 

Senator AIKEN says, “I would not have 
anyone believe that the installation of water 
systems alone would meet the requirements 
of our rural communities. Many are also 
in need of waste disposal, recreation facilities. 
and many other items which make up a well- 
rounded community. 

“However, community growth is out of the 
question without electricity and water. 

"Thanks to the REA we now have elec- 
tricity—our next step is to get the water,” 
Senator AIKEN concludes. 

Ed Kiley, a National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association (NRECA) rural area 
development specialist, told a House agri- 
culture subcommittee during recent testi- 
mony on the Senate-passed Aiken bill. 
“Without adequate water and sewage facili- 
ties, rural America will continue to be handi- 
capped as compared with urban America. 

“Rural electric systems, recognizing this, 
fully support all efforts to close this gap,” 
he added. 

To back up his testimony, Kiley presented 
supporting resolutions passed by the NRECA 
membership at annual meetings in 1964 and 
in 1965. 

He questioned the $25-million yearly limi- 
tation for grants under this bill. Asserting 
this figure is too low if the program is to 
move ahead and achieve worthwhile results, 
Kiley added, “I am confident larger annual 
grant authorizations will be required in the 
years ahead.” 

Underscoring the need for this legislation, 
he pointed out that, although the Farmers 
Home Administration has made 900 water 
system loans, there is presently a backlog 
of 1,500 applications for such loans. These 
loan requests total over $225 million. 

Kiley emphasized that Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, through its 1,600 field offices, 
has demonstrated the ability to provide the 
service to do this job. The history of their 
water system program is unexcelled, he said. 
To date Farmers Home Administration has 
loaned over $100 million and only one loan 
of $60,000 is in default. This is less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Civil Rights and Civil Wrongs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI j 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, two out- 
standing editorials on the subject of 
civil rights and civil wrongs appeared 
recently in the McDonald County Press 
of Noel, Mo., and the White River Leader 
of Branson, Mo. 

I commend the authors of both articles 
for their perceptive analyses of one of 
the Nation's great problems, and I com- 
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mend the articles to the attention of my 
colleagues: 
[Prom the McDonald County (Mo.) Press, 
Aug. 26, 1965] 
Wat's RicHT WrrA Crvm Wroncs 


The poet has sald something to the effect 
that men do greater injustice under the 
guise of good than they do under outright 
evil. 


If a man robs a bank of 50 cents, we put 
him in prison, but if he steals a million dol- 
lars from his Government (ie,, his fellow 
men) we make him a hero. 

So it is with our present civil rights law— 
we're creating injustice under the guise cf 
justice. A mandate has just been handed 
down by the U.S. Army to all presidents and 
instructors of clubs, colleges, schools, and 
State rifle and pistol associations enrolled 
with the director of civilian marksmanship 
that none of these organizations, to receive 
Federal assistance, can refuse or reject any 
applicant because of his color or his national 
origin. 

Now, this law is, on the surface, just 
and right in that morally a person’s color or 
his national origin should not be used to 
exclude him from anything American. But 
where the wrong arises is in the fact that 
this directive, like so many of its kind to- 
day, does not make clear the responsibility 
and obligation the applicant or recipient 
must exercise in order to ascend and hold his 
coveted place in society. 

For example, suppose an all-white gun 
club, which permits its members privileges 
of purchasing, owning and using firearms 
and ammunition, refuses a Negro applicant 
membership because an investigation reveals 
that the applicant's own personal record does 
not live up to rules set by the organization. 
The rejected person can right off claim racial 
discrimination and make it stick. In other 
words, he is granted a privilege under the 
Government with no emphasis whatever on 
his responsibility. 

It is curious to note that the Dodd bill, 
pending in Congress, is set up to restrict and 
limit the sale of firearms to irresponsible 
people. This came as an outgrowth of the 
Kennedy incident outrage wherein allegedly 
& mail-order weapon was used by a known 
socially irresponsible person to assassinate a 
President of the United States. Now, the 
Government, under the civil rights law, 
makes it mandatory that gun clubs under 
Federal or State jurisdiction accept anyone 
irregardless of color—unless, of course, he is 
white and has a dubious record. 

What is to be the eventual outcome of the 
present civil rights movement remains to be 
seen, but it is going to be a bloodier sight 
than witnessed so far unless it is made clear 
that much more than a few demonstrations 
is all it takes to elevate a race of people to 
the highest pinnacle of society. There is no 
such a thing as freedom and liberty without 
responsibility. The passage of laws cannot 
cure basic ills of human society. 

[From the White River Leader, Aug. 25, 
1965] 
RIGHTS NEED RESPONSIELE BALANCE 

This country has gone on a rights binge. 

Everywhere the talk is about rights. Ctvil 
rights, criminal rights, minority rights. 
youth rights, old age rights, campus rights. 
off-campus rights, name the group and it 
will name its rights and organize a march. 

But what about responsibilities? 

We are constantly indoctrinating the up- 
coming generation to know their rights as 
citizens, but what about instructing them in 
their responsibilities as citizens? 

Isn't it about time to balance the equa- 
tion? 

Of course, it’s been favorite campaign 
fodder for years for politicians to sound out 
about how much they'll do for rights. They'll 
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try to outpromise, provide, preach, and pro- 
Pose each other on how they'll champion 
Tights. 

It sounds patriotic, noble, and antl-Com- 
Munist to declaim on rights. To be for 
Tights is almost like being for mother, coun- 
55 and the flag. So what if it is purely vote 

t? 

But what about a politician taking the 
stump on the responsibilities of citizens. 

Now rights without responsibility is just 
license. Rights mean to many “what I can 
Set away with.” 

And we've educated a generation who 
knows ita rights—sans responsibility: Every- 
one from the fellow traveler, union boss or 
Corporation president who pleads the fifth 
amendment, to the street corner tough who 
knows the judge will go easy on him because 
he is underprivileged, to the smart aleck 
Campus sophisticated who likes to banner 
four-letter words: 

We saw some of the rights oriented crowd 
in Rockaway several weeks ago. 

Now there is nothing wrong with our 
Tights. They are what this country was 
founded on and has become great on. We've 
fought wars for rights. They are sacred to 
this country, But téaching rights without a 
Supporting responsibility is out of order. 
Balancing our rights with responsibility is 
basic to teaching respect for law and order, 
the American way of life, community service, 
and even for rights themselves. 

It's time we issued a call for perspective 
and quit drilling each other on our rights as 
Citizens exclusively and get down to teaching 
some old-fashioned responsibility. 

If we keep up our present pace our rights 
could be our last rites. 


Water: A Dwindling Reserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the Coin- 
age Act of 1965 removes or reduces the 
Silver content in dimes, quarters, and 
half dollars making an appreciable dif- 
Terence between the face value and the 
intrinsic value of coins. On August 18, 
I introduced a bill, H.R. 10539, which 
Would create a water resources trust fund 
into which all the moneys made avail- 
able to the U.S. Treasury through profits 
arising out of the minting of new coins 
will be paid. In the next decade, these 
Coinage profits could amount to more 
than $5 billion. 

I refuse to believe that the American 
know-how,and ingenuity that can orbit 
men in space cannot better utilize water 
Supplies and discover new sources. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem ís acute today in 
Certain sections of our country—by to- 
Morrow, there may be a water crisis the 
whole country over. There must be a na- 
tional, well-financed program to relieve 
clean water shortages and assure the 
Public an adequate supply in the future. 

‘There is an informative article by Veda 
Ann Tudor in the September issue of 
Washington World entitled “Water: A 
Dwindling Reserve”, which I include as 
Part of my remarks: 
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Water: A DWINDLING RESERVE 
(By Veda Ann Tudor) 

“Til taught by pain, men really know 
not what good water’s worth.“ —Dox Juan. 

This tic observation by Lord Byron 
might have been true in his time, but with 
the current emphasis on water shortage in 
the United States, it is no longer a truism. 
The subject is much discussed and cause for 
considerable concern in local communities, 
Federal and State Governments. 

America faces a problem of water supply 
because of the carelessness of man and the 
caprices of nature. Secretary of the Interior 
Steward L. Udall in a speech on August 5 
said that water is our most abused natural 
resource.” 

“The constantly increasing population 
has to be measured against the unchanging 
amounts of water available on this planet. 
At present, these two factors—people and 
water—are on a collision course.” 

A concern about the lack of water has 
caused President Johnson to say recently 
that "There is no newer or more vital 
frontier for any of us than the one we must 
cross to a lasting abundance of fresh water 
for all mankind.” 

The current administration has moved 
creatively and energetically In that direction. 
The new Office of Water Resources Research, 
with appropriations voted by Congress, has 
approved over 400 water research projects in 
all of the States and Puerto Rico. 

These projects operate from university re- 
search centers in the individual States. 
Since enactment of the basic law in 1964, 
about $8.7 million of Federal funds haye been 
appropriated for these grants, 

Specific problems of the drought-stricken 
areas of the northeastern United States are 
under study in more than 100 projects begun 
since July 1. They will take from 1 to 3 years 
to complete. 

Research resulting from the new projects 
will provide information on improving em- 
ciency of water use and conservation; de- 
velopment of auxiliary ground water sup- 
plies; improved waste treatment to reduce 
pollution; and improved planning and man- 
agement of water resources through eco- 
nomic studies and basic hydrologic research. 

As an example of other new Federal leg- 
islation on the problem, Congress passed 
the Water Resources Planning Act of July 22. 
It authorizes the President, with the con- 
currence of at least half of the States con- 
cerned, to set up commissions on a river 
basin or group of related basins. Each com- 
mission is to have primarily responsibility 
for comprehensive water and related land 
resources planning for the area under its 
jurisdiction. Funds will be provided jointly 
by the participating States and the Federal 
Government. 

Other cooperation is necessary between lo- 
cal, State, and Federal Governments. The 
Director of the Interior Department's re- 
source program staff stated that: 

“Water pollution, inadequate municipal 
and industrial water supplies, waterfront 
blight, floods, need for power and irrigation 
water, and other critical water and related 
land resources problems cannot be handled 
satisfactorily by either the State or the Fed- 
eral Government acting alone., These prob- 
lems are closely interrelated, and the plan- 
ning necessary to solve them can best be 
done by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in close and full collaboration.” 

Funds for this research are limited and 
should be used in the ways that will most 
benefit society. Secretary Udall believes 
that “dollars (alone) poured into an area 
will not cause the taps to gush forthwith.” 

What is the problem that has moved 
Congress to grant many millions of dollars 
in water research and related projects? 
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To the individual, the problem is simple. 
When he opens the faucet he expects water 
to flow, be it night or day, summer or winter. 
He wants the water to be clean, pure, odor- 
less, and inexpensive. The unfortunate part 
is that in many areas of the United States 
today, it is becoming increasingly dificult for 
this to happen. No longer can these things 
be taken for granted. The Government is 
concerned that we shall be able to continue 
to use water as freely in the future as we 
have in the past. 

There are three main causes for a short 
supply of water—drought, Increased con- 
sumption, and pollution. 

Natural supplies of water are distributed 
unevenly and greatly out of proportion to 
current prospective demands. Rainfall short- 
age is no longer restricted to the dry Western 
States. This year’s gravest problems of 
water shortage appear in several Northeast- 
ern States. 

Not only is rainfall short this year, but 
higher consumption of water is a growing 
problem too. According to the National 
Water Institute, per capita use of water 
supplies through public: systems went up 
from 115 gallons a day in 1920 to 150 gallons 
a day in 1960; a 30-percent increase in 40 
years. It is expected that the figure will 
reach 165 gallons daily by 1975. 

Are we really running out of water? Re- 
searchers have hypothesized that if all of our 
rivers, lakes, and streams ran together, we 
would have 1,200 billion gallons of flow daily. 
This figure is four times the amount we shall 
withdraw daily for use this year, and twice as 
much as 1980, 

The rise of personal water consumption is 
indicative of the unconcern that Americans 
have felt up until now about water. Scien- 
tists say that only about 5 or 6 pints of water 
per day are essential to normal bodily func- 
tions in Temperate Zone countries. A little 
over 2 pints are taken into the body in 
food, the rest in fluids. 

It is interesting to compare these figures 
with current water needs as reported 
recently by Secretary Udall: 

“The average American uses 50 gallons of 
water, for domestic purposes only, each day. 
If this seems excessive, consider these every- 
day tasks; flushing a toilet uses 3 gallons; 
dishwashing, 10 gallons; a tub bath, 35 gal- 
lons; one washing machine cycle, 25 gallons; 
a car wash, 60 gallons; and water for a 50- by 
100-foot lawn, 1,000 gallons.” 

Although domestic water needs add up, 
they are considerably less than those of in- 
dustry and commerce. In order to manufac- 
ture one dollar's worth of steel, the water 
supply is tapped for 1,400 gallons. For every 
pound of beef produced, 4,000 gallons of 
water are needed. A pound of cotton grown 
on irrigated land takes 1,300 gallons of water, 
and even a pint of beer requires 1 gallon 
of water to make. 

There are two main classes of water use 
besides domestic and industrial. One ac- 
counts for about 10 gallons per capita daily 
and is called public use. It includes water 
for firefighting, street-cleaning, public 
building use, and maintenance of public 
parks. 

The other class of water consumption in a 
city is oss through waste. The U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey reports that leaks from the 
water mains and unmeasured leaks from 
faucets, as well as errors of measurement, 
appear to contribute to this loss. “This item 


construction uce 
it to less than 20 percent of the total use.” 

When added up and counted all together, 
each and every one of America’s 195 million 
citizens uses almost 1,400 gallons of water 
dally. 
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For each family of four the major cate- 
gories of water use are as follows: 

Municipal and rural domestic supplies: 445 
galions per day, 8 percent of total. 

Irrigation: 2,520 gallons per day, 46 per- 
cent of total. 

Industry: 2,520 gallons per day, 46 percent 
of total. 

Future anticipated consumption of water 
over the next 25 years in industrial areas is 
2% times that of the present; for domestic 
supplies 1½ times; and for irrigation, 14 
times. Where will this water come from? 

The answer lies partly in knowing where it 
comes from now. Of all water withdrawals, 
73 percent is taken from streams, lakes, and 
reservoirs; 19 percent is fresh water drawn 
from the ground; 8 percent is saline water, 
largely from the ocean; and about 0.1 per- 
cent is reclaimed sewage. The rest of the 
answer is that more water must be made 
usable through improved means of desalini- 
zation, and pollution control. 

Three important facets of the water prob- 
lem that need solying according to the In- 
terior Department are these; to make more 
efficient use of water; to develop improved 
quantitative evaluations of water supply and 
its quality, and to develop management 
practices based on scientific hydrology. 

There are some critics who believe that 
the water shortage is really a myth; that 
there is enough good water available, but 
not enough good sense is applied to its use. 
They advocate that the only sh con- 
cerned with water in the United States today 
is a clean-water shortage or a cheap-water 
shortage. 

Such practices as conservation, flood, and 
erosion control, treating, and reusing indus- 
trial water, will be starting points to solving 
the impending water crisis. As the demand 
for water increases, innovations in tech- 
nology, changes in attitude and policies, and 
increases in water costs will occur and al- 
leviate some cause for concern. 

The public can do much now to stop the 
lethargy that has clouded the water supply 
problem in the past. Citizens should sup- 
port their local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments in planning to prevent and relieve 
water shortages. 

The main thing Is to know the facts, speak 
up on them, and support sound programs 
for the conservation, wise use, and develop- 
ment of water resources. 

If these things are done conscientiously, 
no community in the United States has to 
run out of water today or in the future. 


Commends Keogh’s Efforts for Self- 
Employed Individuals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times commends our colleague, the 
Honorable EUGENE J. Keocu, for his 
consistent efforts to insure for our 
elderly a just and equitable system of 
social security. Representatives of the 
Authors League of America, the Authors 
Guild, and the Dramatists Guild cite Mr. 
Keocn’s assistance in eliminating the 
provision through which authors have in 
the past been deprived of the social 
security benefits to which they were en- 
titled, and the letter refers also to Mr. 
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Keocu’s continued efforts to insure that 
authors be permitted to establish retire- 
ment funds under Public Law 87-792. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Representative of 
the State which has a higher percentage 
of elderly than any other, I am particu- 
larly interested in the efforts of Con- 
gress to respond to the needs of this 
group of American citizens. Mr. KEOGR’S 
outstanding contribution in this area has 
long been recognized, and his sponsor- 
ship of Public Law 87-792, the now 
famous self-employed individuals tax 
retirement act of 1962, is regarded as a 
pioneering step in legislative history. On 
behalf of the many farmers in my district 
who, as self-employed individuals, bene- 
fit through this legislation and stand 
to benefit through Mr. Krocn's cur- 
rently pending H.R. 10, I am especially 
grateful for the Congressman’s achieve- 
ments and continuing concern. 

Congressman Kron has been a de- 
cisive and effective leader in the struggle 
to insure financial security for those 
American citizens of retirement age. I 
am indeed pleased to place into the 
Recorp the fine tribute which has ap- 
peared in the New York Times, Sunday, 
September 5, 1965: 

AUTHORS Over 65 
To the Eprror: 

As the Times noted in an editorial several 
months ago, while Government honors for 
artistic achievement by banquet and bou- 
quet are certainly appreciated, there are also 
practical ways of aiding writers and artists. 
A recent and unpublicized example of this 
Is worth citing and commending. 

Authors or dramatists over 65 who continue 
to write have discovered to their dismay 
that they would lose their social security 
benefits if they received royalties from books 
published or plays produced before they 
retired. This penalty is imposed even though 
their current writing produces little or no 
income. By contrast, retired individuals 
who receive dividends from securities pur- 
chased before retirement do not lose their 
social security benefits, 

ACTION BY KEOGH 

When the Authors League brought this 
inequity to the attention of EUGENE J. KEOGH 
of Brooklyn, he moved swiftly to eliminate 
it. On his recommendation the Social Secu- 
rity Administration prepared corrective leg- 
islation which was enacted as part of the 
social security-medicare bill. Henceforth 
authors over 65 will not lose retirement bene- 
fits because people continue to buy their 
earlier books. 

While this legislation is less colorful than 
a reception, and less spectacular than a new 
cultural center, it has practical advantages 
to authors, and they will probably appreciate 
it more. Mr. Keocu's tribute to the creative 
arts should be recognized and applauded. 

Other practical steps could be taken to 
eliminate penalties on authors for being 
authors. For example, Representative 
KrocH and Senator EUGENE J, MCCARTHY 
have introduced a bill to eliminate a tech- 
nical obstacle that threatens the right of 
authors to establish retirement funds under 
Mr. KrocH’s now famous HR. 10 which ap- 
plies to millions of other self-employed tax- 
payers. We hope that Congress will act 
speedily on this legislation. 

Rex STOUT, 


President, the Authors League of 
America, Ine. 
ELIZABETH JANEWAY, 
President, The Authors Guild, Inc. 
SIDNEY KINGSLEY, 


President, the Dramatists Guild, Inc. 
New Yorn, August 31, 1965. 
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Trying To Buy Off the Anti-Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Chicago Tribune dated Septem- 
ber 8, 1965: 

Trying To Buy Orr THE ANTI-COMMUNISTS 


Two anti-Communist Dominican Republic 
generals have told our Latin America cor- 
respondent, Jules Dubois, that American 
agents tried to bribe them to clear out of 
the country. There could hardly be better 
evidence that the United States is aware of 
the Communist character of the rebel hold- 
outs in Santo Domingo and of Washington's 
desire to appease these Red elements. 

The officers approached by the cloak-and- 
dagger crew are Brig. Gen. Elias Wessin y 
Wessin, known as the army's most resolute 
foe of the Communists, and Brig. Gen. Juan 
de Los Santos-Cespedes, chief of staff of 
the Alr Force. 

Wessin was paid a visit at midnight Sun- 
day by Lt. Col. Joe Wyrick, Army attaché at 
the American Embassy, and David Phillips, 
an operative of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. He was offered a trip to all military 
installations in the United States and also 
to the Panama Canal Zone. In addition, 
the American agents offered to buy his home 
and other piece of property for $50,000. He 
was told that the Communists refused to 
surrender their weapons in the rebel sector 
of the capital unless he departed the coun- 
try. An agreement under which a provi- 
sional government has been established 
called for surrender of the arms. 

Gen. de Los Santos told Dubois flatly, “I 
was offered the sum of $300,000 and anything 
else I wanted if I would leave the country 
immediately.” He said three agents made 
the offer. 

Both generals indignantly rejected the at- 
tempt to buy them out. Gen. de Los Santos 
told the Americans he intended to remain in 
his post to insure that the Communists 
would not seize power, and that no money 
could buy his patriotism. General Wessin 
pointedly asked Dubois: “What is the United 
States fighting for? Is it fighting for de- 
mocracy or for communism in the world?” 

President Johnson in late April sent 21,000 
marines and soldiers into the Dominican Re- 
public with a declaration that he was acting 
to forestall a Communist coup d'etat. But 
once this force was on the scene, it took no 
action against the rebels, who were per- 
mitted to hold a square mile of the business 
and financial district of Santo Domingo. 
They are still Installed there, and they are 
still armed. i 

As is to be expected, American officials 
are not talking. The Embassy in Santo Do- 
mingo says it knows nothing about ap- 
proaches to the generals. The State De- 
partment aso is officially ignorant. The CIA 
will not discuss the attempted bribe or con- 
cede the existence of an agent named Phil- 
lips. The Defense Department also has no 
comment. 

Yet it is established that bribes are part 
of the CIA’s stock-in-trade, Last week the 
State Department first tried to deny the 
truth of a charge by Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew of Singapore that the American 
Government offered him $3,300,000 to hush 
up the arrest of an American intelligence 
agent in 1960. The agent had offered s 
Singapore intelligence operative money in 
return for access to official secrets. 
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After the State Department denial, Lee 
Made public a letter of apology he received 
in 1961 from Secretary of State Rusk, de- 
Ploring “improper activities.” The Depart- 
ment then made a turnabout and admitted 
Rusk had sent the apalogy. 

In the seamy world of intelligence, bribes 
go with spying and dirty work. There is 
nothing exceptional about that, But why 
do we have to go around bribing anti-Com- 
munists to lay off Communists? 


ACLU Ignores Children’s Rights, Say 
Clergy of Four Religions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, three clergymen of Staten 
Island, N.Y., Rabbi Benjamin Wykansky, 
Rev. Walter Everett, and Rt. Rev. John 
J. Cleary, are directors of Operation 
Richmond, a program which is fighting 
Pornography in the Borough of Rich- 
mond, much the same as Operation 
Yorkville is fighting this menace in the 
Borough of Manhattan. The following 
article from the Tablet of- August 19, 
1965, sums up the position of the clergy 
of four religions in Operation Yorkville, 
and I am sure it speaks for the clergy of 
Staten Island, as well as the mature 
adult of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
article: 

ACLU Ionorgrs CHILDREN’S RIGHTS, 
CLERGY OF Four RELIGIONS 

Dran Sm: The American Civil Liberties 
Union should reexamine in its entirety its 
rigid, doctrinaire, and absolutist position on 
the first amendment. In fact, the citizenry 
in general should take the time to examine 
the ACLU position in all matters that affect 
children. For we are living in an era of 
totalitarian secularism, a secularism which 
is being forced upon our unprotected youth 
by a few who are highly skilled in the courts 
and in the propaganda arenas. 

In the area of pornography, for example, 
which is recognizedly having a degenerative 
effect upon the mental and moral health of 
American children, the ACLU has consis- 
tently defended the pornographers rights 
under the first amendment, ignoring the 
Tights and liberties of children and their 
Parents. The director of the New York Civil 


Say 


Liberties Union admitted that the $2 billion , 


traffic in pornography could not exist with- 
out the union's defense of pornographers. 
The New York group carried a case to the 
State’s highest court to have the one law 
which protected children from pornography 
invalidated as unconstitutional: They suc- 
ceeded, When several replacement bills 
Were introduced in the last session of the 
New York State Legislature, the New York 
Civil Liberties Union opposed all of them 
except one which was virtually unenforce- 
able. A strong bill because of the 
concern of the great majority of the legis- 
lature. 

The American Civil Liberties announced 
early this year that it would carry the ap- 
Peal of convicted pornographer Ralph Gins- 
burg to the Supreme Court. 
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In keeping with its rigid reading of the 
first amendment, the ACLU is driving toward 
the elimination of chaplains from the Armed 
Forces, Again youth are ignored. Young 
men dying in Vietnam, for example, would 
be denied the services of ministers of God. 

The ACLU is working presently to have 
abortion laws invalidated, once more giving 
no thought to the innocent victim, the child 
still to be born. 

Beginning September 21, with the bless- 
ing of the New York Board of Education, the 
ACLU will conduct a 15-week course for all 
city (grammar and high school) social sci- 
ence teachers. The course is entitled 
“Teaching the Principles of the Bill of 
Rights.” In this way, New York children 
will be indoctrinated in the ACLU ideology 
of absolutism and concomitant secularism. 

It would seem that the time is past due 
for examination and reexamination of the 
ACLU stand in terms of children. 

Rabbi Dr. JuLros G, NEUMANN, 
Congregation Zichron Moshe. 
Rev. WIL LAAax T. Woon, S. J. 
Pastor, St. Ignatius Loyola. 
Rev. JOHN E. PALLAS, 

Representative Greek Orthodor Arch- 
diocese of North and South America. 
Rev. JOHN SHINTAY, 

Pastor, Lutheran Church. 

MANHATTAN. 


Federal Government and Michigan: Part- 
ners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the unfortunate partnership of the State 
of Michigan and the Federal Govern- 
ment in making Michigan gambling a 
mob monopoly. If the Michigan and 
Federal Governments would legalize and 
regulate gambling, its revenues could be 
made to work for the public good, but 
so long as they keep it illegal, and negli- 
gently allow the mob to reap the profits 
of illegal gambling, they will be partners 
in all the evil financed by mob gambling 
profits. So, by their ignorance, the gov- 
ernments in Lansing and Washington 
will be partners in maintaining a multi- 
tude of sins. 

Gambling is big business in Michigan. 
Last year, the parimutual turnover came 
to $174 million. Ilegal gambling is more 
extensive. Offtrack betting was esti- 
mated before the McClellan committee to 
be about $50 billion annually, and it was 
estimated that this was some 42 percent 
of the national illegal gambling total 
which would then be about $120 billion. 
On a population basis, Michigan’s share 
of this amount would be $5.04 billion an- 
nually. The 10 percent of this turnover 
that stays in syndicate treasuries will fi- 
nance a lot of crime. That 10 percent 
makes the joint negligence of the govern- 
ments in Lansing and Washington worth 
about a half billion a year to the under- 
world. If this seems far fetched, tt 
should be remembered that a Massachu- 
setts commission 10 years ago found 
more money gambled in that State than 
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spent on groceries, and the Justice De- 
partment has estimated underworld gam- 
bling profits at $11 billion a year na- 
tionally. 

If Michigan would face up to the 
moral facts of life, it would cease to 
be a feeding trough for organized crime 
and gambling. Our States and Nation 
need Government controlled and oper- 
ated gambling to make gambling profits 
work for and not against the people. 
The best mechanism is a lottery. 


The War in Vietnam and Christian 
Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, the rector of 
my church in Nyack, N.Y., has raised 
some questions about Vietnam in a recent 
message to our congregation. When 
many voices are being heard, certainly 
the voice of a churchman cannot be ig- 
nored. I submit the message from Rey. 
George F. Regas, rector of Grace Epis- 
copal Church: 

THE War IN VIETNAM AND CHRISTIAN 

CONSCIENCE 

The night before Franklin D. Roosevelt 
died in Warm Springs, Ga., he was planning 
a trip to San Francisco to attend the organi- 
zation of the United Nations. He was work- 
ing on his speech when the stroke came— 
and these are the last words he ever wrote: 

“Today we are faced with the preeminent 
fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human relation- 
ships—the ability of all people, of all kinds, 
to live together and work together in the 
same world, at peace. As we go forward to- 
ward the greatest contribution that any gen- 
eration of human beings can make in the 
world—the contribution of lasting peace—I 
ask you to keep up your faith.” 

I must admit I find it difficult to keep up 
my faith in man’s ability to establish a last- 
ing peace. Why? Because it seems easier to 
gain support for the arms race and military 
solutions to our political problems than to 
challenge America and the free world to 
create real alternatives to communism and 
provide imaginative leadership that will sup- 
ply the basic ingredients to lasting peace. 
“The guns and bombs, the rockets and war- 
ships are all symbols of human failure.” A 
world where every country can shape its own 
destiny * * * will never be built by bombs 
and bullets.” The only path for reasonable 
men is the path of peaceful settlement.” 
One catches his breath when he realizes that 
President Johnson spoke these words on April 
7, 1965. Nevertheless, it is now quite obvious 
that the war in South Vietnam against the 
Vietcong is an American war. What a mo- 
mentous decision it was to commit the United 
States to a land war of steadily growing pro- 
portions in Asia, This s decision 
has been made without Senate debate. “The 
tty Magara a ire ent rae rac 

cating responsibility” because most men 
ih WESDE A tak th tos Gatigurdan to ariel: 
cize the war in Vietnam. They fear the cry 
of “appeasement of communism.” Unless we 
can have an open forum across this great 
land where honest and sincere men and 
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women can debate the issues of peace, then 
there is little hope. 

I have no technical competence in this fieid 
of international peace and I will leave mili- 
tary strategy and protocol to the experts. 
Yet I refuse to believe that there is nothing 
a Christian can say about the war. A min- 
ister is entrusted with a dynamic Gospel in 
a dangerous world and he must struggle to 
see its relevance, The souls and lives of all 
mankind are at stake. 

The church must hold up Christ Jesus and 
somehow let Him speak to a world engulfed 
in strife and turmoil. What then does the 
Christian conscience say? 

I do not think it says that we must with- 
draw from Vietnam immediately, no matter 
what. The Christian conscience opposes 
totalitarianism because it suppresses the life 
and spirit of man. The Christian wants 
America to seek the development of open, re- 
sponsible societies with liberty and justice 
for all. So total abandonment of Vietnam is 
unacceptable. 

Once this is said, I hasten to add that the 
Christian conscience should be against gam- 
bling on the possibility of a military solu- 
tion on the problem in Vietnam. The press 
gives every indication that it is going to get 
worse—more cruelty, suffering and killing 
of men, women, and children. The hell of 
war has come again and the rain of fiery 
death is being poured out on a heipless 
peasantry who have been victimized by other 
people's wars for decades. And as we fight 
we support a military regime in South Viet- 
nam that makes a mockery of democratic 
government. I am not a pacifist, but my 
Christian conscience stands condemned by 
what is happening in Vietnam. Let us be 
honest and admit our mistakes and work for 
an immediate cease-flre—even at the cost of 
substantial com And as we sit at 
the conference table, let us have China pres- 
ent and all other groups who are aiding the 
conflict. 

And more must be said by the Christian 
conscience: we must launch at once a major 
effort to heal and rebuild that wounded land 
of Asia. We must help provide real alterna- 
tives to communism. If we would commit 
our great world leadership to this course, 
then there would be a rebirth of faith in 
man’s ability to establish a lasting peace. 
Cannot some of our politicians and our na- 
tional leaders challenge us to give our ener- 
gies and imagination, our sacrifice and blood, 
our patriotism and loyalty to the programs 
of healing as we have given them to the 
programs of destruction? For God's sake and 
the sake of all that is precious in humanity, 


feeding the hungry, clothing 
the refugees, reaching out to help all victims 
of misery and removing the causes of in- 
justice and tensions among men; so that 
men no longer have reason to fight one an- 
other. For the first time in history we have 
the knowledge and resources to transform 
the conditions of life on earth. We could 
build a new world of peace—and the dream 
of the centuries would be within our reach. 
Naive—you say. But we've never tried it; 
yet the methods of war and violence have 
always failed. 

Christian people, let the spirit of Christ 
speak to us and through us to the Nation. 
Retaliation, killing, and cruelty—evil for 
evil—are not God's way. Somehow we must 
break the vicious cycle by dealing with our 
enemies with love and good deeds. 

Pray. Think. Speak. Join others over 
the country who out of the Judeo-Christian 
faith have written to the White House: “Mr. 
President, we plead with you with the ut- 
most urgency to turn our Nation's course 
before it is too late from cruelty to com- 
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passion, from destruction to healing, from 
retaliation to reconciliation, from war to 
peace.” 

GEORGE F. Recas. 


Upper Michigan—Part III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
of the most dramatic proof that our 
Great Society is already giving us a 
greater society in which all Americans 
will be able to equally participate is found 
in reports on Project Head Start. 

More than 1,100 underprivileged chil- 
dren in my upper Michigan district were 
enrolled in Head Start classes this sum- 
mer. This program enlisted the help 
of 95 professional instructors and more 
than 300 cooperating citizens. 

Until Project Head Start these nearly 
1,200 preschool youngsters would have 
been destined to enter public schools as 
underdogs in the competition for knowl- 
edge. But no longer. Head Start has 
given them the head start they need to 
begin on an equal footing with young- 
sters from more fortunate families. 

The story of Head Start in upper 
Michigan is extremely well told in the 
following article by Richard Bird in the 
Escanaba, Mich., Daily Press: 

[From the Escanaba (Mich.) Daily Press, 
Sept. 8, 1965] 
Heap START IN UPPER PENNISULA FAVORED AS 
CONTINUING AID 
(By Richard Bird) 

With Labor Day past, the school year has 
begun in earnest throughout the Upper 
Pennisula. Among the children entering 
kindergarten this year are those who par- 
ticipated in Project Head Start in the sum- 
mer. Teachers will begin to determine to 
their own satisfaction whether the contro- 
verslal program was a success. 

Project Head Start was designed to pre- 
pare preschool children of limited oppor- 
tunity and from low-income families to 
cope more successfully with the regular 
school program. Emphasis was on develop- 
ing the children socially, preparing them 
medically, and widening their range of con- 
cepts. 

Head Start was provided for by the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, basis of the 
Federal antipoverty program. Financing of 
up to 90 percent of the cost was specified, 
with the rest to be provided locally. Pro- 
grams were run in most areas in the Upper 
Pennisula. 

Who were the Head Start children in the 
Upper Pennisula? Were they the children 
who could most benefit from such a program? 
What was accomplished that could not have 
been accomplished in a regular school pro- 
gram? How did the parents react? Should 
the program be conducted again? 

To find answers to these and other ques- 
tions, UPCAP (Upper Pennisula Committee 
for Area Progress) sent me to visit the 
Upper Pennisula operations. I talked with 
school superintendents, program directors, 
teachers and assistants, and volunteers who 
ranged from mothers of the children to 
fourth grade school students. 
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FIRST TOOTHBRUSH 


The Head Start children varied in back- 
ground. There were 4-year-old children who 
did not know what a toothbrush was when 
given one. They had never owned tooth- 
b: . There were children who had no 
water in their homes and who were fascinated 
by the soap when given showers. There 
were children whose brothers and sisters 
nad come to school in the winter, wearing 
rubbers, but no shoes—or jackets, but no 
shirts. There were children who came in 
from the woods and who had never seen a 
flush tollet before. 

One of the questions asked Head Start 
children for testing was, What day do we go 
to church?" One teacher reported that sey- 
eral times she got back the answer, “clothes,” 
because the families of the children had been 
given free clothes at church. When asked 
if these conditions reflected apathy on the 
part of the parents, the Head Start directors 
said no. Most parents are concerned about 
their children, they said. 

Superintendent Carl Kleimola, director of 
the Wakefield Township Head Start, said that 
in his area the problem was peoples’ resist- 
ance to moving to another area, when lum- 
bering and mining declined. He said that 
many men are commuting between the Iron- 
wood area and the White Pine mine, 50 miles 
away, to work. 

Principal Arthur G. Quinn, director of the 
Newberry Head Start, cited cases in his area 
of people being brought in as woodcutters 
during the lumber boom. When the decline 
came, the companies pulled out and the 
people were stranded. 

NOT ALL DEPRIVED 


Not all the children, however, were from 
economically deprived families. Although 
Head Start was primarily designed for chil- 
dren from families with an annual income 
of less than $3,000, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity said that “family income need 
not be a specific requirement for admission, 
as long as the program is primarily reaching 
the poor within the neighborhood.” 

In this way, a child whose father had a 
Teasonably good income, but 17 children was 
allowed to participate. A mother had had 
trouble with other children in the family, 
so she asked that her child be allowed in 
the program. The wife of a department 
store manager wanted their child in the pro- 
gram, because he was an only child. She 
felt he needed exposure to other children 
in a sharing situation. The teachers felt this 
interaction was necessary so that when the 
children of low-income families entered kin- 
dergarten, they would not find themselves in 
a primarily strange peer group. 

Teachers in the Head Start programs were 
generally enthusiastic about its accomplish- 
ments. The average number of children in 
a class was 15. Each teacher had at least 
one assistant. The small class size, coupled 
with the loosely structured allowed 
the teachers to give much more individual 
attention than is possible in the regular 
school programs, 

As might be expected, shyness was the 
main problem of the children. One boy was 
so shy that his mother had to carry him in 
the first day and sneak out after the teacher 
had gotten his attention. It was the 4th 
week before he would finally take a job, that 
of turning out the lights at the end of the 
period. In the 7th week, he participated 
fully, making a paper clown with the rest of 
the children. 

STILL BEHIND 


The teacher said, “He is still behind, but 
how would he have been in kindergarten if 
he had not had this individual attention in 
Head Start?" In some cases older brothers 
and sisters of shy children were asked to 
come in to help draw the children out. This 
could not have been done in kindergarten. 
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Because of this concentrated effort, the 
teachers felt that the goals of the program 
Were accomplished in the 8-week period. 
Some teachers even felt that 8 weeks was 
too long, that 6 weeks would have been 
enough to loosen the children up. All said 
that a followup program is imperative if 
the children were not to slip back into the 
deprivation of their environment. 

There was little resistance to the program 
by parents. Most felt it was an opportunity 
for their children and were eager to have 
them in. Some who were hesitant wished 
afterward that they had put their children 
in. Mrs. Florence Bordeau, teacher in the 
Wakefield Head Start, told of one mother 
who paid a babysitter so that she could help 
in the program. 

Family nights and picnics were held in all 
areas to allow parents to participate. In 
most areas, there were large turnouts. Par- 
ents who did not attend were usually those 
with large families at home or with night 
jobs. When asked if any mothers took ad- 
vantage of the program as a free babysitting 
Service,” Mrs. Meda Kinsella, of Raca Head 
Start replied, “no, most of the mothers have 
to make an extra effort to get youngsters up. 
Ordinarily, they could sleep in.“ 

MORE EXPOSURES 


Most of the Head Start children were ex- 
posed to more of the world around them, 
then the average children from more fortu- 
mate homes. The children in the Houghton- 
Keweenaw program were, on one occasion, 
taken to a play at the Keweenaw Playhouse. 
The seats for the children, approximately 
124, were donated by the playhouse. On 
another occasion, the same children were 
taken to view Ranger III. This posed a 
hypothetical question, voiced by a teacher in 
the program. “Why should these kids be 
getting exposure to things like this, and 
Others from higher income levels be left 
out?” 

Hugh Holloway, superintendent of the Soo 
area schools had an answer. “Even with all 
this exposure, these kids will still be behind. 
You can't undo in 8 weeks what has been 
forming for 4 years. If they are ahead, it 
will only be in isolated areas.” Principal 
Quinn agreed. “This is the big advantage, 
the headstart they get. It is not going to 
hurt the kids even though they get ahead 
Of other youngsters in some areas. Maybe 
they need to be ahead of the less deprived 
children when they come into kind Sed 

Should the program be run again? “Yes,” 
said Holloway. “The Economic Opportunity 
Act is just that, an opportunity act. We 
should test it completely. It will take sev- 
eral years to know how effective it has been. 
To give it a fair try, Head Start should be 
held for 10 summers, and followups made.” 
In Calumet, a teacher agreed with this. She 
said that the program should be given year 
around, that without this experience, it 
takes at least 4 weeks in kindergarten to get 
going. In Wakefield Superintendent Klime- 
Ola said, “If the program were extended to 
all youngsters it would be justified. Ninety 
Percent of all youngsters could benefit from 
the experience.” 

The reactions to Head Start this summer 
are significant in view of President Johnson's 
recent announcement urging that the pro- 
gram be turned into a permanent part of the 
U.S. educational system. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity has approved the exten- 
sion of Head Start operations throughout 
the country. 

In the Upper Peninsula the extension is 
being carried out through the six multi- 
county Community Action Agencies. The 
CAA's are delegating to the schools which 
are interested, funds and the responsibility 
to extend the program. The UPCAP is 
Planning and preparing with the CAA’s and 
the schools the preschool project proposals 
to be submitted to the OEO. It is e 
that the proposals will be funded by Novem- 
ber 1 in time for a winter program. 
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War on Poverty Boondoggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached article from the Palo Alto Times 
in my congressional district is a classic 
example of the ridiculous boondoggle 
which the war on poverty has become. 
To the credit of the Mountain View, 
Calif., Elementary Schoo! District Board 
of Trustees, they have refused a Federal 
handout and have proven that at least 
one group is concerned over the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

The article follows: 

MOUNTAIN View REJECTS FUNDS; FEDERAL 
Hanpour Too COSTLY IN REDTAPE, TRUSTEES 
DECIDE 

(By George Williamson) 

Benefits of the Federal war on poverty are 
too expensive for the Mountain View Ele- 
mentary School District, the trustees decided 
Thursday night. 

They arrived at that conciusion after hear- 
ing that the district can save about $2,000 by 
implementing its own remedial education 
program free of the strings attached to an 
available $11,000 Economic Opportunity Act 
(EAO) grant. 

District Superintendent Rolland Jones told 
them they would have to spend about $10,500 
for material and personnel to unwrap the 
redtape that would be part of an EAO- 
financed package. 

BETTER GEARED 


On the other hand, Jones estimated the 
district could independently enact a program 
better geared to its specific needs at a cost of 
slightly more than $8,000. The trustees de- 
cided by a 4-to-1 vote to go It alone. 

The school board thus in effect thanked 
the Santa Clara County Economic Oppor- 
tunity Commission for pinpointing a need 
within the district, and backed away before 
Uncle Sam could reach for his wallet. 

The arguments of Jones and trustees 
against accepting EOA funds for extension 
of the remedial education program revolved 
around the Federal Government's stipulation 
that 85 percent of pupils participating would 
have to be from "impoverished" familles— 
less than $4,000 annual income. 

Jones criticized this requirement from two 
perspectives; financial and philosophical. 

From the cost standpoint, the price of as- 
certaining how many children’s families have 
incomes of less than $4,000 would be pro- 
hibitive, Jones said. He claimed this factor 
and the multitude of reports required by the 
Federal Government would account for the 
bulk of the estimated $10,500 the district 
would have to spend to qualify for EOA 
funds. 

STANDARD 

Philosophically speaking, he said, a pro- 
gram which determines its scope by the cri- 
terion of income level rather than educa- 
tional need is contradictory to the district's 
principles, 

Jones added that a child's cultural and 
educational impoverishment is far from ab- 
solutely correlated to his family's financial 
circumstances. Furthermore, he added, the 
arbitrary designation of poverty-stricken 
families as those earning less than $4,000 a 
year is unrealistic in the bay area. 

Trustee Sherman McCormick was the only 
board member to vote against rejecting the 
EOA funds. He said the district should take 
every advantage of EOA funds and programs 
that offer hope of salvaging even one child.“ 
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The other four trustees supported a reso- 
lution for district officials to “pursue a pro- 
gram centered on remedial reading—but not 
limited to it—financed entirely by the school 
district.” 


Iron Curtain Doesn’t Stop Flow of Isle 
Pineapple Juice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF Hawar 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure we are unanimous in the belief 
that the Iron Curtain must continue to 
be penetrated if we are to reach the op- 
pressed masses of Communist satellites. 
There are many ways in which this is 
being accomplished, and Rumania shows 
some evidence of such penetration as the 
following article by Mr. Michael Gold- 
smith which appeared in the Honolulu 
Star Bulletin of August 4, 1965, relates. 

Rumania is still under Communist 
domination and there is still very little 
contact between its citizens and the free 
nations. However, there are signs which 
suggest a slackening of the police state, 
as the elite of the new society adopt west- 
ern standards of living and recreation. 

One of the signs, as observed by Mr. 
Goldsmith, was Hawaiian-made pine- 
apple juice being sipped beside the pool 
of Bucharest’s Lido Hotel. I cannot but 
feel that the spirit of American aloha as 
symbolized by Hawaii’s pineapple juice 
is beginning to penetrate the Iron Cur- 
tain to the people of Rumania, and in 
time we shall be able to extend a welcom- 
ing hand to Rumania as a free state. 

The article follows: 

Iron Curran DoESN'r STOP Flow or ISLE 
PINEAPPLE JUICE 
(By Michael Goldsmith) 
BUCHAREST, Rumania.—Twoọo bikini-clad 


pineapple juice—made in Hawaii. 

Between them, the voice of Louis Arm- 
strong sang “Mack the Knife,” from a port- 
able tape recorder. 

The restaurant overlooking the pool was 
crowded with elegantly dressed Rumanians, 
their cars parked outside on Magheru Boule- 
vard. 

This is Communist Rumania’s “new B80- 
ciety,” the elite of the regime, enjoying rap- 
idly improving living standards and a grad- 
ual relaxation of the police state system. 

They include party officials, technicians, 
artists, professional men, university profes- 
sors, executives in state enterprises and their 
families, 

Many—but not all—are Communist Party 
members. They have learned to make the 
best of the Communist system and by West- 
ern standards they live fairly well. 

Luxuries such as Scotch whisky and Amer- 
ican cigarettes are freely on sale—at luxury 
prices. American-made chewing gum is in 
demand at the equivalent of 15 cents a stick. 

Some of the women delegates at the re- 
cent congress of the Rumanian Communist 
Party appeared in styles copied from Paris 
models—and managed to change dresses 
twice or three times during the long work- 
ing day. 

It will be years before Bucharest has a 
parking problem. Automobile imports dou- 
bled last year, but still totaled only 8,600 
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cars for a population of 19 million. 

Most of the automobiles went to mem- 
bers of the elite in the big cities. They alone 
can afford 36,000 lei for a 600-CC miniature 
car from Italy. The equivalent of $2,000 at 
the most favorable tourist exchange rate— 
or a full year’s salary for a factory manager. 

To an unskilled farmworker, the same car 
may represent his total income for more than 
25 years. 

The relative prosperity visible in the big 
cities is still undreamed of in most rural 
areas. Foreign tourists who stop in some of 
the poverty-stricken villages off the beaten 
track often find the population gathered 
around to stare at cars. 

Western newspapers have gone on sale in 
Bucharest's main hotels this year, but they 
are intended mainly for foreign tourists. 

Contacts between private Rumanian citi- 
zens and Western diplomats are still rare and 
furtive—a hangover from the Stalinist years 
when any Rumanian seen talking to a for- 
eigner became a suspect. 

The old fears are disappearing slowly. Ru- 
manian guests are beginning to appear at 
Western diplomatic dinner parties. 

The U.S. Embassy gives a weekly showing 
of American feature films, admission free. 
The only Rumanians who come to see the 
films are Embassy employees. 

A weekly U.S. 8 cultural bulletin 
printed in Rumanian sometimes disappears 
in the mails, although it is circulated by 
agreement between the two Governments. 

As in other Communist countries, party 
control over artists and writers is being re- 
laxed, but the party's watchful eye remains. 

A group of young writers meeting on the 
premises of the Rumanian Writers Union 
calls itself the Nicolae Labis Circle. 

Labis was a young Rumanian poet who 
killed himself in despair over Soviet suppres- 
sion of the 1956 Hungarian uprising. are 
poems and short stories are appearing in 
print, and the group's use of his name shows 
how the wind has turned. 

The group's literary weekly, Luceafarul 
(Evening Star), is regarded as the mouthpiece 
of unorthodox opinion in Rumania. 


To Trade or Not To Trade With Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much speculation and much discus- 
sion about proposals to increase trade 
with Russia and other Communist-bloc 
countries. Recently, most of the atten- 
tion has been focused on the possibility 
of additional sales of wheat, and per- 
haps other agricultural commodities, to 
Russia. The present provision that 50 
percent of any such sales must be trans- 
ported on American ships has been wide- 
ly discussed, while hardly anyone talks 
of the moral issue involved. In my opin- 
jon, the 50-percent restriction should 
have never been approved. It should, 
therefore, be removed and when removed 
the real issue of trading with Russia at 
this time should be fully debated in a 
calm and dispassionate manner. It ap- 
pears the basic question is whether we 
should trade at all with Russia at the 
very time she aids our enemy in Vietnam. 
In a recent column, Victor Riesel pre- 
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sents an interesting discussion of the 
National Maritime Union’s views, and 
I am, therefore, inserting it in the Rec- 
orp. I sincerely trust leaders of the 
Maritme Union prefer the view expressed 
by our colleague, Paur FINDLEY and, if 
so, they should withdraw their objection 
to removing the shipping restriction and 
join all Americans in efforts to fully ex- 
plain and debate the overriding moral 
issue of trading with the enemy. Is it 
consistent to fight communism with the 
one hand and to feed it with the other? 
INSIDE Lanpon—LONGSHOREMEN’S CHIEF Says 
Ir Writ “TAKE THE MARINES” TO CHANGE 
Labor's Polier ON WHEAT TO RUSSIANS 


(By Victor Riesel) 


New Yorx.—The Russians will have to 
choose between “propaganda and pumper- 
nickel,” 

That's how the peppery Teddy Gleason, 
leader of 60,000 longshoremen put it when 
we talked dockside of reports that the So- 
viet. Government was not purchasing U.S. 
wheat and other grains because of American 
labor's insistence that half the shipments go 
in American-flag vessels. 

‘There was nothing t in the voice 
of the bantam president of the International 

oremen's Association (ILA). 

Quietly Gleason said it would take the 
marines to get grain loaded onto any ship, 
American or foreign, in Atlantic or gulf 
coast ports, if U.S. shippers did not get half 
the business. 

And unless Gleason's followers load that 
grain, it won't get into the cargo holds. If 
“the marines" handle it, the American ships 
won't sail because their crews belong to 
Paul Hall's militant Seafarers, or the Na- 
tional Maritime Union. If the Government 
mans the ship, the marine engineers will 
strike again. 

They're all bound up in the Joint Mari- 
time Labor Committee, headed by Gleason. 

“We will stand by the 50-50“ agreement 
we made with President Johnson in February 
1964 and we believe he will not pressure us 
into abandoning it,“ explained Gleason. 
“The word from the wheat bowl is that the 
Russians are not buying from us because 
American shipping costs are too high. True, 
the American shipping costs are some 6% 
percent above the fees of the slave labor 
foreign-fiag ships. But the Russians are 
spending a hundred times that 6½ percent 
on subversive propaganda against us; and 
on guns, missiles, and ground weapons for 
North Vietnam; and a million dollars a day 
to bolster Fidel Castro. 

“Furthermore, to our definite knowledge, 
some of the wheat, which other nations are 
selling to the Soviets, is being transferred to 
Cuba and the Vietcong now.” 

Gleason and those of his colleagues such 
as the juggernaut Paul Hall would prefer 
that all grain shipments cease. But they're 
willing to move the cargoes as long as Presi- 
dent Johnson requests it. 

These anti-Communist labor men assert 
the Soviet Government is not really con- 
cerned with saving money involved. The 
unionists firmly belleve that the Russian 
propagandists just don't want their people 
to see American-flag vessels heaved into Red 
ports. 

Two years ago, when U.S.-fiag ships de- 
livered grain to Odessa and other Black Sea 
ports, the Russian populace hailed American 
sailors and treated them like heroes. This, 
the Moscow government, now seeking the 
Vietcong and Ho Chi-minh forces as allies, 
considers a hazard to its Asian alliances. 

Certainly, say Gleason and Hall, the Rus- 
sians don't want it to appear that their agri- 
cultural, food processing, and delivery sys- 
tems have collapsed—and that they had to 
turn to imperialist America for rescue. 
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Gleason summed it up by saying the choice 
was between accepting the viewpoint either 
of Senator GEORGE McGovermw of South Da- 
kota or Representative PAVL FINDLEY, of Nli- 
nois. McGovern has said: “From every 
standpoint—economic, political, and moral— 
it makes sense for us to sell surplus wheat to 
dollar customers eyen when we disagree on 
ideology.” 

FINDLEY says: “To me it is incredible to 
even contemplate expanded trade with the 
government which provides North Vietnam 
with the surface-to-air missiles which al- 
ready have sent several U.S, airmen to their 
graves.” 

The working men of the waterfront, tough 
but not cynical, prefer Frnpury'’s position. 

The waterfront unions, which have not 
heard from President Johnson on the mat- 
ter, have had their own research departments 
analyze the extra costs to the Soviets of 
shipping half of any wheat purchases in 
American freighters. This comes to a little 
more than $6 million on a hundred million 
dollar grain sale. 

The Joint Maritime Labor Committee just 
does not believe that the $6 million actually 
makes a substantive difference to the U.S.S.R. 
The amount is “not very much more than 
the Soviets are spending every 6 months or 
sọ on bombs and terror in Venezuela, Bolivia, 
and Colombia,” one waterfront labor man 
asserted. 

At this point, Teddy Gleason gave the 
Russians the propaganda or pumpernickel 
ultimatum. 


The Real Alabama—Part LVI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, forestry management has be- 
come an essential science in our coun- 
try’s timber industry. And nowhere is 
this important science being both de- 
veloped and practiced more than in 
Alabama. 

The following article from the Birm- 
ingham News newspaper explains it: 

Virginia forests have a romantic, poetic 
tone. They are, in truth, beautiful. 
Through such forests the early Indians 
roamed and hunted in Alabama, Hernando 
DeSoto made his way through them, little 
knowing they'd become a mighty industry 
centuries later. 

But virgin timber, for all its beauty and 
beckoning sanctuary, is not half so pro- 
ductive as managed forests. For many years 
and in growing numbers, Alabamians have 
realized just that. 

Untrammeled forests in the Nation have 
proved that they will provide only about 
18 cords of mature trees an acre. A man- 
aged forest, in one lifetime, can produce 
three times that much. 

Those are hard economic facts and Ala- 
bame, with 67 percent of its land area in 
forests, has learned its lessons well. Alsa- 
bama is growing 20 percent more timber than 
it is taking from its 21.8 million acres of 
woodlands each year. For the past 30 years 
the State has added about 100,000 acres of 
forest land each year and forestry experts 
believe this rate will hold until 1980. 

“Plant the pines” has become the watch- 
word in a State that is near the top in tree 
farming in the Nation, stands second in the 
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South. Presently, the State has more than 
12 million acres in planted pines. For each 
1,000 acres of planting, 10 new jobs are 
created in industry and other related Jobs 
grow. 

While pine is the mainstay of the State’s 
forests, 95 percent of which is under private 
Ownership, hardwoods have experienced 
stout resurgence in recent years. In the pulp 
and paper industry alone, 24 percent of pulp- 
5 output derives from trees other than 
Pines. 

An enlightened lumbering industry, no 
longer intent upon cut-and-move-out prac- 
tice, intensive research at Auburn Univer- 
sity’s experiment station and a paper in- 
dustry eager to put as much or more back 
into the forests as it takes away—plus mod- 
ern forest ent—accounts for much 
Of Alabama's success in protecting one of its 
top natural resources. 

Porests primeval are things of beauty but 
SST CANEDO CHEAT A6 SNO DADE GASP 

arm, 


James Madison Said “Of Course” to 
Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a splendid back- 
ground article on home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which appeared in the 
Outlook section of the Washington Post, 
Sunday, September 12, 1965. 

This article, written by veteran Post 
writer, Richard L. Lyons, is perhaps the 
best brief history of the home rule prob- 
lem which has appeared. 

The article follows; 

James Mapison Sam “Or Course” TO HOME 
RULE 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 
After 91 years, Congress may prove James 
right about home rule for Washing- 
ton, Madison wrote in the Federalist Papers 
about residents of the Nation's Capital: “A 
Municipal legislature for local purposes, 
derived from their own suffrage, will of 
Course be allowed them.” 

“Of course,” said Madison in 1788, so cer- 
tain was he of the intention of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, where he had just 
Played a major role. And for more than 70 
Years Washington did govern its own affairs, 
a fact that may surprise opponents who still 
deny the constitutionality of home rule. 

Residents of Washington gave up voting in 
1874 when the city went tand Con- 
gress agreed to help bail it out in exchange 
lor running the place. Congress has acted 
as city council ever since, and no one in 
Washington has cast a ballot for a local of- 
ficial in the 91 years. 

Now, at last, it looks as if Congress may 
be ready to move city hall back downtown. 
President Johnson wants, the Senate has ap- 
Proved. and House action is finally assured on 
a bill to let District of Columbia residents 
elect a mayor and council. 

OL’ UNPASSABLE 

For those who came in late, this isn’t a 
Spur of the moment idea. Along with immi- 
gration reform, which now seems assured, 
home rule is the last unfinished business on 
a long list of bills that for 20 years and more 
seemed unpassable. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway, statehood for 
Alaska and Hawall, ald to education, civil 
Tights, health insurance for the aged—all 
have become law. But not home rule, which 
first passed the Senate in 1949 and has been 
approved by that body five times since. 

For 17 years, home rule was bottled up in 
the South-dominated House District Com- 
mittee. It filled volumes of congressional 
hearings, gave work to editorial writers and 
organizations dedicated to good works and 
seemed more remote than the moon. But 
that was before the days of L.B.J. 

The story of home rule begins with the 
losing of it, and the convenient guy to pin 
that on is Alexander Shepherd. He was the 
last Governor of the District during its brief 
fling with a territorial form of government 
from 1871 to 1874, and he sounds more ener- 
getic than many Commissioners who suc- 
ceeded him. 

Shepherd tried to pull the growing post- 
war W. out of the mud with an 
ambitious public works program of paving 
roads and installing running water. In 6 
months the city’s bonded indebtedness was 
greater than that of all but seven States and 
there wasn't enough money in sight to pay 
it off. 

IN THE FEDERAL FOLD 


Leading citizens, shaken by the panic of 
1873, were horrified at the thought of higher 
taxes. Throughout the century, local busi- 
nessmen had been haunted by the fear that 
the Federal Capital might move away. A 
bankrupt city wouldn’t help. And there 
was fear of the newly enfranchised Negroes, 
then about one-third of the city’s popula- 
tion. 

Congress investigated, and the solid cit- 
izens of Washington eagerly accepted a pro- 
posal under which Congress would pay half 
the city’s local expenses and run the place. 
Fear of higher taxes and Negroes control 
were important factors then as now. 

The temporary arrangement of 1874 was 
made permanent by an act of 1878 under 
which the District has been governed since. 
It provided for three Commissioners appoint- 
ed by the President to carry out laws enacted 
by Congress. The Commissioners had some 
regulatory power but not a whole lot. For 
example, until 1953 it required an annual 
act of Congress to put the city on daylight 
saving time. 

Whatever District residents may have felt 
about losing their vote, the Federal money 
looked good. 

In 1892, the Democratic Party platform 
contained a filmsy home rule plank, but 
nothing more was heard of it. 

The merchants and other solid citizens 
formed the Washington Board of Trade and 
became the local power structure, dealing 
comfortably with Congress without the an- 
noyance of local politicians. 

During 50 years of testifying on District 
suffrage, the Board of Trade has refined the 
major argument against 
that this is the Federal Capital, bel 
to all the people, and that the Federal in- 
terest should not be endangered by turning 
control over to parochial-minded people who 
happen to live here. 

F. Elwood Davis, president of the Board 
of Trade, testified at House hearings last 
month that under home rule “the priority 
interests of the Federal Government would 
be enmeshed and ultimately submerged in 
the concerns and conflicts of purely local af- 
fairs * * The Federal city—and the inter- 
ests of the Nation itself—would play second 
fiddle to the narrow demands of local precinct 
politics.” 

But the Board of Trade has testified for 
59 years in favor of national representation— 
a vote for President and for voting Members 
of the House and Senate. 


home rule. It is. 
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NEWSPAPER POSITIONS 


National representation was the crusade of 
Theodore W. Noyes, editor and proprietor of 
the W: Evening Star until his death 
in 1946. In 1888, Noyes, as a young reporter, 
wrote a series of articles in the Star express- 
ing outrage that a city could complacently 
accept being run by a Congress in which it 
re no voice, He kept hammering away at 

t. 

To Noyes and the Star, national representa- 
tion has always been more important than 
home rule. 

“The genuine American political birth- 
right,” said Noyes in later years, “is not 
municipal self-government but national rep- 
resentation.” 

With equal enthusiasm, the Washington 
Post has urged that first priority be given 
home rule, as more and also 
obtainable by statute rather than constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Until his death 2 years ago, Washington 
Post President Philip L. Graham was a leader 
of the home rule drive. At a New York 
Herald Tribune forum in 1947, where other 
featured talked about peace and 
the economy, Graham spoke about the need 
for home rule for the people of Washington. 

“Their municipal government, such as it 
is, consists of appointed proconsuls neither 
responsible nor responsive to their will,” he 
said. 


During the 1920's and 1930's sporadic con- 
gressional hearings on District suffrage made 
little distinction between the two forms of 
voting, and neither got anywhere. 

Washington Post Reporter Edward T. Fol- 
Hard remembers a hearing in 
the 1920's where an opponent thundered that 
home rule would turn Washington into a 
“black caliphate.” Negroes then numbered 
less than one-third of the population. 

NO NEW IDEAS 


No basically new ideas have been added 


proposed g 
the city back to Maryland—as the Broyhill 
bill would do now. In 1946, the late Senator 


ministration proposes along with an elected 
and council—was introduced in 1942. 


ment and called the District's voteless plight 
a “national disgrace." He added that “Con- 
gress is too busy to give proper considera- 
tion to local problems.” 

The District Suffrage Association was 
formed in 1937 with Wilbur D. Finch as 
president. He predicted the District would 
“get the vote” within a year, but was on 
firmer ground with this observation: “We 
must remember, however, that it is not a 
question of what we want but what the 
Members of Congress think we should get.“ 

In 1938, an informal citywide referendum 
turned out 95,000 voters who backed national 
representation 13 to 1 and home rule 7 to 1. 
A 1946 vote sponsored by the board of trade 


A START IN EARNEST 


The home rule movement started in 
earnest after World War II. Its springboard 


onal 

Reorganization Act of 1946, The joint com- 

mittee said Congress was too busy to waste 
its time debating minor District bills. 

“The Nation cannot afford the luxury of 

having its national legislative body * * » 
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perform the duties of a city council for the 
District of Columbia,” said the committee. 
In order to relieve Congress of this extra- 
neous workload and enable it to devote full 
attention to national legislation, we recom- 
mend that a plan for self-rule for the District 
of Columbia be provided as early as possible.” 

This triggered various actions. A small 
group. including several lawyers who had 
come here from enfranchised areas to work 
in Government before and during the war, 
formed what became the Washington Home 
Rule Committee. Its early members in- 
cluded Alexander B. Hawes, Sturgis Warner, 
Gerhard P. Van Arkel, Lloyd N. Cutler and 
Gerhard A. Gesell. 

The Central Suffrage Conference was or- 
ganized by Wilbur Finch, then president of 
the Federation of Citizens Assoctations. 

Ultimately, the effort included 50 or more 
local and national organizations which 
launched a nationwide campaign to persuade 
Congressmen to vote for home rule. They 
produced several scrapbooks of favorable edi- 
torials, but no bill. 

The list of those who worked for home rule 
would also include, as a starter, Edward 
Burling, Jr., J. C. Turner, Dr, Edward C. 
Mazique, 2 5 Shackleton, Carl Shipley, 
Herbert Leeman, Mrs. Marshall Horn- 
blower, Wee Hall, Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., 
Walter E. Washington, Frank Jelleff, Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, and Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman. 

Daisy Harriman, now 95, former Minister 
to Norway, former Democratic National Com- 
mitteewoman for the District, marched for 
women’s suffrage 50 years ago and worked 
actively for home rule until she was past 90. 

At the Capitol, the then chairman of the 
House District Committee, Evererr M. DMK- 
sen, of Illinois, reacted to the LaFollette- 
Monroney report by creating a subcommittee 
on home rule. Former Representative 
James C. Auchincloss, Republican, of New 
Jersey, was chairman. 

Auchincloss moved the first home rule bill 
to the House floor, where it was debated for 
2 days in 1948 and then, under threat of a 
southern filibuster, was set aside by a Con- 
gress anxious to adjourn for political con- 
ventions. 

“The government of no city in a democracy 
can possibly be efficient,” Auchincloss had 
told the House, “unless it is controlled by 
the people who live here and is responsible 
to them.” 

The Auchincloss bill bore little resem- 
blance to the present home rule measure. It 
provided for an elected mayor and council, 
but all their major proposals would have had 
to be ratified by Congress. It provided for 
dual voting; people living here but claiming 
voting residence elsewhere could vote in both 
places. It contained no assurance of a Fed- 
eral payment. 

That was the first and so far only time the 
House debated home rule. The Senate Dis- 
trict Committee, run by northerners, sent a 
steady flow of home rule bills to the floor. 
The Senate approved them in 1949, 1952, 
1955, 1958, 1959, and this year. 

In 1949, a lively young member of the 
House District Committee, John F. Kennedy, 
filed a discharge petition to send the home 
rule bill to the floor, He announced that the 
petition, officially secret until filled up, had 
collected 211 of the required 218 signatures. 
men Members started scratching their 
names off—a fatal malady that afflicted all 
home rule petitions until this year. 

This and other tactics which kept home 
rule off the House floor were largely credited 
to Representative Howarp W. SmrrH, Dem- 
ocrat, of Virginia. Even after he became 
chairman of the potent Rules Committee, 
Smr stayed on the District Committee to 
make sure that neither home rule nor other 
bills he considered dangerous passed. 

In addition to Kennedy, another lively 
young Congressman who signed the 1949 
petition was Richard M. Nixon. With six 
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other Republicans, he sent out a letter to his 
GOP colleagues declaring that the opposi- 
tion to home rule basically reflected opposi- 
tion to civil rights legislation. 

Seeing an opportunity to brighten the 
Republican civil rights image by backing 
self-government, the letter said that the 
Democrats “have left a fumbled ball on the 
fieki and we can pick it up and score the 
victory." 

Fifteen years ago, home rule was not gen- 
erally considered a racial issue, Washing- 
ton still was only about one-third Negro. 
Some pro-segregationist Southerners signed 
the Kennedy discharge petition. Only in the 
last few years, as the Negro population rose 
above 50 percent, has the racial issue come 
out in the open. Much of the opposition has 
been inspired by fear that Negroes in control 
would raise taxes to meet low income needs. 

Home rule was delayed, but time refined 
the bill, brought increasing official support 
and down through the years there has even 
been some fun. 

In the 1930’s, members of the Junior cham- 
ber of commerce dressed up like Indians and 
dumped casks of tea into the Potomac, pro- 
testing taxation without representation. 

On election days, members of the League 
of Women Voters put black-draped ballot 
boxes on busy downtown corners and handed 
out leafiets on voting. 

In 1950, on the 175th anniversary of Paul 
Revere’s ride, a home ruler dressed like a 
Minuteman galloped up to the steps of the 
Capitol and was photegraphed handing Con- 
gressman Kennedy a message about voting. 

PRESIDENTIAL SUPPORT 


In 1948, President Truman became the 
first President to urge home rule for Wash- 
ington, Each of his successors has followed 
suit. 

In the summer of 1948, Sturgis Warner 
and Louis Oberdorfer, later an Assistant At- 
torney General in the Kennedy administra- 
tion, went to Philadelphia and persuaded 
the Republican National Convention to add 
home rule to its platform. Democrats had 
already done so. Both parties have pledged 
home rule ever since. 

In 1951, District Commissioner F. Joseph 
Donohue spoke out for home rule, the first 
Commissioner in many years to urge that his 
job be abolished. It soon became the Com- 
missioner’s official position. 

In 1953, the Supreme Court said that home 
rule was constitutional. In upholding two 
„ost“ public accommodation ordinances 
enacted by the territorial legislature 80 years 
before, the Court said: “There is no con- 
stitutional barrier to the delegation by 
Congress to the District of Columbia of full 
legislative power.” 

The Constitution gives Co “exclu- 
sive” jurisdiction over the District, but the 
Court said this meant only that no State 
could interfere in running the Federal City. 

By 1956, Congress had provided for official 
party elections in Washington every 4 years 
to elect national convention delegates. Last 
year, the 23d amendment gaye Washington- 
jans a vote for President. These actions 
started Washington residents back into the 
habit of voting and set up a base for electing 
a city government. Getting the vote for 
President to some extent blurred the old 
fight between national representation and 
home rule. 

And over the years, the present bill evolved. 
Dual voting was eliminated. Local actions 
would be final unless vetoed by the President 
or overridden by Congress. 

President Kennedy's major contribution 
was the automatic Federal payment formula, 
generally considered a sine qua non of effec- 
tive self-government. 

President Johnson supplied the muscle to 
move it to the House floor, where it is sched- 
uled to be considered on September 27. The 
President hasn't lost a fight in the House 
yet this year. 
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Congress Must Act on Urgent 
Water Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BROCK, Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced a bill, H.R. 10539, to establish 
a National Water Resources Trust Fund 
to look into new ways to help conserve 
the fresh water of America. 

A timely article in the American 
Legion magazine of September on plans 
to undertake a giant fresh water project 
over a 20-year period in Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico Sraphically 
underlines the real urgency for Congress 
to act immediately on this growing crisis. 

Mr. Tom Mahoney in “$100 Billion for 
Fresh Water” describes the water short- 
age problem and the need to act now. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

$100 BILLION For FRESH WATER? 

(Notr.—A gigantic water proposal for 
North America dramatizes the world water 
situation.) 


(By Tom Mahoney) 


The United States, Canada, and Mexico are 
giving serious consideration to a giant fresh 
water project. Its cost could exceed $100 
billion. It could take 20 years to build. Its 
dams, streams, lakes, tunnels, and pumping 
stations would stretch south from the 
reaches of the Arctic to northwestern 
Mexico—and east as far as the Great Lakes. 
Its name is NAWAPA, standing for North 
American Water and Power Alliance. Of the 
many huge water impoundments foreseen 
in the NAWAPA scheme to catch and hold 
diverted Arctic runoff and surplus rains of 
the Northwest, the largest would be a 500- 
mile-long lake in the Rocky Mountain 
Trench, mostly in Canada. 

Nothing highlights the growing impor- 
tance of the world’s fresh water situation 
quite so much as the seriousness with which 
this imagination-staggering project is being 
taken. Nor can it be seen in perspective 
without a summary of where we stand today 
with respect to the water dilemma. 

Throughout the world, the chief problems 
are (1) too much water, (2) too little water, 
(3) polluted water, and (4) the growth of 
human demands for water beyond the per- 
fectly normal and once satisfactory supply- 
Of these, too little water is most in the pub- 
lic eye in the United States this summer. 
Water, where it is needed, when it is needed, 
that is pure enough to drink and cheap 
enough to use in agriculture and industry, is 
one of the world’s most feverishly sought 
resources. New York and more than 1,000 
other American communities in recent 
months have had to restrict water usage to 
stretch the supply to meet the demand. The 
Northeast and some other parts of the coun- 
try in the past 4 years have had the worst 
drought in 80 years. 

Unless there is a heavy fall of rain in the 
Northeast between the writing and printing 
of these words, the New York metropolitan 
area, though most of it is lush green to the 
eye, will be in the midst of its worst drought 
in history in terms of the human demand for 
water. A New Jersey dairy recently offered 
its milk customers artesian well water at 
more than 16 cents a quart. Levels of the 
Great Lakes continue low. Even in usually 
wet Florida, scant rainfall and a flood control 
project have combined to threaten wildlife 
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and vegetation in Everglades National Park. 
Right now, a thousand of our cities probably 
aren't prepared to combat a major conflagra- 
tion on a hot summer day without severe 
Water curtailment. 

Our population is growing rapidly and we 
use more water per capita than ever before. 
At an average cost to householders of only 50 
cents per 1,000 gallons, or about 3 cents per 
day per person, it is one of the world’s great- 
est bargains. Rainfall and snowfall have not 
increased, but the demand for water in the 
United States is now 5 to 8 times as great 
as it was in 1900. Between now and 1980, if 
current population and economic growth 
Continue, it will double. 

Only the Pacific Northwest, many experts 
agree, now has both the abundance of water 
and the facilities to meet such an increase. 
This does not mean that other parts of the 
country will run out of water, but it will 
Tequire them to deal, one way or another, 
With s problem, which, in the words of a 
Senate committee, “will grow steadily worse 
until it reaches alarming proportions in the 
Years 1980 and 2000.” ~- 

The average American citizen may be stag- 
fered at how much water consumption is 
Chargeable to him each day. What he con- 
Sumes in his home is only a fraction of what 
is chargeable to him as the consumer, in 
terms of water used by farmers and industry 
to produce the products that end with him, 
Even the smallest estimate of daily water use 
Per person is well over 1,000 gallons a day, 
of which 60 gallons or so actually run 
through his faucets. Other estimates are 
more than twice that. 

According to a calculation of the National 
Water Institute, the average American now 
uses in some way 2,675 gallons of water every 
day. Only about 2 gallons of this goes 
down his throat in drink and food. All food 
Contains water. Lean meat is 50 percent 
Water. Watermelons, oranges, and other wa- 
tery fruits are as much as 95 percent water. 
But beside the water he ingests, the average 
American requires 58 more gallons a day at 
home. Every minute a shower runs, 5 gal- 
lons are used, Every fush of the tollet re- 
quires 5 to 7 gallons. We use 5 gallons daily 
to , shave, and brush our teeth. A load 
of home laundry needs 27 gallons of water 
for 3 cyclés, suds and rinses, Air condition- 
ers, automatic dishwashers, and garbage dis- 
Posals add to the water demand. 

Meanwhile, farmers somewhere are using 
766 gallons of water per consumer dally, 
growing food. Others are using 849 gallons 
to make electric power and industrial prod- 
Ucts for each of us every day. Beef cattle 
drink about 12 gallons of water dally; milk 
Cows, 20 gallons; hogs, 3; sheep, 2; chickens, 
a pint a chicken. It takes 375 gallons of 
Water to grow wheat for a pound of flour. It 
takes 13 gallons of water to brew a gallon 
Of beer, 236 gallons of water to refine a gal- 
lon of alcohol, and more than 20,000 gallons 
Of water to produce a ton of steel. A quality 
Papermill producing 600 tons of paper a day 
requires 40 million gallons of water daily. 
The availability of water is a prime consid- 
eration today in the locating of new indus- 
trial plants. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
this year came up with a different set of fig- 
ures for the average daily per capita use of 
Water. These list 65 gallons a day for the 
home, 500 for food growing and only 470 
Gallons for industry, the last divided 300 for 
fuel-electric power and 170 for manufactur- 
ing, ‘These total 1,035 gallons a day. A re- 
cent book calculates it at 1,660 gallons. Such 
differences are not surprising. Water pumped 
by utilities is measured accurately, but near- 
ly everything else involves estimates. There 
are also more than 10 million private water 
Systems, most of them suburban or farm 
Tamilies pumping from a single well, but also 
including sizable industrial operations. 
There is also a question of the meaning of 
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“use” in industry. Some production proc- 
esses consume water, others dirty or pollute 
it, and still others change it no more than 
water is changed by boiling an egg in it. The 
same water may be used“ many times and 
often 18. 

But whether our daily average per capita 
use is 1,085, 1,660 or 2,675 gallons, it is a lot 
of water. Where does it come from? The 
average U.S. nationwide 30 inches fall of rain 
and snow a year drops an average of 22,000 
gallons of water a day for every American. 
More than two-thirds of this goes back to 
the skies through transpiration of plants and 
evaporation. The U.S. Geological Survey cal- 
culates that only 6,000 gallons per person 
per day flow into streams and waterbearing 
strata and become available for use. Allow- 
ing for floods, untrapped runoff and other 
variables, the Department of Commerce cal- 
culates that only a third of this—2,000 gal- 
lons—will be available most of the year. 
This figure is close to what the above cal- 
culations say we are now using. 

Water problems are even more serious 
abroad. In the Middle East, Israel is on the 
brink of war with the United Arab Republic 
over the headwaters of the Jordan River. 
Israelis guard their reservoir above the Sea 
of Galilee like Fort Knox and have shelled 
bulldozers working on Arab water projects 
near the frontier. In India, lack of water 
and contaminated water kill more people 
than tuberculosis and cancer combined. In 
New Delhi, some hospitals haven't had 
enough water to sterilize surgical instru- 
ments. The World Health Organization esti- 
mates that every year 500 million people suf- 
fer from disabling diseases associated with 
unsafe water supplies and that diarrheal dis- 
seases caused by poor water kill 5 million in- 
fants. Water has to be barged to the Greek 
Islands and some of our own Virgin Islands. 
In some places over the world, street vendors 
sell water of doubtful quality at high prices. 

“Anybody who can solve the problem of 
water,” said the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, “will be worthy of two Nobel Prizes— 
one for peace and one for science.” 

Most notable of the many who are attempt- 
ing to do so is President Lyndon B, Johnson. 
He documented his interest in a foreword to 
a book by the late Senator Robert S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma, saying: “I am keenly aware that 
water management is our No. 1 economic 
problem. As a Texas rancher, I have learned 
the hard way about the trials of flood and 
drought.” 

Throughout the Nation we will 
about $10 billion on research and develop- 
ment of water resources next year, of which 
the Federal Government's share will be up 
from $1.2 to $1.9 billion, endorsed 
by the President and backed by Congress in- 
clude: (1) stepping up the Department of the 
Interior's program to desalt sea water, initi- 
ated under President Eisenhower and includ- 
ing efforts to develop desalination economi- 
cally with atomic energy; (2) stepped up 
Federal measures to prevent pollution, in- 
cluding increased Federal aid for municipal 
waste treatment facilities; and (3) increases 
in Federal funds for the Committee on Water 
Resources Research of the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology. 

Other U.S, agencies that will share in 
water-control and development projects next 
year include: The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; the National Science Foundation; the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; and the Cabinet 
Departments of Agriculture; Commerce; 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and Defense. 
The Army Corps of Engineers, incidentally, 
has been dealing with water problems longer 
than any other government agency. Presi- 
dent James Monroe turned to this for 
a survey of the Ohio River in 1820 when West 
Point was the only school teaching en- 
gineering in the country. While the flooded 
Mississippi spread ruin last spring, six great 
dams built by the Corps of Engineers checked 
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and conserved the water of the swollen Mis- 
souri River. 

On the worldwide level, the United States 
is taking part in the International Hydro- 
logical Decade. Hydrology is the science of 
water on land. The Decade is a 10-year pro- 
gram during which the scientists of some 
60 nations will study all aspects of water 
under the sponsorship of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Orga- 
nization. The world's water supply will be 
mapped more accurately than ever before. 
There will be expeditions to measure the 
melting rates of glaciers and to see what 
happens to the runoff water. Taking part 
will be the World Health Organization, the 
World Meteorological Organization, the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, and the 
International Council of Scientific Unions. 
By extending the studies, which began this 
year, over a whole decade, participants be- 
lieve they can provide reliable data for large- 
scale projects to meet the needs of 1975, 
These already are being proposed. 

How can we increase our fresh-water sup- 
ply? Remedies fall into three categories: 
(1) reducing our need for water; (2) making 
more efficient use of our present water sup- 
ply: (3) finding new sources of water of 
which the NAWAPA project, which we'll take 
up last, is one of the most dramatic examples. 

The individual householder isn't apt to be 
willing or able to reduce his direct use of 
water except on an emergency basis. But in- 
dustry has made considerable progress in 
this direction in recent years. 

Many companies have found it economical 
and efficient, as well as good community 
relations, to clear their water of pollutants 
so it can be used over and over. A 1949 Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ survey 
found only 18 percent of 3,000 reporting com- 
panies with facilities for treating their 
wastes. Ten years later, 69 percent had fa- 
cilities. In 1948, elght States formed the 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion. Less than 1 percent of the 34% mil- 
lion people living along the Ohio and only 
38 percent of the sewered population in its 
basin were served by sewage treatment 
plants. Treatment plants now serve 90 per- 
cent of the sewered population in the Ohio 
Valley, and four-fifths of the industrial estab- 
Ushments there have waste control and 
treatment facilities. There are now many 
other interstate commissions. 

The chemical industry spends more than 


standing antipollution records, but are show- 
ing others how to do likewise. DuPont even 
imported four alligators to deal with nutria 
(a muskrat-like rodent) sabotaging pond 
walls and canal banks at its plant in Victoria, 


tinue to dump untreated wastes into streams, 
creating health hazards to humans and kill- 
ing fish—184 million of them in 1964, ac- 
coding to the U.S, Public Health Service. 
Much water can be conserved by curbing 


the heat of the sun, and elimination by 
chemicals of water-consuming weeds, an- 
other possible means of conserving water, 

new sources of water, we 


As to finding 
have NAWAPA, desalination of sea water, 
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cloud seeding and the suggestion that big 
icebergs be towed from the Antarctic to 
California. A Scripps Institution of Ocean- 


chemicals dropped from lanes has fewer 
advocates now than it did before New York 
City amassed lawsuits totaling $1.25 million 
from farmers and resort operators after 1950 
efforts. Most cloud seeding to date has been 
with silver iodide and dry ice, but recent re- 
search sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation at the University of Chicago and 
the University of Wisconsin indicate that 


ing requires moist clouds that might produce 
rain anyway. 
Desalination of sea water, which is about 


all the previous centuries. Julius Caesar is 
said to have obtained a little fresh water for 


had desalting equipment since the 14th cen- 
tury and our nuclear aircraft carrier Enter- 
prise has four distillation units that produce 
280,000 gallons of fresh water daily. The new 
France has four units with a similar 


Only in recent years, however, have there 
been sizable desalting plants on land. Three 


Fla., and freezing processes at Cornell Univer- 
sity and elsewhere. Coalinga, Calif., and 
Buckeye, Ariz, now meet all their modest 
needs by treatment of the brackish local 
water. 

As research continues and atomic power 
is explored, sea water costs probably will 
drop further, though not in the near future. 
There is no question, however, of the prac- 
ticality of desalination for arid areas over- 
seas. Big desalination plants now serve Aru- 
ba in the West Indies and Kuwait in the 
Middle East. The abundant oil at Kuwait 
fires a plant obtaining 5 million gallons of 
fresh water a day from the Persian Gulf. 

Israel, which now has three small desalina- 
tion plants, is planning to bulld one 75 to 
100 times larger than any in the world. It 
will cost $200 million, of which President 
Johnson has agreed that the United States 
will supply $50 million. It will use nuclear 
power simultaneously to generate electricity 
and to desalt sea water. A similar plant is 
being urged for Los Angeles. New York 
State plans a $4.7 million nuclear power and 
desalting plant on Long Island Sound in 
Suffolk County, to be bullt by 1968. 

But of all the single projects now en- 
visioned, NAWAPA is one of the boldest and 
most promising for at least 33 of our States, 
central and western Canada, and northwest- 
ern Mexico. It was conceived by Ralph M. 
Parsons, a Navy veteran of World War I 
and head of the big Los Angeles engineering 
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and construction firm bearing his name. 
Parsons proposes bringing south water now 
going to waste in Alaska, Canada and the 
northwest United States—by a series of enor- 
mous artificial lakes, dams, tunnels and 
canals. There would be a connection 
through Canada to the Great Lakes and 
water provided to help maintain their levels. 
Some 20 years and $100 billion, about the cost 
of our moon program, would be required for 
NAWAPA. 

Though it is the biggest construction proj- 
ect ever proposed, NAWAPA Involves no 
new technology, nothing that is untried. 
The dams, reservoirs, tunnels, canals and 
power-generating plants are the same sort 
that Ralph Parsons, Henry Kaiser and other 
big contractors have been building. There 
simply will be more of them. The largest 
dam envisioned would be at Chitina on Alas- 
ka's Copper River, rising some 600 to 800 feet 
above the streambed. 

NAWAPA’s bold sweep can best be studied 
on a map. The headwaters of the Yukon 
and Tanana Rivers would be dammed, also 
the upper reaches of the Fraser, Columbia 
and Kootenay Rivers. The immense amount 
of water to be stored in the Rocky Mountain 
Trench in a lake 500 miles long, would be ad- 
jacent to Banff and Jasper National Parks. 
The trench is an area of mountain grandeur 
whose artificial inland sea would produce 
scenic and recreation benefits as well as 
power and water. 

Proponents say the project will conserve 
enough water to irrigate 86,300 square miles. 
In delivering 20 million acre-feet of water to 
Mexico, the plan would enable that country 
alone to develop eight times as much new 
irrigable land as the Aswan High Dam will 
give Egypt. 

It would not interfere with present Co- 
Iumbia and Colorado River projects except 
to make more water available for them. 
Eventually it would provide a navigable 
waterway from Vancouver on the Pacific to 
Lake Superior. This canal also would de- 
liver irrigation water to the northern plains 
from Alberta to South Dakota and increase 
the flow through the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence system. 

This gigantic project is proposed by a prac- 


from Pratt Institute’s School of Engineering 
in Brooklyn in 1916 and joined the Navy as 
landsman for a machinist's mate. He was 
mustered out in 1921 as lieutenant j.g., and 
appointed aeronautical engineer under civil 
service and assigned to complete the Aero- 
nautical Engine Testing Laboratory at the 
naval aircraft factory in Philadelphia. 

In 1924, he was assigned to the Shenan- 
doah, first American-built dirigible.. While 
aboard her on a test flight 800 miles off 
Massachusetts, he stepped off the 8-inch cat- 
walk and fell through the exterior covering 
of the ship. By grasping the edge of the cat- 
walk he was able to save himself from plung- 
ing into the sea. “His fingerprints are still 
visible on the hardened duraluminum 
frame,” reported a magazine writer aboard 
the craft. “It was the closest call I ever 
had,” recalls Parsons. He was not aboard 
when the Shenandoah ended her career in an 
Ohio crash the next year. 

After extensive experience in the engineer- 
ing and construction of petroleum refineries, 
he formed his own company in Chicago. He 
moved this to Los Angeles in 1937 to become 
the engineering nucleus of the Betchtel-Mc- 
Cone-Parsons Corp., of which he was vice 
president and director of engineering. Dur- 
ing World War II he directed big ship build- 
ing, oil refining, and power and industrial 
projects for the War and Navy Departments, 
the Maritime Commission, and the Defense 
Plant Corp. 

After the war, the Ralph M. Parsons Co. 
was reconstituted and it has since construct- 
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ed huge projects in a score of countries. 
Its Government work has included design 
and construction supervisions of guided mis- 
sile and space facilities (Minuteman, Titan, 
Nike-Zeus, and others) and civil works cov- 
ering ground-water development, water 
transmission and distillation, including a de- 
salting plant at San Diego, dams, canals, 
and irrigation. 

In Los Angeles, Parsons became acquainted 
with the farsighted ideas of Donald McCord 
Baker, a California engineer who was one of 
the world's greatest authorities on water. 
During his long career, Baker served as a 
consultant to the Los Angeles Flood Control 
District, the National Resources Planning 
Board, Colorado River Board of California 
and many other bodies. He conceived the 
idea of a continental water conservation plan 
and turned it over to the Parsons organiza- 
tion before his death in 1960, The latter 
spent 5 years in research on it and produced 
NAWAPA. 

Digested excerpts from an excellent de- 
scription of NAWAPA given on the Senate 
floor by Alaska’s Senator ERNEST GRUENING 
on July 1 are worth quoting here: 

“In Alaska, the Yukon Territory, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, tremendous quantities of fresh 
water flow unused to the sea.. Use of & 
fifth of this could transform the water pic- 
ture of large areas of Canada and at least 
25 States. Keystone of the concept is 
the 900-mile-long Mountain Trench 
in Canada (altitude 3,000 feet). * * A se- 
ries of dams and power stations will provide 
the energy to pump the Arctic's fresh water 
up into the trench. From the trench reser- 
voir, it would be pumped to a reservoir in 
the Sawtooth Mountains. From there, water 
would flow south by gravity via lined canals 
and tunnels, passing the Sawtooth Mountain 
barrier through a tunnel 80 feet in diameter 
and 50 miles long. Water for irrigation, 
power, recreational facilities, and other uses 
would flow by gravity for distribution to 
eastern Oregon, Utah, Nevada, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and northern Mexico. 
On the east slope of the Rockies water would 
be pumped into the Canadian and Purga- 
toire Rivers for distribution east of the Con- 
tinental Divide, to be drawn on by New 
Mexico, Texas, Coloradu, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma. The Peace River Reservoir 
outflow, and diversions from streams on the 
east slope of the Rockies, could supply the 
Canadian-Great Lakes Canal. In excess of 
40 million acre-feet per year would reach 
Lake Superior and provide trrigation and 
other water demands of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba, and western Ontario. This 
part of the system would also yield consid- 
erable power. 

“The NAWAPA concept includes a seaway 
between Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay via 
the Nelson River. Another seaway would 
connect Georgian Bay with James Bay. A 
navigation canal would connect the ore fields 
of Labrador and Quebec with the Great 
Lakes. These would provide Canada with 
cheap ship and barge transport, opening its 
iron ore, coal, potash, surfur, forestry, and 
agricultural resources to extensive develop- 
ment. The waterways would also contribute 
to the economic welfare of Ontario and Que- 
bec, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York— 
all associated with the Great Lakes. 

“Branching off from the Canadian-Great 
Lakes Canal, another canal, large enough for 
barges, would connect with the Missouri and 
Minnesota River systems to serve the needs 
of Montana, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa. This concept 
offers means of solving problems otherwise 
insoluble, It will alleviate falling levels and 
pollution of the Great Lakes and augment 
the power potential of the Niagara and St. 
Lawrence Rivers, Good quality water in 
bulk could be supplied the States now using 
Colorado River water, which is excessively 
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high in minerals in its lower area. The ex- 
cess salinity of Colorado River water de- 
livered to Mexico under treaty would be re- 
duced, removing a periodic source of interna- 
tional friction. To create NAWAPA it would 
be necessary only to do what we have done 
Many times before, but on a much grander 
scale.“ 

NAWAPA would create tens of thousands 
of jobs. It would directly benefit scores of 
industries. It would require $5 billion in 
construction equipment and tools, 100,000 
tons of copper and aluminum, 30 million tons 
of steel, and $25 billion in labor. It is calcu- 
lated to provide western North America with 
adequate water for the next 100 years. 

But there are many obstacles. Premier W. 
A. C. Bennett, of British Columbia, is against 
exporting water to the United States. Some 
fear ruin for the Columbia River salmon in- 
dustry. In a letter to the magazine Science, 
Which has lauded the project, à Canadian 
Wrote: May we suggest instead that it 
Would be more logical for the people to move 
Where the water is? * * We would be glad 
to welcome you to our invigorating climate. 
Please bring your industries with you.” 

But if we can negotiate with anybody, we 
should be able to do so with Canada and 
Mexico. Senator Franx Moss, of Utah, chair- 
man of a Senate subcommittee that has 
Made a preliminary study of NAWAPA feels 
it may rank in importance with the Louisi- 
ana Purchase in the development of the 
West. It is not only completely feasible,” 
he says, “it is almost inevitable.” 


Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard Business 
Rises to $70 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
island State of Hawaii is once again 
Meeting the challenge of our times and 
Proving its economic and strategic value 
to our country.” The current crisis in 
Vietnam has created a need that only 
Hawaii could meet adequately. During 
the last fiscal year the naval shipyard 
at Pearl Harbor overhauled 52 ships, 
Modernized 2 destroyers and performed 
emergency repair work on ships en route 
to Vietnam. 

A summary of the work being ac- 
complished by Hawali's Pearl Harbor 
Naval Shipyard is found in the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the Hono- 
lulu Star Bulletin of August 17, 1965: 
Navy Surrrarp Bustness RISES To 

MILION 

The State's largest industrial employer did 
nearly $70 million worth of business d 
the fiscal year ended June 30, up $5,700,000 
from a year earlier. 

Rear Adm. E. Alvey Wright, commander of 
Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, said the up- 
turn was due principally to overhaul work 
on submarines, and emergency repair work 
On ships en route to Vietnam. 

Wright said the work pace should remain 
— saa possibly increase in the months 


$70 


In order to meet this workload, the work 
Torce is being expanded by 500 workers dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, 

There are openings for engineers, marine 

pipefitters, and machinists, 
Wright 
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He hopes most of these needed skills can 
come from people already living in Hawaii 

During the past year, the shipyard over- 
hauled: 52 destroyers, submarines, and sery- 
ice force ships of the Pacific Fleet. 

Two World War II vintage destroyers were 
modernized to meet the needs of modern 
warfare during the year, and more than 
$700,000 was spent to retrain a large segment 
of the shipyard's work force. 

This was necessary, Wright commented, to 
keep abreast of the technological improve- 
ments in nuclear submarines and guided 
missile ships. 

Last year’s shipyard payroll was $40 mii- 
lion and more than $2 million in supplies 
and services was purchased from numerous 
island business firms, making the shipyard 
& major contributor to the local economy. 

In addition, $650,000 of naval ship repair 
work was contracted to commercial ship- 
yards and industrial companies in Hawaii. 


Letter on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived many, many letters from constit- 
uents, in the past 8 months, concerning 
the grave and vexing problems which 
this country faces in Vietnam. But I 
have received none more sensible and 
more compelling, I think, than one from 
Mr. Robert R. von Oeyen, Jr., of Lam- 
bertville, in the Second Congressional 
District of Michigan, which I am privi- 
leged to represent. 

I would like to share Mr. von Oeyen’s 
letter with my colleagues, and place it at 
this point in the RECORD: 


‘Deak REPRESENTATIVE VivIAN: Unfortu- 
nately, those of us who support a certain as- 
pect of Government policy very seldom make 
that support known, Despite how your mail 
may be running, I'm sure you realize that 
most of us support the President insofar as 
the war effort in Vietnam is concerned. Very 
few of us like the situation—but most of us 
know that the present military policy in Viet- 
nam is necessary not only for the well-being 
of the South Vietnamese whose Government 
invited us to help them, but for the well- 
being of all southeast Asia. 

Most of us (I hope) also realize that the 
situation in Vietnam is caused by both ns- 

„and international communism, 
waich is the socioeconomic, political, and re- 
ligious moving force behind the nationalists 
who are the Vietcong. Their relation to 
North Vietnam and indirectly to China is 
obvious. The Vietcong may eventually be 
beaten by US. military might and the troops 
of South Vietnam. But, and this is most im- 
portant, the problems which caused them to 
seek a Communist solution will still exist. 
These must be solved—for the well-being of 
the South Vietnamese, and ultimately for the 
well-being of the United States. To solve 
these problems a program of reform—socio- 
economic as well as political—is vital. This 
may entail a certain degree of Government 
socialism supported by a large amount of 
US. aid. Just what must be done is a very 
difficult problem that must be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, taking into account religious dif- 
ferences, the sad tendency toward strong- 
man rule, the unnatural split between North 
and South Vietnam, and, most especially the 
plight of the peasant who makes up 85 per- 
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cent of the population of South Vietnam. We 
cannot begin too early to plan to win the 
peace in Vietnam. And we must be prepared 
for the cost to us this will take. 

I spent last year as a student in the neigh- 
boring Republic of the Philippines. I learned 


as 

Americans, 
about other nationals as the people they are, 
and not just as they relate to us—whether 
Filipinos, Vietnamese, Dominicans, Chinese, 
or whoever they are. If we would have that 
attitude, we would learn just what the prob- 
lems others have really are, and we could help 
significantly. 

Urging you to do your utmost in this area, 
Tam, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT R. von OEYEN, Jr. 


American Legion Defends Otto Otepka; 
Denounces State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Legion in its recent national con- 
vention in Portland, Oreg., is to be com- 
mended for the resolution it adopted de- 
nouncing the State Department for its 
persecution of Otto Otepka, chief secu- 
rity evaluator for that Department of 
Government. 

At the same time the Legion com- 
mended the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee for its thorough investi- 
gation of the Otepka case and bringing to 
the attention of the public the facts con- 
cerning the persecution of this dedicated 
Government employee. 

Otepka, in his long battle against the 
perjurers and others in the State De- 
partment, has had the support of past 
National Commander Don Johnson of 
the American Legion, and the resolution 
makes it clear that the Legion will tol- 
erate no undermining of the Nation's 
security through attacks upon loyal cit- 
izens, and in this case a trusted security 
officer. 


The resolution follows: 

THE 47TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, PORTLAND, OREG., 
AucusT 24-26, 1965 
Whereas Mr. Otto F. Otepka, Chief, Divi- 

sion of Evaluations, Department of State 

Office of Security, for the past 4 years has 

been subjected—on the part of his superiors 

in the Department—to undue duress, harass- 
ment, insults, and threat of dismissal; and 

Whereas on September 23, 1963, Mr. Otepka 
was advised that the Department proposed 
to remove him from his appointment with 
the Department of State on charges that he 
had violated Department directives govern- 
ing classified documents, specifically, that 
he had furnished certain classified docu- 
ments to the chief counsel, U.S. Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee; and 

Whereas Mr. Otepka met these charges, 
and appealed the dismissal notice, on grounds 
that the documents in question were turned 
over to the Senate subcommittee—then con- 


to establish the verity of his testimony to the 
subcommittee, concerning lax security prac- 
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tices in the Department of State, as opposed 
to contrary evidence offered the committee by 
his superiors; and 

Whereas the documents In question upheld 
Mr. Otepka’s testimony, and subsequent 
hearings by the subcommittee brought out 
the fact that certain of his superiors and 
other employees of the Office of Security had 
otherwise misled or misinformed the Sen- 
ate subcommittee; and 

Whereas the code of ethics for Government 
service, expressed in House-Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 175, 85th Congress, 2d 
session, requires that any person in Govern- 
ment service: Put loyalty to the highest 
moral principles and to country above loyalty 
to person, party or Government department; 


only loyalty to the United States, it also 
involves the matter of the dignity of an 

individual human being; and 
Whereas at stake in Mr. Otepka’s appeal is 
essional 


Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Portland, 
Oreg., August 24-26, 1965, That the Ameri- 
Legion the treatment which 


ate Internal Security Subcommittee in its 
thorough investigation of the Otepka case 
and related matters, and in its bringing to 
the attention of the public the true cir- 
cumstances surrounding Mr. Otepka's dis- 
missal from his important position in the 
Department of State. 


Land Reform, American Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, refresh- 
ing news came to my desk in the form of 
an editorial written by Wiliam J. Kuh- 
fuss, president of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. It reported the sub- 
stantial land reform that has occurred 
in the United States in the last 30 years. 
Today, only 20 percent of America’s 
farms are owned by someone other than 
the operator. This compares with 42 
percent 30 years ago. 

Text of the editorial follows: 

LAND REFORM, AMERICAN STYLE 

In many countries of the world, land 
reform has accompanied the struggle for 
progress or survival, The feudal system 
eventually invites unrest. Land was owned 
by a wealthy few and farmed by a peasant 
many, In land reform, would-be benevolent 
governments take land from those who own 
it and give it In small parcels to those who 
haye none. In some cases, ownership is 
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given, but usually only the right to farm is 


ven. 

Mr. Abdu N Hasson, chief administrator 
of agricultural reform in Syria, recently 
visiting Ilinois, is this 
privilege to farm in his country. In 1958. 
land reform was activated, The government 
took over all land. Large landholders were 
reduced to 80 hectares (247 acres per 
hectare) to operate. In 1963, the 80 hectares 
were reduced to 50 hectares. The would-be 
farmers with no land were given 10 hectares. 
If the job of farming does not suit the gov- 
ernment inspector, the farmer loses his 
right to farm. This is typical centralized 
control and social reform. 

The American system has been basically 
different. We have prospered by preserving 
a man’s right to earn, own, and direct. 
Under this system we have been experienc- 
ing a kind of land reform—American style. 

Thirty years ago, 42 percent of the land 
in the United States was owned by a land- 
lord and farmed by a tenant. Today, only 
20 percent of America’s farms are owned by 
someone other than the operator. 

With ownership and control must go 
responsibility. The dynamics and success of 
the American economy would indicate that 
a reasonable balance of responsibility has 
been exercised. Over-accumulations of 
capital have been retarded by taxation. 
Redistribution of wealth in America does 
take place. All too often the phrase, “shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves in three generations” 
truly illustrates redistribution does take 
place. 

The farmer has improved his lot in Amer- 
ica over the lot of farmers anywhere in the 
world and, while doing so, has improved 
America’s lot. He has been free to earn, 
own, and direct. He has also been free to 
fall. In countries where land reform has 
been imposed, all farmers are guaranteed to 
be peasants forever. We do not want this 
kind of a guarantee in America. 

People and methods change, truth and 
principles never do. As citizens, we each 
share the responsibility of preserving the 
American way. 


Excessive Power of the Executive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I do see hobgoblins—I do see a very defi- 
nite and dangerous threat to individual 
liberties in the abdication of its consti- 
tutionally given powers by the Congress 
and its total submission to one-man rule. 
I am one who is bothered by the “re- 
markable concentration of power” in the 
Executive. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the September 7, 1965, edition of 
the Wall Street Journal presents a 
frightening thesis—is this generation, 
indeed, going to bequeath in turn a 
legacy whereby a citizen is secure in his 
liberty only at the whim of the 
Executive.” 


Every Member of Congress should 


So should President Johnson. 
But, more importantly, it should be read 
by every citizen of the United States. 
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The editorial follows: 
A Brrrer LEGACY 


It is often sald that Lyndon Johnson 
wields more power than any other President, 
at least in a time of less-than-full-scale war. 
The striking thing is that this remarkable 
concentration of power apparently bothers 
50 few people. 

The concern is not necessarily or only 
about how Mr. Johnson himself uses the 
power. Apart from the fact that he is rap- 
idly adding to it through the expansion of 
the Executive, he impresses most of the Na- 
tion as a man of restraint. More troubling 
is the meaning for the future, since it is 
plain that the country would be In deep 
difficulty if a man of dictatorial bent were 
ever elected, what with so much authority 
already embedded in the Office. 

An answer to that, perhaps, is that in 
such a circumstance Congress would rise up 
and if necessary impeach the man; we still 
do have the machinery to prevent or correct 
excesses. Yet a major reason for the rise 
of the Executive is that Congress has for 
decades permitted a steady erosion of its 
responsibilities and prerogatives. 

Moreover, there is no diminution in the 
incessant clamor of special interests for still 
further extensions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is to say the power of the 
Presidency. It is almost unbelievable but 
unfortunately the case that this Federal 
mystique has grown by leaps and bounds— 
an insistence, contrary to all experience, 
that Federal authority can solve problems 
where others have failed. 

A relatively small but revealing case in 
point: With prodigious lack of foresight, 
local politiclans in New York City and other 
places in the Northeast neglected to assure 
sufficient water supplies to withstand a 
Discomfort is here and now, dis- 


The administration, in response, decrees 
New York City and other sections to be dis- 
aster areas (the government of the city is a 
disaster, that is for sure) and extends finan- 
cial ald. How much good it will do is de- 
batable, but it is one more Federal intrusion 
that would have been entirely unnecessary 
had there been elementary competence at 
the local level. 

Thus the localities, the States, the special 
interests reach out to Washington; at the 
same time the Federal officials exercise all the 
ingenuity at their command in figuring out 
new areas to invade, new responsibilities to 
take over. It is a formidable interaction. 
Repeated over and over, in endless variety 
and in ever widening circles, and coupled 
with the complacency of Congress, it is build- 
ing a Presidential force against which there 
seems no effective countervailing power. 

Even this very evident buildup does not, 
so far as can be judged, excite any great 
worry or even interest; those who suggest a 
possible threat to liberties In the process are 
accused of seeing hobgoblins. 

If there is indeed no danger, it may be 
asked why the architects of this Govern- 
ment took such extraordinary pains to pre- 
vent the emergence of a tyrant and to bind 
down each Federal branch in the chains of 
the Constitution. They, at any rate, knew 
that governments easily degenerate into dic- 
tatorships, The development should be still 
less mysterious to people of the totalitarian- 
scarred 20th century. 

Whether practical political means of re- 
dressing the balance any longer exist, w® 
would hesitate to venture; certainly they are 
hard to visualize. But that difficulty does 
not excuse anyone, least of all Congress, from 
looking at what is happening and consider- 
ing what recourse might be feasible. 

It would be a bitter outcome if this gen- 
eration, legatees of free institutions, were to 
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bequeath in turn a legacy whereby the citi- 
zen is secure in his liberty only at the whim 
Of the Executive. 


George Durst: Metallurgist, Inventor, and 
Gentleman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
20, 1965, a ceremony was held at the 
Metals and Controls Division of Texas 
Instruments, Inc., in Attleboro, Mass., 
Marking the manufacture of the one- 
millionth pound of clad metals for the 
new coinage established under the Coin- 
age Act of 1965. 

I was pleased to be able to attend that 
ceremony and witness the metal-bonding 
Process in operation. I was particularly 
interested to learn that the perfection of 
the process was the result of the in- 
ventiveness of a single individual, a man 
whose life has been devoted to the prog- 
ress of technology in the field of metal- 
lurgy. That man is George Durst. 

The conversion of U.S. coinage from 
traditional coin silver to alloys contain- 
ing no silver was dependent upon a work- 
able metallic substitute for the coin sil- 
ver. The “Treasury Staff Study of Silver 
and Coinage,” compiled after 2 years of 
intensive research and investigation, rec- 
Ommended the use of clad metals for a 
hew system of coins; a copper core clad 
with an alloy of copper and nickel. The 
feasibility of converting to clad metals, 
thereby conserving our Nation's dwin- 
dling silver supply for vital national de- 
fense and industrial uses, would not have 
been possible but for George Durst, who 
Derfected the metal-bonding process. 

While it is true that some new methods 
of uniting metals into composites are 
being explored and some older, slower 
and more costly methods of bonding 
metals are still used, this man pioneered 
the first continuous, versatile and low- 
Cost bonding technique. It is his process 
Which, in significant measure, is con- 
tributing to the Bureau of the Mint’s 
Supply of clad metal for reliable change- 
Over to silverless dimes and quarters. 

A native of Austria and graduate of 
the Technical University in Vienna, he 
Gained his metallurgical proficiency in 
the leading metals-producing companies 
of Europe. Fleeing from Nazi tyranny to 
the United States in 1939, he encountered 
Considerable personal misfortune. Over- 
Coming the hardships of displacement by 
War, he arrived in the city of Attleboro, 
Mass., to begin anew. He became a nat- 
Uralized American citizen in 1945 and his 
personal and professional accomplish- 
ments exemplified a life of usefulness and 
reputation to his adopted city, State and 

Country. 

Upon coming to Attleboro, he joined 
the General Plate Division of Metals and 
Controls Corp., which today is known as 
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the Metallurgical Products Group of 
Metals and Controls, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Texas Instruments, 
Inc. He progressed in that organization 
from the position of technical assistant, 
to that of manager of its research and 
development effort. And, in the field of 
metal bonding, under his leadership— 
continuing to the present day—that re- 
search effort is preeminent in the area 
of advancing clad metal processes. Now 
retired, he continues to serve as a valued 
metallurgical consultant to Texas Instru- 
ments, and his keen mind as fluently as 
ever spurts ideas and theories for fur- 
ther advancing the technology of metals 
cladding. 

Aside from the scores of United States 
and foreign patents he has been granted 
in his field, which, indeed, qualify and 
establish his renown as a metallurgist, 
he is thought of:by his neighbors and 
associates not as a metallurgist at all, 
but rather as a kind and true gentleman. 

It is a privilege for me to bring the 
accomplishments of Mr. George Durst 
of Attleboro, Mass., to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House. His tech- 
nical expertise in the phenomena of 
metals has made possible the application 
of clad metals to advance the design, 
improve the quality, and often lower the 
cost of innumerable consumer and in- 
dustrial products. No company working 
on the technical frontier—and few 
countries in the hard core—of the dur- 
able goods industries have not benefited 
from the clad metals made practicable 
by his processes and apparatus. In the 
years ahead, materials fabricated by his 
processes will make possible new prod- 
ucts with performance characteristics 
otherwise impossible to achieve. Clad 
metal coinage is but one example. 


Nikola Petkoy Memorial Observance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic story of the establishment of Com- 
munist dictatorships in the nations of 
Eastern Europe is well known. In direct 
violation of sacred agreements to support 
self-determination and freedom for these 
peoples who had suffered so long under 
the Nazi occupation regimes, the Soviet 
Union forced tyrannical puppet regimes 
upon them. In no other country is their 
perfidiousness and ruthlessness seen bet- 
ter than in Bulgaria. Operating through 
a front regime which relied on the terror 
of the Russian Army and local Commu- 
nist “militia” bands the Communists 
summarily executed and silenced most 
opposition groups. Eventually all op- 
position parties were either destroyed 
or kept as powerless window-dressing 
official opposition groups. 

But, Mr. Speaker, before this dismal 
history of brutality had run its course 
there appeared an example of courageous 
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resistance to the destruction of freedom 
in this tourtured land. Nikola Petkov 
was the leader of one of the non-Com- 
munist parties which fought to prevent 
the Communist takeover. Even before 
the struggle against Communist tyranny 
began at the end of the war, he had 
established a record of fighting the sup- 
porters of the Nazis in Bulgaria. When 
it became apparent that the Communists 
would not allow free elections in late 
1945, which would surely have seen them 
thrown out of the positions in which the 
Russian Army had put them, Nikola 
Petkov left the government and began 
his tragic fight. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that the Russian bayonets would 
win. But still he led the opposition, 
risking his life to keep alive the hope of 
freedom. 

Finally by July 1947 the Communists 
felt that they were ready to make their 
most atrocious move in wiping out all 
real opposition. They arrested Petkov 
on a series of ridiculous trumped- up 
charges and had their parliamentary 
majority—won earlier by rigged elec- 
tions—declare his opposition party il- 
legal. Then, in as blatant a mockery of 
a trial as Eastern Europe saw in those 
terrible days, they had Petkov convicted 
of what was the supreme crime, opposing 
their tyranny. His witnesses were intim- 
idated into falsely accusing him. One 
important witness was not allowed to 
testify, probably because the torture used 
on him made him unfit to appear. 

Mr. Speaker, in a crowning conclusion 
to his heroic stand against the Red ter- 
ror engulfing his land, Nikola Petkov 
resolutely fought the charges against 
him. He never admitted his guilt, al- 
though we may imagine the barbarities 
used in an attempt to make him justify 
the Communists’ accusations. He went 
to his martyr's death on September 23, 
1947, without ever giving in to his ene- 
mies. His judicial murder has shocked 
the civilized world and provided an ex- 
ample of courage and hope to all those 
millions still living under the despotism 
of their Communist masters. So long as 
such men will arise to fight against their 
oppressors, there can be no doubt that 
someday the countries like Bulgaria, 
whose national memorial day we honor 
now on September 23, will again be free 
and democratic. 


A Dead Marine Is a Tragedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the press is filled with tragic 
reports of American casualties in Viet- 
nam, I call to the attention of our col- 
leagues the recent words of Lt. Gen. Vic- 
tor M. Krulak, Marine commander in the 
Pacific. Commenting on a battle at Van 
Tuong, General Krulak pointed out that 
U.S. losses were “proportionately light“ 
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but he emphasized that no loss can be 
taken lightly. Said General Krulak: 

A dead Marine is a tragedy. A wounded 
one is only somewhat less of a tragedy, and 
you can't 3 esr Ar and blood with 
achievements in terms of the inspiration that 
this victory has given 8 135 le or the damage 
done to the enemy. 


Going Into Orbit With Monetary Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler’s 
trip to the financial capitals of the world 
is an important step along the road to 

our international mone- 
tary system. I would like to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to an editorial 
in the Kansas City Times of September 
8, 1965, which points out the history- 
making importance of the Secretary's 


Gora INTO Ounrr Wirnh MONETARY REFORM 


In due time you may hear almost as much 
about Henry F. Fowler's 2-week trip to 


8 


the procedures that may in 
to a new international monetary 


system to finance world growth. 
One problem of the Fowler trip is that it 
ee e rer cong tea pg and all 


Nevertheless, the fnitiative had 
to be taken, and the United States, through 
its Secretary of the Treasury, was the proper 
instrument for sparking action. 

As Fowler and George Ball of the State 


A few days ago, the International 
Monetary Fund, in effect, endorsed the Amer- 
ican call for a free world conference to 
modernize the system. Fowler and Ball 
have another point on their side: In every 
way possible, Washington has made it clear 
that it is wedded in advance to no particular 
plan of monetary reform. It would be a 
tactical error for the United States, in a 
world sensitive to the meanings of power, 
to go into this matter with a preconceived 
“American plan,” and say “This or nothing.” 
Nevertheless, if the United States must 
avoid ostensible quarterbacking, it must also 
prod its allies into some sort of conversa- 
tions in the huddle. This Fowler and Ball 
are attempting to do. The first goal, pre- 
sumably, is to initiate talks on a preparatory 
meeting at the International Monetary Fund 
session in Washington late this month. 
But the process of monetary reform will be 
a long one and other astronauts will un- 
doubtedly have flown much farther and 
much longer before there is any concrete 
result. Meantime, although the United 
States has a temporary grip on its balance-of- 
payments problem, the patterns of world 
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trade grow more intricate and among the 
newer countries, in particular, there is an 
ever-expanding need for more and more 
capital. Thus each day makes the Fowler 
trip to Europe all the more important to 
history. 


Survivorship Benefits for Servicemen VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
my last discussion on the subject of sur- 
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vivorship benefits used the example of a 
second lieutenant, and today I wish to 
include as a part of my remarks the case 
of a second lieutenant who leaves a wid- 
ow, age 23, and a child, age 3: 
SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS ror SERVICEMEN DY- 
ING FROM SEEVICE-CONNECTED CAUSES 
ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Second lieutenant, U.S. Army; 

2. Age 23 at death; 

3. Death was service connected; 

4. Four years service at death; 

5. Four years in grade at death; 

6. Assumed average monthly pay was $329; 

7. Base pay at death was $384.30 a month; 

8. Left a widow, age 23, and a child, age 3; 

9. Widow lives out her expectation of life 
(52.7 years); 

10. Child receives maximum number of 
payments; 

11. Widow does not remarry. 


Bene ſits 


Payee 


. ——— —e— 
Child. 
Widow. 


Paying agency and type of payment 


4 Until child reaches ago 


e to age 1s phon eib tei full-time training. 


Beginning at age 62. 


The New Awareness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to in- 
clude an editorial which appeared in the 
Long Island Press of Sunday, September 
12, 1965, entitled “The New Awareness.” 

Naturally, the creation of any new 
Federal agency or Cabinet-level depart- 
ment will bring with it complex problems 
and inevitable difficulties to be overcome. 
However, I am confident that, with our 
native ingenuity and know-how, we will 
be able to meet the changing times and 
the challenges of this 20th century, and 
thus leave for posterity an enviable rec- 
ord of accomplishment and achievement. 

The editorial follows: 

TRR New AWARENESS 

The creation of the new Cabinet Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
is another sign America is beginning to face 
up to its difficult future. 

As a piece of bureaucratic machinery, it 
will be no cure-all for what's ailing our 
cities and suburbs. 

At first, it will have a hard time just 
finding itself. It will start off by taking 
under its wing the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, the Federal Housing Agency, 
the Community Facilities Administration and 
the Federal National Mortgage Association. 

But then the going will get rough be- 
cause many of the most stubborn urban 
problems have ramifications beyond, below 


and above the city limits. Air and water 
pollution, delinquency, transportation, job 
training, airport planning, welfare programs, 
crime—the list is long—are now in domains 
of other Cabinet agencies. The inevitable 
frictions that will arise in sorting whose 
problem is whose will be another challenge 
on the roster of major challenges facing the 
new Agency. 

What matters is not the size and com- 
plexity of the challenges, but that we are at 
long last recognizing and facing them. The 
Urban Affairs Department is part of the new 
awareness. So are the new apportionment 
rulings by the courts giving cities the repre- 
sentation so long denied them by the en- 
trenched rural minorities. 

The new awareness, however, must be more 
than a shift of emphasis and power from 
rural to urban. It must take in the under- 
standing that what is ailing our cities is 8 
symptom of deeper problems generated by 
the new machines and the proliferating pop- 
ulations that have burst into a society 
organized for another time. 

America was originally the few against the 
wild. As the wilderness yielded, there 
emerged a fleeting moment of farm-centered 
graciousness—the New England town, the 
prairie village, graceful accommodations be- 
tween man and nature. 

But the frontier and the farm as we knew 
them are gone. The family farm has been 
replaced by a huge food-making business; a 
few men, machines and chemicals -produce 
more, on less land, than thousands did a 
generation ago. The farmer's children have 
come to town—and so has the frontier. 

Now America, instead of the few against 
the primitive wild, is the many against an 
untamed civilization. Left over from our 
yesterday's are mistaken social attitudes, 
outdated political patterns and short- 
sighted economic determinants more deeply 
entrenched than the brick, steel, and con- 
crete mistakes they create and perpetuate. 

We need less moaning for a gracious past 
that can be no more. We must face the 
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urban jungles with the same spirit of ad- 
Venture and hope that the pioneers faced 
the West. Instead of streams to ford, we 
have rivers to clean; instead of forests to 
clear, we have slums to demolish; instead 
of trails to blaze, we have subways to build. 

As we change the landscaping, let us give 
thought to the kind of life we want to lead 
in this new world; let us rethink and re- 
discover what a city is and what it’s sup- 
Posed to do and what we are supposed to 
do with it. 

As President Johnson warned when he 
signed the law creating the new urban af- 
fairs agency: “It is not enough for us to 
erect towers of stone and glass or to lay 
out vast suburbs of order and conformity. 
We must seek—and we must find—ways to 
Preserve and perpetuate in the city the indi- 
viduality, the human dignity, the respect 
for individual rights and the devotion to 
individual responsibility that have been 
parts of the American character and 
strengths of the American system.” 


Poverty Funds for Needy, Not Political 
Payoffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 31, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, many news- 
Papers are disclosing these days the man- 
ner in which the so-called war on poverty 
is subverted into a gigantic political 
patronage giveaway which aids the party 
Taithful as much, or more, than the poor. 
However, I believe few accounts put the 
case more succinctly than the following 
editorial from the New Haven Register of 
New Haven, Conn., which I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

Poverty Furs ron Neepy, Nor POLITICAL 
Payorrs 


The recent appointments of a motley col- 
lection of political hangers-on to New 
Britains Office of Economic Opportunity 
(poverty program) were so repugnant to Jo- 
seph O. Dyer, Connecticut director of the 
program, that he has declared he will cut off 
all Federal funds to New Britain unless the 
job designations are rescinded, 

Many would endorse Mr. Dyer's action and 
enjoy his choice of words. After looking 
Over the appointees and their backgrounds, 
Mr. Dyer observed: “It’s a program for the 
Poor, not a political seminar.” 

The appointments to which Mr. Dyer ob- 
jects were political. An attempt was made to 
tap Federal funds to reward the party faith- 
ful. 

Mr. Dyer would not be so adamant in his 
opposition if he thought the appointees had 
acceptable qualifications for their jobs. Al- 
bert J. Gentile, a bandleader, was selected 
for an $8,000-per-year supervisory post. His 
have TORTAS. wens Tene DE Wed A TORAO 
campaign aid to Democratic Mayor James F. 
Dawson. Frank J, Rocco, also named for an 


tive Dominic J. Badalato. 
mended by Mr. Badalato who is a member of 
New Britain's Office of Economic Opportunity 
Committee. And two other members of this 
committee wound up with §5,000-a-year job 
appointments. 

This prompted this pertinent observation 
from Mr. Dyer: “It is only 83 par- 
Uamemtary courtesy that you do not vote 
yourself into office.” 
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Mr, Dyer's determination to cut off Federal 
funds to New Britain for its war-on-poverty 
program will exasperate the politicians who 
must keep the underlings happy. By his 
action Mr. Dyer certainly is exercising good 
executive commonsense and shows he recog- 
nizes the responsibilities of his office. 

New Britain isn't the only city in the State 
with such abuses in the selection of totally 
unqualified, if not incompetent, personnel 
for the OEO program. His rigid review of 
appointees should be retroactive, New Haren 
might be a good starting point. 


The Sinking U.S. Merchant Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of the Vietnam conflict, a number 
of shortcomings in our defense posture 
have been highlighted. 

The Los Angeles Times in an editorial 
on September 3, 1965, discusses the 
weakened condition of our merchant 
marine. The editorial dramatically il- 
lustrates the effect this condition can 
have on our ability to carry forward in 
Vietnam by citing examples showing de- 
lays in shipments to our servicemen. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
place the editorial in the RECORD: 

{From the Los eae amiss Times, Sept. 


Tun SINKING U.S. MERCHANT FLEET 


For the last 2 weeks, 3,000 tons of mili- 
tary cargo destined for U.S, forces in Vietnam 
has been shuttled around the Long Beach 
docks, in search of a carrier. 

Efforts to move the cargo, first by a Mexi- 
can and then by a Greek freighter, failed, 
In the one case it was because the Mexican 
Government didn’t want a ship flying its flag 
to enter the war zone, in the other because 
the Greek crew refused to go to Vietnam. 

Now, belatedly, a U.S.-fiag carrier has been 
found to do the job. The material should be 
on its way to Vietnam shortly. 

If nothing else, the fiasco at Long Beach 
has again illuminated an increasingly critical 
maritime problem, the shortage of US.-flag 
carriers and the subsequent need to rely on 
not always reliable foreign vessels to move 
American Government cargoes. 

It has also led to charges by the president 
of the National Maritime Union, Joseph 
Curran, that the Defense Department is vio- 
lating U.S. laws on transport of military 
goods. These laws say that military cargoes 
must be carried on American ships—if those 
ships are available. For 2 weeks at Long 
Beach, apparently, no US. ship was avail- 
able. This is the heart of the matter. 

Over a period of time the U.S. merchant 
fleet has sunk to fifth-rate status, ranking 
in tonnage behind Britain, Liberia, Norway, 
and Japan in ocean-going merchantmen. 
Last year, U.S.-flag ships numbered 2,529, 
down almost 1,000 from 1949. But of these, 
only 912 were on active service by the early 
part of this year. 

The problem can be put another way: of 
the estimated 315 million tons of export- 
import cargo U.S. ports will handle this year, 
little more than 9 percent will be carried on 
US.-flag vessels. And if present trends con- 
be carried in 
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high domestic construction, maintenance, 
and crew costs, explains the decline of the 
US. merchant marine. Even though $380 
million in Government subsidies goes to the 
American merchant fleet annually, and even 
though various laws insure preferential use 
of US.-fiag ships for Government cargoes, 
the decline continues. 

Proposals for legislation to put new life 
into the merchant marine are now in the 
works, though congressional action can't be 
expected before next year at the earliest. 
Meanwhile there remains the pressing prob- 
lem of moving military supplies to Vietnam 
as quickly as possible. 

And quickly doesn’t mean 2-week delays 
while a search for cargo carriers goes on. 


Baltic Day at the World’s Fair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I should like to include the very 
pertinent summary of the remarks de- 
livered by Mr. Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé 
d'Affaires ai. of Lithuania, on the oc- 
casion of Baltic Day at the World's Fair 
last September 5, 1965, in appeal for the 
liberation of the Baltic States from 
Soviet dominance. 

The summary follows: 

SUMMARY OF Remarks MADE IN LITHUANIAN 
LANGUAGE BY JOSEPH KAJECKAS, CHARGÈ 
D'AFFAIRES AI. OF LITHUANIA, ON THE OC- 
CASION OF BALTIC DAY AT THE NEW YORK 
WOoRLD’S FAIR, SEPTEMBER 5, 1965 
On this Baltic Day at the World's Fair, the 

thoughts of my Lithuanian countrymen go 
back to the 1939 World’s Fair, when the 
Lithuanian flag proudly waved over the 
Lithuanian pavilion here in Flushing 
Meadow. Those were days of pride and 
achievement for Lithuania and the other 
Baltic nations, Estonia and Latvia. Since 
those happier days, freedom has been cruelly 
suppressed in our lands, but the hunger for 
freedom and free institutions has never left 
out brothers and sisters behind the Iron 
Curtain. Neither has the hope of freedom 
for the Baltic States ever left us who are 
privileged to live in freedom. And that is 
why we are gathered here today, beside a 
wayside shrine such as those which formerly 
existed by the thousands in my homeland. 
We are here to reaffirm our faith in a su- 
preme justice and mercy. We are here to 
remind ourselves that tyranny cannot long 
endure in the world, We are here to encour- 
age all free men to continue to fight for the 
liberation of the Baltic States and all cap- 
tive nations, 

Although the flags of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania no longer fly over the public bulld- 
ings in our countries; although they have 
been ripped from their places of honor by 
totalitarian oppression, we can proudly say 
today that our flags are still here. And 80. 
too, is our firm and unquenchable faith that 
the day of an honorable and just peace will 
yet dawn for all the peoples of the world. 
For the struggle to regain Baltic independ- 
ence is, really, the struggle of all free men. 
This was very cogently emphasized just 10 
days ago by Congressman HAROLD DONOHUE, 
of Massachusetts; with whose words I con- 
clude: “The Baltic States are more than 700- 
year-old nations, and they have the same 
right to be free and independent as any new 
state in Asia or Africa. We should have a 
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single standard for freedom. The denial of 
freedom to any people in any place of the 
world by any power on earth is an intolerable 
action, and if permitted to stand, constitutes 
a persistent threat to the extinction of Hb- 
erty everywhere, even here in the United 
States.” 


Current Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
recent hearings before the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Subcommittee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation demonstrated 
clearly two vital factors which those 
concerned with the water problems of 
the Colorado River must accept. First, 
of course, is the requirement of addi- 
tional water to augment the river’s 
dwindling supply. And, secondly, there 
must be basin-wide cooperation in a 
spirit of candor and mutual trust. I 
feel that the following article by Warren 
Butler in the Compton Herald-American 
of September 2 can be of assistance to us 
in reaching a better understanding of 
our problems. 

Mr. Butler's article follows: 

CURRENT COMMENT 
(By Warren W. Butler) 


There is a relatively new concept in the 

use of water which must be generally under- 
stood and properly provided for in the West 
of the United States, if not also in some 
other areas, if our growth is to be adequately 
provided for within the limits of financial 
reason. This might best be described as the 
transitional use of water. Necessity for the 
principle was made abundently clear over 5 
days of hearings last week in W. 
D.C., before the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of the House of Represent- 
atives Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in the long established committee 
room in the Longworth House Office Build- 
ing. The hearings were on the Colorado 
River Basin development bill. 

But while the new principle was made 
clear its emergence was not without pain 
and controversy was not absent in the tor- 
rent of words that poured forth over the 5 
days. Just as the more modern law of ap- 
propriation and equitable apportionment 
methods of handling water have found it 
difficult to prevail in times past over the 
more ancient system of riparian rights which 
goes far back into the English common law 
the new concept ran up against those re- 
luctant to accept it. 

TYPICAL EXAMPLE 

One of the most typical, for example, was 
81-year-old Ed Johnson, former Governor 
and U.S. Senator and even more famous as 
the dean of Colorado State water experts. 
To him Arizona was trying to steal Colorado's 
water for her central Arizona project and he 
found it difficult to believe that this use 
could be temporary while the importation of 
a big new supply into the basin, probably 
from Columbia River sources, was being 
arranged. 

To the Interested representatives of the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California present it was easier to under- 
stand the transitional concept. They had 
already been through years of controversy in 
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the emergence of the concept of transitiorial 
use. They recalled that this concept was 
used to compromise 10 years of fighting to 
get the California Aqueduct project started 
to bring water from northern to southern 
California. 

While Metropolitan and other users will 
temporarily use water arising in the Central 
Valley of California and surrounding moun- 
tains and flowing into the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta area, they will have no legal 
right to seek court injunctions against sub- 
sequent upstream diverters. And, as the flow 
into the delta declines, financing is provided 
under the settlement to bring more water 
into the delta area from the heavy rainfall 
areas of the north coast of California. 

In somewhat the same sense, provision was 
made after the U.S, Supreme Court decree of 
June 3, 1963, to end the nearly half century 
quarrel between Arizona and California over 
waters of the Colorado River. The Court 
boldly departed from the law of appropria- 
tion and decreed differently. Had it not 
done so the civilization of the Central Ari- 
zona Valley literally would have faced death. 
The settlement after the decree, as incorpo- 
rated into terms of the bill being heard last 
week, even more clearly the prin- 
ciple of transitional use of water. The set- 
tlement softened the blow the Court handed 
Metropolitan by providing its aqueduct must 
continue to run at least almost half full de- 
spite construction of the Central Arizona 
project until new water can be imported into 
the Colorado River Basin. 

Much of the sound and fury of the hear- 
ings revolved around the obvious fact that 
Arizona and other lower basin uses must 
for a period of years be transitional until 
the water is needed in such upper basin 
States as Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming, and much of the water will be 
rightfully theirs under terms of the 1922 
Colorado River Compact. When the great 
importation can be accomplished everyone’s 
supply can be made adequate. 

DRAWS ON ALLEGORY 


Congressman Morais K. Ups of Arizona 
laughingly contributed an allegorical com- 
ment on the transition concept that was a 
classic. He said: 

“Forgive us our diversions as we forgive 
those who divert against us." 

There were hints that even the proposed 
diversion from the mighty Columbia River 
conceivably can involve the transition con- 
cept as the West develops on into the next 
century. Even more huge supplies of water 
waste into the sea from streams of British 
Columbia and on into the Yukon. Inter- 
national agreement necessarily will have to 
be involved but dry Canadian territory fur- 
ther east already needs help and financial 
aid may pave the way for such diversions. 

Acceptance of the idea of transitional use 
of water necessarily also requires that the 
costly lawsuits which have plagued the West 
for the generations since gun law prevailed 
in the settlement of western water disputes 
must be avoided. The concept will not work 
without friendly cooperation between States 
and between water basins of plenty and 
scarcity. If there is one thing that the con- 
cept requires for success it is understand- 
ing and cooperation and trust Instead of bel- 
ligerent litigation. 

REWARDS INCALCULABLE 

But the possible rewards of the use of the 
transition concept are so great as to virtually 
make it impossible to exaggerate them. Ex- 
isting civilization, frightfully threatened with 
water shortage disaster, can be rescued. And, 
as Joseph Jensen, board chairman of Metro- 
politan, pointed out not long ago, the great 
water importation program can make pos- 
sible in the closing years of the 20th cen- 
tury what the coming of the railroads meant 
in expansion and development to the West 
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in closing years of the 19th century. And if 
we are to get ready for the 300 million popu- 
lation the demographers tell us the United 
States will have the concept becomes an 
unavoidable necessity. With transitional 
water use financial muscle can be bullt to 
underwrite the next stage of water transfer. 


Do Men Go Into Space To Do Space 
Science? Or Is Space Science a Way 
of Getting There? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps the most lucid commentary of 
recent days on our national space effort 
has been furnished by Mr. Robert Col- 
born in the September 1965 editorial ap- 
pearing in International Science and 
Technology. Mr. Colborn clearly evalu- 
ates the controversy, manned versus un- 
manned exploration and exploitation of 
space, and arrives at the conclusion that 
there is no meaningful issue but rather 
one type of exploration complements the 
other. Mr. Colborn has made an im- 
portant contribution and his editorial is 
commended to your reading: 

Do MEN Go INTO Space To Do Space SCIENCE? 
On Is Space SCIENCE A WAY or GETTING 
THERE? 

(By Robert Colborn) 

It does have the look of a debate. 

Several months ago, in our May issue, R. 
L. F. Boyd, a British space scientist who is 
putting experiments onto more than a half- 
dozen different satellites, argued eloquently 
the merits of the unmanned vehicle for in- 
vestigation of space and the planets. 

With well-programed instruments and 
with good telemetry, men on the ground can 
find out anything they want to know about 
conditions in the solar system, Professor 
Boyd insisted, at far less cost and in most 
cases more effectively than an astronaut can. 

Boyd makes an almost unanswerable case. 
to my mind, as long as he is talking about 
the immediate surroundings of the Earth and 
the Moon. So much terrestrial observation 
and experiment today is automated and re- 
motely controlled anyway that substituting 
a microwave link for a wire rarely involves 
serious problems. When we thing about work 
at planetary distances, I find Boyd's position 
less convincing. Telemetry at these distances 
involves a long-response time and a very 
low rate of data transmission, so the experi- 
menter seems limited to a show sequence of 
fairly simple observations. He might get 
around that, Boyd pointed out, by develop- 
ing self-adaptive mechanisms which can re- 
spond sensibly to unpredictable conditions. 
Of course, he can also get around the prob- 
lem by going there himself. And at this dis- 
tance it becomes an open question which is 
the better way. 

In this month's issue, Siegfried Gerathe- 
wohl takes a different tack, and he too has 
some convincing things to say. A man on a 
space mission—this is his key point—can 
make a major contribution to the scientific 
goals of the mission. A manned vehicle is 
demonstrably more reliable than if it were 
completely automated. More fundamentally, 
an automatic instrument observes only what 
its programed to observe, while a man 
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notices the unexpected and can do something 
about it. Besides all that, certain sorts of 
observational procedure which are very 
simple for a man are extremely difficult to do 
my machinery. To focus a high-power mi- 
croscope, for instance; to scan a large field of 
view and close in on the interesting phenom- 
enon. 

It does have the sound of a debate, yes. 
And yet it is obvious that there is no head-on 
clash of opinion. It is perfectly possible to 
accept nearly all Boyd's propositions and 
also to believe nearly everything Gerathewohl 
Says without enduring any real contradic- 
tion. After reading both articles I am clear 
that we can learn an enormous amount about 
conditions in space by using unmanned vehi- 
cles. I am also clear that, if there is a man 
on the vehicle, he may cause a little trouble 
stumbling around the place and breathing 
hard, but on net his presence will make the 
whole observational enterprise much easier. 

Nevertheless, I am being a little over- 
clever in thus minimizing the issue. Con- 
tradiction or no, there are real differences in 
tone and attitude behind these two articles. 
Real enough to have helped shape the very 
different space programs of the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Real enough to 
be deeply disturbing to many scientists I 
know. 

Where this whole discussion seems to go 
astray is in distinguishing ends and means. 
Space science, we have to face it, is very 
pure, very useless science. Does Mars have 
a magnetic field? Has the solar wind chewed 
the Moon’s surface into dust? What are 
Saturn’s rings made of? These are fasci- 
hating questions to a handful of people. An- 
swering them is a noble human enterprise of 
the same sort as investigating the site of 
Troy or the migratory habits of birds or 
painting Guernica—and just about as logi- 
cally a candidate for large public funds. 

Except for one thing: 

Space science becomes an applied science, 
the sort of science the taxpayer expects to 
support, only because it contributes to space 
exploration. Exploration, seeing a place to go 
and going there, finding out what's on the 
other side of the hill, seems to be a funda- 
mental human drive—drawing on many of 
the impulses that produce science and also 
on some much more universal passions. The 
sort of thing most people are prepared to 
invest in. 

I see no meaningful issue between (un- 
Manned) space science and (manned) space 
exploration. The real question is what sort 
of space science contributes best to the suc- 
cess of space exploration. More concretely, 
the question is not whether to investigate 
the moon with an unmanned Surveyor shot 
or a manned Apollo; it’s whether an extra 
Surveyor mission now would significantly 

reduce the cost or danger of the eventual 

Apollo mission and, if not, whether it may 

be wasteful to send a Surveyor now when the 

same information can be had more easily 

Sorat once there is a man on the moon to 
elp. 


O’Brien in the Cabinet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the Congress greeted the 
President’s nomination of Larry O’Brien 
as Postmaster General warmly, as did the 
American press. The Hollywood, Fla., 
Sun-Tattler recently paid tribute to the 
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new member of the Cabinet, and I place 
the editorial at this point in the RECORD: 
O'BRIEN IN THE CABINET 


Larry O'Brien has demonstrated in a vá- 
riety of assignments his capacity to fill a job 
of Cabinet rank. 

He is a skilled political organizer, as he 
showed in the campaign which carried John 
F. Kennedy to the presidency as well as in 
President Johnson's 1964 landslide. 

He also is an astute legislative manager. 
As the President's right-hand man on Capi- 
tol Hill, he has been largely responsible for 
the massive flow of legislation through Con- 
gress this year. 

His appointment as Postmaster General 
inevitably gives a flavor of politics to the 
Post Office Department. But this is noth- 
ing new. Indeed the office more often than 
not goes to a leading politiclan—as witness 
James Farley under Franklin Roosevelt and 
Arthur Summerfield under Dwight Eisen- 
hower. 

Assignment of his predecessor, Jobn A. 
Gronouski, as Ambassador to Poland seems 
equally fortunate. As the grandson of a 
Polish immigrant, Gronouski is a good choice 
to carry out the President's desire to “build 
bridges” between the United States and the 
Iron Curtain countries of Eastern Europe. 


The Urban Transport Problem and Air 
Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


z OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
introduced legislation—H.R. 9200—to 
establish a 2-year, $20 million federally 
supported research program to achieve a 
technological breakthrough in the de- 
velopment of new urban transportation 
systems. Today, the most popular form 
of urban transport is the automobile, but 
the problems it has brought to our cities 
are becoming increasingly troublesome. 
Until we develop a mode of urban trans- 
port that is as desirable as the automo- 
bile but without its shortcomings, our 
cities will continue to grapple unsuccess- 
fully with many of the problems con- 
fronting them today. H.R. 9200 would 
provide the stimulus for developing these 
new systems. 

Twenty-one other Members have in- 
troduced bills identical to H.R. 9200: the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsHtry], H.R. 
9201; the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CABELL], H.R. 9202; the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN], H.R. 9763; 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. FRA- 
SER], H.R. 9995; the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GILLIGAN]; H.R. 9826; the gen- 
tlewoman from Michigan [Mrs. Grir- 
FITHS], H.R. 9996; the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN], H.R. 9997; 
the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
JOELSON], H.R. 9998; the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lone], H.R. 9999; the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], H.R. 10000; the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MrIntsH], H.R. 
10001; the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MoorHeap], H.R. 10002; the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter], H.R. 
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9203; the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. 
Rowan], H.R. 10003; the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT], H.R. 10004; 
the gentleman from New York [ Mr. Ros- 
ENTH AL.], H.R. 9204; the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STALBAUM], H.R. 10279; 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SULLIVAN], H.R. 9205; the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vanrx], H.R. 9206; the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER], 
H.R. 9207; and the gentleman from Mli- 
nois [Mr. Yates], H.R. 9208. 

One of the major problems created by 
the automobile is the pollution of the air. 
An urban transport system which proved 
superior to the automobile and more de- 
sirable but which was not powered by 
the internal combustion engine would 
mean a considerable lessening of the 
pollution of city air. 

For example, one substance from auto- 
mobile and diesel exhaust that becomes 
a part of the air is a hydrocarbon known 
as benzpyrene, which tends to induce 
cancer. Motor vehicles are also a prin- 
cipal source of carbon monoxide and 
oxides of nitrogen, both of which have 
varying degrees of ill effect on health. 
The consequences in large metropolitan 
areas can be serious. Breathing New 
York City air, for instance, is like smok- 
ing two packs of cigarettes a day. 

Prof. Morris Neiburger of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, an 
expert on air pollution, predicts that if 
the air pollution problem is not solved 
it could, in the long run, doom humanity. 
He first presented his thesis in detail in a 
speech before the Meeting of American 
Meteorological Society in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on October 14, 1964, and more re- 
cently in a letter to me. 

His letter, excerpts of which follow, 
one that in the speech he points out 
that: 


Certain deficiencies in our knowledge of 
what happens to pollutants entering the 
atmosphere, deficiencies which require re- 
search into (a) how pollutants are dispersed 
and diluted as they pass over complex urban 
terrain, and (b) how and at what rate pol- 
lutants are changed (by physical and chemi- 
cal reactions) and removed from the air. As 
I state there, until we know more about these 
processes we cannot with impunity contin- 
ually increase the amount of pollution we 
inject into the air. At some stage, perhaps 
sooner than we can imagine, the amount 
which is injected will become so great that 
some of it will remain after a complete cir- 
cult around the earth, and the total amount 
in the air will increase each time it passes 
the sources until the concentration of toxic 
substances become lethal. 

Specifically, as you will see in my speech, 
I am concerned that unless action is taken 
the rate at which pollution enters the at- 
mosphere on a world-wide basis will in the 
future exceed that at which it is removed, 
so that from that time on the concentra- 
tion even at places away from sources will 
continually increase until the atmosphere 
can no longer sustain life. We have seen this 
happen in rivers and lakes, where initially 
it was assumed that the flow of water would 
continuously refresh the conditions for 
aquatic life, but with increasing use for sew- 
age and other effluents the contamination 
has risen to levels which cannot be tolerated 
by any fish, and only certain types of bacteria 
can survive in it. We have no reason to con- 
clude that this cannot happen to the at- 
mosphere, but should take precautions at 
once to see that it doesn't. 
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My views with respect to motor vehicles 
as sources of pollution are not based on the 
same expertise with which I can speak on 
meteorological questions, However, the fol- 
lowing facts seem to me to suggest that the 
continued use of internal combustion 
engines to power them is to invite disaster: 

1. By their nature these engines, to ob- 
tain optimum power, operate at an air-fuel 
ratio inadequate to complete the combustion 
of the fuel, In addition they operate at tem- 
peratures and pressures which produce con- 
siderable quantities of oxides of nitrogen. 

2. In the 15 years since the automobile 
was first identified as a major source of the 
smog in Los Angeles devices to reduce ex- 
haust contaminants to the standards set by 
California law have not yet been made avail- 
able either on new or for used cars. Devices 
will be required on all vehicles, according to 
legislation passed by the State, when two 
effective and economically feasible devices 
have been tested and approved. While sys- 
tems haye been approved which will be on 
new cars sold in California next year, devices 
for used cars are not yet available. Iam not 
confident that the devices on new cars will 
meet even the relatively lax standards which 
have been set, and as they grow older their 
effectiveness will surely decrease. 

3. The standards of performance required 
of these exhaust devices is such that even 
if met the use of the devices will be offset 
In a few years by the increase in number 
of cars. This is true in every locality, but 
especially on a worldwide basis as civilized 
modes of transport are adopted in the de- 
veloping nations. 

4. There is no requirement in the present 
California law for reduction of the emission 
of oxides of nitrogen; yet these substances 
may in themselves be as toxic and as im- 
portant in other smog effects as the prod- 
ucts of photochemical reactions in which 
they react with the hydrocarbons which the 
control measures are designed to reduce. 

As the use of automobiles and trucks have 
become more widespread and the numbers 
of vehicles over the world have increased, 
smog manifestations have become evident 
everywhere. These occurrences so far have 
been limited to condtions of light wind and 
temperature inversions, but these conditions 
are sufficiently frequent to give rise to the 
awareness that something must be done. 
General adoption of control measures such 
as those in effect in California will probably 
not prove adequate to prevent local incidents 
of increasing severity, for the reasons I 
have given. It is my opinion that over and 
above the dangers of these local and tem- 

situations which may lead to inci- 
dents like those at Donora and London, there 
is the danger of general contamination of 
the atmosphere to intolerable levels. 

The development of an effective system of 
urban mass tion would indeed be 
an im t contribution to the reduction 
of pollution over cities and over the world. 


Remarks of Governor Smylie 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Idaho Governor, Robert E. Smylie, in 
addressing the human problems congress, 
the 30th annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, in San 
Diego, Calif., on July 11, 1965, put into 
excellent perspective the roles of the 
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Federal, State, and county governments 
in the American plan. 

Governor Smylie pointed up many of 
the problems facing the lesser divisions of 
government, and pointed out a possible 
solution for them. 

I believe Governor Smylie’s address 
will be of extreme interest to all who are 
interested in maintaining the traditional 
role of our State governments in rela- 
tion to the Federal Government. 

The address follows. 

FEDERALISM NATION’S STRENGTH, GOVERNOR 

SMYLIE CONTENDS IN TALK AT OPENING OF 

CONFERENCE 


(Text of address by Hon. Robert E. 
Smylie, Governor of Idaho, at the opening 
general session.) 


One of the great strengths of our Nation 
has been the general acceptance of what we 
call the federalism principle, or diversity 
within union. 

State and local governments arrive at de- 
cisions which refiect different views regarding 
the variety and scope of governmental re- 
sponsibilities, even while we recognize the 
primacy of the Government in Washington 
over matters of foreign policy and national 
defense. 

But, our attachment to the need for di- 
versity in a land as large as ours should not 
blind us to the fact that in a general way 
all of us, from each of the 50 States, share 
common problems that may lend themselves 
to similar, If not identical, treatment through 
greater State and local cooperation. 

Prof, Henry C. Hart, of Wisconsin, in a 
recent discussion of Federal-State-local re- 
lations, has suggested that the State govern- 
ments’ major continuing function may well 
be that of fostering vigorous political com- 
munities at the local and metropolitan levels. 

This task can be accomplished (1) by en- 
couraging cooperation in all local areas 
ranging in size from the neighborhood to the 
metropolitan area, to the pollution control 
district; and (2) by providing a sounding 
board for public demands for creating or im- 
proving local governmental services, and (3) 
by advising the Governor and legislature how 
State policies will affect local governmental 
units. For example, we cannot ignore the 
fact that a State agency's decision to locate an 
expressway interchange at a certain point 
may result in the death of one city and the 
birth of another. 

The keystone to such a program would be 
a professional staff in each State able to 
devote full time to fostering State and local 
cooperation. 

The major clamor for these stafs might 
well come from you gentlemen who would be 
major benefactors of their work. 

DIFFICULT DECISIONS 

Turning to specific problem areas, we are 
all faced with difficult decisions in the fields 
of education, public works, public safety, 
water supply, sewage disposal, highway 
construction and maintenance, and 
recreation programs, health and welfare, and 
fire control. 

Counties already find themselves in the 
business of community development, hous- 
ing, airport maintenance, and college man- 
agement. 

If you are a county official in these days 
you have to maintain a working knowledge 
of a score or more technical and professional 
fields. 

CARRYING LOAD 


It is simple fact that more money is spent 
by State and local governments for public 
services than is spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment for nondefense programs. 

In spite of this massive commitment by 
State and local agencies, we have to admit 
that many of our most vital programs are 
impoverished. 
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Consider the way the bills have been piling 


up. 

Eighteen years is not a long time, yet 
State and local expenditures in 1964 were 
six times greater than they were In 1946. 

Outlays for education alone have increased 
from. $3 billion at the end of World War II 
to $22 billion last year. 

In 1964 State and local governments spent 
a total of $65 billion—twice as much as the 
Federal Government—on domestic programs. 

Over the past 10 years, State and local ex- 
penditures have risen at 8 percent a year— 
twice as fast as gross national product. 

We, in the States, can take some modest 
pride in the way we have moved to meet the 
public's increased demand for services. 

But, we cannot afford to indulge in self- 
satisfaction since the dizzying pace of gov- 
ernmental, expenditures is just beginning. 
This spring State Governors requested budget 
increases totaling $5.44 billion over the pre- 
vious biennium. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments has recently estimated that the 
States must raise $2 billion by 1970 in addi- 
tion to what is now in sight—-solely for high- 
er education. 

Total educational outlays are expected to 
more than double in the next 7 years; health 
and sanitation costs will increase 21/, times; 
housing and community development ex- 
penses will be at least 10 times the present 
level, 

Economists estimate that State and local 
governments will increase the $65 billion 
spent last year to $82 billion by 1967 and 
$100 billion by 1970. 

FINANCIAL CRISIS 


Exploding populations, rapid urbanization. 
higher prices, and the public demand that 
Government accept wider responsibilities, 
and the whims of State and local officials, 
are the causes of these increased expendi- 
tures. 

Where will the money come from and what - 
can we do to see that available funds are 
used most efficiently? 

Unfortunately, State and local financial 
resources are not abundant enough to meet 
new demands, nor do they show promise for 
sufficient expansion. 

Indeed, almost every imaginable tax re- 
source has already been subjected to increas- 
ing, and often undesirable pressures. 

State taxes alone have gone from $4.9 
billion in 1946 to $24.2 billion in 1964, an 
average increase of over a billion dollars 4 
year. 

In 1964, State tax increases siphoned off 
approximately one-third of the $6.5 billion 
Federal tax cut, but, these additional funds 
were still inadequate to meet our needs, and 
bonded indebtedness by State and local gov- 
ernments has reached historic highs in she 
last 6 months. > 

The sad truth of State and local finance 
is that costs are rising faster than revenues. 


MIXED BLESSING 


Regardless of our ideological preferences, 
we must acknowledge that some of this dol- 
lar gap will be and must be filled by Federal 
funds. 

No area of government finance that is 80 
vital to our national well-being can be per- 
mitted to grow in the random and haphazard 
fashion it follows today. 

We must press for reform in these pro- 

to make them of greater practical 
value to the people of our communities. 
REFORMS NEEDED 


We must recognize that our States are not 
all the same size, not equally urban, and 
consequently not presented with identical 
problems. 

What happens, then, is that all the States 
help to pay for programs that are dictated 
by the needs of some States. In many in- 
stances the programs themselves suffer be- 
cause they are not keyed to the diverse needs 
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and differing aspirations of the populations 
in the various States, 

Grants-in-aid for public health. services 
are a prime example. 

State funds expended for any of the cate- 
Bories can be used to match Federal funds 
only within that category. 

But a State may find that it needs only 
limited expenditures for, say, tuberculosis 
control. while it has major needs for cancer 
control or venereal disease control. 

Not only does this deny a State Federal 
matching funds in areas where they are most 
needed, it may also result in devoting undue 
attention to some areas simply because the 
Brant funds are available. 

We, at the State and local level, need to 
Press for greater flexibility in the disposition 
of funds that come to us under these grants. 

SUGGESTION OFFERED 


I would like to offer as a prototype of the 

of grant-in-aid program that we can 

live with the provisions of the Land and 

Water Conservation Fund Act passed by the 
88th Congreas. 

The Land and Water Act provisions not 
Only encourage cooperation and coordina- 
tion at all government levels, but it allows a 
leeway of 10 percent in the allocation of 
funds from one program to another within 
the State. 

This degree of flexibility would seem to be 
the minimum amount necessary to accom- 
modate the population shifts we have all 
grown accustomed to. 

It would seem to embody the best aspects 
of the federalism principle. 

JUGGLING ACT 


Most of us who have served in public of- 
fice in this day when revenues always seem 
to fall short of expenditures have learned to 
Bay the game of “robbing Peter to pay 

ul.“ 

We need a new revenue source, and I be- 
lieve that we should give serious considera- 
tion to a proposal calling for the return of 
uncommitted portions of the Federal in- 
come tax to the States. 

Whatever specific form this revenue-shar- 
ing program would take, it should include 
the following basic principles: (1) most of 
the money should be distributed according 
to population, the balance according to 
State needs; (2) a part of the fund should 
be earmarked for local governments; (3) and 
the plan should provide for mechanisms 
within the State for coordinating State and 
local expenditures of these funds. 

Although there seems to me to be great 
need for activity on our part in behalf of the 
revenue-sharing plan, I do not propose that 
we rest on our oars until we get it. 

There are many things we can do within 
our own bailiwicks to improve our lot. 

I suggest that we put increased reliance 
on a number of devices that have proved 
helpful in the past. For example, intergov- 
ernmental loan of road equipment, informal 

across jurisdictional lines, con- 
tracts for services with adjacent counties and 
municipalities, joint airport and junior 
college authorities, and any other procedure 
that will eliminate duplication of increas- 
ingly expensive capital goods and technical 
personnel 


As the Nation's population continues to 
explode the need for strong and effective lo- 
cal government will increase. The mere 
pressure of human needs will require that 
every avenue of effective service be explored, 
expanded, and strengthened. 

It is for us who happen to be currently 
in charge to develop the machinery that will 
clothe, feed, transport, house, and comfort a 
nation twice the size of the America we know 
today. 

This will require constructive cooperation 
at every level of government; cooperation 
that reaches in every direction for effective 
solutions to the human problems of people. 
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We will need to work together in the best 
traditions of our American system. We must 
not leave the individual or the community to 
grapple helplessly with problems beyond 
their er, nor can we abdicate local re- 
sponsibility by inviting the Federal Govern- 
ment to solve our problems from a distance. 
By the same token we must not reject the 
proper role of the Federal Government in 
helping solve problems where Federal assist- 
ance is indicated, is desirable, and is consist- 
ent with the concept of strong and respon- 
sible State and local governments in this 
uniquely excellent Federal system. 


Dickinson a Cabinet Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 26, 1965 


Mr. SIKES: Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, an editorial of the 
Pensacola Journal of Tuesday, August 
31, on the appointment of Fred O. (Bud) 
Dickinson, as Comptroller of the State 
of Florida. I attest to the validity of the 
comments made about Mr. Dickinson. 
I, too, think his was a wise appointment. 

The editorial follows: 

DICKINSON: CABINET ASSET 

Goy. Haydon Burns watched Fred O. 
(Bud) Dickinson serve in both houses of the 
Florida Legislature and observed closely his 
two spirited but unsuccessful campaigns for 
the top executive's chair. And he came to 
the conclusion that the West Palm Beach 
attorney qualifies as a public servant who 
knows the economic needs of the State and 
desires of the people of Florida. 

We hope he fills the bill as State comp- 
trolier. He takes the oath of office Wednes- 
day afternoon, filling the cabinet post for- 
merly held by Ray Green, who has resigned 
due to conditions of health. 

Certainly Bud Dickinson holds the cre- 
dentials. 

And the same is true for Pinellas County 
School Supt. Floyd Christian, a highly 
qualified educator who is becoming State 
school superintendent, a post occupied for 
17 years by Thomas D. Bailey. 

Governor Burns, who reported widespread 
support among Floridians for the Dickinson 
appointment, said he diligently reviewed all 
cabinet prospects and settled on Dickinson 
after assessing his service in the Florida 
House of Representatives and Senate, his abil- 
ities as a gubernatorial candidate and his 
dedication to the proposition of public sery- 
ice. 

“You begin to be knowledgeable of a man's 
real worth when you watch him during 
months of campaigning,” the Governor said. 
“I have never been associated with a man 
who held himself in higher restraint during 
the heat of campaigning. or who conducted 
himself in a more friendly and cordial man- 
ner toward the supporters of his opponents.” 

Dickinson, twice unsuccessful guberna- 
torial candidate who threw his support to 
Burns after finishing fourth in the first 
Democratic primary of 1964, has pledged to 
follow the “same solid, conservative fiscal 
policy to which Green has adhered.” The 
former legislator, World War II marine, and 
organizer and chairman of the Florida Coun- 
cil of 100 said he will continue the policy 
established by Green on full value assess- 
ment of real and personal property. 
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“The supreme court has spoken and the 
law is very plain,” he sald. “The policy has 
the support of the Governor's office; it is 
as it should be.” 

Dickinson, born in Palm Beach County in 
1922, attended the University of Florida and 
received his law degree from Stetson Uni- 
versity after Marine Corps service in World 
War II. He was an outstanding first-termer 
in the Florida House in 1954, went to the 
senate in 1956, and was reelected in 1958, 
resigning the next year to finish fifth in a 
10-man field for the Governor's office. 

Bud Dickinson has been active in his com- 
munity’s affairs, especially education, and 
has proven himself capable of a prominent 
role in State government. 

He should fill the bill. 
a wise appointment, 


We think it was 


The U.N. Embargo Against Red China 
and North Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the second part of an article that 
John Norman, Fairfield University pro- 
fessor of history and government, has 
excerpted from his forthcoming book on 
East-West trade. 

The article follows: 

Tue U.N. EMBARGO AGAINST Rep CHINA AND 
Norra Korea 

In 1951 the control of exports from Hong 
Kong to Communist-dominated areas went 
through three stages. The first began on 
August 8, 1950, when Exportation Order 1950 
forbade the export of over 300 specified items 
and some general category items, except 
under license issued by the Director of Com- 
merce and Industry of the Hong Kong Gov- 
ernment. The second set of 


tions, the Regulations for 1951, 
were released on April 20, 1951. The most 
recent was the Exportation Order 1951. 


These orders were released not only to pro- 
tect Hong Kong’s domestic requirements but 
also as a result of worldwide public pressure 
to hinder the flow of materials useful to 
the Chinese Communist war effort. The 
principal factor leading to the establishment 
of these controls was the effect on Hong 
Kong’s commerce and industry of the Amer- 
ican embargo of shipments to Communist 
China and the stringent restrictions with 
respect to Hong Kong and Macao, adopted 
in December 1950. In the period between 
December 1950 and June 1951 the Hong 
Kong Government tried to assure exports 
from the United States to the island's do- 
mestic industries by issuing essential sup- 
pliers certificates, which guaranteed that 
the items covered would be employed in the 
colony’s industries and would not be re- 
exported to Communist-dominated areas. 
This procedure had certain defects which 
made the certificates almost unacceptable to 
the United States in its embargo of Com- 
munist China. The fundamental incon- 
sistency of the essential supplies certificate 
was that, although it was a pledge as to 
end-use, it was only issued for a limited 
group of items and applied to a specific 
shipment of special goods for a specified 
end-user in Hong Kong. No consideration 
was given to the same or equivalent items 
imported into Hong Kong from other areas 
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not requiring a certificate as a condition for 
the issuance of an export license to the 
colony. The certificate’s only assurance 
was that the items covered were to be used 
in Hong Kong, but it did not prevent the 
export of other similar articles to China. 
Until June 1951, Hong Kong controls to 
China were not, on the whole, sufficiently 
broad and effective to justify unlimited 
U.S, licensing of exports to the colony. 

The emergency regulations of April 20, 
1951, contained a list of prohibited exports 
which included almost all items urgently re- 
quired by the colony’s industries from the 
United States. On June 21 new export regu- 
lations against Communist areas were simul- 
taneously announced in the United Kingdom 
and Hong Kong. During the 4-day period 
between the announcements and the effec- 
tive date of the regulations on June 25, huge 
shipments of goods not then forbidden took 
place from Hong Kong to Macao and Canton 
in order to beat the deadline. In 1952 Hong 
Kong lost 70 percent of its export trade with 
China, a volume equal to about $200 million. 
By the end of 1953 Hong Kong’s controls be- 
came so strict that smuggling through the 
colony was considered negligible. Informed 
quarters in the colony were generally agreed 
that the non-Communist embargo on stra- 
tegic materials had severely hurt Red China. 

These developments did not allay criticisms 
in Congress from members of both parties, 
especially in view of the fact that other 
countries were not going as far as the United 
States, which had applied a complete em- 
bargo on both strategic and nonstrategic 
shipments to China. Democratic Senator 
Warne Morse, of Oregon, complained that 
“we have a right to call upon our allies to 
stop shipping into Red China goods which 
can be used directly or indirectly to kill 
American boys in Korea.” He felt it was 
hard to name any items that were not of 

great assistance to China, whether they were 
tes that helped the domestic economy or 
the war machine. Republican Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, objected that the UN. 
embargo resolution was not being fulfilled in 
letter and spirit by America's allies. “How 
can the Senate or the House of Represent- 
atives go to the American people and ask 
their support of the United Nations so long 
as there is continued greedy trade with the 
very men who are killing the sons of our 
countrymen and the sons of the British and 
French and South Korean mothers, and of all 
the nations which are participating in the 

e?” 

Mutual Security Director Harold Stassen, 
who was now Battle Act Administrator, ad- 
mitted that while much had been done by 
the free nations, much more needed to be 
done, “Much more will be done under 
President Eisenhower's new administration,” 
he pledged. He announced a seven-point 

program to tighten East-West trade controls 
under the Battle Act as follows: 

1, Special moves against what I call the 
“triple C men." These are the “capitalist- 
Communist-collaborators,” who operate 
beyond the law, and, in a greedy drive for 
profits, carry on an underground trade send- 
ing strategic materials into the Communist 
area, 

2. Peaceable but effective measures to stop 
the sly movement of ships carrying strategic 
materials on a transshipment basis from 
the West to the Communist area. Special 
attention will be given to ships originally 
built and owned by the United States and 
later sold to foreign nationals or registered 
under foreign flags. 

3. Cooperation with the appropriate in- 
vestigating committees of the Congress to 
develop the facts and devise any remedies 
necessary. 

4. Study and consultation with the For- 
eign Relations and Foreign Affairs Commit- 
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tees of any further legislative measures 
needed to carry out more effectively the in- 
tent of the Battle Act. 

5. Appropriate participation in the nego- 
tiations conducted by the Department of 
State with other free nations for the more 
effective control of strategic materials and of 
shipping. 

6. Coordination with the Department of 
State, Treasury, Defense, Commerce and 
other departments and agencies in a com- 
bined program of pertinent administrative 
action. 

7. Appointment of Gen, William J, Don- 
ovan as special consultant in East-West 
trade control. 

It is well to note at this point that, among 
the terms of the Battle Act, one provided 
that it “shall be administered in such a way 
as to bring about the fullest support for any 
resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, supported by the United 
States, to prevent the shipment of certain 
commodities to areas under the control of 
governments engaged in hostilities in de- 
fiance of the United Nations,” 

One of the most reasonable and sympa- 
thetic reactions to Stassen's program in 
Europe came from the Economist of London. 
It said that America’s allies could scarcely 
object to a concerted effort against illegal 
trade. Such trade had increased exactly 
because Western controls had proven effec- 
tive. Red agents had no other way to obtain 
the items the Communists needed so badly 
machine tools, copper, ball bearings, etc. 
Some estimates had fixed the amount of 
illegal trade at twice the amount of legal 
East-West trade In such border nations as 
West Germany and Austria. “So far Mr. 
Stassen appears to aim no further than 
halting the shipment of strategic goods to 
China in non-Western ships, presumably by 
denying them bunker facilities. But the 
logic of the American position may well lead 
to requests for a ban on the charter of all 
Western vessels to the Communist bloc, a 
step that the European maritime powers 
would most certainly resist as an infringe- 
ment of the traditional freedom for merchant 
navys. 

The Economist took note of the fact that 
the notion of a naval blockade-had been 
abandoned not only because it might spread 
the Korean war, but also because it was not 
believed that it would decisively upset the 
Chinese economy. Asking the free nations 
to stop all trade with China would scarcely 
increase the risk of expanding the war, but 
the balance of advantage would not remain 
with them. “Hong Kong would become a 
starving pauper and a deadweight on the 
back of Britain and its allies. Japan, Paki- 
stan and other Asian countries would either 
require substantial economic aid to make 
up for their losses, or would refuse to apply 
the ban, thereby destroying the precarious 
unity on which the present U.N. embargo 
is founded. Nonmembers of UNO and 
countries independent of American aid, such 
as Ceylon and Finland, would be no more 
inhibited in their dealing with Peiping than 
they are now. The Chinese, for their part, 
would not find their firepower on the 
Korean front diminished by lack of Japanese 
edible seaweed or British fertilizers.” 

_ Stassen candidly conceded that the United 
States was not pressing other governments 
to cut off their nonstrategic trade with 
China, only their strategic trade. He said 
that business with China could be advan- 

to the free world, and that even 
the United States had imported strategic 
materials from China in 1952. As for the 
“sly movement of ships“ mentioned in the 
second part of his program, Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden stated at the close of 
talks with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles (on March 7, 1953) that the United 
Kingdom had embarked on a new system of 
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licensing Britlah-flag ships so that they 
could not transport strategic goods from 
non-British areas to Red China. Eden added 
that Britain would take additional measures 
to insure that no ships of any nationality 
carrying strategic items to China could be 
bunkered in a British port. Britain and the 
United States agreed to coordinate their ef- 
forts to secure the cooperation of other 
countries in these measures. The new Brit- 
ish licensing became effective on March 31. 
Concerning these and other controls, a for- 
eign office spokesman assured the House of 
Commons on June 17 that “So long as the 
United Nations resolution of May 18, 1951, 
is in force, we shall continue these policies.” 
But as we have seen and will see again, these 
restrictions were no longer to operate 
through the U.N. itself. These licensing 
and bunkering controls soon spread to other 
nations. At the end of Franco-American 
talks on March 28, the two governments 
announced that France would institute sim- 
ilar restrictions. Within a few months other 
countries adopted or said they would soon 
adopt such policies, The countries included 
Canada, Japan, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. On March 17 Greece 
had prohibited all Greek-flag vessels from 
calling at Red Chinese ports. 

Meanwhile, the United States had taken 
measures to improve its own controls. The 
Mutual Security Agency changed its charter 
requirements on February 20 to prevent for- 
eign-flag ships from stopping at Communist 
ports within 60 days after taking MSA ship- 
ments to Formosa. Other U.S. agencies fol- 
lowed suit, so that foreign ships chartered 
by the United States for transporting any 
civilian bulk cargoes to Formosa and other 
areas were warned that, if they stopped at 
any Red Far Eastern ports within 60 days 
after unloading the cargoes, they would for- 
feit part of their charter costs. On June 7 
the Commerce Department tightened its. re- 
strictions over supplying of fuel or provisions 
to foreign ships or airplanes destined to visit 
Red China. The United States had already 
taken all its ships away from the China 
trade in December 1950 and similar steps 
had been taken subsequently by Panama, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Liberia. 

The Korean armistice was signed on July 
27, 1953. About 2 weeks before its signing 
the British, French and American foreign 
ministers closed their talks in Washington 
with a communique containing this state- 
ment: “They considered that, in existing 


‘circumstances and pending further consulta- 


tions, the common policies of the three pow- 
ers toward Communist China should be 
maintained.” Stassen’s Battle Act report to 
Congress explained that as far as trade was 
concerned, this meant that a Korean truce 
would not automatically remove their em- 
bargo on strategic materials to Red China. 
“The United Nations resolution of May 18, 
1951, did not go out of existence when the 
truce was signed.” This could only mean 
that if the Additional Measures Committee 
of the U.N. General Assembly passed into 
oblivion (and it did for the statesmen— 
though not for the historians), its embargo 
policies would continue, with the U.S. urg- 
ing their observance on increasingly reluc- 
tant countries, including America’s allies. 
President Dwight D, Eisenhower discussed 
trade and blockade matters at a meeting of 
his White House staff on March 2, 1953. 
Concerning Senator William F, Knowland’s 
approval (February 7) of a naval blockade of 
China, the President rejected it as long as 
there was a 
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unfortunate effect of fortifying Sino-Soviet 
ties while weakening the economies of the 
free nations which had trade relations with 
China. Eisenhower saw mutual advantages 
in East-West trade. Whenever trade in non- 
Strategic items offered a net advantage to the 
West, it should be encouraged as a means 
of extending Western influence across East- 
ern borders. Morever, he was not certain 
that American interests were best served by 
continued nonrecognition of China, 
since he had grave doubts whether China 
and Russia were natural allies. 

Many Congressmen and ordinary citizens 
Saw little or no difference between strategic 
and nonstrategic materials where the Sino- 
Soviet bloc was concerned. Some Ameri- 
Cans have fallen into this error,” Stassen's 
Battle Act report stated. “They think the 
United States and Its allies should be follow- 
ing World War II policies of all-out eco- 
Nomic warfare—that is, embargo everything 
and enforce the embargo with military block- 
ades." But Western Europe needed foreign 
trade more urgently than did the United 
States. Thus, while it was evident that the 
Sino-Soviet camp did not hesitate to resort 
to economic warfare to win the cold war, the 
West deemed it more profitable to rely less 
on economic offense and more on economic 
defense. 

The strategic materials fallacy has been 
explained by one authority as springing from 
the pretotal-war period of history, when one 
Could differentiate between military needs 
and civilian needs. In World War I Britain 
explained its curbing of Germany's food im- 
Ports thus: since German food rationing for 
Civillans was adapted to military necessity, it 
Was impossible to distinguish military from 
civilian needs. World War I, however, was 
a shooting war. Nevertheless, this authority 
continued, the United States, in the face of 
an imminent threat from the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, should have erected a preponderant 
Power position over it and cause its “eco- 
nomic disintegration” by “(1) the imposition 
of a complete direct export embargo against 
the Soviet bloc, (2) the setting up of a uni- 
form reexport embargo net in all other 
countries, and (3) the diversion,of non- 
American exports away from the Soviet 
bloc! There was to have been no exception 
made for supposedly nonstrategic materials. 

This would have done away with the prac- 
tice adopted under the United Nations em- 

Red China of allowing each 
country to decide for itself what commodities 
to ban and what other measures to take. 
The United States should have continued 
to press for improving international trade, 
including reduction of its own tariff bar- 
riers. This policy, however, should have been 
restricted to countries that had applied full 
export curbs against the Communist camp. 
The activities of Red commercial agents 
in non-Communist nations ought to have 
been checked, To the objection that these 
Measures might have provoked war, the an- 
swer was that if one approved of military 
readiness to deter aggression, one could not 
reasonably object to auxiliary measures to 
bolster national power. 

One alternative to all-out economic war- 
fare, designed to insure that East-West trade 
relations would not be to the detriment of the 
West, was offered by another authority thus: 
Equitable trade with the East would 
be possible only provided all western in- 
dividual traders and all free nations of the 
world desirous of exchanging goods with the 
Reds were to combine. They would have 
to present a common front, under a central- 
ized command, with a bureau of consoli- 
dated statistics, vis-a-vis the Soviet and 
Satellite state purchasing commissions and 
rales monopolies which operate strictly on 
the basis of Moscow-drafted requirement 
lists and merchandising directives.” Need- 
less to say, the establishment of such a Co- 
ordinated command would have rendered the 
comparatively amorphous United Nations 
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much more effective than spring from Christian college in Columbia, 


embargo operations 

they were. This is not to deny that, de- 
spite numerous defects, United Nations sanc- 
tions were keenly felt by Peiping and indi- 
rectly by Moscow. 


Miss America 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday evening in Atlantic City the 
judges of the Miss America Beauty Pag- 
eant chose Miss Doborah Bryant of Over- 
land Park, Kans., as represetative of the 
finest of American womanhood and se- 
lected her to serve as Miss America of 
1966. 

I would like to express, here on the 
floor of the House in our Nation's Cap- 
itol, the pride of all the people in Kansas. 
We are glad to have such a charming 
and talented young lady representing 
Kansas and the Nation. We wish Miss 
Bryant the best of everything both dur- 
ing and after her reign as Miss America 
of 1966. 

At this point in the Recorp I would like 
to insert the Kansas City Star story of 
Sunday, September 12, describing Miss 
Bryant's selection: 

After years of watching other cities’ beau- 
ties accept the tiara of Miss America, Kansas 
City television watchers and amateur beauty 
judges got a chance to celebrate. 

The long anticipated celebration was pro- 
vided by a 19-year-old brunette from Over- 
land Park named Deborah Bryant. 

FIRST FOR STATE 


The daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Hurley D. 
Bryant, 4911 West 103d Street, she is the 
first Miss Kansas in the history of the 
pageant to become Miss America. 

When Bert Parks, the master of cere- 
monies at Atlantic City, NJ., announced 
that Miss Bryant had been selected from 
the five finalists, she embraced the runner- 
up, Miss Mississippi, and put her hand to her 
cheek in disbelief. 

As she accepted her crown and badge from 
Parks, Miss Bryant stood in happy disbelief 
with her mouth open. Parks asked if she 
were coherent at all. 

“No,” was her answer. 

Although she did not break into tears, 
Miss Bryant told Parks, “I remind myself of 
Vonda Kay (Vonda Kay Van Dyke, last year’s 
Miss America). She sniffied last year.” 

Her mother joined her on the stage mo- 
ments after the announcement had been 
made. When it was announced that her 
father was in Vietnam as a civilian 
with the Air Force, the audience applauded. 

FRIENDS, NOT SUBJECTS 


When Parks asked her if she had anything 
to say to her subjects, Miss Bryant answered: 

“Oh, they're not my subjects. They're my 
friends,” . 

She is the second local girl to receive a 
national beauty crown in the last 2 years. 
Miss Bobbi Johnson, who was raised in Ray- 
town, was selected Miss U.S.A. last year. 

Although Debbie is new to the television 
sets of many Kansas Citians, she is not new 
to their publications. 

She began modeling while a student at 
Shawnee-Mission East High School to finance 
a college education. She was graduated last 


Mo., and plans to attend the University of 
Kansas. 


TO STUDY PEDIATRICS 


She hopes to study pediatrics at the Kan- 

sas University school of medicine eventually. 
The $10,000 scholarship she will receive as 
Miss America should help finance her educa- 
tion. 
As a model, she has appeared in several 
national magazine advertisements and num- 
erous area publications. She was trained by 
the Patricia Stevens agency. 

Her first beauty contest win was the Miss 
Teen Kansas City contest in 1961. She was 
a finalist in the Miss Teen-Age America 
contest. 

The next year she won the Miss Teen, 
U.S.A. contest, She has also been Miss Easter 
Parade, Miss Crown and Miss KMBC in 
Kansas City. 

She was a runner-up in-the Miss Teen- 
age America contest in 1963; a finalist in the 
Miss U.S.A. contest the same year, and the 
winner of the best dressed girl at Christian 
college in 1964, as selected by Glamour 

ine. 

She has held a $5,000 trustee scholarship 
to Christian college. She is a member of 
Delta Eta Chi, science honorary sorority, 
and Sigma Phi Gamma, language honorary 
society. 

She is a member of the Mademoiselle mag- 
azine college board. 

In her time away from modeling, studying 
and accepting honors, Debbie writes fiction, 
swims and water skis. 


Equal Opportunity for Americans of 
Mexican Descent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr.ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, on June 1, 
of this year, approximately 150 Amer- 
icans of Mexican descent came to Wash- 
ington, at their own expense, to be 
briefed by members of the Cabinet, as 
well as by various department and bu- 
reau heads. 

Every administration speaker, upon 
questioning, admitted that the vast re- 
sources of the Spanish-speaking people 
were not being fully utilized by our Gov- 
ernment. They promised to do better in 
the near future. 

The Mexican-American group argued 
that legislation such as the Civil Rights 
Act and the war on poverty was designed 
to combat inequality wherever it existed. 
In fact all laws, they maintained, are 
passed by Congress to be applied equally 
to all Americans. 

This same group which left the Capital 
full of hope and confidence now points 
to the fact that no improvement has 
been made and the Spanish-speaking 
community continues to be ignored by 
almost all departments of the Federal 
Government. 

While we compliment the progress that 
is being made in making available em- 
ployment for Negro Americans, we can- 
not help but point to the obvious lack 
of Latin American personnel in those 
same offices, bureaus, and departments, 
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We are pleased with the creation of an 
Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission with two Negro members, but we 
view with great disappointment the 
inequality of establishing the Commis- 
sion’s structure without any representa- 
tion from the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity of the United States. This 
despite the fact that Spanish-speaking 
Americans face the same economic prob- 
lems, and have suffered the ravages of 
discrimination in housing, education, 
and employment for generations. 

Even in the allocation of antipoverty 
projects sponsored by the new Economic 
Opportunity program, there is substan- 
tial evidence of discrimination against 
the Spanish-speaking community. 

For instance, in Los Angeles County 
where the Mexican-American is the larg- 
est minority group, approximately three- 
fourths of the antipoverty funds are 
being spent in the Negro community, and 
the Mexican-American community and 
other minorities are getting only token 
attention. 

According to the latest available sta- 
tistics, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity employed 227 Negroes while only 
8 Mexican-Americans had been employed 
up to that time. It is my understanding 
that the same proportion exists today. 

It is to the credit of top officials of 
the Federal Government that they are 
making a sincere and highly commend- 
able effort to go out in a positive way 
and actively recruit qualified Negro- 
Americans. The Mexican-American 
and other minority groups also want to 
be considered in the imaginative new 
programs of the Great Society in an im- 
partial manner that will help relieve the 
burdens of all disadvantaged Americans 
regardless of ethnic background. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the legislative 
sponsors of President Johnson’s war on 
poverty, as a strong supporter of full 
civil rights and equal employment op- 
portunities for all, I have a deep concern 
that poverty should be fought without 
favoritism, that civil rights not be de- 
nied to a single person and that equal 
employment opportunities be within the 
reach of all Americans. 

But, I am equally concerned, if not 
much more, with the growing feeling of 
rejection on the part of the Spanish- 
speaking community, especially in the 
Los Angeles area. They feel left out, 
ignored and forgotten. 

As they witness the establishment of 
crash programs for redevelopment, 
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housing, job training, special education 
and employment, all oriented toward 
reform in the Negro riot areas, an ex- 
plosive situation is developing in the 
Mexican-American community. Some 
are asking: “Must we riot before we can 
get equal treatment?” 

The answer is a resounding “No.” We 
must not riot. What we must do, how- 
ever, is intensify, with great dignity and 
in a forceful way, our efforts to make it 
known to the President of the United 
States and the Members of Congress that 
all we ask in that the Anti-Poverty Act, 
the Civil Rights Act, and all other laws 
passed by Congress be applied equally to 
all Americans regardless of race, color, 
or creed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that all 
officials of our Federal Government re- 
view their employment policies specifi- 
cally to be sure that recruitment policies 
are equally applied. 

The direction that programs of the 
Great Society are taking must be care- 
fully examined to be sure that the riot 
priority philosophy does not prevail as 
a substitute for need. 

And we must also make sure that no 
group of Americans is made to feel un- 
wanted by the denial of equal treatment, 
but instead is made to understand by our 
actions and not merely words that they 
are an important part of America, of its 
future, and of President Johnson's Great 
Society in which all Americans have 
such a vital stake, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
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Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p, 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, ls lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


We Mass-Produce Almost Everything in 
This Country—Except Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, a 
number of people have called to my at- 
tention a Warner & Swasey adv 
which has appeared in U.S. News & World 
Report and News Week magazines ex- 
pressing, in my opinion some thoughts 
and ideals worthy of careful considera- 
tion by Americans today. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
vertisement be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Wr Mass-Propuce ALMOST EVERYTHING IN 
THIS COUNTRY—EXCEPT CHARACTER 

It used to be that when you wanted some- 
thing, you worked to earn it. Now you stage 
a riot to get it given to you at someone else's 
expense. 

If your father or grandfather lost his job, 
he took whatever work he could get, and he 
Went (probably walked miles) to where there 
Was work—any honest work—being done. 
Now hordes of relief clients refuse a job un- 
less it is to their liking, and they demand 
the job be brought to them in their com- 
munity. 

This Nation was built by immigrants (be- 
ginning in the 1600's and earlier) who strug- 
Bled here for opportunity, and would have 
scorned the false idea of something for noth- 
ing. Now it seems to be an almost universal 
{and all-too-often the only) ambition. 

It used to take a lifetime of gruelling 
work and scrimping for a family or a coun- 
try to earn a little surplus, a taste of secu- 


rity. Now mobs of stupid students and 


whole emerging nations demand they be 
given it, out of your earnings and with no 
effort on their part. 

Minority groups all over the earth seem 
to think the world owes them everything 
they want. So vicious destructiveness makes 
necessary higher taxes to pay for more police 
to protect decent citizens; higher taxes for 
Playgrounds and parks which hoodlums 
Promptly make unsafe; higher taxes for 
Schooling for gangs who don't seem to want 
or are unable to be educated. The minority 
groups whose rights no one seems to consider 
are the taxpayers and decent citizens—who 
may have been pampering evil too long. 


A [ppendix 
Where Does the Guilt for Watts Lie? 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, it never 
ceases to amaze me how many of our 
country’s impractical or uninformed lib- 
erals always try to transfer guilt from 
specific criminals to society. “We are 
all to blame” they shout as they picket, 
parade and protest. This is not true, 
and its repetition is a disservice to our 
youth. 

Mr. James J. Kilpatrick has written a 
lucid article on the problem entitled 
“Where Does the Guilt for Watts Lie?” 
Under unanimous consent, I include it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, Aug. 
19, 1965] 
A CONSERVATIVE View: WHERE DOES THE GUILT 
ron Warrs Lie? 
(By James J, Kilpatrick) 

All week long, the leading bleeding hearts 
of the Great Society have been wetting down 
the ashes of Los Angeles with tears for the 
poor oppressed. We have been fairly awash 
in tales of Watts, the palm-lined ghetto, with 
its unemployment, its crime, its incomes be- 
low $4,000. 

“The guilt Hes on us all,” said one lugu- 
brious professor, gazing sadly into the cam- 
era. And he began to talk of frustrations 
that just had to find catharsis. 

Twaddle. The guilt for this criminal an- 
archy in Los Angeles is direct, immediate, and 
personal, as guilt must always be H the first 
essentials of our law still count for anything. 

And if guilt is to be extended in some sort 
of metaphysical conjecture, then let the guilt 
lie squarely upon such philosophers as Mar- 
tin Luther King and Lyndon Johnson. 7 

What did the Negro apologists of our time 
expect? How could they have been surprised 
by these events? Have they never heard of 
the harvest that is reaped by men who sow 
the wind? 

For the past 5 years or more, Dr. King has 
been going up and down the country, preach- 
ing his own brand of ever-loving anarchy. 
His is the gospel that tells his simple-minded 
people to violate the laws they feel in their 
hearts to be wrong. What is the guilt that 
lies today on Martin Luther King? 

Dr. King is not alone. 

Over this same period, we have seen the 
White House itself and our Central Govern- 
ment as a whole contribute to a cynical dis- 
e for old institutions. The Constitu- 

once regarded as the supreme law of 


the land, has been progressively reduced to 


private 
man right” of them ali, but Congress and 
the courts have let it erode away. Is it any 
wonder that the Los Angeles insurrectionists 
put private property to the torch? 

Over the past 10 years, the American Negro 
has been singled out for a fulsome solicitude 
that has done him a terrible disservice. 
Through every conceivable device of law and 
politics, the Negro has been artifically puffed 
up, protected, pampered, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and excessively admired. He 
has been the particular object e of public hous- 
ing, poverty programs, job preferment, and 
aid for his Wegitimate offspring. 

In the sanctified name of “civil rights,” he 
has been excused for criminal conduct that 
in any other set of facts would have drawn 
80 days on the roads. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, casting precedent to 
the winds, pardons hundreds of 
disturbers of the peace, and violators of the 
rights of other men—pardons them with 
a wave of judicial wands. What lies 
on the Supreme Court of the United States? 

It is high time in this country to cut 
through the fatty sentimentality, the phony 
guilt, the couch-ridden recriminations, If 
rhetorical questions are to be asked, should 
we not inquire if the status of the Negro, a 
century after emancipation, is entirely the 
fault of white society? Entirely? Or is a 
large part of this squarely the fault of the 
Negro people themselves? 

It is said that the Negro has been kept 
down by the devices of segregation, and 
doubtless there is truth in this. But the 
whole of the proposition never is examined. 
Were all Negroes kept down? Or were many 
Negroes too lazy to get up? 

Say what you will about the South (it is 
not the South where whole cities go up in the 
flames of insurrection), the American 
Negro has had two generations of reasonable 
opportunity in the unsegregated North and 
West 


How has he developed the opportunities 
put before him? In squalor, in apathy, in 
crime, in cadging off the welfare, in drop- 
ping out of integrated schools, in breeding 
swarms of children out of wedlock. This is 
the sorry record. And now, in Los Angeles, 
we witness barbarian hordes. 

What is the remedy? It is to treat the 
Negro like a white man. God knows his race 
has done little enough to deserve a fate so 
difficult and demanding. This is to expect of 
the Negro, first of all, work; and then self- 
restraint; obedience to law; respect for au- 
thority; creative imagination; right conduct. 
It is to expect of him some capacity for 
leadership, some positive contribution to the 
communities he lives In, some sense of com- 
mon decency In the maintenance of neigh- 
borhoods. This is the white man’s world— 
a world that earns its way, accepts respon- 
sibility, knows failure, knows success, and 
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does not search for somewhere else to lay a 
blame. 

Plenty of Negroes have shown they under- 
stand these elementary obligations. Es- 
pecially in the South, a Negro middle class 
is rising, buying property, entering public 
life, setting a fine example of civic responsi- 
bility. Elsewhere in the country, examples 
multiply of individual excellence. 

If only the do-gooders will stop expecting 
too much of the Negro too soon. If only 
they will learn that pampering and special 
privilege and legislative crutches cannot do 
the job. If only they will understand that 
the character of a backward people cannot 
be tempered in Molotov cocktails. 

Respect for law, respect for property, re- 
spect for the rights of others—these have to 
come first. And these must be enforced by 
the courts and by the suddenly stiffened 
demands of a fed-up society. The guilt for 
these outrages lies upon individual arsonists, 
hoodlums, vandals, thieves. Try them. And 
then turn to the political and intellectual 
leaders who need forgiveness more: They 
Know not what they do. 


State Losing Power to Federal 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, the 
price at stake in combining the creation 
of a Cabinet Department of Housing and 
Urban Development with the denial of 
home rule to the States was clearly 
spelled out in an editorial appearing in 
the Joliet Herald-News on August 31. 


T ask that my colleagues read and con- 
sider this editorial, for it is not too late 
to join Senator Draxsen in his battle to 
return to the States their right to deter- 
mine the basis on which their assemblies 
may be apportioned: 

STATES Lostnc POWER TO FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT—QUESTIONS OF SOVEREIGNTY 

The defeat in the Senate of the reappor- 
tionment measure and the proposal to create 
a new Cabinet post on urban affairs empha- 
sizes the historic constitutional change that 
is taking place in the United States. 

Political power has fled the States and 
now is being centralized in Washington to 
create a federal system of government, 

You can search for the answers as to 
why it has happened, and there are those 
who insist that it had to come about because 
of the advance of technology, transportation, 
and communication, but certainly it was 
speeded by the approach of one-party govern- 
ment. 


Senator Everrrr Dmxstn, Republican, of 
Tilinols, has not surrendered in his attempt 
to reverse the Supreme Court's one-man, 
one-vote decision, and he lost in the Senate 
only by a narrow margin. He is suggesting 

which still will allow the States 
—.— voice in deciding how they want to ap- 
portion one branch of their legislature. 

“Take it to the people,” is all that Senator 
Dimrxsen asks. In this day that begins to 
sound like a voice out of the 18th century. 
That's what the radical-liberals have been 
telling Republicans, that the trouble with 
them is that they want to return the country 
to the republican form of government. 
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Support for Senator Drmxsen’s efforts 
came from Governors. The mayors mostly 
were against him. It is in the cities, with 
their large voting blocs, that national politi- 
cal power is to be built or maintained and, 
in turn, the Democrat administration has 
offered a Cabinet-level Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to make cities 
partners in the Federal distribution of money 
and authority. 

State lines vanish as a Federal system 
grows with all power centered on Washing- 
ton. 

This trend, of course, was the fundamen- 
tal issue behind the last presidential cam- 
paign—and it was kept very far behind. 
Walter Lippmann, the liberal columnist, in- 
sisted that while Barry Goldwater had raised 
fundamental questions that must be an- 
swered, an election campaign was not the 
time to do it. And despite all that respon- 
sible Republicans could do, the issues weren't 
debated. 

Thus the American people were in effect 
disfranchised. 

It was made to appear as if they had only 
one choice, that only a party in power is 
their friend and protector. 

The administration is now paying the bill 
for political power to the voting blocs and 
to the cities with money it takes from all 
the taxpayers. One more major defeat for 
the Republican Party might mean that a 
party In power cannot be turned out except 
in some violent political upheaval. 


Por that the people will pay the high price 
of freedom. 
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Survivorship Benefits for Service- 
men—VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in further reference to benefits to service- 
men who die from service- connected 
causes, I want to cite as an example today 
a captain with 7 years of service and who 
leaves dependent parents, each parent 
being age 50. 

SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS VOR SERVICEMEN DY- 
ING From BERVICE-CONNECTED CAUSES 
ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Captain U.S. Army; 

2. Age 25 at death; 

3. Death was service connected; 

4. Seven years’ service at death; 

5. Three years in grade at death; 

Base pay at death was $558.60 a month 
(assumed average monthly wage 8400); 

T. Left dependent parents, each age 50 (no 
income other than shown); 

8. Left no widow or child; 

9. Parents live out their expectations of 
life (mother, 27.7 years; father, 23 years). 


Payee Paying 
agency 
Father VA... 
9399 
r VA Disability insurance compensa- 
. 
r 
( ————— 


1 As 1 of 2 parents to age 62. 
insurance 


3 Disabilit compensation 
exceeds $2, permitted maximum. 

FFF 

Rate of payment as sole surviving parent. 


a year perm 


because combined social security of both parents, which is income, 


“Hamphrey: Energetic Backstop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
in Husert Humpurey, we have a Vice 
President who works harder and longer 
at more jobs than has any Vice Presi- 
dent in modern times. 

As we all know, the duties of this office 
are to a great extent determined by the 
degree of trust placed in the Vice Pres- 
ident by the President himself. It is 
obvious that President Johnson has the 
utmost confidence in HUBERT HUMPHREY. 


Vice President Humpnrey’s duties in- 
clude among others: presiding as Pres- 
ident of the Senate and chairman of 
the Space Committee, conferring with 
the President, keeping abreast of all the 
highly classified documents, working 
with members of the cabinet, and sit- 
ting in with the National Security Coun- 
cil. While performing these duties, he 
still finds time for numerous other ac- 
tivities. Just one example would be the 
assistance this tireless man gives Con- 
gressmen in holding community devel- 
opment conferences such as the one I 
myself held in early August. 

Recently I read an absorbing article 
in the Christian Science Monitor about 
this very unique man. I would like to 
share it with my colleagues. The article 
follows: 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 7, 1965] 
HUMPHREY: ENERGETIC BACKSTOP 


(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

WasHIncton.—To be close to the Vice 
President for just an hour or two is enough to 
discover that this amazingly energetic man 
has in no way lost the spring in his step. 

A position that constrained and frus- 
trated many a predecessor has found more 
than a match in Mr. HUMPHREY. 

“Completely satisfying, completely satisfy- 
ing,” he was describing his new life to this 
reporter, while, almost at the same time, he 
Was showing us how a Vice President, too, 
Can be an effective force in helping the ad- 
ministration push legislation along. 

The phone was buzzing. Mr. HUMPHREY 
was talking to Congressmen, using all of his 
well-known persuasive powers to get enough 
petition signatures to wrest the Washington 
home-rule bill out of committee. 

SIGNATURE ACQUIRED 

“My role is a backstop one,” he told us, 
"when it comes to getting votes for legisla- 
tion. The leaders in both houses and Larry 
O'Brien carry the ball on this. But once in 
a while they call on me.” 

Out in the reception room, before we were 
ushered into the Humphrey office, the tide 
of legislative battle had been apparent. 

Said one secretary, after Mr. HUMPHREY 
had hung up from a call: “The Vice Presi- 
dent is really tickled. He got that Congress- 
man to agree to sign.” 

Said another: “Yes, and this is one who 
had already said ‘No’ to the Speaker, the 
Majority Leader and, Just a few minutes ago, 
to the President himself.” 

Said another: “I bet the Vice President 
will be kidding the President about this 
one.” 

Now in with Mr. HUMPHREY, we asked: 
What of the pending legislation? Would 
the Vice President make an assessment of 
those administration bills that were en- 
countering difficulty? Quickly, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY gave these answers, indicating first 
that he is keeping in the closest touch with 
Members of both houses. He knows where 
all the votes are—or where they are buried: 

“Agriculture—We will come out of this 
with a fairly good program. There will be a 
good feed-grain program, reducing the feed- 
grain surplus. There will be a good wheat 
program. The main argument is about cot- 
ton. We want one-price cotton. This one 
is most difficult. But we will come out all 
right.“ 

THE VOTES ARE HERE 


“Immigration—We have got this one, The 
long struggle to get rid of the national- 
origins limitations now is over. When the 
legislation has passed you will find that the 
President has gotten the basic elements of 
his bill.” 

“Repeal of 14(b) of Taft-Hartley—it is a 
difficult one, but the votes are here.” 

“Home rule for Washington, D.C—You 
can see that we are going to get this dis- 
charge petition through. And, out of the 
district committee, we have the-votes to win 
this one.” 

His evaluation of the legislative session? 
“In all my experience,” Mr. HUMPHREY said, 
“this has been the most productive.” Fur- 
ther, he said it was a session that had been 
marked with the “least amount of bitter- 
ness" of any he had known. 

DEALINGS WITH CONGRESS 


He said that the Democratic leadership 
of MIKE MANSFIELD, JOHN McCormack, and 
Cart ALBERT had been important in this leg- 
isiative achievement. But he also credited 
“Ev Dirksen and Tommy KUCHEL” as GOP 
Senators who played important roles. “They 
naturally took different positions and led 
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partisan battles,” he said. “But, at no time 
were they ever obstructionists. 

“But it really was the climate established 
by the President,” he said. “The favorable 
climate for this legislation: this was all-im- 


portant. 

“We couldn't have gotten it all through 
had not the President made it possible, 
through his dealings with various elements 
in our society, through his dealings with 
Members of Congress.“ 

Here Mr. HUMPHREY said that he would 
like to challenge those who describe the 
President as one who leans on those he would 
like to do his bidding, who twists arms to 
get people to agree to his wishes. 

“I've known him a long time,” said Mr. 
Humpnrey, “and I've never seen this. 

“Actually the President pats people on 
the back when they do a good job. He 
doesn't use the ‘You-must-do-this' approach. 


A MAN OF DETAIL 


“He knows that you can't tell a Senator 
he must do something or other. 

“The President,” he said, “is a man of 
meticulous detail when it comes to legisla- 
tion. He knows every bill and what is going 
on. 

“The President spends hundreds of hours 
in building a friendly environment for leg- 
lation. 

“Take medicare. The President spent 
hundreds of hours with leaders in Congress. 
He eased their apprehensions. Now, after 
the bill was passed, he is working to ease the 
apprehensions of the American Medical As- 
sociation.” 

CLIMATE STRESSED 


Further, he said, the President has a keen 
sense of anticipating where opposition might 
develop—and he moves in quickly, but in a 
quiet, friendly way, to prevent this from 
happening. 

He said that the President had done this 
with the business community on certain leg- 
islation. 

“It doesn’t take much for us to lose our 
majority in the Senate,” Mr. HUMPHREY 
said. Here he praised Senator MANSFIELD’s 
skill in keeping this a working majority. But 
he again talked of the im of the 
friendly climate maintained by the Presi- 
dent within Congress, on both sides of the 
aisle. 

Of his own busy days, the Vice President 
said: “I don't think my staff in the White 
House has any idea what goes on over here 
in the Capitol—how many people I see, how 
much I have to do. 

“Every day I see from 10 to 50 Members 
of Congress. Just yesterday I kept count 
and I saw 38 Members of 

He said this was all on top of conferring 
with the President, keeping abreast of all 
the highly classified documents, working 
with members of the Cabinet, presiding in 
the Senate, being chairman of the Space 
Committee, and sitting in with the National 
Security Council. And seeing visitors. 

I REALLY MEAN IT 

“I like being Vice President,” he said. 
“People will say, Tou talk this way —but I 
really mean it. I enjoy my work. There is an 
extra pleasure in conferring with Members 
of Congress and being with the President.” 

What of the next legislative session? 

“I feel that next year we must refine and 
improve the legislation we have just passed— 
wherever this is needed. Also we need to 
tool up the Government—the executive 
branch—to carry out the assignments of 
these new programs. 

“We need good people, many more good 
people, to carry out these assignments. 

“We must have better management. 

“These programs will cost a lot more 
money—yet they cannot go beyond a cer- 
tain point. The President is hot as a pistol 
on this, on holding down the spending.” 
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We Need a No. 2 President To Analyze 
the Programs of the No. 1 President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
time that Congress took a sabbatical 
leave to catch its breath and reflect on 
some of its decisions of the last 8 months. 
I realize that President Johnson wants 
to take advantage of his unusually large 
2-to-1 majorities in both branches 
of Congress and cram through as many 
items of his Great Society program as 
possible. 

Eric Sevareid, the columnist, even 
speculates on the need of two Presi- 
dents—one to weigh the accomplish- 
ments of the other. Mr. Sevareid’s in- 
teresting observations appeared under 
the heading “Time for a Pause To Re- 
flect” and follows: 

TIME FOR A Pause To REFLECT 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


The American political capital is in dire 
need of the pause that reflects, even if it 
does not refresh. That is the immediate 
impression of this itinerant writer, now re- 
turned to the banks of the Potomac, 

There is a breathlessness about people 
here, in and around Government, and I do 
not mean a sense of excitement; I mean 
that they are out of breath. This is not the 
dog days syndrome we used to know in 
Washington, not the tag-end-of-summer let- 
down and lethargy. This time, people are 
intellectually exhausted, but don't know it. 
They are not allowed to feel it, because events 
and the President won't let them. Even 
God rested on the seventh day, and since it 
would be presumptuous to think that He 
got tired, one has to assume. He paused to 
refiect on what He had done. 

For the first time this reporter begins to 
see the need for a No. 2 President. The 
No. 1 President can think up the new legis- 
lation, get it passed and announce his vic- 
tories as each act of Congress crosses the 
final tape. i 

The No. 2 President would be assigned to 
think about the whole as well as about the 
parts. He would consider medicare, the ele- 
mentary and higher education bills, the war 
on poverty, the role of the new Cabinet De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Affairs, Dis- 
trict of Columbia home rule, immigration, 
the yarious special appropriations for de- 
fense, the space race, the expanding Vietnam 
war. He would analyze all this and then tell 
us which programs may work, which may not, 
where the staffs are coming from and their 
quality, what the costs are likely to be and 
how they are to be met, and in general what 
the United States will look and feel like 6 
and 10 years from now after this prodigious 
mass of laws and regulations and money has 
been fed into the main arteries of the 
American society. 

We know a number of Congressmen who 
would be very grateful to learn what they 
have really done this year and at least one 
columnist who would kiss the boots of No. 2 
in weeping relief. 

One reason this returned traveler thinks 
that even bright people here are intellectually 
stunned and glassy eyed is the simple fact 
that they don't talk around the dinner table 
about these Herculean acts of legislation. 
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Not in any detall, not eagerly and earnestly. 
They just marvel at the size of the total heap. 

Adla! Stevenson once recalled how it was 
in the New Deal days, to which this last year 
is often compared. He said people sat around 
Georgetown gardens with “our visions and 
our dreams * * * in those days we were 
interested in ideas. Now it’s all so much 
personality talk, gossip, and rumor—who’s up 
and who's down.” 

It seems to me it's still that way; people 
are astonished at the accomplishments, but 
few are exhilarated; théy would rather talk 
about who's up and who's down. 

And about who's been naughty and who's 
been nice, among the survivors of the Ken- 
nedy White House. I'm afraid that John F. 
Kennedy is paying a high posthumous price 
for surrounding himself with aids with the 
intellectual’s double vision, men who by 
nature not only see what is happening but 
who simultaneously see it in future print, the 
actions, the remarks, the expressions, the 
nuances. There was always an overtone of 
self-consciousness in the court over which 
that wonderful young President presided, a 
curious atmosphere combining the theater, 
cafe society, and Harvard Yard. They were 
able public servants but thew were also in- 
stinctive dramatists. 

It was a relief to be away from Washing- 
ton during the height of the dreadful quar- 
reling about the new Kennedy books and 
their authors. No one has come out of it 
well, not even President Kennedy himself; a 
race to cash in on a legend can only injure 
the legend as well as the racers. 

Is it Illusion to think that there was once 
a dignity, a sense of self-restraint about 
men’s relationships at the inner headquar- 
ters of the American state? Possibly so— 
certainly these messy things have happened 
before in our history. But one thinks of 
Dean Acheson’s delicately restrained mem- 
olrs, now being published, and his sense of 
half-guilt at even making notes of his private 
eonversations with Justice Holmes. One 
thinks of General Marshall who refused to 
publish any recollections that might affect 
any living man. 

These men left high office declining to take 
with them any files save, I assume, those of 
an unofficial and personal nature. All the 
rest, they felt, were the property of the 
Government and the taxpayers they served. 
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Theodore Sorenson, so the press reports, 
left the White House with copies of Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor's confidential reports to Ken- 
nedy, with copies of Khrushchev-Kennedy 
correspondence that was never published, 
and used these files for his book. Perhaps 
this is legal, but is it proper? Somehow, 
the whole issue must be clarified and a 
standard set—something else this capital 
might reflect upon if it is ever given a pause 
for reflection. 


Survivorship Benefits for Service- 


men—VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for several days now I have offered for 
the information of my colleagues, exam- 
ples of benefits to servicemen dying from 
service-connected causes in Vietnam and 
elsewhere. I want to offer the example 
today of a captain who has served 7 
years at the time of his death and who 
leaves a widow, age 27, and two children, 
ages 1 and 3: 

SURVIVORSHIP BENEFITS FOR SERVICEMEN 
DYING FROM SERVICE-CONNECTED CAUSES 
ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Captain, U.S. Army; 

2. Age 25 at death; 

3. Death was service connected; 

4. Seven years’ service at death; 

5. Three years in grade at death; 

55 Average earnings $558.60 a month (base 
pay); 

7. Left a widow, age 25, and two children, 
ages 1 and 3; 

8. Widow lives out her expectation of life 
(50.8 years); 

9. Children receive maximum number of 
payments; 

10. Widow does not remarry. 


Benefits 


2 (38 U.8.C, 412(s)) 18, 513 
DEEN are, compensa: A 
S WOR ee att 3, 900 


+ Until youngest child reaches age 
3204 months to age 18 plus 48 AR in full-time training, 
2180 months to age 18 plus 4S months in full-time training. 


* Beginning at age 62. 


Operation Head Start and Teaching Jobs well as to my community have been 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, two sub- 
jects of great interest to the Nation as 


dealt with recently by the editor of the 
Dallas Times Herald: 

Tt is a pleasure for me to submit these 
fine editorials for the Recorp in order 
that all may have the benefit of their 
wisdom: 

[From the Dallas Times Herald, 
Aug. 31, 1965] 
A CHmp’s START 


Operation Head Start has generally been 
the best accepted and most effective of the 
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war on poverty programs and its quick suc- 
cess has apparently given it well deserved 
new life. 

Congress has yet to vote the funds to make 
Operation Head Start a year-round project, 
but the lawmakers are expected to do so be- 
fore they adjourn. Head Start officials are 
already working with plans involving con- 
tinued operation. 

Preschoolers are innocent victims of pov- 
erty. The Head Start program, which in- 
cluded around 600,000 children this summer, 
is designed to put the children of poverty on 
a more equal footing with other children as 
they start school—and, in a sense, life. Ex- 
perts agree this is the best way, perhaps the 
only way, to break the cycle of generation 
after generation living in hopeless poverty. 
We can make a more real contribution in 
the fight on poverty by making sure the chil- 
dren have a chance, a real chance, to escape 
than by any other means. 


From the Dallas Times Herald, Sept. 5, 1965] 
TEACHING JOBS 

Desegregation of schools has not brought 
about widespread unemployment of Negro 
schoolteachers as was feared—that is, not 
yet. 

Almost all of the Negro teachers displaced 
by integration within Texas school districts 
have found employment, although many 
have had to relocate to find new school jobs, 
some even having to leave the State. Many 
staying in Texas have found Jobs in school 
districts, such as Houston and Dallas, which 
still operate extensive dual school systems. 


This is all to come to an end, of course, by 


1967, and that is when many Negro teachers 
will face the greatest possibility of unem- 
ployment. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 requires that 
faculties as well as student bodies be inte- 
grated. This will mean many Negro teachers 
will have the chance to be retained in their 
present school districts. Teaching jobs 
should be based on qualification, as ls now 
required by law, not race. The unemploy- 
ment problem should be among the less- 
qualified teachers—not among a minority 
group. 


The Real Alabama—Part LVII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the foundation stone for the fu- 
ture of any State, or any nation, is the 
education of its young people. -In Ala- 
bama we are making a major effort, not 
simply for adequate education standards, 
but for true excellence in all fields of edu- 
cation. 


I include in my remarks an article 
highlighting this State effort. It appears 
in a supplement of the Birmingham 
News dated August 22, 1965. 

In THe Pursurr OF EXCELLENCE 

Dynamic Frank Anthony Rose, one of the 
strongest educators in America, frequently 
observes about the Nation's space program: 
“I'm not as concerned about us getting a 
man on the moon as I am about the kind 
of man we put there.” 

And Alabama—producer of moon rocket 
boosters—agrees totally with what the presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama is talking 
about. 

It's education, 
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Youngsters, if you please, like yours or 
those next door: The hesitant first-grader, 
for whom the world seems mammoth; a 
brash teenager, trying to whittle it down to 
his size; the mature college senior, who at 
last begins to see, yes the smallness, but 
complexity of this world. 

In Alabama they are introduced to and 
guided through an educational career which 
emphasizes the kind of person which emerges 
not the fact that he is just another student. 

It begins in the first grade, for. six Ala- 
bama elementary schools hold accreditation 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, and more are joining the trend. The 
training continues through the upper grades, 
Where 481 of 543 public high schools have 
Met the rigid accreditation standards of 
either the State or southern association. 

Finally. it is the responsibility of Alabama's 
three universities, twenty-one 4-year colleges 
and twelve junior colleges to mold the final 
product and ready him for the future. And 
because too many young people were being 
turned away from the full places of higher 
learning, 27 more junior colleges and trade 
Schools will be operating within the year 
throughout the State. 

From America's sixth busiest port of 
Mobile to the rocket test stands of the Ten- 
Nessee Valley, Alabamians recognize what 
Dr. Rose calls a new age of scientific revolu- 
tion, and which he unhesitatingly predicts 
Will spawn “the darndest economic develop- 
nee in this State you've eyer seen in your 

e 

And Alabamians are paying the price to 
educate their children for it. Some com- 
Plain the cost is too high. But the vast 
Majority of citizens see it as an investment 
which surpasses or equals any other South- 
ern State. 

The legislature has approved a $459 million 
education appropriation bill for 1965-66 and 
1966-67—the greatest in Alabama history. 
Thus, during the four-year term of Governor 
George Wallace, ending in 1966, taxpayers 
Will have spent $885.8 million for their 
Schools, an increase of nearly 50 percent over 
the previous 4 years. 

Teachers are assured of quality salaries and 
morale is high. Teacher-graduates are more 
anxious than ever to remain in Alabama. In 
Birmingham a new teacher with a bachelor’s 
degree will have a starting salary of $4,527 
next term—highest of any 12-grade system 
in the State. If she holds a master's degree 
she will earn 65,095. And the Alabama 
Education Association estimates the average 
teacher will be paid more than $5,000 next 
year. 

When school starts next month, free text- 
books will be given to every child, first 
through 12th grade. This is another new 
State program, costing $10!4 million. 

Grades 7 to 12 have a new course of study, 
designed to develop “the best learning pos- 
sible.” 

Sleek, expanded school plants will rise in 
all 67 counties, built with a new $116 million 
State bond issue. And with Federal match- 
ing money universities and colleges will be 
able to construct facilities far beyond their 
Original State allotments. For example, the 
huge University of Alabama Medical Center 
at B received $9.8 million. But 
it expects to total $28 million in new build- 

Eleven junior colleges and 13 trade schools 
are either under construction or on the 
drawing boards. They will all be operating 
by September 1966 bringing at least 2 years 
of college—all many youngsters need—within 
Teach of every Alabama boy and girl. Tul- 
tion will average $15 a month and State-run 
buses will carry the students from and back 
home. 

A new State university—the University of 
South Alabama—is open and already expand- 
ing at Mobile in its second year. 
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Auburn University is awalting a new presi- 
dent, Dr. Harry M. Philpott, September 1, 
with expectations of significant growth aca- 
demically and physically. 

Dr. Philpott, formerly vice president of 
the University of Florida, described his im- 
pression of Alabama in these words: “A con- 
structive sense of progress can be felt by 
even the casual visitor.” 

‘The University of Alabama has announced 
a $75 million, 10-year program to develop 
complete campuses at Birmingham and 
Huntsville, as well as modernize and enlarge 
its main campus at Tuscaloosa. By 1975 the 
university expects to have 15,000 on its main 
campus, 6,000 full-time students in Birming- 
ham, and 5,000 in Huntsville. Other exten- 
sion centers—at Montgomery, Gadsden, 
Selma, and Dothan—will continue offering 
courses for credit and noncredit. 

The university's unique Research Institute 
at Huntsville, located only minutes away 
from the Army Missile Command and Mar- 
shall Flight Center, is achieving re- 
search brilliance in the aerospace and mis- 
sile-related physical engineering sciences. 
It, too, was built with a $3 million State bond 
issue voted by taxpayers in 1961. The insti- 
tute was occupied in June 1964. 

The Alabama Education Association School 
Journal editorialized in its May issue, last of 
the school term, that the State’s achieve- 
ments “will make education history” and 
reflect “confidence and support of public 
education in Alabama.” 

“These contributions to the cause of better 
schools are the outgrowth of continuing pub- 
lie support and intensive effort on the part 
of many individuals,” the Journal stated. 

It also pointed out, in keeping with Dr. 
Rose's philosophy, that education has “two 
major responsibilities: To make sure im- 
provements are made, both qualitative and 
quantitative in all levels of education and to 
start a program to create an awareness of the 
unfilled needs of education.” 

Within the framework of Alabama's 36 
institutions of higher education, 7 are 
united in a strong organization exemplifying 
the concern business and industry must have 
for education. 

The organization is called the Alabama As- 
sociation of Independent Colleges, Its mem- 
bers are Athens College, Birmingham- 
Southern, Howard, Huntingdon, Judson, St. 
Bernard, and Spring Hill—all private, small, 
church-related institutions. Howard has the 
greatest enrollment—about 2,000. 

AAIC has a board of governors of 22 busi- 
nesses and industrial leaders who solicit fi- 
nancial support for higher education from 
industry and business. In 1961-63 the asso- 
ciation had the greatest growth rate, finan- 
cially, of any association of comparable size 
in the Nation. President of the board Is Sid- 
ney W. Smyer, Sr., Birmingham real estate 
executive. E. Ward Faulk, president of the 
First National Bank of Mobile is vice presi- 
dent and William E. Hood, president of In- 
dustrial Paint Manufacturing Co. of Birming- 
ham, secretary. 

The president of the association, Dr. Virgil 
McCain of Athens, has his insti- 
tution in the northern section of the State, 
employing educational ideas revolutionary 
in the South, 

Athens, in effect, is surveying higher edu- 
cation through the shrewd eyes of today's 
businessman: Trim the fat, fully use every 
facility and all manpower, get a nickels 
worth for every nickel spent. 

The curriculum is being streamlined, class- 
rooms utilized every day and four nights of 
every week and sometimes on Saturdays, The 
trimester system, and team teaching has 
been adopted. The extensive changes are be- 
ing patterned after Parsons College in Fair- 
field, Iowa, which has come back from near 
bankruptcy several years ago to amazing 
growth, by employing corporate methods. 
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Enormous physical and academic changes 
are freshening the face of hundreds of other 
campuses throughout Alabama from public 
and parochial schools up to higher education. 


As examples: 
in May completed a $1 million 
board of education building. The Mountain 
Brook school system, in south Jefferson Coun- 
ty, has built a $700,000 elementary school, 
which includes a unique learning center in 
its two circular buildings and one rectangu- 
lar bullding—the Jefferson County school 
through this school year, has spent 
nearly 873 million for 394 classrooms— 
Huntsville is averaging 3 new classrooms 
a week to keep pace with its growth and has 
not had double sessions. 

Howard College, in its program for the six- 
ties for development, has built four dormi- 
tories. 

The University and Auburn carry on in- 
dustrial research for industry not only in 
space sciences but in the health sciences and 
in business and economic problems. 

The university, in cooperation with NASA, 
hopes to establish an institute at Tuscaloosa 
for the of transferring aerospace 
technology to industry. It would be the only 
one in the South, 

“The potential benefits to the State's econ- 


„and private research insti- 
tutions of the State are tremendous,” 
Rose said. 

First interconnected, exclusively educa- 
tional television network in the world is lo- 
cated in Alabama, 

From a modest, two-station start 10 years 
ago last April, Alabama's ETV moved from 
exclusively evening programing to the class- 
rooms in 1957. 

Last Spring, 375,000 student viewers in 800 
Alabama public schools watched in-school 
tele-courses. Well ahead of ETV in many 
other areas of the Nation, Alabama programs 
come 80 percent live from studios at Au- 
burn University, University of Alabama and 
a Birmingham studio maintained by Jef- 
ferson County's six public school systems. 

When present expansion now in process— 
including a new ETV outlet at Huntsville 
this fall—is completed, AETV will cover 99 
percent of the State's population. 

Dr. Rose, for instance, personally recruits 
industry on trips several times a year. 
“Any potential industry wants to know the 
attitude of higher education,” he said, 
“We'll do anything in the world to help 
them: Research, overall development and ed- 
ucation of employees.” 

The university hosts a variety of confer- 
ences annually in such flelds as 8 
management, computer science, 
tion, business methods and whatever else 15 
needed. It brings in topflight nationally 
known speakers. 

“We feel the university has these fields to 
serve,” said Dr. Rose: “First, instructional; 
second, research; third, services. We spend 
millions to give employees every opportunity 
for industrial advancement.” 

Dr. Philpott would direct attention to the 
work of Auburn's Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the Engineering and Industrial 
Experiment Station. 

“The former offers assistance to all forms 
of agri-business—production, processing 
and marketing. The latter group of experts 
is available to existing and new industry, as- 
sisting in the solution of problems and the 
development of new products. 


Establishment of a school of commerce at 
Auburn will enhance the quality and mag- 
nitude of Auburn’s service to the business 
community of the State," he said. The 
University of Alabama school of commerce 
and business administration has been de- 
scribed by a Harvard College dean as “one 
of the best three or four in the United 
States.” 
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The presidents of both universities aptly 
summed up the inseparable links between 
education and industrial growth, which will 
grow even stronger as Alabama's people, 
water, timber, and other natural resources 
are fully tapped. 

Dr. Rose concluded his annual board of 
trustees meeting in May with the statement: 
“It has been a good year and more than ever 
before I view our horizons as unlimited.” 

To support their vast educational im- 
provements Alabamians levied an additional 
1-cent sales tax upon themselves beginning 
January 1, 1964, and a beer tax of 2 cents a 
bottle to finance their junior colleges and 
trade schools. 

Revenues from many sources pay for public 
education in the State—mainly the sales tax 
of 4 cents per $1, income tax, tobacco tax, 
use tax, 3-mill statewide ad valorem tax and 
beer tax. Receipts for education in 1963-64 
totaled $210 million. 

Every system taxes itself locally for schools, 
some more than others. An extra penny 
sales tax has been passed in several -cities; 
others have voted an extra 5 mills of prop- 
erty taxes. In nearly every instance, where 
there's a job to be done, Alabama voters have 
done it. 


Washington and Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I am inserting in 
the Record an editorial which appeared 
in the Florence (S.C.) Morning News, 
daily paper, on the subject of home rule. 

You will note this editorial correctly 
states the provisions of the Constitution 
and the reason the Capital of the United 
States was created. There is no other 
city in the United States that was created 
for a special purpose and I hope the 
Members of Congress will take this un- 
der consideration when they vote on 
home rule legislation. 

The article follows: 

From the Florence (S.C.) Morning News, 
Sept. 2, 1965] 
WASHINGTON AND HOME RULE 

Home rule for Washington, D.C., a peren- 
nial subject, is now sharply to the front 
again with heavy pressure from proponents 
of home rule. 

Of special interest to Pee Dee residents is 
that Sixth District Congressman JOHN L. 
McMILLAN, as chairman of the House District 
of Columbia Committee, is, in effect, mayor 
of Washington. 

The District of Columbia was carved out of 
10 square miles of swampland as a location 
for the Nation’s Federal agencies, including 
the White House and the Capitol. 

It was the first city ever to be conceived, 
born, and raised as the capital city of a 
major nation with no other reason for its 
existence, 

At the time of its birth, it was divorced 
from local political pressures by being 
located on land ceded from the adjoining 
States. 

The Constitution of the United States re- 
serves to Congress the right to legislate for 
the “City of the Nation.” Regardless of the 
type of government by local people, its 
governing officials, whether they be commis- 
sioners or a Governor or a mayor, can regu- 
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late only under the overriding legislative 
control of Congress. 

The city has now grown to about a million 
population who have no suffrage in the 
election of District officials. A majority of 
this population is Negro. 

On five different occasions since 1802, a 
measure of home rule has been applied. The 
latest change came in 1878 with the existing 
three commissioner form of government, 

Home rule bills now before Congress would 
establish a separate local administration to 
govern District affairs acting separately 
from Congress. 

Heavy pressures are being exerted by civil 
rights organizations for Congress to author- 
ize a locally elected administration. 

The pressures include a threat by Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King to lead a massive march 
on Washington unless Congress bows to the 
home rule demand. 

Washington's Metropolitan Board of Trade, 
long experienced in District budget and leg- 
islative matters, opposes home rule on the 
grounds of fiscal realities. 

These include ownership by the Federal 
Government of 43.1 percent of the District's 
taxable property, representing total taxable 
The Federal 
Government, the District's major business, 
pays no income tax, sales tax, personal prop- 
erty, or real estate tax. 

Under the proposed bills, Congress would 
not adopt District budgets and, presumably, 
the District would become more dependent 
on local taxes. 

Should home rule be granted, the very 
complicated problems confronting elected 
city officials would set the stage for fiscal 
chaos, unless a reasonable but unlikely for- 
mula were approved for an automatic Federal 
payment. 

It’s a problem with roots deep in history 
and experience. If Congress abandons rea- 
sons and yields to the pressure of civil rights 
groups in a sixth experiment with home rule 
in Washington, it will invite the usual con- 
sequences of pressure group legislation. 

Home rule, under present conditions, may 
be a desirable development for Washington- 
ians. Certainly, the city’s unenviable crime 
record suggests that some changes should 
be made, 

But if home rule is adopted, it should come 
only after the best minds have determined 
that the city’s best interest will be served 
by it, and not out of fear that Dr. King will 
mount a march. 


The Phony Cry of Police Brutality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much written of recent date 
about police brutality that I am sure a 
recent decision by Judge Norman Elking- 
ton of the Superior Court of San Fran- 
cisco will be of interest in this field. 

The opinion of the judge was published 
in the following article which appeared 
in the Chico Enterprise-Record of Chico, 
Calif., on Friday, September 3: 

Tue PHONY CRY or “Porice Brurauiry” 

One of the most odious byproducts of the 
acceleration of civil rights activities and 
mass demonstrations of civil disobedience 
has been the ever-present charge of “police 
brutality” by activists and demonstrators. 
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Groups of students, ministers and other 
civil rights maicontents time and again tres- 
pass on private property to conduct sit-ins. 
After refusing police requests to depart, the 
demonstrators are carried from the premises. 
In unison, they shout “Police brutality.” 

Police officers seek to make a routine arrest 
in a metropolitan neighborhood. If the cul- 
prit happens to be colored, a crowd gathers 
and impedes the arresting officers, shouting 
“Police brutality.” 

The fad has spread until, in many metro- 
politan areas, the charge of “police brutal- 
ity” almost automatically accompanies the 
arrest of any colored person, no matter what 
the charge. 

The fad has been encouraged by the 
overly sympathetic actions of Federal agen- 
cies, acting on the lead of a White House 
administration which is baldly and un- 
ashamedly dedicated to the use of any and 
every gimmick to woo the colored vote. 

But in San Francisco this week, a superior 
court Judge summoned the courage to call 
the Federal Government to task for its part 
in a particularly smelly case of “police bru- 
tality.” It is about time. 

The eloquent statement set forth by Judge 
Norman Elkington merits the attention of 
all Americans. We print it verbatim below: 

The defendant, Leonard Thompson, who 
has just been sentenced, was convicted in 
1942 of assault with intent to commit mur- 
der. He had stabbed a policeman. He was 
sentenced to prison. In San Francisco a few 
years later, he was convicted of armed rob- 
bery of the municipal railway office. With 
guns and knives he and others took $4,000 
from a terrified cashier. 

In Los Angeles in 1952 he was charged 
with assault with intent to commit murder, 
robbery, and burglary. The assault con- 
cerned another attack on a peace officer. 
Thompson was again sent to prison. In pris- 
on he was involved in a riot and was shot 
while attacking a guard. 

‘These are but a few of his arrests. In my 
more than 20 years of contact with criminal 
law enforcement, I have not seen a more 
vicious criminal. 

He was paroled in March of this year after 
serving more than 14 years for the Los An- 
geles offense. 

Two months later Thompson, with another, 
while armed with a loaded automatic and a 
knife, invaded a private residence in San 
Francisco. He terrorized the family, and for 
purposes of robbery, kidnaped a female mem- 
ber. Under threats of death he robbed the 
other occupants. The robbers fled with their 
loot. 

The police were called. Among others, 
Officer Arthur Gerrans and Officer Herman 
Clark, partners in a police car, were directed 
to the scene. Being advised as to the prob- 
able whereabouts of the robbers, they left 
the car and individually commenced their 
searches. They knew that the robbers were 
heavily armed. They jumped fences and 
hedges and with flashlights searched the 
bushes of the neighborhood. 

Officer Gerrans found Thompson, who im- 
mediately sprang upon the officer with a 
knife, razor sharp, and with a blade about 
four inches long. Officer Gerrans could have 
2 752 Thompson but instead chose to disarm 

Officer Clark, hearing the struggle, 
182869 a fence and came to his partner's 
assistance. Together, over tremendous re- 
sistance, they disarmed and handcuffed 
‘Thompson. 

As the facts of this case developed at the 
trial, I felt a profound sense of respect and 
admiration for these conscientious and cou- 
rageous officers. I felt that San Francisco, and 
the cause of good law enforcement every- 
where, should be grateful for the services of 
policemen such as these. 

A few days later I was shocked to learn that 
Officers Clark and Gerrans, in the name of 
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some civil rights act, were under investi- 
gation for alleged brutality in the arrest of 
Thompson. 

On the unsupported complaint of Thomp- 
Son, the U.S. Department of Justice had or- 
dered an investigation. Agents of that De- 
bartment grilled the officers about this and 
other cases. They demanded to see their per- 
sonnel files and questioned their superior 
Officers. Report was made to Washington, 
apparently that the complaint was without 
Merit. The agents returned stating that 
they had been ordered to make a more 
thorough inquiry into Thompson's charges. 

investigation continued and probably 
Still does. The officers in question have been 
intimidated, humiliated, and degraded by 
the U.S. Department of Justice. 

Following his arrest Thompson had made 
the common complaint of police brutality. 
He said he was hit on the nose and ear. He 
Pointed to a quarter-inch-long laceration of 
his scalp. Principally he complained of dis- 
tressing injuries to his upper chest and left 
arm and hand. 

These complaints were apparently taken 
at face value and triggered the investigation. 
A quick look at the records and X-rays of 
the city hospital to which he was taken 
Would have disclosed the cause of his princi- 
Pal complaints. The sore head and arm and 
chest related not to his arrest, but instead to 
Old metallic fragments remaining from bul- 
let wounds suffered by him earlier in his 
criminal career. 

I am sure that Thompson was not handled 
gently by the officers. To have done so under 
the ciroums 


How should a policeman disarm a desper- 
ate criminal coming at him with a knife? 
Are there some sporting rules that he must 
follow, such as allowing the assailant to 
draw first blood? Should he give no thought 
to his own safety and to the future welfare 
ot his wife and children? Must he in some 
vague way, at the clear risk of death or great 
bodily injury to himself, contrive to obtafh 
the knife without hurting his assailant? 
The law says he may, and commonsense says 
he should, use all force necessary to resist 
the attack and to make the arrest. But 
Someone in the Department of Justice ap- 
Parently thinks otherwise. 

These men might very well have taken the 
Safe route. They could have remained in 
their car, driven around the area, and later 
reported no success in finding the culprits. 
That way no harm could have come to them, 
their records would not be tainted by an 
FBI investigation, and Thompson would be 
free to continue his criminal career. This 
is the sort of police conduct that can only be 
couraged by orders from Washington such 
as were given in this case. 

I think the Department of Justice might 
do better than humbling brave and faithful 
Police officers every time. With the many 
Other burdens imposed on policemen in do- 
ing their duty, this additional blow to police 
morale is doing little for law enforcement, 
or to combat the growing crime wave in this 
country. 


“Flying Edsel” Cost and Effectiveness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


Or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
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Defense Department. I am referring to 
the TFX fighter plane now being devel- 
oped by General Dynamics Corp. for the 
Navy and Air Force. 

When the TFX contract was first let 
by Robert McNamara to the Texas based 
firm it was over the objections of our 
highest military brass. There were sub- 
stantial rumors of politics involved. 

The TFX program has already cost 
$900 million and another $700 million 
is planned for this fiscal year. The de- 
velopment and purchase of these air- 
craft, redesignated F-111, may cost over 
$10 billion unless a sizable reduction is 
made in the quantity purchased. If so, 
this bill exceed McNamara’s estimate by 
a good $2 billion. A mistake of this mag- 
nitude cannot be attributed to a com- 
puter. 

The TFX has been beset with prob- 
lems and there is a great probability 
that the finished product will not be 
totally acceptable to either the Navy or 
Air Force. Dollars are important to us, 
to be sure, but our national security is 
more important. 

Secretary of Defense Robert McNa- 
mara is irrevocably committed to the 
TFX, or as it is becoming known, the 
“Flying Edsel.” 

J. Richard Elliott, Jr. has written a 
most informative article titled “Flying 
Edsel?” in the July 12 issue of Barron's. 
Under unanimous consent, I include it 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp: 

FLYING Evse.?—Txue TFX Mar Wmo Up 
SATISFYING NEITHER BUYERS nor SELLERS 
(Nore.—The controversial Air Force-Navy 

fighter pláne, officially designated the F-111 

is scheduled to take wing this year. This is 

the first in a series of articles by staff writer 

J. Richard Elliott, Jr., on the program.) 
Fiscal 1966, which began inauspiciously on 

July 1, shapes up as a crucial year for the 

powers-that-be at the Pentagon. Congress 

soon will approve a defense budget of more 
than $45 billion, While $2.5 billion under 

last year's actual appropriations (including a 

$700 million supplemental emergency fund 

for Vietnam), the authorization scarcely can 
be described, even in Pentagonese, as a Hm- 
ited or conventional one—and is almost cer- 
tain to be increased as the United States 
moves ever closer to full scale conflict in 
southeast Asia. As it is, the Defense Depart- 
ment's new shopping list ts an extraordinary 

mix of slashing economy and escalating pro- 

curement. On the latter score, one of the 

most controversial development programs in 
military history, the TFX (for tactical fight- 
er, experimental), is scheduled to emerge 


full-fledged production status. ted 
the Air Force-Navy F-111 fighter-bomber, the 
plane is this country’s single biggest new 
cold war à 

Since it was launched in 1963, the TFX 
program has cost roughly $900 million, An- 
other $700 million has been earmarked for 
it in fiscal 1966. If the Pentagon buys as 
many F-1lis as it now plans, the price tag 
through the early 1970's will run to at least 
$8 billion. Such a figure would make the 
TFX by far the most costly single piece of 
military goods in history. Some observers 
in and outside W. expect the cost to 
rise above $10 billion before the program 
ends, and a few peg the ultimate bite even 
higher 


In a day when every defense dollar 
counts—or so insists Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, the man who does the 
counting—such astronomical funding surely 
ranks the F-111 as something special. And 
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so it is. The first military plane concelved. 
designed, and developed on a  biservice 
basis, the F-111, off its advance notices, rates 
as the most versatile aircraft in the Nation's 
growing arsenal of conventional weaponry. 
For the Air Force, it will serve as the pri- 
mary tactical airstrike vehicle. For the 
Navy, a slightly modified, carrier-based 
model will seck to maintain air superiority 
at sea. What's more, the Pentagon is work- 
ing to find further applications for what may 
be a truly all-purpose plane. 

Nevertheless, there are signs that the $8 
billion TFX program may prove something 
less than the biggest bargain in the budget. 
For one thing, despite all the bullish predic- 
tions of Mr. MeNamara's band, the actual 
number of F-111's which the military in- 
tends to build has been shrinking. What 
undeniably is going up is the program’s 
cost: each plane may run nearly 50 percent 
more than Mr. McNamara's famed cost-effec- 
tiveness experts had forecast. Worse still, 
the TFX has run into a number of technical 
snags which are likely to delay the program 
and diminish the effectiveness of the air- 
craft. 

Under the best of circumstances, the Air 
Force and the Navy both would get less of 
a plane than either wanted. From the 
onset, compromises and tradeoffs were 
necessary to squeeze contradictory specifica- 
tions into a single design. As things stand 
now, the Alr Force, which had to give less 
ground and more urgently needs the new 
planes, seems firmly committed to the F-111. 
However, the Navy, unhappy with the TFX 
from the start, has become increasingly dis- 
enchanted. To keep the simmering con- 
troversy within the Pentagon from boiling 
over, more tinkering with the supposedly 


hand, the TFX may wind up satisfying 
neither buyers nor sellers. It also may lead 
to this long-overdue revision of Clemen-_ 
ceau’s famous dictum: War is too important 
to be left to civilians. 

As it shapes up on the drawing boards, of 
course, the F-111 is quite a chunk of air- 
plane. Compared to any U.S. tactical fight- 
er—or that of any other country—it’s a supe- 
rior machine, distinctly advancing the state 
of the art of military aerodynamics. Big as 
the B-29 of World War II, the two-man jet 
is designed to fly faster than twice the speed 
of sound, outmaneuver and outclimb any 
present or potential enemy attacker, bristle 
with an unmatched assortment of bombs 
and missiles. Nor is that all. The first pro- 
duction plane ever to be fitted out with 
swept wings of variable geometry (they pivot 
back and forth in flight at the pilot's com- 
mand), the F-111 is unique in combining 
two aerodynamic capabilities which usually 
are mutually exclusive; supersonic swiftness 
and high lift. The plane, in other words, can 
operate just as effectively at very low alti- 
tudes and speeds as it can zooming in the 
farthest reaches of the wild blue yonder. 

Hence, the TFX should find it a breeze to 
take off and land on aircraft carriers and 
austere jungle clearings. Its planned mis- 
sions range from “loitering” for hours as a 
naval task force watchdog to tactical strike 
sorties—dashing under the radar defenses 
of an inland target, dropping its payload, 
fighting off interceptors and returning to its 
base for another bomb load. Moreover, It's 
so-called ferry range of up to 3,000 miles 
without refueling means that whole squad- 
rons could wing their way to any spot on 
the globe with unprecedented swiftness. 
Whether as an Air Force plane (officially the 
FP-111A) or its naval twin (the F-111B), in 
short, the TFX could be worth its weight in 
gold. 

Moreover, this awesome aerial weapon, its 
advocates proudly claim, is a real bargain. 
Secretary McNamara, for one, has been de- 
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fending the TFX—conceptually, contractu- 
ally, and costwise—before congressional 
committees virtually from the day in 1962 
when he awarded its development to Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp. Whatever it finally 
costs, says the Secretary, by developing and 
building essentially one plane for both serv- 
ices (the components in the two versions 
are said to be 85 percent identical), rather 
than two separate aircraft, the Pentagon 
stands to save $1 billion. 

The final cost, to be sure, must be reckoned 
not only in dollars and cents but also in 
terms of the Nation’s security. It has been 
5 years since the Air Force and Navy set down 
their respective requirements for new tacti- 
cal aircraft. Both services plan to replace 
existing air fleets by the end of this decade. 
Accordingly, the F-111 must do more than 
prove it can get off the ground and flap its 
ungainly wings. It must convince the ad- 
mirals as well as the generals that it can 
outperform anything the other side may 
come up with in the next 15 years or so. 
What's more, it must do so soon. Fiscal 
1966, it appears, is the year of decision. 

To all outward appearances, the program 
enters this critical period fiying high, wide, 
and handsome. Development schedules 
have been met, or exceeded by General Dy- 
namics, the prime contractor, and by Grum- 
man Aircraft, its principal subcontractor, 
with responsibility for key airframe sections 
and final assembly of the Navy version. Gen- 
eral Dynamics, in fact, has earned a tidy 
$800,000-plus in incentive bonuses on its 
early work. Its sprawling Fort Worth (for- 
merly Convair) plant and Grumman's age- 


urgency. 
airplane has visibly 
taken shape. At Fort Worth, five F-111A’s 
have been turned out, as the project's proto- 
type production now approaches a rate of 
one a month. In May, Grumman rolled out 
the Navy's F-111B No. 1 right on time. All 
told, F-111's have logged over 75 test flights. 
Under the original contract for R.D.T. & E. 
(research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion), awarded 24, years ago, the contractors 
are to supply another 13 Air Force and 4 Navy. 
models experimentally, while ironing out pro- 
duction kinks. 

Last April, without awaiting further re- 
sults, the Pentagon put its money where its 
faith is by granting General Dynamics a pro- 
duction contract. The award covers an un- 
usually long 4-year run. It calls for delivery 
of 431 F-111’s through 1969, all but 24 in the 
Air Force version. Detailed negotiations still 
are in progress, but the Defense Department 
has disclosed that the order will exceed $1.5 
billion, At the same time, it revealed to 
Congress that it plans an eventual procure- 
ment of some 1,600 F—111's. 

What's more the TPX may attract demand 
from other sources. For one thing, the Pen- 
tagon has been busily hustling orders from 
our allies. Thus, Australia has signed up 
for 24 F-111's for its air force, while Britain, 
which decided not to build a tactical fighter 
of its own, took an option on 120 of the 
planes. Even the West Germans have been 
approached by Mr. McNamara's salesmen. 

The U.S. Air Force, meanwhile, which so 


far is committed to the F-111's only for its 


Tactical Air Command (TAC), is eyeing an 
adaptation for possible use in its strategic 
(SAC) squadrons as well. Both the Navy 
and the Air Force are considering a longer 
range reconnaissance model. Finally, the 
Federal Aviation Authority, under its newly 
designated head, Gen. William F, McKee 
(who was a key Air Force officer during the 
TFX source selection process), may decide 
to use the F-111 in extensive studies of the 
variable wing, for possible application on the 
stretched-out supersonic transport (SST) 
program. 
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THE NUMBERS GAME 


The F-111 all this might suggest, is as hot 
a plane in the market as it is on paper. 
Like chickens, however, military aircraft in 
development never can be counted before 
they hatch. The ill-fated B-70 superbomb- 
er and, for that matter, the short-lived B- 
58 Hustler (which was to have kept GD's 
Fort Worth plant busy for years, until it was 
abruptly phased out in 1962) are two recent 
reminders that military and political minds 
can change. Indeed, the mind-c 
process has been going on, 5 very little 
notice, in the TFX program, 

Specifically, since 1961 the pentagon has 
made several adjustments in its long-range 
planning for the F-111. During the bitter 
design competition of 1961-62, in which Boe- 
ing finally was eliminated, bidders were told 
to base their proposals on a total program 
of 1,460 Air Force and 231 Navy planes, or 
nearly, 1,700 in all. Then, in mid-1963, when 
development had barely begun, the Navy un- 
expectedly upped its overall buy to 592 air- 
craft, putting the total for both versions 
well over 2,000. By early 1965, industry in- 
siders apparently with some assurance from 
the administration, were assuming a run of 
at least 3,000 F-111's. 

But the program presented in closed hear- 
ings on Capitol Hill, a few months ago, re- 
vealed a distinctly different set of numbers. 
As noted, the planned total now is down to 
1,600—of which 1,100 are to be F-111A's and 
500 F-111B's, Actually, the Pentagon is con- 
tractually committed for the next few years, 
at least, to Just 431. 

This deterioration may not count for much 
over the long pull, of course. Indeed, the 
numbers themselves have been well hidden 
behind a smoke screen of Pentagon propa- 
ganda (over and beyond the call of military 
security). Behind the smoke, however, at 
least two factors are discernible that appear 
to be cooling off some of the early enthusi- 
asm. One is the mounting cost of the pro- 
gram; the other, mounting evidence that 
the plane itself may fail to measure up to 
expectations. 

SOME PAINFUL TRUTHS 

On the first score, recent top-secret con- 
gressional testimony revealed some hard 
truths that must have been particularly 
painful for the computerized whiz kids of the 
Pentagon. A major element in General Dy- 
namics' proposal 3 years ago, Mr. 
McNamara later emphasized, was its “cost 
realism.” Though submitting a higher bid 
than Boeing, General Dynamics was adjudged 
more realistic because it took into account 
probable future developmental problems. In 
the end, the company proposed to develop 
and build 1,700 TFX planes for a total price 
of $5.8 billion—roughly $3.4 million apiece. 

Experience, however, has caused the cus- 
tomer to go back to his computers. The cost 
per plane over the life of the program now 
is figured at about $4.5 million—a 30-percent 
markup in 30 months. (According to one 
admiral, the first four production F-11188 
that part of the Navy’s share funded in the 
fiscal 1966 budget—will average $35 million 
apiece.) A realistic projection, though, still 
seems hard to come by. For since the total 
program, by the latest Pentagon estimate, 
will cost $7.78 billion, the 1,600 airplanes in- 
volved actually will average out at nearly 
$49 million each. Furthermore, no one be- 
lieves the end to escalation is in sight. 

WHO'S WHO IN THE F-111 PROGRAM 


Prime contractor: General Dynamics, 
F-111A assembly. 

Associate contractors: Hughes Aircraft, 
Phoenix missile; United Aircraft (Pratt & 
Whitney), engines. 

Principal subcontractor: Grumman Air- 
craft, Aft fuselage, F-111B assembly. 
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Major subsystems: McDonnell Aircraft, 
crew escape capsule; General Electric, flight 
control, optical sight, missile launch com- 
puter, and attack radar. 

Other leading subcontractors; Avco coun- 
termeasure receiver; Bendix, Servo actuator, 
air data computer, flight instruments, ground 
checkout system; Collins Radio, high fre- 
quency radio; Garrett, air-conditioning sys- 
tem; General Precision, dynamic operator re- 
sponse apparatus; Hoover, avionics; Litton 
Industries, navigation-attack system; Honey- 
well, low altitude radar altimeter; Texas In- 
struments, terrain following radar; Textron, 
radar homing, warning; United Aircraft 
(Hamilton Standard), air inlet; and Westing- 
house Electric, AC power. 

BACK TO THE DRAWING BOARDS? 

The spiraling costs, as it happens, trace to 
both unexpected technical difficulties and 
changes required in the winning design to 
meet minimum operational specifications. 
These problems are far from overcome at the 
moment; some are proving particularly stub- 
born. In fact, there is a noticeable under- 
current of concern in Washington—evident 
at recent hearings, if not in the corridors of 
the Pentagon—that, the F111 may fall 
short of Air Force hopes and almost certainly 
will prove less of an airplane than the Navy 
had bargained for. 

Ironically, such fears were foreshadowed 
in the stormy TFX probe conducted in 1963 
by Senator JonnN McOLELLAN’Ss permanent 
investigations subcommittee. While raising 
a number of questions about the procedures 
by which the contractor was selected, the 
hearings yielded some revelations that won 
scant attention in the general press. The 
most significant of these was that Boeing's 
losing design outscored the winning one in 
most performance characteristics and, ac- 
cordingly, was the overwhelming choice of 
the top service brass, including the techni- 
cal men assigned to evaluate the competing 
proposals. Now, 2 years down the road, the 
General Dynamics airplane is shaping up as 
vulnerable for weaknesses pinpointed by the 
Pentagon's own experts, 

For one thing, it is seriously overweight. 
This could both shorten the Air Force's 
ferrying range and hobble the Navy's ability 
to get on and off its carriers. TAC wanted 
an aircraft that could span the Pacific with 
a single refueling (as Boeing’s design prom- 
ised todo). The F-111A may, however, need 
as many as three refuelings. 

The Navy had placed a maximum limit on 
“gross take-off weight” (which includes fuel, 
equipment, bombs, and crew) of 50,000 
pounds. It was forced to up the ceiling to 
55,000 pounds, in a trade-off, to give the Air 
Force better supersonic dash qualities. 
When the General Dynamics proposal was 
declared the winner, its design already blue- 
printed a plane which the computers said 
would weigh 63,500 pounds (1 ton more 
than Boeing's). 

Actually, despite heroic efforts by both 
major contractors to cut every unnecessary 
ounce, the first F-111B rolled off the assem- 
bly line at a whopping 70,000 pounds. One 
result is that the Navy is spending $170 mil- 
lion this year to strengthen 2 of its 15 attack 
carriers, in order to accommodate the un- 
expectedly heavy plane; at that, only 9 of 
the presently commissioned flattops will 
handle it. 

SPUTTERING ENGINE 


Nor is overweight the program's only head- 
ache. The F-11l'’s twin ig built by 
Pratt & Whitney (division of United Air- 
craft), have been kicking up. P. & W. was 
selected in the competition 3 years ago be- 
cause its motor was in an advanced stage 
of development; a rival 3 by General 
Electric (incorporated in Boeing's first bid) 
was ruled out because it would not be ready 
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for 2 years. But, in ground tests to date, 
the P. & W. engine has failed to achieve 
either the power or the endurance demanded 
by the military. 

Moreover, marrying the engine to the plane 
has caused unforeseen aerodynamic prob- 
lems, Owing to insufficient wind-tunnel 
testing, the estimates of air flow at the Jet 
intakes used by General Dynamics engineers 
Proyed far off the mark. To date, redesign 
of the Inlet area has failed to correct the diffi- 
culty. Unless it is corrected soon, the first 
Blippage in the overall TFX program sched- 
ule will result. So admits no less an author- 
ity than the F-111'’s project director at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Maj. Gen. 
John I. Zoeckler. 

Finally, the Navy's version of the F-111 has 
hit still another snag—this one peculiar to 
its weapons-system makeup. The trouble lies 
in a new missile called the Phoenix. This 
deadly bird, for the admirals, is a vital part 
of the program. The F-111B could be out- 
fitted with conventional missiles (such as the 
Sidewinder and Sparrow); however, only 
armed with the longer ranged, more sensl- 
tive, air-to-air Phoenix would the fleet enjoy 
the and punch it deems absolutely nec- 
essary to do its job in the 1970's. 

Under development by Hughes Aircraft 
(like Pratt & Whitney, as associate price con- 

dealing directly with the Govern- 
ment), the Phoenix already is a year behind 
Schedule. The big drags: an inadequate 
guidance system (built by the usually reliable 
Computer manufacturer, Litton Industries); 
4nd an inability, on the part of the General 
ice-Grumman team, to find a way to 
Mount the missile efficiently on the aircraft. 
TO BUY OR NOT TO BUY 


To be sure, the Navy, according to Penta- 
fon sources, can wait until after 1970 be- 
fore it must begin phasing out its N jets. 
By contrast, TAC ought to start replacing 
F-105 squadrons in the next few years. Be 
that as it may, the delays and redesigns 
inevitably will add vastly to the cost of the 
TFX. Hence, MeNamara's cost- 
effectiveness inevitably will diminish further 
on a weapons system already difficult to 
Justify in terms of dollars and cents. 

Significant, then, are statements from 
top military brass (transcribed at the ap- 
Propriations hearings) purporting to explain 
Why both services lately have altered their 
Plans for making the F-111 operational. 

Air Force, Congressmen were told, will 
Stretch out Its modernization because it finds 
that it can get more mileage than expected 
Out of present equipment. The Navy, for 
its part, decided against replacing today’s 
Carrier planes with F-111B’s on a one-for- 
One basis. Its : rather than dou- 
bling the fleet’s fighter power, It could main- 
tain its present strength by merely subbing 
One F-111 for every two F-4’s—clearly, the 
TFX is twice as good as its predecessor—-or 
Perhaps twice as expensive. 

The hard fact is that the Navy—while offici- 
Ally still in line for 500 of the planes (to the 
Air Force's 1,100), according to the Penta- 
8on's master plan—has agreed to take only 
24 of that first 431 actually on order for 
delivery through 1969: Plainly, the Navy 
Still has not made up its mind whether to go 
all the way with the TFX. In a heavily cen- 
Sored transcript of the recent hearings, the 
Admirals revealed their doubts. “We need 
What (the F-111) can provide us. admitted 
Rear Adm. W. I. Martin, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air). “But we would 
like to fly this airplane sufficiently to make 
Sure that it would be a completely useful air- 
Craft before we make a commitment for 
Procurement.” 

The official administration view, to be sure, 
remains completely free of doubts. This un- 
deviating cheerfulness, in part, may stem 
from a curlous memorandum distributed by 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Af- 
fairs Arthur Sylvester last year. The gist of 
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the message was an order that henceforth, in 
all publicity or public statements, the F-111 
“will be described in such a manner as to 
make it clear that (it) will meet the require- 
ments of the Air Force’s tactical air mission, 
the Navy's carrier-based mission, and the 
fighter mission of the Marine Corps.” 
IRREVOCABLY COMMITTED 

The Pentagon's civilian secretariat, in 
short, ts irrevocably committed to the suc- 
cess of the TFX as it has been to few other 
projects in recent history. The F-111A,” 
said Secretary McNamara recently, “is pro- 
ceeding very well indeed.” As to the F-111B, 
while it is “plagued by two difficulties (weight 
and the Phoenix) * * * I have no doubt 
that with the weight reduction program and 
other possible modifications we will be able 
to develop a very satisfactory aircraft for the 
Navy.” 

Conceivably, Mr. McNamara’s confidence 
ultimately will be justified. At the moment, 
though, the snags in the TFX program, as 
Barron's will detail further, make this an 
open question. After all, confidence and de- 
termination—even when combined with a 
decade of planning and the efficiency of De- 
troit—were not enough to save the Edsel. 


National Lotteries in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this House some figures 
showing the financial and social common 
sense inherent in Latin America’s unani- 
mous use of the lottery device. 

In 1964, lottery gross receipts in Latin 
America came to approximately $412 
million. The income to the several gov- 
ernments involved, most of which was 
allocated to hospitals, schools, welfare or 
charity, came to a total of about $81 
million. 

Perhaps the most flourishing Latin 
American lotteries are those of Central 
America. The lotteries of these six 
small nations took in well over $100 
million last year. The lotteries of Nic- 
aragua, Panama, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica and Guatemala had gross re- 
ceipts totaling $108,680,000. Their prof- 
its came to $18,771,000. The money 
went for hospitals, social welfare costs 
and the like. The British Crown Colony 
of British Honduras also has a lottery— 
bringing in gross receipts of $3.5 million 
last year, it produced a profit of $90,000. 

The West Indies also use the lottery. 
The Dominican Republic’s lottery has 
been thrown off its stride by current 
events, but the prior year’s figures put 
gross receipts at $12 million, and profits 
at $2.5 million. Haiti's lottery took in 
$2.4 million in 1964, with income reach- 
ing a bit over a million dollars. Jamaica 
has private lotteries aiding Jamaican 
hospitals. Their gross receipts last year 
came to $700,000 and a total of $103,000 
went to the hospitals. The West Indian 
Federation also has a hospital sweep- 
stakes. 


On the mainland of South America, 
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the “ABC” powers, Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile, have lotteries which took in 
$81.8 million last year, earning income 
of $21.4 million. This money went for 
public works, social welfare, education, 
hospitals and charity. 

Columbia, Peru, Ecuador, and Vene- 
zuela to the north also have profitable 
lotteries. Gross receipts in 1964 totaled 
$62.9 million and income reached $7.7 
million. The money was in most in- 
stances used for hospitals. 

The lotteries of Bolivia, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay had 1964 gross receipts of $16.5 
million, with profits of $5.5 million. 
Uruguay's profits went to revenue, the 
others to welfare, child care and related 
objectives. 

Mexico has a booming lottery, for 
which up-to-date figures are not avail- 
able. At last date, the Mexican lottery 
was grossing $60 million a year, produc- 
ing profits of $11 million for health and 
welfare expenditures. 

The American island Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico has a popular and profit- 
able lottery. With gross receipts of $60 
million in 1964, it employed many per- 
sons and earned an income of $12 mil- 


The unanimity of Latin America sup- 
port for the lottery concept is striking. 
In Latin America, as in Europe, the lot- 
tery has proved itself beyond a doubt. 
I hope that it will soon have the same 
chance here in the United States. 


Left Flank Attack ADA Versus FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the September 1, 1965, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, entitled “A Low, Left 
Blow at the FBI” amply exposes the con- 
tinuing campaign by the ADA to discredit 
that great American, J. Edgar Hoover, 
and his highly efficient FBI. 

This editorial, which is reprinted 
herein, was inspired by the Edward W. 
O'Brien column, published in the same 
paper, on the same date, reporting at 
some length on the remarks of one Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., described as a Washington 
lawyer and vice chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action, The cccasion 
arose out of a speech made by Rauh in 
Madison, Wis., late in August. The 
column follows: 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Sept. 1, 1965] 
ADA Orrictat Wants FBI REPLACED In CIVIL 
RIGHTS Cases 
(By Edward W. O'Brien) 

WasHtInoton.—The country is faced anew 
with a decision on whether it should have 
a national police force, created especially to 
enforce the growing number of Federal civil 
rights laws. 

Oddly, the pressure is coming 
the left. 


now from 
Joseph L. Rauh. Jr., Washington 
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lawyer and vice chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action, made a speech a few days 
ago in Madison, Wis., calling for a special 
civil rights investigative agency to replace 
the FBI in dealing with racial crimes and to 
help “make America safe for Negroes and 
civil rights leaders.” 

The FBI, Mr. Rauh charged, won't do the 
job because it is hostile to the civil rights 
movement, is preoccupied with fighting the 
Communist Party, and is entangled with lo- 
cal law enforcement officials. 

Mr. Rauh's charges would be serious at any 
time. They are doubly so at a sensitive mo- 
ment like the present, when claims of un- 
equal enforcement of the law are put forward 
to justify rioting. 

There's no secret about FBI activities in 
the civil rights field. Director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver has described them in explicit detail re- 
cently to congressional committees, and add- 
itional information is available for the ask- 
ing at FBI headquarters. 

Probably the key fact is this: Last year the 
FBI handled 4,289 civil rights cases, In 1960 
the total was only 1,398, 

The cases ranged from the murder of three 
civil rights workers near Philadelphia, Miss., 
in which 21 persons were later arrested by 
FBI agents, to investigation of alleged racial 
discrimination and intimidation in voting in 
170 southern counties, which resulted in fil- 
ing of 70 suits for injunctions, 

“Without exception, these are matters 
which require immediate handling and in 
many instances Involve the extraordinary 8s- 
signment of manpower and other resources,” 
the FBI explains. 

Every civil rights complaint is given thor- 
ough, prompt, and impartial attention. 

“Special agents handling these cases are 
highly trained investigators who have com- 
pleted advanced training courses which 
qualify them to conduct civil rights inves- 
tigations. 

“At Bureau headquarters, a select staff 
of men with great experience and knowledge 
of this type of investigation supervises the 
cases.” 

It is easy to recite a statistic like that of 
the 70 voting suits filed in Federal court. 
Often the underlying work is almost beyond 
belief. 

In voting investigations, FBI agents have 
made nearly 1 million photographic copies 
of local voting records and have conducted 
5,000 interviews. 

However, there is another, little-noticed 
activity that is perhaps the FBI's most valu- 
able accomplishment in civil rights. It is 
the agency’s program of intelligence and 
liaison. 

“We continuously gather information on 
a day-to-day basis which indicates that some 
violent action is either being definitely 
planned or that a situation will occur which 
has a high potential for violence,” the Bu- 
reau states. 

“The information Is immediately dissemi- 
nated to appropriate authorities and un- 
doubtedly prevents violence which would 
otherwise occur.” 

Much of the information comes through 
widespread penetration of the Ku Klux Klan 
and other hate groups by FBI informants— 
the same FBI tactic that has been used for 
years against Communists. 

There are several things the FBI does not 
do in civil rights, in accord with what was 
once the traditional liberal position of checks 
and balances in government. 

“We do not give opinions (regarding pros- 
ecution) or make recommendations or 
evaluations. The facts speak for them- 
selves,” Mr, Hoover declared recently. 

“The FBI is not a national police force. 

“As a fact-finding organization investigat- 
ing violations of Federal laws, its jurisdiction 
is strictly limited. It cannot, for example, 
assume without authority the role of pro- 
tective bodyguard to any citizen or group 
of citizens, 
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“There are those who would have us ignore 
legally established jurisdictional lines just 
to appease pressure groups or others who 
feel we should be obligated to step in and 
handle mattera which are not in our legal 
jurisdiction, 

“Ironically, this would strike a blow at 
the rights, freedom, and liberty of all Ameri- 
cans—the very matter which these detractors 
claim they wish to protect.” 


From the St, Louis Globe-Democrat. Sept, 
1, 1965] 
A Low, Lert BLOW AT THE FBI 


Edward W. O'Brien, chief of the Globe- 
Democrat's Washington Bureau, recounts 
some interesting remarks made on the civil 
rights problems by a vice chairman of the 
Americans for Democratic Action, the left- 
flankerbacks of the Great Society team 

Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., speaking for ADA, 
suggests: 

1. That a special civil rights investigative 
agency be set up to replace the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in this area. 

2. That the FBI is preoccupied with 
fighting the Communist Party. 

3. That the FBI is hostile to the civil 
rights movement. 

All of these charges are patently ridicu- 
lous as Mr. O'Brien's article points out. 

We suggest that there is a growing gray 
area in the civil rights movement where 
many militant activists and the Communist 
infiltration groups overlap. 

It is in this area that the FBI is the 
most effective weapon the United States has 
for preventing civil disorder and heading 
off another Los Angeles riot—which bor- 
dered insurrection. 

Look at the record of the FBI as Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover has recited it to com- 
mittees of Congress. 

The FBI's penetration of the Ku Klux 
Klan did much to bring sanity to elements 
in the South which were bent on disrupting 
any peaceful solution to the Government's 
civil rights program. 

On the basis of past performance, it 
would be reasonable to assume that Di- 
rector Hoover's organization is not unaware 
of the increasing number of Communist 
groups stirring up civil rights disturbances 
where none should exist. 

The Americans for Democratic Action 
again is running true to form in its long 
campaign to discredit J. Edgar Hoover, and 
to sweep under the rug any implication that 
there just could possibly be such a thing as 
a little bit of Communist agitation among 
some of the groups striving for a better 
tomorrow for the Negro. 

Isn't it about time that Lyndon B. 
Johnson's Vice President, H. H. Humpurer, 
a former ADA loudmouth, questions some 
of the reckless statements of the members 
and officers of an organization which he 
helped to pioneer—and which he has never 
criticized—even though its policies have been 
opposed to the best interests and the ex- 
pressed interests of the United States? 


Max Steiner Welcomes Archbishop of 
Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on 


September 10, 1965, Mr. Max S. Steiner, 
president of the Peterson Tool Co., of 
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Chicago, in his own inimitable manner, 
said hello to our new Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, John P. Cody. 

Max Steiner is a good friend of mine, 
a philanthropist, and a distinguished 
civic leader serving on State and county 
boards. He is also chairman of the 
Committee of 100 to promote good race 
relationships in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Steiner's plant is located in my 
own Seventh Congressional District of 
Illinois, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, and it is my pleasure to insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Rscorp a letter 
he wrote to the editor of the New World 
welcoming Archbishop Cody to the city 
of Chicago. 

His letter follows: 

ECUMENICAL HELLO 

Eprrog: In these days of trauma and tur- 
moil, it is gratifying that the arrival in our 
city of the Archbishop John Cody could cre- 
ate such widespread interest. His enthrone- 
ment as the sixth Catholic archbishop of 
Chicago temporarily forced other matters out 
of the dominant position in the newspapers 
and momentarily, at least, placed spiritual 
matters at the fore. 

This fact reaffirms man’s dependence upon 
faith and should serve to remind us all that 
the status of man is transitory, at best, that 
humankind is no more enduring than its 
belief in the power and permanence of love. 

The fact that Archbishop Cody was wel- 
comed and received so warmly by persons of 
all religious faith, all races, all nationalities 
deserves more than passing comment. 

It is a commentary upon our times that 
this great man, spiritual leader of the largest 
Catholic archdiocese in the Nation, should 
walk into the opened arms of representatives 
of all the people of this great city. 

It was my high honor to be chosen to serve 
as a member of the official welcoming com- 
mittee for Archbishop Cody. I was struck 
by the great range of religious and ethnic 
backgrounds which characterized this group. 

It was altogether fitting that Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley, himself a Catholic, should 
recognize that all Chicago desired to salute 
the new archbishop. It was altogether ap- 
propriate that the city’s welcoming group 
should reflect the true spirit of Chicago. 

Iam proud to know that it Is this kind of 
togetherness which really mirrors the heart 
of Chicago. I was humbled to pay homage 
to a great spiritual leader whose religious 
creed differs from mine but whose hopes for 
mankind match mine in scope. 

Because Archbishop Cody has become a 
symbol of the brotherhood of man through 
his uncompromising devotion to the rights of 
all men, we can think of no finer 
of welcome than that of a united people. 

The interrelationship of people living. 
working, playing, and praying in any great 
metropolis never fail to produce conflict, 
antagonisms, and hostilities. The task that 
lies ahead for Archbishop Cody will be a de- 
manding one. But he brings to Chicago a 
wealth of broad experience and a brilliant 
capacity to lead. 

He will require the cooperation of all Chi- 
cagoans and I am confident that it shall be 
his. He comes at a critical time and all 
Chicago is certain to benefit from his wise 
counsel and guidance. 

He has expressed his views on the volatile 
matter of civil rights. In his own words: 
“I am confident that the citizens of this 
Nation, founded as it is on the soundest 
principles of human dignity and human 
rights, will solve this problem which has be- 
leaguered our country for more than a cen- 
tury. The church’s role will be most im- 
portant and it is definitely felt by many ex- 
perts in the field of community relations 
that the Catholic Church will continue to 
be one of the most potent influences in 
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bringing about racial understanding and 
brotherly love among the races.” 

Archbishop Cody has not only demon- 
strated his belief in cooperation among all 
churches but he has expressed this belief 
in these words: “Through the spiritual bond 
of our faith, we are united. We must pro- 
Mote this unity even to include those out- 
Side of our church.” 

I am firmly committed to the belief that 
the human problems which plague us will 
be solved through peaceful, orderly, and rea- 
Sonable means. Interchurch cooperation is 
€ssential. It is in this spirit that I warmly 
Welcome Archbishop Cody to our city and 
Pledge him my tion for the benefit 
Of all residents of the city of Chicago. 

Max S. STEINER, 

Cuicaco. 


Liberal Establishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by William 
F. Buckley, Jr., entitled “The Liberal Es- 
tablishment,” from the Joplin Globe of 
September 10, 1965: 

“LIBERAL ESTABLISHMENT” 
(By William F. Buckley Jr.) 

A half dozen years ago the term was utter- 
ly unknown. I remember using it once in a 
lecture at the National War College, and not- 
ing the blank bewilderment on the faces of 
all those bright young colonels and com- 
Manders, and GS-15's. “The liberal estab- 
lishment”—what on earth is that? 

Then Richard Rovere wrote an article on 
the subject, half in fun, half serious, and the 
Question began to intrude into public con- 
sciousness: Is there such a thing as a liberal 
establishment?” 

What does the term mean? It means a 
loose and spontaneous association of people 
Who occupy most of the comand posts in 
Our society, who tend to react the same way 
to certain kinds of stimuli and because they 
are the style-setters of the age—pretty well 
Succeed in planting their axioms on the pub- 
lic thought process. For instance? For in- 
stance, Tshombe is not quite okay, and 
Nkrumah is not quite okay. 

Mr. Stanton Evans, the illustrious young 
editor of the Indianapolis News, has now 
Written a book called, very simply, “The 
Liberal Establishment.” It tries to give the 
answer to why we end up feeling sort of sus- 
Picious about a Tshombe—and sort of toler- 
ant toward a Nkrumah. He piles example on 
example of the kind of thing the liberal es- 
tablishment is a sucker for. 

NOT PREDICTABLE 

Needless to say he has not, in performing 
this valuable work of contemporary soci- 
ology, endeared himself to members of the 
liberal establishment who, for reasons al- 
together understandable, do not like to think 
Of themselves as in any way predictable, par- 
ticularly when their predictability is shown, 
as by Mr, Evans, to result from a continuing 
Moral lesion. 

By definition, it Is a risky thing to expose 
any establishment—because an establish- 
ment does not merit the name except that 
it has the power to govern opinion, and to 
discipline the mutinous. Under the circum- 
Stances, references to Mr. Evans’ book by the 
British critic Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, who 
reviews it in the current issue of Esquire 
Magazine, are quite remarkable. 

Now Mr. Muggeridge is a very complicated 
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man—not exactly a liberal but on the other 
hand not by any stretch of the imagination 
a conservative. He is an aristocratic icono- 
clast, who on one occasion even took on the 
Queen of England (“frumpy, frowzy, and 
banal"). But notwithstanding his helpless- 
ness if there is an unbroken icon in the 
house; he has one of the sharpest eyes in the 
business, and is unsurpassed as a social 
critic. 
LIBERALS RULE 


Mr. Muggeridge does not doubt at all that 
the West is ruled by a liberal establishment 


which “ruthlessly, and where necessary cor-_ 


ruptly and unscrupulously, seeks to perpetu- 
ate itself.” He gives a couple of examples, to 
be sure mostly old hat. Who, for instance,” 
he asks, “could have been less liberal than 
the late Stalin? Yet he enjoyed in his day 
the adulation or at any rate the tolerance of 
most of the liberal intelligentsia of the West, 
from Andre Gide to Bernard Shaw.” 

“In my time as a newspaper correspondent 
in Moscow," he continues, “the most assidu- 
ous and untruthful champion of the Soviet 
Government had was the late Walter Dur- 
anty of the New York Times. The same 
newspaper's man in Cuba, was, it seems, ini- 
tially strong for Castro.” What lessons does 
he draw from the liberals’ strange attraction 
to their enemies? “We liberals are so made 
that anyone who wants to murder us is a 
hero and anyone foolish enough to be on 
our side is a villain. We despise a Tshombe 
who, by and large, would seem to be well 
disposed toward us, and venerate an 
Nkrumah, who hates our guts and never 
hesitates to say so.” 


DESTRUCTIVE FORCE 


And he concludes his analysis with a soar- 
ing piece of overstatement which I shall 
nevertheless pass along: “Liberalism will be 
seen historically as the great destructive 
force of our time; much more so than com- 
munism, fascism, nazism, or any of the other 
lunatic creeds which make such immediate 
havoc. Compared with the long-term conse- 
quences of a Gilbert Murray, a Bertrand 
Russell, a Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Hitler was 
an ineffectual dreamer, Stalin a Father 
Chistmas, and Mussolini an Arcadian shep- 
herd. It is liberalism which makes the 
Gaderene swine so frisky; as mankind goes 
to their last incinerated extinction, the voice 
of the liberal will be heard proclaiming the 
realization at last of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Well, boys will be boys, and, concededly, 
the typewriter presents awful temptations to 
those who know how to program a great big 
shock for the reader. (I am glad I am not 
the editor of Esquire, with the responsibility 
for “Dear Mr. Jones: I assure you that Mr. 
Muggeridge did not mean to compare Eleanor 
Roosevelt to Adolf Hitler.“) 

But after you have wrung out the 
naughty-boy lather, you have from a very 
famous and acute critic, a formal recogni- 
tion of the important phenomenon isolated 
by Mr. Evans in his important book: There 
is such a thing as a liberal establishment. 
And anyone who seeks to understand what 
is going on nowadays ought to have a look 
at this enlightening volume (Devin-Adair, 
$5.95). 


Henry Kaufman, 9 Years Old, Saves Life 
of Fellow Scout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, last 
summer, 9-year-old Henry Kaufman was 
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enjoying a day of fun at Tanner Beach, 
Copiague, Long Island, N.Y., when he 
heard a call for help. A fellow Cub 
Scout, Raymond Decker had been swim- 
ming in water over his head and having 
developed a cramp in his leg, he started 
to sink. Henry swam over to the strick- 
ened boy and managed to pull him 10 
or 15 yards to shallow water, where 
adults assisted him and began admin- 
istering first aid. 

Henry was honored at a recent cere- 
mony attended by all Scout units of 
Copiague, Copiague school officials, Scout 
council officials and members of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars post. Mr. Walter 
G. Heimbuch, his cubmaster, presented 
him with a Silver Honor Medal for up- 
holding the high principles of scouting. 

In addition, he was given a hand 
painted neckerchief by a very grateful 
Raymond Decker, the boy whose life 
he saved. Chief Robert Ritzert of the 
Copiague Fire Department presented 
both boys with a scouters first aid kit— 
to Henry, for his lifesaving deal, and to 
Raymond, for remaining calm during his 
ordeal. 

I was honored to be present when the 
National Council of Scouting presented 
Henry with the Certificate of Merit, the 
third highest award given to a Scout for 
such outstanding deeds, and I am 
pleased to commend him for his courage 
and splendid example. 


Most Efficient Water Supply for the 
Northeast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the current drought in the Northeast 
provides a timely warning that water 
supply problems demand the immediate 
attention of the Congress. With the un- 
questioned increase in our population 
and the accelerating trend of urban 
growth, we must plan now for the future 
water supply needs of our Nation. 

Such a plan is called for to aid the 
drought-stricken Northeast in title I of 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill—S. 
2300—as reported by the House Public 
Works Committee. This plan will pro- 
vide for a system of major reservoirs,” 
aqueducts between major river basins, 
and purification plants. The title relates 
to the northeast, where the largest con- 
centrations of urban population in our 
Nation are located. 

Some very pertinent remarks regard- 
ing the supply of water for cities were 
made in the September issue of the Sci- 
entific American in an article on water 
supply and pollution problems by the 
internationally renowned authority on 
water engineering, Dr. Abel Wolman, 
professor emeritus at the Johns Hopkins 
University. Dr. Wolman is a consultant 
to many national and international 
groups concerned with water problems. 
He was recommended by the President 
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to the city of New York as one of the four 
members of a task force to develop an- 
swers to that city's current water prob- 
lems. 

After extensive studies, Dr. Wolman 
concludes that the Nation has plenty of 
water but must develop better systems of 
supply. He cites the economies of devel- 
oping reservoirs and distribution systems 
over other methods of providing ade- 
quate water for metropolitan areas. 

In one section of the article he outlines 
the New York City problem and alterna- 
tives as follows: 

If water is going to remain so plentiful 
into the 21st century, why should New York 
and other cities find themselves running 
short in 1965? The immediate answer, of 
course, is that there has been a 5-year 
drought in the northeastern United States. 
With the completion in 1955 of two new re- 
servoirs in the upper reaches of the Delaware 
River, and with the extension of the Del- 
aware aqueduct to a total distance of more 
than 120 miles, New York City believed it 
could satisfy its water needs until the year 
2000. This confident forecast reckoned with- 
out the unprecedented drought. 

There is no point in criticizing New York's 
decision to depend so heavily on the Del- 
aware watershed for its future needs. The 
question is what New York should do now. 
As long ago as 1950, in an earlier water short- 
age, New York was advised to build a pump- 
ing station on the Hudson River 65 miles 
north of the city to provide an emergency 
supply of 100 million gallons per day, or more 
as needed. (New York City’s normal water 
demand is about 12 b.g.d. The average flow 
of the Hudson is around 11 b.g.d.}) The State 
of New York gave the city permission to 
bulld the pumping station but stipulated 
that the station be dismantled when the 
emergency was over. By the time the station 
was built (at a point somewhat farther 
south than the one recommended) the 
drought had ended; the station was torn 
down without ever having been used. This 
July the city asked the State for on 
to rebuild the station, a job that will take 
several months, but as of mid-August permis- 
sion had not been granted. 

Meanwhile there has been much talk of 
building atomic-energy desalination plants 
as the long-term solution to New York's 
water needs. The economic justification for 
such proposals has never been explained. 
New York now obtains its water, delivered by 
gravity flow to the city, for only about 15 
cents per 1,000 gallons (and many con- 
sumers are charged only 12 cents). The low- 
est predicted cost for desalination, assum- 
ing a plant with a capacity of 250 million or 
more gallons per day, is a highly optimistic 
80 to 50 cents per 1,000 gallons. Since a de- 
salination plant would be at sea level, its en- 
tire output would have to be pumped; storage 
and conveyance together would add about 20 
cents per 1,000 gallons to the basic produc- 
tion cost. Recent studies In our department 
at Johns Hopkins University have shown that 
if desalinated water could be produced and 
delivered for as little as 50 cents per 1,000 
gallons, it would still be cheaper to obtain 
fresh water from a supply 600 miles away. 
(The calculations assume a water demand of 
100 million gallons per day.) In other words, 
it would be much cheaper for New York City 
to pipe water 270 miles from the St. Lawrence 
River, assuming that Canada gave its consent, 
than to build a desalination plant at the edge 
of town. New York City does not have to go 
even as far as the St. Lawrence. It has large 
untapped reserves in the Hudson River and in 
the upper watershed of the Susquehanna, no 
more than 150 miles away, that could meet 
the city’s needs well beyond the year 2000. 

Few cities in the United States have the 
range of alternatives open to New York. The 
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great majority of Inland cities draw their 
water supplies from the nearest lake or river. 
Of the more than 150 million Americans now 
served by public water supplies, nearly 100 
million, or 60 percent, are reusing water from 
sources that have already been used at least 
once for domestic sewage and industrial waste 
disposal. This used water has of course been 
purified, either naturally or artifically, before 
it reaches the consumer, Only about 25 per- 
cent of the 25 b.g.d. now used by munici- 
palities is obtained from aquifers, or under- 
ground sources. Such acquifers supply about 
65 b.gd. of the Nation’s estimated 1965 re- 
quirement of 370 b.g.d. Most of the 65 
b.g.d. is merely a subterranean portion of the 
1,200 bgd. of the precipitation flowing 
steadily to the sea. It is estimated, however, 
that from 5 to 10 b.g.d. is water mined 
from acquifers that have been filled over the 
centuries, Most of this mining is done in 
west Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. 


Title I of the omnibus rivers and har- 
bors bill calls for plans to make use of the 
most efficient and economical sources of 
water in these metropolitan areas. As 
the cities spread out over State lines, 
indeed as the area from Washington to 
Boston develops into an almost continu- 
ous city, we can no longer think of water 
supply as a strictly local matter. With- 
out coordination and advance planning 
which considers the total water needs of 
the area for both municipal and indus- 
trial growth, problems such as we see 
now develop and controversy arises over 
which city is entitled to what water. 

The plan to meet the long-range water 
supply needs of the Northeast will com- 
plement the comprehensive and mul- 
tiple-purpose river basin plans called for 
by other legislation. The plan will com- 
bine Federal and non-Federal works tak- 
ing into account those features of the 
program which can best be constructed 
or operated or maintained by the non- 
Federal interests. Full consultation with 
State and local officials is an important 
part of the planning process. 

This proposal is an important forward 
step in achieving necessary plans for 
most effective use of water supplies in 
this urban area. The experience gained 
in the Northeast will be of tremendous 
value in meeting similar problems in 
other areas before they reach crisis pro- 
portions. 


Endangered Species Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, South 
Dakota’s senior Senator Kart E. MUNDT 
has long been recognized as one of the 
Nation's leading conservationists. Be- 
fore he came to Washington he served as 
State president of the Izaak Walton 
League. He also served on the South 
Dakota Game and Fish Commission. In 
1937 he served as a member of the na- 
tional executive board of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League and has served as national 
vice president of that group. 

In addition to his deep interest in 
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wildlife conservation he has always been 
a strong supporter of soil and water con- 
servation programs. 

Senator Munor's latest conservation 
project has been directed toward preser- 
vation of rare and endangered species of 
American wildlife. This year his 
amendment earmarking $350,000 for the 
program was adopted by the Congress as 
a part of the Interior Department appro- 
priations bill. Work is moving ahead 
and since that time the program has 
been endorsed by President Johnson and 
many of the leading newspapers of the 
country. 

One of these newspapers, the Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin, carried a most in- 
formative editorial last Sunday. I place 
this editorial, “Saving Wildlife From 
Extinction,” at this point in my remarks: 

Savinec WILDLIFE Prom EXTINCTION 

President Johnson last week approved an 
initial appropriation of $350,000, sponsored 
by Senator Murr, of South Dakota, to es- 
tablish a wildlife research project on 300 
acres of land near Laurel, Md., to try to save 
from extinction rare and endangered Amer- 
ican wildlife species, 

The project will include a propagation 
phase In which rare birds and mammals will 
be reproduced in an incubation-brooder 
bullding and later reintroduced to their na- 
tive habitats; a laboratory phase in which 
specialists will engage in supporting studies 
of endangered species; and a fleld study phase 
in which biologists will study rare species 
in the wild to ascertain their requirements, 
assist in obtaining breeding stock for prop- 
agation, and try to find the best sites for 
release of captive-reared stock. 

The Committee on Rare and Endangered 
Wildlife Species currently lists 15 species of 
mammals and 36 species of birds found on 
the North American Continent which are ex- 
tremely rare and in danger of extinction. 
The whooping crane, whose total population 
numbers only slightly more than 30, has, 
perhaps, received the most publicity of late. 
but some other species are even closer to ex- 
tinction. Once they disappear, they are 
gone forever. 

This project and other related projects 
such as those being carried forward by the 
Philadelphia Zoo and under the auspices of 
the World Wildlife Fund engender the hope- 
ful prospect that the trend which has seen 
numerous species disappear from the face 
of the earth because of the incursions and 
carelessness of man will finally be halted 
once and for all. 

The disappearance of any additional 
species would be an irreparable loss. 

Senator Murr deserves commendation for 
his efforts. 


Texas Partners of the Alliance Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished Dallasite, Mr. Edward Marcus, 
serves as the chairman of the Texas 
Partners of the Alliance Committee. He 
has traveled throughout Texas making 
speeches and meeting with private 
groups to get them involved in the pri- 
vate sector partnership with Peru. He 
has also traveled in Peru and has estab- 
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lished excellent relationships with lead- 
ers of both the United States and the 
Peruvian private sector. 

I felt that everyone should have the 
benefit of a recent address made my Mr. 
Marcus before the annual statewide 
meeting of the Texas Electric Co-ops in 
Dallas on August 12, 1965: 


Co-ops IN DALLAS ON AvuGusT 12, 1965 

Thank you, Mr. President, it is a great 
Pleasure to be with you today. This is a 
Pleasure reserved by our mayor or other city 
Officials which they relinquish grudgingly. 
Since I am not accustomed to performing in 
this role I called upon the mayor for some 
Suggestions. After expressing his regret in 
being unable to greet you in person he asked 
me to convey to you his warmest personal 
greetings and welcome on behalf of the gov- 
erning body of our city and his best wishes 
for a most successful and pleasant meeting. 
Speaking personally, and on this occasion, as 
Spokesman for all of the citizens of Dallas, 
we do offer you our best welcome and sincere 
thanks for the honor of having Dallas select- 
ed as your meeting site for this year. We 
know and appreciate that most of you have 
been here many times before to attend the 
Meetings of your national association. I can 
add, that as a drygoods merchant in down- 
town Dallas your presence creates a very fa- 
vorable business impact on all of us and we 
hope you will give us the opportunity to 
Serve you. 

Being a member of an electric cooperative 
Myself, I feel that I have a real interest in 
your proceedings here. My ranch near Dal- 
las is served by an electric cooperative, I 
cannot help but speak, with what I hope is 
pardonable pride and partisanship, of what 
excellent service my cooperative gives and 
can only say that if the rest of you measure 
De ctr lcm fn deal ia DE ph 
y good. 

During this past year I had the fortunate 

ty to attend two of your group 
meetings. Group 7 in San Antonio and Group 
4 in Abilene, There I had occasion to come 
to know personally some of your very capable 
To those that I met, 

and that are here today, may I say thank you 
again for the gracious hospitality you af- 
forded me on those visits. On each of these 
visits I was accompanied by Jim Egan, of your 
Statewide association. As some of you know 
I am chairman of the Texas Partners of the 
Alliance and Jim Egan is the vice chairman. 
I first met Jim in June of 1964 in San An- 
coda the Texas Partners was organ- 


The Partners of the Alliance is a program 
originated by the State Department in Wash- 
ington to pair off Latin American countries, 
or portions thereof, with States in this Na- 
tion, This is for the purpose of broadening 
the base of the Alliance for to 
achieve maximum participation of the pri- 
vate sector. The Alliance, although con- 
ceived and put into effect by the govern- 
ments of this hemisphere, is intended for 
the cooperation, shared benefit, and the 
growth of the people of this hemisphere. 

This partnership, a vehicle for the dreams 
and aspirations of all the people of North 
and South America, allows us to become bet- 
ter acquainted with our mutual problems or 
potentials, 

It is easier, on any level, to identify with 
an individual than with a group—and the 
factors that unite us are greater than those 
Which divide us. Understanding and com- 
Munication—the means and the end. 

Texas and Peru are partners. The con- 
Cept is reciprocity—to give a hand, not a 
handout, to a developing nation, and to help 
those people who have demonstrated a will- 
ingness to help themselves. The interde- 
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pendence is valid—the challenge and the in- 
centive are ours to share. The initiative is 
ours. The participation of electric cooper- 
ative in “impact-type” projects—simple 
handtools to buld a road—a roof for a 
school—libraries for schools already built 
by the Peruvians—chicken and wire for 4-H 
Club projectse—is needed and would be wel- 
comed. Here let me thank the Pedernales 
Electric Cooperative for donating a small 
generator to a school in the Andes Moun- 
tains. 

The civilization of many areas of Peru is 
not of this century. To develop rural elec- 
trification In Latin America, where our “old 
fashioned” Delco-type light systems are still 
unknown, would be a majestic achievement. 

If the electric cooperatives of Texas 
could—as some other States have done— 
make avallable surplus equipment, and in 
addition, could donate small portable gen- 
erating plants for use in remote mountain 
villages—this would materially help these 
people to help themselves, and to implement 
their advancement into the 20th century. 

Two teams from Texas haye gone to Peru. 
Jim Egan headed one—I the other. These 
groups have surveyed possible areas where 
we might effectively render assistance. 

The first inter-American conference of 
the partners of the alliance was held in June 
of this year, with representatives from all 
the States of the United States, and all the 
countries of Latin America that participate in 
the program, Tremendous interest in rural 
electric cooperatives was manifested by the 
Latin American delegates—the chairman of 
the Agricuitural Cooperative Committee of 
that conference is the manager of the first 
electric cooperative in Ecuador. 

We, in rural electrification—members, 
managers, and directors—who have bene- 
Ated so much from our Government's assist- 
ance cannot, in conscience refuse our Gov- 
ernment’s request for constructive interest 
in international affairs. 

This is your 25th anniversary meeting. 
Rural electrification in this land has come 
of age. Just as each of us has grown from 
childhood receiving to the maturity of giv- 
ing—it is now our concern to pass on to 
others the advantages with which we have 
been blessed. It is mow our privilege to 
assume a role of responsibility. 

That we in the Western Hemisphere, can 
share in such an undertaking is in the his- 
tory of diplomacy, unique. 

The fundamental goals of all men are the 
same—after the basic necessities—opportu- 
nity, productivity, progress, amenities, en- 
Ughtenment. inspiration, creativity—and 
finally, contributing to the betterment of 
humanity. 

In aiding our nelghbors, within the frame- 
work of thelr own Institutions and culture, 
to fulfill themselves and their highest des- 
tiny—with selfiess motivation, we are ap- 
proaching the noblest goal of mankind— 
to “ease the burdens of the world.” 4 


Public Weary of Excusing Teenage 
Hoodlums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, refiects 
the feeling of most of our citizens when 
he says the public is getting fed up 
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hearing the actions of teenage hoodlums 
blamed on present-day society. 

Director Hoover as made an excellent 
analysis of this in the current issue of 
the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. His 
challenging comments are worthy of our 
consideration and of the consideration of 
every parent, public official, and person 
5 with law enforcement. It 
ollows: 


Young thugs and teenage criminals may 
be pressing their luck by increasing their 
violent escapades while blaming society for 
their faults. 

It appears that the public is beginning to 
gag on the steady sociological diet of ex- 
cusing the conduct of teenage hoodlums be- 
cause “society has failed them.” Resort 
communities racked by senseless riots and 
citizens who cannot venture from their 
homes without being assaulted and beaten 
are geting fed up with pampered and insolent 
youth gangs. 

Some courts in the troubled areas are 
taking a more realistic approach in han- 
dling those involyed in these outbreaks. 
New laws providing stiffer penalties are 
being enacted in a few places. We can only 
hope that authorities everywhere will fol- 
low this trend. Certainly, the mere desire of 
young miscreants to have a “blast” or to 
“let off steam” is no excuse to ravage a com- 
munity and to maim and terrorize its resi- 
dents, 

That holiday riots and similar antics by 
carousing youths have evoked widespread 
concern is not surprising. It is surprising, 
however, that strong public reaction did not 
come sooner. For several years, the in- 
creasing volume of criminal acts by young 
people—spurred on by the lenient treatment 
receitved—has presented a clear barometric 
Teading of what we are now witnessing. For 
instance, from 1960 through 1964, the per- 
centage of young age-group arrests for homi- 
cide, forcible rape, aggravated assault, rob- 
bery, burglary, larceny, and auto theft more 
than doubled the population increase per- 
centage of the same group. Arrests of per- 
sons under 18 for simple assault rose 79 
percent, drunkenness and related violations 
52 percent, disorderly conduct 18 percent, 
and concealed weapons 17 percent during the 
same 5 years. In the light of this shame- 
ful picture, we cannot say that we were not 
forewarned, 

The immediate objective, of course, is to 
put a stop to these rumbles and mass vandal- 
ism. Meanwhile, the question puzzling most 
people is what caused the principles and 
morals of some of our youth to degenerate 
to near animal level. Recognizing the prob- 
lem comes much easier than its solution. 
However, of all the factors involved, I am 
convinced one of the most damaging is the 
false teaching which tends to blame so- 
clety for all the frustrations, woes, and in- 
conveniences, real or imaginary, visited upon 
our young people. Teenagers, and their par- 
ents, have been subjected to a foolhardy 
theory which condories rebellious conduct 
against authority, law and order, or any 
regulatory measures which restrict their 
whims, wishes, desires, and activities. This 
astonishing belief has spread into the school- 
room, the living room, the courtroom, and 
now into the streets of our Nation in the 
form of wild, drunken brawls. 

No doubt, society has failed our youth, 
but not in the way many seem to think. 
Rather, the dereliction has been in the fall- 
ure to teach them the meaning of disci- 
pline, restraint, self-respect, and respect for 
law and order and the rights of others. Con- 
sequently, the lesson now is both painful 
and costly, 

Jon Encar HOOVER, 
Director. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1965. 
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A Golden Anniversary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the outstanding engineering firms in the 
country this year is observing its golden 
anniversary in Harrisburg, Pa., where it 
was established half a century ago. 

Those of us who have watched the 
growth of Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & 
Carpenter, and who know of the fine 
work being performed by this company 
up to the present day, take great pride 
in pointing it out as one of the venerable 
old institutions of Pennsylvania's capital 
city. I am especially happy to count its 
people among my constituents. 

The history and far-flung operations 
of this firm are described in the August 
1965, edition of Consulting Engineer. 
The wonderful story of enterprise and 
dedication to high standards that shines 
through in that article is made all the 
more engaging by the commentary and 
fine personal touches contributed by 
Samuel W. Fleming, Jr., chairman of 
the board of Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & 
Carpenter. 

Sam Fleming is an old and dear friend 
of mine. He has always made me al- 
most wish that I had grown up an engi- 
neer. We have shared many a pleasant 
hour together from the time we were 
youngsters, and for his gracious way of 
taking me in as part of his family I am 
eternally grateful tohim. I have enjoyed 
long and rewarding friendships as well 
with Farley Gannett and Ted Seelye, the 
original partners in this engineering ven- 
ture. The congeniality of my relations 
with the firm over the years is due also 
to a number of other good friends of 
mine who work with these men. 


So I was gratified that the article in 
Consulting Engineers was as much a 
tribute to Samuel Fleming and his stal- 
wart partners as it was to one of the Na- 
tion's leading engineering organizations. 
I wish to place the article in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

{From Consulting Engineer, August 1965] 

Samuel W. Fleming, Jr., chairman of the 
board of Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Car- 
penter, of Harrisburg, Pa., is one of the pio- 
neer partners in the firm that this month 
marks its 50th year. The beginnings of the 
firm, as Fleming described them recently 
at Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Carpenter's 
golden anniversary dinner, are a far cry 
from its present status. This business 
started in 1915—very modestly, our first 
quarters consisting of a small room and a 
smaller one adjoining; our initial office fur- 
niture, as I recall, two desks, one table, four 
chairs, a filing cabinet and a secondhand 
typewriter; our entire personnel, two, then 
three engineers, and a part-time stenog- 
rapher. In those far-off days, some of the 
older men may recall that these lovely and 
useful ladies around an office were generally 
referred to as stenographers. Most of them 
now carry the more dignified title of secre- 
tary. Now there are hundreds of engineers 
in our organization, and I will not attempt 
to enumerate the full-time secretaries.” 
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In the intervening years, the firm has been 
involved in more than 4,000 projects utiliz- 
ing the diversified abilities present in its six 
divisions. And for all of those years and 
through all of those projects, Fleming has 
been one of the key men responsible for 
guiding the firm’s destiny. Two other part- 
ners from the early days, W. Howard Cord- 
dry and J. Donald Carpenter, also still par- 
ticipate in the firm's activities. 


EARLY LIFE 


A native of Harrisburg, Fleming attended 
Harrisburg Academy and Lawrenceville Pre- 
paratory School. He then went on to Prince- 
ton and Lehigh, receiving a BA from the 
first in 1906, and an ME from the second in 
1909. His first job took him to New York 
State as an engineer for the Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Co. Five years later in Jan- 
uary 1916 he joined Farley Gannett and T. 
E. Seelye as a partner in the firm which had 
been fledged just 5 months earlier as a result 
of Theodore Roosevelt's failure to capture 
the Republican nomination for President on 
the Bull Moose ticket. Fleming feels Gan- 
nett’s own description of his reasons for 
establishing an independent consulting 
practice is as good as can be given: 

“For some years I was chief engineer of 
the Water Supply Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, When Teddy Roosevelt came out for 
the Bull Moose ticket, my whole staff of 
about 50 joined me in enthusiastically back- 
ing him. The powers that be in Pennsyl- 
vania were for Taft and we were backing 
Teddy, so when Pennsylvania went for Taft, 
I decided I'd better resign before I was fired. 
When I told Ted Seelye, who was my prin- 
cipal assistant, that I was resigning and 
going to open an office as a consulting en- 
gineer, he asked if he could be my chief 
engineer if he resigned, too. I told him 
no,“ but he could be a partner if he could 
raise $600. That's how we came about.” 

FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Except for a period during World War I, 
Fleming has been right in the thick of Gan- 
nett, Fleming, Corddry & Carpenter activity 
for the past 50 years, and expects to continue 
for a while longer still, although he says 
that the three senior partners are beginning 
to ease up a bit. Too many firms, he feels, 
have suffered because the older members 
just hung on too long. As chairman of the 
board, Fleming is active in administration 
of the firm and in policy guidance on proj- 
ect investigation and design. Gannett, 
Pleming, Corddry & Carpenter exists both as 
a partnership and as a corporate organization 
with its home office in Harrisburg and three 
permanent branch offices in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Daytona Beach. The present 
staff totals about 500 of which some 350 are 
engineers. 

Although the first work done by the part- 
ners was largely in the fleld of water supply, 
Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Carpenter has 
now expanded its operations to cover the en- 
tire range of engineering services. That this 
subsequent growth was anticipated, or at 
least hoped for, can be seen from the firm's 
emblem adopted during its first year of oper- 
ation. The emblem that appears on Gannett, 
Fleming, Corddry & Carpenter's letterhead is 
composed of figures taken from 
symbolism: a small diamond at the top rep- 
resenting the ether; a crescent symbolizing 
air; and a square, a circle, and a triangle 
standing for earth, water, and fire respec- 
tively—all the elements with which engi- 
neers deal—and in its 50 years of growth 
Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Carpenter has 
encompassed all of them in the services it 
offers. 

Today the firm has six major divisions: a 
highway, bridge, and traffic division han- 
dling interstate, urban, and rural highways, 
municipal streets, and all types of bridges; 
& hydraulic division responsible for dams, 
waterworks, flood control, hydroelectric proj- 
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ects, foundations, land drainage, manage- 
ment of water properties; a valuation divi- 
sion for appraisals, reports, rate studies, ac- 
quisition studies, development of continuing 
property records, depreciation studies, insur- 
ance surveys; a sanitary division responsi- 
ble for sewerage and storm drainage systems, 
pumping stations, force mains, industrial 
waste treatment, refuse, garbage and sewage 
sludge disposal, and incinerator facilities; a 
general engineering division which handles 
work on industrial plants and development, 
public facilities, production planning, utili- 
ties, alrports, and construction supervision; 
and a construction and equipment division 
which operates primarily in central Pennsyl- 
vania as a separate entity specializing in gas, 
sewer, and water pipeline installations and 
the excavation or repair of water impound- 
ments. 

Within these major divisions there also 
are a number of specialized sections. Among 
these are a fully staffed and equipped soils 
section, a consulting section on water utili- 
ties which furnishes continuing engineering 
consultation to some 40 authorities and mu- 
nicipalities as well as to privately owned 
water utilities, a consulting section on sew- 
age disposal and industrial waste plant opera- 
tions to more than 50 authorities and mu- 
nicipalities as well as to privately owned 
properties, and an electronic data processing 
section which provides a complete range of 
services in systems analysis, programing, 
computing, and data processing. 

One of the guiding principles of the cor- 
poration Is that no job is too small and none 
too big. Projects have ranged from design 
of a golf course in Pennsylvania to a cur- 
rent undertaking—design of a reconstructed 
H Street underpass in Washington, D.C., in 
which actual design is almost incidental to 
the problems of maintaining traffic to and 
from Union Station during construction, a 
matter of some 135 trains a day on 34 tracks. 
An electronically controlled automatic mail 
system must be continued in operation and 
11. 000-volt electric lines moved without cut- 
ting current to the railroad facilities. 

In terms of quantity, Fleming estimates 
that the firm has had a hand in some 4,000 
projects in its half century of existence. 
It has designed more dams than any other 
organization except the Department of the 
Interior and the Corps of Engineers. It has 
blueprinted more than 550 miles of modern 
limited access expressways, including some 
280 miles of the national system of inter- 
state and defense highways. It has been 
involved in turnpikes in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Florida, Ilinois, Connecticut, Virginia, 
and West Virginia (as well as in the design 
of standard and interstate highways in many 
of the Eastern States). It prepared the first 
specification for photogrammetric mapping 
used on any toll road, for the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission. It probably knows 
more about the land and water of the 
Quaker State than any other organization, 
private or governmental. It has served the 
U.S. Government in World Wars I and II. 
the Korean conflict, and various national 
disasters. 

One area of work in which the firm takes 
pride are the projects undertaken for the 
Government in periods of national emer- 
gency. When the United States entered 
World War I, Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & 
Carpenter laid out buildings and utilities 
for Middletown Air Depot and the New Cum- 
berland Storage Depot. It also designed and 
supervised the construction of a 600-house 
development on the Civil War battlefield of 
Seven Pines in Virginia to house employees 
of the Du Pont powder plant near Rich- 
mond. Twenty years later, when it appeared 
more and more likely the United States would 
be drawn into the conflict, the firm found 
itself 100 percent in defense work again. 
The U.S. Army called upon it to design and 
supervise construction of the Indiantown 
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Gap and Camp Reynolds cantonments, each 
housing 30,000 troops and including 1,000- 
bed hospitals. 

The firm also provided the engineering 
know-how for two ordnance plants and other 
defense facilities, including three airfields. 
Of the latter, the most challenging task was 
the crash program under which Andrews Air 
Force Base was designed and constructed. 
In the spring of 1942 the Corps of Engineers 
asked the Gannett firm to survey a swampy, 
Pine-forested airport site in Maryland about 
10 miles southeast of Washington, D.C. 
Some months after the survey was completed, 
the War Department decided to construct a 
3 Command Station on the site to pro- 

W. Baltimore, and Norfolk 
—.— possible bombing attacks. Gannett, 
Fleming, Corddry & Carpenter was given the 
design and supervision job and, despite the 
rain and mud that hampered the contractor 
and hiked the cost, fighter planes were on 
the runways 3 months after the initial work 
began. : 

Current projects in addition to those al- 
Teady mentioned are equally diversified, 
Tanging from a review of plans for a $1 bil- 
lion, 110-mile canal linking the Ohio River 
With Lake Erie; establishment of a fair price 
for the road and equipment of the Pitts- 
burgh Railroad Co taken over by the Port 
Authority of Allegheny County; development 
with other consultants for the Delaware River 
Port Authority of plans for a southern New 
Jersey rapid transit system with an esti- 
Mated cost of more than $65 million; design 
of carbon filter facilities for the West Vir- 
Einia Water Co. plant at Nitro, W. Va.; plan- 
ning work in connection with the Sterling 
Park housing development, a new self-con- 
tained community to house 25,000 people in 

near Dulles Airport. One smaller 
job that presents a challenge is the design of 
a test track in Wisconsin for American 
Motors. This must simulate a 15-year-old 
that the client can subject its 
to the torture test. A similar track 
planned for Ford previously, In con- 
, Corddry & Carpenter 
been engaged to design a horserace 
Washington, Pa. 
firm also is actively engaged in foreign 
it has been for many years. Fleming, 
35 years ago, initiated overseas work 
he met in England a Canadian banker 
proposed the formation of a utility hold- 
pany. This led Fleming to some 5 
lanning utilities in Chile, Argen- 
Brazil. The firm also has been en- 
engineering design in Cuba and 
Tor the past 15 years has been In- 
the design and supervision of two 
major projects in Colombia. One is for the 
city of Medillin which, over the past 12 8 
has included the design and supervision of 
construction of four major dams for water 
Supply and hydroelectric power. The other 
Job is for the National Government and con- 
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On one section between Supla and La Pintada 
the airline distance is 35 kilometers while 
the old road distance is more than 65 kilo- 
Meters, As soon as the contractor completed 
all the heavy excavation, the project was 
Opened to commercial traffic from 4 p.m. until 
8am. The value of the unfinished road was 
attested to by the train of trucks which 
began to line up at noon each day, awaiting 
the opening of the road 4 hours later. The 
Wait saved each of them not only time and 
frustration, but also one whole tank of gas. 

Another overseas project is being carried 
on at Quito, Ecuador, where a portion of 
the populace for centuries has drawn water 
from wells and small streams, the firm is 
designing a modern, $10 million addition to 
the water supply system with an initial 
Output of 26 million gallons per day—an 
Output that can be doubled. The source 
is snow-capped Cotopaxi and the project 
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includes a number of major siphons—one 
22,000 feet long with a low point 1,700 feet 
below the rim of the valley it crosses. For 
this job Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Car- 
penter opened an office in Quito, staffed 
with local engineers and draftsmen to de- 
sign the raw water flumes. 

Fleming comments that although they 
have spent so many years in overseas work, 
he is convinced, that it is important to work 
as much as possible with nationals of the 
country involved, supplying only supervisory 
people from the United States. 

CURRICULA VITAE 


Fleming achieved the rank of major dur- 
ing World War I when he spent 3 years in the 
35th Infantry unti he was wounded by a 
German shell. He received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, the Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart, and the French Legion of Honor 
and Croix de Guerre. He continued his 
military service as a lieutenant in the Penn- 
sylvania National Guard until 1928, and also 
served as a member of the Pennsylvania 
Bttlefield Commission in France and Bel- 
gium from 1921 to 1928. 


Fleming’s activities include serving as a 
director of the National Bank & Trust Co. 
of central Pennsylvania, president and di- 
rector of the Oswego Waterworks, and di- 
rector of the General Waterworks Corp., and 
the Cayuga Rock Salt Co. He is a member 
of the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, and the Engineers Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Pennsylvania Association 
of Consulting Engineers (CEC), although 
he says that in recent years he has not been 
too active in such organizations. He has 
given extensively in community service as 
past president of the Harrisburg Chamber 
of Commerce, the Harrisburg Area Boy Scout 
Council, the Harrisburg Academy Board of 
Trustees, the United Fund Campaign, and 
the Country Club of Harrisburg, and is pres- 
ently a trustee of Temple University, the 
American Society French Legion of Honor, 
and the Market Square Presbyterian Church. 


THE NEXT HALF CENTURY 


Fleming looks to the future of his firm 
with the optimism born of continued suc- 
cess. He is looking forward to the new 
building being planned for the Harrisburg 
office—an anniversary gift from Gannett, 
Fleming, Corddry & Carpenter to itself. He 
sees nowhere to go but up for his firm and 
the consulting engineering profession in 
general. “Our success over the past half 
century has been due to an unusual com- 
bination of talent, nerve, perseverance, the 
needs of an expanding population—and just 
plain breaks,” he says. “All of these ingre- 
dients, with the possible exception of breaks, 
are with us in even greater measure as we 
go into our second half century. The need 
for engineering services, both public and 
private, to meet the basic demands of a 

and in y prosperous popu- 

lation in this country and abroad, is bound 

to pyramid in the years ahead. And I ex- 

that Gannett, Fleming, Corddry & Car- 
penter will have a part in it.” 


Twisting the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1968 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr, Speaker and 


` 


copy of an editorial on home rule which 


appeared in the State which is consid- 
ered the leading South Carolina daily 
newspaper. 

I hope every Member of the House will 
take a few minutes time and read this 
editorial as I believe this editorial ex- 
Presses the general thinking of the ma- 
jority of the people of the United States. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the (Columbia, 8.C.) State, Sept. 11, 
1965 
TWISTING THE Law 


The administration’s bill to establish home 
rule for the District of Columbia, as Column- 
ist James L. Kilpatrick points out in his 


public remains almost wholly ignorant of 
the gimmicks and wrongs in the ptoposal 
about to spew forth from the slot machine 
Congress. 

As a beginner, the bill so clearly and openly 
violates a simply stated provision in the Con- 
stitution that it’s surprising so little has 
been said about the matter. Perhaps the 
public has truly been the victim of orga- 
nized propaganda. 

Article I, section 8, gives Congress the 
power to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over such district (not ex- 
ceeding 10 miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States, and the acceptance of 

become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The article 
confers like authority over forts, magazines 
and arsenals, dockyards and other need- 
ful things. 

The meaning is unmistakable, and the 
fact that the bill allows Congress to repeal 
or modify laws enacted by a Washington 
city council does not meet the constitu- 
tional requirement that the Congress have 
oe legislative power in the District. 

The paragraph in the Constitution expressly 
excludes any legislative power in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia other than the Congress. 

Equally repugnant to the Constitution is 
the provision which will allow the Washing- 
ton City Council to tax, under the guise of 
payments In lieu of taxes, the Federal prop- 
erty m Washington. As Kilpatrick points 
out, the payment of our tax dollars to the 
W: City government would be based 
on "a reasonable and fair assessment of real 
and personal property of the United States." 

The Washington mayor would request 
whatever sum he wants from the Federal 
Government (Le., all other Federal taxpay- 
ers), the administrator of General Services 
would review the request, and payment would 
be made by the Treasury. Congress the ex- 
Clusive, legislative authority, would be left 
out completely. 

The administration’s proposed bill simply 
would grant the elected officials of the city 
of Washington, most of whom are Federal 
employees in the first place, the power to 
tax the whole Nation to pay the costs of 
operating their hometown. In reality the 
District of Columbia city budget becomes a 
Federal tax bill and appropriation measure, 
and again the Constitution says that all such 
measures must originate in the House of 
Representatives. 

Obviously a great proportion of Washing- 
ton real estate, and billions and billions of 
personal property is owned by the Federal 
Government. Since the bill would allow al- 
most unlimited levies against such property 
in lieu of taxes, the budget for the District 
will probably be equally unlimited. The 
Washington City Council would, under such 
conditions, figure it could afford most any- 
thing—or everything. 

In all, this is a prime example of what 
happens when emotions and propaganda 
gain ascendancy over reason and fact. Un- 
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fortunately, everyone except the favored Dis- 
trict of Columbia residents are likely to pay 
dearly for it. 


The Dedication of the Slovak Chapel in 
Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION Se REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. FATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF RDE A 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the 1965 
Labor Day weekend will go down in the 
history of the people of the captive na- 
tions and their ethnic groups in this 
country because of the inspirational cele- 
bration of the diamond jubilee of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union of the 
United States and Canada held in Wash- 
ington on those days. Ten thousand 
American Slovaks attended and wit- 
nessed the dedication of the Chapel of 
the Sorrowful Mother, patroness of Slo- 
vakia, in the National Shrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, under the bless- 
ing of the apostolic delegate, Archbishop 
Egidio Vagnozzi. 

I was happy and proud because the 
members of the Jednota from my district 
had the largest individual branch in the 
entire organization of 105,000 members, 
a distinction they have held for two dec- 
ades, though larger Slovak colonies exist 
outside of my native city of Perth Am- 
boy. I feel that this affords them at 
least an honorable mention as one of the 
leading fraternalists in America. Over 
1,500 Slovaks came from New Jersey un- 
der the spiritual leadership of Rev. 
Michal Churak, supreme chaplain of the 
Slovak Catholic Federation of America. 

The great success of the diamond jubi- 
lee celebration will inspire other ethnic 
and fraternal groups to show greater 
progress and enthusiasm in their en- 
deavors. In order to evaluate the na- 
ture of the celebration and the impact it 
had on the general public, I am placing 
in the Recor the report of the Falcon, 
sent me by its editor from Passaic, N.J., 
Mr. John C. Sciranka, who makes it his 
business to publicize these most signifi- 
cant events: 

Ten THOUSAND SLOVAKS WITNESS DEDICATION 
OF SLOVAK CHAPEL IN WASHINGTON, D.C.— 
LARGEST NUMBER: or ANY ETHNIC GROUP 
Wins PRAISE From CHURCH AND GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS IN THE NATION’S CAPTTOL— 
Pnoc gau BEAMED TO SLOVAKIA THROUGH 
THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
On Saturday and Sunday, September 4 and 

5, 10,000 American Slovaks witnessed the 

dedication of the new $125,000 Our Mother 

of Sorrows Chapel at the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, 

D.C. Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, D.D., con- 

secrated the altar on Saturday, Rt. Rev. Ab- 

bot Theodore G. Kojis, OSB., celebrated the 

Mass and preached the sermon. 

On Saturday evening a grand ball was 
held at the Hotel Sheraton Park with two 
orchestras. 

On Sunday, 10,000 Slovaks from United 
States of America and Canada crowded the 
National Shrine. The Washington Post 
reported on Monday, September 6, under a 
large three column picture of the basilica 
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“because of the crowd, many of Slovak Amer- 
icans listened to the Mass outside.” 

The blessing of the chapel was the most 
important moment of a jubilee celebration, 
marking the 75th anniversary of the Jed- 
nota, the First Catholic Slovak Union of the 
United States, according to James M. Coram, 
staff writer for the Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in his story under the caption 
“Slovak Catholic Chapel in Shrine Is Dedi- 
cated.” 

The Jednota, a fraternal benefit organ- 
ization with branches in every Slovak Cath- 
olic parish in North America, presented the 
chepel to the National Shrine as a monu- 
ment to “the falth of the Slovak people and 
thelr traditional and living deyotion to our 
Blessed Mother.” 

Twin sermons at Sunday’s mass, one in 
Slovak, one in English, pictured the oppres- 
sion and suffering of the Slovak people in the 
past and in the present under communism— 
drawing parallels to the seven dolors or sor- 
rows endured by the Virgin Mary. 

Six of the seven dolors are depicted indi- 
vidually in bronze bas-relief in the green 
marble chapel. The seventh, a life-sized 
pietà sculptured by Ernest Morenon in Trani 
marble, is the main feature in the chapel. 
Rising behind the statue is a wooden cross 
and bronze crown of thorns. 

To the right of the pieta is a Botticino 
marble alter recessed in green marble walls. 
Above the altar are two gold inscriptions, 
the first in Slovak, the second in English: 
“Our Mother of Sorrows, Virgin Mary, Pa- 
troness of the Slovak People, Pray for Us,” 
and “Grant O Mother source of love that I 
may feel your depth of grief. Make me 
mourn with you." 

Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, apostolic dei- 
egate to the United States, dedicated the 
chapel during a noon mass presided over by 
Washington Archbishop Patrick A. O'Boyle. 

Bishop Paul Hnilica, of Rome, delivered a 
sermon in Slovak. Bishop Joseph A. Durick, 
of Nashville, Tenn., spoke in English. 

The votive mass was celebrated at the main 
altar by Bishop Andrew G. Grutka, of Gary, 
Ind. A carillon concert by Robert Grogan, 
shrine carillonneur, followed the dedication 
at 1:45 p.m. 

And the Washington Post reported on 
Monday, September 6, that following the 
religious ceremonies, more than 100 chartered 
buses took the visitors to the luncheon ban- 
quets at the Sheraton Park and Shoreham 
Hotels. 

Senator Frank J. Lausche, Democrat, of 
Ohio, spoke to more than 3,500 gathered at 
the Sheraton Park. His remarks were piped 
to another 2,500 at the Shoreham. 

The new chapel was designed by Eugene 
F. Kennedy, Jr., of Boston. The pieta is 
carved from Trani marble and is set off by 
bronze bas reliefs depicting the Six Sorrows 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

Bishop Grutka consecrated the altar of 
the chapel on Saturday. Rt. Rev. Abbot 
Theodore G. Kojis, OSB., pontificated and 
preached in Slovak. 

Joseph C. Krajsa, editor of “Jednota” was 
toastmaster. John A. Sabol, supreme presi- 
dent and John Sabol, supreme secretary 
and supreme officer for the past 42 years 
spoke for the organization. 

Archbishop Vagnozzi opened the banquet 
with the prayer. Bishop Andrew G. Grutka 
was the principal speaker in Slovak. Roman 
Ni2gnik, of McKees Rocks, Pa., well-known 
Slovak opera from the Pittsburgh 
Opera, sang with Miss Aurelia Hvizdos, also 
a new American Slovak opera star. There 
was a Slovak chorus with NiZnik from Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa. 

Archbishop Vagnozzi received a standing 
ovation as the papal representative, Father 
John E. Senglar, S.T.L., supreme chaplain 
read a message of felicitations to Pope Paul 
VI, which was adopted with standing ova- 
tion. Over 350 American Slovak prelates and 
priests and over 500 Slovak nuns attended 
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this huge celebration. The banquet was 
closed with an English and Slovak prayer by 
Msgr. Francis J. Dubosh, P.A, and sing- 
ing of “Hej, Slováci,” “God Bless America” 
and “Teba Boha chvalime.” 

Dr. John Karch and Dr. Francis Lisy, rep- 
resented the Voice of America. Dr. Michael 
Múdry represented the Radio Free Europe 
The Voice of America beamed the proceed- 
ing to Slovakia on Saturday, Sunday, this 
Wednesday and two programs on Sunday, 
September 12. 

Prof. Anthony Suchon, organist of Passaic 
Slovak Parish of St. Mary's played at the 
huge organ and Organist J. Duris of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, directed the vast singing of 10,- 
000 Slovaks in the National Shrine. Large 
number of students came with Sisters of 
SS. Cyril and Methodius, Danville, Pa., and 
sang the Slovak mass. 


The Press Seems To Be Changing Its 
Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems as though the press and the col- 
umnists are gradually coming around to 
the point of view that all acts of this 
administration are not necessarily in the 
public interest, as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing column by Charles McCabe pub- 
lished in the San Francisco Chronicle 
of September 10: 

L.B.J. Movie, AND THE SUCKERS 
(By Charles McCade) 

Us here John Quentin taxpayers have 
played many roles in our time, but there is 
one that came up from under a rock in 
Washington, D.C., the other day that has 
had aghast even such a hardened observed 
of the arrogance of office as I. 

We taxpayers have built the pyramids and 
underwritten Versailles. We have supported 
mistresses and bastard children, with and 
without charm, of the great. We have sent 
the sons of countless Tammany Hall con- 
tractors through Yale, and later elevated 
them to the bench, where they could steal 
on a really big scale. 

We have erected dams that were about as 
necessary as a Balenciaga frock. We have 
butt public roads that led from nowhere to 
hell. We have supported with foreign aid 
funds the bums of Crete and the lower Nile, 
only to have them spit at us in gratitude. 
We even support the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice for the purpose of prosecuting us when, 
for one good reason or another, we funk pay- 
ing our annual dues to the politicians. 

At the apogee of our folly we raised Cali- 
gula's horse, Incitatus, to the level of con- 
sul, and provided the animal with wine from 
a golden goblet, served in its manger of 
ivory. 

But we have never had any role nearly so 
rich and strange, I submit, as our newly an- 
nounced function as movie producer of a 
film glorifying the life and achievements of ~ 
the Texas politico who is currently our lord 
and master. 

In a Senate debate the other day, it came 
out that something called “The Texas Story” 
is being filmed by the U.S. Information Agen- 
cy. The USIA, it was disclosed, has already 
spent $80,000 of tax money on this thing 

caters to show the President's contri- 
ons to the country.” 
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The final figure for this chunk of baloney 
has not been announced, or if it has it has 
somehow escaped my eye. 

What can one say to ail this? That Mr. 
Johnson should be ashamed of himself for 
Presiding over this badly advised exercise 
in apotheosis? But saying Mr. Johnson 
should be ashamed of himself is too fre- 
Quently like saying ice cream should not 
be cold. He acts as if the rules of politics, 
Such as they are, were made to be broken. 
By him. : 

The rules of political propaganda are about 
as loose as any in the game. They do stop 
short, though, of partisan self-glorification 
at the expense of all parties, and the members 
thereof. : 

The Earl of Chesterfield said that politi- 
Clans were persons who neither loved nor 
hated, but were moved solely by interest. 
This can be both a good and a bad thing, 
this opacity to feeling. In his dealings 
with those of his own breed, the common or 
Vulgar statesman, our leader's blindness to 
Certain delicacies is one of his greatest 
Weapons. 

The same goes for his dealings with the 
Washington press, most of whom are just 
about a cut above the politicians they cover. 
With the politicians, and the subpoliticians, 
Mr. Johnson is a superb operator. His prop- 
aganda achievements in behalf of himself 
have not been the least staggering of the 
Many staggering achievements of his ad- 
ministration. 

He has taken such relentless credit for his 
Worthy actions that, as an instance, a lot of 
People think he is Abraham Lincoln for his 
work in the civil rights field. 

He is the first man yet, as far as I know, 
who had dipped into public funds to lie 
about himself and his own achievements. 
He is getting his lackeys at USIA to say things 
about him which even his prodigious ego 
Would not permit; and which no independent 
artist would dream of saying, if asked to 
do such a movie. 

There is a limit to the nonsense that can 
be tolerated about these raids on the public 
Treasury. I suggest it has been reached in 
this latest boondoggle to let us know, for 
the ninetieth time, that beagles, and all 
Other quadrupeds and bipeds, just adore the 
hero of “The Texas Story.” Somehow, I keep 
thinking of Caligula and that horse. 


Costs Soar in Lagging TFX Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken the floor on numerous occasions 
to call the House’s attention to the con- 
troversial TFX fighter-bomber, one 
which I called the “Flying Edsel” after 
Secretary MeNamara's apparently po- 
litical and certainly biased reversal of 
the choice of our military experts. 

The development of this aircraft, now 
designated the F-111, will cost more than 
any other single military hardware item 
in the history of our country. More- 
Over, we recall the unusual way in which 
the contract was let to General Dynamics 
Corp., a firm headquartered in President 
Johnson's home State. We remember 
also that a number of high placed offi- 
cials in this administration had access 
to the back doors of General Dynamics. 
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Our top ranking military experts had 
strongly and repeatedly recommended 
the Boeing Co.'s design. Yet, Secretary 
of Defense McNamara overruled them. 
Their objections to the Dynamics’ design, 
that of excess weight and cost, are now 
being borne out. 

There have been columns in the press 
from time to time pointing out the seri- 
ous problems being encountered in de- 
veloping this aircraft. One of the latest 
articles on the subject was written by 
Mr. Richard Wilson in the September 3 
edition of the Washington Evening Star. 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle Cost Soars in Lagging TFX Project“ 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Costs Soar IN LAGGING TFX PROJECT 
(By Richard Wilson) 


Here's the latest word on that $8 billion 
miracle airplane program, the TFX. It is 
costing about $5 million per plane instead 
of the estimated $2.2 million. It is too 
heavy for the Navy to use. It could have 
been ready now but it isn't because the 
Kennedy administration lagged a year while 
evaluating and reevaluating the aircraft so 
that General Dynamics Corp. could get the 
contract. 

So what is happening? Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara is scrambling 
around finding 10-year-old models of air- 
craft for the war in Vietnam—planes for 
yesterday's war. The plane for today's war 
will be ready for tomorrow's. 

The TFX, now approaching operation as 
the F-111, is a high-powered, all purpose 
fighter-bomber for use by both the Air Force 
and the Navy in different versions. The idea 
was to save a lot of money by having a dual 
purpose model that could be fixed up to 
takeoff from flight decks as well as airfields. 

Procurement of this airplane captured 
public attention because it was the largest 
single military supply item in history. The 
controversy over which version, that of the 
Boeing Co. or that of Texas-based General 
Dynamics Corp., should be adopted ended 
the careers of several high-ranking military 
and civilian officials. Texas won. The 
chiefs of all the military services lost. They 
did not recommend the General Dynamics 
plane. 

It's chief supporter was McNamara, who 
overcame the military men with an avalanche 
of personal judgments from a computerized 
mind and proved who was boss in the Defense 
Department. 

Now the Navy is trying to tell everyone in 
a rather hushed voice that the plane is too 
heavy, that it can’t be flown properly from 
carriers. The Air Force won't get the plane 
for military operations for a couple of years. 
As for the Navy, if it ever flies it, that won't 
be until 1969 or even later. Maybe the war 
in Vietnam will still be going on, and the old- 
time B-47’s, the F-105’s and the Lockheed 
Starfighters, which McNamara is now having 
to buy, will have been expended. 

This kind of plane would have been just 
fine for Vietnam. Its wings could be shifted, 
into different positions, from straight out to 
swept back, so that it could take off from 
flight decks or short runways. It could fiy 
“slow” or at supersonic speeds; it could 
“loiter” or go like a shot; it could fly high 
or come zipping in at treetop level. That 
is to say, it could do all these things for 
both the Air Force and the Navy if it could 
have been designed right. 

Nobody knows for sure that the Boeing 
plane would have worked out any better, 
but the top military men all thought so, 
and the General Dynamics plane is not hung 
around their necks, at least, but McNamara’s, 
So far as realizing any billion dollars savings 
as was at first advertised, that doesn’t ap- 
pear very likely if the Navy has to have a 
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lighter version. In view of the nearly doubl- 
ing of cost per plane, it does not seem likely 
in any case. 

They are calling the TFX the flying Edsel 
in commemoration of McNamara's ill-fated _ 
project when he was president of the Ford 
Motor Co. It is to be hoped that this is 
too harsh a judgment and that before it is 
all over McNamara will have found a way 
to make his plane useful to both services 
at a lowered cost. But the experts around 
the McClellan investigating committee, who 
conducted an inconclusive congressional 
hearing on the TFX, have their doubts. They 
are worth listening to now in view of the 
case they made against McNamara’s judg- 
ment. Nobody will really be able to prove 
his case because the Boeing plane was not 
built, and nobody will know just how good 
the General Dynamics plane is until it gets 
into combat. 

But one thing is certain. The easy confi- 
dence and overbearing logic with which Mc- 
Namara approached this matter has not yet 
been borne out in practice. The F-111 is a 
serious military problem. 

McNamara will not be able to maintain his 
reputation as the first ranking genius of the 
administration until his Judgment in a field 
where he is best qualified is borne out. 


The Latest on Jet Noise—Part IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that my efforts in the 
field of aircraft noise abatement have 
received the attention of the President. 
As my colleagues know, I had written to 
President Johnson on August 19, 1965, 
urging the appointment of a Presidential 
Commission to deal with the problem of 
aircraft noise in depth. On the same 
day I had received a telegraphic response 
from the White House. The text of the 
letter and telegram were included in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, August 30, 
1965—page A4888. 

As a result of my recommendation, the 
White House has announced a special 
conference on jet noise to be held late in 
October. I received the news of this con- 
ference in a letter from Dr. Colin M. Mac- 
Leod, Deputy Director, Office of Science 
and Technology. 

The text of the letter follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Washington, September 1, 1965. 

Dran Mn. Tenzer: Your letters of August 
19, 1965, to the President, and of August 23 
to Mr, Jacobsen have been referred to this 
office forreply. Iregret the several days delay 
in so doing. 

As you know, I have been much concerned 
with the problem of jet aircraft noise since 
our discussion at lunch several weeks ago. 
I have thought about the matter a great deal, 
discussed it with Dr. Hornig as well as with 
engineers and scientists who have examined 
it in detail. As of the moment, we are not at 
all clear as to how many of our difficulties are 
susceptible to relief through. engineering, 
operational, or other possible means. 

In view of the evident, and probably in- 
creasing, importance of the problem—as you 
have repeatedly emphasized—Dr. Hornig and 
I have decided to convene a special panel for 
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a 1-day meeting to take measure of the 
current state of the relevant technologies, 
and to define the avenues available for re- 
search, or for other kinds of actions, having 
reasonable promise of success. Our present 
plan is to hold the meeting at this office to- 
ward the end of October 1965. 

Your continued interest and concern are 
welcome and appreciated. We will keep you 
informed as our plans for the meeting 
mature, 

Sincerely yours, 
Cottn M. MacLEOD, 
Acting Director. 


Since coming to Washington in Jan- 
uary I have made every effort to obtain 
recognition from the highest level of 
Government of the jet noise problem. I 
have long advocated that this is a na- 
tional problem which requires the re- 
sources of the Federal Government to 
bring about an abatement of aircraft 
noise and thus relieve its adverse effects 
on the lives of those living near jet air- 
ports. Iam now pleased to report that 
such recognition has now come from the 
White House. 

With the availability of smaller jet air- 
craft, hundreds of this Nation's airfields 
will soon begin to service jet planes. The 
noise problem will increase steadily un- 
less Congress and the executive branch 
act now to alleviate this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, as an indication of the 
growing seriousness of the problem, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
that civic associations and property 
owners associations are now taking an 
active part in organizing citizens groups 
to fight the menace of jet noise. Re- 
cently at a jet noise protest meeting in 
Nassau County, attended by over 1,500 
persons, a resolution was discussed to 
organize a car stall-in at Kennedy Air- 
port. I suggested that such action would 
be bordering on irresponsibility. We all 
know what happens when people try to 
“take the law into their own hands“ 
where will it end—someone is bound to 
get hurt. 

Once again I suggest to my colleagues 
that we face a major national problem 
of growing proportions. I was asked the 
other day if I was raising my voice to 
seek personal relief from the jet noise 
annoyance over my own hourse in Law- 
rence, Long Island. My answer was an 
unqualified and resounding “Yes.” Of 
course I share the problems with my 
neighbors and I am able to recognize 
and understand that we do not stand 
alone amongst the sufferers. I have 
heard from people from other States, 
counties, cities, towns and villages. I 
have spoken to my colleagues who have 
told me about the problems in their re- 
spective districts. Soon there will be 
additional millions of persons affected by 
the problem of jet noise in many more 
States of the Union than are now af- 
fected. 

This past Sunday an incident occurred 
in New York which I unhappily report. 

On Sunday afternoon, September 12, 
1965, 300 residents of Brooklyn demon- 
strated against low- flying jet planes at 
Kennedy International Airport in New 
York. The account of this demonstra- 
tion, as reported in the Long Island 
1 Monday, September 13, 1965, fol- 
OWS: 
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Jer Norse Pickers BRING Own Norse 

Three hundred South Brooklyn residents, 
protesting noise from low-flying Jets, yester- 
day made more noise than the jets as they 
demonstrated at Kennedy Airport. 

The residents of Mill Neck, Bergen, and 
Canarsie created a deafening din inside the 
International Arrivals Building. 

They arrived at the airport at 1 p.m. in a 
100-car motorcade. Immediately they began 
picketing with placards at the base of the 
control tower, just outside the International 
Arrivals Building. 

After an hour and a half of pushing, shov- 
ing, screaming, and whistling, Walter Buehl- 
er, eastern regional noise abatement officer 
Tor the FAA, met with leaders of the demon- 
stration and promised to set up a meeting 
sometime this week. 

The demonstrators claim that flight pat- 
terns have been gradually shifted east from 
the normal Canarsie approach, They main- 
tain the jets are now flying over densely 
populated areas, drowning out conversations, 
disrupting sleep, and causing havoc with 
television reception. 

In a press release, Oscar Bakke, FAA re- 
gional director said the new approach gives 
pilots a better chance to use a system of 
lead-in lights. 

The jet noise problem now plaguing the 
Brooklynites is nothing new to southeast 
Queens and southwest Nassau residents. 
They've been squarely in the landing paths 
of jets at Kennedy for years. 

It's possible, though Ironic, that the Brook- 
lyn residents are victims of an effort by the 
FAA to provide relief for their Queens and 
Nassau neighbors, 

The FAA has attempted to change pat- 
terns from time to time to give the most 
severely affected homeowners a little 
breather. 


Let me make it very clear that I do not 
approve or condone such demonstrations 
at our airports as a means of bringing 
national attention to the aircraft noise 
problem. I have made every effort to 
sound the alarm to my colleagues in this 
Chamber and to call for congressional 
action as well as recognition from the 
White House that the abatement of air- 
craft noise requires action now. Irre- 
sponsible action is not the answer. The 
recogntion of aircraft noise as a national 
problem by responsible leaders of Gov- 
ernment may bring the answer. 

I urge my colleagues to support my 
proposal for a Presidential Commission 
to deal with the problem of aircraft noise 
and to speak out on this issue before the 
White House Jet Noise Conference next 
month. 


Provision of Group Life Insurance for 
Members of Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs re- 
ported H.R. 10873 today, with amend- 
ments. This is a bill which will provide 
a program of group life insurance for 
members of the uniformed services who 
are on active duty. 

This insurance program is to be ad- 
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ministered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and underwritten by a group of 
private insurance companies. The pro- 
gram is patterned after the group in- 
surance program now operating for the 
benefit of Federal employees. 

The program will make $10,000 life 
insurance available to any member of 
the U.S. Armed Forces, at a rate of $2 
a month, or he may elect to take $5,000, 
at the rate of $1 per month. Coverage 
will be automatic when the bill becomes 
law. 

This insurance will be in addition to 

any other insurance which the service- 
man may have, and will be in addition 
to benefits for survivors under the de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
program. 
H.R. 10873 was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, Congressman 
RosertT Everett, who is the chairman of 
our Insurance Subcommittee. The In- 
surance Subcommittee is composed of 
the following members: Congressman 
Kornecay, of North Carolina; Congress- 
man Secrest, of Ohio; Congressman 
GEORGE E. Brown, IR., of California; 
Congressman Rowncatro, of Wyoming; 
Congressman CHARLES M. TEAGUE, of Cal- 
ifornia; Congressman ELLSWORTH, of 
Kansas; and Congressman AYRES, of 
Ohio. These Members have been work- 
ing diligently for a period of about six 
weeks to produce this legislation, and we 
are making every effort to secure its en- 
actment so that this coverage can be- 
come available at the earliest possible 
time, particularly in view of the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. 

Our Insurance Subcommittee has had 
the full cooperation of the life insurance 
industry. A committee of the Nation's 
foremost life insurance experts was ap- 
pointed to work with the subcommittee 
and, in addition, the subcommittee has 
had the advice and help of the Veterans’ 
Administration's insurance experts. The 
Department of Defense has also coope- 
rated in the development of this pro- 


gram. 

This legislation is favored by the ad- 
ministration, and has support in the 
Senate, as evidenced by the fact that the 
Senate has passed Senator TALMADGE’'S 
bill, S. 2127. In view of Senator TAL- 
MaDGE's great interest in this subject, we 
feel certain that we will have the utmost 
cooperation of the Senate in securing en- 
actment of this legislation, so that its 
coverage can immediately become avail- 
able to our servicemen throughout the 
world. 

Congressman Everett, chairman of the 
Insurance Subcommittee, and all of the 
members of the subcommittee, are to be 
congratulated on the fine piece of work 
they have done, and Senator TALMADGE 
certainly deserves credit for his expedi- 
ent actions in the Senate. 

The bill's main provisions are as fol- 
lows: 

SERVICEMEN’s Group LiFe INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 

1. Provides a group life insurance program 
for all members of the uniformed service 
who are on active duty on the effective date 
designated by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs for the program, which is expected to 
be within a matter of days after Presidential 
approval, 
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2. Coverage is automatic, with the service- 
Man required to take affirmative action to 
take himself out of the program. The cover- 
age provided is $10,000 or 85,000, no other 
amounts. If the serviceman elects out of the 
Program and later applies for readmissicn, 
he must show good health. 

3. Premium rates for servicemen are ex- 
pected to be $2 a month for $10,000 of group 
insurance and 81 per month for $5,000 of 
group insurance, including claim and ad- 
Ministrative costs. This cost may be 
adjusted, hopefully downward, as experience 
dictates. 

4. Servicemen’s premiums would be de- 
ducted from their pay by the Department of 
Defense and remitted to the Veterans“ 
Administration. 

5. The deductions from the pay would 
cover the administrative expenses of the 
Veterans Administration. 

6. The extra hazard cost of insuring serv- 
icemen would be paid by the United States 
after determination on an actuarial basis, 
With the total payment for extra hazard cost 
estimated at $4 million a year during periods 
When casualties are at present levels. Peace- 
time costs would not entail any extra hazard 
contribution, or at most a very small one. 

7. The insured may elect settlement in 
& lump-sum payment or in 36-month period 
in equal monthly installments. If the in- 
Sured fails to make such election, the bene- 
ficiary may do so. The insured may desig- 
nate any person as a beneficiary. If an af- 
firmative designation is not made, the in- 
surance would be paid in the following or- 
der: Widow or widower; child or children; 
Parents: If none of the above, to the execu- 
tor or administrator of the estate; if none 
Of the above, to the next of kin of such mem- 
ber or former member under the laws ot dom- 
icile of such member at the time of his 
death. 

8. Upon discharge from the service, the in- 
dividual is protected in the full amount of 
his policy for 120 days, the cost for this be- 
ing borne by premiums paid during the pe- 
Tiod of his active service. 

9. While covered by insurance under this 
Program an individual would haye the right 
to obtain from a private insurance company 
an insuranċe policy without medical exam- 
ination in an amount equal to the group in- 
surance policy under which he was protected 
during the period of service. 

10. If the man has a service-connected 
disability, he would be eligible for a com- 
mercial policy without medical examination 
under this and, in addition, would 
be eligible for a $10,000 service disabled vet- 
eran’'s insurance policy administered by the 
Veterans Administration. 

11. The number of participating companies 
Would be determined by the Administrator. 
The expectation is that the number of com- 
Panies insuring and reinsuring under this 
Program will closely approximate the number 
under the existing Federal employees group 
life insurance program. The in- 
Surer or insurers would be required to be 
eligible to do insurance business in all 50 
States and the District of Columbia while 
Teinsurers would not be so limited. 

12. Group life insurance coverage under 
this program would be in addition to any 
US. Government life insurance or national 
Service life insurance which the serviceman 
Might hold. 


DEATH GRATUITY. PROGRAM 


1. Would cover death incurred in the ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service during the 
Period from January 1, 1957, to the effective 
date of the servicemen’s group life insurance 
Program. The death must have resulted from 
(a) action of hostile forces, (b) an accident 
involying a military or naval aircraft, (c) 
an explosion of an instrumentality of war, 
Or (d) the performance of service for which 
Certain incentive or special pay for hazard- 
dus duty is authorized. 
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2. Death gratuity payments would be 
made to the widow of the veteran; if no 
widow is living, then to his child or children; 
and if no widow or child is living, then to 
his living parent or parents. No other per- 
sons would be eligible. 

3. Recipients of death gratuity payments 
would have to waive all future death com- 
pensation or dependency and indemnity 
compensation on account of the death of 
the veteran with respect to whom the death 
gratuity is paid. 

4. The amount of death gratuity payment 
would be $5,000, reduced by the amount of 
US. Government life insurance or national 
service life insurance paid or payable on ac- 
count of the death of the veteran and any 
death compensation or dependency and in- 
demnity compensation received on account 
of the death of such veteran by the recipient 
of the death gratuity. 


Antipoverty War Helps the Aged 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember 2 Los Angeles Times carries a 
story on one aspect of the war on pov- 
erty which suggests a basic truth about 
President Johnson's approach to the 
solution of major national problems. 

Once he has isolated a problem, he at- 
tacks it and seeks to destroy it with the 
full resources of the Government. His 
approach is always imaginative, always 
creative. 

The editorial comments specifically on 
the earmarking of $41 million of poverty 
war funds for a 4-point program which 
will employ 18,200 senior citizens. I in- 
sert this able analysis in the RECORD. 
It is convincing evidence that mankind’s 
problems can be solved if we put our 
minds and our efforts to the task: 

ANTIPOVERTY War HELPS THE AGED 

Some 5.5 million Americans past 65— 
about one-third of all persons in that age 
group—are listed as impoverished by official 
governmental standards. 
etka average annual income is less than 

150. 

To assist them in finding useful employ- 
ment, President Johnson has earmarked $41 
million in povery war funds for a 4-point 
program that will give work to 18,200 senior 
citizens. 

Essentially, this groundbreaking effort 
seeks to turn their experience to good pur- 
pose in the neglected areas of underprivileged 
and retarded children, and disabled adults. 

Many of these elders will become foster 
grandparents for thousands of youngsters 
in institutions. Ten thousand more will be 
trained to look after bedridden oldsters. 
Still others will care for children from broken 
homes, and for the mentally retarded. 

Further projects, says Mr. Johnson, will 
be devised by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity to harness the skills and avail- 
ability of citizens over 65. 

He is correct in terming them a rich, un- 
tapped human resource. 

The concept of this program is not a new 
one for California. Here we hawe long had 
a child care center system that enables 
working mothers to earn a living, and an 
extensive foster home program, 
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If jurisdictional problems which already 
Plague the OEO effort can be avoided, and 
if worthwhile employment can be found for 
the needy aged without drawing them into 
open competition on the labor market, it 
will indeed spell victory in an important 
salient of the poverty war. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to 
include my weekly newsletter to my con- 
stituents for June 3, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Ju Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 
THE EXCISE TAX CUT 


It is evident Congress will reduce many 
excise taxes—and repeal entirely—many 
others. The Republicans tried to do this 
last year, but the President and the liberais 
in Congress opposed any reduction. Last 
year the big push was for a political tax cut 
to insure the reelection of Lyndon Johnson 
and the liberals in Congress. Of course, 
many people realized last month that they 
were actually taken in by the talk of a big 
tax cut when they had to dig down to pay 
taxes which were not withheld. While I 
am for the cut in excise taxes because I be- 
lieve it is unfair and discriminatory, any 
savings to the taxpayers will be more than 
Offset beginning January 1, 1966, when the 
Johnson administration will begin collecting 
an additional $4.7 billion from workers and 
employers in increased social security taxes, 

What is really needed is a general restudy 
of our entire tax structure to eliminate in- 
equities, reduce unfair taxes and clear up 
the confusion so that every citizen will be 
treated equally when he pays his tax and 
will know exactly how much he is paying. 
The big spenders have been getting away 
with double-talk on taxes long enough. The 
hard cold fact is that practically every wage 
earner in America works at least the first 
3 months of every year just to pay his taxes. 

In spite of what you are being told the 
Government is doing for you, it is doing 
nothing for which you do not pay. The 
Federal Government has no money of its 
own. It can spend only what it takes away 
from the people in taxes. This is something 
to think about when you are approached to 
support bigger welfare programs, More spend- 
ing, and asked to approve sending billions 
of your dollars to countries around the worid 
without discrimination between friend and 
foe. 


CONSTITUTION THROWN OUT 


In approving the President’s yoting rights 
bill the Senate voted to throw out the Con- 
stitution. The basic constitutional rights 
of the States to determine election laws and 
voter qualifications has been eliminated, not 
by constitutional amendment as provided in 
the law of the land, but by a mere majority 
vote of 100 men. We may be able to stop 
the measure in the House, but only if there 
are enough Members who take seriously their 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution and 
will vote to preserve it. 
` If the House approves the Senate action, 
Congress, spurred on by Lyndon Johnson and 
the radical liberals will virtually kick out of 
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the Union the six Southern States which the 
bill is designed to punish. In their haste 
to join the hysterical assault upon the South, 
many legislators overlook the final conse- 
quences of wrecking the Constitution—they 
will have eliminated any safeguards for their 
own States. They cannot take the rights 
guaranteed under the Constitution from six 
Southern States without eventually losing 
these same rights for all 50 States. Under 
the Johnson administration, because the 
people are being misled by many of their 
leaders and a slanted and controlled news 
media, the Nation is becoming one of men, 
not of laws, and no such government has 
been able to permanently endure. 

There will still be a determined effort in 
the House to pass the Republican substitute 
bill in order to stop the unconstitutional, 
vicious, anti-southern bill written by the 
White House. 

NATO TASK FORCE 


For the past several weeks those of us who 
are privileged to be members of the Republi- 
can task force on NATO have been holding 
very important and significant meetings with 

„experts in the field of foreign relations and 
representatives of the Department of State. 
There is a desperate need to save the NATO 
alliance which is being undermined by the 
activities of President de Gaulle in France 
and a general distrust of the vacillating, on- 
again-off-again policy of the present admin- 
istration. 

All those closest to this problem agree that 
it is vitally necessary for a delegation of the 
NATO task force to conduct a study trip to 
Prance for the purpose of conferring with 
De Gaulle and other high ranking French 
Government officials to attempt to find a way 
to restore the strength of the NATO alliance. 
Should we fail to preserve the organization 
of free governments, the Communists will be 
able to claim a tremendous victory and the 
future of a free Europe will be in serious 
jeopardy. 

As an active member of the NATO task 
force, I will be named as one of the delegates 
on the mission. This will give me an oppor- 
tunity to learn at firsthand the extent of the 
trouble facing the NATO alliance and what 
changes in our foreign policy are necessary 
to strengthen the organization. 

WASHINGTON REPORTS 

My weekly report from Washington is now 
being sent to 23 radio stations covering the 
Seventh District. I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the newspapers and radio sta- 
tions which are helping to keep the people 
of the district informed about their Govern- 
ment. 


Reactionary Reasoning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of the Members of the House have in- 
troduced ene to apply the money 
accruing Federal Government 
from eee 5 5 from the reduced 
silver content of our coins to a special 
Water Resources Trust Fund. 

Unfortunately the Johnson adminis- 
tration plans other uses for this windfall 
profit. 

The Wall Street Journal of September 
15 had an interesting editorial on the 
problems we face in constructive financ- 
ing for needy projects. Under unani- 
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mous consent I include “Reactionary 
Reasoning” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

REACTIONARY REASONING 

When it became apparent that the subtrac- 
tion of silver from U.S. coins would bring the 
Treasury a sizable profit on its coinage, a 
number of House Republicans suggested that 
the funds should be earmarked for specific 
purposes, such as drought relief. However, 
a special Presidential committee has thrown 
cold water on the GOP proposals. 

The coinage profits the committee notes, 
will depend entirely on the Nation's demand 
for new coins. Therefore, there would be no 
assurance that the profits would equal the 
costs of any Federal program to be financed; 
they could either fall short of the program's 
needs or exceed them, 

Though that’s true enough, we wonder 
whether the committee will want to press Its 
reasoning too strenuously. In Washington 
these days you can get yourself written off as 
an old reactionary by arguing that Govern- 
mental income should equal outgo. 


Kam Students Wow Them in Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA ~ 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
spirit behind America’s people-to-people 
program has been winning friends for us 
all over the world. Hawaii’s most recent 
contribution in this area was made by a 
group of students from the island State. 

Led by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Mookini, 
the Kamehameha Schools Tour Group, 
composed of selected students from both. 
the boys’ and girls’ schools, put on a 
Hawaiian festival of songs and dances 
during a successful 2-month tour of 
Japan. Besides receiving a tremendous 
response to their program up to 18,000 
spectators everywhere they went—the 
Hawaiians enjoyed learning new things 
about Japan. Their latent spirit of 
aloha as demonstrated by their friend- 
liness and charm captivated their Jap- 
anese hosts. After returning to Hawaii 
Mrs. Mookini commented: 

It was how many friends they 
(the students) made—I know some of them 
will be exchanging letters. 


This I believe is an indication of the 
tour’s great success in promoting good- 
will between the two countries. 

Robyn Rickard’s interesting article on 
the Kamehameha School group’s tour 
which appeared in the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser’s September 1, 1965, issue, is sub- 
mitted for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor as an example of how Hawaii's 
spirit of aloha is making friends for our 
country: 

Kam STUDENTS Wow THEM IN JAPAN 

(Note.—The Kamehameha Schools Japan 
Tour Group will perform at the Walkiki Sheil 
tonight at 8 pm. Tickets are $1 and $2, 
available at the Shell box office from 8 a.m. 
until 6 pm.) 

(By Robyn Rickard) 

over the success of the firsts for 
her 17 charges, Mrs. Walter Mookini arrived 
home Monday from a 2-month engagement 
in Japan. 
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She and her husband took a troupe of 
Kamehameha School students to Ashiya 
where they put on a Hawalian festival of 
songs and dances. 

This year ts the first time Kam girls have 
been allowed to do a standing hula; it is 
the first time a Kam group has entertained 
outside the country, and is the first time 
the youngsters have been to Japan, Mrs. 
Mookini said in an interview. 

“Everyone was eager to do his best, and 
they did. The response of the Japanese was 
tremendous. 

“Our first afternoon performances aver- 
aged about 400 to 500 people, and the eve- 
ning shows about 3,000. Later it went up 
to 8,000 in the evenings, and the last night, 
we had 15,000 people,” she exclaimed, 

“The show did much to promote Hawail,” 

she said proudly, “and we learned a lot 
too.” - 
Mrs. Mookini sald the performances were 
given in an area much like the Waikiki Shell, 
except that it was more of a park, with pine 
trees and lots of planting. 

They stayed at a Japanese-style inn, the 
Arima Villa, located in the mountains above 
the entertainment center. 

She said the youngsters particularly 
enjoyed: 

Sleeping on the floor, eating Japanese 
style, and bathing in the baths as large as 
swimming pools, 

Polk-singing sessions on the 20-minute 
ride from the villa to the park area. 

Kobe steaks at the local steak house, 

Karate and judo lessons given by friendly 
Ja guardsmen stationed nearby. 

Sightseeing tours, accompanied by special 
translators so they could get all the details 
in English. 

Mrs. Mookint said she was most impressed 
with an audience she had with Prince and 
Princess Hitachi, 

In addition to Mrs. Mockint and her hus- 
band, the trouple included chaperones Mar- 
ion Todd, Bruce Dunnell and Robert Casi- 
mero. 

The attractive matron said she had no 
problems in chaperoning, or with everyday 
problems such as laundry, packing, costumes. 

“They all did things together—there was 
no pairing off,” and the show’s sponsors took 
care of laundry service for costumes. We 
had fresh maile flown in every 2 weeks, and 
we also used artificial flowers. 

“The girls loved the comfortable yukatas 
(cotton kimonos) and preferred them to 
muumuus. They gave away some of their 
muumuus and jewelry in kind of a friend- 
ship exchange before we left, 

“It was amazing how many friends they 
made, and how enthusiastic the Japanese 
people were over our entertainers. We had 
photograph and autograph sessions every 
day, and we had to post guards at the dress- 
ing rooms so the kids could get some rest 
in between times. 

“There were many tears when we left, and 
I know some of them will be exchanging 
letters.” 

The Mookinis who had a daughter, Wal- 
dynne, and a son, Kaohu, in the troupe, are 
already thinking about another trip next 
year, 


The Magnificent Poles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, President 


Johnson has appointed one of the most 
distinguished members of his Cabinet— 
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Postmaster General John A. Gronouski— 
as Ambassador to Poland. 

The following column by the publisher 
of the Atlanta Constitution, Ralph Mc- 
Gill, reminds us of Poland’s place in 
history. The column appeared in the 
September 12, 1965, edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

THE MAGNIFICENT POLES 
(By Ralph McGill) 

The appointment of John A. Gronouski as 
Ambassador to Poland reminds us of a mag- 
nificent people. 

“Poland,” wrote the great German war 
Strategist, Gen, Karl von Clausewitz, “is a 
Public road on which foreign armies con- 
Stantly jostle one another.” 

No mountains rise above her plains. They 
Were perfect for cavalry, as they now are 
Wonderfully suited for tanks. 

In the brief span from 1772 to 1793, for 
example, Russia, Austria, and Prussia thrice 
dismembered her. 

In 1816 the Congress of Vienna again par- 
titioned her. 

In 1846 Austria annexed a part of her ter- 
ritory. 

these years the oppression was 
cruel, An attempt was made to destroy the 
culture of the people and to reduce them all 
to the state of peasants. 
— But her genius persisted. 

Chopin's music was an accusation. 
Throngs listened to it in the great opera 
houses of Europe. It was, for all the melody, 
filled with crashing indictments of those who 
had sought to humiliate and debase his 
country. There was mourning in his noc- 
turnes. There was thunder of defiance in 
his marches. 

When the World War I came on there was 
another musician, the statuesque Ignace 
Paderewski, he of the smoldering eyes and 
the marvelous hands, to play Chopin’s music 
around the world and to make of the key- 
board a voice accusing those who had per- 
Secuted his land and his people. 

From 1914 through 1918 the Poles en- 
dured misery as severe as that ever imposed 
on any people anywhere. Woodrow Wilson 
Spoke of an independent, free Poland, After 
the Russian revolution in 1917 Lenin an- 
nounced that Russia, whose Czar had been 
King of Poland, had no right to subjugate 
the country. But with Russia eliminated, 
the Germans cynically revoked their own 
Pledges and imposed an iron rule. 

But in 1918 when Germany herself col- 
lapsed, Poland was reborn after literally cen- 
turies of oppression. 

In January 1919 the factions reached agree- 
ment and Joseph Pilsudski became president 
With her great pianist-statesman, Paderew- 
Ski, as prime minister. 

As is true today, the country had no as- 
Sets. It had been ruthlessly drained of food 
and the means of production, and its rail- 
roads were ruined. The clamor of discontent 
Was intense. The individualism of the Poles 
is legendary. It is difficult for them to agree. 
The government . The peace treaty 
Of 1919 gave Poland access to the Baltic and 
the free port of Danzig. 

In 1920 the Poles, blazing with nationalism, 
Went to war against the Soviet Union: The 
Communist troops drove to the gates of War- 
Saw. There they were thrown back and, wor- 
ried by affairs at home, withdrew, leaving the 
Poles with victory. 

Plagued with multiple political parties, af- 
fairs slowly disintegrated. In 1926 a desper- 
ate Pilsudski used the army to establish a 
dictatorship, The world depression came. 
Had the League of Nations been joined by 
the United States, the depression and the col- 
lapse of the new European countries with the 
Subsequent rise of dictatorships might well 
have been avoided. 
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By 1939, German demands on Poland in- 
cluded abandonment of the Polish Corridor. 
Russia offered aid. The Poles, knowing that 
if Russian troops came they would remain, 
refused. 

On August 23, Russia and Germany shocked 
the world by signing a treaty. 

On September 1, Hitler attacked Poland. 

The Germans and Russians divided up 
Poland. 

The sorrows of past centuries were as noth- 
ing compared with those of the Nazi occupa- 
tion. It included large-scale murder by Ger- 
mans and Russians. The Soviets cynically 
betrayed the Polish underground when it 
rose against the Germans, and then moved 
in and mopped up, putting the Communists 
in power. 

But today we have the magnificent spirit 
of the Poles again in evidence, inspiring 
others of the Communist bloc to demand 
some individual freedom. 

It's good to have a Polish-American going 
there as Ambassador. 


Railroad Union’s Book Will Help High 
School Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L, ST. GNGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has 
just rendered an excellent service to the 
high school students of the Nation for 
which it deserves wide recognition and a 
vote of thanks. President Charles Luna 
of the Brotherhood and its legislative 
representative Al H. Chesser have every 
reason to feel proud. 

As all of us know, the students of our 
high school debate each year different 
topics of wide national interest. This 
year’s topic includes also the question of 
compulsory arbitration. In order to help 
the students in their research on the sub- 
ject, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men published in book form a debate 
manual entitled “The Pros and Cons of 
Compulsory Arbitration,” which is to be 
distributed to the debaters without 
charge. 

In providing the high school students 
with objective information, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen is making a 
unique and worthwhile contribution to 
education and to a better understanding 
and appreciation of labor issues. The 
book also contains an outline of the his- 
tory of the American labor movement, 
the development of collective bargaining, 
and the use of compulsory arbitration in 
this country and abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
very timely and valuable publication of 
this book, I am pleased to insert into the 
Recorp an article published in the issue 
of September 13, 1965, of the Trainmen 
News, weekly newspaper of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

It reads as follows: 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION BOOK PUBLISHED 
BY BRT 

WasuIncTon.—Thanks to the Brotherhood 

of Railroad Trainmen, the Nation's high 


a 
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school debaters will have all the facts about 
compulsory arbitration at their fingertips, 

The information is contained in a book, 
“The Pros and Cons of Arbitra- 
tion,” published by the BRT and being dis- 
tributed without cost to the debaters. 

Compulsory arbitration is among the top- 
ics which the high school students will de- 
bate this year. 

BRT President Charles Luna, in announc- 
ing the September 9 publication date of the 
debate manual while in the Nation's Capital, 
said the event “is unique in that we are 
presenting both sides of the issue in an 
effort to provide a guide to high school stu- 
dents in their research on the subject.” 

Also included in the book are the BRT's 


` position on compulsory arbitration, and a 


chronology and discussion of the recent 
work-rules dispute. The latter controversy 
made labor history when it was resolved by 
Public Law 88-108, the first peacetime com- 
pulsory arbitration law in the United States, 
and by settlement of issues other than the 
manning issue by President Lyndon B. John- 
son. 

First copies of “The Pros and Cons of Com- 
pulsory Arbitration” were sent by President 
Luna to President Johnson at the White 
House. 

Copies of the book also were presented to 
Speaker of the House Jonx W, McCormack, 
Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz, and As- 
sistant Labor Secretary James Reynolds. 

Largest of the operating rail labor organ- 
izations, the BRT strongly opposes com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

President Luna explained why the BRT 
is publishing the book, which outlines Amer- 
ican labor movement history, growth of col- 
lective bargaining, use of compulsory arbi- 
tration here and abroad, and explores argu- 
ments used by proponents and opponents of 
various methods of solving labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

He said the project took form when com- 
pulsory arbitration was selected as one of 
the high school debate topics this year. 

“Since our experience with compulsory 
arbitration in the railroad work-rules dis- 
pute,” Luna declared, “the subject has been 
of deep concern to us. We have felt that 
it should be the subjcet of searching debate 
by the American people. 

“When we learned compulsory arbitration 
was to be a national high school debate 
topic, we could have put together a book- 
let that outlined our position and let it go 
at that. It would have had some value to 
debaters but it would not have told the whole 
story in historical context—and this, of 
course, is the way young Americans should 
view any problem.” 

The brotherhood leader pointed out that 
the BRT was in a unique position to carry 
out the project as a service to debaters of 
the Nation. 

He said the BRT could draw on its own 
experience with complusory arbitration in 
the work-rules dispute, all the research that 
had gone into preparation of arguments, 
a solid background of historical information, 
in addition to results of a letter survey of 
nationally recognized leaders whose opinions 
of compulsory arbitration were sought. 

The letters form an appendix to the book 
and opinions range from those solidly for 
complusory arbitration to those rejecting 
it completely, 

Asserted President Luna: 

“All of this and more went into the book. 
I believe the end product is an excellent 
basic text on how labor-management rela- 
tions in the United States are conducted. 

“It carefully points out the shortcomings 
and strengths of all systems of solving labor- 
management disputes in a factual straight- 
forward manner. It should be an invalu- 
able aid to the debaters, no matter which 
side of the question they argue.” 
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Mr, Luna said he believes open, factual 
discussion of complusory arbitration can 
only enhance the BRT's position. 

“I am delighted,” he added, “to see this 
subject debated. 

“I am sure that once complusory arbitra- 
tion is examined from every angle the 
American people will reject it In favor of 
collective bargaining—the democratic way 
of reaching agreement in labor disputes.” 


Huge Hirshhorn Art Collection at Green- 
wich Benefit Inspected by 1,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an interesting article from to- 
day’s New York Times—telling about one 
of those rare occasions when the famed 
art collection of Joseph H. Hirshhorn in 
his English Tudor mansion in Green- 
wich, Conn., was opened to the public. 

The article follows: 

Hun HMSHHORN ART COLLECTION AT GREEN- 
WICH BENEFIT INSPECTED BY 1,000 
(By Milton Esterow) 

GREENWICH, CONN. September 14.—One 
thousand fashionably dressed women and a 
few men who arrived in chauffeur-driven 
limousines paid $10 each today to spend the 
afternoon inspecting the art collection in a 
24-room English Tudor mansion and in the 
gardens of the 24-acre estate of Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn, the son of poor ts who 
was, he says, “brought up in the gutters of 
Brooklyn.” 

During the day, Mr. Hirshhorn said that 
he had decided to give away his collection, 
one of the largest and most important pri- 
vate assemblage in the world, while he is still 
alive. 

“I plan to donate it soon but I haven't 
yet decided where it will go.“ he said. “This 
collection doesn’t belong to one man. It 
belongs to the people.” 

Not long ago Mr. Hirshhorn and his wife 
had lunch at the White House with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Johnson, who asked that Mr. 
Hirshhorn consider housing the collection 
in a separate building in Washington: Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller has visited him here sug- 
gesting that the collection be housed in New 
York State. 


ART FROM A TO Z 


However, the collection is still at the col- 
lector’s home here and this was to the advan- 
tage of the Westchester Chapter of the Na- 
tional Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation, 
which sponsored a benefit showing of the 
art works. 

Prom 1 to 5 p.m., Round Hill Road here 
was like Broadway on a matinee day. The 
visitors saw everything from A (Armitage, 
Arp, and Archipenko) to Z (Zadkine, Zog- 
baum, and Zorach). The collection is rarely 
opened to the public. Mr. Hirshhorn con- 
sented to the benefit when asked by a friend 
who works for the foundation. 

The art is everywhere. Mantelpieces and 
tables are filled with sculpture. Guests 
rooms, sitting rooms, and hallways have 
paintings by Marin, Bacon, Shahn, Hopper, 
Sloan, Wyeth, and de Kooning. In the gar- 
dens are Daumiers, Giacomettis, and Mari- 
nis. And on the walls of the 11 bathrooms 
are watercolors by Max Ernst and oils by 
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Jack Butler Yeats, a brother of the poet Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats. There are also oriental 
rugs and early American and English an- 
tiques. 

“This runs the gamut of all emotions,” 
said Mrs. Harry Juster of Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
“It leaves you t.“ 

“Isn't it incredible?” said Roberta Peters, 
the opera star. Other adjectives overheard 
in the gardens included phenomenal, stun- 
ning, and fabulous. A few visitors had some 
reservations. “I couldn't live with it,” said 
one woman. It's vast. There's too much 
art in this house.” 

Besides the mansion Mr. Hirshhorn's col- 
lection—it totals 5,000 paintings and 1,500 
pieces of sculpture—also hangs in his apart- 
ment and office in Manhattan, in a Toronto 
office, in his villa on the Riviera and in ware- 
houses. Its value has never been made pub- 
lic but it is said to be worth many millions 
of dollars. 

The sculpture is international and covers 
many epochs, including pieces of Etruscan 
and Hittite origin, but the bulk dates from 
the middle of the last century. These range 
from a 2-inch-long bronze figurine bought 
for $1 in the Nice flea market to a 7-foot- 
high, 9-foot-long “The Burgers of Calais,” by 
Rodin, for which Mr. Hirshhorn paid $250,- 
000. While the paintings are primarily 20th 
century American of all schools, there are 
also works from the 19th century. 

Some visitors were as interested in Mr. 
Hirshhorn as in his collection. He is a small 
(5 feet 4), ebullient, gray-haired man, 66 
years of age. “They ask all sorts of personal 
questions,” he said. “How much money I 
have” (reputed to be worth $130 million, he 
insists that the figure really is a great deal 
less); “How I made my money” (in Canadian 
uranium. He sold his uranium interests sev- 
eral years ago but still has substantial in- 
vestments in other mining ventures. Among 
other things, he is chairman of the board of 
the Callahan Mining Co. of 277 Park Avenue 
in New York). 


A BALZAC BY RODIN 


Early in the afternoon, Mr. Hirshhorn, 
wearing a gray suit, white shirt, red tie and 
slippers, guided some visitors through the 
mansion. “Here—this is a Japanese Buddha 
dated 1200 AD. I bought this on a trip to 
California.” Smiling, he continued, That 
will cost you $2 for the lecture, girls.” 

Seconds later, he said: ‘This is the dining 
room. When I can afford it I eat in here. 
Here's a Picasso. This is by Eakins and this 
is one by Gauguin. He walked into a hallway 
and said, Here's one by Kline. That's 
Matisse. Over there is Epstein and Maillol 
and Lipchitz. Everybody lookesc, no touchee. 
This is Walt Kuhn. That's a fellow by the 
name of Paul Jenkins. There's a Brancusi 
sculpture. There’s a Rodin of Balzac.” 

himseif, he sat down for lunch 
of cantaloupe, cottage cheese and coffee with 
his wife, Olga, in his bedroom and talked 
about his life and art. 

“I'm one of 13 children,” he said, “I was 
born in Latvia. We came here when I was 
still a youngster. My father died when I was 
a year old. At Christmas we'd get wonder- 
ful calendars from the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, I cut a Landseer and a 
Bougereau reproduction out of the calendar 
and hung it on the wall. When I grew up I 
bought two Landseers and a Bougereau. I 
started to buy etchings when I was 17.“ 

One of his servants walked in and brought 
more coffee. “Ah, Louis,” Mr. orn 
said, “it's all crazy.“ 

“Why do I collect? I love it, It gives me 
an inner joy. It's great. I get up in the 
morning and see these things and it’s beauti- 
ful. If I like a painting I buy it. It has to 
do with the heart, the brain and that's it. 
I’ve got to feel it." 

He paused and went on. “I rarely buy one 
piece from one individual. I may like two 
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or three and if I can’t make a decision I buy 
them all. In 1939 I bought 40 Milton Averys 
and left him $12,000 in $100 bills. I saw his 
paintings and got so excited. I got over 300 
paintings by a man named Louis Hilshemius. 
Why? I love him, that’s all.” 

In the last year Mr. Hirshhorn has pur- 
chased works by such artists and sculptors 
as Abe Ajay, Serge Storrei, Constantine 
Nivola, Raphael Soyer, and Thomas Eakins. 
In the last year the total has been 190 paint- 
ings and 113 sculptures. “I buy art almost 
every day,” he said. 

At dusk, the last visitors had left Round 
Hill, One woman, reflecting the consensus, 
said the collection was “absolutely exquisite.” 
Mrs. Hirshhorn, however, reported with a 
grin that one woman after looking at some 
Rodins, Moores and Giacomettis and Manzus 
had this to say: “Why did Mr. Hirshhorn 
clutter up his rose garden with all these 
statues?” 


Washington Report 
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or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my 
Washington Report to the people of the 
Seventh District of Alabama for June 
10, 1965. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh 
District, Alabama) 
THE NATO TASK FORCE 

The threat to the North Atlantic Treaty 
tion beacuse of the widening split 
between the United States and France is one 
of the most serious problems faced by the 
free world. Because of my deep concern for 
the deteriorating relationships between our 
Government and those of once friendly al- 
lies, I am grateful to my Republican col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives for 
the confidence they expressed in me by 
naming me to the Republican NATO Task 
Force and further, by including me as one 
of the four members of a study mission 
which leaves June 11 for France to see what 
the Republican party can do, as the minority 
party in Congress, In helping to bolster our 
foreign policy. This study commission is 
going to Paris with the full approval, and in 
fact, at the urging of the Department of 
State. Our mission is strictly nonpartisan 
and is being made in the interest of our 
country so that we may give a firsthand re- 
port on our findings to our Republican col- 
leagues and the American people. The trip 
will demonstrate, as clearly as anything we 

can do, the unity of the American people. 

In preparation for the mission, meetings 
have been held this week between the four- 
member commission and Richard Nixon on 
Monday, with former President Eisenhower 
on Tuesday and with other key figures 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

Briefly the purpose of our mission is to: 

Alert the American people to the deepen- 
ing crisis in NATO and help bring about a 
better understanding of the seriousness of 
the situation; to learn at first hand the rea- 
son for the disagreement between the United 
States and France and how bad it really is; 
to aid our Government in shaping a policy 
which will best meet and solve the problems 
which exist among member nations of NATO. 
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Published reports that Senator DRESEN 
Opposed the mission have been denied by the 
Senator. The head of the NATO Task Force, 
Congressman Paur FINDLEY, of Illinois, met 
with Senator Dmxsz and reported the Sen- 
ator was in full agreement with the objec- 
tives of the mission. Because of the nature 
of this important trip, I am paying all of my 
own traveling expenses. 

SIDELIGHTS OF HOW UNION DUES ARE SPENT 


As Congress prepares to act on the Presi- 
dent's demand to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and take away from the 
States the right to protect the rights of citi- 
Zens to a free choice to join a union, it may 
be well to study some of the statements made 
by union leaders in recent congressional 
hearings. Here are some excerpts from the 
hearings of the Special Subcommittee on La- 
bor of the House Committee on Education 
&nd Labor on the bill to repeal section 14(b). 
Congressman ROBERT GRIFFIN, of Michigan, 
had the following exchanges with Sidney 
Zagri, legislative counsel of the Teamsters’ 
Union, and A. C. Skinner, president of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. 

Congressman GRIFFIN asked Mr. Zagri if 
he believed the dues of union members 
should be spent for political purposes and to 
elect candidates to office: 

“Mr, Zacrr. I can’t speak for the expendi- 
tures in any State because those expenditures 
Would be more within the confines of special 
ee of the Director of Politics in that 

te. 

“Howeyer, assuming for the sake of argu- 
Ment that this was done, that there was a 
contribution of union funds in a State elec- 
tion or in a local election, I will not concede 
that this is not a proper activity because I 
believe that the welfare of a union, whether 
it is at the State, local, or national level, is 
directly affected by decisions made by city 
councils, State legislatures, or this Congress. 

“Mr. GRIFFIN. You acknowledge that in 
general the Teamsters Union funds are used 
to support candidates in elections at the 
State and local level, and you think that is 
a proper use? 

“Mr. Zacrr. I say we would be derelict in 
our duty to our membership If we didn't.“ 

From this testimony of a national union 
leader it is clear that in a union shop 
where a man must join the union or lose 
his job, his dues may be used to elect a 
Candidate for public office even though that 
Candidate is opposed by the individual union 
member. I say that is against every princi- 
Ple of freedom in these united States and 
Yet, repeal of section 14(b) will force union 
Membership on all workers in Alabama, 

A statement from the testimony of Mr. 
Skinner in this same hearing is even more 
Startling. 

“Mr, Gairrrn. Is your union affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO? 

“Mr. SEINNER. No, sir. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Were you expelled by the 
AFL-CIO? 

Mr. SKINNER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Gary. For what reason, allegedly 
or otherwise? 

“Mr. SKINNER. Well, allegedly the reason 
22 for sympathies, or Communist domina- 

on. 


Mr. GRIFFIN, Is it a fact that in 1962 
the U.S. Subversive Activities Control Board 
found that your union was Communist in- 
trated or dominated? 

“Mr. SKINNER. The Board, itself, found 
that; yes.” 

Even though a union is Communist con- 
trolled, Alabama workers could be forced 
to join if the right to work laws of our 
State are made illegal by repeal of section 
14(b). I am sure, and my mail supports 
my belief, that many union members in Ala- 
bama are deeply concerned with the free- 
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dom of choice to join or not to join a union 
and therefore, they are against repeal of this 
protection in the labor laws. In a recent 
questionnaire which I sent to over 60,000 
people in the Seventh District and upon 
which more than 11 percent returned the 
questionnaire, 64 percent of those answer- 
ing opposed repeal of section 14(b), Only 
16.4 percent favored repeal, and the rest had 
no opinion. 


Now To Fight the Povery War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, Prest- 
dent Johnson made it clear that the 
Watts riots were inexcusable. He also 
pleaded earnestly with Government 
leaders at every level to move quickly to 
attack the causes of these disorders. He 
urged that we not spare any effort to 
eradicate the social injustice, the pov- 
erty, the illiteracy which breeds dis- 
content and hopelessness. 

The August 25 editorial in the Los 
Angeles Times expressed these senti- 
ments well, and I include it in the 
Recorp at this time: 
[From the Los Angeles 

Aug. 25, 1965] 
Now To FIGHT THE Poverty War 

Shock waves from the Watts riots finally 
seemed to have jarred opposing factions into 
agreement on Los Angeles“ antipoverty 


(Calif.) Times, 


program. 

In every other major American city the 
war on poverty’s causes and effects has long 
since begun. But here the struggle for con- 
trol has stalemuted the program and denied 
help to the poor, 

Resolution of the impasse came only after 
the mediation of Under Secretary of Com- 
merce LeRoy Collins, who declared that we 
didn't approach this from the viewpoint of 
who was going to win. 

Instead, for the first time, somebody began 
to think of who would lose from a continua- 
tion of the tragic delay. 

Thus far, the political bickering has de- 
prived Los Angeles County poverty areas of 
projects totaling more than $20 million. 
And although many of the projects may yet 
be implemented, we have lost time and op- 
portunities that can never be regained. 

A highly promising project aimed at keep- 
ing 20,000 teenagers off the street during 
the summer was stalled for 6 critical weeks 
until Federal authorities decided to grant 
funds directly to the school district. By 
then, the program had lost much of its 
effectiveness and appeal to disappointed 
youth. 

In Harlem, a similar effort has had a major 
effect in reducing riot potential by giving 
young people a sense of purpose and an 
awareness that someone cares about their 
future. Although it is debatable whether 
the South Los Angeles disorders could have 
been prevented even if such had 
been started earlier, we will never know how 
high a price was paid for the antipoverty 
deadlock, 


The latest compromise on the composition 
of the poverty program screening board pro- 
vides for a new means of selecting repre- 
sentation of the various local governments 
involved, Those whom the program seeks to 
help should participate in the planning and 
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implementation of the poverty projects: 
But a program that eventually will be 50- 
percent financed from local tax funds can- 
not be taken away from the elected repre- 
sentatives of the taxpayers. 

Favorable response to the compromise 
from some of the minority leaders, such as 
the Reverend H. H. Brookins, is higbly 
encouraging, All who claim to speak for the 
poor should now join in supporting the com- 

omise 


Los Angeles cannot afford another moment 
of delay in attacking poverty and {ts terrible 
consequences. 


Failure Leads (You Guessed) to Happy 
End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine, Peace Corps Volunteer 
Julianna Free of Yarmouth, Maine, has 
been teaching English in Rufisque, 
Senegal, since September 1963 after re- 
ceiving a degree from the University of 
Maine that year. 

Miss Free recently wrote an article 
which appeared in the “Peace Corps 
Volunteer"—August 1965 issue—con- 
cerning her activities in Senegal which 
I think other Members will find. very 
interesting: 

FAILURE Leaps (You Gurssep) ro Harpy END 
(By Julianna Free) 

Rurisqvue;, SENTdAT.— This article is dedi- 
cated to all the unheralded statistics in the 
Peace Corps report to those volunteers who 
have fought a good fight against overwhelm- 
ing odds—and lost. 

Having dabbled in dramatics since I por- 
trayed “Mother Pumpkin” in kindergarten, 
I was doing the obvious when I decided to 
present a children’s play as my summer proj- 
ect last year. “Gnagna au Pays de Kwa” is 
a Shakespeare-like blend of the themes of 
“The Wizard of Oz" and Peter Pan.” I had 
not originally intended to author as well as 
direct my creation, but a day spent rum- 
maging through Dakar's bookstores and 
finding only “The Three Musketeers" soon 
convinced me that if I wanted an African 
children's play in French, I would have to 
write it myself. So I combined my two 
favorite childhood plays, a friend translated 
the script into French, and my students put 
the last scene into Wolof (the predominant 
language of Senegal). 

Senegalese children are strikingly unin- 
hibited so I was quite confident that the 
project would appeal to them. But I am 
stationed in a French-speaking African 
country where any extracurricular activity 
other than competitive sports is nonexistent. 
Only a few of my actors had ever seen a 
Play; none had ever been in one. They 
couldn't get excited over a performance 6 
weeks away, and I tried not to cry about 
getting them into professional shape in that 
short a time. 

The project folded before the third week 
of rehearsal. We had a different cast every 
day. I expected the typically American 
overflow of girls; I couldn't find any for even 
the leading role. The supporting male 
characters were consistent about coming, but 
the bit parts—well, how do you convince a 
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pirate to come and die daily? So Gary 
Schenck (East Mass.), another 
Peace Corps volunteer who had been helping 
me as musical director, transferred into auto 
mechanics, and I slunk around doing odd 
jobs until I could leave the country—on 
vacation, of course. 

My school administrators weren’t content 
to accept defeat, and after my return every 
Office visit ended with the query, “When are 
you going to reattempt your play?“ My first 
replies were flippant, but gradually the idea 
took root, I found another musical director, 
and last February a very skeptical Peace 
Corps volunteer embarked on what was sure 
to be “Failure 1965.” 

To my amazement, I found that using a 
girl from the local boarding school assured 
me of an always-available leading lady, and 
that the other students, who now had school 
as a time-habit, were more cooperative. 
Also, now as their teacher, I could nag and 
even punish them for skipping rehearsal. 
I found their retention remarkable: they 
were off their books in one to seven rehearsals. 
I kept the pirates and the lost boys singing 
and dancing when they weren't fighting to 
pass the time. Even then I still had a com- 
Pletely new cast of lost boys by performance 
time. 


But "Failure 1964” was unmistakably suc- 
cess 1965. This first school play had four 
standing-room-only performances in two 
days and a “command” performance on the 
third. This triumph was in spite of the 
Janitor who kept us locked out of the audi- 
torium until 15 minutes before curtain time 
on opening night, and the Governor's dele- 
gate who moved a quarter of the chairs 
from the “public” auditorium to his house 
for a party on the second day. 

I was as surprised by my play's success 
as I had been nonplussed by its initial fail- 
ure. It is one more proof that in the Peace 
Corps dictionary, success is spelled t-i-m- 
i-n-g. 

(Julianna Free has sent copies of her play, 
“Gnagna au Pays de Wwa,” to other Peace 
Corps projects in French-speaking Africa. 
Volunteers may obtain them through Rep- 
resentatives.—Ed.) 

Peace Corps Volunteer Julianna Free 
(Yarmouth, Maine) has been teaching Eng- 
lish in Rufisque, Senegal, since September 
1963. She received a B.S. in English from 
the University of Maine in 1963. 


Larry O’Brien’s Appointment to the 
Cabinet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I know I 
express the sentiments of the entire 
membership of the Congress when I say 
that Larry O’Brien’s appointment as 
Postmaster General is both welcome and 
well deserved. 

President Johnson has continued his 
practice of appointing the best man he 
can find to each job by choosing this 
able man to fill an important Cabinet 
Post. 

As the August 30 New York World- 
Telegram puts it: 

Larry O’Brien has demonstrated in a va- 
riety of assignments his capacity to fill a 
job of Cabinet rank. 
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These are my thoughts exactly, and I 

insert this editorial in the RECORD: 
O'BRIEN IN THE CABINET 

Larry O’Brien has demonstrated in a 
variety of assignments his capacity to fill a 
job of Cabinet rank. 

He is a skilled political organizer, as he 
was in the campaign which carried John F. 
Kennedy to the Presidency as well as in Pres- 
ident Johnson's 1964 landslide. 

He also is an astute legislative manager. 
As the President’s right-hand man on Capi- 
tol Hill, he has been largely responsible for 
the massive flow of legislation through Con- 
gress this year. 

His appointment as Postmaster General 
inevitably gives a flavor of politics to the Post 
Office Department. But this is nothing new. 
Indeed, the office more often than not goes 
to a leading politician—as witness James 
Farley under Franklin D. Roosevelt and Ar- 
thur Summerfield under Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

Assignment of his predecessor, John A. 
Gronouski, as Ambassador to Poland seems 
fortunate. 

As the grandson of a Polish immigrant, 
Gronouski is a good choice to carry out the 

esident's desire to build bridges between 

e United States and the Iron Curtain con~” 
tries of Eastern Europe. 


Jaycees Speak Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to be a member of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. It is a vital and 
dynamic organization pledged in 
thought and action to community 
improvement and achievement. 

The board of directors of the Chatta- 
nooga Jaycees, my hometown chapter, 
recently approved two resolutions of 
principle. 

One was to support the following 
resolution: 

The Jaycees of America always have 
stepped forward in the defense of freedom 
because we believe oppression and wars 

freemen anywhere constitutes a 
threat to the life and the liberty of freemen 
everywhere. Our Nation is now engaged in 
the defense of freedom in Vietnam where 
the God given rights of freemen are 
threatened by Communist subversion and 
aggression. The U.S. Jaycees, representing 
259,000 young men in more than 5,700 com- 
munities all over this country, are young 
men who believe: 

1. That to protect our own rights we must 
always fight for the rights of others, 
especially when they ask for our help be- 
cause no man can be completely free as 
long as another man is enslaved. 

2. That to achieve total victory over Com- 
munist aggression it is sometimes necessary 
to use force as well as diplomatic resources. 

3. That responsible action in Vietnam 
using military force, diplomacy, and all 
other public and private resource to 
these principles is for the ultimate benefit 
of all freedom loving people. We are proud 
to inform the President, the Congress, and 
other responsible governmental officials that 
the attitude of young men is a positive one 
for freedom of all peoples everywhere. 
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The second was an expression of senti- 
ment favoring retention of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Through responsible action such as 
that demonstrated by these opinions, the 
Jaycees continue to perform a vital serv- 
ice to their fellow men. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I would like to in- 
clude my newsletter to the people of my 
District for June 17, 1965. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim MARTIN, 
Seventh District, Alabama) 
SUPREME COURT GIVES COMMUNISTS 
ANOTHER VICTORY 


By a 5-to-4 decision the Supreme Court of 
the United States has just handed the Com- 
munists one of their biggest victories to date. 
The Supreme Court ruled that a law passed 
by Congress was not valid and that from now 
on Communists may hold office in labor 
unions. It is unbelievable that five Justices 
of the Supreme Court could make such s 
decision. By doing so they have ruled that 
even though a person belongs to an orga- 
nization dedicated to the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States, he may 
still hold office in a labor union. Many 
unions are involved in some of our most 
sensitive areas in work on our missile pro- 
gram and in our defense industries, but these 
five Supreme Court Justices see no harm in 
giving a Communist union officer control 
over the members of a union which may be 
involved in quite secret work. 

The five Justices who see no harm in giv- 
ing such power to known Communists are 
Earl Warren, Hugo Black, William O. Doug- 
las, William J. Brennan, Jr., and Arthur J. 
Goldberg. 

This decision becomes even more fraught 
with danger when coupled with the current 
attempt by the Johnson administration and 
the liberals in Congress to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Repeal of 
this section of the labor law will throw out 
Alabama's right-to-work law, and Alabama 
workers will be forced to join unions in 
plants where there is a closed shop. This 
in itself denies the workers the freedom 
of choice to join or not to join a union, and 
that is bad enough. Now, if section 14(b) 
is repealed, our workers in Alabama may be 
forced to join a union whose head is a known 
Communist doing his best to destroy Amer- 
ica and take away all the freedoms from 
American workers. No matter how honest, 
sincere and patriotic are the labor leaders in 
Alabama, they would be powerless to protect 
their members against the head of an in- 
ternational union with headquarters in New 
York or Chicago or Detroit if that official 
turned out to be a Communist. 

This decision of the Supreme Court is & 
slap in the face at the American people who 
demanded a curb on Communist activity, on 
the Congress which passed a law to prevent 
Communists from holding office in labor un- 
ions and against the honest American labor 
unions which struggled so hard to get rid 
of Communists and Communist-dominated 
unions. 
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BEWARE, THERE I5 A HAND IN YOUR POCKET 


Many of us have experienced the sudden 
panic of finding out that we have lost all our 
money because a thief picked our pocket. 
You probably wouldn't notice it if he were 
able to sneak out a dollar at a time. That 
is, you wouldn’t until all your money was 
gone, and then you would be just as help- 
less as If he had taken it all at once. Right 
now the pocket of every American citizen is 
being picked through inflation. The dollar 
you have is worth less every day, as it buys 
less because prices have gone up as a result 
of the crazy-qulit economics of the Johnson 
administration. Government-inspired infia- 
tion is lowering the value of the dollar, fur- 
ther jeopardizing our balance-of-payments 
Situation and could result in disaster for 
the poor, the aged, pensioners, and all those 
the liberals claim they want to help. 

This inflation is caused by continued deficit 
financing, an ever-increasing public debt, 
huge Government spending and tax cuts 
Without a corresponding cut in spending. 
The President and his fuzzy thinking eco- 
nomic advisers are trying to make you be- 
lieve that we can become richer by spending 
more money and that we can increase our 
Wealth by increasing our debt. Now you and 
I know that is impossible. Any family that 
continues to spend more than it earns is 
soon in serious trouble. A nation is no dif- 
ferent. We cannot continue to spend more 
than we take in or pile up huge deficits 
Without sooner or later being called upon to 
Pay. When that day comes, if we can't pay, 
the dollar will be worthless. 

This is why I voted against increasing the 
debt limit to $328 billion. It wasn't because 
I am against paying the bills we have run 
up, but because I don’t want to run up any 
More bilis. We have to stop spending your 
Money until we can learn to live within our 

e and begin to cut down this huge na- 
tional debt. Since June 1963 under Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson with their big 
Welfare programs, we have added $14 billion 
to the national debt. It is costing you, the 
People, $22,000 every minute of every day 
just to pay the interest on the debt. 

We have to call a halt, and I'm for putting 
On a realistic debt limit and then forcing 
L. B J. and his fellow-spenders to live within 
that limit. I will vote against all unneces- 
Sary spending and new projects or expanded 
Welfare programs until we some sense 
into our spending policies. This is your 
Money the President is spending, not his, and 
it is up to Congress to see that he does not 
Waste it, does not misuse it or spend it just 
to keep himself and his party in office. 

NATO TASK FORCE 

Four-man study mission presently in Paris 
Attempting to patch ents within 
NATO Alliance. Complete and factual re- 
Port after my return. 


Fred E. Gale To Receive Citation for 
Heroism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege for me at this 
time to insert in the Recorp of the Con- 
Eress the release of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission regarding the cita- 
tion for heroism to be awarded to Fred 
. e. 
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I am the Representative of the con- 
gressional district in which the incident 
occurred and I wish to add my personal 
and heartfelt congratulations. I feel 
that the following is fully explanatory 
and I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Frep E. Gate To Receive U.S, ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION CITATION FOR HEROISM DURING 
EXPLOSION AND Fre ar CAMBRIDGE 
ACCELERATOR 
Fred E. Gale, a cryogenics technician, has 

been named to receive the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission citation for acts of heroism 
following the hydrogen explosion and fire 
in the experimental hall of the Cambridge 
Electron Accelerator in Cambridge, Mass., 
in the early morning of July 5, 1965. Eight 
persons were injured, three seriously. One 
died 2 weeks later. Damages were estimated 
at $1 million. No radioactive material was 
involved. 

The accelerator is owned by the AEC and is 
operated under contract by Harvard Uni- 
versity and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

At the risk of serious Injury after having 
been hurled by the explosion through a 
doorway leading from the experimental hall 
into the west mezzanine corridor, Mr. Gale 
rushed back to the scene of the explosion 
and fire. 

Within the space of a few minutes, he ran 
down to the cryogenics room and turned off 
the helium compressor; he beat the fire out 
of the burning clothing of a technical assist- 
ant and a student, both from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who were dazed and 
seriously injured by the explosion, and took 
them to the cryogenics room; he found an- 
other MIT technician in a dazed condition 
and led him to safety and, as the Cambridge 
fire department and rescue squad arrived, he 
ran to the yard and directed them to the 
entrance. When additional firemen re- 
sponded to the second alarm, Mr. Gale sug- 
gested that they turn water on the hydrogen 
cylinders near the ramp entrance but warned 
them against using a hose at other locations 
because of the danger of spraying electrical 
equipment. 

When it was discovered later that another 
person was unaccounted for in the east end 
of the experimental floor adjacent to the 
liquid bubble chamber, a rescue party was 
sent to search for him, Mr. Gale assisted 
in the rescue operations and also helped to 
put other equipment in standby to prevent 
possibility of further explosions and fire. 

Although Mr. Gale will be the 11th person 
to receive the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion citation, he will be the first to be hon- 
ored for acts of heroism. 

A member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion will present the citation, accompanied 
by a symbolic medallion, to Mr. Gale at a 
time and place to be determined later. 

The citation of Mr. Gale reads as follows: 

“CITATION 


In recognition of his heroic acts imme- 
diately following a major explosion on July 
5, 1965, while serving as a cryogenics tech- 
nician in the employ of Harvard University 
at the Cambridge electron accelerator: En- 
tering burning areas of the experimental 
hall, Mr. Gale extinguished clothing fires on 
two fellow workers and assisted them to 
safety. Reentering the burning area Mr. 
Gale directed firefighting efforts to mini- 
mize danger from explosive gases and closed 
various valves to minimize the potential for 
further conflagration. Mr. Gale also as- 
sisted in the rescue of two additional fellow 
workers, one of whom had been incapaci- 
tated by injuries. These actions were taken 
by Mr. Gale inside a severely damaged build- 
ing filled with smoke and dust and with 
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propane, and liquified petroleum gas, were 
also present. Mr. Gale’s prompt and coura- 
geous actions were taken with full knowl- 
edge of the hazards involved and without re- 
gard to the extreme personal risk to him- 
self.” 

Frederick Ellsworth Gale was born in 
South Boston in 1915. He graduated from 
Boys’ Vocational High School and the Lincoln 
Technical Institute, both in Boston. 

From 1940-47 he worked as a technician 
for MIT, then spent 13 years with Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. A specialist in cryogenics, Mr. 
Gale joined the Cambridge Electron Acceler- 
ator staff in 1960. He has the title of senior 
technician. 

Mr. Gale and his wife, Marjorie, have five 
children, three daughters and two sons 
ranging in age from 10 to 20 years. The 
family lives at 89 West Street, Weymouth, 
Mass. 


The Atomic Energy Commission citation is 
presented to persons not in the employ of 
the Commission who have made meritorious 
contributions to, or have been outstanding 
in, the U.S. nuclear energy program. Private 
individuals and employees of AEC contrac- 
tors, of other Federal agencies or depart- 
ments, including the military forces, and of 
industrial, educational, and research insti- 
tutions are eligible to receive the award. 
Formal nominations for the citations are 
made by an Atomic Energy Commissioner 
or the general manager and approved by the 
Commission. 


Milwaukee, Great for Business, Great for 
Living—And Growing Greater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Milwau- 
kee, great for business, great for living— 
and growing greater” is the slogan of an 
effort to bring to the attention of the 
people of Wisconsin and of the Nation 
the fine characteristics of the city I have 
the honor to represent. 

I should like to acquaint my colleagues 
with this civic drive. I include hereafter 
a news story from the Milwaukee Sentinel 
and editorials from the Sentinel and the 
Milwaukee Journal describing this pro- 
gram which is part of Milwaukee's efforts 
for continued and increased economic 
growth and development. 

The article and editorials follow: 
[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, 
July 8, 1965] 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT “SELL” Ser 

A campaign to sell Milwaukee as part 
of an economic development program began 
Wednesday. 

At a luncheon in the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club, George Grabin, chairman and presi- 
dent of Grabin-Shaw Advertising, Inc., out- 
lined the sales pitch the city will use. His 
agency was hired for the job. About 90 city 
Officials and community leaders attended the 
meeting 


Mayor Maier told the group that one of 
the city's big unfilled needs was economic 
development and that was why the com- 
mon council approved $25,000 for the sales 
campaign. 

He said the city government had been 

steps to boost economic development. 
He said, “We hope to get quite a bit of col- 
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lateral help from local industry * * *. Keep 
us in mind in your local and national adver- 
tising. 

“Our economic development program is 
moving at a good, steady speed,” the mayor 
said. We've intensified our industrial re- 
cruitment effort. If we project the 
assets we have, we are going to make head- 

Grabin said the campaign's first billboard 
had been erected near General Mitchell Field. 
He said the campaign would involve local 
and national advertising bullt around the 
slogan, “Milwaukee, great for business, great 
for living, and growing greater.” 

He sald the campaign offered “a great op- 
portunity for buisness and industry to step 
forward and sponsor these messages to sell 
Milwaukee to the Nation“ * *. We can go 
on to achieve great results together with 
community cooperation.” 
` Grabin said the campaign would include 
newspaper, television, radio, bumper stickers, 
billboards, brochures in hotel rooms, mes- 
sages in payroll and statement envelopes, 
stationery messages, and postal meter 
messages. 


The sales messages, Grabin said, could be 
carried on hotel marquees and on products 
leaving Milwaukee’s factories “for points 
throughout the Nation.” It could be used 
on city hall once a month. 

“You must believe in your product before 
you can sell other people on using it or 
buying it.“ Grabin said. It's so important 
to get that sales message home to our own 
people.” 

Consequently, he sald, the campaign ini- 
tially will be concentrated here to build 
community pride and awareness and also 
to convince local industry that this is a good 
Place to stay and expand. 


[Prom the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal July 22, 
1965] 


MILWAUKEE—TImE FoR EVERYONE To START 
“TALKING Up” Our Orry 


The civic effort at economic self-uplift, 
now well developed behind the scenes 
through assessment freeze and land bank and 
other policies, is moving out into the area of 
direct promotion. We are going to start talk- 
ing it up. 7 

We will be seeing and hearing a great deal 
of the two main themes, that Milwaukee is 
great for business, great for living—and 
growing greater, and that there is more in 
Milwaukee—more of everything, dependable 
skilled labor, good municipal services, water, 
educational and cultural resources, recrea- 
tional facilities, downtown progress, indus- 
trial sites and so on, 

These themes will be appearing on vehicle 
bumpers and shipping crates and postage 
meter imprints, in pay envelopes and store 
billings, on TV and radio, as inserts in ad- 
vertisements, on letterheads and newsletters, 
on billboards at the main approaches to the 
metropolis, in hotel rooms and travel bureaus, 
on street sandboxes and building marquees. 
Most of this will be achieved through private 
cooperation. : 

From the fact that the city has retained an 
advertising firm to direct this campaign, it 
does not follow that everybody else may relax 
and consider it done. The whole idea is to in- 
volve the whole community, individual Mil- 
waukeeans and Milwaukee firms, to be proud 
and glad to say so. 

Nor is it meant to be merely su 
treatment. Instead, most of all it is to help 
ourselves become more conscious that Mil- 
waukee really does have a fine image to 
offer. If this were not true the effort would 
be wasted. It is true, and the more we come 
to believe it the more true it will become, and 
the more convincing as we tell it abroad. 
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[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, Sept. 
1, 1965] 
A Goop Propucr 


Milwaukee's self-promotion campaign, 
built around a streamer proclaiming this to 
be a community that is “Great for business— 
great for living—and growing greater,” is 
catching fire. 

The message is appearing on an increasing 
number of automobile bumpers. (Stickers 
are available at the public service counter 
in the Journal Co. building.) But this is by 
no means the only way in which the message 
is being put across. 

The slogan is popping up in local news- 
paper and television advertising. It is being 
picked up by a variety of speakers and 
worked into promotional talks. It Is being 
delivered on mali by postage meter printing. 

The first objective of this campaign is to 
make Milwaukeeans aware of their commu- 
nity’s greatness. Then the objective is to 
make the rest of the world aware of it. 

Already, the message is beginning to be 
spread far and wide, on the bumpers of 
traveling Milwaukee vehicles and stuck on 
the crates of manufactured products being 
shipped out of Milwaukee. Soon, it will be 
cropping out in national advertisements. 

Other communities frequently have pro- 
moted single attractions or features or as- 
sets. But it is unusual for a community to 
sell itself as a complete busines-living pack- 
age. 

Milwaukee can sell itself as such a com- 
plete package, simply because it does have 30 
much to offer that is truly “Great for busi- 
ness—great for living—and growing greater.” 


Education Today and in the Futare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered on Saturday, September 
11, 1965, at the dedication of Mercy High 
School, a girls school, in Middletown, 
Conn., in my congressional district. In 
it, I am expressing some general views on 
education today and in the future. 

The address reads as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN WI IAN L. Sr. 
Once, DEDICATION or MERCY HIGH SCHOOL, 
MIDDLETON, CONN., SEPTEMBER 11, 1965 
Bishop Hines, Monsignor St. Onge, Rev- 

erend Clergy, Mayor Dooley, ladies and gentle- 
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eventually accommodate more than 900 girls. 
Not only is the building most up to date, 
but so are also its educational facilities, its 
variety of courses, and the prospects it holds 
forth for its students. For all of this, I 
want to commend the diocesan officials for 
their foresight and devotion in making it 
a reality. 

Benjamin Franklin once sald, “An invest- 
ment in knowledge pays the best interest.” 
This has been a guide to generations of 
Americans. This is even more true in our 
own generation where not only are more 
people getting an education, but there Is also 
a growing demand for more education. An 
elementary school education and a high 
school education are today regarded as in- 
sufficient, one cannot get very far merely 
with high school learning in today’s world. 

I believe you will agree with my view that 
education serves three major purposes in 
our American society today. Let me point 
them out briefly: 

First, it not only improves the prospects 
for greater income, but what is more im- 
portant is that education enhances the qual- 
ity 15 & person's life and his understanding 

e: 

Second, education has become most es- 
sential to our survival as a nation, For this 
reason, Congress appropriates vast sums of 
money each year for defense, for space ex- 
ploration, and for other needs that will give 
our Nation the power to survive. But we 
must also educate the men and women of 
this Nation and prepare them to carry out 
these programs. 

Third, education is the indispensable key 
to the economic growth and development of 
our country, and the economic well-being 
of our people. Capital and labor alone are 
not enough, we must also have an educated 
and skilled labor force in order to grow and 
develop economically. 

Therefore, it is just as important to invest 
in human beings as it is to invest in fac- 
tories, in equipment, and in increasing our 
industrial production. Investment in educa- 
tion, In the acquisition of skills, in the de- 
velopment of better and more intelligent hu- 
man beings is, to my way of thinking, most 
important. In one of his famous. essays, 
written back in 1917, the distinguished 
English philosopher, Alfred North White- 
head, said: 

“In the conditions of modern life, the rule 
is absolute—the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroisms, not all your social charm, not 
all your wit, and not all your victories 
on land and sea, can move back the finger 
of fate. Today we maintain ourselves; to- 
morrow, science will have moved forward yet 
one more step. And there will be no appeal 
from the judgment which will then be pro- 
nounced on the uneducated.” 

Today, nearly a half century later, we can 
appreciate that warning. In fact, 2 or 3 
years ago an eminent American scientist, Dr. 
Lee Du Bridge, president of the California 
Institute of Technology, voiced a similar 
warning when he said: 

“The individual who is the best candidate 
for the unemployment rolls, the best candi- 
date for being a misfit in our society, is the 
one whose educational experience has been 
improperly guided or prematurely inter- 
rupted.” 

I think it is important to emphasize at this 
point that both the present Congress, as well 
as the previous Congress—in both of which 
I have been privileged to serve as the repre- 
sentative for eastern Connecticut—have 
done a great deal in passing major legisla- 
tion to benefiet all levels of our educational 
system: Elementary, secondary, higher 
education, vocational education, and others- 
It is being done primarily for the purpose 
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Of increasing our national investment in 
education, in order to enable our country 
and our people to cope more effectively with 
the difficult problems of the future. 

As the new school year opens all over this 
blessed land, we have some 53 million young 
People enrolled in our schools, high schools, 
colleges, universities, and all other types of 
Schools. This is about 28 percent or more 
than a fourth of our total population. But 
let me cite to you a few more figures which, 
I believe, are quite interesting. It costs about 
$36 billion @ year to maintain our country’s 
public and private schools. A quarter of a 
century ago, in 1940, it cost only $3.4 billion 
so that today we spend 10 times as much 
Tor education. 

The growing demand for education has 
been most spectacular in the fleld of higher 
education. In 1940 we had 1.4 million stu- 
dents in our colleges; last year, it was al- 
most 5 million. In about 10 years from now 
We expect to have between 8 and 10 million 
students in our colleges. When you also con- 
sider the fact that nearly 2½ million persons 
are employed as teachers, instructors, and 
Professors in our schools and colleges, you 
can well realize the significance of education 
as one of our greatest industries. Frankly, I 
can think of no other industry that is more 
important. 

In very recent days, all of us were breath- 
lessly watching the amazing feat of two 
Americans hurtling through space for 8 con- 
tinuous days. Not only were the eyes of the 
whole world upon them, but through them 
and their phenomenal achievement we tried 
to look far beyond the inky blackness outside 
the window of their space capsule—out into 
Space and time when man will be able to 
achieve the conquest of the moon and of dis- 
tant stars that lie countless of millions of 
miles away. I am not talking of science 
fiction. Iam talking of something that has 
become a possibility in our own day. 


this school will represent in an age such as 
ours. We should think about the kind of 
education Mercy High School, opening in 
1965, will provide to future generations of 
young Americans who will devote much of 


the educational needs of our time will be 
based solely upon the demands of our space 
effort. I merely cite it as an example to 
point up the different and difficult age we 
are now entering. In addition to space ex- 
Ploration and space travel, there are other 
changing aspects of our world—perhaps no 
less dramatic—which are causing major al- 
terations of the concept of education in our 
day and what such education must 
accomplish. 

For example, increasing automation of 
Nearly all jobs and all industries is rapidly 
imposing upon education the responsibility 
of training our young people for employment 
which requires skill, In earlier days, even 
up to a few years ago, there was plenty of 
Toom for the energetic, but unskilled, youth 
to find a job on the farm, in a factory, or in 
the business world. In many of those jobs, 
à high school diploma was not essential. 
Today, however, there is almost no room for 
an individual this limited educa- 
tion. A high school diploma is the bare 
minimum for employment. What is needed 
today are young people who are equipped 
with the advanced knowledge and the skills 
that are prerequistte for being able to per- 
form in the complex and sophisticated jobs 
that are developing in our era. 
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So it is that Mercy High School, as other 
high schools all over the land, will have to 
offer its thousands of students in the coming 
years a quality of education that is much 
higher, and a quantity of education that is 
much greater, than schools ever before have 
had to provide. 

Moreover, because automation erases over- 
night the needs for many types of work, 
while at the same time creating the need 
for new types just as rapidly, our schools will 
have to educate our young people to the idea 
that they may have to train and retrain 
for different sorts of jobs in their lifetimes. 
High schools in America will no longer be 
able to say to their students, “pick a career, 
stick firmly to your choice, and start pre- 
paring for it.” Instead, they will say: “Set 
your mind to the fact that the changing 
world you live in demands that you must 
be flexible enough to retrain yourself for the 
work that is currently available.” 

This idea of educating for change will not 
be limited to jobs, however. It may also ex- 
tend to many other areas. The rapidity of 
social change, brought on by technological 
development, is also demanding that indi- 
viduals be educated to a broadness of mind 
that will make it possible for them to adjust 
to changing patterns of living. Individuals 
will have to be open to exploring and accept- 

many new ideas and unaccustomed ways 
of doing things. 

To really succeed in providing this new 
sort of education that I have been talking 
about, America’s schools will have to alter 
some of their approaches to learning and 
some of their practices. They will have to 
adopt the very open, questioning attitude 
that they should be instilling in their young 
people. 

Yes; our education in the coming years 
will have to be different in the ways I have 
indicated, and in many other ways which we 
have not yet thought of. But, for all the 
emphasis that I have placed on the need for 
education to adjust to the new demands of 
changing world conditions, I would certainly 
not want anyone to think that this is the 
only demand education should be concerned 
about. Indeed, this is very far from the case. 

There is another whole area for which ed- 
ucation bears great responsibility—one that 
is universal and unchanging, no matter what 
the age—and this is the obligation to pre- 
pare individuals for moral and responsible 
living with their fellow men. 

In this task, I have no doubt that Mercy 
High School will excel. For, in keeping with 
the age-old tradition of Catholic learning, I 
know that Mercy High School will be firmly 
dedicated to educating its youth in the 
principles of industry, integrity, morality, 
understanding, and duty. 

These timeless virtues should not merely 
be thought of as byproducts of education, 
or products of education which are secondary 
to academic learning. Rather, they should 
be thought of as being at the heart of the 
purpose of learning, particularly in our age. 
It would seem to me, that if our youth is 
not instructed toward these aims, there is 
very little hope that we can ever achieve a 
world of honest prosperity, true moral values, 
and lasting peace. 

Education today, more than ever before, 
has the responsibility for preparing individ- 
uals with the inner strength and intellectual 
understanding to enable them to cope with 
life in an age pressured not only by constant 
and rapid change—but also where instant 
annihilation of whole populations is an ever- 
present possibility. 

The moral and mental stamina of our peo- 
ple will, I believe, have much to do with 
whether the continual international in- 
cidents we live with daily are ever allowed 
to mushroom into this horrible specter of 
atomic annihilation. 


with the values and awareness that can deep- 
en into this necessary moral and mental 
strength. 


Moreover, our schools must provide our 
young people with the tools to earn a living. 
But, they must also provide our youth with a 
standard for living which will give meaning 
not only to the job being done, but alse to 
life itself. 

Mercy High School will have to teach its 
young people to become citizens of the world 
who realize their responsibility not only to 
their own Nation but, as in the teachings of 
the church, to the peoples of all other na- 


equally important part is the 
all men, no matter what their race, creed, 
or nationality, are motivated by the same 
human needs and are worthy, in the eyes of 
God, of the same human love. 

As we dedicate Mercy High School today, 
I would urge that we all dwell on these 
thoughts, for, if we in America can reaffirm 
in our educational practice the aim of edu- 
cation which holds the development of the 
truly moral man as its highest achievement, 
then I believe we will be well on the path 
to creating the kind of citizens our country 
and the world need, if our Nation and hu- 
manity are to survive. 

The great American poet, Carl Sandburg, 
in a poem entitled “A New America,” did not 
visualize America in the future as a land of 
despair, but as a land created by God. Here 
is the way he expressed it: 


“I see America, not in the setting sun of a 
black night of despair ahead of us. 
Isee America in the crimson light of a rising 
sun 
Fresh from the burning, creative hand of 


I see great days ahead, great days possible 
to men and women of will and vision.” 


In this task, may we all pray that Mercy 
High School will, with the help of God and. 
the dedication of its teachers, be highly suc- 
cessful in its efforts to help provide for our 
Nation the people of will and vision of whom 
the poet sings, 


United Air Lines Expands Its Service 
at Midway Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like today to include in the Rec- 
orD an article and editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune. praising 
United Air Lines for increasing its opera- 
tions at Midway Airport in Chicago. 

For several years now this excellent 
airport's facility on Chicago’s southside 
has experienced only limited scheduled 
airline operations. This is because the 
major airlines moved their operations to 
O'Hare Field several years ago. 

I believe United Air Lines deserves the 
highest commendation for leading the 
way toward reactivating scheduled air- 
line operations at Midway. 

Several years ago Midway was one 
of the world’s busiest airports, Today 
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that title belongs to O'Hare Field. Iam 
sure, however, that with the transfer of 
additional operations by United Air Lines 
at Midway, services at both O'Hare and 
Midway will be considerably improved. 
Delays in both departure and arrival are 
now frequent at O'Hare as a result of 
having to operate at peak capacity. 

I am quite confident that other air- 
lines will follow the example of United 
and shift part of their operations to Mid- 
way. Also, it is my hope that the FAA 
will soon approve operations of short- 
runway jets into Washington National 
Airport so that United may launch a 
shuttle service between Midway and the 
Nation’s Capital. Mr. Speaker, I am 
com that such a shuttle service 
would provide frequent communications 
and would serve the public interest of 
air travelers who commute between the 
Capital area and the Midwest. 

Mr. Speaker, the article and editorial 
follow: = 

Unrren Apps To Mipway FLIGETS—PLANS 

SERVICE TO West Coast CITIES 
(By Wayne Thomis) 

United Air Lines announced yesterday that 
additional flights have been scheduled for 
Midway Airfield on Chicago's southwest side. 

The new trips will begin on October 31, 
with the return to central standard time. 

The new services raise the flight operations 
for United at the old “queen” of fields to 20 
movements each day. The changes double 
the jet trips to four daily between Midway 
and New York's La Guardia Field, and raise 
from two to three the daily Viscount (tur- 
bine-propeller) flights between Midway and 
Washington National Airport. 

NEW FLIGHTS TO WEST 

New flights are offered in jets between Mid- 
way and the west coast through Denver, 
and between Midway and Toledo, Akron, and 
Youngstown, Ohio, in Douglas DC-6 piston- 

aircraft. 

The new Denver service will continue west- 
bound to Salt Lake and San Francisco. The 
eastbound service will originate at Seattle, 
and be routed through Portland, Oreg., Boise, 
Idaho, Salt Lake, and Denver on the way to 
Midway. 

Although United officials refused to aug- 
ment their basic announcement—made si- 
multaneously in the company’s Mount Pros- 
pect office and in Mayor Daley’s chambers 
at city hall—it was understood to be the 
opening wedge in still further Midway devel- 
opments. United may, before the October 
time change, add further piston-engined 


flights. 
NEW LIFE FOR FIELD 


Company auditors have always held that 
it would be impossible to operate only token 
service from Midway on a profitable basis, 
and the company’s 15-month experiment 
with two round trips daily between New York 
and Washington bore this out. 

The new flights will increase rider interest 
in Midway Field, which was virtually aban- 
doned by the airlines in July 1962. They 
presage the return there of services by half 
a dozen other carriers now concentrated at 
the northwest side O'Hare jet terminal. 


Recent relays, because of the enormous 


traffic concentrations at O'Hare, have led 
other management teams to consider return- 
ing to Midway. So has the development of 
jets able to operate the year round from 5,000 
to 6,000 foot runways. 

No reference was made by United spokes- 
men yesterday to hopes for jet operations 
into Washington National Airport but the 
company expects Congress to force the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency to lift its arbitrary ban 
against them soon. 
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When this occurs United will transfer its 
Viscounts, now on the Washington run, to 
other areas and will offer this service in 727 
jets, with, probably, another increase in 
numbers of daily trips. 


New Am SERVICE AT MIDWAY 


United Air Lines has announced that be- 
ing October 31 it will operate 10 new 
flights daily into and out of Midway Airport. 
Since Midway was reactivated about 14 
months ago, United has resumed two flights 
daily from there, one to New York, the other 
to Washington. The new flights will serve 
nine new cities in the east and west and will 
double present service from Midway to New 
York and Washington. 

Thus, United provides further Indication 
that it recognizes Midway as an extremely 
useful adjunct to O'Hare International Afr- 

This makes Midway more attractive 
for air travelers who live on Chicago's south 
side, and provides United with a better op- 
portunity to make its Midway operations 
profitable. 

Moreover, air traffic at O'Hare is at the 
maximum and about to burst at the seams. 
At present United and Chicago Helicopter 
Airways are the only scheduled airlines op- 
erating out of Midway. Representatives of 
several other carriers, however, have been 
discussing with city officials the possibility 
of resuming some of ‘their operations there. 

We hope United's leadership in expanding 
its Midway operations will encourage other 
carriers to follow soon. That will have the 
salutary and desperately needed effect of re- 
lieving dangerously overcrowded conditions 
at O'Hare, 


Inside Interior—The Consequence of 
Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
C. & P. Telephone Co. has initiated an 
excellent public education series to ac- 
quaint their employees and other inter- 
ested Americans with “Your Federal 
Government in Action.” In a series of 
articles in the C. & P. magazine, the 
Transmitter, members of the President’s 
Cabinet are describing the functions and 
goals of their respective departments. 
The second of these articles, “Inside In- 
terior—The Consequence of Conserva- 
tion,” by Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art L. Udall, appeared in the July- 
August Transmitter. I bring this article 
to the attention of the Congress: 

INSIDE INTERIOR—THE CONSEQUENCE OF 

CONSERVATION 
FOREWORD 
(By Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior) 

The Department of the Interlor might well 
have been forgiven had it lived up to its 
original catchall designation. For an agency 
with such a diversity of assignments to have 
developed a consistent, national philosophy 
and a major role in our country's history is 
almost a miracle. 

The miracle, however, came to pass. In- 
stead of galloping off in a dozen 3 
directions, these at-first-unrelated bureaus 
and offices have welded their farflung inter- 
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ests into a spearhead for the major conserva- 
tion effort that our times demand. 

But miracles don't just happen; they are 
wrought by men. The first really important 
man in this particular miracle was Harold 
Ickes, who in 1933, picked up the reins of 
Interior and built for himself the image of 
an “old curmudgeon.” In the process, he 
built Interior into a strong, effective force 
for the wise use of our natural resources. 

In the days of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
President led the fight for conservation. His 
was the first great wave of conservation, and 
the tone was strongly preservationist. This 
crusade was the start of public management 
and regulation of natural resources. 

The second thrust for conservation came 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New 
Deal. During this period, conservation of 
resources became an instrument of economic 
recovery and later of defense buildup. 
Marked by the develoment of a new conser- 
vation concept challenging not just our 
muscles but over minds, the third wave came 
with the Kennedy-Johnson administration. 

In early days, American conservationists 
looked to the horizons as they sought, 
through works of restoration and preserva- 
tion, to make visible their love for the land 
and their respect for rights of the unborn. 
Today we are fresh out of horizons. We 
must look at what we have done and decide 
whether to deal with it or let the carnage 
Tage on. 

Unless we act now, boldly and creatively, 
we and future generations must breathe the 
polluted air, drink the polluted water, try 
to relax in our overcrowded parks, and watch 
various species of wildlife slip into extinc- 
tion. 

The problem of conservation is suddenly 
on our doorstep—not over some mountain 
range or across some broad, clean river valley. 
Tris is the challenge which Interior is trying 
to meet with almost every resource. The 
task is impossible for any one agency or even 
any one administration to achieve alone. It 
needs and deserves the concerted effort of 
an entire and united Nation. 


INSIDE INTERIOR—THE CONSEQUENCE OF 
CONSERVATION 

Though created by act of Congress, the De- 
partment of the Interior began on shaky 
foundations in 1849, as “the dustbin of gov- 
ernment.” Over the years it tended to be a 
catchall for agenices which didn’t seem to fit 
into any of the neat pigeonholes of the 
Government. 

At first, it included only the General Land 
Office and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
former had been a Treasury Department 
agency since 1812, and the latter was estab- 
lished in the War Department in 1824. Both 
agencies are now major bureaus of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

As the years went by Interior “just growed.” 
In 1879 the U.S. Geological Survey was estab- 
lished and placed within Interior. The 
Geological Survey pioneered the field work 
when the Reclamation Act was passed in 
1902, Then in 1907 a Bureau of Reclamation 
was established to perform this service and 
in 1910 a Bureau of Mines was created as a 
part of Interior. 

The National Park Service became a reality 
in 1916; the Office of Territories and the 
Grazing Service, in 1934; the Bonneville 
Power Administration, in 1937. The Bureau 
of Biological Survey (formerly in Agriculture) 
and the Bureau of Fisheries (formerly in 
Commerce) were consolidated in 1949 to 
become Interior’s Fish and Wildlife Service. 
In 1943, the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion was set up. In 1946, the General Land 
Office, one of the oldest of Interior's com- 
ponents, was melded with the Grazing Serv- 
ice to form the Bureau of Land Management. 

In the years since then, Interior has added: 
Office of Oil and Gas, Southeastern Power 
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Administration, Office of Saline Water, Office 
or Minerals and Solid Fuels, Office of Minerals 
Exploration, ON Import Administration, and 
the Office of Coal Research, The latest addi- 
tions have been the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation and the Office of Water Resources 
Research. Interior also includes the Board of 
Geographic Names and runs the Alaska 
Rallroad. 

The Department of the Interior is respon- 
sible to help the Nation meet constructively 
both its immediate and long-range resource 
requirements. The task is not easy. No sin- 
gle solution will mend the havoc we have 
already wrought—the hurt we have inflicted 
upon our own land. The responsibility is 
faced against the backdrop of litter and 
laissez-falre—of unplanned sprawl and plan- 
ned ugliness. But the last two Administra- 
tions have backed to the hilt the efforts of 
the Department to bring order and meaning 
into the Nation's overall conservation en- 
deavors. 

A niche for every wild creature 

The Fish and Wildlife Service is concerned 
with providing for every wild creature its 
rightful niche in the total environment. The 
sledgehammer impact of civilization has im- 
Posed ever-changing conditions on wildlife 
that threaten survival of some species and 
interfere with the proper balance of nature. 
Interior programs, aimed at helping our wild 


Part of the melding process. of Interior 
bureaus can be seen in the cooperation the 
Fish and Wildlife Service is receiving today 
the Interior's Bureau of Reclamation. 
the not too distant past, some big elec- 
tric power and irrigation projects meant ruin 
to existing fisheries, jeopardy to important 
fish runs, destruction of inland spawning 
&reas and waterfowl wintering grounds, and 
Serious damage to other wildlife. Today, the 
Reclamation and Fish and Wildlife Service 
Bureaus are partners in water projects—not 
only benefiting mankind by stopping de- 


Almost every bureau and office in Interior 
has a special concern with the use and con- 
Servation of water. Thus, its offices are map- 
Ping water’s location, measuring it, studying 
its properties, predicting its behavior, im- 

tt, diverting it, desalting it, de- 
livering it, and using it to create electricity, 
fish and wildlife habitats, and recreation 
areas. 
Most mileage from a raindrop 

Research is underway in many of the 
bureaus to wring the most mileage out of 
every raindrop as it loses altitude between 
cloud, mountaintop, and ocean. Studies are 
Underway to destroy water-thieving plants 
in arid areas; to cut down evaporation losses 
from our large reservoirs; to lift rain clouds 
Over ranges and let them deposit their pre- 
cious burden on dry areas. Other research 
Strives for ways to eliminate acid mine drain- 
age into fresh water and to stop seepage of 
Surface water into mines; to harness the pow- 
er in the tides; to connect whole regions by 
Means of extra-high voltage transmission 
lines for more efficient use of hydroelectric 
Power; and to turn brackish or salt water 
into a fresh, potable product. 

To measure the world of interior would 
require stretching from the very center of 
the earth's crust to the moon. Interior scien- 
tists have been involved m everything from 
determining how heat flows from. deep with- 
in the earth to such projects as advising 
NASA about suitable landing places on the 
moon. 


The Bureau of Land Management“ role 
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and history are perhaps most consistent with 
the name of the Department of the Interior. 

Public lands presently consist of 175 mil- 
lion acres in the 11 most western continental 
States and 289 million acres in Alaska. The 
Bureau of Land Management administers 
and protects this last reserve of public do- 
main. The land is replete with minerals, 
fuels, timber, grazing land, wildlife, and an 
assortment of recreation opportunities. New 
legislation was enacted last fall to make it 
possible for BLM to use modern methods in 
getting the most public benefits from these 
tremendous reserves. 


New national seashores 


The National Park Service has seen recent, 
dramatic, and long overdue additions to its 
total facilities. Three beautiful new national 
seashores—Cape Cod, Point Reyes, and Padre 
Island—have been added to the system. Pas- 
sage of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund bill by the 88th Congress has opened 
the door for even more new park facilities. 
The Land and Water Conservation Fund 
sticker—costing $7 and entitling all occu- 
pants of an automobile to a year's admission 
to any national park or recreation area—is 
the means by which Federal, State, and local 
governments will be able to finance such 
new recreation areas. The total number of 
facilities involved is more than 2,000. 

The Wilderness Act, also passed by the 
88th Congress, provides for a system of spe- 
cifically designated wilderness areas in na- 
tional parks, forests, and wildlife refuges. 
In the poetic language of the bill, “wilder- 
ness” is described as “an area where the 
earth and its community of life are untram- 
meled by man, where man himself is a visitor 
who does not remain.” 

Promises of human resources 


In addition to all these responsibilities, 
Interior is very deeply involved in the prob- 
lems and promises of human resources. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Office of 
Territories are dedicated to bringing the resi- 
dents of our territorial islands, and the 
Eskimo and American Indian into the main- 
stream of American life. 

The effort is double-pronged. It is aimed 
at providing for these people every opportu- 
nity for education, employment, and decent 
housing; however, it encourages the preser- 
vation of distinctive traditions within the 
original native culture. The American 
Indian and his counterpart in Alaska and 
the territories is emerging as a full partici- 
pant in our modern world. But he's bring- 
ing with him his own cultural heritage and 
a set of values that strengthen our national 
fiber. 

Increased leisure, increased income, in- 
creased mobility—all these combine to make 
the use of our outdoors one of our great 
American pastimes, Interior is deeply con- 
cerned with preserving and improving the 
quality of our total environment as its use 
increases. Conservation today means pro- 
viding for outdoor recreation; it means 
channeling electricty over mountains and 
into regions that need it; it means joining 
hands with the scientists of the world to 
find cheap methods of desalting water; it 
means concern for the total environment and 
all its components—air-water-soll-minerals- 
wildlife-humanity itself. 

Or, as Secretary Udall expressed the con- 
cern recently: 

“Our resource problems in the 1960's are 
measured by the flyway of a bird, the length 
of a river, the half-life of an element, the 
path of a wind, the scope of the oceans, the 
shape of our cities. The years ahead will 
require both public and private conservation 
statesmanship of a high order.” 

Conservation is Interior’s principal job. 
The challenge is a worthy one and we can 
afford to give it no less than our best effort. 
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HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a great deal of pride 
that I avail myself of the opportunity at 
this time to insert into the Rxconp the 
contents of a booklet entitled “Guar- 
dians of Your Property and Welfare.” 

Under the able leadership of their 
highly regarded chief of police, Thomas 
J. O'Brien, this publication is being dis- 
tributed to every home in the city of 
Somerville, Mass., and is just another in- 
dication of the alertness and interest 
which that police department has for the 
citizens whom they serve. 


It is my thought that perhaps my col- 
leagues in the House will note this most 
worthy endeavor and will make appro- 
priate suggestions in their own areas: 
GUARDIANS OF YOUR PROPERTY AND WELFARE 


The Somerville Police Department is a 
community service as well as a law-enforce- 
ment agency. It is the guardian of your 
property and welfare. When law breakers 
infringe upon your security, it is the de- 
partment’s main function to provide pro- 
tection of life and property and to apprehend 
the criminal, Equally important, too, is the 
obligation and desire of the police depart- 
ment to continue its work in the prevention 
of crime. 

Much can be done in law enforcement and 
crime prevention through good cooperation 
between the citizens and the police depart- 
ment. The first step is a complete under- 
standing of the police department duties and 
the services it is prepared to give. It is 
desirable that every resident of our com- 
munity know what he can do to help the 
police, and himself, in the event of an 
emergency or in a general program of crime 
prevention. 

This publication contains important in- 
formation concerning the activities of your 
police department and some of the measures 
which contribute to your safety. We are 
grateful to the Somerville National Bank 
for making possible the publication of this 
booklet. It will be a valuable possession in 
every Somerville home. 

THomas J. O'BRIEN, 
Chief of Police, Somerville, Mass. 
THE CITIZEN'S PART IN CRIME PREVENTION 
How you can cooperate 

You can ald in the detection and suppres- 
sion of crime and thus protect your property 
and welfare by being alert and telephoning 
the police whenever you observe suspicious 
persons or happenings or hear unusual noises, 
either at your home or in the neighborhood. 
Do not attempt a investigation, nor 
turn on additional lights in the house or 
make a lot of noise. That will only put the 
person in question on guard and prevent his 
capture if he is a criminal. This is espe- 
cially true if you return home and find that 
the lighting arrangement has been changed 
during your absence. 

Don’t delay. Don’t look for an officer in 
the vicinity. Go to a telephone and quietly 


ment, state clearly and quickly: 
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1. The location where police are needed. 

2. What has happened. 

3. Your name, address, and telephone 
number from which you are calling. 

Your call will remain anonymous to the 
public. 

If possible, obtain description of the per- 
son or persons involved. If known, give 
names, sex, color, age, height, weight, cloth- 
ing worn, etc. 

If an automobile has been used, secure the 
registration number, make and type of car, 
color, and number of occupants. 

Cover as many of the above facts as you 
can. Additional ones are always useful. Be 
observant; in getting a description always 
look for distinctive marks and peculiarities 
of physical appearances, manner, voice, and 
dress. 


When your call is received by the police, 
squad cars are immediately directed to the 
scene by radio. No time is lost. A radio car 
will be at your doorstep shortly after you 
have hung up the telephone receiver. If the 
information has been received in time, there 
is a very good chance to apprehend the per- 
son or persons sought. 

If you witness an accident or crime, don't 
take it for granted that the police have been 
called. Telephone your police headquarters 
if no officers are about. No harm has been 
done if the incident has already been re- 
ported. If it was unreported, your action in 
telephoning may prevent or clear a crime, or 
even save a life, 

Suspicions are always valuable 

If you have a hunch that something is 
wrong, call the police. Whenever persons 
loiter about your house or neighborhood and 
it appears to you that they should be in- 
vestigated, do not hesitate to telephone the 
police at once. When something looks 
suspicious, do not wait until the damage has 
been done, but quickly communicate your 
suspicions to the police. Impress upon your 
family the necessity for cooperation by tele- 
phoning immediately. It's for your protec- 
tion. 

As the result of such cooperation, persons 
with criminal intent may be apprehended 
before they have had an opportunity to com- 
mit the crime. In some cases persons thus 
apprehended are found to have been respon- 
sible for other crimes. 

Suggestions to householders 


If you return home and find evidence that 
your home has been entered during your ab- 
please disturb nothing. Telephone 
the police at once from a neighbor’s phone. 
Leave everything exactly as you find it be- 
cause you might destroy valuable evidence, 
such as fingerprints, before the police arrive. 
A good rule to remember is “keep your eyes 
open and your hands in your pockets,” until 
the arrival of the police. 
When leaving for the evening 

1. Leave a light burning in the house. A 
second light upstairs is very helpful. 

2. Do not pull down window shades. 

3. Do not leave notes indicating the time 
you will return. 

4. Do not leave your key under the mat, 
over the door, or in the mailbox. 

5. Be sure that all doors and windows are 
securely locked. Get in the habit of double- 
locking the doors. 

6. Close the garage doors. Open doors re- 
veal your absence. 

7. Tell your neighbors how long you will 
be gone. Ask him to keep an eye on your 
house but not to divulge the information to 
anyone else. 


When leaving for an extended period 


1. Do not have the newspapers publish 
the fact that you are leaving. 

2. Stop the milkman and newspaper car- 
rier from making deliveries. 

3. Tell the mailman to hold or forward 
your mail or deliver it to a neighbor. 
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4. Arrange with a neighbor to remove ad- 
vertising matter and other articles which 
may be left on your porches. Such articles 
only advertise an unoccupied house and in- 
vite burglars. 

5. Notify the police when you are leaving 
the premises and the approximate date of 
your return so that a special watch may be 
made during your absence. We will check 
your residence daily or more often. 

6. Advise the police where you may be 
reached In an emergency. 

7. Remove all money, valuable jewelry and 
other articles that can be taken easily by a 
burglar. Do not hide money or other valu- 
ables under rugs, behind pictures, in the 
crockery, or in any mattresses, as these are 
the first places a thief will look. Instead, 
remove them from the house and put them 
in a safe place. 

8. Inspect all doors and windows before 
leaving to make certain they are securely 
locked. 

PRECAUTIONARY ADVICE 
Door locks and window fastenings 

First of all, consider whether there are any 
outstanding door keys in the possession of 
former tenants. They could easily have 
duplicate keys and return at any time to 
commit a crime. 

Carefully examine the defenses of your 
home. Close inspection may convince you 
that they are inadequate. 

Doors should be equipped with modern effi- 
cient locks. Cylinder lock with the dead lock 
feature are recommended. Avoid locks of the 
old bit-key type. They are of such simple 
construction that they are easily opened. All 
doors should be carefuly examined to see 
whether it is possible to insert a knife blade 
or thin strip of celluloid behind the door- 
stop and thus push back the nose of the 


lock bolt. This can be remedied by using a 


safety strike to replace the strike now em- 
ployed, or by driving a metal wedge or corru- 
gated wood fasteners between the door stop 
and the strike plate. Always make it a prac- 
tice to double-lock doors when going out. 

It may be advisable to place chain or bar 
guards on the inside of all outside doors. 
These inexpensive little devices are excellent 
protection for a woman, yet they enable her 
to open the door and see who is there with- 
out danger of the person outside forcing his 
way in. 

Catches are available for window sashes 
which allow the window to be opened just 
so far. They are inexpensive and may be 
applied easily. 

Solicitors and peddlers 

There are many fine companies whose rep- 
resentatives are of sound character and who 
serve the community with very good prod- 
ucts. These people are proud to quickly 
and fully identify themselves and the com- 
panies they represent. 

However, many daylight burglaries in resi- 
dential districts are committed by unknown 
solicitors who enter homes which they find 
are unoccupied. They have an apparently 
legitimate excuse for being in the neigh- 
borhood, and for that reason it is extremely 
difficult for the police to catch them in the 
act. Large companies may use 25 or more 
persons in a neighborhood on 1 day, canvass 
it thoroughly and move on to another lo- 
cality the second day. Sometimes among 
their solicitors are persons of criminal ten- 
dencies who do not hesitate to “prowl” a 
house. 

Extreme caution should be used in paying 
money in advance to an improperly identi- 
fied solicitor. He may not deliver the article 
you ordered. 

Never permit an unidentified solicitor or 
other stranger to enter your house, but make 
him transact his business on the porch or 
doorway, preferably with the inside chain 
on the door. Don't let him stand in the 
open doorway while you go into another 
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part of the house for your purse. Shut him 
out and then go for your money. 

Buy no merchandise from strangers who 
give the impression that the goods offered 
are a great bargain. Many times they will 
be found to be faked or stolen property. 
In this case, it is advisable to call the police 
at once. 


Beware of strangers with pretexts 


Demand to see the credentials of any un- 
known man who represents himself as a pub- 
lic utility employee and wants to enter 
your home. If in doubt, call the police. 
Remember that today’s crook does not look 
like a thug. Don't trust persons with whom 
you come in contact because they are pros- 
perous looking, are smooth talkers, and have 
polished manners. Under no circumstances 
should you inform strangers of your neigh- 
bor's absence. 

Watch your money 


Your purse may be stolen if you lay it 
down on counters while examining merchan- 
dise. Hold your purse tightly while walking 
on the street or it may be taken by purse 
snatchers before you realize it. Most of 
them are young men or boys. One may re- 
Main at the wheel of a getaway car while 
the other gets out, asks you some questions, 
then grabs your purse. Call for help loudly. 

Pickpockets are active in crowds of all 
kinds. Watch your valuables if anyone 
pushes or jostles you, or places a newspaper 
close to your face. 

Do not cash a check if you have any doubt. 
If a person offers a personal check for busi- 
ness dealings, do not accept for amounts of 
more than the value of goods purchased. 
Identifications of questionable persons may 
be made by checking your telephone book or 
city directory. Know your endorser. Signa- 
ture or endorsements should be made in your 
presence, even if the check has to be re-signed 
80 reendorsed. 


Questionable charitable organizations 


Beware of unscrupulous promoters who 
solicit you by telephone, mail, or in person, 
requesting that you contribute toward a 
charity or benefit sponsored by some obscure 
organization. Do not respond with money 
to telephone solicitations. Ask the party 
who telephones you for a reputable local ref- 
erence and satisfy yourself of the merit of 
the before committing yourself. If 
Solicitation is made in person, ask for an 
identification card. Otherwise, check with 
the police department. 

Don’t make these mistakes 

Many overcoats and hats are stolen from 
restaurants. Watch yours. 

Small articles should not be carelessly al- 
lowed to remain on the sidewalk, lawn, or 
porch, or other places easily accessible to 
the general public. Children are tempted 
to take such articles when the opportunity 
presents itself. Don't tempt anyone. 

Never leave valuable clothing, furs, or 
rugs on the line to be aired when you are 
going out. They may not be there when 
you come back. 

When you are having parties or enter- 
taining guests, do not leave pocketbooks, 
coats, or other valuables lying in the bed- 
room or other downstairs rooms unless you 
are positive that the windows are securely 
locked and that no intruders can gain un- 
observed entrance into the room. 

-Don't invite burglars by leaying your 
watch or rings where they may be seen from 
a window after washing your hands or 
dishes. 

Keep a list of your valuables 

Make a record of the number, monograms, 
initials, and jewelers’ scratch marks on your 
valuables. Have an accurate description so 
that if stolen, there will be a better chance 
to identify and recover them. Also, keep 
records of the numbers on automobiles, fire- 
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arms, watches, bicycles, and electric motors 
of all kinds on washers, fans, sweepers, etc. 
A record of your savings bonds should also 
be kept in a place other than with the 


Your duty in the prosecution of offenders 

In many fields, particularly that of las- 
Civiousness and other sex offenses, witnesses 
or complainants are sometimes reluctant to 
appear when trial is necessary. Sex offenders 
have been classified as physical cowards or 
Persons of unbalanced or deficient mental- 
ity. These characteristics make them par- 
ticularly dangerous if their careers are not 
checked by arrest and conviction, Failure 
to press cases and testify when necessary 
may result in continuance of the career of 
One of these until serious harm or death may 
be inflicted upon some hapless child. If 
you have facts concerning one of these mat- 
ters, it is your duty to testify. The depart- 
Ment will respect your confidences, and it 
is the usual practice of the local press to 
withhold names of witnesses and others 
innocently involved. 

You and your automobile 

Lock your car when parking to prevent 
auto thefts. Stolen cars are used in most 
Major crimes today. Lock your car doors to 
Prevent the theft of packages while you are 
gone. When putting the car away, lock the 
Car as well as the garage doors. 

Motorists should frequently check on their 
Spare tires, license plates, and other acces- 
Sories and see to it that they are securely 
fastened. 

Motor vehicle laws are made to prevent loss 
Of life, limb or property. Highways are un- 
Safe if the public fails to cooperate. Every 
Officer has tion in law observance as 
his objective. He wants your cooperation to 
prevent violations. By giving continuous 
attention to this policy, you may contribute 
to the saving of human life. Failing to do 
80, you may share a tragic responsibility. 

We're holding your son 


“We're holding your son” or “Your daugh- 
ter has been hurt” are just as dreaded calls 
for the police to make as for you to receive. 
But, unfortunately, such calls are on the 
increase and drinking is primarily 
to blame. Youth, automobiles and drinking 
form an unholy trio closely alined with 
shame, pain, and death. What can be done 
about the curse of teenage drinking and 
driving? It's hard to say. Maybe it's closer 
family unity—warm hearts, fair minds and 
Understanding to prevent such situations. 
Plus stern, exacting discipline when this 
Ulness of youth” starts. 

Your relationship to juvenile delinquency 

Most murderers and other felons have a 
crime record from small offenses during 
Childhood. Setting a good example is a great 
Torce in the lives of young people. Every 
Citizen should give special heed to his con- 
duct whon in the company of young folks. 
A poor example of lack of restraint, indul- 
Bence in petty gambling, irresponsibility or 
intemperance, sets a poor standard for the 
Observant youngsters. His imitation of his 
elders in that respect may start him toward 
the career which makes it necessary for the 
community to have a constant armed guard 
Over the lives and property of its citizens. 
Be a good pal to youngsters. 

Warn children against sex offenders 


Tell your children not to be friendly 
towards strangers and to shun any advances 
Made toward them, Boys and girls should 
be warned not to accept rides from strangers 
Under any circumstances. Report license 
Plate numbers of those who try “pickups.” 
Any young person who has to walk through 
Any lonesome, sparsely populated area at any 
time of the day or night, should take a com- 
Panion along. If you learn of any accosters, 
notify the police at once and cooperate with 
them fully, 
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Protect your child 

Highway accidents to are not 
always the motorist’s fault. But, any in- 
jury, no matter how caused, can bring un- 
told grief to the family. Please insist that 
your children do not play on the street. 
Schools and police teach safety, but it is the 
parents who can best influence the child to 
practice the rules of safety at all times. 
Remember—there are no spare parts for the 
human body. 


If stopped by police 

Do not be offended if questioned as to your 
identity and business by a police officer. His 
assignments and rountine duty often require 
the identification of persons, Be glad that 
he is on the job. Remember, his job re- 
quires that he risk his life if necessary to 
protect you. Reputable persons have noth- 
ing to fear from the police. 

Your police department is anxious to give 
you the maximum protection possible with 
the personnel and equipment available. We 
solicit your cooperation in assisting the 
police department to keep Somerville a re- 
spected and law-abiding community. 

LAWRENCE F. BRETTA, 
Mayor. 

Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, 
Chie} of Police. 


Character Cannot Be Legislated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the character of the American 
people, nourished under a government of 
law with respect for liberty, has been the 
solid foundation upon which we built a 
great nation. Our emergence as a world 
power, the leader of nations, was not 
accomplished through a Government 
order. Rather we became this great 
Nation because of the initiative, the 
sacrifices, and the vision of our fore- 
fathers. The challenge of freedom built 
character into our people and character 
brought forth greatness in the land. 

Somewhere along the line in the past 
30 years, this tremendous heritage has 
been lost. Too many have been willing 
to listen to the siren song of office seekers 
who appeal to the lowest common de- 
nominator among us in the quest for 
votes. We have traded initiative, the 
willingness to do and dare, the pioneer- 
ing spirit which led us from Lexington to 
leadership in space, for the soft life, the 
Federal handout. The result is that 
strength has been traded for weakness 
and character is no longer a sought-for 
goal of every American. 

In spite of the promises of the Great 
Society, character must be developed 
through adherence to moral laws, 
strength of purpose, and a determina- 
tion to preserve and cherish our heritage 
of liberty which was purchased for us 
by the toil of our fathers and the blood 
of many who died on lonely battlefields 
so that we could remain free. Character 
cannot be legislated; it cannot be pur- 
chased; it cannot be developed by bribery 
or promises of something for nothing. 
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Character must come from the inner- 
most recesses of a man’s soul. In the 
mad search for votes, L.B.J. and the 


Great Society proponents are robbing 
future generations of Americans of that 
precious ingredient, character. 

The Warner & Swasey Co., in an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in News- 
week of September 6, has given us a 
message on character that should be an 
inspiration to those who hope that 
America will once again embrace the 
American dream of liberty and justice 
which once was the hope of all mankind. 
I include the copy from the Warner & 
Swasey ad at this point: 

We Mass PRODUCE ALMOST EVERYTHING IN 
THis COUNTY—EXÇEPT CHARACTER 

It used to be that when you wanted some- 
thing, you worked to earn it. Now you stage 
a riot and get it given to you at someone 
else's expense. 

If your father or grandfather lost his job, 
he took whatever work he could get, and he 
went (probably walked miles) to where 
there was work—any honest work—being 
done. Now hordes of relief “clients” refuse 
a job unless it is to their liking, and they 
demand the job be brought to them in their 
community. 

This Nation was built by immigrants (be- 
ginning in the 1600's and earlier) who 
struggled here for opportunity, and would 
have scorned the false idea of “something 
for nothing.” Now it seems to be an almost 
universal (and all too often the only) am- 
bition, 

It used to take a lifetime of gruelling work 
and scrimping for a family or a country to 
earn a little surplus, a taste of security. 
Now mobs of stupid students and whole 
emerging nationg demand they be given it, 
out of your earnings and with no effort on 
their part. 

Minority groups all over the earth seem 
to think the world owes them ev 
they want. So vicious destructiveness makes 
necessary higher taxes to pay for more police 
to protect decent citizens; higher taxes for 
playgrounds and parks which hoodlums 
promptly make unsafe; higher taxes for 
schooling for gangs who don't seem to want 
or are unable to be educated. The minority 
groups whose rights no one seems to con- 
sider are the taxpayers and decent citizens— 
who may have been pampering evil too long. 


Park Concessions Measure Is Unnecessary 
and Bad 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 2091) relating to 
the establishment of concession policies in 


the areas administered by National Park 
Service and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 2091 
is an unnecessary bill and a bad bill. 

Those who have opposed the bill are de- 
scribed as people who fail to appreciate 
the special problems and difficulties of 
park concessioners. They are saying that 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the Committee on Appropriations, 
and the Comptroller General of the Unit- 
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ed States, all of whom have seriously 
criticized concession operations of the 
Park Service in the past, have no appre- 
ciation of the concessioners’ problems 
and difficulties. What they say is non- 
sense. The criticisms I speak about were 
issued only after the most detailed in- 
vestigations including congressional 
hearings. 

The supporters of this bill tell us the 
legislation is urgently needed and has 
been endorsed by the National Park Serv- 
ice, by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
by many organizations and individuals 
familiar with the problem in the National 
Park Service. They claim that the bill is 
necessary to make adequate, private 
financing available to Park Service con- 
eessioners for the building or acquisition 
of improvements. 

The problem, they say, is that conces- 
sioners are having or will have difficulty 
in obtaining financing for their improve- 
ments. 

There are over 140 major concession- 
ers in our National Park system. Ob- 
viously they have had financing in the 
past. Probably the vast majority will 
be able to obtain necessary capita] in the 
future, regardless of passage of this bill. 

We all know how in recent years the 
public has increased its use of our Na- 
tional Park areas. In 1962 there were 
82 million visits. In 1964, that figure 
exceeded 110 million. And the first 5 
months of 1965 show almost a 7 percent 
increase over the same period last year. 
This upward trend gives every indication 
of continuing. I think it is fair to ask 
whether year after year more and more 
millions of visitors would be coming to 
our National Park areas if the conces- 
sioners there were not able to furnish 
them the services they need and want. 

We hear of no great financing prob- 
lem for concessioners operating in the 
National Forests or at reservoir projects 
of the Corps of Engineers. I know of no 
basic differences between the major con- 
cessioners there and the concessioners 
of the National Park Service. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the policies and contracts 
under which the Forest Service and the 
Corps concessioners operate are on the 
whole less liberal to the concessioner 
than those of the National Park Service. 
Great and growing use of parks and rec- 
reation areas carries with it an outstand- 
ing opportunity for concessioners to sell 
goods and services at a fair profit. No 
other factor I can imagine would be 
more conducive to the attraction of cap- 
ital for the financing of concessioner im- 
provement. Last year, the Bureau of 
the Budget wrote to the Secretary of the 
Interior concerning a proposed bill to 
guarantee loans to concessioners. 

The Bureau did not suppport the pro- 
posed guarantee legislation. In its let- 
ter to the Secretary, it offered some in- 
teresting comments. It said that the 
Bureau had not seen even a rough esti- 
mate of the extent to which concessions 
had been unable in the past to obtain 
adequate financing. Then it stated, and 
I quote: 

The high investment record of. concession- 
ers in recent years, coupled with the outlook 
for a rapid and continuing rise in the recrea- 
tion-seeking population, combine to argue 
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that capital is now and will likely in the fu- 
ture be available to existing and potential 
concessioners for development purposes to a 
greater extent than in the past. 


I simply am not convinced that the 
basic problem about which the hue and 
cry is being raised is of such serious gen- 
eral importance that an act of Congress 
is necessary. 

The record simply does not demon- 
strate that the changes the bill would 
make are necessary in order to influence 
sources of capital more favorably to- 
ward Park Service concessioners. 


Girl Scout Roundup 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the Girl Scout Roundup which visited 
Idaho for 2 colorful weeks a short time 
ago had something of the greatness of a 
panoramic service in a great cathedral 
that took a long time in the building. 
Compared to the years of preparation 
the service was short, but its effects will 
certainly endure through the years. 

Surely the roundup taught us a lot 
about America, with its 9,000 senior Girl 
Scouts and 2,000 administrative person- 
nel from all over our Nation. And 
surely the event taught us a lot about 
Idaho, too. It gave Idaho a real chal- 
lenge and we simply had to measure up 
to it. Preparing for a Girl Scout 
roundup is like preparing for no other 
convention or meeting or similar event 
in the world. The coming and going of 
the biggest roundup marked the termina- 
tion of months and even years of work 
for many Idahoans and hundreds of 
northwest people from neighboring 
States, too. 

First there was a great concerted effort 
on the part of devoted State officials and 
many private citizens to see that Idaho 
was selected for the roundup. Idaho’s 
Girl Scout leaders, many of whom had 
gained national prominence, were a big 
force in bringing Idaho to the attention 
of national scouting authorities. The 
choice was made and Idaho had to pre- 
pare the site at Farragut on Lake Pend 
Oreille by getting rid of a city-size foun- 
dation—that of the famous wartime 
naval base—and giving the land back to 
nature. It was a Paul Bunyan sized 
task. But Idaho National Guard units 
and Army Reserve units made the old 
concrete foundations disappear and 
greenery start growing again. Great 
trenches were bulldozed out of the earth, 
the rubble was bulldozed in and the 
ground covered with fertile soil again. 
Roads were opened up and the five great 
centers which had housed the Navy's 
trainees became ideal camping ground. 
Water lines, and sanitary facilities were 
built. 

Idaho's Girl Scouts made trial runs 
with other councils of the Girl Scouts 
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Ninth Region. They tested equipment, 
kept comprehensive weather reports, 
charted the camping areas, hiked trails, 
and timed them for patrols and troop- 
sized groups. They did a job worthy of 
the devotion demonstrated by our space 
technicians in readying an astronauts 
jaunt out of our world. Other groups of 
State, and Federal workers and private 
personnel checked all the area surround- 
ing for standards in good water, sanitary 
conditions, level spaces for pitching 
tents, and setting up supervisors for the 
visiting campers following the roundup 
spread far and wide over the area near 
Farragut. There was also the necessity 
of setting up security measures with po- 
lice, sheriffs, and hospitals. Several 
thousand people were placed near the 
roundup through these efforts. As an 
example of hospitality, the 40 of Idaho’s 
famous Basque dancers who performed 
at the rendezvous entertainments were 
housed and fed by ladies of Coeur 
d'Alene. All in all it was an effort in 
which hundreds participated, and thou- 
sands were accommodated. 

It proved something big for Idaho. 

Not only can we thank the Girl Scouts 
for bringing Idaho a great event and 
great demonstration of Americanism in 
action, we can thank the Girl Scouts for 
teaching us something about ourselves. 
As Idahoans we found that though our 
population is not large, we can tackle the 
large problems worthy of the future of 
our big State. We found that we can 
work together for an ideal and made the 
work bring results. 

The proof of the accomplishment is 
that now Idaho has been selected to host 
the Boy Scouts World Jamboree in 1967. 
Governor Smylie has pointed out that 
the Boy Scouts jamboree as an interna- 
tional event will be larger than the 
roundup, which was more national in 
scope. This time, Idaho will be playing 
host to the free world. It is a happy 
thing that the Girl Scouts have given us 
such a wonderful experience in playing 
host to our own United States. Thanks 
to their honoring us with a truly big, all- 
American event we learned to become 
good hosts on e statewide scale. 


Home Rule for District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of Congress we have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe at first hand here in 
Washington the widespread support of 
the citizens of the District of Columbia 
for the administration's proposed home- 
rule legislation. Time after time Dis- 
trict residents, from both political par- 
ties, have demonstrated their desire for 
legislation that would give them the 
right to handle their own local govern- 
mental affairs. It is timely to note, 
however, that there is also considerable 
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Support from other parts of the Nation 
for District of Columbia home rule. I 
Would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues an excellent editorial in sup- 
Port of this legislation which appeared 
in the Nutley Sun, published in Nutley, 
N.J., on September 9. Under unanimous 
Consent, I include this editorial in the 
Recorp following my remarks: 
Home RULE For DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


Citizens of the Nation’s Capital are denied 
the right to elect their government to operate 
the city. For years this right has been exer- 
cised by a congressional committee, 

Lately there has been agitation by the citi- 
wens of Washington, D.C., for legislation per- 
8 them to elect their own representa- 

ves. 

President Johnson has called for adoption 
Of such legislation, At the moment control 
of this legislation rests with the congressional 
District Committee. 

Congressional committees, long dominated 
by southern Democrats, haye constantly been 
influenced by southern legislators. The ma- 
jority of Washington, D.C., citizens are Negro. 
It is common knowledge in the Nation's 
Capital that a great number of Congressmen 
fear that home rule for Washington, D.C., 
Will place the Negro voters in a position to 
Control the city government. It is this fear 
that is behind the effort to suppress home 
Tule legislation for Washington, D.C. 

The time has long since passed when citil- 
Zens across theh country can indulge them- 
Selves in the luxury of provincial interests. 
We must recognize that what is bad for the 
Citizens of one city also adversely affects us 
and, conversely, what is good for the citizens 
Of one city may well be a benefit to the 
Citizens of another city. 

We are living in one big America. It be- 
longs to all of us. This sprawling continent 
of ours is much like the human body. When 
& person’s toe hurts, the nerve system relays 
the message to the mind. Likewise, when 
Los Angeles, Calif., ahs a race riot, it affects 
Citizens in cities on the east coast. 

Not only js there a oneness in this country 
but with modern-day transportation and 
Communication inventions, the one world 
the late Wendell Willkie wrote about 20 years 
ago is now a reality. 

So—we urge our citizens to write their 
Members of and the President urg- 
ing adoption of home rule legislation for the 
Nation's Capital. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp I would like to in- 
Clude my newsletter to the people of the 
tds District of Alabama for June 24, 

5: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim MARTIN, Seventh 
District, Alabama) 
TWO KINDS OF AMERICANS 

Last Thursday the House honored two 
young Americans, James A. McDivitt and 
Edward H. White, the Gemini-4 astronauts, 
Major McDivitt, who will soon become a 
Ueutenant colonel, had a few words to say, 
but the few words could well be read care- 
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fully by all Americans. Standing in the well 
of the House, this courageous and upstand- 
ing young man declared: 

“Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, I 
am absolutely overwhelmed at being here 
today. 

“I can remember a long time ago when I 
was a young boy I dreamed about coming to 
Washington and possibly, with luck, being 
able to sit up there. (Pointing to the visi- 
tors’ gallery) I do not believe I ever gave it a 
thought of being able to stand down here. 

“I think in those days I felt much more 
significant than I do today. 

“Our flight, and in the last few days back 
here on earth again, has taught me that one 
or two people are so very insignificant when 
I think the destiny of our country has been 
molded within these very walls. It is being 
molded here today and will be tomorrow and 
forever. 

“I really do not have anything to say ex- 
cept just one thing: I am very happy and 
very proud to be an American.” 

On the same day that Major McDivitt pro- 
claimed to the House and to the Nation, “I 
am very happy and very proud to be an 
American,” another group of young Ameri- 
cans were in the Capitol. Some of them 
were college students, and in contrast to the 
clean-cut, neat appearance, and straightfor- 
ward look of McDivitt and White, many of 
them were unwashed, unshaven, ill-clothed, 
and surly, They were calling on Members of 
Congress to demand that the legally elected 
Congressmen from Mississippi be unseated 
and replaced by the Negro candidates of the 
so-called Freedom Party, which had no legal 
standing at the time of the election in 
November. 

ECHO COMMUNIST LIES 

But these students were not only demand- 
ing that Members of Congress betray their 
oath of office by taking an unconstittuional 
action, they were castigating our country for 
the war in Vietnam, the efforts to help the 
people of the Dominican Republic to thwart 
the Communists. These students who have 
enjoyed the blessings of liberty, who are be- 
ing educated in some of the best schools in 
the world, had the gall, in at least one con- 
gressional office, to accuse American soldiers 
of being murderers. They castigated the 
United States, their homeland, for fighting 
against Communist aggression in Korea and 
said the military services of this country were 
devoted to turning out professional killers. 
They blamed America for the troubles in 
Asia and South America and excused com- 
pletely the Communists whose aggression 
and subversion is the sole cause of military 
action in the world today, the sole cause of 
our boys dying in defense of freedom, the 
sole cause of the terror and murder which 
has been brought to many countries in 
Africa, Asia, and South America. 

There were two kinds of Americans in the 
Capitol last. week. Two young men who 
have made a contribution to mankind, who 
are dedicated to service to their country and 
to their fellowmen. These two men are 
happy and proud to be Americans. The 
others have contributed nothing to their 
country, to the world, and in many cases, 
even to themselves. They have been willing 
to take from their parents, their schools, 
whoever offered them a handout. They are 
ashamed to be Americans and are doing their 
best to pull down the country and the great 
traditions and ideals which have offered 
greater hope to more human beings than any 
other dream in the whole history of man- 
kind. Whom do you choose for your heroes? 

WHAT PRICE GREAT SOCIETY PROSPERITY? 


In spite of all the talk about the war on 
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tuce is up 15 to 39 cents a head in many 
areas, and meats haye increased about 
10 percent. Behind these higher costs are 
bankrupt Democrat farm programs which 
have helped neither the farmer, grocer, nor 
consumer. In States like California, Florida, 
and Ohio, fruits and vegetables are rotting 
because of a shortage of farmworkers created 
by short-sighted Johnson administration 
labor policies. In addition, the big spend- 
ing programs of Lyndon Johnson are the 
main cause of inflated prices, so your dollar 
just won't buy as much as it once did. 

While figures are confusing, and not many 
people like to read them, here are a few to 
think about. The administration brags 
about cutting taxes, but early in 1969 the 
combined employer end employee payroll tax 
for social security will take $492.80 out of 
the first 65.800 of income. This is more 
soci2! security tax than the average worker 
now pays in income tax, and his income tax 
will still be collected at the same or higher 
rate. More will be taken out of your pay- 
check for social security beginning next Jan- 
uary than you received in the much pub- 
licized 1964 tax cut. 

The new Johnson increase in the debt 
limit is 844 billion over the permanent debt 
ceiling of $285 billion. It's costing the 
American taxpayers $11 billion every year 
just to pay the interest on this debt, and it's 
still going up. 

The Great Society programs are not free. 
You will be paying for them for the rest of 
your lives, and what is even worse, your 
children and their children will be paying 
for them throughout all their lifetimes. 

Isn't it time the American people helped 
those of us in Congress who believe in sound 
money and responsible spending to put a 
stop to bigger and bigger Federal programs? 
Put a stop to putting more and more people 
on welfare in an endless quest for votes? 
It’s time we face up to fiscal responsibility 
before it's too late. 


Congressman Frank Annunzio Com- 
mended for Helping Expose GI “Juice 
Racket” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chi- 
cago’s American in its September 12 
edition carried an exceptional editorial 
praising our colleague FRANK ANNUNZIO 
for the notable service he has been per- 
forming to protect members of our 
Armed Forces from loan-shark 
operations. 

I should like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention today to the editorial I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp and an article by Mr. 
Robert Gruenberg, head of the Chicago's 
American Washington Bureau, in which 
the work of Congressman ANNUNZIO is 
spelled out more completely. 

It is particularly significant that Con- 
gressman Annunzio should have made 
this very important contribution even 
though he is a freshman Congressman. 
Those of us who have known Mr. An- 
Nunzio for many years are not surprised, 
however. FRANK ANNUNZIO brings to 
the Congress three decades of intensive 
work in the field of social justice. 
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During the administration of the late 
Adlai Stevenson as Governor of Illinois, 
Frank Annunzio distinguished himself 
as an outstanding director of labor. 

He is a school teacher by profession 
and during the past three decades he has 
utilized his excellent qualifications in a 
never ending struggle to serve his fellow- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us as Members of 
this Congress can be proud of the tribute 
paid our colleague by this very influen- 
tial Chicago newspaper. 

The editorial and article follow: 

Tue GI Juice Racker 


Representative FRANK ANNUNZIO, fresh- 
man Democrat from Chicago, has been doing 
a notable service for men in the Armed 
Forces. Since Congress convened, AN- 
wUNIZIO has been attacking a shameful loan- 
shark operation that victimizes servicemen, 
and has finally prodded the Defense Depart- 
ment into taking some action. Last Wed- 
nesday Cyrus Vance, Deputy Secretary of De- 
tense, ordered that military installations fur- 
nish facilities for at least one credit union 
“where feasible.” 

That’s a start, but it’s a long way from a 
solution. Hearings before a subcommittee of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
have disclosed a GI “juice” operation of vast 
extent that seems to have official sanction. 
Loan shark companies—some of them di- 
rected by retired generals and admirals— 
have been squeezing exorbitant interest rates 
out of servicemen, and enforcing collections 
by bringing pressure on commanding officers 
and invoking the threat of courtmartial, 

The subcommittee hearings, set in motion 
by AxNUNzio, revealed that some loan 
sharks have been servicemen short- 
term interest rates up to 50 percent a year, 
Among the worst offenders, according to An- 
Nunzio, is Federal Services Corp., a world- 
wide money-lending concern now under in- 
vestigation by various Federal agencies and 
the West German Government. f 

Of the 12 members of FSC's board of di- 
rectors, ANNUNZIO said, 8 are retired generals 
or admirals. Presumably they are considered 
experts on ways of putting pressure on en- 
listed men—and just possibly on wielding 
influence in the Defense Department, whose 
reluctance to act is otherwise hard to explain. 

This setup seems ideal for a slightly dis- 
guised juice racket. The clients, for the 
most part; are young men with little experi- 
ence in money matters; their income is guar- 
anteed, and they can’t skip out on their 
debts. We hope ANNuUNzIO’s subcommittee 
keeps on top of this operation and forces a 
thoroughgoing cleanup. 


Untren STATES Acts To Ficut “GI Juice” 
OPERATION AT MILITARY BASES 


(By Robert Gruenberg) 


Wasnincton.—That serviceman, ready to 
give “all” for his country, many times must 
ante up “all” or nearly all, of his paycheck 
to sharp money lenders—in "GT juice.” 

What's worse, some of the brains“ back- 
ing the operation, are retired admirals and 
generals. 

When soldiers falter in paying off on the 
officially sanctioned military “juice” scheme, 
pressure is brought on their commanding 
officers. A court martial charging failure 
to pay “just debts,” may result. 

That's the issue on which freshman Rep- 
resentative Frank ANNUNZIO, Chicago Dem- 
ocrat, has been battling the Defense Depart- 
ment all year and will take up again Monday. 

ORDERS CREDIT UNION 


Yesterday, he finally got the military to 
take the first counteraction—however Um- 
ited. Cyrus Vance, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, ordered that military installations 

de accommodations, “where feasible,” 
Lor at least one credit union, 
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The purpose, said Vance, ts to encourage 
“reasonable rates of interest,” and to combat 
“usury” or the patronage of usurious lend- 
ers. 
Vance's directive applies only to bases in 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

The move by the Deputy Secretary comes 
in the wake of hearings—sparked by AN- 
nuwzio—before the Domestic Finance Sub- 
committee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Chairman of both the committee and the 
subcommittee, is WRIGHT PATMAN, Democrat, 
of Texas, foe of interlocking bank director- 
ates, high-interest rates, and a 
of the money-lending fraternity. 
given ANNUNZIO encouragement to take a 
leading part in the investigation. 

Hearings earlier this year disclosed that 
loan sharks had charged servicemen short- 
term interest rates adding up to as much as 
50 percent a year at some bases. 

Next Monday, a second series of hearings 
will begin. A principal witness, said AN- 
NUNZIO, will be A. J. Ray, whom the Con- 
gressman identified as a Columbus, Ga., auto 
dealer. 

BIG LENDING FIRM 

ANNUNZIO said Ray is expected to tell of 
his $50,000-a-month dealings with the Fed- 
eral Services Corp. which the Chicago Rep- 
resentative described as “a worldwide lending 
organization primarily engaged in the busi- 
ness of making auto and personal loans to 
servicemen.” 

During the hearings last June, ANNUNZIO 
said, it was pointed out that FSC is under 
investigation by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the t of Labor, the Internal 
Revenue Service, and West German tax 
authorities. 

ANNUNZIO; in a speech on the House floor 
on July 19, charged the firm with tactics 
that “abuse servicemen.” these tac- 
tics, he said, were nonexistent insurance, 
refusal to refund overpayments, mishandling 
of repossessions, and excess interest charges. 

BOARD HAS “TOP BRASS” 

Eight of the firm's 12-man board of di- 
rectors, he told his colleagues in Congress, 
“are retired admirals or generals.” 

He also cited testimony from Lt. Col. Clyde 
L. Griffith, judge advocate at Fort Myer, Va., 
who called FSC's lending and auto financing 
practices “unethical and vicious,” while Lt. 
Col. Daniel Ghent of Fort Gordon, Ga., 
also a judge advocate, said the company's 
practices were “extortion, pure and simple.” 

A third witness, Paul Zurkowski, a former 
judge advocate at Fort Irwin, Calif, and 
now an assistant to Representative ROBERT 
KASTENMEIER, Democrat of Wisconsin, called 
the company a “camp followers operation.” 

ANNUNZIO, in a letter dated July 29, re- 
minded Norman Paul, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower, that 3 weeks earlier, 
on June 19,, he had asked that the company 
be placed “off limits” to military personnel. 

RECEIVES A REPLY 


On July 21, Paul replied that steps were be- 
ing taken “to protect servicemen against the 
types of abuses to which the subcommittee 
has so usefully directed public attention.” 

But, as for Ax NUN request, said Paul, 
“It is not contemplated at this time that the 
Defense Department will place the Federal 
Services Corp. off limits.” 

One of the reasons for the Defense De- 
partment's lack of action, Ax NUNTIO said he 
was informed, “is that Federal Services oper- 
ations are no worse than other finance com- 
panies that prey on servicemen. 

WON'T TAKE ISSUE 


“I will not take issue with that statement 

except to wonder aloud, if this is so, why the 

ent of Defense has not done some- 

thing a long time ago about these other com- 
panies,” ANNUNZIO said. He added: 

“I suggest it is time the top brass take no- 
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tice of what the fleld officers have to say 
about Federal Services. 

“Vance’s order calling for credit unions, is 
only a step in the right direction. 

“The Defense Department should have 
gone further, and ordered the same protec- 
tion for GI's overseas.” 

In the 9 months ending June 30, it was 
reported, Federal Services business volume 
reached 601.4 million. The year before, 
FSO netted $49.7 million in the 9-month pe- 
riod. 

According to company officials, however, Its 
profits in the same period declined from 
$699,000 to $525,000 because of higher in- 
come taxes and business costs. 


Our American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 30, 1965 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial written for the East Side News 
several years ago by the late Harry H. 
Schlacht. 


All through his life Harry Schlacht 
spoke and wrote on the glories and bless- 
ings of our American system when this 
Nation was being attacked by Commu- 
nists within and without. He was among 
those who exposed the perils of commu- 
nism which threatened the American way 
of life. For these exposes he was hon- 
ored by the U.S. Army, the U.S, Navy 
and scores of patriotic organizations. 

“Our American Heritage” is as timely 
today as it was when it was originally 
written and I commend it to my col- 
leagues: 

Our AMERICAN HERITAGE 
(By the late Harry H. Schlacht) 

(Nore.—The late noted newspaperman, 
Harry H. Schlacht, was an editorial writer 
with a vivid pen. His “Our American Heri- 
tage” is a must reading for all East Side 
News readers, others, and to all peoples 
everywhere who cherish freedom — Anx E. 
EISENSTEIN,) 

Wherein lies the greatness of America? 
Because it is the home of liberty. Because 
it is the last refuge of freemen under God. 
Because it is the place where we are privi- 
leged to utter the three precious words: “I 
am free.” 

The sturdy quality of our early American 
leadership was born of prayers and fellow- 
ship with God. We can tread the earth up- 
Tight and measure with the power of our 
brain and the sinew of our strength with 
our fellow man. We have a government 
which we help to make and an opportunity 
which we help to create. We are neither 
serí nor slave. We aré free Americans. 

Our future lies with those who will tear 
asunder the shackles of slavery and reassert 
their faith in man’s dignity. Proud of the 
power of our country, we can be prouder 
still of our unflinching defense of the rights 
of man, 

Our liberty took fire in the resurgent bless- 
ings of the teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Our light of liberty has been kept 
burning through the blood baths of the 
years. The anvil upon which our liberty 
was fashioned was a hard anvil, Its ring, 
when struck, was a ring of justice. Mighty 
hands and sinews of a superior strength 
struck against its hard surface before our 
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Nation will be secure. 
Strength of America rests on the proposition 
that its people shall know that truth shall 
Make them free. 

Today there are traitors in our midst, who 


g 
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lust. It is seeking complete domination over 
the lives, the thoughts, the hearts, and 


the Christian, Once religion is destroyed, 
Communism is ready for its coup de grace. 
The common man will find himself expend- 
able in a labor camp or on a battlefield, or 
Wherever the ruthless communistic leaders 
May wish to bring about his liquidation. 
We must guard our precious American 
heritage. We must defend our precious 
democracy. We must retain our 
Precious system of free enterprise and man’s 
Tight to work and live beneath the sun as a 
free individual. will supplant 
Slavery. Justice will supplant injustice. 
will uproot tyranny, Let us keep 
the ideals of our blessed forefathers alive 
and our democracy will always flourish. 


Civil Disobedience Is Contagious 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is particularly appropriate to bring to 
the attention of our colleagues at this 
time the following letter to the editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune which 
Si in the Tribune of September 12, 


As Rabbi Cohen points out “nonobserv- 
ance of the law has no moral basis when 
channels of a democratic legal sys- 
are equally available to all.” 
The letter follows: 


Crvm DISOBEDIENCE Is CONTAGIOUS 


To the Herald Tribune: 

I take issue with the assumption of a re- 
dent letter to the editor that Dr. Martin 
Luther King's principle of nonviolent dis- 
Obedience to discriminatory laws is morally 
Justifiable and neither challenges nor pro- 
Vokes a for legal statutes pertain- 
ing to social destruction. 

The fallacy with such reasoning is that 
Once societal self-interest groups are pre- 
Sented with the moral right to select those 
laws which should or should not be observed, 
then the sanctity and rule of law becomes 
impotent. Indeed, once the breach is made 
and citizens without concern for due process 
Of law become deciding factors in the observ- 
ance of civil and moral codes, then even laws 

to social violence may be justifi- 
ably questioned if they appear to inhibit 
or jeopardize the interests of certain groups. 
Once disobedience is permitted, how does 
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one draw the fine line between violent and 
nonviolent acts? 

It matters not whether the inhabitants 
of Watts knew Dr. King. What is important 
is that all America knew that disobed- 
lence to law based upon a justifiable 
claim was a method to achieve results. The 
hoodiums in Watts merely transferred this 
principle to acts of social destruction. 

Nonobservance of law has no moral basis 
when the channels of a democratic legal sys- 
tem are equally available to all. Indeed, 
recent court decisions and acts of Congress 
have openly shown the concern of our goy- 
ernment to legally eliminate the barriers of 
unjust discriminatory acts. It is to the 
purification, enforcement and extension of 
these laws that our actions should be di- 
rected and not to the formulation of a theory 
that jeopardizes the rule of law itself. 

Rabbi Jacos SIMCHA COHEN, z 
Spiritual Leader, Congregation B'nai 


Northfield Township, Mich., Atomic 
Accelerator Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important scientific research in- 
stallations in the world will be con- 
structed by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, starting in 1967. One of the sites 
proposed for this facility is located in 
Northfield Township, Washtenaw Coun- 
ty, in the Second Congressional District 
of Michigan, which I am privileged to 
represent. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
an article which was published in the 
South Lyon Herald last month, concern- 
ing this facility, and the Northfield site. 
It was written by Mr. Dennis L. Pajot. 

The article follows: 

AREA SITE STILL IN Atom RACE 

A Northfield township site has been pro- 
posed for location of a $350 miilion atomic 
accelerator facility of the Federal Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC), but whether it 
will be chosen or not is a question not likely 
to be answered for some time. 

U.S. Congressman WESTON Vivian, whose 
Second Congressional District includes the 
Northfield township area, said Friday that 
he feels it will be a year or more before the 
final site selection will be made. Michigan, 
and especially the Northfield site, is very 
much in the running. 

Vivian, who is the Representative in Wash- 
ington, D.C. for the counties of Livingston, 
Washtenaw, Monroe, and Lenawee and 
Northville township and the city and town- 
ship of Plymouth was interviewed Friday at 
his Lamppost Plaza office in Ann Arbor. 

According to Vivian, the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences will complete a detailed re- 
view and recommend several sites. This 
will be followed by an AEC recommenda- 
tion to the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
of Congress at its early 1966 session (about 
January or February). It will then have to 
go to the floor of Congress for authorization 
to go ahead. 

TECHNICAL PRIZE 

Describing the atomic accelerator (atom 

smasher) facility as “the technical prize of 
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the decade,” comparable to the Houston 
center and larger than the Boston Electron- 
ics Center, he said, “this area, which is very 
deficient (comparably) could very well bene- 
fit by having the very advanced installa- 
tion.” It will employ thousands and will re- 
quire 1,000 support personnel for every 
1,000 technical personnel, he pointed out. 

The Northfield township site is one of two 
proposed by the Michigan Department of 
Economic m. The other is at Fort 
Custer near Battle Creek. 

Of the two Vrvrax feels the one here, in 
his district, has the edge and should rank 
high in the competition. He points to the 
abundant advantages of the Detroit metro- 
politan area, the Ann Arbor university com- 
munity, the availability of both major and 
minor college and university facilities, am- 
ple utilities and transportation services as 
being strong points. The specific site loca- 
tion was based on geological factors, he ex- 
plained. The proposed one-story building 
will require a level area for its three-mile 
circumference and one mile diameter. The 
site must be stable, have a high bearing load 
and its water table must be well down, 
said VIVIAN. 

“While this site does not have any 
uniquely beautiful points it does have two 
which are distinct advantages,” he said. 
Very few have as good an overall combina- 
tion of features and, those that do (com- 
pare favorably) already have some major 
Federal scientific installations. This site is 
better than most as a balanced proposition.” 

WILL AFFECT LARGE AREA 

Whitmore Lake lies only about 1 mile from 
the western edge of the proposed site. South 
Lyon Hes 5 miles north, Plymouth and North- 
ville lie about 12 miles east. And numerous 
communities lie withih similar range of the 
area. 

“Undoubtedly, with a plant of this size 
locating here it wouldn't be long before other 
facilities would be located in the vicinity.” 
he pointed out. “The property values sur- 
rounding the facility would surely increase 
as would the need for personal services in the 
outlying towns.” i 

Vivian said he believed "the residents will 
have no detrimental influences from the 
plant.” He pointed out that smog, noise, 
and similar industrial cankers would not ex- 
ist. “The plant causes almost no difficulties. 
It is virtually impossible to blow up.” 

A vast increase in traffic and the problem 
of a sudden boom in area development will 
exist, he indicated, wherever the site might 
be 


He said that the AEC estimated a thousand 

visitors to the facility per day. 
TO STUDY ATOM 

What is an atom smasher like? What will 
the plant be like? Vrvian gave a brief de- 
scription. 

Briefly, the atom accelerator, or smasher, is 
like a giant vacuum tube in which particles 
are accelerated at a constantly in 
speed until they literally disintegrate. “Only 
in this way can we find how the binding 
forces of the atom are characterized. Not 
only is this useful for military purposes but 
also for the control of atomic power for peacs- 
time uses. From the study comes a great 
deal of the understanding of physics," said 
VIVIAN. 


The proposed plant will represent a 
$350 million investment, and a yearly 
budget of nearly $40 million. Rectangu- 
lar in cross-section, the building will be 
a huge circle approximately 1 mile in di- 
ameter, buried underground 25 feet. 

Now Mr. Speaker, I would also like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an- 
other fine article, recently published in 
the New York Times, which explains the 
function of the 200-billion-electron-volt 
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accelerator, and what it is hoped the 
huge research tool will accomplish. 
This article was written by Mr. John 
A. Osmundsen, of that newspaper. It 
follows: 
Scrence: A New MACHINE To Prose Arom’s 
SECRETS 


(By John A. Osmundsen) 

A select panel of experts in the field of 
high energy physics will make a preliminary 
selection this week of suitable sites for the 
location of what will be the biggest, costliest, 
most prestigious scientific research instru- 
ment ever constructed—the 200 billion elec- 
tron volt (Bev.) proton accelerator. 

A selection of about 20 such possible loca- 
tions will be made from 117 formal site pro- 
posals by 48 States. By the end of the year, 
it is expected that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission will have decided upon one of them. 

Then, an estimated 614 years after Congress 
appropriates the necessary funds to start con- 
struction, the 200-Bev. accelerator will usher 
man into a new realm in his study of the 
nature of matter. 

It will take an estimated $348 million to 
bulld the accelerator, taking into account the 


the way. 
year will be required to run it, Operation 
and maintenance of the huge facility will 
occupy the efforts of about 2,000 resident 
scientists, engineers, and support personnel. 
In addition, some 300 visiting scientists, 
graduate students, and technicians will work 
at the machine. 

The immensity of the proposed accelerator 
is hard to imagine even for some of the 
scientists who have worked on the biggest 
machine of this sort in operation today, the 
33 Bev. alternating gradient synchrotron 
(AGS) at the Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory in Upton, N.Y. 

For example, the 528 magnets that will 
keep high-speed nuclei of hydrogen atoms on 
course throughout their 60,000-circuits-a- 
second travels in the proposed accelerator 
will weigh about 20,000 tons, Arranged in a 
circle measuring nearly a mile across, this big 
ring will be buried under 25 feet of shielding 
earth. 

Even the accelerator’s injection system is 
gigantic. This merely “warms up” the nu- 
clear projectiles so that they can be shot 
into the big ring at appropriate speeds for 
acceleration ultimately to energies of 200 Bev. 
The 8-Bev. injector that is 
used for this purpose, in fact, is more pow- 
erful than all but four so-called atom smash- 
ers in the world today. 

Actually, atom smasher is no longer & 
proper name for particle accelerators now 
that they have grown so big. The reason is 
that they do not simply smash atoms. To 
overcome the forces that hold the atomic 
nucleus together requires only millionths of 
electron volts of energy. Accelerators oper- 
ating at energies higher than that—say, at 
billions of electron yolts—actually create and 
annihilate particles. A rule of thumb is that 
the higher the energy, the more particles are 
created. 

It is the creation of new subatomic par- 
ticles by the big accelerators, in fact, which 
makes necessary the construction of still big- 
ger machines to provide the data necessary 
for making some sense out of it all, Indeed, 
the most important unresolved question in 
physics today concerns the meaning of the 
100 or so subatomic particles that have been 
created with the big accelerators up to now. 

Using these large machines to create more 
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subatomic particles, that require bigger ac- 
celerators to study them by creating more 
new particles that will need still larger accel- 
erators to study them, and so on, may sound 
like a good way for high-energy physicists to 
keep off the streets. 

INCREASING NEED 

At the same time; however, there does not 
seem to be any way out of the increasing 
need for more and bigger particle acceler- 
ators if the fundamental nature of matter is 
ever to be understood. 

Some persons feel that the ever-increasing 
financial requirements of high-energy phys- 
ics are excessive and are putting undue pres- 
sure on other areas, such as the space pro- 
gram, atomic power generation, and research 
in biology and the earth sciences. 

High-energy physicists, on the other hand, 
argue that, while their machines and re- 
search activities are costly, they are not dis- 
proportionately expensive. Moreover, they 
argue, it is unlikely that high-energy physics 
takes away from microblology, for example, 
and that, anyway, the support for a partic- 
ular field should be considered in terms of 
that field's own national needs. 

Although most physicists feel strongly that 
expanded support for high-energy physics 
research is vital, some agree only with 
reservation. 

Princeton University’s Prof. Eugene Wig- 
ner, a Nobel laureate, has said that “I enter- 
tain no doubt that high-energy phenomena 
are worth exploring. If there is a 
question in my mind, it concerns the rate 
of exploration, that is, whether or not the 
proposed rate is so fast that it entails a 
less effective use of the expenditures and 
scientific manpower than could be attained 
in other areas.” 

Some biologists have expressed their op- 
position very strongly to the large slice of 
the research money pie that high-energy 
physics is taking. Dr. Leonard Ornstein, of 
the Cell Research Laboratory of Mount Sinai 
Hospital in New York, wrote in a letter to the 

e, Science, that he thought it “fan- 
tastic that these physicists should ask the 
scientific community to underwrite a billion- 
dollar project” such as the 1,000-Bev. ac- 
celerator, which has undergone a design 
study at Brookhaven as a followup to the 
200-Bev. machine, with what he called “such 
flimsy arguments.” He was referring to a 
statement by Dr. Gerald Feinberg of Co- 
lumbia University, a theoretical physicist, 
who said that “such a machine will without 
question be a source of inspiration for new 
science and a monument for our days.” 

Dr. Feinberg replied that, “in the long 
run, pure science of any kind must be justi- 
fied in these terms, rather than for the bene- 
fits it brings to society in the form a tech- 
nology. To do otherwise is to distort the 
very aims of scientific research. * * * if so- 
ciety will support only those working toward 
[technologically useful ends] it will have set 
up restrictions around science that will even- 
tually destroy it.” 

If one were to sum up the arguments of 
high-energy pyhsicists for more support to 
study the nature of matter, five reasons would 
have to be listed: 

1. Like Everest, the particles are there (and 
presumably should be studied by reason of 
their very existence). 

2. Ways to study them exist. 

3. Society can afford the cost. 

4. As in exploring the moon and planets, 
exploring the nature of matter is a proper 
expression of the spirit of man. 
= 3 useful might Just come from 
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An Idaho Housewife Hits Price Hikes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
my fellow Idahoan, Mrs. Mary Brooks, 
assistant chairman of the Republican 
national committee, recently very suc- 
cinctly drew attention to the increase in 
the cost of living at a time when we are 
napa told that we've never had it so 
gi ze; 

Her statement was commented upon 
editorially on August 27, 1965, by the 
F published in Burley, 
I 0. 

I commend the editorial, which follows, 
to all who are concerned about the direc- 
tion we are taking in this country: 

An Inpano Housr win Hrrs Price HIKES 


Idaho's Mary Brooks, whose friends and 
supporters in this area are numerous, has 
thrown her weight into the war to keep food 
prices down and prevent further inflation. 

National economic reports showing the in- 
crease in living costs, drew the fire of Mrs. 
Brooks who spoke in her position as assistant 
chairman of the Republican national com- 
mittee. 

Her statement came, when, despite the 
fact that the Johnson administration is mak- 
ing every effort to play down the rise in food 
prices, there were new indications last week 
that prices are going even higher. 

A Washington, D.C., newspaper carried @ 
story headlined: “All Signs Point to Still 
More Inflation.” It was based on the fact 
that wholesale prices in July increased to 8 
record-high level, presaging higher retail 
prices in the coming months. The wholesale 
price index of 102.9 means it cost $10.29 in 
July to buy the same commodities that sold 
for $10 during 1957-59. 

Nearly all of the increase in wholesale 
prices—nearly 2.5 percent—has been re- 
corded in the last year. 

Since 1961, when the Democrats took of- 
fice, the cost of food to the American con- 
sumer has gone up 8.8 percent at home and 
17.2 percent away from home. 

Translated into day-to-day expenses means 
that it takes $1.08 to buy a dollar's worth of. 
groceries which cost $1 in 1960 and $1.17 to 
buy a restaurant meal which cost $1, 5 years 


ago. 

Mrs. Brooks centered her attack on the 
rising food prices, on President Johnson's 
massive spending programs, coupled with in- 
creased demands for war material. She says 
it will fan the flames of inflation even more. 

“We don't have to be economists to realize 
that these advances will continue, probably 
at an accelerated rate, under the Johnson 
administration's inflationary policies,” she 
sald. 

Noting that the cost of living during the 
first half of 1965 was four times the increase 
for the same period a year ago, Mrs. Brooks 
suggested President Johnson cut back huge 
spending on domestic programs while more 
money is needed to finance the war in Viet- 
nam. She said the adminstration Is telling 
us “we can have guns, butter and cake, 
too.” Frankly, she added, I don't believe we 
can, 
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And neither do we nor anybody else—not 
even the Johnson administration. Those 
men in the high places certainly know that a 
day of reckoning is coming. Their only hope 
is to stave it off, somehow, until they are 
eo responsible for Government spend- 


In the meantime, what can be done about 
it? Just one thing. But it's one very, very 
important thing. 

If enough people would concern themselves 
With the mess, that day of reckoning could 
Possibly come about 4 years from now, At 
least, it could get us started on our way back 
to sanity in the disposal of our tax dollars. 


The U.N. Embargo Against Red China and 
North Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
es in the third part of an article 
that John Norman, Fairfield University 
Professor of history and government, has 
excerpted from his ferthcoming book on 
East-West trade. 

The article follows: 

THE U.N. EMBARGO AGAINST RED CHINA AND 
NORTH Korea 
(By John Norman) 

A brief consideration of League of Nations 
Sanctions against Italy in the Ethiopian 
Crisis as contrasted with the foregoing dis- 
Cussion of United Nations sanctions against 
China in the Korean crisis may be instruc- 
tive. After analyzing the factors in the fail- 
Ure of League sanctions, a noted expert on 
international relations, Prof. H. Arthur 
Steiner, developed a series of rules that 
Might have insured the success of League 
action. It is interesting to speculate on 
Whether their application to the United Na- 
tions embargo might not have made it more 
Successful than it was. Stenier’s points vir- 
tually amounted to a theory of economic 
Warfare. They are summarized as follows 
(with tenses changed) : 

1. Sanctions should have been planned 
and applied as though they were actually 
Military weapons, and should have been di- 
Pant yan and coordinated by an economic gen- 


2. members should have been 
totally prepared to support economic sanc- 
tions with force if necessary. 

3. Sanctions should have been all inclu- 
sive, resulting in the disruption of all com- 
Mercial 


try 
. Resolute action should have been 
taken to forestall nonmembers from under- 
mining the program. 
4. Sanctions should have been pursued to 
a logical conclusion. The victim of aggres- 
Sion should have been positively supported 
by the League. Sanctions should not have 
Ceased with the end of the original military 
action, since they were inherently slow in 
exercising their influence. 


5. An international staff should have su- 


Pervised the administrative actions of the 
SQnctionist states to plug the leaks that 
tably sprang from a nationally orga- 
nized globe. 
6. The victim of aggression should have 
n militarily prepared to resist the at- 
tacker till the embargo machinery could be 
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put in motion. “Alone, sanctions remain 
but a futile gesture.” 

Steiner argued that the mood of Europe in 
1935-36 was one of “peace at any price,” 
League sanctions failed to include such stra- 
tegic items as oll, iron, steel, coal, and coke 
(but included bauxite which Italy had in 
abundance). Both the United States and 
the United Kingdom sold oll to Italy for cash. 
So sanctions had not been universally ap- 
plied. In most European nations economic 
and political pressures were brought to bear 
to hamper sanctions. Italy was thus enabled 
to rush to Addis Ababa before its diminishing 
supplies ran out. All the same, if effective 
curbs had been applied early enough, they 
might well have succeeded in saving Ethi- 
opia. As if was, from a punitive standpoint, 
sanctions had injured the Italian economy. 
But they had also hurt the economies of the 
sanctionist states. 

The hypocrisy of League sanctions was 
stoutly denounced by Winston Churchill 
(June 26, 1936): 

“From first to last the sanctions policy 
stood upon a nonrational basis. First, the 
Prime Minister had declared that sanctions 
meant war; second, he was resolved that 
there must be no war, and third, he de- 
cided upon sanctions. It was evidently im- 
possible to comply with these three condi- 
tions. We can see now that they were bound 
to result in fiasco. 

“If economic sanctions had been imposed 
with ruthless vigor from the outset, they 
would have crippled the invading armies. 
But before this happened Signor Mussolini 
would have attacked the British Fleet, or let 
it be known that he would, and therefore, as 
war was not to be contemplated, it was not 
possible to press them in an effective manner. 

“The morals which result are these. First 
do not deal in shams. Second, it if is known 
that you do not mean to fight, and will do 
nothing which forces the other side to at- 
tack you, it is better not to take a leading 
part in fierce quarrels. Leadership cannot 
exist upon the principle of limited liability. 
Let us hope that these lessons will be di- 
gested, not only by the British people but by 
all the other nations. 

“There is no reason to despair of collective 
action against the aggressor. If a sufficient 
number of powerfully armed nations were 
ready to enforce economic sanctions, the ag- 
gressor would in many cases have to submit 
or attack the combination. 

“The league has made its first feeble essay 
in action. Let us hope that next time it will 
either go in with overwhelming force, or 
stand clear.” 

As long as the Korean war went on, the 
U.S.—U.N—COCOM embargo was kept up with 
reasonable success, despite some serious loop- 
holes. When the Korean truce was signed, 
however, pressure immediately mounted and 
spread in many Western countries in favor 
of review and revision of trade limitations, 
Not many demanded the end of all restric- 
tions. They wanted, rather, to loosen them 
so that they would be no more strict than 
similar controls over the Soviet bloc itself. 
In other words, the major objection was to 
the “China differential,” which had expanded 
since the United Nations embargo resolution 
of 1951. The question became quite serious 
as the restricted list of exports in Europe was 
revised downward in August 1954, with no 
similar modification in commodities em- 

to China. 

A well-known trade expert and exporter, 
S. J. Rundt, earnestly stated the case against 
the China differential. He called this policy 
“utterly naive” and “purely emotional.” 
While Red China and North Korea had mis- 
treated Americans, so had the rest of the 
Soviet bloc. Moreover, all the ships in the 
world could not transport as much cargo to 
China as could the much improved trans- 
Siberian railroad. 

Nevertheless, most non-Communist coun- 
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tries involved in security export controls 
announced on January 16, 1955 that they 
would not allow embargoed items originat- 
ing in one of the cooperating countries to 
move their territories in transit to 
the Soviet bloc, China, Tibet, or North Korea, 
unless such items were covered by transit 
authorization certificates (TAC) provided by 
the exporting countries and presented to the 
Officials of the transit country. The coun- 
tries involved were Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France (including Algeria, Morocco, 
and Tunisia), Greece, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Tur- 
key, West Germany, United Kingdom (in- 
cluding Gibraltar, Cyprus, and Hong Kong), 
and the United States. 

It had been possible for some of the na- 
tlonals of these countries to undertake finan- 
cial transactions in third countries result- 
ing in the movement of strategic goods to 
the Soviet bloc. The Treasury Department 
announced in June 1953 the Institution of 
transaction controls prohibiting persons in 
the United States from buying or selling, 
or arranging the buying or selling of strategic 
goods outside of the United States for final 
shipment to the Soviet bloc. Canada 
adopted a similar policy as of June 1, 1954. 
Britain announced that effective January I, 
1955, transaction restrictions would be ap- 
plied against the sale or disposal of certain 
strategic items located outside the United 
Eingdom to any official of, or person in, 
China or other Communist countries, or to 
any other person who had reason to believe 
that they would be Imported into the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. 

Meanwhile, agitation for relaxation of con- 
trols had persisted through 1953 and into 
1954. Why? The major factors were officially 
offered as follows: 

1. The marked progress made in the res- 
toration of productivity In Western Europe, 
which transformed the sellers’ market into 
a buyers’ market and stimulated the drive 
to seek additional outlets for exports, includ- 
ing more trade with the Soviet bloc. 

2. The brief and mild recession in the 
United States which, despite its brevity and 
moderation, produced fears in Western Euro- 
pean countries that U.S, purchases of their 
goods might drop sharply. 

8. The “Soviet trade offensive,” with a 
heayy admixture of promises and propaganda, 
that followed the accession of Georgi M. 
Malenkov as premier. 

4. The armistice agreement of the Korean 
war in July 1953, and of the Indochinese 
war a year later. 

5. The decline of U.S. aid to friendly coun- 
tries, especially economic ald. 

6. New information and technical advances 
which appeared to alter the strategic value 
of items then under control. 

7. The easing of some of the critical ten- 
sion in East-West relations and the conse- 


8. The necessity to maintain free-world 
unity in the face of rising demands for freer 
and expanded trade. 


Harold Stassen explained that most of the 
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on Moscow and perhaps someday turn Mao 
into a Tito. The trading policies of some 
of these countries were also influenced by 
the fact that they, unlike the United States, 
haá extended diplomatic recognition to the 
Chinese Communist Government.” 

The significance of the foregoing state- 
ment is that Just the opposite happened, for 
it was the avowedly imperfect embargo rather 
than the preservation of the “strong eco- 
nomic link between China and the West” 
which eventually helped drive a wedge be- 
tween Peiping and Moscow. Without the aid 
of the Russian bear, stingy and skimpy 
though it was, China would have been a paper 
dragon during the Korean war. It was the 
drain of the U.S.-U.N. embargo on the Sino- 
Soviet economic reserves that contributed so 
heavily to the strained relations between 
Peiping and Moscow and helped “turn Mao 
into a Tito.” In other words, forcing China 
into greater economic dependence on Russia 
helped promote the Sino-Soviet rift. 

Lung Yün, vice chairman of Peiping’s 
National Defense Council, complained in 
1957 that “it was unreasonable for China 
to bear all the expenses of the Korean 
war.?<¢ ©. the First and Second 
World Wars, the United States lent funds 
to its allles . Afterward some of the 
countries repudiated their debts while in 
some cases the United States waived its claim 
for repayment. The Soviet loan * * * is 
repayable in full in 10 years. The time is too 
short and moreover interest has to be paid. 
I propose that repayment be extended to 20 
or 30 years so as to ease the tense economic 
situation in our country * * *, When the 
Soviet Union liberated our northeast 
(Manchuria), it dismantled some machinery 
equipment in our factories. Was there com- 
pensation for it? Will there be repayment?” 

In a real sense, the Soviet Union itself was 
embargoing its Chinese partner. Ironically, 
economic determinism was more apparent 
than ideological solidarity at this juncture. 

True, the U.S.S.R. had been the chief sup- 
plier of arms and equipment to Red China 
during the Korean war, and as a consequence 
was compelled to modify its fifth 5-year 
plan, announced in 1952. However, except 
for offering low interest rates, Moscow's eco- 
nomic behavior toward Peiping was as coldly 
businesslike as that of any Western capital- 
ist. Although a large amount of machinery 
and equipment had been sent from Russia 
to China since 1949, it was nowhere near 
what Peiping required and anticipated, and, 
moreover, it still had to be paid for. One 
authority ventured the plausible suspicion 
that behind Russia's meager support of China 
was Moscow's desire to stunt the dragon's 
growth. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLF. CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, $ 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted, These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—- When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished,—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
Publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,“ and proceed with the 
printing of the Reconp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the - CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The ent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final t of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) @ 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10 (b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. y 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress, 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or witb- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Bottom of Barrel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr.. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Recorp 
the following editorial from the San 
Diego, Calif., Union which was reprinted 
in one of South Dakota's good dally pa- 
Pers, entitled “Bottom of Barrel.” 

This editorial is too good to lose. I 
have asked that it be placed in the per- 
manent Recorp of the House: 

BOTTOM OF BARREL 


The pork barrel has never been bigger. It 
was rolled out even as the votes were counted 
in the last presidential election and by the 
Way things are going the administration 
Seems to believe it can have no bottom. 

The weeks pass and time and again the 
President is shown signing a new bill into 
law which a compliant Congress has duti- 
fully passed and which calls for vastly in- 
Creased Federal grants in fields which once 
Were considered the responsibilities of indi- 
Viduals, States, and cities. 

When he signed into law the latest housing 
bill, calling for an expenditure of $7.5 billion 
and providing for the first Federal rent sub- 
sidies, President Johnson said that “this is 
not the last housing bill that we shall need 
and it is not going to be the last that we 


The Great Society is to be all encompassing. 

No one can estimate at this time how much 
in taxpayers’ money will be eaten up before 
the so-called war on poverty can claim hope- 
fully predicted results. The income margin 
by which poverty is politically determined 
Can be moved up and down to suit any elec- 
tion emergency. 

What is being developed, of course, is a 
larger and larger body of persons dependent 
on the Federal Government, or more accu- 
Tately, on the administration in power, and 
Which most certainly will become a perma- 
nent lobby of the alleged needy. 

Everybody has needs, regardless of income. 
One can think up more needs any time some- 
body is looking around to fill them. 

The administration has eagerly accepted 
the magic formula promulgated by the radi- 
Cal-liberals and leftist economists that re- 
ductions in taxes and increases in Govern- 
ment tend to automatically expand 
the national wealth and this in turn churns 
Up the extra money needed to pay for it all. 

The administration believes the formula 
has worked in the last few years. The na- 
tional debt has been increased and taxes cut, 
while spending has gone up and up. Like 
Perpetual motion, it is expected to go on for- 
ever. 

All barrels have bottoms—and this Na- 
tion's resources are not unlimited. The sei- 
zure of more and more of the people's earn- 
ings to enlarge the army of those who are 
to be publicly helped or supported is not a 
guarantee of perpetual prosperity. 

At some point there won't be enough left 
to keep the wheels of free enterprise turn- 
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ing—and we may be a lot closer to that point 
than most of us are willing to believe. 

On top of all the social legislation that has 
been passed the administration has requests 
before on which action has not 
been completed and that calls for 67 billion 
more in 8 A 

When the barrel gets empty, what then? 
There will be those who argue there can be 
no turning back and we must take the final 
plunge toward the complete Socialist state. 


Don’t Listen to Hearing Aid Gyps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 16,1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
quackery and fraud in connection with 
hearing aids is an old story but still the 
abuses continue. Oregon has legislation 
to protect the consumer by requiring the 
licensing of all persons selling hearing 
aids. These salesmen must pass an ex- 
acting test for competency. The con- 
sumer thus may be assured of a work- 
able hearing aid, but we still have no 
control over the ridiculously high prices 
of these devices. 

Hearings on this aspect of the problem 
were conducted by the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly. 

The Subcommittee on Frauds and 
Quackery of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, on which I serve, has 
studied the problem on the sale of hear- 
ing aids. Further attention is needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an article, “Don’t Listen to 
Hearing Aid Gyps,” by Robert E. Mackin 
which appeared in the Parade Sunday 
magazine for September 12, 1965. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Don’t LISTEN TO HEARING Am Gyps 
(By Robert E. Mackin) 

“This brand-new device—one of the great- 
est advances in space age science—will en- 
able you to hear again.” 

Spoken in a professional atmosphere de- 
signed to inspire confidence, false claims 


‘like this have heartened tens of thousands 


of American with impaired hearing and have 
set the stage for high-pressure salesmen 
whose only aim is to sell hearing aids at 
grossly inflated prices. 

No more complicated than the lowest- 
priced portable transistor radio on the mar- 
Ket today, hearing aids have been shrouded 
with a veil of scientific and medical quack- 
ery by a small but nonetheless troublesome 
contingent of dealers and salesmen. 

On Long Island early this year, men and 
women with impaired hearing paid as much 


as $425 to a dealer who told them they were 
purchasing aids which represented 
the “greatest leap forward in the century.” 
The dealer, who sold $37,000 worth of ordi- 


able them to stop deaf. 

In Oregon, a dealer claimed his hearing 
aids made the human ear “no longer nec- 
essary.” 

In Buffalo, N.Y., hearing aid buyers 
brought devices which they were told had 
a permanent power source utilizing body 
heat and would operate indefinitely. Ac- 
tually, its power source, an ordinary battery, 
required periodic recharging. 

While there have been significant “cos- 
metic" advances permitting partial conceal- 
ment of hearing aids there has been no re- 
cent major improvement in their sound- 
producing capacity. 

NOTHING NEW 


“No new and revolutionary development 
relating to the principles of amplification 
and transmission of sound as applied to 
hearing aids has taken place in more than 
a decade,” states Dr. William O. Hardy, di- 
rector of the Speech and Hearing Center of 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 

According to New York State Attorney 
General Louis J. Lefkowitz “There is a crit- 
ical need to protect the public in this vital 
area.” Lefkowitz, whose office has Just com- 
pleted a 4-year investigation of hearing aid 
sales practices, adds: “The Bureau of Con- 
sumer Frauds and Protection has uncovered 
cases where hearing aid dealers and sales- 
men have used scare tactics and sold devices 
to individuals whose hearing was normal.“ 

Unscrupulous dealers are able to profit 
because few hearing aid buyers know any- 
thing about the product they need. They 
do not have common sources of informa- 
tion to draw on as do the buyers of homes, 
automobiles, television sets and washing ma- 


chines. And their ignorance is compounded 


by dealers who cloak their commercial oper- 
ations behind a facade of medical profes- 
sionalism. 

The telephone directories in most major 
cities.contain such listings as Aid 
Clinic,” “Hearing Air Center” and “Hearing 
Service.” This clinical approach is carried 
further by some dealers. One Westchester 
County, N.Y., dealer, for example, inter- 
viewed customers in an office which closely 
resembled a medical clinic. Signs designated 
the “patients waiting room” and the “exam- 
ination and consultation area.” An attrac- 
tive female attendant attired in a nurse's 
dress greeted customers. 

The person in need of a hearing aid can 
be easily disarmed in this type of setting. 
As one of this dealer's customers complained 
later: “I knew my hearing was off and I 
wanted the best instrument I could get. 
After doing what seemed like a thorough 
job of testing, the dealer suggested I be fitted 
for a new model which he said represented 
& revolutionary concept in hearing aids. I 
paid $750, It worked fine in his consultation 
room. But, 2 weeks later when I was on a 
vacation trip, I could barely hear my car 
radio turned up to full volume. I stopped 
to ask another hearing aid dealer to check ' 
it and learned that my ‘electronic marvel’ 
was actually a 3-year-old model that cost 
me $375 more than it should have.” 

Sometimes outright quackery is practiced. 
Not long ago; a Brooklyn salesman told a 
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woman suffering from headaches, difficulty 
in breathing and heart palpitations to get 
rid of your medicine and prescribed a hear- 
ing aid. 

Lack of technical and medical knowledge 
is another failure. One training manual 
furnished to new salesmen advises them to 
“study the technical aspects of the trade,” 
but continues: “By study, we do not mean 
book study. Please do not stop selling to 
study for a few days in order to acquire 
technical knowledge.” 

Another passage in the same manual in- 
structs salesmen to ask prospective buyers 
if they have noticed a hearing loss. If the 
answer is “No,” the salesman is instructed 
to lower his voice and continue talking. 

Although leading hearing aid manu- 
facturers and ethical distributors and sales- 
men condemn these tactics, the fact is that 
virtually anybody, regardless of moral 
character or technical skill and qualifica- 
tions, can enter the business. 

While nearly all States require that op- 
tometrists, podiatrists, barbers and beau- 
ticlans, not to mention doctors, dentists, 
architects and engineers, pass rigid qualify- 
ing examinations and be licensed, only 
Oregon has a law requiring licensing of hear- 
ing ald dealers and salesmen. 

. PRICES OUT OF LINE 

The chief concern of hearing aid buyers is 
the price of these relatively simple devices. 
In 1962 prices of hearing aids were the sub- 
ject of an intensive inquiry by the US. 
Senate Judiclary Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly. The committee found hear- 
ing ald prices to be excessively high and far 
out of line with manufacturing costs. 

In an effort to lift professional standards, 
the Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists now 
requires that dealers and salesmen who apply 
for membership (1) complete a basic course 
and pass a final examination in methods of 
proper hearing aid service as well as in hear- 
ing and hearing disorders, (2) be endorsed 
by a physician and (3) subscribe to the Code 
of Ethics of the Hearing Aid Industry 
through which dealers pledge to refrain from 
misrepresentation. 

Another code, drafted this year by the New 
York Hearing Aid Dealers Guild, condemns 
the use of trade names implying that a deal- 
er is an institution or clinic. It also con- 
demns scare tactics and unwarranted claims 
for a product. 

Many believe that questionable sales prac- 
tices are inevitable until a completely medi- 
cal approach is adopted. To accomplish this 
it has been suggested that aids be 
sold only on the basis of a prescription. (Only 
an estimated 11 percent of the people who 
wear hearing aids today have ever been ex- 
amined for hearing loss by a physician.) 

Such a plan would provide that only otol- 
ogists—medical doctors who specialize in 
treatment of diseases of the ear—or noncom- 
mercial audiologists—individuals profession- 
ally trained in acoustics related to human 
hearing and rehabilitation of the hard of 
hearing—could prescribe hearing aids, The 
patient, assured of a competent diagnosis, 
would then take his prescription to a dealer. 
The dealer would be accountable not only to 
the customer but to the physician or audiol- 
ogist as well, 

ANOTHER SUGGESTION 

State licensing has also been suggested as 
a means to eliminate quacks and incompe- 
tents. Oregon’s licensing law provides that 
all persons selling hearing aids be examined 
for thelr basic knowledge of the physics of 
sound, the physiology of the human ear, and 
competence in the techniques of testing indi- 
viduals for hearing aids When the law be- 
came effective, 25 percent of the hearing aid 
dealers in the State failed to qualify. 

If you are one of the 16 million Americans 
with a hearing problem, these commonsense 
suggestions can be helpful: 
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Before purchasing a hearing aid, visit an 
otologist for a hearing examination or a non- 
profit hearing clinic where an audiologist, 
usually supervised by an otologist, will ad- 
minister a series of tests to determine the 
extent of hearing loss. These clinics permit 
you to try on various hearing aids to-deter- 
mine which one is best suited for you. Al- 
though the clinic doesn't sell the aid, it will 
advise you what type to buy. If you are a 
veteran, you may be able to obtain an aid 
without charge. Trained audiologists work- 
ing under doctors at veterans’ hospitals will 
test you to determine your hearing loss. 

Tf possible, obtain your new hearing aid for 
a trial period. Some dealers offer a 10- to 30- 
day trial so you can see how the aid works 
under all conditions—at home and at the 
office, driving the car, in the theater, on the 
telephone, listening to the radio or TV, Or 
try renting an aid. Many reputable dealers 
will permit you to apply rent payments to- 
ward the eventual purchase. 

Make sure the dealer will service your aid. 
Ask the cost of the service and parts, find 
out if they can be replaced easily and at what 
cost. 

Go to a reputable dealer, Check his record 
with the Better Business Bureau or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. If you believe that 
a dealer has misrepresented himself or his 
product, report the facts to one of these 
agencies. 


National Association of Social Workers, 
Metropolitan Washington Chapter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, trained so- 
cial workers are better able than most 
to see the effects of nonrepresentative 
government, particularly in the areas of 
health and welfare services. It seems to 
me a telling argument for home rule for 
the District of Columbia that such a 
group of observers, whose professional 
education teaches them to take an im- 
partial and unprejudiced view, strongly 
supports local self-government for 
Washington, D.C. I ask leave to insert 
in the Record their statement, which 
includes the national body's 1962 and 
1964 resolutions on home rule. 

The statement follows: 

TESTIMONY OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF So- 
CIAL WORKERS, METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
Cuaprer, CONCERNING Home RULE FOR THE 
District OF COLUMBIA, FoR PRESENTATION AT 
HEARING BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 oF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE 
ON THE Distarcr or COLUMBIA, AUGUST 18, 
1965 
I am Mrs. Margaret H. Pierce representing 

the Metropolitan Washington Chapter of 
the National Association of Social Workers, 
1,400 members, about two-thirds of whom 
live and work in the District. We heartily 
support and urge that the House of Repre- 
sentatives pass a bill like that already passed 
by the Senate, S. 1118, concerning an elected 
mayor, city council, and other provisions for 
the District of Columbia. This bill will pro- 
vide a government which can be held re- 
sponsible for the effective administration of 
local health and welfare services. 

We would like also to call to your attention 
the resolution by our National As- 
sociation of Social Workers at its biennial 
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delegate assembly of December 1962 and No- 
vember 1964, representing its 45,000 mem- 
bers throughout the United States, noting 
that the denial of home rule for the District 
has created a situation in which civic re- 
sponsibilities in local government cannot be 
carried out, particularly in the areas of 
health and welfare. 
The resolution in full reads as follows: 


“HOME RULE RESOLUTION -ADOPTED BY NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, BIENNIAL 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, DECEMBER 1962 AND 
NOVEMBER 1964 


(“Home Rule for District of Columbia 
introduced by Metropolitan Washington 
Chapter, National Association of Social 
Workers.) 

“Whereas since 1872, the citizens of the 
District of Columbia have been unable to 
order their own local government affairs; 
and 

“Whereas such inability has deprived them 
of the opportunity to act responsibly in our 
democracy; and 

“Whereas the denial of home rule has 
created a situation in which civic respon- 
sibilities in local government cannot be car- 
ried out, particularly in the areas of health, 
education, and housing; administrative com- 
plexities frustrate effective action; and 

“Whereas the present form of District gov- 
ernment precludes representation selected 
2 citizens of the District of Columbia: 
an 

"Whereas the basic convictions of the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers include 
belief in the worth of the individual and the 
right to self-determination, and that these 
values be sustained in a democratic society 
in which people share equally in rights and 
responsibilities; and 

“Whereas the citizens of the District of 
Columbia are also entitled to share equally 
in these rights and responsibilities, with 
rights of self-determination and self-govern- 
ment, consistent with the special status of 
the city of Washington as the Nation's 
Capital; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Delegate Assembly of 
the National Association of Social Workers 
declare its support of efforts to provide that 
the District of Columbia with self-govern- 
ment by legislative action; that the national 
office urge chapters to communicate with 
Members of Congress to support Home Rule 
for the District of Columbia; and that the 
Washington legislative representatives of 
the National Association of Social Workers 
be instructed to promote the enactment of 
appropriate legislation and to cooperate with 
the Metropolitan Washington Chapter in its 
efforts on behalf of home rule. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to 
include my report to my constituents 
for July 16, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Ins Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 
RENT SUBSIDIES GET SENATE OKAY 

It won't be long now until the Federal 
Government begins to take some of your 
hard-earned money to help pay the rent 
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to help those who cannot afford it, or will 
not put forth the effort to earn it, to move 
into better neighborhoods. The Federal 
Government will use part of your tax dollar 
to help Robert Weaver push his program of 
economic integration. The Senate approved 
the Sparkman bill (S. 2213) by substituting 
its language for the language of the bill the 
House passed a week ago. Minor differences 
between the two bills will now be cleaned 
up in conference and the bill will soon be 
on its way to the White House for the Presi- 
dent's signature. The main objective of 
the President and the ultraliberals, a Fed- 
eral rent subsidy program, remains in the 
bill, 

The Senate approved rent subsidies by 
defeating an amendment by Sentor JOBEN 
Tower, of Texas, to take the rent subsidy 
Proposal out of the bill. On 
this crucial vote the amendment was de- 
feated 47 to 40. Only 5 Republican Senators 
voted for rent subsidies with 24 Republicans 
voting against. Forty-two Democrats went 
along with the President’s demand to pass 
the subsidy provision and only 16 opposed 
it. 


CHANGE OUR MONEY 


The House passed the Coinage Act of 1965, 
to reduce the silver in half dollars and elim- 
inate it in dimes and quarters, by a vote of 
255 to 151. I voted against it because I do 
not believe this is the proper way to handle 
the matter. It ls admitted there is a short- 
age of silver, but debasing our coins will not 
bring about the cure we need. The real trou- 
ble is deficit financing. The Federal Goy- 
ernment insists on continuing to spend more 
than it takes in. The silver shortage is not 
the disease, it is only a symptom of the real 
disease, reckless and irresponsible spending. 
I opposed changing the silver content of 
our coins as a first step in devaluing our 
Money as the only means to force the Fed- 
eral Government to live within its means. 


SUBWAY SYSTEM FOR WASHINGTON 


While there were many valid arguments 
for voting against the bill for a subway in 
Washington, which passed the House on 
Thursday, the most pertinent argument is 
that it sets a pattern for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to finance transportation systems 
for big cities throughout the country. The 
last Congress passed the Urban Mass Trans- 
Portation Act providing for a total Federal 
Outlay for the entire country of $375 million 
and limited the share of any one State to 
12½ percent of the total, or approximately 
$47 million. Now the House has approved a 
grant of $150 million for Washington alone 
and asks that we guarantee the entire bond 
lasue of $333 million, which will be an addi- 
tion to the Federal debt. Plus this the Gov- 
ernment will pay any operating loss of the 
system. This proves again that such bills as 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act are only 
& foot-in-the-door for the Federal planners 
Who are determined to socialize all basic 
industries. I shall continue to vote against 
the expansion of such programs as I did in 
voting against the Washington subway bill. 


L. B. J. INSULTS SOUTH AGAIN 


Most shocking action of the week was the 
new affront to the South by Lyndon Johnson 
in naming Thurgood Marshall, former attor- 
hey for the NAACP, as Solicitor General of 
the United States. This means the third 
highest ranking officer in the Department of 
Justice will be a man whose whole history 
is a record of prejudice against the South, 
its institution and its people. The former 
NAACP attorney will now be the chief en- 
Torcement officer in prosecuting southerners 
and Southern States under the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

SOUTHERN POULTRY INDUSTRY THREATENED 


it was my privilege this week to join forces 
with my friend and colleague, Congressman 
Prentiss WALKER, of Mississippi, in prevent- 
ing immediate approval of a $2.6 million Fed- 
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the House 
investigate the situation. This will give 
poultrymen and their representatives an op- 
portunity to present some facts showing that 
creation of such a new poultry complex is 
not in the best interest of the industry. 

We also took a strong stand in opposition 
to including a Democrat sponsored egg price 
control bill in the omnibus farm bill with- 
out full hearings. The bill (H.R. 7481) would 


House for decision until hearings have been 
held and all sides of the issue fairly 
presented. 


Local Growers Tear Hair While Crops 
Spoil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict is only one of hundreds which are 
hurt seriously by the farm labor prac- 
tices of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Every district in the United States will 
suffer crop losses, unemployment, in- 
creased food prices or poorer quality of 
vegetables because of the failure of the 
Department of Labor to assure growers 
of an adequate, competent farm labor 
force. 

Another firsthand report from the 
Dixon, Calif., Tribune of September 9, 
1965, gives another picture of the tragic 
chaos in the agricultural areas of our 
country. 

The article follows: 

[From the Dixon (Calif.) Tribune, Sept. 9, 

1965] 

LOCAL Tomato Report—Locat Growers TEAR 
THER Ham As Fautr WASTES ON THE VINE 
Around these parts they're singing an old 

song with just a slight variation on the 

words. 

“Yes, we have no tomatoes," well some, but, 
according to direct reports from local grower 
associations, we'll bring in from 25 to 40 per- 
cent less than would have been picked had 
the Government not seen fit to help. 

Around the office of Charlie Rhodes of the 
Dixon Growers’ Association faces are long and 
the fruit still is on the vine. Rhodes’ office 
states that a very conservative 25-percent 
loss will result from the first pick and, unless 
a substantial increase in braceros is imme- 
distely forthcoming the second pick could be 
utter disaster. 

Relief had been promised in the form of 
596 braceros. As of late Tuesday only 211 
were on hand. From Oklahoma 35 domestic 
workers came in last week. Today 25 remain. 

NEARLY 300 SCHOOL CHILDREN DEPART 
Further complications arose this week with 
the start of school. Between 250 and 300 
had been working in the fields 
in an effort to relieve the problem. They are 
back in the classroom. The efforts of these 
young people are appreciated but the plain 
fact is the results of their efforts left some- 
thing to be desired. Vine damage has been 
extensive and inexperience takes the blame. 
Dixon Growers’ Association ts responsible 
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for some 3,000 acres of local tomato fields. 
Four in this association have fields 
still untouched by pickers. 
VALLEY ASSOCIATION PICTURE EVEN WORSE 
Over at the Valley Farm Labor Associa- 
tion the picture is even blacker. Manager 
Campos is fit to be tied as he pon- 
ders problems seemingly without answers. 
He was promised 1,390 braceros. He got 403. 
His association has charge of 7,000 acres in 
this vicinity. Five hundred of these acres 
are machine-picked. He estimates that, to 
have the pick done properly, some 2,500 
braceros should have been on the scene. 
A SALVAGE, NOT A PICK 


Campos says bitterly, “This is a salvage 
job we're running, not a tomato pick.” The 
figures seem to bear him out. Some 2,000 
acres of tomatoes may never reach the pack 
unless a lot more help arrives before this 
week's end. There were some 1,000 school-age 
children in the fields under the the super- 
vision of Valley Farm Labor Association. 
Campos does not find fault with their en- 
thusiasm and sincerity of purpose for the 
large part, but as was the case with the Dixon 
Growers, lack of experience was devastating 
and the second pick will feel the brunt. 

STATEWIDE RECRUITING A BUST 

Statewide efforts to recruit hands for the 
job has been ineffectual. Funds coughed up 
by various associations yielded a poor har- 
vest. Recruiting teams set out to bring back 
6,000 workers. They brought back some 811, 
according to word received by Campos. Ma- 
chines are in some fields; 6500 of the 
7,000 acres supervised by the Valley group 
are being harvested mechanically. There are 
problems here, too. Machines clog up with 
weeds. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 

And so, Mr. Wirtz, where do we go from 
here? Perhaps the good Secretary should ask 
the men south of the border. For many 
years they had a rather simple solution. 


Baker Probe Continues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it will in- 
deed be interesting to note the action 
taken by the Federal grand jury which 
is now investigating the activities of 
Robert G. (Bobby) Baker, former $19,000 
a year secretary to President Johnson 
when the latter was Senate majority 
leader. 

According to the Des Moines Register 
of September 12, 1965, the grand jury is 
conducting a tough probe of the activities 
of Baker and certain of his associates. It 
will be interesting to note whether Fred 
Black, Jr., former Washington lobbyist 
deluxe, and an associate of Baker, is 
called to testify. 

The newspaper article follows: 

Touch Prose or BAKER BY Granp Jury—His 
FRIENDS SHAKEN BY QUESTIONING 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Wasnuincton, D.C—Friends and associates 
of Robert G. (Bobby) Baker are shaken by 
mounting evidence that Baker's political- 
financial empire is crumbing. 

Two major developments make it appear 
the Johnson administration cannot be 
counted on to help him: 
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First, dozens of Baker's friends and asso- 
ciates have been questioned by a Federal 
grand jury here, and have reported surprise 
at the tough questioning that is taking place. 

Second, the North American Aviation Corp. 
has announced that it will cancel ite $2,500,- 
000-a-year contract with Baker's Serv-U 
vending company, the backbone of Baker's 
financial success. 

The continuation of this contract had been 
interpreted by Senator JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Republican, of Delaware, as an indication 
that the Johnson administration approved 
the arrangement under which this huge de- 
fense contractor continued to do business 
with Baker. 

Baker served as secretary to the Senate 
Domocratic majority when Lyndon Johnson 
was majority leader, and was considered an 
intimate of Johnson’s. Baker resigned his 
$19,600-a-year post in October 1963, when his 
outside business dealings came under in- 
vestigation, 

As long as Baker continued to live lav- 
ishly on multimillion-dollar deals with firms 
that deal with the Defense Department, 
there seemed to be some substance to his 
claims that he would emerge on top. 

The condemnation of his “gross impropri- 
eties” by the Senate Rules Committee and 
his fifth amendment pleas were shrugged off 
as meaningless. 

However, the tempo of the grand jury 
probe is reported to have picked up in the 
last 2 months under the direction of Justice 
Department Lawyers William O. Bittman, 
Don P. Moore, and Charles N. Shaffer, Jr. 

MOVE AGGRESSIVELY 

These young lawyers, all veterans of the 
trials of Teamster President James R. Hoffa, 
are reported moving as aggressively as they 
did against Hoffa. 

More than 100 witnesses have testified and 
dozens of others are under subpena with 
questioning scheduled in the next few weeks. 

Fred B. Black, Jr., a former business part- 
ner of Baker and Washington lobbyist, has 
not been subpenaed yet, but expects a sub- 
pena at any moment. 

Black, already convicted on a Federal 
charge of income tax evasion, faces the di- 
lemma that many others face in these crucial 
weeks of grand jury action. 

EITHER WAY 


If he receives a subpena, it can mean a 
trying ordeal with tough questioning on his 
complicated financial dealings with Baker, 
or a fifth amendment plea. 

If he does not receive a subpena, this can 
also be a bad sign for Black for it could be 
an indication that he also is the subject of 
the Baker investigation and runs the risk of 
being indicted. 

“My dealings with Bobby Baker have 
ruined me,” Black told the Register. “I 
testified before the Rules Committee and did 
not take the fifth amendment because I 
thought I could save my job [as Washing- 
ton representative for North American Avia- 
tion]. It did not work.” 

Black says he was subjected to “dirty” 
treatment by Baker, who bought up Black's 
Serv-U stock because Black was slow in 
meeting payments on money borrowed to 
purchase the stock. 

The “dirty” treatment by North American 
was in firing him from his $40,000-a~year 
job as Washington representative after he 
had been convicted of tax evasion. 

APOLLO CONTRACT 


Black contends that he delivered the 
Apollo contract of about $1.4 billion to 
North American and performed other valu- 
able services. He said North American offi- 
clals “knew what I was doing” as a Wash- 
ington representative, but fired him arbi- 
trarily without waiting for him to appeal his 
tax evasion conviction. 

The appeal went to the U.S. appeals court 
in Washington about 6 months ago and Black 
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says he is still hopeful for a reversal of his 
conviction, 

In the meantime, he has filed a $9 million 
damage suit against North American charging 
he was y discharged. He said he 
won't settle the suit even if offered $250,000 
to $500,000. 

Black said he wants enough to take care 
of all his back Federal taxes, plus penalties 
and interest, plus payment of his $40,000-a- 
year salary until such time as his tax evasion 
conviction is upheld by the Supreme Court, 
plus about $500,000. 

Black said the Internal Revenue Service 
claims he owes more than $450,000 in back 
income taxes, He said this includes the more 
than $91,000 for the 1957-59 period involved 
in the tax evasion conviction, and more than 
$360,000 for the years from 1960 to the 
present. With penalties and interest the 
sum could total $900,000 to a million. 

PROPER RETURNS 


Black said he filed proper tax returns for 
the years 1960 through 1964, but did not pay 
his taxes for those years because he did not 
have the money. He said he made some small 
payments in each of the years. 

He insists he did not have the money to 
pay his Federal taxes despite the fact he was 
reporting more than $200,000 a year income 
in each year, was living in a $150,000 home 
in the exclusive Spring Valley section in 
Washington, and was one of the most lavish 
entertainers in Washington. 

Black says he is challenging the amount 
of the tax claims in the U.S. Tax Court, and 
is optimistic that he can demonstrate that 
all of his expenses were proper business ex- 
penses, 

He said he believes the court will have to 
accept “the realities” of the activities of 
Washington representatives in highly com- 
petitive contract situations. 

Black says he has lost all of his big clients, 
but he still operates from a lavishly furnished 
three-room suite in the Sheraton-Carlton 
Hotel in Washington and still lives in the 
large Spring Valley home. 


Taxes on the Handicapped 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the August 28, 1965, 
issue of America, an outstanding Catho- 
lic publication: 

TAXES ON THE HANDICAPPED 


Call them Mary Dee and John Doe. It 
doesn’t matter. What matters is that there 
are about 300,000 Mary Dees and John Does 
in the country, and Uncle Sam isn't giving 
them a fair tax shake. 

Mary Dee and John Doe are orthopedically 
handicapped persons. They suffer from a 
50-percent-or-more loss, or loss of use, of 
one of more extremities. Although they 
have been rehabilitated and are gainfully 
employed, their earning capacity is limited. 
Their expenses, on the other hand, are heav- 
ier than those of other people. If they drive 
a car, they must have hand controls. If they 
live in an apartment, they must have elevator 
service. If they buy a pair of shoes, they 
must have them custom made at a cost of 
anywhere from $85 to $175 a pair. Yet Mary 
Dee and John Doe, who could sit home and 
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live on relief, are obliged to pay the same 
taxes as the rest of men. 

To do simple justice to these people, and 
to encourage them to be self-supporting, 
Representative EUGENE J. KEOGH, of New 
York, bas introduced a bill (H.R. 424) that 
would help them in two ways: (1) it would 
give them a second $600 personal tax exemp- 
tion; (2) it would allow them to deduct from 
their taxable income the cost of transporta- 
tion to their jobs. Those concessions would 
cut Uncle Sam's tax revenues a relatively 
piddling $40 million a year. 

A bill of this kind does not need a great 
deal of study. No matter how busy it is, and 
how understandably eager to get away from 
Washington, Congress ought to pause long 
enough to give Mary Dee and John Doe the 
tax break they deserve. 


The Federation of Malaysia: a Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the second anniversary of the 
formation of the Federation of Malaysia, 
after 2 years of negotiations with Great 
Britain. On this occasion, we wish to 
extend warm felicitations to His Ex- 
cellency Tuanku Syed Putra ibni 
Almarhum Syed Hassan Jamalullail; and 
to the Malaysian Ambassador to the 
United States, His Excellency Dato Ong 
Yoke Lin. N 

The significance of this act of inde- 
pendence cannot be overestimated, for 
this was another of those cases where the 
British Government recognized the in- 
alienable right of men to be free and 
independent and permitted a further dis- 
solution of empire within a structure of 
law and order. 

What the British have been doing in 
the years since 1945 is indeed a tribute 
to their wisdom and dedication to orderly 
government. As the British Empire dis- 
solved, the British did not leave a void of 
governmental irresponsibility but had in 
the decades of their rule prepared a polit- 
ical intelligentsia to take over the reins 
of authority when once they departed. 

But there can be no denying that this 
dissolution of empire, though by and 
large orderly and within a framework of 
law, has created enormous problems for 
American foreign policy, especially in 
the Far East. Prior to 1945, the United 
States could always depend upon the 
existence of a certain status quo in the 
Far East, especially in those areas where 
the British, French, and Dutch rule pre- 
vailed. Our only serious problems in 
the Far East were created by the Jap- 
anese who sought to destroy that status 
quo. 

With the evolution of those former im- 
perial countries into an independent sta- 
tus, the power and influence of Europe 
has dissolved in the Far East, and thus 
we have had to face the reality of an 
enormous power vacuum enveloping the 
subcontinent and areas in the Western 
Pacific. The great problem facing us to- 
day is the necessity of creating stable and 
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reliable states in that area, states that 
find their best interest served in a closer 
association with the United States 
against the spreading danger of Com- 
munist China. 

The Federation of Malaysia lies in one 
of those strategic crossroads of the world, 
and it is one of the great necessities of 
American foreign policy to secure the 
friendship and assist in maintaining the 
integrity of this grouping of states. Only 
recently the Federation was dealt a harsh 
blow with the withdrawal of Singapore. 
Still, it is hoped that even in this present 
internal crisis a certain harmony of in- 
terests can be created that will mean the 
continuing strength and independence of 
Malaysia. 

On this anniversary commemorating 
the creation of the Federation of Ma- 
laysia, we Americans join with all friends 
of the people of Malaysia in paying trib- 
ute to them. We all share in a common 
interest, and thus our hopes and aspira- 
tions are identical: that Malaysia may 
continue to prosper in freedom and in- 
dependence. 


The Retirement of Hon. 
Eugene M. Zuckert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert will retire 
from the office of Secretary of the Air 
Force this month after 4% years of 
dedicated service. 


Mr. Zuckert has had a distinguished 
career of service in our Federal Govern- 
ment and his many friends on Capitol 
Hill who are acquainted with his service 
extend to him our appreciation for his 
efforts and wish him well in his return 
to private life. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the Appendix an article 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun 
September 13 commenting on Mr. 
Zuckert's retirement: 

Am FORCE CAME THROUGH, ZUCKERT Says 

(By Albert Sehlstedt, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, September 12.—The Air Force 
has gone through a traumatic period in its 
life and emerged a healthier organization, in 
the opinion of the man who has been the 
Civilian head of the service longer than any- 
one else. 

Eugene M. Zuckert, who will retire this 
Month as Secretary of the Air Force after 
4½ years in the post, looked back this week 
on his time in the Pentagon and concluded 
that the Air Force has survived quite satis- 
factorily the readjustment of the last 5 years. 

Zuckert explained in an interview that the 
Air Force had been “top dog“ among the serv- 
ices in the 1950’s when massive retaliation 
with the big bomb played such a large role 
in the Nation’s defense thinking. 

KENNEDY AND M’NAMARA 

Then came John F. Kennedy and Robert S. 
McNamara, Zuckert recalled, and with them 
Came an increasing emphasis upon more con- 
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ventional forms of warfare as practiced by 
the Army and the Navy. 

“This was a traumatic period for the Air 
Force,” Zuckert said, referring to those early 
days of the Kennedy administration and his 
own arrival at the Pentagon as Air Force 
Secretary. He had been Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force from 1947 to 1952. 

“When I came back here,” he said of his 
return to the Defense Department in 1961, 
“my presumptions were on the side of the 
Air Force. I didn't think in terms of con- 
ventional war.” 

NEW ACCENT ON TACTICAL WAR 

But the change was already underway. 
The big strategic bombers were still in the 
air and the first of hundreds of intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles were being deployed 
around the United States. 

Yet with these developments there was a 
growing emphasis on tactical warfare—the 
closer-to-earth business of fighting with 
conventional bombs and guns in limited 
areas of conflict. 

“The Air Force now has gotten into the 
conventional-tactical business with enthu- 
siasm,” he said. We have doubled our air- 
lift in 4 years, and we will double it again in 
4 more years with only two-thirds of the 
planes we have today.” 


BIGGER CARGO PLANES 


He referred to the cargo planes, with in- 
creased load-carrying capacities and greater 
speeds, that fly the men and equipment to 
battlegrounds and regions of potential dan- 
ger. 

Zuckert noted, too, a 40-percent increase in 
the Air Force's tactical forces; the fighters 
and fighter-bombers of relatively short range 
that are being used so extensively in Vietnam. 

“On the strategic side: when I came here 
they had six missiles,” he said. Today. 
there are over 800. So wherever you look the 
Air Force is stronger.” 

SOME PREDATED HIS ARRIVAL 


He made it clear that some of these proj- 
ects, such as the plans for the buildup of an 
intercontinental missile force, predated the 
arrival of Zuckert and the other McNamara 
men, But that fact did not dilute his satis- 
faction with the present state of Air Force 
affairs. 

“The thing that gives me the most heart,” 
he continued, “is that we are much more 
willing to question our own concepts.” 

He cited the longstanding contention be- 
tween the Army and Air Force about ground 
support for troops in battle—which service 
could best airlift the equipment and weap- 
ons to a combat area in the most effective 
way. 

HEAT INSTEAD OF LIGHT 

The argument about ground support gen- 
erated “so much heat instead of light.“ he 
thought. 

“We have the natural feeling that our ex- 
pertise is better than anybody else’s, but we 


This statement led to the Zuckert obser- 
vation that the Air Force “is much more se- 
cure than in 1961,” as well as more respon- 
sive to changes in national policy. 

Despite the concentration on tactics, the 

Air Force is still in the business of global 
war. 
And the service has maintained its ability 
to manage the big operating organization 
is required for that kind of prepared- 
he said. The organization is, of course, 
trategic Air Command. 

“SAC's operations capability is one of the 
greatest things I have ever seen,” he added 


that 
ness, 
the 


All has not been roses in the Zuckert 
tenure, however. 

He mentioned their “two greatest frustra- 
tions.” They have been the Air Force’s fall- 
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ure to get approval for an advanced manned 
strategic aircraft and an improved manned 
interceptor. 
WANTS FOLLOW-ON TO B-52 

The strategic aircraft would be, If the Alr 
Force can ever convince McNamara of the 
need, a follow-on to the SAC’s current B-52 
bomber, more than a decade ago to 
carry bombs at subsonic speeds to distant 
targets. 


With advances in other countries’ air de- 
fense, the Air Force is looking for a long- 
Tange plane of very great speed which, per- 
haps, could fire strategic missiles at targets 
from relatively far off and perform other 
tasks that only men in a flying machine can 
accomplish. 

The improved manned interceptor would 
be a high-speed plane carrying the most up- 
to-date combination of radar, missjles, and 
electronic equipment to blunt the attack of 
enemy bombers enroute to the United 
States. 

LESS SURE OF INTERCEPTOR 


“I think we are going to have a manned 
strategic plane as far ahead as you can see,” 
Zuckert said, but he seemed less certain 
about the improved manned interceptor. 

His opinion on the subject seemed to nar- 
row down to this: There are so many uncer- 
tainties ahead in the area of strategic op- 
erations against a possible enemy that the 
Air Force must be equipped with a diversi- 
fied inventory of missiles and manned air- 
craft to respond to a number of contin- 
gencies. 

STRESS ON ATTACK PLANE 

But the same reasoning does not apply to 
the improved manned interceptor, simply 
because the future is more uncertain. 

That is to say, it would seem less likely 
that the United States would need a new de- 
fensive plane to counter a bomber attack 
than it would need a new attack plane to 
complement its strategic missile force. 

There is, however, another facet of air 
defense that interests Zuckert and which, 
therefore, may have an expanding role in the 
future plans of the service. 

He mentioned the problem of mobility in 
regard to air defense and brought up the war 
in Vietnam where all the complicated parts 
of an integrated air defense system, such as 
ground radar, computers, and other devices, 
cannot now be assembled quickly. 

NEED SEEN IN VIETNAM 


Yet it would obviously have been desirable 
to have just such a mobile, quickly assem- 
bled air defense system earlier this year 
when two of the Air Force's high-perform- 
ance F-105's were shot down by Communist 
MIG’s in the Vietnam war. 

Perhaps there will emerge from the present 
Continental Air Defense Establishment a 
mobile, worldwide system that could be em- 
ployed quickly in any trouble spot, Zuckert 
indicated. 

Turning from hardware to people, the Sec- 
retary spoke highly of the Air Staff, a sort 
of board of directors of the Air Force com- 
posed of some of the service’s key generals. 

TRIBUTE TO AIR STAFF 

“I don't think we have ever had a better 
air staff,” Zuckert declared. 

He also praised Gen. John P, McConnell, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. He is a real 
manager,” Zuckert said. 

mt is an important word to 
Zuckert, as it is with other defense officials. 
Management is the long suit of Robert 
McNamara. 

Zuckert said the people got what they 
asked for in a strong Defense Secretary, and 
the result is better management down the 
line. 


“We learned a lot from the people on the 
third floor,” he said. The Air Force execu- 
tive offices are on the fourth floor of the 
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Pentagon, directly above the offices of Mo- 
Namara and his principal aides. 
EACH JOB TO INDIVIDUAL 

One aspect of McNamara management ad- 
mired by Zuckert is the seemingly simple 
business of making an individual, rather 
than a committee or a board, responsible for 
seeing a project or program through to a 
successful conclusion. 

When one man— a guy.“ as Zuckert put 
it—is assigned a piece of work, there is no 
doubt in his mind, nor in the minds of peo- 
ple above and below him, about where the 
responsibility lies for the success or failure 
of that endeavor. 

Because of McNamara, said Zuckert, “we 
are much better managers than we were be- 
fore.” 

SOME M’NAMARA GAINS 


Zuckert also praised the Defense Secretary 
for such projects as his cost-reduction pro- 
gram; the elimination of duplication by es- 
tablishing organizations like the defense 
supply agency which buys for all the services, 
and the formation of the U.S. strike com- 
mand, a joint Army-Air Force command with 
the job of moving quickly to trouble spots 
in an emergency. 

What has it been like working with Mc- 
Namara d these years? 

“It's a little bit like running the half mile,” 
Zuckert said. “Even if you win, it’s damned 
exhausting. And there's the range of the 
man,” he added admiringly. 

The actual day-to-day (12 hours a day) 
job of working with the Defense Secretary 
is all work, however, Zuckert implied. 

“There are no fun and games in the op- 
erating room,” Zuckert quipped. “In sur- 
gery, he’s a surgeon.” 

Speaking of his term as Air Force Secre- 
tary, Zuckert said: “This has been the most 
educational experience of my life.” 

Zuckert, 53, was not prepared to say this 
week what the next experience in his life 
will be. 


He has had a varied career in and out of 
Government. 

Born in New York City on November 9, 
1911, he received a bachelor-of-arts degree 
from Yale in 1933 and a law degree 4 years 
later. 

He has practiced law, specializing as a 
consultant in the field of atomic energy, 
and was also an attorney for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Zuckert has done some teaching and was 
assistant dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, where he 
organized and administered the first ad- 
vanced management course. 

During World War IT he served in the 
Navy and was assigned to the office of the 
chief of naval operations. 

Another Government assignment was 2% 
years as a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


He was sworn in as Secretary of the Air 
Force January 24, 1961, and he will retire 
September 30 of this year. 

His successor is Dr. Harold Brown, 37, a 
physicist, who has been director of defense 
research and engineering in the Defense De- 
partment since 1961. 


Billboards Along Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Elmer Simon, of 
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His letter refers to the right of the 
property owner. A right which the Fed- 
eral Government is trying to confiscate 
through this legislation. It is something 
that. Members of Congress should con- 
sider before voting to pass one law which 
applies to teeming cities and wide open 
spaces in the same paragraph. 

The letter is as follows: 


In regards to the bilis being presented in 
Washington, D.O, that would eliminate out- 


I urge you to get in there and see that such 
a crazy bill as that never gets passed. 

In the first place I believe it would be un- 
constitutional as it would be eliminating our 
income that we get from sign rentals, Or is 
the Government going to pay us the money? 

In the second place if a few beauty lovers 
can tell us not to have signs on our property, 
they may soon try to tell us what color to 
paint our homes, or to move our cattle from 
along the highways as they do not like the 
looks of them. 

So get In there and fight to see that no 
such bill is passed, as I am sure going to fight 
to keep any big shots from coming in and re- 
moving signs from my property. 

you in advance for any help you 
can give us. 


Federal Government and New Mexico: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House about gambling in the State of 
New Mexico. As a result of the ignorant 
partnership of the State of New Mexico 
and the Federal Government, gambling 
is illegal in New Mexico, and is thus a 
lucrative mob revenue source. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
New Mexico came to $38 million. U- 
legal gambling was more extensive. Tes- 
timony before the McClellan committee 
puts national off-track betting at $50 
billion annually. Other testimony pegs 
off-track betting at 40 percent of total 
national illegal gambling, which would 
then total $120 billion a year. On a pop- 
ulation basis, New Mexico would ac- 
count for $600 million of this. While 
this figure is probably an overallocation 
as far as New Mexico is concerned, I am 
sure that illegal gambling in New Mexico 
is lining the coffers of the underworld 
with millions of dollars a year, making 
New Mexico a gambler’s fiesta land. 

What. New Mexico needs is what the 
Nation needs—Government-run: gam- 
bling. A national lottery and a series 
of State lotteries would divert illegal 
gambling moneys in New Mexico and the 
rest of the States, and make them work 
for the public good rather than mob 
enterprises. 


September 16, 1965 
That Vietnam Dialog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention was drawn to an article reprinted 
from the editorial page of the Washing- 
ton Star on June 23, 1965, and appearing 
in the Washington Post of June 29, as 
a public service, in paid space, by the 
International Latex Corp. 

This editorial was an honest and ra- 
tional answer to a handful of college 
professors in this country who became 
the academic critics of our foreign policy 
in Vietnam. 

Its title was “That Vietnam Dialog.” 

What I found to be of great. interest 
also, was the introduction to that edi- 
torial which was written by Mr. A. N. 
Spanel, the founder and chairman of 
International Latex Corp., who has been 
editorializing in paid space throughout 
the free world for more than 25 years on 
behalf of Western unity and especially 
in furtherance of sound relations be- 
tween the United States and France 
which has been America’s oldest ally. 

Mr. Spanel has repeatedly made it 
clear that in our Communist-threatened 
planet only free-world unity is the hope 
for averting its destruction and that in 
this ceaseless quest for unity, the United 
States and France must play leading 
roles if freedom on earth is to survive 
and flourish. 

In Mr. Spanel’s introduction he not 
only enlarges on America’s position in 
Vietnam which the Washington Star de- 
lineates, but in addition thereto he sets. 
the historic record straight on the im- 
portant role that France was trying to 
play in Indochina against Communist 
subversion in the early fifties. 

I doubt that there exists in the history 
of this Nation a private company or a 
private citizen who has spent so much 
effort and money on behalf of free-world 
unity and sound Franco-American rela- 
tions as have the International Latex 
Corp. and its founder, Mr. Spanel; and I 
am confident that none of this has been 
lost on the American or French people. 

Here is the paid article as it appeared 
in the Washington Post of June 29: 
[From the Washington Post and the New 

York Times, June 29, 1965] 

(The following editorial from the influen- 
tial Washington Star merits, in our opinion. 
the widest possible readership. Yet we find 
ourselves in disagreement with the state- 
ment which reads: “the French were waging 
a purely colonial war“ in Algeria and Viet- 
nam. 

(It would have been much closer to his- 
toric fact to have stated that the French 
were fighting and dying in Algeria and in 
Indochina also against communism, as they 
claimed, and not “purely” for colonial rea- 
sons. 


(That the Western World in general, and 
the United States in particular, cynically 
chose to accept the tail but not the head of 
the same French coin, is. perhaps one of the 
reasons Americans are now fighting and 
dying in Vietnam. 
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(It is no mystery what the “teach-in” and 
“sit-in” stalwarts were doing in those days, 
both here and in Europe. They were pontifi- 
cating, often bitterly, as now, against the 
ap governments of France and its mili- 


(In sum, what the free world finally lost, 
the ravenous Communist colonial empires 
gained. It is a certainty the Communists 
will continue clawing for more, unless and 
until the West stops them, an agonizing task 
President Johnson has undertaken in free- 
dom’s cause with courage, understanding, 


and purpose.) 
A. N. SPANEL, 


Founder Chairman, International La- 
tex Corp. 
THAT Vietnam Do 

The “Vietnam dialog" presented by CBS 
June 21 obviously did not convert any of the 
“professors” to the administration's point 
of view. Nevertheless, the show served a 
useful purpose. 

It demonstrated, for one thing, that Mc- 
George Bundy is indeed a formidable oppo- 
nent on the debating platform. He was 
More than a match for the representatives 
Of the “academic community,” singly or col- 
lectively. And the President's aid was espe- 
Clally effective in carving up Prof. Hans 
Morgenthau, who is generally thought of as 
the guiding spirit of the academic critics 
of our policy in Vietnam. 

More importantly, it demonstrated that 
You can't beat something with nothing. In 
this instance, Bundy's something was a 
Clearly articulated definition of the adminis- 
tration’s policy and program. The policy 
has not yet achieved the desired result. But 
we may know more about its usefulness 6 
months from now, and in any event it con- 
stitutes a tangible, affirmative course of 
action which can be stated in terms that are 
understandable. 

The great weakness of the position of the 
other side was that it offered nothing which 
could rationally be described as an alter- 
native. 

Mr. Morgenthau said he is “opposed to our 
Present policy in Vietnam on moral, military, 
Political, and general intellectual grounds“ 
an interesting rhetorical exercise, but it 
means little or nothing. He also mentioned 
five “alternatives” to our present policy, and 
said he favored the fifth. What is it? “I 
think our aim must be to get out of Viet- 
mam,“ he said, but to get out of it with 
honor.” This is an alternative? President 
Johnson has said essentially the same thing 
On half a dozen occasions. 

One thing more. Mr. Morgenthau seemed 
to take as his model the French withdrawal 
from Algeria and Vietnam. He failed to 
mention that in each case the French were 
Waging a purely colonial war, which is quite 
a different thing from honoring treaty com- 
mitments for the sole purpose of helping 
South Vietnam maintain its independence in 
the face of plain aggression by the 
Communists. 

(Presented as a public service by Inter- 
National Latex Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.) 


Columnist Arthur Hoppe’s Satire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
columnist, Arthur Hoppe, has produced 


two additional columns of his entertain- 
ing satire which were published in the 
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San Francisco Chronicle on September 10 
and September 14. 
His remarks follows: 
Yes, Vinervia, THERE Is No CIA 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

My friend, Mr. Glenn Dorenbush, is gravely 
concerned by the last official message to come 
from our beleaguered Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

As you may have read, the CIA announced 
it was abolishing the position of Assistant to 
the Direcor for Public Affairs. “The CIA,” 
an unidentified official explained to the press, 
“has no public affairs.” 

Naturally, nothing has been heard of the 
agency since that moment. And it is widely 
suspected in Washington that this was the 
final step in a masterful non-public-relations 
campaign by the CIA to erase its image. 

Most insiders believe the unprecedented 
decision of the CIA to erase its image was 
taken immediately after the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco. As they reconstruct it, the uniden- 
tified director of the agency called in one 
Mr. Homer T. Pettibone, a little-known ca- 
reer public affairs officer. 

“Pettibone,” said the Director, slapping 
him on the back, “there are thousands of 
Government press agents in Washington, 
each doing his utmost to make the name 
of his agency a household word. And we 
have chosen you for the historic task ahead 
because your record shows you are by far 
and away the most inept.” 

Encouraged, Mr. Pettibone set to work. 
His first move was to alienate as many re- 
porters as possible. This he did by cadging 
drinks, scheduling all press conferences for 
7:30 am., and calling up determinedly 
friendly newsmen to read them the com- 
plete text of a speech given by a junior 
agency official to the local Lions Club. In 
no time, reporters were shunning the agency 
like a temperance meeting. 

Success crowned success. Mr. Pettibone 
developed an ingenious method of making 
carbon copies of press releases with the car- 
bons in backwards. But his high point came 
when he distributed 8 by 11 glossy photo- 
graphs of “Miss CIA” to every editor in the 
country and none was published. Primarily 
because Miss CIA was a carefully selected 
"Perfect 36" (12-12-12). 

Only once was the smooth-running ma- 
chine in any danger of breaking down. That 
was when a lady columnist called Mr. Petti- 
bone to say she planned to write a six-part 
series on what a good job the CIA was doing 
and would he come to her salon to hear her 
tell him why? But Mr. Pettibone averted 
disaster by constantly interrupting her and 
even suggested at one point that she had 
been mistaken in a 1936 column. Naturally, 
nothing appeared. 

The end came when a survey showed the 
CIA hadn’t been mentioned once in the 
press in 6 weeks. The jubilant Director 
called in Mr. Pettibone, gave him a cigar, 
fired him and caused, as we have seen, the 
final announcement to be issued that the 
agency now had “no public affairs.” And 
who can grudge the CIA a little boasting in 
its hour of triumph? 

Of course, I could see why my friend, Mr. 
Dorenbush, was concerned. What if our 
thousands of other Government agencies see 
the advantage of erasing their images? Why, 
we would no longer be told daily what a great 
job our Government was doing for us. Like 
in Vietnam, or with farm surpluses, or new 
kinds of tax forms. So I could understand 
how worried he was that this new technique 
will spread. 

No.“ said Mr. Dorenbush, shaking his 
head. I'm worried it won't.” 


Mr. JOHNSON's Bop New IMAGE 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
We can all take heart. President Johnson 
has shown signs of turning over a new leaf 
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in his relations with Congress, With luck, 
the vital balance between our executive and 
legislative branches can yet be restored. 

The turning point, of course, was Mr. 
Johnson’s recent veto of a bill requiring him 
to give Congress 4 months notice before clos- 
ing a military base. Oh, there was some 
talk in the House of overriding the veto. 
But as my friend, Congressman PHIL BURTON, 
the sage California Democrat, said: 

“Personally, I'm glad Mr. Johnson at last 
got up the gumption to veto a bill. It 
should prove to all these harping critics that 
he’s not either a rubberstamp President.” 

Fears that Mr. Johnson was nothing but a 
weak, rubberstamp President have natural- 
ly been mounting throughout the country 
during the past year. It mattered little 
what controversial legislation the busy and 
active Congressmen passed—medicare, civil 
rights, poverty—the President would docilely 
sign the bill, without hesitation, without 
protest and without, perhaps, even reading 
it. 

It was little wonder the experts all came 
to the same gloomy conclusion—Congress 
had the President in its pocket. 

Many reasons have been put forward to 
account for this sorry state of affairs. For 
one thing, Mr. Johnson virtually grew up on 
Capitol Hill and there’s no question that 
his old cronies there know every nook and 
corner of his mind. As well as where his 
bones were buried. 

Hardly a day goes by that the White House 
phone doesn't ring and a surprised President 
picks it up to hear the familiar voice of 
some important Congressman saying, Come. 
let us reason together.” There follows a 
stream of wheedling, flattery, threats and 
cajolery—first the carrot and then the 
stick—until an overwhelmed President yields 
supinely to this clever manipulation. 

Another reason, of course, is Mr. Jobn- 
son's ty. Modesty, generosity and 
straightforwardness may be admirable as- 
sets in life, but not in wheeling and dealing 
with en. Moreover, it's no secret 
the President prefers the putting green to 
the political arena. 

A shy, introspective man, Mr. Johnson is 
more akin to Marcel Proust than Machinvelll. 
And while we must respect the innate de- 
cency that makes him reluctant to soil his 
hands in the machinations of politics, de- 
mocracy suffers under a President who, 
though a great moral leader, is no politician. 

For all political scientists agree that 
democracy demands a delicate balance be- 
tween the executive and the legislative. 
And when a rubberstamp President becomes 
the tool of a power-mad Congress, meckly 
approving every bill they thrust before 
him—as has clearly been the case this past 
year—that balance is sadly out of whack. 

So let us hope that Mr. Johnson's veto of 
this admittedly minor bill is a straw In the 
wind. Maybe he's finally getting his dander 
up. Perhaps he’s now gotten a taste of 
presidential perogatives. Let us pray the 
Office will turn the man into the kind of 
fighting-mad, ask-no-quarter, give-‘em-hell 
type of President we need to restore the vital 
balance of power. Like Mr. Eisenhower, 


Foundation Stone of Our Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, this Fri- 
day September 17, marks the 178th anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States of America by 
the Constitutional Convention. 

This ingenious document has per- 
mitted our country to grow and prosper 
by setting down a system of self-govern- 
ment and binding laws not subject to the 
quick whimsy of tyrannical demagogs. 
It is a document that limits and clearly 
delineates specific powers that the Na- 
tional or State Government may impose 
upon citizens, and reserves to the people 
themselves essential rights and liberties 
not subject to any political power. 

Our Constitution has endured remark- 
ably well through all these years and 
through the fantastic changes wrought in 
America since its creation. At times, 
however, it has seemed to some of us 
that its reservations and limitations on 
government have been overlooked—as, 
for example, over the question of the ap- 
portionment of State legislatures. 

So I am pleased to join in recognizing 
Constitution Week which begins Septem- 
ber 17. I hope that many Americans will 
take the time to read through this in- 
spiring document again, in order that we 
may more clearly comprehend the great 
heritage of individual freedoms be- 
queathed to us by it, and in order that we 
may preserve these freedoms for all gen- 
erations to come. 


The Real Alabama—Part LVII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent Government report 
shows that over a period of the past 25 
years Alabama has led the Nation in rate 
of growth in nonagricultural employ- 
ment. 

I include in my remarks a newspaper 
editorial from the Mobile Press of Sep- 
tember 8, 1965, commenting on this fact: 

WHEREIN ALABAMA LEADS THE NATION 


Labor 
the entire Nation in rate of growth in non- 
agricultural employment. 

The report says that between 1939 and 1964, 
nonagricultural employment in the State 
went up by 107 percent compared to a na- 
tional rise of 89.9 percent. 

At present, this State has about 868,000 
nonfarm workers, ranking 8th in the 
South and 23d in the Nation. 

In the 14-year period covered by the re- 
port, average earnings of Alabama factory 
workers have grown steadily—from $43.34 per 
week in 1949 to $88.97 in 1964. 

This bit of information should lift the 
spirits of Alabamlans as the summer gives 
way to fall. The picture is especially good, 
since the stage now seems set for even more 
economic growth for Alabama. 


Further comments on Alabama's labor 
and employment situation both now and 
including prospects for the future were 
presented in an article in the Birming- 
ham News August 22, 1965. I include 
that article also and recommend it in the 
general interest. 
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GREATEST RESOURCE OF ALL 


Primary In the scheme of things as a Na- 
tion, State, or community fits together the 
mosaic to show a distinct pattern of eco- 
nomic stability is the vital segment 
people. 

They must be intelligent and industrious. 
In this, Alabama can boast of its greatest 
wealth. 

A continuing trend from an agricultural 
to an industrial economy is not expected to 
run its major course in the State for another 
decade and a half. But however long this 
shift from rural to urban living continues, 
industry can reach out and draw from Ala- 
bama’s great reservoir of skilled and train- 
able labor is every section of the State. 

Of the State's approximately 344 million 
citizens, about 99 percent are native born. 
Whether they come from rural or urban 
areas, industry has found them to be well 
above average in intelligence, high in adapt- 
ability and willingness to learn new skills, 
productive and loyal. 

Prevailing wage scales in Alabama, as a 
whole, are somewhat lower than in some 
other areas, but the greatest. savings to in- 
dustry comes from the high productivity of 
native workers.. 

Of particular concern to industry wher- 
ever it. may be is the climate of labor-man- 
agement relations. In this, Alabama labor 
has proved itself to be a reasonable partner, 
willing to sit at the bargaining table where 
labor unions enter the picture. In non- 
union areas, amicable relations stand high. 

There has been a very low incidence of 
wheels-slowing labor disputes. Wildcat 
stoppages almost haye become museum 
pieces on the industrial scene. The over- 
whelming trend has been toward reasonable- 
ness at the wage and fringe benefits level. 

When labor disputes occasionally occur 
the State department of labor willingly of- 
fers its services as conciliator, but at all 
times exercises the light. touch, much pre- 
ferring voluntary settlement between em- 
ployer and employee. 

Major result in the labor-management 
area during Alabama's great industrial 
growth has been a distinct trend away from, 
rather than toward, production and payroll- 
depleting disputes. The fact that many of 
the State’s major industries operate outside 
the field of organized labor attests to the 
standards of fair-dealing industry. 

Alabama's general contractors. emphasize 
that they have not had a strike by labor 
since 1957. 

Few States in the Nation can match this 
record, says Leon Goddard, president, Ala- 
bama chapter, Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America. 

“AGC is proud that it has had long and 
amicable relations with the organized bulid- 
ing crafts in Alabama,” he affirms. 

Investment by industry on a per employee 
basis often ranges into the thousands of 
dollars, dictates efficient screening of pros- 
pective personnel. In this still another State 
service—the department of industrial rela- 
tions, its several other functions, 
does a highly able job. 

The department's statewide employment 
service, a closely knit system of 35 local 
offices, isn't just a job finder, but makes a 
special effort to fit the man or woman to the 
job. This saves employee-seeking industry 
much money, helps reduce job training con- 
siderably. 

How does modern industry feel about Ala- 
bama labor. Here are reports from two of 
the State’s newer industries, located in 
widely separated sections of the State and 
demanding entirely different skills. 

One is the Huyck Feit Co. division of F. 
C. Huyck Corp., papermakers’ felt manufac- 
turers who operates at Aliceville. Plant Man- 
ager C. W. LaDow points out that there is 
no other such facility in Alabama, only a 
few in the entire South. The papermakers’ 
felt industry requires certain precise skills. 
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“We have had excellent experience with 
the way people of Alabama have picked up 
completely strange skills,” says LaDow. We 
have found these workers to have good pro- 
ductivity after learning.“ 

In the Tennessee Valley area at Decatur, 
nationally known Prestolite Co. maintains 
a facility for manufacture of spark plugs, 
voltage regulators, and other equipment for 
the automotive Industry. A full-scale train- 
ing program was started, with labor recruited 
from the Decatur ares. 

“We found the people ready, willing, and 
eager to do the job expected,” reports J. F. 
Gate, plant manager. “We had to start our 
training with the basic fundamentals and 
we're still on the learning curve today. 

“The rate of productivity of these Ala- 
bama workers has met our desired goals. 
We're on the upswing in our efficiency pro- 
gram and we expect an even higher rate of 
productivity before our training program is 
completed." 

Under the State's recently accelerated 
trade school program, a still greater supply 
of skilled people will join the Alabama labor 
market. A growing labor force will be- 
come even more employable and new indus- 
try will be a principal beneficiary. 


Mail Service Getting Worse Instead of 
Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp three excellent editorials ap- 
pearing recently in South Dakota news- 
papers, pointing out the deplorable mail 
situation, which is getting worse, instead 
of better. I wish to call this problem 
to the attention of my colleagues because 
1 is the same thing all over the coun- 

ry. 

My files are replete with similar com- 
plaints and to date I have bombarded 
the Post Office Department with letters 
from irate citizens, pointing out that the 
time for experimenting with this so- 
called progressive postal service has ex- 
pired and that the postal department 
must perfect their new system immedi- 
ately, or return to the old plan. How- 
ever, to date no action has been taken. 
The Department has not come up with 
any plan for improved service. The old 
slogan that the mail must go through, 
come hail, wind or high water has gone 
by the wayside, along with so many of 
these so-called progressive programs of 
the Great Society. Of late, I find I am 
fearing more for the future of not only 
rural America, but for the Nation as a 
Nea All I can do is still hope for the 

The editorials from the Rapid City, S- 
Dak., Daily Journal, the Highmore, S. 
Dak., Herald, and the Mitchell, S. Dak., 
Republic, respectively, are as follows: 

WHERE Dogs Mar REST? 

Millions of Americans affix the proper 
amount of postage on envelopes every day 
with the assumption that the mail will be 
delivered come hail, wind, dark of night, or 
absence of a ZIP code number. 
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Despite all the modernization and modifi- 
cations for the postal service intended to ex- 
Pedite delivery, the opposite seems to show 
for a goodly number of Americans who can't 
understand why. 

The employees will gladly search for mail 
on request but letters and important mes- 
Sages of all sorts seem to sit in sorting sta- 
tions or large trucks which quit running on 
W: time. 

The much-publicized advances designed to 
get more mail to more people at less cost 
seem to have bogged down—not only in 
South Dakota but throughout the Nation. 

Local postmasters agree anonymously that 
the new plans haven't worked. It is pos- 
sible in this Nation to write to the Post- 
master General if you buy a nickel stamp. 
Perhaps that is the first method of im- 
proving rather than impeding mail service. 
Letters could be addressed to President John- 
son on the problem just to switch attention 
from Vietnam and poverty to those who wish 
better service for increased prices. Atten- 
tion is called to the views expressed by other 
South Dakota editors on this page. 


From the Highmore (S. Dak.) Herald| 
POSTAL SERVICE Lost 


For a measly $381.04 annual sayings, the 
U.S. Post Office has deemed it necessary to 
curtail the postal service of people in High- 
More and Hyde County. We don't think the 
patrons of the post office should stand for it 
for one solitary minute. 

An official directive from the U.S. Post 
Office Department will now cut out all Sun- 
day service in Highmore. Asa matter of fact, 
48 of July 17, the majority of mail deposited 
in the local post office after 5:30 p.m. on 
Saturday will lay here for 47 hours, or until 
Monday afternoon at 4:30 p.m. until it is 
Processed and mailed. This is just one more 
ridiculous procedure of the present admin- 
istration’s policies on what they term “im- 
Proving the mail service in the United 
States.” 

The local post office and its employees have 
always provided adequate service to local 
Patrons. One employee has worked 4 hours 
on Sunday to distribute mail for local avail- 
ability. Under the new orders, this accom- 
Modation will be terminated. 

According to the official directive, the new 
Program will realize a sayings of $381.04 an- 
ae How completely ridiculous can you 
get 

Mall will be moved on Sunday as far west 
as Miller. Highmore will be left out, even 
despite the fact that the volume of business 
between the Highmore and Miller post offices 
is quite comparable. 

Recently, Senator Kart Munonr criticized 
the new postal service program as favoring 
the big city areas and leaving out considera- 
tion for smaller communities. How right he 
Was. If at any time taxpayers should write, 
wire, and telephone their Congressmen and 
Senators for action on these deplorable con- 
ditions, it should be now. And if the people 
of Highmore and Hyde County will realize 
the inequitable treatment they are now re- 
ceiving, they will make their contacts to 
Washington starting right now. 

Maybe the rural areas of this country have 
been kicked around just about long enough. 
The way they throw money around in Wash- 
ington, if the Postmaster General feels this 
annual $381.04 will break his Department, 
Possibly we could find ways of raising this 
amount each year to subsidize the proper 
mail service this community is entitled to re- 
celve in the future, as it has in the past. 


[From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Republic] 
TIME To Review 
The lady in Mitchell whose post card from 
New York was 8 years and 13 days in the 
Mails would, we suspect, have legitimate 
grounds for a complaint, if she wished to 
lodge one. 
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But the card did arrive in good condition 
and the lady was unaware of the fact that 
it was in transit, so there was probably lit- 
tle reason to complain. 

Many people, however, do expect mall at a 
certain time, often very important mail. And 
when it arrives late or in a damaged condi- 
tion, it causes real problems. 

The problems with mail service in South 
Dakota seldom originate in New York. Gen- 
erally the more annoying problems with mail 
are between distribution centers in the State 
and smaller communities. 

The Post Office Department, it appears, in 
its drive to match expenditures with reve- 
nues, has concluded that some services in 
smaller communities must be curtailed. The 
result is that mail transit to these communi- 
ties has been slowed down. In fact, mail 
service between major cities of the State is 
not what it used to be, either. 

Ironically, the harder the Post Office De- 

nt tries to improve service, the more 
erratic the service becomes. Each change 
seems to be more confusing and less desir- 
able. 

The strange case of the Mitchell post card 
is a 1-in-10-million goof. But the day-to-day 
problems created by the present mail service 
are no joke. This service has been in effect 
long enough to prove itself, to find out if it 
would really work, but the problems are still 
with us. It is now time for the Post Office 
Department to take a good look at its mail 
service in South Dakota. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I would like to in- 
clude my report to the people of the 
Seventh District of Alabama for July 
26, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 


DOUBLE THE MONEY, DOUBLE THE MESS 


The House last week followed the rules of 
the Great Society game to the letter. If a 
program does not succeed, increase the ap- 
propriation, give more authority to the same 
people who initiated the failure, and take 
away more of the rights of those who alone 
may be able to make the program work. 
The vote was on H.R. 8283, to expand the war 
on poverty. The bill calls for an expendi- 
ture for the coming fiscal year of $1.8 bil- 
lion. For fiscal 1965, the first year of opera- 
tion of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the law authorized $947.5 million. 

For the past year the newspapers have been 
filled with criticism of the program and the 
debate on the bill reemphasized the weak- 
nesses and the failure to meet its announced 
objective of helping the poor. Most of the 
money in the first year of operation was 
spent on setting up offices and paying out 
ridiculously high salaries for top positions. 
In the Office of Economic Opportunity there 
are 65 supergrade employees who are paid up 
to $24,500 a year, or 1 supergrade employee 
for every 18 employees in the alleged poverty 
setup. 

In the few cities where poverty offices have 
been established, little if any of the money 
has been spent on helping the poor. Rather, 
local poverty offices read like a list of Demo- 
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crat Party officials and workers and most of 
the money has been used up in salaries. 


STATES RIGHTS ABANDONED 


One of the most serious changes in the 
poverty bill is elimination of the right of the 
Governor of a State to veto a project. As 
the bill passed the House, the Director of 
the poverty program will be the sole author- 
ity on which projects will be undertaken. 
He now has the authority to veto a Gover- 
nor’s veto of a project even though the Goy- 
ernor may not feel the project is in the best 
interest of his State. This highly contro- 
versial change, and one which will go a long 
way toward erasing the States as sovereign 
components of a union of States, passed the 
House by only five votes. Many southern 
Members who speak out loudly for States 
rights at home, ducked the issue by not 
being on the floor of the House when the 
teller vote was taken on the Republican 
States rights bill. Some southern Demo- 
crats voted against the States rights. 

AMENDMENTS BATTED DOWN 


To show how ruthlessly the Johnson ma- 
jority in the House overrides opposition in 
any form, I cite two amendments which were 
bated down. One, offered by Congressman 
JoHN BUCHANAN, Of Birmingham, tried to 
protect the principle of the separation of 
church and state by forbidding the use of 
poverty funds to churches. Congressman 
BUCHANAN, a minister in the Baptist Church, 
is deeply concerned about this matter, but 
opposition to his amendment was led by 
Democrat Anam CLAYTON PoweELL, another 
Baptist minister, and the majority of the 
House followed Powstt rather than Bu- 
CHANAN. The second amendment which the 
liberal majority defeated simply provided 
that anyone seeking aid from the American 
taxpayers through the poverty program 
should take an oath that he is not a Com- 
munist seeking to overthrow this Govern- 
ment. 

Like all the other Great Society bills, which 
are slowly taking away from the people the 
right to govern themselves, the poverty bill 
passed the House with the usual lopsided 
majority of liberals shouting down every at- 
tempt to improve the bill or to remove some 
of its most objectionable provisions. I voted 
to preserve the Governor's veto power and 
then I voted against the bill. 

MILITARY PAY RAISE 

I was proud to support and vote for a pay 
raise for members of our Armed Forces, It 
has long been my conviction that we must 
improve the skills of our military branches 
by playing those we ask to serve enough to 
attract career people. In the space age, It 
is necessary to have highly skilled, highly 
trained, and competent military personnel, 
We need to create a professional military 
force and this means we must encourage 
those interested in a military career to stay. 
The pay scale for those in the Armed Forces 
has been disgraceful. The President's pro- 
posal did little for the military and was 
merely a token gesture. The Armed Services 
Committee of the House presented a pay 
scale which would bring military pay up toa 
level where it compares favorably with ci- 
vilian salaries. The House approved the 
committee recommendation and I am hope- 
ful the Senate will go along and, at long 
last, our military personnel will begin to be 
treated as they should. 

VIETNAM IS SERIOUS BUSINESS 

In a meeting with Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and other Government officials, I was 
told last week our situation in Vietnam is 
rapidly deteriorating. The time has come to 
quit playing politics with the lives of young 
Americans. The important issue in Vietnam 
is to stop Communist aggression and to win 
the war. The time has come for the politi- 
cians to turn the running of the war over to 
the military so that we may begin to fight to 
win instead of trying to figure out a way to 
lose gracefully. 
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Thomas M. Dugan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


/ OF NEW YORE 
YN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Thomas M. Dugan, a close 
friend of many members of this and the 
past administration, died in the prime 
of his youth shortly after winning his 
first public office. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
article by Joseph O. Denson, Chief Dep- 
uty U.S. Marshal, Eastern District of 
New York, which appeared in the maga- 
zine Valor, the official police review: 

In Memortam—A Man To Be REMEMBERED 
(By Joseph O. Denson, Chief Deputy U.S. 
Marshal, Eastern District of New York) 

There is an old saying that you can ac- 
curately judge a man by his friends. In 
the case of Thomas M. Dugan, those of us 
who knew him considered it both an honor 
and a privilege to feel that we were among 
those who were considered his friends. And 
we are not as yet over the shock of his sud- 
den death only 10 days after his election as 
sheriff of Nassau County, N.Y. Tell me, 
where do you find in this day and age a man 
who runs for an office after making a promise 
to abolish it? And it was a post that paid 
well, $19,775 a year. That one deed alone 
can give you an insight into his integrity. 

Dugan graduated from American Univer- 
sity in Washington in 1950 after attending 
St. Bonaventure College for 1 year. He be- 
came a Federal narcotics agent in 1951, serv- 
ing 8 years in that capacity. His work was 
so outstanding that he received four Treas- 
ury Department awards for outstanding 
achievement. All of us were impressed by 
his dedication to his work. We set up as the 
ideal man the one who gives of himself with- 
out stint to working for the public good. 
And when such a man appears on the horizon 
he subconclously sets an example for those 
who work with him. 

Some said he had the talent to be a public 
servant and that was the secret of his suc- 
cess. His superiors knew that it was almost 
inevitable that he rise to higher positions. 
From 1959 to 1960, Thomas M. Dugan worked 
as assistant chief investigator for the “Little 
Hoover Commission” the State commission 
that investigated the governmental opera- 
tions of New York City He then served a 
year as deputy chief investigator for the New 
York Waterfront Commission. And in 1961, 
Dugan was named U.S. Marshal for the 
Eastern District of New York by President 
Kennedy. He was then 34 years of age and 
the youngest of the 91 marshals named by 
our late President. 

It was becoming more and more apparent 
that his talents and capacity for hard sus- 


us who knew him when he resigned from 
this latest post to become inspector general 
of the Peace Corps. And then came the 
great opportunity for him to run as sheriff 
on the most unusual platform to abolish his 
own job! 

He was a member of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police. An award from 
the National Police Officers Association, which 
he won in 1961, has been placed in the 
Police Hall of Fame. His was the bright star 
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that was going places. And then so suddenly 
and tragically the light was snuffed out. 
How does one honor the memory of such 
a man? Perhaps only in the way that we 
feel he would have liked it: Those of us who 
are in public service to rededicate ourselves 

that we may do our best to uphold the 
given us and always work for the 
public good. 


Fruitful 25 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, a very 
distinguished citizen of New Jersey and 
a very dear friend of mine will be the 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner on 
Saturday night, September 18, in Long 
Branch, N.J., where the host of friends 
of the Honorable Paul Kiernan, Sr., will 
have an opportunity to express their real 
appreciation and affection for him. Mr. 
Kiernan’s many friends have good rea- 
sons for their feelings of gratitude and 
affection which were expressed in the 
excellent editorial appearing in the Sep- 
tember 9, 1965, edition of the Freehold 
Transcript, a leading weekly newspaper 
of the third district of New Jersey. Iam 
pleased to have permission to quote the 
editorial, as follows: 

FRUITFUL 25 YEARS 


Paul Kiernan, Sr., president of the Mon- 
mouth County Tax Board, Democratic State 
Committeeman, and former mayor of Long 
Branch, will be honored next week at a testi- 
monial dinner for his 25 years of public 
service. We wish to be on the list of well- 
wishers who appreciate what the colorful 
politician and popular orator has done for 
the county and for the enlivening of our two- 
party system in Monmouth. 

While an undisputed leader of his party 
which for almost 3 decades here lingered in 
obscurity and was kept alive for a period of 
time solely by Mr. Kiernan’s inimitable 
rhetoric, the State committeeman through 
his tact and personal charm was able to 
maintain friendly relationship with Republi- 
can officials, They consider him a friend and 
distinguished opponent and despite the up- 
coming election in which Mr. Kiernan is a 
candidate for sheriff will be part of the 
celebration. 8 

As mayor of Long Branch and especially 
as president of the tax board, Mr. Kiernan 
has demonstrated his understanding of every- 
day problems and his compassion for the 
small man. The lean white-haired public 
servant, who looks like a senator in a Holly- 
wood movie, never refused help to anyone and 
never has placed his party over and above his 
country. 

Paul Kiernan is perhaps from the old 
school of politiclans who knew how to arouse 
the crowd without injecting too much philos- 
ophy in their speeches, and yet, he remained 
abreast of modern times as far as human 
needs are concerned. 7 

Last year when the Democrats here almost 
swept the county he experienced his greatest 
triumph despite the fact that the only de- 
teated Democrat was his own son, Paul, Jr. 

We wish Mr. Kiernan well in any job he 
plans to undertake. 


September 16, 1965 
Hon. Richardson Dilworth 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, Philadelphia, 
Pa., is extremely fortunate in the ap- 
pointment, by Mayor James Tate, of 
former Mayor Richardson Dilworth, as 
temporary chairman of the new school 
board. The choice is an excellent one, 
therefore I applaud the mayor for his 
selection and Mr. Dilworth for his ac- 
ceptance. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that 
Richardson Dilworth is controversial. 
The fact is that this means he has the 
courage to state his views frankly even 
though they are at odds with those of 
many other people in the community. 

It is also said that he is impulsive, 
which means that his actions have 
served as catalysts, thereby forcing the 
satisfactory resolution of many pressing 
local problems. 

It should be no different in the role 
and function Richardson Dilworth is 
now undertaking. His is the kind of 
activist, creative leadership which re- 
flects the only valid meaning of the label 
“leader.” It is the type which we in 
Philadelphia, as elsewhere, need as much 
in education as in anything else and 
perhaps more, 

On the basis of his past record and his 
present capabilities, I am convinced that 
Richardson Dilworth will continue the 
dynamic, progressive course which he 
has pursued all his life. With respect to 
the educational affairs of the city of 
Philadelphia, this will mean improve- 
ment of the opportunities and the qual- 
ity of education through better policy 
decisions and administration. 

Mr. Speaker, Philadelphia remembers 
and appreciates Richardson Dilworth 
first because he, along with Senator 
Josera CLark and others, was instru- 
mental in rescuing our city from the 
strangling domination of the Republican 
Party. Because of Dilworth, CLARK and 
others, Philadelphia is no longer a pro- 
vincial, stagnant, corruptly governed 
city. Instead, thanks to them, it is con- 
temporarily urban, dynamic, progres- 
sive, and responsibly governed. 

That Dilworth attracts a hosts of cri- 
tics is itself a tribute to the man and 
his accomplishments. Those who are 
obscure never attract attention. Those 
who, are apathetic gain no notice. Those 
who only conform to what is popular 
for the sake of avoiding conflict never 
exert influence. Those who are slaves to 
tradition and precedent never serve 
their fellow man. Dilworth’s critics 
simply reflect the fact that only those 
who are “doers” stimulate discus- 
those who are “doers” stimulate discus- 
sion, and only out of discussion can ap- 
propriate solutions to public problems be 
achieved. 

Thus, it is no accident that Philadel- 
phia, having the benefit of the services 
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of Richardson Dilworth.now as in the 
Past, is one of the most frequently visit- 
ed, intensely observed, and continuously 
imitated cities in the world. Therefore, 
in recognition of this able public servant 
and his newly assumed responsibilities, 
I place in the Recorp John M. Cum- 
Mings’ column in the Philadelphia In- 
Quirer for September 13, 1965: 
A Case or Jos FINDING MAN 


(By John M. Cummings) 

Richardson Dilworth is back in public life. 
The twice-elected mayor of Philadelphia is 
the temporary chairman of the school board 
recently appointed by Mayor Tate. 

Dilworth’s return to public service in an 
important capacity should be warmly wel- 
comed by all citizens interested in improv- 
ing the educational facilities of the city. 
Elected by his fellow members of the board 
last week, he is presently only in a temporary 
Capacity, since the newly chosen board does 
not commence its duties until December. 

Meanwhile, Gen. J. Harry LaBrum, presi- 
dent of the outgoing board, has invited Dil- 
worth and his associates to attend all re- 
maining meetings, especially those concerned 
with the budget. 

The city’s public schools have had rough 
Boing in the last few years. Working on 
short monetary rations, persistently annoyed 
by racial squabbles, teacher demands and 
acute need for new buildings, the old board 
will be happy to pack up its troubles and 
depart. 

Two members of the present board will 
continue to struggle with whatever problems 
the new lineup may be called on to face. Mrs. 
Albert M. Greenfield and William Goldman 
are to continue their onerous labors 
in behalf of public education. 

The Reverend Henry Nichols, one of the two 
Negroes on the new board, and elected vice 
chairman on motion of Mr. Dilworth, in- 
jected a wry note by stating more Negroes 
should have been appointed to the board. He 
insisted the city has plenty of Negroes capabie 
sich serving with distinction, which is probably 

e. 
This, however, was a repetition of the argu- 


Probably did the best he could in the cir- 
cumstances, 

On his return to public life, Dilworth said, 
“My wife and my partners threaten to com- 
mit me to the institute.” The , of 
Course, are the men associated with him in 
the practice of law. He stopped short of de- 
fining “the institute” he had in mind, leav- 
ing to the imagination of the reporters 
Who interviewed him. 

Still, Mrs. Dilworth and the law part- 
ners surely must know the restless former 


State voters ready for a man of his volubility. 
He had no trouble carrying Philadelphia, 
Where he was well known, and his native 
City of Pittsburgh responded. But most of 
the counties stood by his opponents, the 
last one being the present Governor, Bill 
Scranton. 

But Dilworth in his new role should prove 
a capable head of the controlling body of the 
Public school system. Hardly anyore in 
Philadelphia will dispute this estimate. 
True enough, he is at times impulsive, given 
to hasty speech and harsh attack on the 
Opposition. That was his way of life in poli- 
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tics. Perhaps in the field of education it 
will be different. 

He said the other day, in describing the 
course the new board should take, that, 
among other things, it should be bold. 

That's Dilworth all over—boldness. In 
one of his campaigns for mayor, he was bold 
enough to warn the voters that in his ad- 
ministration they could look for an increase 
in taxes, His boldness paid off. 


Cartoonist Jefferson D. Yohn Wins Awards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, in the mod- 
ern mass media world, the cartoonist 
is filling an editorial and teaching con- 
cept equal with that of our columnists 
and editorial pundits. I note with 
pleasure Jefferson D. Yohn, an editorial 
page editor and editorial cartoonist, of 
San Bernardino, Calif. has won second 
and third awards in a cartoon competi- 
tion with the most famous cartoonists 
of the United States. However, it is not 
the winning of the award that is so im- 
portant but rather the subjects of his 
cartoons which are so vital to the prob- 
lems of the modern world and his effect 
upon them. 

His second award prize was for a pic- 
ture of a lighthouse labeled “Brother- 
hood of Man” with its rays of world 
peace and the lighthouse standing upon 
a firm rock foundation labeled Govern- 
ment of law.” The cartoon was titled 
“The Fame Will Be Eternal on This 
Foundation.” I do not need to point out 
the importance of the cartoon and the 
hoped for effect it may have on our trou- 
bled world. 

The other winning cartoon showed 
“Nuclear War” pictured by an atomic 
bomb chained to a heavyweight labeled 
“Government of law” and being held 
thus firmly through the dark clouds of 
war crises. 

The keenness of the competition Mr. 
Yohn faced is indicated by last year’s 
winners—two-time Pultizer Prize win- 
ners Bill Mauldin of the Chicago Sun- 
Times and Herblock of the Washington 
Post. The winners were selected from a 
nationwide field of entries. 

Mr. Yohn has won numerous other 
awards in his long newspaper career 
with the Sun-Telegram of San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., including six Freedoms 
Foundation awards, the Christopher 
Gold Medal for editorial writing and the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews Mass Media Award. 

A book of his editorials and cartoons 
was published in Japan as the Collegiate 
Translation Textbook and he has been 
designated Cartoonist of the Month by 
Sigma Delta Chi’s Quill and Scroll maga- 
zine. 

The wide dissemination of his car- 
toons with their current themes should 
be of specific benefit in influencing the 
thinking of the reader. 


A5237 
We Will Endure Only as a Nation of Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, a civilized society can exist 
only if it is founded on law. The law is 
not always perfect and, therefore some- 
times it must be changed or amended, 
but such change and amendment must 
be through orderly processes, To grant 
that laws may be determined to be just 
or unjust by individuals and that a per- 
son must obey only those laws each one 
considers just is to have no law at all. 
Without law, we do not have an orga- 
nized government, but rather anarchy. 
Without law there can be no justice be- 
cause without law we revert to the 
simple principle of survival of those who 
are the strongest and who may exercise 
their power over those who are weaker. 

No minority group in this Nation could 
have possibly made the progress it has 
if we had not maintained for 189 years 
a@ government of law based upon a writ- 
ten Constitution providing basic guaran- 
tees of liberty. Of course, our system 
has not been perfect as no human insti- 
tution is perfect. It has, however, been 
looked upon and judged by many of the 
great minds of the ages as the most per- 
fect system of government devised by 
man. Where it has been found wanting, 
it has been changed. Where injustices 
occurred, they have been removed by 
legal means, not by revolution or by mob 
action. The rights of all the people can 
only be secured through law and those 
who have tried to change this concept 
are doing a disservice to those whom 
they profess they want to help and to 
the country as.a whole. 

A very fine discussion of “The Law” 
is contained in the following editorial 
from the Wingfoot Clan, a plant news- 
paper published by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., plant at Gadsden, Ala. The 
editor is R. H. Doss: 

THE Law 

“No people were ever better than their 
laws, though many have been worse.“ 
PRIESTLY. 

The law is defined as the body of rules 
recognized by a State or community as bind- 
ing on its members. This definition recog- 
nizes the fact that all members of society 
are bound by the same rules and no indi- 
vidual is exempt, 

No individual is, or should be, a self-ap- 
pointed arbiter of the law with power to 
choose which laws he will obey and which 
laws he will ignore. Moreover, the law which 
condemns those who flaunt the rules and 
regulations of an society, justifies 
the actions of those who seek a peaceable 
and legal redress of grievances. 

With laws must go respect for the law— 
take away respect—and anarchy and chaos 
will surely develop. Respect for the law can 
be expressed quietly in right conduct—vig- 
orously confirmed in a vote either for or 

a measure—and passed on to pos- 
terity by the proper example. 

Robert Traver once said, The very slow- 
ness of the law, its massive impersonality, its 
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insistence upon proceeding to set- 
tied and ancient rules . All this, tends 


to cool and bank the fires of passion and vio- 
lence and replace them with order and 
reason.” 

The statement of Mr. Traver lends cre- 
dence to the fact that laws promulgated in 
haste, amid the fires of passion and violence, 
can hardly be interpreted as being conducive 
to order and reason. 

Once a law is declared constitutional it is 
the duty of every citizen to obey that law. 
Laws which are repugnant to us—which vio- 
late our concept of right and wrong—which 
seem to favor some and ignore others—these 
too, must be obeyed until rescinded or 
amended by proper action in the courts or 
our lawmaking body. 

We are a nation governed by laws but 
these laws are made by men and men are not 
infallible in their judgment—therefore a“ 
wise and prudent course, within the frame- 
work of the law. would dictate that we con- 
sider carefully the qualifications and ethics 
of those whom we elect to office. 

The power of the vote—the single, solitary 
vote—my vote and yours, can be far reach- 
ing in its consequence to provide laws which 
are impersonal, fair, and calculated to provide 
order and reason. 

It goes without saying that the law must 
be enforced. Enforced with impartiality and 
mo excuses for those who violate it. 

As Priestly said, we will not be better than 
our laws. The majesty and dignity of the 
law, its weight on the scales of Justice, its ob- 
servance by all our citizens, its conception 
of rights and wrongs, all these, will determine 
cane measure, how long our Nation shall 
endure. 


Economic Opportunity Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
at the risk of appearing repetitious in my 
defense of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, particularly its programs relating to 
Iowa, I would like to introduce still an- 
other article into the Recorp for the 
benefit of my colleagues. 

A critical editorial in the Avoca Jour- 
nal-Herald was answered by one of my 
constituents with the following letter: 

[From the Avoca (Iowa) Journal Herald] 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the EDITOR: 

While there are often differences of opin- 
ion concerning a project such as the com- 
munity action program, I can’t help but feel 
that your stand on Pottawattamie County's 
participation is an unfair one. Those who 
attended the open meeting in Council 
Bluffs on August 30 or who have read the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 will realize that the aims of this 
program are not to provide handouts to 
people too lazy to help themselves. The 
war on poverty is a misnomer as it leads 
uninformed people to believe it is designed 
solely for the relief of deep-seated poverty. 

This bipartisan program if given the co- 
operation and support of the community, 
will allow those willing to work but lacking 
an education or training an opportunity, 
not, as you stated, to be “fairly well taken 
care of by the welfare agencies that we al- 
ready have,” but to become active, taxpaying, 
goods-buying members of the economy. At 
the same time, it can be designed to provide 
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incentives for future generations of the 
“lazy” ones who in the past have been ex- 
posed to nothing but the welfare existence. 

The July 1965 report of active cases in 
Pottawattamie County from the social wel- 
fare office shows a total of 2,014 people as- 
sisted. This figure does not take into con- 
sideration the future increase of unem- 
ployed as farm jobs continue to decrease 
and the influx of untrained labor into our 
towns and city. 

The costs of higher education now are pro- 
hibitive to the student without assistance, 
especially in our area, where commuting to 
a campus or vocational school is impractical. 
It costs $100,000 to keep a youngster in 
poverty throughout his life. Making this 
youngster a productive citizen will not only 
help him, but the taxpayer as well. 

The scope of this community action pro- 
gram is almost unlimited; it is completely 
at the discretion and in the hands of the 
people of Pottawattamle County; it need not 
be paid for from tax money. A survey will 
be made of the most urgent needs of the 
county before a program is outlined and the 
program can be designed so as not to over- 
lap any existing facilities, but rather to ex- 
tend and improve them where needed. It is, 
as its name implies, an “Economic Opportu- 
nity,” not only for those in dire poverty, but 
for the economy and future efficiency of our 
county. Is there really any sound basis for 
opposition? 

Your loyal reader, 
PHYLLIS A. SIMONSEN. 


Ambassador Gronouski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, one of Wis- 
eonsin’s most favorite sons will soon be 
this country’s chief representative to 
Poland. 

In appraising this development, the 
Sheboygan Press of my district com- 
mented that Ambassador Gronouski will 
give a new and good image of America 
not only to Poland but to Eastern 


Europe. 
The full editorial, which appeared in 
the Sheboygan Press on September 13, 


follows: 
AMBASSADOR GRONOUSKI 


President Johnson nominated Wisconsin’s 
own John Gronouski to be Ambassador to 
Poland on August 29. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations unanimously 
approved the nomination on September 8 
and the Senate confirmed him Friday. He is 
now officially Ambassador Gronouski. 

This is an important action and there has 
been much discussion of it. We think it is 
a good one. Although Dr. Gronouski Is not 
a trained diplomat, neither have been many 
of our ambassadors to many other nations. 
It is true that too often career people have 
carried on the work while the ambassador- 
ship has gone to some large party contribu- 
tor. This is not exactly the case with Dr. 
Gronouski. We have no doubt that career 
people in Warsaw will continue pretty much 
as they have done and the Ambassador will 
do those things for which he is well 
equipped. 

He is to be the President’s representative 
in Poland and in eastern We just 
don’t think the President would demote any- 
one to a spot as strategic as Poland. Rather 
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Mr. Gronouski will be living proof of the 
opportunities of free, democratic America. 
He will be a fine example of how a grandson 
of immigrants can rise to a high position. 
He will have a name and a background that 
is very desirable. 

Above all, Dr. Gronouski (Ph. D. University 
of Wisconsin) Likes people. As he says, he 
does not intend to be an armchair diplomat. 
He has never done his best work chained to 
a chair. He does better with his briar pipe, 
his broad learning and his ready smile out 
among the citizens. 

We think Poland and eastern Europe will 
get a new and a good image of America. We 
wish the Ambassador well. 


Need for Improved Mail Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the following letter from Ed- 
munds County, S. Dak., State’s attorney 
Raymond Hieb, to the Post Office De- 
partment, in which he points out the 
continued need for improved mail serv- 
ice, and the fact that postal service is 
deteriorating still further than it al- 
ready has throughout the country. 

The letter is as follows: 

Posr OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 

Minneapolis Regional Office, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Attention W. J. Hogan, director, local services 
division. 

Dear Mr. Hocan: Thank you for your let- 
ter of August 3, 1965, signed by L. John Lar- 
son, which replied to my letter of July 6 
concerning service rendered to Helen Meier 
of Roscoe, S. Dak. You stated in your let- 
ter, “For some unknown reason Mrs. Meier 
removed her mailbox from a location ap- 
proximately 200 feet from her residence.” 
If you will refer to my letter of July 6 your 
memory will be refreshed in that the reason 
she moved her mailbox was because it was 
sitting with other mailboxes and by reason 
thereof her mail was at times placed in the 
other boxes, because on several occasions her 
old age assistance check was late because it 
had apparently been gathered up by the 
other box holder in whose box it had been 
placed and also not infrequently she found 
her letters to evidently have been also placed 
in other boxes because they bore the nota- 
tion opened by mistake after apparently hav- 
ing been opened and then placed in her box 
after the opener discovered the letter was 
intended for her. For the foregoing reasons 
and to avoid the confusion of her mail belng 
inadvertently put in someone else's box she 
decided to move her mailbox down the street 
in front of her own residence. I have per- 
sonally investigated the site and I see no 
reason why the box cannot be served there 
except possibly for a few days during the 
spring thaw when there might be some diffi- 
culty or inconvenience to the rural route man 
who has no difficulty completing his run in 
about 3 or 4 hours or less. The location 
which Mrs. Meier formerly had is as devo'd 
of gravel as the location where she wants 
her box, in order to avoid her mail and old 
age assistance checks being placed in an- 
other box or boxes immediately adjacent 
to hers, 

It is a history of the postal service to do 
anything reasonable to accommodate its pa- 
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trons. All of a sudden it appears that the 
entire post office department staff assumed 
the attitude of being untouchable. Sorting 
of mail as compared to the manner which 
employees worked in years past takes on the 
aspects of emulating a moving picture in 
slow motion. A first-class letter between 
New York City and Ipswich takes 6 days or 
more from time of mailing to reach its desti- 
nation in Ipswich. Letters between Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Ipswich have taken as much 
as 3 days. The closing hour for airmail to 
the east at the Aberdeen post office is 8:20 
am. but the postal windows don't open un- 
til 8:30 a.m. so that if aspecial delivery 
Stamp or a certified mall matter is involved 
One who drives 30 miles in order to gain a 
day or two in mail service is denied the 
Speedier mail service. I repeat, I would not 
take up the banner of Mrs. Meler if the 
rural carriers were hard pressed or worked 
long hours, but in my opinion it wouldn't 
be asking too much to have him stop on the 
hard-surfaced road and walk over 10 feet to 
Put the mail in the box on the very few days 
when there might be some mud to contend 
with. However, perhaps new standards have 
been set to accommodate postal employees 
rather than postal patrons. 


Heart Disease, Cancer, Stroke, and Other 
Major Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1968 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 8, the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee ap- 
Proved a bill, H.R. 3140, authorizing 
Erants for regional cooperative arrange- 
ments for research and training to com- 
bat heart disease, cancer, stroke, and 
Other major diseases. I understand that 
this bill is being considered today by the 
House Rules Committee, indicating that 
it may soon be before the House for ac- 
tion. In connection with the proposal, 
& copy of a letter addressed to the Hon- 
Orable Oxen Harris, as chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee by D. Bonta Hiscoe, M.D., a sur- 
Eeon of Lansing, Mich., has been called 
to my attention. Dr. Hiscoe, who cer- 
tainly is well qualified to speak in this 
field, has set forth in a most concise 
Manner his reasons for opposing the leg- 
islation, while recognizing its good in- 
tentions. With permission of my col- 
leagues, I include Dr. Hiscoe’s comments 
in the Recor» in order that they may be 
Studied before we are required to act on 
HR. 3140: 

LANSING, MICH, 
August 30, 1965. 

Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: I would like to submit a few 
thoughts on the proposed Federal program 
Suggested by the DeBakey Commission to 
Conquer heart disease, cancer and stroke. 
Your committee is considering this bill at 
the present time. I assume that, as a respon- 
sible Member of Congress, you wish to con- 
Sider all sides of an important decision such 
88 this, realizing full well that it will have 
Great impact on the practice of medicine in 
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this country for many years to come. Many 
large groups haye been heard from, and I 
am sure their recommendations will carry 
much more weight than this letter. I would 
like to take this opportunity, however, to 
present the ideas of a private practitioner of 
medicine who is much interested in watch- 
ing, and insofar as possible, participating 
in the evolution of things to come. 

First, we are about to make some changes. 
These changes will be interpreted as pro- 
gress if they are, number one, orderly, and 
number two, leave us in a position to be flex- 
ible and make subsequent changes or pro- 
gress as it is indicated. I feel passage of this 
legislation in its present form would be a 
step in the worong direction. 

1. It doesn't take into account the reac- 
tions and attitudes of the practicing physi- 
cians, who in the long run must make it 
work. 

2. It doesn't allow or plan for institutional 
specialization, which will ultimately become 
as necessary as specialization at the level of 
the individual is already. 

3. It tries to cross the practicing physi- 
cian with the research institution; in fact, 
this is like trying to cross apples with bana- 
nas. 

4. It may well aggravate a divisive force 
already present in the medical profession. 

For some time now the Government has 
been subsidizing one aspect of the private 
medical community in this country. Great 
amounts of money have been put into re- 
search, and indirectly, thereby, into the 
teaching of medicine as well. The men in 
this area are usually oriented to institu- 
tional-type activities and are quite articu- 
late. Their orientation is, as it should be, 
toward the solving of scientific problems, 
their ultimate goal and end. In this same 
general category, their secondary end is the 
spreading of the scientific gospel to new stu- 
dents. The actual care of the individual 
patient is an incidental factor in attaining 
either goal, brilliant as their work may be. 

With the passage of the medicare bill re- 
cently, the Government has shifted its focus 
from medical research to the distribution of 
medical care, from the academic to the so- 
cial aspects of medicine. In considering this 
bill to conquer heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke, the Government is contemplating 
even more extensive involvement in this side 
of medicine. The goal of this type of legis- 
lation is the provision of the best and most 
up-to-date medical care available to all the 
people. This obviously becomes the primary 
goal of both the people who run and who 
participate in this part of the medical pro- 
gram. It really requires a completely dif- 
ferent orientation. The two areas of interest, 
research, and the distribution of medical 
care are obviously mutually dependent, but 
their motivation is quite different. 

In spite of the intense opposition of a 
good many of my colleagues I am the first 
to agree that the practice of medicine is to 
be structured in due course; the only ques- 
tion is how. Here I think we can move too 
fast, possibly moving ourselves into an in- 
fiexible position requiring some undoing, 
which is almost impossible when laws have 
once been passed. Since we have already 
made many changes, and since voluntary 
regional hospital planning is just coming 
into its own, it might be worthwhile to al- 
low a short period in which to digest what 
has already been accomplished. I would 
like to point out what I consider several 
hazards in the proposed new action. 

Any larger, new structure that involves 
both power and money is obviously an at- 
traction to any human being. The only 
people presently in a position to move into 
this huge new area are the medical schools. 
They have open channels of communica- 
tion to Government agencies and personnel; 
they are always willing to accept more money 
and are well institutionalized. 
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This means that the medical schools would 
like to establish themselves not only as the 
ultimate in research and teaching, but also 
as primary agencies in the mass dispensing 
of medical care. 

I wonder if this isn’t a bit of megalomania, 
an effort to be all things to all people. If 
you remember, in the earlier days of medi- 
cine, we had the strong general practitioner 
who covered all the fields that were known 
at that time. As our body of knowledge in- 
creased it became obvious that no individual 
was able to keep up with all the various 
fields, and the broad-based general practi- 
tioner gave way to the various specialists. 
Certainly the medical schools will vouch 
for the fact that this has lead to better medi- 
cine. I submit that nations and institutions 
are subject to the same frailties that beset 
individuals. Could it be that the medical 
school will soon be in the position of the 
overextended general practitioner biting off 
more than he could chew? At the present 
time the rivalry and competition between the 
men in actual practice of medicine and those 
practicing in the medical schools has been 
labeled the “town and gown problem.“ I 
honestly believe that this new program would 
aggravate this problem, creating ultimately 


majority of men whose major interest in lfe 

is the actual care of patients. ; 
Look at it from my point of view as a spe- 

cialist in private practice today. 

A. What happens when I refer a patient 

& nearby university medical center? 

1. The pace slows down. In the clinic 

the patient is examined by medical students 

and residents; in the hospital teaching con- 

ferences are many, and rounds are extensive. 


2. Patients with an entity under study at 
that time are subject to extra examinations 
and extra procedures at extra cost. This is 
as it should be in a research institution. 


ously. The urgency of the daily push as far 
as the family and patient are concerned is 
not there. 

4. Often, the man who has examined the 
patient and writes you the letter is a resi- 
dent in training. He needs the experience, 
and this is as it should be. However, not 
too many years ago I too was a resident. 
Most of us feel that we are wiser now than 
when we were in training. When we ask 
for consultation we are usually interested 
in the opinion of someone with the wisdom 


therapy, some of which do fall into disrepute 
in time, 


In the present proposal it is these young 
men only a year or two out of their resi- 
dencies who will be placed in community 
hospitals to consult and supervise the prac- 
tice of men extremely well trained, and even 
more experienced. 

5. In essence then, one gets the feeling 
that we are not in the same business. I 
want to help the patient and get him back 
to work with the latest medical care as ex- 
Ppeditiously as possible. The medical school 
is interested in teaching, studying interest- 
ing cases. We are doing different jobs. 

B. If I refer a patient to a large clinic, 
for example, the Mayo Clinic, the Leahy 
Clinic, Henry Ford Hospital, the feeling is 
different. Certainly they are institutions 
subject to the usual oversights and snafus, 
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but one gets the feeling we are in the same 
business. 

1. These organizations are made up of 
well-qualified men who are encouraged to 
keep up with the current literature and 
research in their respective fields. They are 
in a better position than anyone else to 
pick up the very latest in practical ap- 
proaches to problems and evaluate them on 
a large scale. They are the first to be able 
to say that we have done a hundred of this, 
that and the other, and the etatistics show 
such and such a percentage of good or bad 
results. 


and physician foremost in their 

3. These institutions also teach and do 
some research, but their primary objective 
is the practice of medicine. 

4. When the patient is discharged, their 
correspondence is prompt; they show great 
understanding for the local man’s problem, 
and the anxieties of the family, now, not 
in due course. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


handle the three major phases of medicine, 


The primary institutions in the provision 
of expert medical care should be those insti- 
tutions already primarily concerned with 
the practice of medicine, not the medical 
schools. As I pointed out, from my personal 
experience, I can relate more comfortably to 
an organization that has some empathy for 
my position. With this orientation, the men 
who must ultimately make this thing work 
will be less apt to buck the tide. 

An arrangement such as I have just pro- 
posed would bypass one of the more sticky 
internecine problems of medicine today, the 
“town and gown” problem. It would give 
both groups something to contend with, and 
its appropriate place in the backfield. 

I realize that this is long, and beg your in- 
dulgence. I hope it is not too late for you 
seriously to consider these pointe in arriving 
at your final decision. I thank you for your 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
D. Bonta Hiscor, M.D. 


Salute to the Jeffersonville Little Leaguers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 


would like at this time to salute the Jef- 
fersonville Little League baseball team 
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of Indiana for representing their city 
and State so well in their quest for the 
championship in the 19th annual Little 
League world’s series, Howard J. Lamade 
Memorial Field, Williamsport, Pa. 

The George Rogers Clark All Stars, of 
Jeffersonville grand slammed their way 
to win the Indiana crown, then defeated 
an Illinois team to grab the Little League 
North Championship in Herrin, III. 
After winning 10 straight games in the 
Little League world’s series tournaments, 
they won the chance to play Tokyo’s 
Arakawa All Stars in the semifinals, 
August 26. They defeated Tokyo 18 to 
0, and were defeated in the final play 
title contest, August 28. 

Sponsored by the Lawrence Capehart 
Post No. 35 of the American Legion their 
parents, and their coaches, the George 
Rogers Clark All Stars of Jeffersonville, 
had wonderful support. 

These champs are to be heartily con- 
gratulated for a fine display of ability, 
team coordination, and sportsmanship. 
They all played superbly and deserve the 
best. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to 
include my Washington Report for July 
9, 1965: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(From Congressman Jim MARTIN) 
DAY OF INFAMY 


It is 10:15 Friday night, July 9. I have 
just returned to my office from the floor of 
the House of Representatives where I wit- 
nessed a death-dealing blow to the liberties 
of the people of the South. This day may go 
down in history as a day of infamy when 
freedom died in America. Lyndon Johnson, 
Nicholas Katzenbach, Martin Luther King, 
and the liberals have taken revenge on the 
South for daring to vote against the Johnson- 
Humphrey Democrat ticket last November. 
By a vote of 332 to 85, the President's voting 
rights bill passed the House. 

Earlier, on a teller vote which is not 
recorded, many Southerners joined in voting 
against our own people when the Republican 
substitute which would have protected the 
South, was defeated 215 to 166. As I looked 
up into the House gallery into the 
face of Nicholas Katzenbach, I could not help 
but think that the Representatives of the 
people of the United States were passing 
more power into the hands of this one man 
than has ever been given to any Attorney 
General in the history of our country. The 
bill, as „takes away the rights of 6 
Southern States to enact their own election 
laws or to determine the qualifications of 
their citizens for yoting. This is a complete 
denial of the rights of the States under the 
Constitution. Under this vicious piece of 
legislation these six Southern States may not 
refuse the vote to illiterates or to those con- 
vioted of felonies, but all other States of the 
Union can. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1965 is the John- 
son administration's and the Democrat’s ad- 
venture in subterfuge. Not in the history of 
our country has there been a more brazen 
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and revolutionary grab for power, a more 
unrestrained usurpation of our constitu- 
tional rights as free individuals and sovereign 
States. As these lines are being written the 
bells are the adjournment 
of the House for the day and deep in my 
heart I fear they are tolling for what has been 
done to the American people this day. 

The act bears the stamp of Lyndon Johnson 
and the little men in high places around him. 
It is a bill pointed like a dagger at the heart 
and soul of the South. It will do more than 
offend us—it can ultimately destroy free elec- 
tions in every State. The bill contains the 
seeds of anarchy because it puts in jeopardy 
orderly election procedures and makes possi- 
ble the casting of fraudulent votes and in 
having them counted. 

DICTATORSHIP GROWS 


This bill is the latest in a series of meas- 
ures which have placed the South, and even- 
tually will place the entire country under the 
dictatorial rule of Francis Keppel, Robert 
Weaver, and Nicholas Katzenbach with Lyn- 
don Johnson standing in the wings to pull 
the strings to make the South jump to his 
tune. 

The Federal aid to education bill gave 
Prancis Keppel the power to determine how 
the States. will operate their schools and 
where our children will attend school and by 
whom they will be taught. The rent subsidy 
proposal, already passed by the House and 
now being pushed in the Senate by the jun- 
lor Senator from Alabama, will give Robert 
Weaver the power to determine who will live 
in which neighborhoods and will enable him 
to enforce economic integration in every sec- 
tion of the country, The so-called voting 
rights bill gives Nicholas Katzenbach life- 
and-death power and control over local, 
State, and National elections. He can now 
force Alabama and other Southern States to 
register anyone who applies even if the indi- 
vidual cannot read or write or if he Is a con- 
victed criminal. 

In an atmosphere of panic generated by. 
the plotters of evil, the Johnson administra 
tion rushed pell-mell against the sage aad 
deliberate counsel of seasoned congressional 
leaders to pass the odious voting rights bill 
before a compliant and patriotic South 
could solve its voting problems in accord- 
ance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
Attorney General and the radical liberals 
who are pushing this Nation into a dictator- 
ship do not want the South to solve its 
problems. They want the vast powers of 
this bill and the others recently passed to 
provide them with the power to completely 
control the lives of the people and to erase 
every trace of the rights of the States as 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Southern States ousted 

The voting rights bill practically eliminates 
Alabama and the other five Southern States 
from the national family. These States will 
not be able to enact or enforce election laws 
except at the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. We will have no recourse to the courts 
for a period of 10 years, but by a monstrous 
perversion of law we are already guilty by 
definition. Even to have a hearing we will 
have to travel to Washington to be judged 
by entrenched bureaucrats. 

Proof of the fact that this bill is a ven- 
detta against specific southern States is 
shown by the exclusion of the President's 
own State of Texas in spite of the charge 
by one of the Negro's leading educational or- 
ganizations that Texas does have a literacy 
test in connection with poll tax payments 
and that it is used to deny the ballot to 
Negroes as well as Mexicans.” 

This bill seeks to enfranchise all illiterate 
Negroes and whites in six Southern States. 
but does not touch such States as New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
others which today are still violating the 
1964 Civil Rights Act by having applicants 
read out loud. 
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I made it clear in my remarks to the House 
during debate on the bill that I am for the 
right of every qualified citizen to vote. This 
bill does not guarantee that right in every 
State of the Union. The tragedy is that 
many Members of Congress who voted to 
uphold the attack upon the South will live 
to regret the day they made possible the 
setting up of a dictatorship which may even- 
tually take away the freedoms and the 
rights of the people of all the States. 

The time is growing short, but it is not 
yet too late to save the Republic and the 
constititional form of government which 
guarantees the freedom of the people. With 
the passing of each bill giving more power 
to President Johnson, the task becomes more 
difficult, but an aroused America may yet 
Save our democratic way of life. It will take 
every ounce of our national strength and 
fiber to convince Members of the House and 
Senate that the people are not prepared to 
surrender their liberties. It can be done in 
the same spirit that generations of Amer- 
iacns in the past have met and successfully 
challenged every threat to our liberty. 

For my part I will continue to tell the 
truth to the of Alabama as I see it, 
having faith in them to help lead this Na- 
tion back to its original concepts of a goy- 
ernment of, by and for the people. 


After Apollo, Then What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


>- OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a most informative poll has been con- 
ducted by Industrial Research magazine 
and the results of this poll were pub- 
lished in the September issue of that 
Magazine. The poll deals with the ques- 
tion of what should follow our initial 
lunar landing in this decade, The re- 
sults of this poll which follow provide 
Valuable insight into the thinking of a 
fie section of the technical commu- 
[From Industrial Research magazine, Sept. 

1965] 
AFTER APOLLO, THEN WHAT? 


Respondents to an Industrial Research 
opinion poll think that after US. astronauts 
have made a few successful manned trips 
to the moon, our next space effort should be 
to devote primary space energies to explor- 
ing the moon and developing a lunar scien- 
tific colony and spaceport. 

The opinion poll was published in the July 
issue of Industrial Research. By the time 
this September issue went to press, a total 
of 1,364 questionnaires had been returned. 

Besides asking the question “After Apollo, 
then what?“ the poll was designed to assess 
the impact of Nell P. Ruzic’s The Case for 
Going to the Moon,” recently serialized in 
Industrial Research. 

Survey participants were asked whether 
they had read all, most, some, or none of 
the moon articles. Where this question has 
been cross-correlated with other questions, 
Separate tabulations have been made for 
those who read all the moon articles and for 
those who read none of them. 

The results of the poll are as follows: 

Question 1. “Because of the success of 
Gemini 4, are you in favor of moving up our 
man- on- the- moon schedule to 1968?" 
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{In percent] 


1 Code: A=total respondents; B=those who read all 
the moon articles; C=those who read none of them. 


Question 2. “After U.S. astronauts have 
made a few successful manned trips to the 


moon, what should be our next space effort?” 


Six goals were listed and the respondents 
numbered then in order of preference. Using 
a point system on 1 to 6, the results are as 
follows: 

1, Devote primary space energies to 
exploring the moon and develop- 
ing a lunar scientific colony and 
n ak eee sen 5 


3. Stress 7 physical and astro- 
nomical laboratories 
4. Explore the asteroids and perhaps 
utilize their materials 2, 789 
5. Work on all of these and other space 
objectives simultaneously 
6. Deemphasize space efforts in favor 
of other large nonspace efforts... 2, 290 


Question 3. Please state briefly the reason 
for your first choice in the question above.” 
Because of space limitations, the hundreds 
of comments cannot be listed here. It isim- 
portant to note though that a great variety 
of reasons were given for the more popular 


One vigorous opponent to the space pro- 
gram coined moondoggle as a definition of 
wasting taxpayers’ money. 

Question 4. “Although political, economic, 
scientific, and adventure motives are all in- 
volved, which motive do you think should 
dominate the final decision?” 


Percent 
(TTT ee ee 55 
ODAC ia asin Sig etn Sas ee ee I 20 
Eye | RU re ee Ber ee ee 12 
Fürs BA VON CUTO TT 2 
COC e ip ne topples ion toe babe ested 11 


Practically all the comments under other 
called for a combination- of motives, pri- 
marily scientific and economic. Humani- 
tarian and cultural motives also were men- 
tioned. 


Question 5. “Do you believe lunar develop- 
ment, exploration, and colonization is—” 


[In percent} 


56.0 72 55 
36.0 19 u 
8.0 9 il 
92.0 90 9¹ 
3.5 3 4 
45 1 5 
74.0 72 80 
13.0 13 8 
13.0 15 12 
15.0 8 10 
72.0 73 71 
13.0 19 19 


1 Code; A=total respondents; B= those who read all 
the moon articles; C=those who read none of the articles. 

Question 6. “In what area of R. & D. are 
you working? (e.g. microcircuits, metal- 
lurgy, plastics, etc.)” 

The purpose of this question was first to 
see if a single segment of the research com- 
munity dominated the response, and second. 
ly to analyze the response by discipline, 
measuring the chemist’s interest in space 
against the metallurgist’s, etc, 
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be no discernible 


f 
i 
! 


fin percent) 


dents; B=those who read all 
who read none of the articles, 


Question 8. “Did you read the Industrial 
Research seven-part series on “The Case for 
Going to the Moon?“ 


Percent 

All. ——ͤ— * ——— — b 30 
rI EY See (Latinas SaaS RS wae Pena eee 29 
SOMOS m2 ine Cas oA eee 27 
NOR Gyo : setae 12 
Question 9. Tour comments are welcome 


on other aspects of this topic not covered by 
the questionnaire.” 

The response contained hundreds of com- 
ments and letters. Here are a few: 

“Using the ‘space race’ as a substitute for 
war should be publicized to the world.” 

“We should devote great effort toward a 
joint American-Soviet exploration of space. 
It's too big for both of us.” 

“General humanitarian and cultural goals 
should be given equal cost comparison bene- 
fit analysis.” 

“Punds saved by dropping the moon pro- 
gan would not be available for earth proj- 


rd like to have more knowledge of man’s 
metabolic process while on a space trip and 
after landing.” 

“Most of the support for this program 
comes from those who have a financial 
interest in it.” 

“Most articles deal with the spectacular. 
Basic power ments are not discussed, 
and I would welcome some enlightenment in 
this area.” 

Question 10. “Which article in this issue 
did you find of most interest?” 


Percent 
Research and the National Econ- 

Fonte a N ee TTT 42.7 
NMR-EPR Spectroscopy 25. 0 
Nuclear Reactor 18.6 
Research in Components 8.7 


Denver Post Applauds President’s Role in 
Steel Settlement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent, critical steel wage negotiations 
were a dramatic confrontation between 
labor and management which assumed 
added drama when the President of the 
United States entered the crisis. When 
President Johnson, determined that the 


-Nation must not suffer a crippling steel 


strike, called the negotiators to the 
White House to deliberate in the glare of 
publicity, he brought a third party to the 
negotiation table: The American citizen. 

That action on the part of our Presi- 
dent, and the pattern of his actions con- 
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cerning labor matters in the past, indi- 
cate one highly important thing: Our 
President is determined that the public 
interest must be considered seriously 
when paper and management go to the 
table. 

Thanks to President Johnson's deep 
concern, decisive action, and excellent 
leadership, the public interest was con- 
sidered and honored in the steel negotia- 
tions. And the result of those negotia- 
tions was a victory, as the President said, 
for labor, business, and the American 
people. 

This point was made on September 6 
in an excellent editorial in the Denver 
Post, “L.B.J. Makes Pay Guidelines 


” 


S 

I should like to enter this fine analysis 
in today’s Recor, and I commend to my 
colleagues this informative comment on 
the importance of the wage price guide- 
line concept promoted by the present 
administration: 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post, Sept. 6, 1965] 
LB.J. Maxes Par GUIDELINES STICK 

What's most important the President told 
steel contract negotiators last week, is not 
what's best for the union, or for the com- 
panies, but what’s best for the Nation. 

And by hauling the negotiators from Pitts- 
burgh to Washington, installing them in a 
building right next to the White House and 
pe the pressure on until they reached 

t based on Federal wage policy 
— President Johnson made his dic- 
tum stick. 

‘This is something new and significant in 
peacetime American labor relations: this in- 
sistence that the public interest is para- 
mount. 

For 30 years now, since the Wagner Labor 
Act, it has been established in law and con- 
ceded by both management and labor that 
the public has an interest in harmonious 
labor relations. And in wartime, Presidents 
have had, and used, the power to make that 
interest paramount. But this is not—offi- 
clally—wartime. Yet when the steel 
negotiators deadlocked, the President poured 
on the pressure, plus his own suggestions for 
a settlement, until they came up with a deal 
that fit official guidelines for wage increases. 

This, we suppose, might be called “com- 
pulsory negotiation.” Like most Americans, 
we are happy to see a settlement of this key 
industry's dispute. But we'll bet both labor 
and management people all over the Nation 
are using this Labor Day to consider 
thoughtfully where they are heading. 

Certainly at least one Steelworkers’ local 
official was quite unhappy about the Presi- 
dent's tactics. “I think,” he said, “this 
could be the end of collective bargaining.” 

That rather overstates the trend. But it 
is possible that we are nearing the end of 
an era in which collective bargainers could 
hammer out a wage mte with little 
or no attention paid to its effects on the na- 
tional economy, 

However much union negotiators buck at 
those Federal wage guidelines based on pro- 
ductivity, we suspect President Johnson and 
his successors are going to Increasingly insist 
that they be adhered to. And this is simply 
a backhand way of insisting that, in wage 
negotiations, the national interest be para- 
mount. 

If these guidelines are enforced, collective 
bargaining is going to be less “free” than it 
has been. And there are potential dangers in 
this. Carried to extremes, this could result 


economies. But we are nowhere near that 
stage. 
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In themselves, scientific wage increase 
guidelines based on the rate of increase in 
industrial productivity are sensible and 
good. They tend to insure that any wage 
raise based on them is real—that is, that it 
is not offset, 6 months or a year later, by an 
increase in prices. 

This concept, that the only real wage 
raises are those in line with increases in 
productivity, is only slowly being grasped by 
either leadership or the rank and file of 
unions, But it is sinking in. 

And we can hope that the President's 
bravura performance in the steel negotia- 
tions will dramatize their value. 

For free and conscientious acceptance of 
those guidelines by both labor and manage- 
ment would, we believe, be a big step toward 
more peaceful labor relations and toward 
both stability and progress for the national 
economy. 


Famine Is Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I submit the 
following editorial from the New Re- 
public magazine to inform and alert my 
colleagues in regard to the problem of 
food relationship to our enlarging popu- 
lations. The New Republic is to be com- 
mended for its stand on this issue. 

Witnesses before Senator GRUENING’S 
committee in the Senate have over and 
over again spoken of the seriousness and 
imminence of problems in relation to 
food and population growth. I hope this 
editorial in the New Republic will bring 
the subject to the attention of more per- 
sons of influence and responsibility. 

The editorial follows: 

Famine Is Here 

People keep saying that something must 
be done before population outstrips food 
supply. Reiteration makes it tedious. But 
we have a new version. We say that the 
thing has already happened. World popu- 
lation has passed food supply. The famine 
has started. 

Famine isn’t like a satellite countdown; 
you don't say “Three-two-one, it's here!“ 
What happens is like the New York water 
shortage: It develops slowly; experts 
hands; public pays no attention; then, sud- 
denly, it’s headlined. That's what's happen- 
ing in world food. “Malnutrition” becomes 
“famine” any time the headline writer wants. 
Our estimate is that the thing is here and 
will get a lot worse before it gets better. 
Even the most dramatic counter-measures 
aren't likely to reverse things for several gen- 
erations. That's why we think world hunger 
will be the single most important fact in the 
final third of the 20th century. 

Don't take our word;for it. There have 
been dozens—scores—of surveys. In fact, 
the subject has been surveyed to death. 
Here, for example, Is the report of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ In the 
United States as of last June: Two billion 
persons now live in arens of nutritional de- 
ficiency. (That's two-thirds of the world’s 
population.) They are the ones with the 
highest birthrates. Half of these people, the 
reports says (i.e. 1 billion), “suffer daily or 
reourrent crippling hunger.” The report 
ends with the usual conventional warnings; 
unless something is done quickly “the pre- 
dicted widespread, acute famine in some 
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parts of the world in the next few years will 
become more grim.” 

It is a typical report; you probably never 
heard of it. And here is Gunnar Myrdal, 
eminent Swedish economist. He foresees a 
world calamity. Time? In 5 or 10 years. 
To interviewers he says, “It makes me 
afraid.” He still thinks we have a little time. 
Well, maybe. 

The World Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion estimates that maybe 10,000 people a 
day die of hunger now. But of course most 
victims don't die directly of starvation but of 
some side-effect: the children in parts of 
India, Africa, Latin America are frall, 
stunted, hollow-eyed, with distended stom- 
achs: a touch of sickness and they're gone. 
Always a couple more, though, to take their 
place. It's a fecund earth. 

War is of course one way to check popula- 
tion; the United States has helped Malthus 
in the India-Pakistan situation, by selling 
guns to both sides. 

Here's a fact: Only 3½ percent of the 
world’s surface is arable. Another fact: 
World population in 35 years will double. 
Famine? Of course. Experts are substan- 
tially less optimistic now than they were a 
few years ago about heading off world famine, 
Lester Brown, staff economist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, told a symposium re- 
cently. Chester Bowles testified to a Senate 
subcommittee in June that the approaching 
world famine threatens the most colossal 
catastrophe in history. He, too, put it in 
the future as though something would be 
done about it. Perhaps, But read a little 
further: Here is Thomas M. Ware, chairman 
of the Freedom From Hungar Foundation, 
himself a practical industrialist. 

“Very few grasp the magnitude of the 
danger that confronts us,“ he said. He of- 
fered an illustration. The new Aswan Dam 
will add 2 million arable acres on either 
side of the Nile. But while the dam is being 
built enough new people will be added to 
Egypt's population to eat up all the food 
the dam produces. Result; same hunger, 
more people. 

It is doubtful if Americans understand 
the population problem. If so, how could the 
House pass its version of the new nondis- 
criminatory immigration bill? (It does not 
end discrimination, it Just juggles it about.) 
Latin America, for example, with the highest 
birth rate in the world, has no quota re- 
strictions at all on immigration to the United 
States. The Senate may change this. But 
the House majority still quaintly believes 
that immigration can solve overpopulation. 

As Mr. Ware puts it, “The catastrophe is 
not something that may happen; on the con- 
trary it is a mathematical certainty that 
it will happen” unless action is Immediately 
forthcoming. 

What action? Ten years ago the compas- 
sionate United States started a food export 
program: It was wonderful to feed the starv- 
ing, but population kept growing. Next 
the United States tried a new approach; 
the soil of hungry lands is good so Amer- 
ica sent fertilizer abroad as well as food. 
Fine. And population kept on growing. 
Then in the last couple of years came the 
third effort—give them cash and credit to 
build their own fertilizer plants, Fine. 
Population kept growing. 

FEWER BIRTHS ESSENTIAT, 

Now comes the fourth phase. Food, fer- 
tilizer, hybrids, insecticides, factories, know- 
how: These are all good. But they won't 
work unless the reciplent nations limit births 
at the same time. The point will bo stressed, 
we understand, in a report from an inter- 
agency task force named by Mr. Johnson. 
It finds, incidentally, that half the preschool 
children in “developing” countries are seri- 
ously undernourished, amounting to mental 
and physical retardation for 10 percent to 
25 percent. 
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President Johnson had the courage to men- 
tion family planning in both his State of the 
Union speech, and the one before the U.N. 
at San Francisco. It is all the more dis- 
couraging that Archbishop O’Boyle, of Balti- 
More, delivered his recent antibirth control 
tirade. He implied that there is somehow 
a kind of conspiracy against the poor. Well, 
the hierarchy in Latin America knows bet- 
ter; it knows that the most generally ac- 
cepted means of birth control in the world 
today is abortion. The poor use it; the rich 
know about birth control. 

Barbara Ward describes the widening gap 
“between a white, complacent, highly bour- 
geois, very wealthy, very small North At- 
lantic elite, and everybody else Yet man 
can now for the first time feed himself ade- 
quately, and he can control the birthrate, 
too, with the new intrauterine device. Alas, 
we guess that the gap will widen and hunger 
grow, for a time anyway. You can't reverse 
gears suddenly in a situation that involves 
most of the earth. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include my newsletter to the people of 
the Seventh District of Alabama for 
July 2, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(Prom Congressman JIM MARTIN) 
SOUTHERNERS HELP PASS SOCIALISTIC 
HOUSING BILL 


By a slim majority of only 6 votes (208 to 
202) the House approved H.R. 7984, the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act. In an 
amazing reversal of southern conservatism, 
24 Members on the Democrat side voted with 
the administration for what will probably 
Prove to be one of the most vicious pieces of 
legislation ever presented to the Congress. 
Under this bill, the Federal Government will 
use money collected from all the taxpayers 
to subsidize rents for those unable to afford 
the kind of housing they would like to have. 

The viciousness of this concept is ex- 
Plained in the minority report on the bill. 
It Kills the incentive of the American family 
to improve its living accommodations by its 
Own efforts, it kills the incentive for home 
Ownership, it makes renters wards of the 
Governments, it is a system of economic in- 
tegration of housing through Government 
Subsidy, it is the way of the socialistic state. 
The bill will add an additional $6 billion 
debt over the next 40 years on the backs of 
the already overburdened taxpayers. 

In my remarks to the House of Represent- 
Atives on the bill, I pointed out: 

“The real purpose behind this scheme has 
never been fully exposed, and that is a plan 
to force integration into every neighbor- 
hood in America which a Federal Adminis- 
trator decides he wants integrated. When 
you couple this bill with the proposal to set 
up a Department of Urban Affairs and the 
Probable head of that Department will be 
the present Administrator of the Housing 
snd Home Finance Agency (Robert Weaver) 
Who has made no secret of his belief tn com- 
plete Federal planning in the field of hous- 
ing, I dread to contemplate the consequences 
to the private construction industry in this 
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Nation. I am fearful of what this provision 
will do to hundreds of thousands of hard- 
working industrious Americans who have 
struggled to invest in a home for their fam- 
flies in neighborhoods of their own choos- 
ing. This measure will open up fine resi- 
dential areas to what amounts to public 
housing when the Government uses is eco- 
nomic power, through rent subsidies, to force 
integration and to attempt to raise the social 
level of many who have no other ambition 
than to be taken care of by the rest of us. 
This is wrong. It is immoral. It is a be- 
trayal of the whole concept of private enter- 
prise and individual initiative. It is mor- 
ally wrong to saddle an additional $6 billion 
debt on our people for the next 40 years. It 
is bad enough for us to be so irresponsible 
with our own money, but entirely inde- 
fensible to pass it on to our children.” 


Senate version introduced by Alabama 
Senator 


I am appalled that any Representative or 
Senator from the South could possibly sup- 
port the Housing bill and especially the rent 
subsidy provision. Yet, 24 southern Repre- 
sentatives did. Also S. 2213, the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill containing the same rent 
subsidy provision was introduced by the 
junior Senator from Alabama. 

This has been a major problem for the 
South for the past 25 years. Too many who 
speak conservatively at home vote liberal 
when they come to Washington. It Is the 
voting on bills which counts. With the help 
of supposedly southern conservatives Con- 
gress has passed measure after measure 
taking away more and more of the freedom 
of the people, the rights of the States and 
has expanded Federal controls. Many times 
the issue has been confused, and the vote has 
been hidden; but in this bill the difference 
between the two major parties is clearly 
drawn, and every southern citizen should re- 
member this vote well. Only 4 Republicans 
in the House voted to approve using your 
money collected as taxes to pay the rent for 
welfare families to integrate your neighbor- 
hood—204 Democrats bowed to White House 
pressure and voted for the bill. There is 
little that can be done now to stop this rent 
subsidy bill unless the people let their Sena- 
tors know how they feel. I hope the people 
of Alabama will declare themselves and urge 
our two Senators to reverse their positions 
and oppose S. 2213, the Sparkman bill on 
housing and rent subsidies. There is time 
for you to write the Senator if you do not 
approve of this economic integration bill. 

VOTING RIGHTS BILL COMING UP 

The Rules Committee has cleared the way 
for the voting rights bill to come before the 
House next Tuesday, July 6. The President 
and his liberal majority have the votes to 
put it across, but those of us who still be- 
Meve in constitutional limited government 
and the rights of the States will make a 
determined effort to substitute the Republi- 
can bill for the anti-South administration 
bill. As reported from the committee the 
bill is designed to punish six Southern States 
and will take away from Alabama and other 

our section of the country the right 
to determine voter qualifications or to enact 
election laws as guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution. This is another bill, in the long 
list of legislation, the purpose of which is 
to change the concept of this Republic from 
one of a government by the people to a 
strong Federal system or a government by 
bureaucratic control from W. < The 
next week will be a crucial one for the future 
of liberty in America. a 

SEVEN BILLION FOR FOREIGN AID 

The Johnson administration has made re- 
quests for new foreign aid funds so far this 
year in the amount of $7,512,467,000. If 


Congress approves all 15 foreign aid requests, 
this amount coupled with money already 
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authorized, but not yet spent, there will be 
a staggering total available for foreign aid 
of $18,118,205,000. Only the $3 billion re- 
quest for Mutual Seourity funds ever gets 
any publicity. The fact is that there are at 
least 15 additional programs in which the 
money of American taxpayers is sent to for- 
eign countries. These programs include the 
Export-Import Bank; International Develop- 
ment Association; Peace Corps; Military As- 
sistance Ad International De- 
velopment Bank for Latin America and many 
others. 


The U.N. Embargo Against Red China 
and North Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


» OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the final part of an article that 
John Norman, Fairfield University pro- 
fessor of history and government, has 
excerpted from his forthcoming book on 
East-West trade. 

‘The article follows: 

Tue U.N. EMBARGO AGAINST Rep CHINA AND 
NORTH KOREA 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway's headquarters 
in Korea had released a paper in 1951 en- 
titled “The Significance of Korea.” Accord- 
ing to this document, the U.S.S.R. expected 
that the Korean conflict would “slash the 
strength of China,” and that “this would 
be good because a strong China on Russia's 
southern frontier is the Kremlin's night- 
mare.“ It was believed that this had made 
“the Chinese Reds less sure that the Krem- 
lin is a friend.” It was also stated that the 
war had weakened the Peiping regime, but 
that if it managed to hold on, it might go 
Titoist. 

Others expressed similar suspicions. Sen- 
ator Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin, stated 
in March 1955: 

“What about Russia's relations with 
China? Does this constitute a true part- 
nership, or is Russia making China pay 
through the nose for whatever me Red re- 
gime gets—meanwhile pushing off on the 
Peiping government obsolete and surplus 
war equipment which Russia herself no 
longer wants? 

“To a limited extent it pays Russia to help 
Red China. As China develops economically, 
it can become a market for Russian prod- 
ucts—when Russia has enough of anything 
to export. As China becomes stronger mili- 
tarily, the Red regime and the Red Army 
can be used to threaten China's neighbors. 

* 


. „ * . 


“But certainly Russia can never afford to 
allow Red China to become a first-class 
military power. For whatever else they are, 
the rulers in the Kremlin are realists. They 
know their history. 

= 


“What supposed friend led China into a 
hopeless war in Korea, draining Chinese re- 
sources and costing the lives of a million 
Chinese? Russia. 

“What country stripped Manchuria of Jap- 
anese industrial equipment after World 
War II, leaving Communist China with the 
problem of rebuilding that formerly busy 
area, as developed during the Japanese occu- 
pation? Russia.” 

Tt is also well to present the viewpoint of 
Nationalist China, if only in an effort to 
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present as full a record as possible. It is nat- 
urally no surprise that Taipei favored the 
U.N. embargo against Pelping. In an address 
delivered at Yale University on October 13, 
1955, George K. O. Yeh, Foreign Minister of 
the Republic of China, reminded his listen- 
ers that, though the Korean confilct had 
come to a halt, great numbers of Red troops 
were still in North Korea; that meanwhile 
Chinese Communists had helped the Viet- 
minh rebels seize the northern half of Viet- 
nam; and that consequently the Western 
Powers had no choice but to persist in strict 
enforcement of the embargo. A report of 
Yeh's speech stated that “Russia can supply 
Peiping only with a limited amount of heavy 
machinery, and Soviet machinery is not quite 
up to the Western standard. What the Chi- 
nese Communists can obtain from the Soviet 
satellites is also negligible. The embargo, 
therefore, is the best means whereby the 
Western Powers can prevent the complete in- 
dustrialization of the Chinese mainland.” 
The report went on to say that “Since there 
is no possibility of the Chinese Communists’ 
renunciation of their aggressive policy, it 
goes without saying that the anti-Peiping 
embargo should be continued indefinitely. 
As a matter of fact, what the American Gov- 
ernment has to guard against is not so much 
the pressure from the Peiping regime as the 
pressure from its Western allies, especially 
those nations which are so avaricious that 
they are ever anxious to trade with Com- 
munist China although many of their sol- 
diers have been killed on the Korean battle- 
field.” Pressure from the Western allies 
continued unabated. 

In the interest of a fair representation of 
a variety of views, let us consider a counter- 
argument often repeated by highly respons- 
ible and respected authorities long after hos- 
tilities in Korea receded into history. In 
1959 one such expert contended that “our 
inclination to frown on our allies doing busi- 
ness with the Communists and to exercise 
extraterritorial jurisdiction of American sub- 
sidiaries and branches abroad has already 
caused some allied dissension, as in the case 
of Ford and Red China which helped touch 
off President Eisenhower's visit to Canada 
last summer.” He added that perhaps the 
best argument for increased U.S. trade with 
the Reds was its divisive impact on the 
Soviet bloc and its indirect encouragement of 
Titoism. Trade controls had led to greater 
economic cohesion and autarchy among the 
Communists. Red China had no option but 
to trade with the U.S.S.R., rather than with 
its former commercial partner, Japan. In 


exclusion policy has inadvertently helped to 
deter Titoism and helped to bring about a 
giant, close-knit billion people Communist 

zone—with a higher and more pro- 
ductive division of labor than would other- 
wise would be possible.” 

One is led to wonder what indeed might 
Have resulted, if the United States had suc- 
ceeded in inducing its allies to adhere to a 
rigid strategic embargo, in view of what the 
loose and leaky embargo had actually helped 
bring about. 

In May 1953, Rosrar F. KENNEDY, then 
Assistant Counsel of the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, testified 
that in 1952 there were 193 Western-flag ves- 
sels that traded with Red China in a mini- 
mum of 445 voyages, but more likely 600. 
The rest of KENNEDY'S information, derived 
from official sources, was instructive. Own- 
ers of 82 ships going to China also carried 
U.S.-Government-financed goods on these 
ships or others owned by them. Within the 
first three and a half months of 1953, 162 
Western-flag vessels, 100 of them British, 
traded with Red China, Kenwenyr cited data 
from the Department of Defense that there 
were many items going to China which the 
United States regarded as strategic, but 
which the allies did not and so continued to 
export. A letter from Defense Secretary 
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Charles E. Wilson was placed on record say- 
ing, “The shipment of goods, or the provision 
of any services to the Communist Chinese 
or to the northern Koreans contributes di- 
rectly or indirectly to their economic and 
military potential. The Department of De- 
Tense believes that contributions to the eco- 
nomic potential alone, often directly, and al- 
most always indirectly, contribute to any 
country’s military potential.” 

The angry frustration of many Republicans 
and Democrats in Congress over what was 
considered the weaknesses and inconsisten- 
cles of the U.S. Government's embargo policy 
was amply reflected in the Senate subcom- 
mittee's hearings, especially during the ex- 
changes between Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
of Missouri, and John M. Leddy, Acting 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Here is an excerpt: 

“Senator Syminoton, Would you try to 
answer the question? Somebody said it ts 
the policy of the Department of Defense not 
to disclose what it considers strategic that 
is being shipped into China, but what our 
allies do not consider strategic. I would 
like to ask: Is that also the policy of the 
Department of State? 

“Mr. Leppy, Yes, sir. It is the policy of 
the Government, so far as I know. 

Senator Symincron. You agree with that 
policy? Do you think it makes any sense? 

Mr. Leppy. Senator, I think it is the only 
policy that we can apply at this time. 

“Senator Syminoron. Now, let me get this 
straight. In other words, you agree that 
even though this Government feels that 
strategic materials should not be shipped 
into China, and our allies feel that they 
should be shipped into China, our Govern- 
ment should not disclose what it thinks are 
the strategic materials that are being shipped 
into China by our allies. Is that right? 

“Mr. Leppy. Senator, I do not think it is 
a matter of getting angry. I think it is a 
matter of differing economic and political 
situations in the rest of the world. 

“Senator Symrnoton. Well, if you shed 
light on it, so that you could have the peo- 
ple of the frée world decide whether or not 
they agreed or disagreed that it was strategic 
material, would not the chance be, ff we 
were right in the position of our Govern- 
ment, that less would flow into China? Yet 
you say that if you did it, more would flow 
into Red China. I cannot understand that. 

“Mr. Leppy. Senator, I think that the point 
is that we have agreed, we are bound to agree, 
with the other governments on the classified 
nature of the information. If we breach that 
classification, if we begin taking unilateral 


really saying is that if we disclose the 
strategic materials that our allies are shipping 
into China, the result of that will be that 
we will cross our allies, and they will ship 
a lot more of that into China? 

“Mr. Leppy. Senator, I think that might be 
a result. It is a risk I would not wish to 
take.” 

This Senate subcommitee, of which Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy was chairman, later re- 
ported in July 1953 that a number of cargo 
‘vessels, which were of great significance to 


the Reds in China and Poland by British- 
Hong Kong companies. The subcommittee's 
report emphasized that the Communists 
owned only 2 million tons of the 80 million 
tons of ocean shipping in the world. The 
Soviet bloc needed the help of shipping com- 
panies of the free world to carry goods to 
China in its war against the United Nations. 
They obtained that help in that 450 Western- 
flag ships had made about 2,000 voyages since 
the start of the Korean conflict. The num- 
ber of vessels flying allied flags, especially 
British, entering Red Chinese ports had been 
steadily mounting since the end of 1951. 
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Since the outbreak of the Korean conflict, 
non-Communist trade with Peiping bad sur- 
passed $2 billion. 

The subcommittee’s report concluded that 
the U.S. negotiations with the allies on the 
problem of their trading with Red China had 
failed, and offered the following comments: 

“(1) Since the beginning ot the Korean war 
our Government has had no clear-cut policy 
on China Trade by our allies; (2) they had 
inadequate factual information as to the 
kind, extent, and effect of the trade; and (3) 
they lacked the forcefulness and vigor neces- 
sary to convince our allies that they should 
ban this trade as we have done. 

“There is no doubt that much of the in- 
decision and ineffectiveness which has 
marked our efforts to eliminate this Com- 
munist trade on the part of our allies stems 
from the fact that the responsibility and 
authority for this entire program has been 
scattered among several Government agen- 
cies, including State, Defense, MSA, Treasury, 
Commerce, and others. The job of handling 
the problem of Communist trade cannot be 
done by a number of interagency commit- 
tees and subcommittees. The task should be 
given to one agency of Government which 
could be held responsible to see that the 
job is accomplished without further delay. 

“It is difficult to understand why the fi- 
nancial losses resulting from an embargo of 
Red China should be borne by this country 
and some of our smaller allies, but are con- 
sidered too burdensome for some of our 
larger European allies. It is particularly 
difficult to understand the position of our 
Government in requesting such allies as 
Greece and Panama to stop this trade while 
we have not made similar requests of Great 
Britain, Norway, and others who are still 

on flourishing trade with Red China. 

“Ninety-five percent of the blood and the 
money expended in Korea by the United Na- 
tions has been American. Under these cir- 
cumstances the subcommittee is of the opin- 
fon that all of our allies should be willing 
to discontinue their trade with our mutual 
enemy, the Chinese Communists.” 

It is important to emphasize that liberals 
as well as conservatives in Congress, both 
being well represented in the Committee of 1 
Million Against the Admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations (organized in 
1953), were apprehensive about American 
and Western embargo policies. One note- 
worthy example will suffice. Senator PauL 
H. Dovatas, of Ulinoſs, liberal Democrat and 
professional economist, declared that the 
United States had agreed to allied easing of 
trade restrictions on Red China, but warned 
that the moment American controls were re- 
laxed substantially, Peiping’s prestige would 
rise in Asia. Its economy, which by its own 
admission was in grave difficulty, would be 
strengthened. He noted that Petping’s 
Deputy Minister of Economic Planning 
called for major retrenchments, conceding 
critical shortages in pig iron, steel, lumber, 
coal, cotton, meats, and edible oils, “Expan- 
sion of trade would act as a rescue operation. 
The power of Communist China would be 
considerably enhanced.” 

Senator Dovul as compared the concessions 
being made to the Communists in the name 
of coexistence with those made to the Nazi- 
Nipponese-Fascist alinement in the name of 
appeasement. Said he: 

“The scrap metal which the United States 
shipped to Japan was turned into bombs 
which devastated half of Asia. Oll sold to 
Italy in 1936, on the theory that ‘to restrict 
trade means to restrict freedom,’ 
the planes which strafed Ethiopia and en- 
couraged Mussolini’s quest of empire. High- 
level diplomatic relations and negotiations 
with Germany ended in the disaster at 
Munich. The Luftwaffe and the Wehrmacht 
were built as a result of trade which, at the 
start, was limited to nonstrategic goods, The 
end result of this policy was the death of 
millions of men, women, and children and 
the destruction of entire cities and peoples- 
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“One might think that this bitter histori- 
cal lesson would be deeply ingrained in the 
intellects of all free men who survived. Un- 
fortunately, many prominent individuals 
and organizations still call for expanded 
trade and cultural relations and, ultimately, 
diplomatic relations with Mao Tse-tung'’s 
China, Their arguments are based on wish- 
ful thinking rather than fact.” 

Many respectable quarters almost auto- 
matically mistrusted Senator McCarthy’s 
Subcommittee, if only because he was its 
chairman. For instance, the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor believed it “wise to suspend 
judgment” on the subcommittee’s charges. 
It admitted that “Americans certainly do 
not want to send their men against an 
enemy strengthened by injudicious trade 
any more than they recall with any pleasure 
the shipment of scrap iron to Japan in the 
late 1930's. It may well be that Britons and 
various Europeans need to think much 
harder than they do about the effects of 
Some of the profits being collected by their 
fellow countrymen.” Nevertheless, the Mon- 
itor went on, before reaching extravagant 
conclusions, it was well to remember the 
data presented by the Senate committee the 
last time it stirred up big headlines on the 
China trade. It then reported that British 
vessels had even carried military men for 
Red China, ‘When the answers were in, 
they added up to the facts that such troop 
movements had been made on two vessels 
of former British ownership but under the 
flag and registry of Panama. One had been 
taken over entirely by the Communists; in 
the the other case the master had been 
compelled to proceed at gunpoint.” 

One is impelled to speculate how often an 
apparently, or even obviously, proper policy 
is thrown into some discredit simply because 
& discredited proponent stridently advocates 
it, 

Economic pressure by the United Nations 
continued to be invoked in the United States 
long after the Korean armistice had been 
signed, in order to compel the release of 13 
American prisoners of war still held by Red 
China in violation of the truce. Since they 
were also U.N. prisoners, many Americans 
felt it only fair that the U.N. should take 
Some action. This attitude was perhaps best 
Summed up late in 1954 by the New York 
Times when it stated flatly, There is no rea- 
son why the United Nations should not con- 
Sider economic pressure.” The Times ob- 
Served sadly that some U.N. members were 
moving toward a more flexible policy on trade 
With Red China, putting an elastic interpre- 
tation on strategic items, to say the least. 
They had repeatedly condemned the U.S. 
policy of total embargo against Peiping. 
“This, surely, is a time when the United 
States may, with complete propriety, call the 
attention of fellow members of the United 
Nations to the fact that United Nations rep- 
Tesentatives in the military field have been 
outrageously imprisoned by the aggressor 
enemy of the United Nations. It would also 
be appropriate to call attention to the fact 
that giving economic aid and comfort to this 
enemy lessens the prestige and authority of 
the United Nations.” 


A Connecticut Editor’s Keen Observations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert into the Recorp the text of an 
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editorial which appeared in the Middle- 
town Press, published in Middletown, 
Conn., in my congressional district. The 
editorial, entitled “A Lack of Dispute,” 
was published in the issue of September 
13, 1965. 

I believe that many of our colleagues 
of both political parties will find the 
comments and views expressed in this 
editorial most interesting. The editor’s 
keen observations on the current political 
situation should be food for thought to 
many of us who take our political system 
and our political parties seriously. In 
that spirit, I commend this editorial to 
the attention of all Members of Congress: 
From the Middletown Press, Sept. 13, 1965 

A LACK OF DISPUTE 


Just as the ending of Reconstruction in 
1877 deprived the Republican and Democratic 
Parties of the issues that had sustained their 
rivalries for half a century, so the emerging 
consensus on the direction of domestic pol- 
icy may bring about the same result, but 
with a different political outcome. 

What has happened during this session of 
Congress is simply the completion of the 
work of the New Deal. Throughout the ad- 
ministration of President Harry Truman’s 
Square Deal, through the days of President 
Kennedy’s New Frontier, and indeed during 
the first 3 years of President Johnson's Great 
Society, the aim has in large part been to 
carry out the objectives of the Committee 
on Economic Security named by President 
Roosevelt in 1934. 

It was appointed in response to the popu- 
larity of the Townsend plan which threat- 
ened to sweep the country. Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend proposed a pension of $200 a 
month for all who would retire at 60 “on 
the condition that they would spend all the 
money as they get it.” The plan was to be 
financed by a gross business transaction tax 
of 2 percent. As “Townsend Clubs” sprang 
up all over the country, F.D.R. acted. 

Named to the committee were Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Mr. Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. 
Homer Cummings, Attorney General; Mr. 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; 
and Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator. After a con- 
siderable study the group proposed social 
security, and in addition unemployment 
compensation, aid to dependent children, 
and an expanded program of relief. Al- 
though the committee said that “practical 
consideration“ might compel a “piecemeal 
approach,” and although the social security 
finally enacted was quite different from the 
recommendations, it was this committee 
that planted the idea of solving national 
needs by social insurance, rather than public 
assistance. This program has been now car- 
ried forward to medicare. 

But it was the statement of the committee 
which foreshadowed what is nearly accom- 
plished in this country and which the 
Cabinet group discussed thusly: 

“A program of economic security, as we 
vision it, must have as its primary aim the 
assurance of an adequate income to each 
human being in childhood, youth, middle 
age, or old age—in sickness or in health. It 
must provide safeguards against all of the 
hazards leading to destitution and depend- 
ency.” 

More than any President, Lyndon B. John- 
son has articulated this aim, and acted upon 
it, whereas President Kennedy could only 
prepare the launching pad. The job Is al- 
most done. And the job seeks not to de- 
stroy initiative, but to prevent and protect 
people from catastrophes that by and large 
they have no control over, or very small con- 
trol over. The Negro child born in poverty 
with no father has too little of a chance in 
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this great country; the older folks with 
young children just making their way have 
not had enough protection against crippling 
illnesses; the divorced mother plagued by 
mental illness still does not get all the care 
that should be devoted to rescue a human 
being. But—with the agreement of most 
Americans—the job is almost completed. 
There is no real argument about the aim 
of our society, particularly among the young- 
er generations. 

As it has happened, the Democratic Party 
has captured for its own this national con- 
sensus. Now when this happens there is al- 
ways the danger of a national inertia also 
setting in. This was the case in the post- 
Reconstruction period. From 1876 to 1892, 
neither party won decisively. Only Garfield 
scored a popular plurality, despite a pre- 
ponderance of Republican Presidents. 

Now the problem is quite different, al- 
though it would seem likely that we will see 
a stabilization of political belief which will 
center in the Democratic Party. As a re- 
sult, the Republicans may not be able to 
stage a return not only because of adverse 
registration figures, but because so many 
issues have been lost to Republicanism. 
The Great Society, because it is the inheritor 
of so Many years of Democratic action, is an 
act that can neither be topped nor under- 
sold, and hence it is not subject to great 
rivalries. And whenever a party on the 
“outs” is limited to attacking execution and 
not concept, the comeback trail is a rocky 
one. 


Big Government Robs Man of a Sacred 
Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the oldest precepts in 
English law, which has always been a 
basic American premise is that “A man’s 
home is his castle.” It was upon this 
precept that individual freedom was 
based based and the spirit of this free- 
dom has been carefully observed since 
the signing of the Magna Charta. Now, 
in free America, under the impetus of 
the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the New 
Frontier, and the Great Society this 
principle, upon which our whole struc- 
3 of freedom is based, is now almost 

ead. 

The administrations of Roosevelt, 
Truman, Kennedy, and Johnson, adher- 
ing to a philosophy of a government from 
the top down to replace our traditional 
American system of government from the 
bottom up in which the people wield the 
supreme power, have trampled on the 
sanctity of the home, have ignored the 
constitutional guarantees against illegal 
search and seizure, and by the use of 
eminent domain to pursue social ob- 
jectives have all but eliminated the right 
of privacy, the freedom to own and con- 
trol your own property. Without these 
basic rights, surely there is no freedom. 

Is it not about time Congress demands 
a return to the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution so that we may truly represent 
the people rather than a Federal bu- 
reaucracy which seeks to change our 
whole concept of government? 
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The following editorial from the Ala- 
bama Star of Tuscaloosa, Ala., warns 
what is happening by the Federal mis- 
use of the power of eminent domain: 

EMINENT DOMAIN 

“A man's home is his castie” is a proud 
and ancient American claim of right, one 
of the foundations of our liberties. 

More and more, this right and foundation 
is being eroded away by threats, restrictions, 
regulations, and seizures from all sides. 

Where once the practice of “eminent do- 
main” seizing land from its owner against 
the owner’s will, at a price set by govern- 
ment was confined almost entirely to obtain- 
ing the right-of-way for highways, streets, 
and public buildings, it has now become the 
chosen weapon for bulldozing whole sec- 
tions of our cities into the earth and replac- 
ing them, often with parking lots. 

Where once the practice of zoning regu- 
lating the use of property by law was con- 
fined to keeping unsightly and malodorous 
businesses out of pleasant residential neigh- 
borhoods, now it is used to force every house 
on a block into the same mold, with the 
same appearance on the outside and the 
same floor space on the inside. 

Where once a warrant was required to 
make any search, under our Constitution, 
when the property owner objected, now un- 
der recent court decision persons given the 
title of health inspectors may force their 
way day or night at any hour into a privately 
owned house. 


Where once any buyer could pick his seller 
and any seller pick his buyer, now the right 
of free trade is hemmed in by an accumulat- 
ing mass of State and Federal regulations. 

If a man is not secure even in his own 
home, liberty cannot long endure. 


Trading Stamps by Any Other Name Is 
Still a Discount 


SPEECH 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been discussing the question of trading 
stamps and their effect on the economy 
for a number of months and I have dis- 
covered that there is a great deal of in- 
formation that is not very widely known 
or available about this subject. I won- 
der just how many of my colleagues are 
aware of the fact that our Government 
has entered a new role which is not un- 
like the role of the American housewife? 
The U.S. Government is faced with all 
the problems attendant with collecting 
trading stamps. For like Mrs. American 
Consumer, the U.S. Government finds 
that through the normal practices of do- 
ing business, the Government agencies 
have been collecting trading stamps. The 
practice of accepting trading stamps, of 
course, presents many new problems, for 
I have searched all of the Government 
publications on job classifications and 
nowhere do I find the office of stamp lick- 
ers who must be in charge of pasting 
these stamps in books. And what about 
the department of premium selection? 
Perhaps the Government could make use 
of all these stamps collected by prepar- 
ing and issuing a U.S. Government sery- 
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ice redemption catalogue. On one page 
we could offer stamps to Congressmen 


refunds a taxpayer might receive stamps 
instead of cash. We might open a whole 
new area in the field of youth by offering 
stamps for good behavior, or maybe in- 
stead of a pay raise for our Government 
employees we could give them stamps. 

Gentlemen, is it not about time we 
looked into this runaway, undisciplined, 
unregulated industry? Perhaps we might 
get back to the old fashioned cash sav- 
ings so both the housewife and the US. 
Government can get the lowest possible 
price for what they purchase. 


People Are Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, after many 
months of accomplishments by the 89th 
Congress, it is generally agreed that an 
outstanding record of domestic legisla- 
tion has been enacted which will benefit 
the citizens of this Nation for many years 
to come, 

Our friends in the press are fond of 
referring to each piece of major legisla- 
tion passed as a “victory” for President 
Johnson, a “victory” for the Democratic 
Party, or a “victory” for some other per- 
son or persons. 

Doubtless each piece of creative legis- 
lation which we put on the books is a vic- 
tory for those who sponsor and support 
it—but I think it important that we iden- 
tify the real winner in each of these leg- 
islative battles: The American citizen. 

The Sacramento Bee on September 6 
made this point in an excellent editorial: 

The Johnson record is fantastio— 


Said that newspaper. 

However, the real winners—and here is 
where it becomes important to all—are the 
people. 


I was deeply impressed with this brief 
but perceptive editorial, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to enter it in today’s 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

PEOPLE Arg WINNERS 


The Congress of the United States is 
champing at the bit, literally speaking, in 
its anxiety to adjourn and rest. Heaven and 
President Lyndon B. Johnson know it has 
earned it—after it completes a few final 
pieces of legislation, of course. 

Briefly reviewing the work of the Congress 
since he took office, the record is astounding. 

The President asked for medical and hos- 
pital care for the aged, tied to social security, 
and he got it. He asked for the creation of 
an urban post in the Cabinet, and he got It. 

He sought a war on poverty act and ex- 
panded aid to Appalachia, and Congress gave 
them to him. He asked for, and got, an 
omnibus housing bill with revolutionary rent 
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assistance an end to the excise 
tax; an aid to education bill which extends 
Federal benefits for private as well as public 
schools; voting rights reforms in the South, 
and reforms in the Presidential succession 
law. 

Still the President is not satisfied. He 
wants more. He wants the immigration 
quota laws rewritten and the House has com- 
plied. He wants action on both air and water 
pollution control, and both Houses are act- 
ing on the demand. He wants a new, more 
equitable farm supports program with ex- 
panded omnibus features, and Congress ap- 
pears sympathetic. 

The Johnson record is fantastic. However, 
the real winners—and here is here it becomes 
important to all—are the people, 


A Declaration of Support 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last few years and especially the past 
few months the international event that 
has most occupied the attention of the 
American people has been the war in 
Vietnam. 

All Members of Congress, I am sure, 
have received letters about this situation 
from constituents expressing approval or 
disapproval of the President's action in 
handling this matter. Numerous public 
opinion polls have shown that the Presi- 
dent does have the support of the major- ` 
ity of Americans in carrying out our 
commitment to South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt but that 
the overwhelming majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress support firm and posi- 
tive action in dealing with this Commu- 
nist aggression. However, to assure the 
American people that the Congress ap- 
proves such action I believe it would be 
well for the President to ask for a dec- 
Jaration of support. If such a declara- 
tion were brought to the floor of the 
House and Senate I am sure it would 
receive wide bipartisan support. 

In this connection, I include for print- 
ing in the Recor the text of an editorial 
aired by KIRO-TV and radio, Seattle, 
Wash., during the week of August 16, 
1965. This editorial makes a good case 
for the consideration of such a declara- 
tion of support. It is as follows: 

The war in Vietnam has entered a new and 
unpredictable phase. It has long ceased to 
be just a limited military advice mission. 
More American boys are giving their lives, 
and the death toll is sure to go higher. We 
no longer are talking about a limited com- 
mitment, but rather, a military force up- 
ward of 150,000 men. 

Isn't it about time that our duly elected 
representatives in Congress had an oppor- 
tunity to review the whole Vietnam situa- 
tion, and to have a voice in the decisions that 
will determine our future? 

Let's look at what has happened. A year 
or two ago Defense Secretary McNamara was 
saying that we would end the Vietcong 
threat by 1965. So we kept pouring in more 
and more men. But he confessed after his 
last inspection trip that the military situa- 
tion has worsened. 
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President Johnson refuses to predict how 
long he thinks the war will last. But Demo- 
cratic Majority Leader Senator MEE MANS- 
FIELD has said that he fears it could go on 
another 10: years. 

These are disturbing views. President 
Johnson has discovered, as Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Eisenhower did before him, that 
there are no easy answers to the situation in 
Vietnam. But never since we first got in- 
volved there in 1956 has the outlook been so 
grave. 

By and large, the American people have 
Supported the Government's efforts to pre- 
vent a Communist takeover of South Viet- 
nam, But now it’s a different kind of war. 
The administration has doubied the draft 
call, and there is talk of mobilizing the Re- 
seryes and the National Guard. 

Something in all this is missing. That 
something is the constitutional responsibil- 
ity of Congress to decide whether to take 
the Nation into war. That was missing in 
the so-called police action in Korea too. But 
at least in Korea, we were under the United 
Nations banner. 

This time, there is serious doubt in much 
of the world that the American people are 
behind the administration’s policy. This 
doubt has been enhanced by the noisy pro- 
tests made by a small but highly vocal seg- 
Ment of Americans. 

If what we are doing in Vietnam is right, 
and if we are fully aware of the consequences 
involved, then let us declare ourselves as a 
nation, through our elected representatives, 
and give full backing to the President. But 
the President has to put the case before 
Congress for its decision if this kind of na- 
tional support is to be given. 


Senate Acts Properly on Shipping Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the sale of wheat to Communist coun- 
tries has long been a controversial issue 
in the Congress and throughout the 
Nation. This past week the other body 
again considered the subject of shipping 
Testrictions in relation to such sales. In 
order that my colleagues may be more 
fully apprised of editorial reaction 
evoked by this continuing debate. Under 
unanimous consent I place the editorial 
from the State Journal, , Mich., 
of Sunday, September 12, 1965, in the 
ReEcorp: 

Senare Acrs PROPERLY oN SHIPPING RULE 

Americans who oppose the sale of wheat 
to Russia or any other Communist-ruled 
country can take some satisfaction in the 
outcome of a debate in the U.S, Senate 
Friday. 

The Senators, by volce vote, approved an 
amendment submitted by Senator MIKE 
Mansrtetp, Democrat, of Montana, the ma- 
jority leader, to strike from the omnibus 
Tarm bill language urging the administration 
to ease restrictions on wheat sales to the 
Soviets. 

The section would have stated that Presi- 
dent Johnson should drop a Federal require- 
ment that half of any commercial wheat 
Sales to Russia and its Red satellites move 
in American ships. 

Moscow has taken the position that the 
Communists would not buy American wheat 
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unless the restrictions on shipping was 
canceled. 
Some wheat State Senators had prevailed 


shipping 
that reportedly would have reduced the oost 
of U.S. wheat sold to Russian buyers by 
12 to 13 cents a bushel. 

Perhaps one factor in the Senate vote was 
an announcement by Mansrietp that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee would 
hold hearings Monday on the shipping re- 
quirement as it applies to wheat. 

Senators who have insisted this involves 
a matter of foreign policy are on firm ground. 
Foreign policy is certainly involved in the 
sale of any commodity to the Communists 
and anything affecting such sales should cer- 
tainly be considered carefully in that light. 

This should apply to any efforts to let 
down barriers to other trade with the Com- 
munists on the grounds that U.S. industry 
and the American economy would benefit. 
Such a benefit would be short lived if the 
Reds ever gained the power to achieve their 
objective of world domination. 

Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, has contended there was no 
difference between the sale of wheat now and 
the sale of scrap iron to Japan prior to 
World War II. 

There is, however, one important differ- 
ence. American soldiers are now dying in 
a war with Soviet-backed Communists in 
Vietnam. 

It would be better to ban all sales of any 
commodities that contribute to the strength 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites but 
neither the administration nor Congress 
should make matters worse by allowing the 
Russians to dictate the terms under which 
wheat or any other commodity would be 
transported. 


Radical Change in Cotton Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Edwin L. Dale, Jr., economic specialist 
for the Washington bureau of the New 
York Times, wrote an excellent and en- 
lightening article entitled “Radical 
Change for Cotton Support” in the New 
York Sunday Times of September 12, 
1965. Mr. Dale, a Yale graduate in 1944 
who was managing editor of the Yale 
Daily News in his freshman year, served 
in the Navy during World War I and 
he has been on the staff of the New York 
Times since 1955. He is the author of 
“Conservatives in Power,” published in 
1960. I ask permission to have his ar- 
ticle from the Times printed with my re- 
marks in the RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 12, 1965] 

RADICAL CHANGE For COTTON SUPPORTS 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WasuHincton, September 11.—The Senate 
took a historic action this week on the farm 
program and the main effect, surprisingly 
enough, will not be on farmers at all. 

The action concerned cotton, and the list 
of those who had a stake in the outcome is 
impressive: The textile industry, cotton ex- 
changes, cotton merchants, cotton exporters, 
consumers of cotton products, taxpayers, and 
foreign countries that grow cotton. 

Unless all the debate in the Senate was 
misleading—and it almost certainly was 


As for the cotton farmers, their incomes 
will be about the same as before, although 
they will get their money in a different way. 

The historic change, already approved by 
the House, applied to cotton a generally suc- 
cessful new system of farm income support 
already working for wheat and for corn and 
other feed grains. In brief, the Government 
price support, which for 30 years has held 
up the price of these crops, is sharply re- 
duced and the loss to the farmer is made up 
by a straight cash payment from the Gov- 
ernment. 

The system is very much like that proposed 


tion, At the time, the Brannan plan was re- 
jected in Congress with scarcely even a hear- 
ing, let alone a yote, 

Now, there are still some reluctant 
farmers. The idea of a straight cash sub- 
sidy is repellent to many Americans, while a 
price kept artificially high by the Govern- 
ment is not. In addition, there are fears 
that Congress some day may refuse to yote 
the money for the cash subsidies, 


LOGIC PREVAILS 


But in the end, the logic of the new plan 
has prevailed—in 1962 for corn, in 1963 for 
wheat and now in 1965 for cotton, which is 
by far the most troublesome and costly crop 
in the farm program, with the Government 
holding more than 11 million bales acquired 
in an effort to hold up the price. 

The aim of the new system is obvious: To 
Increase consumption substantially by low- 
ering the market price, and above all to 
increase exports where world pricing is ex- 
tremely close and competitive. Mainly as a 
result of the high support price for cotton, 
the U.S. share of the world market has 
dropped from 40 percent 15 years ago to less 
than 25 percent now. 

The Government has paid an export sub- 
sidy that brought the export price down to 
23 cents a pound from the domestic price 
of about 30 cents. But this was a fixed 
amount. Foreign sellers knew exactly what 
the U.S. price was, and sold their cotton at 
a half cent or a cent less. The U.S. became, 
in effect, a residual supplier after everyone 
else had sold all he had, 

Now, with the domestic support price 
brought down to 21 cents next year and even 
less in the following years, U.S. cotton mer- 
chants, who have a long experience tn the 
export business, will be able to compete 
egain. Some firms have gone completely 
out of business because of the effect of the 
former Government program, but they can 
be expected to reappear. 

In addition, textile mills will get their 
cotton at 21 cents or a little more, and cotton 
will become much more competitive with 
synthetic fibers. Thus consumption, overall, 
is expected to rise substantially. 

DECREASE EXPECTED 


Production will be limited, and possibly 
reduced, because only farmers who agree to 
reduce their will get the subsidy. 
They will get an additional payment for the 
acres taken out of production. ‘The efficient 
California and other western growers may 
choose to forego the subsidy and increase 
their output, but overall production is ex- 
pected to be less, with the Government's 
stocks gradually reduced. 

And the taxpayer? Things could hardly 
be worse now, and they are supposed to get 
better. The official estimate is that the new 
Program will cost nearly $800 million less 
over the next 4 years than the present sys- 
tem, which is now costing more than $1 bil- 
lion a year. 
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No one should be deceived. The new sys- 
tem remains very costly. Agriculture 
budgets will remain high. But compared to 
the alternative, it looks like a bargain. 


Congressman Horton’s Tribute to WTOP’s 
Editorial Support for District of Colum- 


bia Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, among 
the most effective opinion forces operat- 
ing in our Nation today are broadcast 
editorials. The national television and 
radio community can be commended for 
the forthright and responsible manner 
with which its member stations have used 
this means to inform and inspire. 

Recently I have been very pleased to 
note the solid support which WTOP tel- 
evision and radio have given to our leg- 
islative drive to achieve home rule for 
the District of Columbia. I am confi- 
dent many of my colleagues have seen or 
heard the presentations of these edi- 
torial statements by the station's spokes- 
man, Jack Jurey. 

WTOP has furnished me with a sum- 
mary of its editorials on home rule for 
the Capital community which I include 
with my remarks for the additional at- 
tention this report deserves: 

FIGHT ror HOME RULE HOUSE ACTION CAPPED 
BY DISCHARGE PETITION 


Fully half of all WTOP editorial time 
within the immediate past 2 weeks (August 
22-September 5) was taken up with the ques- 
tion of home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia. The pace was increased by WTOP edi- 
torial spokesman Jack Jurey as the admin- 
istration and House Democrats attempted to 
secure a discharge petition to release the 
home rule issue from the hands of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia. In 
all, since the 89th Congress convened, there 
were 25 editorials on the subject—the equiva- 
lent of 1 full month of editorial time in an 
8-month period. 

On Monday, August 23, Jurey spoke of 
“the beginning of the critical week for Dis- 
trict of Columbia home rule“ as the dis- 

petition was prepared for the House. 
“If 218 Congressmen sign it, home rule seems 
virtually assured," he said. “If they do not, 
self-government for the city of Washington 
probably will go down the drain again.” 

He then summarized the previously stated 
position of the Post-Newsweek stations in 
Washington: 

“We support home rule because we believe 
this community deserves the chance to con- 
duct its local affairs. 

“We do not discount the problems that 
home rule would bring, We agree that the 
present system of a more-or-less benevolent 
congressional despotism may be more com- 
fortable for many people. Home rule will 
not solve all problems, any more than the 
process of democracy anywhere solves all 
problems. 

“But this Nation is founded on the prin- 
ciple that the people have a right to govern 
themselves, not have government imposed on 
them. That principle applies as much to 
Washington as to any city, county, or State 
in the American union. 
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“Furthermore the chance to elect local 
Officials and haye democratic control of local 
policies should make our local governmental 
institutions more responsive to the public 
will. 
“Although the Federal Government has es- 
sential interests here (interests which would 
be amply safeguarded under home rule) the 
citizens of this community, like all Amer- 
icans, haye an absolute right to control 
their own political destinies and make their 
wishes felt directly. 

“The constitutional basis for home rule 
seems to us to be as solid as a rock. The 
Senate already has passed a home rule bill. 
Very many Members of the House seem in- 
clined to go along. The home rule discharge 
petition is the only available route to passage 
of a bill. Discharge petitions are not pop- 
ular in the House for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, In this case, however, there seems no 
other choice. We urge Congressmen of both 
parties to sign the petition.” 

The following day's editorial time was 
given over to John R. Immer, president of the 
Citizens Associations of the District of Co- 
lumbia, whose organization disagreed with 
the WTOP editorial position on home rule. 

Immer's group expressed itself in opposi- 
tion to the discharge petition and in favor 
of permitting the House District Committee 
to handle matters. “Hearings have been 
started on home rule legislation by the 
House District Committee. There is no 
legitimate reason for taking this bill away 
from the proper committee,” he said. 

The next day, Jurey gave the WTOP edi- 
torial board's reaction to this viewpoint by 
first reviewing the history of home rule in 
the current legislative meeting: 

“The 89th Congress held its first session 
on January 4 of this year. 

“Congressman ABRAHAM MULTER introduced 
the administration home rule bill on Febru- 
ary 9. It was referred to the House District 
Committee the same day. Nothing happened 
on the matter for a period of nearly 6 
months. 

“Then, early in the week of August 8, a bi- 
partisan of four Congressmen announced 
their intention to file a discharge petition to 
snatch the Multer bill. from the District 
Committee's clutches. On August 12, notice 
went out from the District Committee head- 
quarters to the effect that Subcommittee 5 
would hold home rule hearings. Those 
hearings are now in progress. 

It's the contention of District Committee 
Chairman Joun McMrILLaAN—supported by 
Congressman BroyHI.t and some others— 
that the discharge of the Multer bill should 
not take place while the subcommittee has 
home rule under consideration. 

“But the chronology of events deflates this 
argument. So does the District Committee's 
long-standing antagonism to home rule. 
The hearings now underway are a diversion, 
a delaying action, an excuse, a weak reason 
to defeat the discharge petition.” 

On August 26, the WTOP editorial left 
the home rule issue to pay tribute to the 
House District Committee for its major role 
in “the final congressional approval of the 
bill to construct a rapid transit system in 
Washington. 

“Let the record show furthermore that 
much of the praise ought to go to the House 
District Committee, a group which has been 
a target of much recent criticism in connec- 
tion with other matters,” Jurey said. 

After spreading the credit among the 
President, his special assistant for District of 
Columbia affairs, Charles Horsky and Senator 
Alax B's Senate District Committee, the 
editorial said: 

“The rapid transit bill—provided Congress 
comes forth with the necessary appropria- 
tions—will give this national capital a mod- 
ern mass transportation system, one capable 
of growth by increased service to suburban 
areas. In this respect, at least, the District 
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is in the forefront of municipal service. We're 
happy to say so and to give credit to some 
of those chiefly responsible for the subway 
bill.” 

When Jurey returned to home rule the 
next day, he reported: “The home rule dis- 
charge petition is in trouble—maybe very 
serious trouble. As of this weekend, the 
attempt to yank home rule legislation away 
from the House District Committee is con- 
siderably behind schedule.” 

After ticking off the House Democratic 
leadership for not signing the petition, the 
WTOP editorial said: 

“Congressmen ought to consider what de- 
lay could do to home rule. If a bill is passed 
and signed this year, the local government 
charter can be ratified by District of Colum- 
bia citizens early in 1966, primary elections 
can be held in May and general elections 
next November. Postponing home rule un- 
til next year or later could create vast confu- 
sion in this city's electoral process. So the 
time to get the home rule bill passed is now.” 

There followed several days of silence on 
the issue from the WTOP editorial board as 
the number of names on the petition slowly 
increased; the biggest breakthrough was 
when 6 Texas Congressmen signed, previously 
none of the 22 House Members from that 
State had given their support. 

On Thursday, September 2, Jurey was able 
to say: 

“As this editorial was being written, the 
reported total was 216, only a few shy of the 
necessary 218. Congressman ABRAHAM MUL- 
TER, of New York, one of the petition spon- 
sors, declared flatly that victory was certain 
either this week or very early next week. If 
so, the city of Washington, after a lapse of 
nearly a century, will be given the opportu- 
nity to govern itself. 

Here is the text of the WTOP editorial for 
September 3: 

“This station has said a great deal about 
District home rule in the last several weeks. 


Too much, some of our viewers and listeners 


complain. But the home rule bill is the most 
decisive piece of local legislation to be put 
before Congress in this century. We have 
urged its passage with all the powers at our 
command. Now that passage seems virtually 
assured, we agree with President Johnson 
that victory is near ‘in the final battle of the 
American Revolution.“ At long last, nearly 
@ million citizens are about to have their 
rights of citizenship restored. 

“The success of the home rule discharge 
petition, the key to the congressional battle, 
hinged on the efforts of many people. First 
among those is Lyndon B. Johnson, without 
whose efforts the petition would have been 
an abject failure. Until 1965 the home rule 
cause did mot have decisive White House 
leadership. This year it got that leadership, 
and the results speak for themselves. 

In the House, four men deserve the most 
special kind of thanks. They are Congress- 
men Mutter, SICKLES, MATHIAS, and HORTON. 
This bipartisan quartet sponsored the dis- 
charge petition and—with a great deal of 
help—pushed it to success. They are gen- 
uine friends of the District. 

“Now the mayor-city council bill—which 
has already been passed by the Senate— 
might receive final congressional approval 
on September 27. Along the way, the Sisk- 
Broyhill bill must be dealt with somehow. 
This legislation, reported out by a frantic 
House District Committee Thursday eve- 
ning, is, of course, an absurd delaying ac- 
tion. It ought to receive very short shrift. 

“Once home rule is signed into law, Dis- 
trict of Columbia residents must prepare for 
a referendum early next year to approve the 
home rule charter, Then, early in May, there 
will be primary elections, followed by gen- 
eral elections next November. In little more 
than a year, Washington, D.C. must organize 
itself for self-government. This will be a 
unique test of the ability of this city to 
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conduct its own affairs. It is a test which 
must be met and overcome.” 

This editorial marked the passing of the 
great barrier to securing home rule; there 
are more steps to be taken, but as far back 
as July 29, 1959, the WTOP editorial board 
had stated that “the record of House inac- 
tion on previous home rule bills is a sad one 
indeed.“ 

In the past 6 years, the Post-Newsweek 
Stations in Washington had consistently sup- 
Ported the principal “that decent adult 
American citizens should have some part in 
the running of their own community other 
than simply paying taxes.“ as it was stated 
in that first editorial on the subject. 


From the Thoughtful Tax Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
I had an occasion to see the September 
issue of Taxes, the so-called Tax maga- 
. Zine. In this particular issue was a very 
enlightening article entitled “From the 
Thoughtful Tax Man.” 

This article discusses a problem which 
Can be very acute in our society; namely, 
the efforts of a taxpayer in financial dif- 
ficulty to meet the tax obligation he has 
to his Government. Written by Mr. Ed- 
Ward T. Muir, this article indicates that 
the Government is not arbitrary in such 
Situations and attempts to do its best to 
assist the taxpayer in coping with his 
problem. 

The author of this article has a dis- 
tinguished record with the Internal 
Revenue Service and was former Co- 
ordinator of the Offer in Compromise 
Section of the IRS: 

FROM THE THOUGHTFUL Tax Man 


(Nore—Our thoughtful tax man this 
Month, Edward T. Muir, former Coordinator 
Of the Offer in Compromise Section, Internal 
Revenue Service, points out that there is 
a provision in the law whereby taxpayers 
Can, in certain situations, obtain relief from 
a tax obligation.) 

Many taxpayers, who sincerely desire to 
pay in full their tax obligations to the Goy- 
ernment, often find themselves in straitened 

situations where it is impossible 
Tor them to do so, even if given an extended 
Period of time for liquidation. 

Situations of this nature can be remedied 
and, generally, need not occur since the law 
does provide relief to this type of taxpayer. 

Unfortunately, taxpayers in most instances 
are not aware that such relief, in the form 
of an offer in compromise, is available. The 
authority to compromise is found in section 
7122 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
The general intent of this section of the 
Code is to permit the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
compromise any civil or criminal case aris- 
ing under the internal revenue laws in- 
Stead of commencing suit thereon. 

Offers in compromise arise, usually, in 
those cases where payment of assessed liabil- 
ities are demanded of the taxpayer, and be- 
Cause of financial difficulty, he is unable 
to comply. Also, they may arise where there 
is a dispute regarding the assertion of a 
Penalty for delinquency in the filing of a 
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return, or if a specific civil or criminal pen- 
alty has been incurred. 
However, when compromising a civil lla- 


is no doubt as to the ability of the Govern- 
ment to collect, there is no room for “mu- 
tual concession” and, therefore, no basis for 
a compromise. Also, a criminal penalty will 
not be compromised unless it involves only 
the regulatory provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code and related statutes, and 
there is reasonable doubt as to whether 
the violation was deliberate and with in- 
tent to defraud. The adequacy of the con- 
cession or consideration sufficient to justify 
the acceptance of an offer in compromise 
is determined by the exercise of sound dis- 
cretion, following a thorough analysis and 
evaluation of all facts and circumstances 
applicable to each case. 

It is important to note, nevertheless, that 
the authority given to the Commissioner 
does not permit him to accept an offer where 
the liability has been established by a valid 
judgment or is certain and there is no doubt 
as to the ability of the Government to collect. 
In other words, the authority to compromise, 
as previously stated, is restricted to those 
cases where there is room for mutual con- 
cession, and that no compromise can be con- 
sidered on the basis of equity, individual 
hardship, public policy peculiar to a partic- 
ular case, or ties as to payments. 
‘These restrictions are intended to cover cases 
involving interest and ad valorem penalties 
as well as taxes. 

HIsTORY 


The United States has gone further with 
the compromise of tax liability than any of 
the other major natons in the world. In 
fact, from the early history of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, it was found necessary to clothe 
the executive departments with the power to 
compromise. It is independent of the par- 
doning power of the President and, under 
the internal revenue laws, was given to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, subject 
to regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the , a8 early as 1864. This power 
was further clarified by the acts of July 13, 
1866, and June 20, 1868. In 1878, Congress 
enacted section 3229 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, which modified a pre- 
vious, similar enactment of 1868. Upon 
adoption of the Internal Revenue Code, sec- 
tion 3229 of the Revised Statutes became 
section 3761 of the code and with the adop- 
tion of the revised code of 1954, section 3761 
became section 7122, which states in part as 
follows: 

“The Secretary or his delegate may com- 
promise any civil or criminal case arising un- 
der the internal revenue laws prior to refer- 
ence to the Department of Justice for prose- 
cution or defense; * * *” — 

While other nations are deeply interested 
in the methods and procedures followed by 
this country in its offer in compromise pro- 
gram, they, so far, are generally loath to place 
such wide discretion in their tax collection 
agencies. 

CONCLUSION 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that, if 
a taxpayer is truly in financial difficulties, 
there is a way open to assist him in the 
proper discharge of his tax obligation to his 
Government, Information avallable clearly 
shows that the law governing compromise 
settlements is being used effectively in quite 
a few cases, as evidenced by the fact that 
during the year 1964, 15,296 taxpayers sub- 
mitted offers in compromise. Offers totaling 
$22,908,407 were submitted to compromise 
liabilities of $123,085,518. Of this number, 
10,158 were accepted, involving offers of 
$9,811,852 to comprise liabilities of $44,575,- 
735. 

Any taxpayer desiring to avail himself of 
such relief should follow the instructions 
set forth in Revenue Procedure 64-44, In- 
ternal Revenue Bulletin 1964-42, 58. 
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A Word of Praise for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become customary of late in certain 
quarters to critize the work of the Office 
of Economie Opportunity, better known 
as the war on poverty organization. All 
too often these critics will rush into print 
with statements and condemnations of 
one phase or another of the agency’s ac- 
tivities, thereby forgetting that these 
activities have for the most part been 
started during the past year and are still 
very much in an experimental stage. 

During the summer months now draw- 
ing to a close some of the communities 
in eastern Connecticut, which I have 
the honor to represent, have had the 
first opportunity to become acquainted 
with the work of such OEO programs as 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Job Corps, 
Community Action, Head Start and 
others. When the accomplishments 
were observed, the results were found 
commendable and the communities were 
pleased. Many a kind word is heard 
today in these communities regarding 
the achievements of this OEO program 
or that, and one often hears of whole 
areas in certain towns having been 
transformed during the summer. 

Of notable interest is an editorial in 
the weekly newspaper Windham County 
Observer and Putnam Patriot, published 
in Putnam, Conn., which speaks of the 
fine work done there during the summer 
by the Neighborhood Youth Corps. The 
work is lauded as “a valuable community 
project” and as “service beyond the call 
of duty.” Programs such as these pre- 
sent wonderful opportunities for our 
youth to become useful and responsible 
citizens, and should therefore be con- 
tinued and expanded for the benefit of 
our youth and of the Nation as a whole. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert this editorial 
in the RECORD: 

[From the Windham County Observer- 
Putnam Patriot, Sept. 9. 1965] 
BEYOND THE CALL oF DUTY 

There seems to be an element in human 
nature which impels us more often than not 
to look at things from a negative or slightly 
jaundiced point of view. Perhaps we might 
do well to resist this tendency as we look at 
the work of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
in our city and its environs. 

There are among us, it is true, those who 
had rather record each idle moment or each 
thoughtless prank of the youngsters who 
participate in the activities of the corps than 
estimate their positive accomplishments, but 
let us conclude that these critics have either 
never been young or have forgotten their 
youth. Or it may be that they agree with 
Shaw, who in a moment of brilliant inaccu- 
racy once declared youth too precious a thing 
to be wasted on the young. 

In recent issues of this newspaper we have 
documented the work done on several as- 
signments in the city’s park, housing, and 
recreation areas. 
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One crew spent 5 weeks at Hampshire 
Heights, where they worked on park and 
playground facilities. Four men were as- 
signed to do outside work at the pumping 
station of the water department, and two 
men assisted at the sewage disposal plant. 
Another crew was given the task of prepar- 
ing the Prentiss Pond area for winter skating. 
Some were delegated to build a new picnic 
area at the south end of Kennedy Drive, in 
the former Manhasset section. 

A major project by members of the corps 
was in the center of the community where 
they completed Quinebaugh Park and main- 
tained the Veterans’ Memorial Park and the 
city’s municipal area adjoining Church 
Street. They also built more than 30 park 
benches. 

Another major project was the clearance of 
a fire barrier surrounding the city disposal 
area and cutting a road to a water hole near 
the city dump to enable firemen to reach the 
water supply in case of fire. The area has for 
many years been plagued by grass and brush 
fires. 


Although there was excellent work done 
on the approaches to Putnam, and else- 
where, it is with particular pleasure that we 
devote our present comments to the trans- 
formation effected in the city itself and par- 
ticularly in the area along Kennedy Drive. 

It is certainly not our intention to dimin- 
ish the credit deserved by the city and its 
planners in their imaginative and massive 
attack against the notorious ugliness of the 
Quinebaug riverside, for without such imag- 
inative planning the cure might well have 
been worse than the disease. However, in 
the way of the world, planners and coordi- 
nators seldom go without credit, while youth 
of any community are more frequently de- 
plored than applauded, 

How splendid a thing it is, then, to involve 
our young men in the kind of constructive 
project in which they all too often have no 
part. We have seen them raking and grad- 
ing, seeding grass and planting trees, remov- 
ing rocks and painting fences. These can 
be simply chores, but we like to think that 
the young man who occasionally leans on 
his rake is less the idler whom the cynic 
sees than a citizen drawing breath as he 
proudly surveys the beauty which he has 
helped to create. 

As we look with satisfaction on the crea- 
tion of our new riverside, we may do well to 
remind ourselves that the young have a de- 
sire to serve, and that a vandal is frequently 
a young man in whom this desire has been 
frustrated. 


It may be a mistake to conceive of the 
Neighborhood Corps as simply an emer- 
gency force; perhaps a truly great society 
can ill afford to neglect the opportunities 
which such a corps can offer its youth. 

At all events, it is with pleasure that we 
salute the directors and personnel of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps for their part in 
a valuable community project and for service 
beyond the call of duty. 


The Success of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an edito- 
rial recently appeared in Time which 
gives a serious and convincing appraisal 
of the foreign aid program. While not- 
ing both the failures and successes of our 
aid program, the editorial concludes that 
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the AID program is essential and well 
administered. It points out that under 
David Bell's able administration, the role 
of the foreign ald program as an arm 
of foreign policy has been more clearly 
defined, the program more effectively 
administered, the cost lowered, the 
expectations of achievement more real- 
istically set and the result has been en- 
couraging. 

The article follows: 

ForREIGN Am’s Wry Success 

The rinderpest is done for in Nigeria; U.S.- 
supplied vaccine, shot into 10 million cows, 
saw to that. In Peru, courtesy of U.S, tax- 
payers, 500,000 school kids get a glass of 
milk each morning. Fishermen in Kenya 
are content: the United States gave them 
new boats so they could catch fish twice as 
fast, and now they only work half as long. 
But oops. That $2.6 billion sent to Yugo- 
slavia seems to have sunk without a trace. 
In Jordan a dike that cost the United States 
close to $1 million meanders across the flinty 
desert for dozens of miles, waiting to trap 
rain that never falls. And in Indonesia, as 
one cynic put it, the net effect of much 
teaching aid is to assure that “the anti- 
American signs in Djakarta are written in 
good English.” 

So that such things can continue, Con- 
gress last week once again passed a foreign 
aid bill. The measure provides $3.36 billion 
for fiscal 1966, $100 million less than Lyndon 
Johnson's “preshrunk” request, but $13 mil- 
lion more than Congress gave last year. Few 
cries of “giveaway” or “rathole” were heard 
in the Capitol; instead the bill passed in an 
atmosphere of doubt, hope, disillusionment, 
and dutiful expectation. Foreign aid still 
seems a stranger in the house. 

WHERE $110 BILLION WENT 


The history of the U.S. foreign aid is one 
of changing goals, phased in and then 
phased out as they succeeded gloriously or 
were abandoned in panic. Back in 1942, 
when Congress voted funds for the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, a technical-assist- 
ance operation for Latin America, it was only 
trying to combat pro-Nazi sentiment in Cen- 
tral and South America. Next, the United 
States chipped in to establish UNRRA, a 
desperate charity aimed at stopping hunger 
in a war-destroyed world. It filled a lot of 
bellies and the pockets of countless profi- 
teers. In 1947, President Truman, still an- 
swering fire alarms, rushed arms and aid to 
Greece and Turkey. A year later, not think- 
ing primary in terms of economic programs 
for development but only of strategies to 
build strong European allies against commu- 
nism, he set in motion the Marshall plan, 
which eventually cost $13 billion and is 
everywhere accounted a triumph. Out of all 
this experience flowed point 4’s technical- 
assistance goals, and suddenly the United 
States was in the foreign aid business for 
sure, without ever asking itself whether it 
should be, or to what extent, or for how long. 

Using foreign aid to defend the free world 
against communism attained the status of 
a philosophy in 1951, when the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act was passed by Congress and an at- 
tempt was made to gather all the proliferat- 
ing economic and military assistance plans 
into one coordinated . So many 
administrators came and went that nothing 
really got coordinated; 2,000 steel plows lay 
rusting in Ethiopia, dams were built in a 
remote corner of Afghanistan, Asian poten- 
tates had fleets of cars bought with aid 
funds. This phase began to end in 1957 
when President Eisenhower shifted the 
major emphasis of foreign aid from outright 
grants to development loans and invest- 
ments. President Kennedy in 1961 created 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID) as a kind of holding company for all 
foreign operations, and later put his budget 
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director, David E. Beli, in charge. Now Bell 
has served longer than any earlier aid boss 
and won a reputation for taut and canny 
administration. 

The whole venture has cost $110 billion in 
aid to 100 countries. Right now, 72 coun- 
tries are slated for U.S. ald, but 95 percent 
of it will go to only 31 of them and 74 percent 
of all development loans will go to only 
seven—Brazil, Chile, Nigeria, Tunisia, India, 
Pakistan, and Turkey. Yet even after two 
decades as a developer, teacher, influence 
buyer, and underwriter, the United States 
still gets surprised in the way aid programs 
work out. Some triumphs and failures from 
the ledger: 

Indonesia: The marvel is that any progress 
at all could have been so skillfully avoided. 
The $831 million in economic aid and $77.8 
million in military assistance that were 
poured into this naturally rich country col- 
lided with the simple fact that Sukarno has 
no interest in economic development; he 
seeKs empire. The U.S. program crashed 
when he shouted, “To hell with your aid.” 
One salvageable irony is that the U.S. effort 
inspired the U.S.S.R. to give Indonesia more 
than $1 billion, and now Sukarno is bitter 
against Russians, too. 

Tunisia; With one of the highest per capita 
aid rates ($15 a year, roughly equal to the 
average share of US. citizens in the aid tab), 
this dry and dusty country is rapidly being 
turned into a gigantic orchard. President 
Bourguiba has pushed the plan to sink most 
of $397 million in economic aid since 1958 
into fruit and vegetable production. 

Peru: Some $468.9 million in economic aid 
and $113.1 million in military assistance have 
bought technical and professional educa- 
tions, better roads, better public administra- 
tion, improved tax systems. Few Peruvians 
are grateful—the conditions on the loans, it 
seems, are irksome. President Belaunde's 
thought for today is: “Suppose that more or 
less the same demands had been made by the 
Spanish crown when Columbus applied for 
aid; we might have remained undiscovered 
until now.” 

India: One of the largest recipients of U.S. 
help ($5.2 billion in economic funds, plus a 
secret amount in military aid), India is so big 
that U.S. aid is none too obvious. But the 
community farm projects, new schools, roads, 
and modern agricultural methods all owe 
some small debt to the United States. 


NEW GIVER-GETTER PATTERN 


Nearly 20 years of aid have powerfully 
molded the U.S. of today, Assist- 
ance has been cut back for various reasons: 
heartening success, as in Formosa, or de- 
pressing failure, as in Haiti. The fact that 
nations do get cut off suggests that AID may 
not go on forever. That debilitating form 
of aid, direct injections into national budg- 
ets, has been mostly dropped, except for 
South Vietnam, Korea, Laos, Jordan, and the 
Congo. Military aid, once the source of 
sour jokes about dictators who “Im 
5,000 Communists” to scare the United States 
into supplying arms, now goes mostly to 11 
nations the Russian-Chinese land 
mass. No aid at all goes to Communist na- 
tions any more. 

The new, honed down kind of aid also (1) 
stresses hard loans repayable in dollars, (2) 
gets by with fewer (15,642) employees by re- 
lying more on con ts to 
universities, and (3) welcomes help from 
other nations drawn into aid by the U.S. ex- 
ample. But the deepest significance of the 
new style is that despite the lowered cost of 
aid—it has dropped from 2 percent of GNP 
at the height of the Marshall plan to one- 
half of 1 percent now—the funds going out 
for economic and social ends are running at 
the highest rate ever. 

Simple Uncle Sapism? No; other new at- 
titudes, drawn from two decades of experi- 
ence, have clarified the giver-getter relation- 
ship. Only the naive among the givers ex- 
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pect lavish thanks; only the naive among the 
getters darkly suspect concealed U.S. motives. 
The United States now knows that arm twist- 
ing by withdrawing aid rarely works—and it 
usually knows better than to let foreign gov- 
ernments attempt aid-or-else blackmail. 
Moreover, the United States has backed away 
from any grandiose dreams of remaking the 
World; receiving nations nonetheless candidly 
want a large helping of U.S. machines, tech- 
niques, and comforts. 

“It’s not immoral to be moral,” says one 
U.S. official in wry and epigrammatic justi- 
fication of aid, and Congress, after the argu- 
ments are over, always seems to agree. This 
year’s votes, which in both Houses ran two- 
thirds in favor of id, say in effect that 
Americans thinks the world a little healthier 
with U.S. help, and think the United States 
& little healthier too. 


Bennett Assignment Is Advantageous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
Pleased to submit for printing in the 
ConGressionaL Recorp a very fine edi- 
torial about the work of the Honorable 
Cuartes E. Bennett, distinguished Con- 
&ressman from Florida’s Second District. 
The editorial appeared in the Florida 
Times Union on Thursday, September 9: 

BENNETT ASSIGNMENT Is ADVANTAGEOUS 


Jacksonville and Duval County have been 
greatly favored by the appointment of Rep- 
Tesentative CHARLES E. BENNETT to the Mili- 
tary Construction and Housing Subcommit- 
tee of the House Armed Services Committee. 

As a ranking member of the full commit- 
tee headed by Representative L. MENDEL 
Rivers, Democrat, of South Carolina, BEN- 
NETT already holds the chairmanship of a 
Subcommittee on real estate, and will con- 
tinue in that assignment. In his new post, 
he will work with other members in review- 
ing construction and housing at military 
installations, 

The new assignment is a particularly de- 
sirable one for the Second Florida District 
Representative in view of the construction 
Projects in progress or planned for the im- 
Mediate future at local naval installations 
and the bright promise of continuing ex- 
Pansion that will be spurred by completion 
of the new St. Johns River bridge south of 
the city providing a closer link between May- 
Port and the installations west of the river, 

Membership on the new subcommittee will 
Place tative BENNETT in an ex- 
tremely favorable position to advise with re- 
Sponsible Navy civilian and military planners 
in the origination of policies, and to promote 
the interests of the local bases and stations 
and of the civilian community in carrying 
them cut. 

It is in just such subcommittees of Con- 
gress that a tremendous amount of spade- 
Work is done, unseen and unsung, out of 
Which grows perfected policies and finished 
legislation as the window-dressing of the 
lawmaking process, 

There can be no better insurance that the 
advantages offered by the local area to the 
naval service for the proper fulfillment of its 
mission will never be overlooked than to have 
an enthusiastic and informed local advocate 
Present in the councils where these original 
decisions are made. 

His intimate knowledge of the local scene, 
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his grasp of the total defense ploture gained 


eagues 
with whom he has worked closely, all serve to 
enhance the importance of his new assign- 
ment. : 

Representative Bennetr’s membership on 
the subcommittee, of interest locally, 
is just as desirable, and should prove just as 
advantageous, as his membership on the par- 
ent committee. 


Hot Pursuit of Turnpike Flyers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I read with 
great interest an article in the Septem- 
ber 17, 1965, issue of Life magazine by 
Loudon Wainwright headlined “Hot 
Pursuit of Turnpike Flyers.” I know 
my colleagues will be interested in this 
graphic account of a day with “an en- 
lightened and safety-minded force,” 
therefore, I would like to bring it to their 
attention in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Hor Pursurr oy TURNPIKE FLYERS 
(By Loudon Wainwright) 

Over the years the gloomy forecasts of 
the National Safety Council have made an 
anxious holiday driver of me. If I have to 
take my car out at all on such occasions, 
I slip into the traffic with distinct reluctance, 
drive with a feeling that danger lurks every- 
where and dismount in my garage with 
relief. 

This Labor Day I decided to venture out 
on the road not as a driver but as an ob- 
server traveling in a State police car. At 
the time I couldn't imagine a safer place to 
be. I chose the Connecticut State Police 
because it has always struck me as an en- 
lightened and safety-minded force. The 
highway signs (“The Law Observant Driver 
Never Meets Our Unmarked Police Car“) 
make good, sensible reading, and the troop- 
ers have earned a reputation for strict en- 
forcement of the traffic laws. 

The trooper I drove with most of that 
day and night was Sgt. Don Waite, a gentle- 
looking man with glasses who is an expert 
in radar speed enforcement. A veteran cop 
with 13 years’ experience, Waite, I found, 
drives beautifully at both normal and tre- 
mendous speeds. If he had any problem at 
all, it was that his unmarked sedan wouldn't 
accelerate fast enough for his specialty, 
which is pinching speeders, Waite com- 
plained cheerfully about this to me early in 
our acquaintance. His car, he explained, 
had an ordinary engine and ordinary shock 
absorbers instead of the more powerful en- 
gine and heavy shocks he needed to make a 
fast, safe arrest. In my ignorance at the 
time, this seemed like a minor professional 
quibble. 

Waite first took me to a radar position on 
the Connecticut Turnpike near the town of 
Westport. The radar car was parked in plain 
view in the grass center strip in the middle of 
the 6-lane highway, and the detection device, 
which looks roughly like a small searchlight 
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car would jump out into pursult. One of 
the chasers, Trooper John Hughes, invited 
me alone on a trip, and I then discovered how 
a proper police car accelerates. Radioed 
about a speeder approaching us at 75, 
Hughes, good looking enough to play a 
trooper on television, got us going that fast in 
a few seconds, before he even shifted into 
high. Little more than a minute passed from 
the time the car appeared on radar until its 
driver was removing his license from his 
wallet. 

I spent much of the day just cruising up 
and down a 25-mile stretch of highway in 
Sergeant Waite’s anonymous-looking car. 
Though traffic was heavy, law-obseryant driv- 
ers were the o rule. With 
bicylees and water skis tied to the tops of 
jammed station wagons, sleeping children 
stacked in the back seat, dogs sniffing the 
breeze out of open windows, they formed a 


Sergeant Waite had just remarked that it was 
the calmest holiday he could remember when 
the 1957 sedan suddenly went by us very fast 
in the outside lane. 


We had just got in 
car at a speed of about 75 
decided abruptly to pull over into a fueling 


on his head. We were going 80 and the flyer 
was pulling away from us. Waite took the 


no response, and I tightened my seat beit 
until my belly disappeared. We were passing 
other cars now and roaring 
hit a tiny rough spot in the pavement and 
the car suddenly felt soft as a marshmallow 


going 105. Waite slowed a bit, turned on his 
red light and the siren, and the flyer, who 
realized only then that he’d been followed, 
began to brake his car. As we dropped past 
60, I kept missing a cigarette with the flame 
from my lighter. When both cars had 
stopped rolling, I opened the door and 
stepped out. My legs, weak from the strain 
of pushing so hard against the floor, were 
trembling, and the air was filled with the 
smell of burning rubber. I heard Waite 
quite pleasantly ask the young driver, “Do 
you know you were going 95?” With laud- 
able politeness the boy replied, “Something 
is wrong with my speedometer, sir.” 

After Waite had put the driver in jail for 
the night while his friends raised money for 


on a tripod, was directed into the oncoming— a court appearance the next morning (he was 


traffic. Several hundred yards up the road 
from the radar car were three unmarked chase 
cars. The radar trooper would simply radio 
ahead when a speeder flashed by and a chase 


fined $100 for speeding), we found out a bit 
about what had been happening in the rest 
of the State over the holiday weekend. The 
State police had covered 106 accidents in- 
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volving 8 fatalities (there were 564 deaths 
nationwide). The closest accident to us had 
involyed Trooper Hughes, whose chase car 
I'd ridden only a few hours earlier. I pieced 
together the details from other troopers at 
the station, and with each new fact I real- 
ized how lucky I'd been to be flying down the 
turnpike with Waite. 

Hughes had tried to stop a car which came 
too fast up a ramp to the highway. The 
driver attempted to avold the arrest, sped off 
the turnpike at the next ramp and turned 
into marrow country roads. Hughes, light 
and siren going, followed, and the two cars 
raced along at speeds up to 110 miles an hour, 
Showers of sparks flew from the lead car as 
its undercarriage. bounced off the dips in 
the road. Eight miles from the start of 
the chase, the runaway driver lost control 
and hit a light pole. His car broke com- 
pletely in half. In seconds, still at top 
speed, Hughes came on the accident and had 
to decide whether to hit the wreck, run over 
a girl who was lying at one end of it or 
smash into a wall. He chose the wall. Then, 
with several ribs broken, he climbed out the 
window of his demolished car and began 
giving first aid to the five teenagers from 
the other. All wound up in the hospital and 
all, through some miracle of speed and space, 
will live. 

Hearing about it, I felt the beneficlary of 
a miracle, too. If I'd been sitting next to 
Hughes, I might have survived with him, 
but I wonder if I would have arrived at the 
same instant decision about the direction 
he must take. I thanked Sergeant Waite 
and drove my own car home through the 
early morning dark, eyes straight ahead, seat 
belt fastened and going not 1 mile an hour 
above the limit. 


Disregard for Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
speech delivered by my able colleague, 
Bos Poace. It follows: 

DISREGARD ror Law 


(Excerpts from speech of Hon. W. R. POAGE, 
at Pythian homecoming at Weatherford, 
Sept. 5, 1965) 

I cannot speak eloquently on any subject 
and I am going to try to discuss one of the 
most disagreeable and disgusting phases of 
modern American life—disregard for law and 
constituted authority. Who, a few years ago, 
would have expected to find the campuses of 
some of our largest, richest, and most re- 
spected universities to develop into hot beds 
of complete anarchy? We have only to look 
to the great University of California at 
Berkeley to see how disrespect for constituted 
authority has minimized the usefulness of 
an outstanding educational institution. 
Doubtless it is true that only a relatively 
small part of the 25,000-student body took 
the law in their own hands but they have 
irrevocably damaged the efforts of the thou- 
sands of good, honorable, and conscientious 
students who can never again take the pride 
they did in their degree from that institu- 
tion. Nor has the University of California 
been the only institution which has had to 
apologize for the acts of a bunch of unshaven 
hoodlums. 

Who would have expected to have seen 
clergymen—Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
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ish—join in protest demonstrations North or 
South, where the demonstrations were con- 
ducted in violation of law? No matter what 
the merits of the protest—no matter how 
aggravated the abuses against which the pro- 
test was directed—no matter how rigid the 
law—two wrongs never made a right, and a 
minority seeking the recognition of legal 
rights never obtained those rights by ignor- 
ing the very laws whose protection they in- 
voked or by ignoring or trampling on the 
rights of others. Nor can democracy long 
exist if citizens are to decide for themselves 
what laws they will obey and what laws they 
will ignore. The inscription, “democracy 
under law“ which adorns the Supreme Court 
Building has no meaning unless it refers to 
all laws. 

Why then, if university students, who 
have been surfeited with luxurious facilities 
at the expense of the taxpayers, are to de- 
cide for themselves who is to teach and how 
they are to teach or to decide that it offends 
their sense of personal dignity—whatever 
that is—to take an oath to support the 
country which has suckered them, and if 
the priests and pastors of churches across 
the land are to announce and practice the 
first tenet of anarchy—that if an individual 
feels a certain law is wrong, that he need 
not obey the law—should we be surprised 
when the less educated and less privileged 
use defiance of law and lawful authority as 
an excuse for private gain? 

Is it any wonder that we find mobs burn- 
ing houses in Chicago or looting stores in 
Los Angeles? If a graduate student at the 
university in Berkeley is to have the right to 
decide that since he doesn't agree with the 
judgment of the trustees that he can flaunt 
all regulations, why should not a flophouse 
bum in Los Angeles decide that since he 
doesn't like the trespass laws that he can 
break into a place of business and walk 
out with anything he wants? And if a 
minister or priest from Boston or Buffalo 
can decide that the highway laws of Alabama 
are wrong and should be ignored, why should 
not a wino in California decide that the laws 
against arson and theft are to be ignored? 

My friends, everyone except the unedu- 
cated and the overeducated, know these 
fundamentals of human behavior. All ordi- 
nary people who think in terms of human 
experience and human limitations rec- 
ognize that in any inhabited part of 
the world, where many people come in 
contact with many other people each day, 
that it is only possible to obtain freedom 
under law—and through the impartial en- 
forcement of the law. 

To allow each individual to decide for 
himself what laws he considers just and to 
assume that the individual has a right to 
ignore all laws which he considers unjust is 
to have no law—and in the long run ts to es- 
tablish the rule of the strongest—the rule 
of the jungle. 

The American Founding Fathers knew 
quite well that even a government selected 
by a majority of the people could destroy 
the rights of the individual just as truly as 
the government of King George. They, 
therefore, sought to limit the fields of gov- 
ernmental activity, but surely they intended 
to offer no comfort to those who took the 
law in their own hands and that, my friends, 
is the burden of my indictment of our mod- 
ern scoffaws. No man is above the law and 
no man has the right to ignore even a wicked 
or unjust law. His recourse is to seek a 
change in the law. 

But there are, unfortunately, those who 
are deterred from crime only by the certainty, 
and possibly to a lesser extent by the severity, 
of punishment. I would not strike down any 
of the devices of the law which have been 
built up over the years to assure that no 
innocent. man be punished. I still accept 
the idea that it is better that 10 guilty men 
escape than that one innocent man be pun- 
ished, but I do object to those requirements 
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and decisions which add nothing to the pro- 
tection of the innocent but simply make it 
difficult or impossible to convict the guilty. 

A few years ago our Texas Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeals held that an indictment was 
faulty because in charging that the accused 
had drowned the victim, it did not specify 
that the victim was drowned in water. The 
purpose of the indictment is to inform the 
accused of the charge against him that he 
may present any proper defense if he has 
one. It should not be to make the convic- 
tion of one who has no defense the more 
difficult. 

In more recent months the Supreme Court 
of the United States has handed down a 
whole string of decisions which seem to be 
more interested in preventing conviction 
than in securing the facts. I submit that 
until all our efforts are directed at a deter- 
mination of the facts that we can have nel- 
ther justice for the accused nor security for 
the masses of our people. In all too many 
cases we have so abused the suspended sen- 
tence law and our pardon and parole laws 
that I am afraid that in our proper zeal to 
protect all of the rights of the accused, we 
may have overlooked the basis and purpose 
of all criminal law-—and that is to protect 
the public from lawless acts. 

Now may I get to something which is prob- 
ably more fundamental and something which 
I hope our younger folks, who have been 30 
well behaved, may understand a little better. 
Most lawlessness develops from childhood 
disobedience. The obedient child is very 
likely to make a good and successful citizen. 
The disobedient child is a mighty good can- 
didate for the penitentiary. In all too many 
homes there is no effort to teach the child 
that he must accept authority as long as he 
is a member of human society. 

May I now mention just one aspect of law- 
lessness which is as I see it the most utterly 
inexcusable of all criminal practices and yet 
it is an unfortunately widespread occur- 
rence, I think that the practice of vandal- 
ism—that is, the useless destruction of prop- 
erty—probably leads to more serious crime 
than any other single habit. And there 
simply is no need, use, or justification for the 
breaking of street lights, the scattering of 
bottles on the highway, the cutting of trees 
or flowers on other peoples’ lawns. There is 
no act which does the actor so little good and 
which simply makes the world the poorer as 
a purposeless act of wanton destruction. 

The boy or girl, or for that matter the man 
or woman, who destroys simply to be destruc- 
tive reminds me of the story a former Speaker 
of the House once told of a colleague. He 
said: That is a most remarkable man. Every 
time he opens his mouth he subtracts some- 
thing from the sum total of human knowl- 
edge.” So with wanton destruction. The 
vandal makes the whole world poorer without 
enriching himself. Just as long as we allow 
boys to break windows just to hear the noise 
of falling glass and excuse it with the state- 
ment that “boys will be boys,” we can expect 
those same boys, no matter what their edu- 
cational opportunities, to grow up to be law- 
breakers. 

If a boy or girl gets the idea that it is all 
right to destroy property, a little later that 
boy or girl is mighty likely to get the idea 
that it is all right to take another's prop- 
erty for his own use. And sometimes I won- 
der if there is not really more justification 
for a thief than there is for a vandal who 
destroys another's property. 

I believe that we all have a responsibility 
to protect and preserve God's beauty, that it 
may be used and enjoyed by countless gen- 
erations, Therefore, I believe that the true 
conservationist is going to make a good 
citizen. But that leads into another and 
possibly even broader field, and I have al- 
ready trespassed on your time. 

I would, therefore, like to leave you with 
this thought. No one ever makes his rights 
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secure by ignoring the rights of his neighbor, 
and no one ever increases his wealth by de- 
stroying the property of his neighbor or of 
the public, and, finally, no group can, 
merely by calling it a peaceful demonstra- 
tion change a riot into a picnic party, nor 
can they justify looting and shooting by call- 
ing it free Å 

-If you and I are to be free and to be secure 
in our freedom, we must obey the law and 
we must require all others to obey. 


National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, IR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 15, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 9460) to pro- 
Vide for the establishment of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties to promote progress and scholarship in 
the humanities and the arts in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was under the im- 
Pression that section 3 of this bill would 
be read in its entirety, but we only read 
Subsection (b) and then skipped to sec- 
tion 4. May I inquire of the chairman 
of the subcommittee with respect to the 
definitions that are listed on page 4 of 
the bill, particularly subsection (e) 
where it says: “The term ‘group’ in- 
cludes any State or other public agency, 
and any nonprofit society, institution, 
Organization, association, museum, or 
establishment in the United States, 


whether or not incorporated,” whether or- 


not such a definition would include a 
regional cultural cooperation program 
which may be desired to be carried on 
among the several States? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. My 
answer to the gentleman’s question is 
that in my considered judgment it would 
include such regional activity. There is 
Nothing in the proposal or in the lan- 
guage which would restrict one State 
from joining efforts with a neighboring 
State or indeed a group of neighboring 
States for such a purpose any more than 
it would prohibit cooperation between 
municipalities. 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask further of 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, in the observation that he 
has made with respect to the fact that 
regional cooperation is not discouraged 
but is, rather, encouraged in this bill, 
he does not envision it as being neces- 
Sary that the States who would seek to 
cooperate regionally would necessarily 
have to be contiguous States, does he? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 
indeed no. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman 
for responding to the questions, and I 
Yield back the balance of my time. 
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National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9460) to provide 
for the establishment of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities to 
promote progress and scholarship in the 
humanities and the arts in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, according to the findings of 
the Rockefeller panel on the performing 
arts, issued earlier this year, the arts are 
in trouble despite a so-called cultural 
boom. Most of today’s cultural expan- 
sion represents amateur activity, the re- 
port found, while enthusiastic young 
men and women have been discouraged 
from making the arts a career. New tal- 
ent soon admits the futility of trying to 
raise a family on a wage that more close- 
ly meets the specifications for the term 
poverty“ than it does for minimal living 
standards. 

One hundred dancers took part in a 
recent, week-long festival staged by the 
American Dance Theater at the Lincoln 
Center—they earned less for the week 
than did the center’s 25. stagehands. 
Our most renowned dancer, Martha 
Graham, has been unable to afford an 
American tour for the past 15 years. 
The commercial theater is also shrinking 
and has been pulling down the actor 
with it. At any given moment only 1 in 
10 of the members of the Actors Equity 
Association is employed. Comparative- 
ly few Americans see live professional 
performances, which are largely sea- 
sonal. There is a need for marked im- 
provement in the quality of training for 
artists; poor pay for most performing 
artists and short seasons make for 
unemployment. 

What is to be done? Who will support 
the arts? 

The arts have always operated in a 
deficit in America. This year, accord- 
ing to the Rockefeller panel, nonprofit 
arts organizations will spend about $100 
million more than they will earn from 
ticket sales. Individuals provide 80 per- 
cent of all charitable contributions—of 
that, only 3 cents in every 100 goes to 
the arts. Business executives, who tend 
to look on corporate philanthropy as an 
offshoot of public relations, have kept 
their distance from the creative chaos 
that surrounds art. In most cases they 
have limited their support to established 
organizations whose activities are beyond 
controversy. 

What about the role of local govern- 
ment? Great strides have been made 
in my home county of Los Angeles which 
contributes $400,000 a year to music or- 
ganizations. Also, the Performing Arts 
Council of the new Music Center in Los 
Angeles has set itself a series of ambi- 
tious goals which promise unprecedented 
cultural enrichment for the community. 
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However, on the whole, woefully inade- 
quate facilities still prevail. Of the more 
than 100 so-called cultural centers being 
built or planned, only about 30 are true 
art centers that can handle more than 
one performing art—the others are bas- 
ically sports arenas or convention halls. 

The proposed bill before us will not, 
of course, underwrite or even come close 
to underwriting every artistic endeavor. 
That is not its purpose. It will, how- 
ever, provide some “seed money” to 
stimulate additional support. That is 
its primary aim—to provide support for 
and interest in all of the arts and hu- 
manities, and to stimulate the States to 
show greater concern. Studies have in- 
dicated that a dollar of Federal money 
will generate $8 of spending on the arts. 
Anyone who has raised money knows 
that money goes where money is. The 
$10 million of first-year resources bud- 
geted for the Foundation, while tiny 
alongside the National Science Founda- 
tion's current annual budget of over $500 
million, will stretch further dollar for 
dollar. 

As President Johnson said in his state- 
ment supporting the proposed Founda- 
tion last March: 

We fully recognize that no government 
can call artistic excellence into existence. 
But government can seek to create condi- 
tions under which the arts can flourish. 


The Washington Post has called it “a 
sound though modest blueprint” for a 
long overdue commitment by the Federal 
Government to the cultural life in this 
country—an assist in developing a cli- 
mate for excellence in artistic as wen ~= 
technological fields. 

Last year’s report of the Commission 
on the Humanities pointed to this addi- 
tional aspect of the problem: The Gov- 
ernment’s practice of making large sums 
of money available for scientific research 
has brought great benefits, but it has also 
brought about an imbalance by the very 
fact of abundance in one field of study 
and dearth in another. The proposed 
Foundation, by giving recognition to the 
value of the humanities and arts, will 
serve to correct this imbalance. 


The only real stumbling block to this 
legislation has been the force of tradition 
and the notion that Government control 
inevitably follows Government support. 
This notion limited and frustrated us for 
years in the field of education. Today 
our cultural activities generally suffer 
because of this unjustified fear. The 
United States is the only major nation in 
the Western World whose Government 
offers little or no direct financial assist- 
ance to the arts. 


Roger Stevens, the President's special 
adviser on the arts, recently lamented: 

It is remarkable that this country, from its 
very founding, has always been concerned 
that every individual is entitled to a public 
education, and yet should be so loath to aid 
the arts which are such an essential part of 
creating a fully educated individual. 


The contention that Government sup- 
port for the arts would lead to their 
sterility or debasement is, as Vice Presi- 
dent Hun HRA would say, “a counsel of 
fear.” It is born of a strange lack of 
faith in the American people and their 
institutions—both governmental and ar- 
tistic. The arts serve to enrich the lives 
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of the people—is this not Government's 
purpose too? 

In essence, we must not only increase 
the access of the people to the works of 
cur artists, but must establish the arts 
in the public mind “as part of the pursuit 
of American greatness.” 

The Rockefeller panel was based upon 
this premise—the panel is motivated by 
the conviction that the arts are not for a 
privileged few but for the many; that 
their place is not at the periphery of so- 
cicty but at the center; that they are not 
just a form of recreation but are of cen- 
tral importance to our well-being and 
happiness. 

Our fulfillment as a nation depends 
upon the development of our minds, and 
relations to others depend upon our un- 
derstanding of one another and of our 
society. Simply expressed, it is in the 
national interest that the humanities 
and arts develop extremely well in this 
country. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MoornHeap] has stated, there is a 
fundamental change developing in the 
attitude toward intellectual and cultural 
life in the United States, and the time is 
right for the Federal Government to take 
were to encourage this changing atti- 
tude. 


University of Maryland Community 


Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN, Mr. Speaker, before 
we passed the Higher Education Act of 
1965 last week a speech was made at the 
summer conference of the Maryland 
County Commissioners Association on 
August 28 which demonstrated an im- 
porti justification for our action here. 

was Dr. Franklin L. Bur- 
5 a University of Maryland profes- 
sor and director of the bureau of govern- 
mental research. What he stated goes 
right to the heart of title I of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 dealing with com- 
munity service programs in colleges and 
universities. This title of the act allows 
institutions of higher education to re- 
spond to the demands of the growing 
communities they serve and the act au- 
thorized $884,110 for the State of Mary- 
land. 

I am pleased to state that the Univer- 
sity of Maryland located in my congres- 
sional district has a head start on this 
new legislation. For years the univer- 
sity’s bureau of governmental research 
has provided an advisory service for 
Maryland communities, working with 
more than 85 percent of them in the past 
6 years. 

I commend the university for its lead- 
ership in this area of community service 
which has set an example for the Nation. 
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For the Recor I place at this point the 

speech of Dr. Burdette at the summer 

conference of the Maryland County Com- 

missioners Association: 

COUNTY (GOVERNMENTS AND THE ÅDISORY 
SERVICES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


(Remarks of Franklin L. Burdette, professor 
and director, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, University of Maryland, Summer 
Conference, Maryland County Commis- 
sioners Association, Ocean City Md. Aug. 
28, 1965) 

With its continuing programs of public 
service, the Maryland County Commissioners 
Association is—as it has been for years—an 
organization representing some of the most 
important voices in our State speaking for 
good government; We are in a period of 
great growth and change in Maryland, and 
county governments are in the forefront in 
responsibility and action for meeting new 
needs and at the same time preserving the 
best of our experience and tradition. 

Woodrow Wilson in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1912 expressed a fear of government 
by experts. Undoubtedly he meant that the 
favored government by the consent of all 
the people, not merely some of the people, 
acting to carry out their basic political deci- 
sions through elected representatives. The 
role of the expert, when such a person can 
really be found, is that of analysis and advice, 
close to and actually a part of the making of 
policy but not dominating it or having ulti- 
mate control of it. In our country funda- 
mental political decisions are rightly reserved 
to the people and their representatives. 

All of us are interested in g 
the capacity of government—county gov- 
ernment—for effective service. We know 
that, with population increase and economic 
growth, the problems and goals of govern- 
ment are more complex. In this 
day of swift communication, of regional and 
national marketing, new and broadening re- 
lationships between governments are devel- 
oping, 

We in Maryland have had a long under- 


only with that local responsibility, with an 
alert and informed citizenry active in our 
affairs and with local officials equipped to 
meet the needs of the times. However large 
the National Government must become to 
serve us in nationwide and international 
action, local government must be preserved 
and strengthened for its responsibilities in 
the countless needs of a free and busy people. 
This is not rivalry, but mutual necessity. 
No responsible leader in the National Gov- 
ernment is opposed to strong local govern- 
ment. All of our public leaders speak for 
the assumption of new tasks and roles by 
strong local governments. I think that we 
in Maryland are ready for the task because 
we recognize its importance, because we want 
to do our part in maintaining in changing 
times the basic initiative of local citizenry 
and local institutions in local affairs. 

This year, after the express interest by 
resolution of the Maryland County Com- 
missioners Association, the University of 
Maryland has made avaliable to county gov- 
ernments the facilities of its technical ad- 
visory service in the bureau of governmental 
research of the college of business and public 
administration. In doing so, the university 
has voiced again its judgment that educa- 
tion, research, and service go hand in hand 
in the total educational role that the uni- 
versity plays in our State. 

In performing these services, only at the 
request of and working with the agencies 
of county government, the technical advisory 
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service will have within it an organizational 
unit giving primary attention to problems 
or special needs of counties. We want to 
thank county officials for their expressions 
of interest and confidence, and we want to 
work with you as you find our service helpful. 
We know, too, that the university can bene- 
fit in a real way in the broadening and deep- 
ening of its educational programs as a result 
of closer faculty contact with county govern- 
ments. We have had the privilege of work- 
ing during the past 6 years with over 85 
percent of the municipalities of Maryland, 
and we have learned the practical value to 
us in our educational programs of that work. 
We hope that we have been of service to mu- 
nicipalities, as we hope that we may be of 
service to counties. The university is pledged 
not to diminish its services to municipali- 
ties as a consquence of its new respons!- 
bilities to counties. We will want to work 
with county officials, as we have in munici- 
palities, in that friendly spirit of cooperation 
which is always close to the heart of Mary- 
land. We will learn from you, and we hope 
that we may bring to you concrete informa- 
tion and special studies, as you request 
them—and which draw on information 
around the State and in professional 
circles—that will be helpful to you. 

In performing their services, members of 
the staff, who have faculty status as full-time 
research associates, will undertake to analyze 
problems that are brought to them and to 
offer alternative courses of action with prob- 
able consequences in organization, cost, or 
policy outcome. Theirs is not the role of 
recommending political decisions or courses 
of action. We believe deeply that local gov- 
ernment is kept close to the local citizenry 
and best managed by leaving political or 
other policy decisions to established local 
processes, 

At the outset Mr. Grover E. Nash, whom 
many of you have met at this conference, 
will have primary responsibility, with sec- 
retarial and other assistance, for our con- 
tact with county governments. We will be 
able to draw on the resources of the univer- 
sity without charge for relatively specific 
projects within the capacities of staff time. 
For major projects Involving extensive and 
special staff time, if such projects develop, 
we shall have to negotiate about available 
resources, In other words, we at the uni- 
versity hope that we may work out together 
the means and results of our cooperation. 
We hope that there are many areas in which 
a university advisory staff can be of service. 
They are not in the nature of the work 
already done by officials but rather in the 
study of systems, techniques, and methods. 
Examples are the study of budget processes, 
revenue studies, cost studies, centralized 
p personnel systems, and public 
relations. "Analysis of experience of other 
counties, even in other States, with provisions 
of their ordinances may be helpful. Of 
course all such information should be chan- 
neled only to county officials for their con- 
sideration or use. Citizens and citizen 
groups will always be welcome in our offices, 
but we must reserve project preparation for 
the requests of county governments. 

The remainder of the 20th century will 
almost certainly see further great change 
in Maryland. We at the university believe 
and hope that local government and local 
Officials, responsible to an alert local citizenry, 
will have a major part in shaping and guid- 
ing that change. For the past several years 
we have had the real privilege of close 
cooperation with the executive secretary 
of the Maryland County Commissioners As- 
sociation, and we know how valuable his 
work is to you and to the State. We hope 
to work together, as we have in the past, but 
on a broader scale as your needs for service 
may require. 
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How a Defense Against False Charges 
Was Organized: Sex and the Selma 
March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that all Members of Congress and 
Other concerned citizens will read with 
great interest the following article from 
the July 15, 1965, issue of the Christian 
Advocate. 

The Christian Advocate is an official 
organ of the Methodist Church and is 
published in Nashville, Tenn., by the 
Methodist Publishing House. 

The article is entitled, “How a Defense 
Against False Charges Was Organized: 
Sex and the Selma March.” Its author 
is Rodney Shaw, director of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs of the General 
Board of Christian Social Concerns of 
the Methodist Church, in Washington, 
D.C., and one of the Selma marchers. 

The article follows: 

How a DEFENSE AGAINST FALSE CHARGES WAS 
OrcaNizED—SEx AND THE SELMA MARCH 
(By Rodney Shaw) 

Reporters and television cameras crowded 
to overflowing a conference room at the 
Methodist Building in Washington, D.C. 

them across a battery of microphones 
sat an interfaith group gathered from around 
the country to defend the truth of the Selma- 
Montgomery civil rights march against Con- 
gressman WILLIAM DICKINSON, of Alabama, 
who had stated that “drunkenness and sex 
Orgies were the order of the day” on that 
March. 

These members of the clergy had taken 
Part in the march because they felt that the 
freedom to vote is a part of God's precious 
gift of freedom to man and that they and 
their church should be identified with the 
Struggle to win this freedom for the Negro. 
They did not intend to let the impact of 
the march on the Nation’s conscience be 
Weakened by charges they knew to be false. 

The press conference climaxed a hectic 
effort that began the preceding Saturday 
afternoon at a discussion between myself and 
representatives of nine Republican groups 
who felt a moral obligation to set the record 
Straight concerning the orgy“ charges they 
believed to be baseless and that were coming 
from s fellow Republican, Since Mr. DICK- 
Inson had announced he was going to restate 
his charges and produce proof in Congress 
On the coming Tuesday, time for action was 
at hand. 

Responding to phone calls that fanned out 
&cross the country through Saturday night 
and Sunday, clergy of various faiths arrived 
Monday morning at the Methodist Christian 
Social Concerns Board offices, which served 
as the headquarters for this venture. 

After prayer,.meditation; and discussion 
Of the charges by Congressman DICKINSON, 
the group went to see Mr. DICKINSON him- 
Self. It was the group's thought that Mr. 

sox, & lawyer in private life, would 
Want to question them and see further evi- 
dence from them concerning the truth of his 
charges about the march. 

However, Mr. DICKINSON seemed to be in- 
terested only in proving his case and not in 
exploring its foundations. He asked no ques- 
tions at all of the group. Responding to a 
Question, the Congressman said he did not 
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believe there was any Communist influence 
in the march but that he would present affi- 
davits on the floor of Congress which would 
indicate that such infiuence was present. 

Since the Congressman had mentioned in 
his original speech on the march that there 
was photographic proof of his charges, the 
clergy asked to see the photos. A large num- 
ber of pictures was spread on the desk. They 
showed no illicit activity. Most of the pic- 
tures were of groups of youth walking, talk- 
ing, singing, and sitting in the street. 

One picture showed a contraceptive device 
in a ptle of debris at the foot of an ash tray 
stand, which he said was in the Montgomery 

. This was his sole photographic sup- 
port for the charge that “orgies were the 
order of the day“ on the 5 days from Selma 
to Montgomery, 

That evening secretaries and multilithers 
stayed overtime, with some of us working 
clear through the night as we developed a 
document to provide Members of Congress 
and the press with facts about the Selma 
march. Included in this document was a 
statement on morality, a “Fact and Fiction” 
sheet, and scores of telegrams expressing the 
indignant protest of clergy who had been 
closely involved with the Selma march and 
who flatly denied the Congressman's charges, 
Many of these had come as a result of a tele- 
phone alert sent out by the National Catholic 
Conference for Interracial Justice and the 
Episcopal Society for Cultural and Racial 
Unity as soon as we had Informed them of 
our plans to meet the Congressman's charges 
head on. 

Tuesday morning, the first copy of the 
document was given to House Republican 
leader, Grratp Forn. We spent 45 minutes 
discussing with him the responsibility of 
Republican leadership to deal with the ir- 
responsible charges that were to be made that 
afternoon in Congress by a Member of his 
party. 

Moving rapidly, the “Clergy for Alabama 
Truth“ spread out to the House office build- 
ing to discuss the Selma march with Mem- 
bers of Congress and to give them resource 
material for replying to Mr. Dickinson that 
afternoon. 

At 4 p.m., we gathered in the House gallery 
to witness the drama on the floor. Since 
most of us are Republicans, we were disap- 
pointed to see that Republican Leader Fondo 
had not organized any opposition and was 
not going to say anything himself. We ap- 
preciated his predicament in that the five 
southern Republican votes equaled the nar- 
row margin by which he won his position as 
House minority party leader. However, we 
had hoped that he would in some way ex- 
press on the floor the basic disagreement we 
knew he had with the charges of Mr. Dick- 
INSON. 

Democratic Leader Jonn W. McCormack 
had obviously acted rapidly upon the in- 
formation we had provided him, for his party 
members were clearly ready for action. As 
soon as the Alabama Republican sat down, 
one after another of the Democrats rose to 
make rebuttals based in part on our docu- 
ment, and finally inserted all our material 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It was pointed out by them that the af- 
fidavits Mr. Dicxryson had presented were 
not documented and that Mr. DICKINSON 
had himself admitted that he had not 
checked their veracity. The Democrats em- 
phasized that outstanding men and women 
from their districts had been in Selma and 
Montgomery, and that the issue at stake was 
the basic one of whether, because of their 
race, people could be denied the funda- 
mental right of the freedom to vote. 

Upon adjournment of the House, the clergy 
returned to the Methodist Bullding to pre- 
pare for the next day’s press conference 
which had been by Fred Sontag, 
a public relations consultant and Episcopal 
layman who had furnished invaluable help 
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in planning and carrying out “Operation 

Truth.” 

Press clippings that poured in as a result 
of & press conference indicate that the ex- 
hausting four days were well spent. The 
most satisfying report was from the Alabama 
Congressman'’s own hometown newspaper, 
the Alabama Journal (April 28), which pref- 
aced its report of the exchange on the 
House floor with a highly unusual “editor's 
note“ which pointed out that the Congress- 
man had yet to prove his charges. 

The frosting on the cake was provided 
several days later by statements from two 
southerners. Capt. Wilson Baker (United 
Press, April 30) told a reporter that he knew 
of no sex pictures, and that he had not wit- 
nessed any immorality such as the Alabama 
Congressman had alleged. 

Robert Craig, managing editor of the Spar- 
tanburg, S.O., Journal (United Press, April 
27), said he had gone to Selma and Mont- 
gomery with a camera looking for illicit ac- 
tivity and could find none, and that he 
thought the sex orgy were simply a 
coverup for the fact that, in Selma, the Negro 
cannot vote. 


Smut: $2 Billion-a-Year Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 19, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am hopeful that the legislation which I 
sponsored, H.R. 980, a bill to stop the free 
flow of obscene mail in the United States, 
will be enacted into law during this Con- 
gress This legislation, which is aimed 
at helping stamp out the $2 billion smut 
racket in this country, was passed over- 
whelmingly by the House of Represent- 
atives and now awaits action in the other 
body. I hope our colleagues in the other 
body will give this much needed legisla- 
tion early consideration. 

Mr. Jeffrey St. John, executive editor 
of Report magazine, writing in Our Sun- 
day Visitor, the National Catholic Ecu- 
menical Weekly, described the tremen- 
dous problem created by the widespread 
distribution of pornography, as follows: 

A $2 billion-a-year racket is eroding the 
foundation of Western civilization. 

Its name is pornography, and its only goal 
is “the fast buck,” with no thought given to 
its byproducts—ruined lives and the debase- 
ment of our young people’s morals. 

One of the most tragic results of this lewd 
literature is the collapse among our youth of 
an awareness of spiritual values, the disap- 
pearance of a code of moral conduct and a 
sense of individual responsibility—three 
pillars upon which our civilization rests. 

Effects of the widespread plague of por- 
nography can be seen in reports such as that 
recently released by the United Nations 
World Health Organization which bluntly 
stated that in the United States and other 
Western nations, venereal disease has in- 
creased to epidemic proportions, particularly 
in the 15 to 24 age group. 

Other reports, like that of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, have stated that this 
increase is directly traceable to the effects 
of the indecent literature these young people 
read. 

Some authorities contend that pornog- 
raphy can be justified on the grounds that 
it “provides an outlet for unwholesome sex 
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tendencies,” but New York psychiatrist Dr. 
Max Levin replies: 

“The smut merchants have no medal come 
ing to them: they are not to be regarded as 
benefactors, contributors to mental health. 
On the contrary, they are crippling our 
youngsters by encouraging the expression of 
thelr sex impulses in an unhealthy direc- 
tion.” 

HUGE PROFITS 

Unhealthy attitudes toward sex are not 
the only results of this fountain of filth, ac- 
cording to Dr. Levin, who says, “The por- 
nographers sink to their dirtiest when they 
tie sex in with violence. 

“People are fascinated by violence, and 
also by sex,” says Dr. Levin. “The pornog- 
raphers find it profitable to tle the two to- 
gether, and so our youngsters are seduced 
by the glorified tmage of the sex maniac.” 

The profits to be had from the smut 
business are enormous. Production costs for 
a paperback book may run as low as a few 
thousand dollars for 20,000 copies, and they 
are often sold at $1 each. Paperback por- 
nography on the newsstands and by di- 
rect mail is estimated to reach 500 million 
copies annually. And according to one New 
York distributor, “the actual readership 
may reach three times that number because 
of kids passing books on to their friends.” 

The filth merchants cultivate many fields 
in harvesting their profits. Anyone can 
easily obtain obscene pictures and post- 
cards by mall; erotic love letters by mall 
or over the counter; stag movies; obscene 
books; erotic picture slides; records and 
tapes and pulp magazines. 

Many of these items are offered in men's 

ads. More shocking though is 
the fact that thousands of youngsters even 


place orders for stamps or other hobby items. 
Once their name is on a mailing list, brokers 


often lease the list to filth merchants who . 


use it indiscriminately. Despite hundreds 
of angry letters from parents, postal author- 
ities have been unable to close this major 
source of smut by mail. 

Magazines, another major source of por- 
nography, are avallable on newsstands across 
the Nation. Many are fly-by-night oper- 
ations, containing the same nude and semi- 
nude women format and produced in sec- 
ond-story walkups. When the law finally 
catches up with these publishers, they simply 
fold the magazine and start up again later 
under a new name. 

On a larger scale, nudist films produced 
for public movie houses reap even greater 
profits. Production costs run as low as $35,- 
000 per film and can return hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to investors. 

One of the most perplexing aspects of 
the pornography problem is the inability or 
unwillingness of the authorities to do any- 
thing about it. That there is a need for 
somehing to be done is illustrated in con- 
gressional testimony given by Dr. E. Preston 
Sharp, executive director of the Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Touth Center. He stated that he 
believed that obscene pictures made it easier 
for children to participate in sex activities. 
Then Dr, Sharp went on to say that many 
of these children reacted to reprimands for 
possessing this literature by replying, “If 
the public permits these things to be sold 
over the counter, then there is nothing 
wrong with it.” 

LIBERTY OR LICENSE? 


With billions of dollars at stake, smut 
merchants naturally fight any legal stric- 
tures on their business, hiding behind the 
First Amendment, which guarantees freedom 
of the press. Unfortuately, many well- 
meaning jurists, organizations, and individ- 
uals who tend to confuse liberty and license 
join these publishers in their cynical misuse 
of the Constitution. 
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Diametrically opposed to these people ts 
another group who in all sincerity seek to 
outlaw anything even remotely ve. 

Both groups fall to see the nature of the 
pornography problem, which is really the 
danger to our children from “hard core” filth, 
both vicious and clearly without merit, Un- 
til our legislators find a way to come to grips 
with this, we will not be able to eliminate 
this threat to the morals of our youngsters. 

Fighting the smut merchants on moral 
grounds is not enough. A logical, systematic 
campaign, presenting evidence of the harm 
done by this vicious racket must be mounted. 


Public officials must be shown by extensive 
material evidence, that pornography is, in 
fact, an enemy of our society. 

Witnesses to this fact are not hard to find. 

George P. Elliot, writing In a recent issue 
of a national magazine noted that “if you 
want to destroy society—not just write about 
a character who does—but if you want to 
make your book an instrument for destroy- 
„ a weapon—then you need pornography. 
since society, at least Western society, 
founded on the family as an essential so- 
cial unit, nihilist and totalitarians must al- 


the hunger subsides?” 
Other witnesses include men such as Dr. 


PRIME CAUSE OF DELINQUENCY 


Dr. George Henry of the Cornell College 
of Medicine, himself a specialist in psycho- 
sexual maladjustments, noted in congres- 
sional testimony that adolescents are highly 
vulnerable to deviation in sexual matters 
and that the “adolescent is most apt to find 
pornography a sexual outiet because he has 
the least legitimate opportunity for sexual 
excitability.” 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover states that 
he has no doubt that pornography is a prime 
factor in contributing to juvenile delin- 
quency and crime. 

Yet. despite all this testimony, many US. 
Officials still insist there is no proof that 
pornography is harmful. 

This was illustrated by the position of 
the U.S. delegate at a recent United Nations 
conference on crime. The final report of the 
85-nation conference stated that “it seems 
that the rest of the world is quite certain 
that the portrayal of crime, brutality, and 
sadism has a bad effect on youth and is 
directly conducive to crime. The mention 
of lack of scientific proof by the U.S. delega- 
tion was met, by and large, with incredulity— 
perhaps one should say with utter amaze- 
ment and a certain amount of hostility.” 

Effective laws to control the problem are a 
necessity, but they cannot, nor should they 
become a substitute for parental responsi- 
bility in giving their children full and 
frank sex education. 
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ADEQUATE SEX INSTRUCTION 


Philadelphia psychiatrist Dr. Carl Hoffman 
says that few young people receive “any 
proper and adequate instruction regarding 
sex. Unfortunately much is learned from 
questionable sources outside the home, Ina 
survey involving 300 parents over a period 
of the last 6 years, less than 5 percent had 
answered questions of their children regard- 
ing matters of sex. Nor did the parents give 
any instruction in this dynamic phase of 
one's life. Most of them had no idea what 
was in the child's mind, let alone help in- 
fluence it. We conclude then, that many 
children acquire their sexual ideas elsewhere.” 

And that “elsewhere” is at the corner news- 
stand or candy store, 

Long before laws can hope to cope with 
the problem, parents must take preventive 
action by answering fully and frankly their 
children’s questions about sex. Parents must 
give their children not only sex informa- 
tion but what is even more important a cor- 
rect attitude toward sex. 

Pornography is a serious and complex prob- 
lem. It attacks the family and seduces the 
young. But it can also present an oppor- 
tunity and a promise. 

What promise? ‘The positive promise that 
while pornography is but an expression of a 
growing immaturity of many young people, 
those concerned with society's survival and 
salvation can present more attractive alter- 
natives that demonstrate clearly to the 
younger generation that God offers His chil- 
dren a choice. 

If we allow our youth to follow, in the case 
of pornography, the path of evil, self-in- 
dulgence, and the renunciation of the re- 
sponsibility, we must be prepared to pay the 
price. 

And the price for our youth is disease, deg- 
radation, and even death. Not physical 
death, but the living death which condemns 
us to live without the spiritual Mlumination 
man must have if his existence is to have 
meaning. 

It is the task of parents, our institutions, 
and our leaders to help our young people 
follow the right path. 


Nebraskans Aid University in Land-Grant 
Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr, CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1955 
the University of Nebraska under con- 
tract with our foreign aid program began 
the development and planning of Ata- 
turk University in eastern Turkey. To- 
day, 10 years later, where once there was 
a flat, dusty valley, a going institution 
patterned after our land-grant colleges 
has risen. This major accomplishment 
exemplifies one of the most significant 
aspects of AID’s program: the establish- 
ment of viable institutions, and the 
education and training of people, with- 
out which economic development and 
social progress is impossible. Thus Ata- 
turk University will play not only a lead- 
ing role in the improvement of agricul» 
tural techniques and activities, but also 
will further the modern way of learning. 
Its influence will extend throughout the 
country and throughout the Near East. 

The article follows: ` 
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NEBRASKANS AID UNIVERSITY IN LAND-GRANT 
CONCEPT 
(By Jerry Rosenthal) 

Just outside the ancient fortress city of 
Erzurum in mountainous eastern Turkey, 
a collection of untramodern buildings rises 

y from a flat, dusty valley. 

These are the shiny new classrooms, labor- 
atories and dormitories of Ataturk Univer- 
sity. Here, a team of faculty members from 
the University of Nebraska, under contract 
With AID, has helped to instill the demo- 
cratic concept of a land-grant seat -of 


Harold L. Alien, a youthful, vigorous ex- 
farm boy from David City, Nebr., has seen 
the university materialize from an idea on 
Paper to a going institution housing nearly 
1,000 students. Now, after 8% years of help- 
ing Turks to help themselves, he is coming 

e. 

As leader of the Nebraska team, 37-year- 
old Allen says, “We have had all the frustra- 
tions, but now it's exciting and rewarding 
to see the development that has come about.” 

The “development” is a 10,000-acre cam- 
Pus that once consisted of 400 farms. It 
Spreads over a good portion of the Karasu 
River Valley and includes, besides the glam- 
Srous buildings, an earthy, working experi- 
Mental farm, a still usable 1,500-year-old 
Roman bridge, 30,000 newly planted trees 
and an exhilarating view of snow-tipped 
Peaks in all directions. 

AID and the University of Nebraska have 
been involved in the planning and develop- 
Ment of Ataturk University since 1955. In 
that time AID has provided nearly $2 million, 
Nearly all im the form of financing the 
Nebraska team. 

Named after the 20th-century hero of 
Turkey, Kemal Pasha Ataturk, the univer- 
Sity was created to provide a western-type 


For instance, Allen says, “although we try 
to show the farmers how they can profit from 
Proper feeding of their cows to give more 
they still believe that oxen should get 


cattle get what's left and are 
houses more to provide warmth 
furnish milk.” 

On the other hand, Allen points to the 
favorable reaction of farmers to research 
And fertilizer demonstrations, By next 
Spring, Ataturk extension specialists will have 
established 700 fertilizer demonstration plots 
in eastern Turkey for wheat, corn, potatoes, 
alfalfa, and barley. 

Open houses at Ataturk's experimental 
farm are 


that are bigger, healthier, and more 
Productive than the foraging livestock they 
have tended all their lives, They also see 
Modern milking methods, scientifically fed 
Poultry, and technological improvements. 
What's more, they see that all of these things 
are practical for Turkish farmers. 

They also can inspect test plots where a 
Variety of grasses, legumes, and grains are 
grown to show how soil can be saved and 
made to yield more in the rugged climate of 
east Turkey. Wheat grass, for example, is 
One experiment that has proved particularly 
Successful. The farm also has shown how 
karunga, an indigenous legume, can work 
into wheat rotation, 

In addition to the experimental farm and 
extension activities under the direction of 
Ted H, Doane, the Nebraska team of seven 
has been primarily concerned with staffing 
and setting up courses of study. Prot. Leo 
Fenske, 59, an agricultural economist from 
Minnesota by way of North Dakota State 
University, is typical of the caliber of the 
team members and the methods they use. 
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sent the lecture in Turkish. 

“I will sit in class and listen,” he says of 
this method. “I understand enough Turkish 
to know if the subject is being presented cor- 
rectly.” 

A major problem that has faced Ataturk, 
according to Professor Fenske, is the slow 
development of a trained faculty. The fac- 
ulty heirarchy of a Turkish university depart- 
ment, from the highest position down, con- 
sists of a professor, an associate professor 
called a docent, a doctor-assistant, an assist-, 
ant and a probationary assistant. 

Ataturk, a university unique to Turkey 
and starting from scratch, has still some 
years to go before its staff of Turkish faculty 
members can be filled out. In Professor 
Fenske's department, for example, the docent 
is studying in Germany. The doctor-assis- 
tant in rural sociology has been studying for 
the past 2 years as a participant under AID 
financing at Nebraska. Two assistants will 
return in the fall from studies at Montana 
State, also under AID financing. An assist- 
ant now working with him at Ataturk has 
received his doctorate and will study in the 
United States as an AID participant trainee. 
Still another assistant is preparing for his 
doctorate and future training in the United 
States, while the remaining member of the 
staff is presently at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

“It will really take 10 years for a staff 
to be set up,” Professor Fenske says. It's 
hard to get qualified people for assistants. 
This has meant that I've had to be in the 
classroom more than I should be.“ 

Money, too, has something to do with it. 
University salaries range upward from 500 
lira (about $55) per month for an assist- 
ant. A college-trained specalist in Turkey 
can usually command more money in a com- 
mercial enterprise. A doctorate is worth 
800 to 900 lira per month (about $90-$100). 

Professor Fenske says that Ataturk also has 
faced a fundamental problem in student at- 
titudes. 

“The Turkish student tries to memorize his 
notes,” he says. “The American tries to in- 
terpret. ‘Thought’ questions tend to dis- 
turb the Turkish students. Thus, I find I 
must try to make them think, rather than 
feed back what I tell them.” 

Most of the students attend Ataturk on 
government scholarships, but all must take, 
entrance exams. This past year, there were 
3,000 applications for the freshman class but 
only 700 could be accommodated. Enroll- 
ment, however, is expected to be 2,000 by 
1967. 

„We have had our setbacks but on the 
whole I really believe we have made progress 
in developing an agricultural economics de- 
partment. Many of the men coming up show 
promise.” Professor Fenske says. 

John L. Weihing, 44, a native of Colorado 
on the Nebraska team, is professor of plant 
science. He sees his objectives as providing 
the basis for Turkish farmers to increase 
their efficiency and productivity. At present, 
his biggest task is to provide help for to- 
bacco growers. Tobacco is Turkey's largest 
export, but blue mold, caused by fungus, has 
cut yields in some areas by as much as 75 
percent. 


But for “Hal” Allen, the progress has been 
visible if not always measurable. 


almost without Umit. 

“I think Ataturk will become an institu- 
tion of applied research and will play a lead- 
ing role in the coordination of government 
activity and service. Its influence won't be 
limited to agriculture. It will become a 
source of leadership in eastern Turkey and 
its influence will be felt throughout the 
country.” 

Allen, who puts the same enthusiasm into 
his work at Ataturk as he did in extension 
service and 4-H activity in Nebraska, says 
Ataturk will not become a carbon copy of 
an American university. 

“Ataturk is on its way to an educational 
system that’s best for Turkey. It's not going 
to be another Nebraska or anything else.“ 

Allen's 8-year tour of duty in Turkey has 
been shared by his wife, Barbara, whom 


serving a term as president of the Turkish- 
American Women's Cultural Society. 

The Allens have lived for the past 3 years 
in an apartment in one of the new buildings 
on the Ataturk campus. They could stay on 
but feel that they should reestablish roots in 
the United States. Hal will return to Ne- 
braska to study adult education administra- 
tion, Also, their adopted children. Carolyn, 
5, and Camden, 4, must become naturalized. 

Bobby, seems to know everyone in the 
little shops and markets of Erzurum and the 
bigger shops and markets of Ankara, says 
she will be leaving Turkey with mixed feel- 
ings. 

“I am very attached to the people and 
the country,” she says. “Eight years of our 
lives have been spent here, Part of me will 
always be here.” 

Hal agrees. 
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Watch on the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Richmond, Va., 
News Leader, entitled “Watch on the 
Potomac.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
Trial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WATCH ON THE POTOMAC 


Up at Mount Vernon, they keep a close 
Watch on the barometer of George Washing- 
ton's reputation. You never know when the 
notorious fib about George's cutting down 
the cherry tree is going to spring up again; 
Or someone will maintain that the story 
about his throwing a dollar across the Rappa- 
hannock is the prototype of Federal waste. 
Well now, imagine the consternation among 
the staff at George’s estate when the word be- 
gan to circulate that the Father of Our Coun- 
try was a grasping politician who used the 
Presidency to feather his own nest. 

Mount Vernon's research and reference 
librarian, Frank E. Morse, first saw the story 
when it appeared under the prestigious aus- 
Pices of the National Geographic Society. 
According to a press release issued by the 
Society, Washington drastically revised 
Thornton's original plan for the U.S. Capi- 
tol so that he could sell the Government 
the stone from his quarry on an island in 
Aquia Creek. And on top of that, the stone 
Was second-rate stuff that is today chipping 
and cracking. It was a strange accusation 
about a man whose finances were sharply 
affected by the Revolution, and who never 
even put in an expense chit for all the time 
he served as Commander in Chief. 

When the story turned up on the Huntley- 
Brinkley report, Mr. Morse thought he'd 
better do some investigating. “After all," he 
told the News Leader, “Washington is in his 
tomb down the hill, and he can’t stand up 
and fight his own battles any more.” The 
National Geographic explained that its source 
Was that eminent historian, Drew Pearson. 
The Huntley-Brinkley producers explained 
that their source was also Drew Pearson. 
And Drew Pearson solemnly swore that he 
had the story from the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, J. George Stewart. 

Now it was all very peculiar why Pearson 
should run a smear on George Washington 
when there was no immediate prospect of 
Washington’s running in an election. But 
then the political angle cleared up. J. 
George Stewart is gunning a campaign to 
enlarge the east front of the Capitol, at a 
cost of untold millions of dollars. He wants 
to replace the original Aquia stone with 
White marble to match the architectural dis- 
aster of the west front, which he mangled 
& few years back. Pearson, for some reason, 
has been larding up the campaign with hor- 
rendous stories about the deterioration of the 
Aquia stone. The slam at Washington ap- 
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parently was false moral justification for a 
project that is architecturally unjustified. 

And the truth? The truth has been un- 
covered laboriously by Mr. Morse, guardian 
of the shrine. Washington never owned the 
quarry in Aquia Creek. In fact, when he 
needed stone for some projects at Mount Ver- 
non, he had to buy stone from Aquia himself. 
Washington deferred in architectural matters 
of the Capitol to Jefferson, according to let- 
ters Mr. Morse has turned up, and Thornton's 
original grandiose plan was pared down to 
meet a construction deadline of the year 1800 
for the first unit. 

And as for the stone, there simply weren't 
any native marble quarries in the United 
States at that time. To avoid the delays of 
waiting for costly, imported stone, the Fed- 
eral Government purchased the nearby 
Aquia quarry outright as the most practical 
solution. The owner was one Henry Brent, 
not George Washington. And the footnote 
to the story is that the abandoned quarry 
remained in the possession of the Federal 
Government until last year, when it was 
sold as surplus property. So speak those who 
keep watch on the Potomac. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr, MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my 
Washington Report to the people of my 
district for August 16, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh 
District, Alabama) 
TERMITES IN GREAT SOCIETY FOUNDATION 


While the great 1“ in the White House 
continues to flood the airways and newspaper 
columns with statements of how much he 
is doing for you and trying to convince you 
how well off you are, the foundations of the 
Great Society are being steadily weakened by 
the termites of inflation, lower farm income, 
and continued cheapening of the dollars 
in your pocket. The record is clear that 
the Johnson farm program is not meeting 
the needs of farmers, consumers, or tax- 
payers. 

Ten years ago the farmer received 42 cents 
from each consumer food dollar. Today he 
receives only 37 cents, less than in the de- 
pression days of 1935. Farm debt stands at 
an all-time record of over $36 billion. The 
parity ratio (what a farmer pays for goods 
as compared to what he gets for his produce) 
has dropped to 75 in 1964, the lowest level In 
30 years. Retail food prices have increased 
29 percent in the last 16 years, while the net 
income of agriculture has gone down 29 
percent. 

The most damaging figures show how Fed- 
eral bureaucracy is growing: in 1933 there 
was one employee in the Department of Agri- 
culture for every 203 farms. In 1961 there 


was one for every 37 farms, and today you are 
paying one Federal employee in the Agri- 
culture Department for every 32 farms in the 
United States. 
FARMERS GET LITTLE, HOUSEWIVES PAY MORE 
In the LB. J. supermarket you may clearly 
see what is happening to the purchasing 
power of your dollar under the Johnson big 
spending programs and political boondoggles. 
In June the cost of living showed the largest 
increase in 23 months, with food prices 
jumping 2 percent. Some typical increases 
in groceries under the L.BJ. program: let- 
tuce from 29 cents for two heads a year ago, 
to 46 cents today; potatoes from 89 cents 
for a 10-pound bag to $1.19; tomatoes from 
29 cents a pound a year ago to 33 cents today; 
whole chicken fryers from 35 cents to 45 
cents a pound; bacon from 69 cents a pound 
to $1.05; pork chops from 69 cents a pound 
to $1.29, and eggs from 46 cents a dozen to 61 
cents. This is the way L.B.J. and his Great 
Society pick your pocket to pay for the big 
new poverty program, with all its fancy sal- 
aries; the rent subsidy program, new welfare 
programs, aid to education programs which 
pour more of your money into the richest 
States, and all the other projects the Presi- 
dent is ramming through Congress to per- 
petuate himself and his party in office. Re- 
member, all these grand schemes don't cost 
L.BJ. a penny of his personal $14 million. 
You pay the bill through taxes and higher 


prices. Isn't it time for the American people 


to demand that the President be a Little bit 
more responsible in the way he spends your 
money? 

The President's farm bill, which will soon 
come before the House, is not the answer. 
Certainly we must enact some new farm leg- 
islation to prevent chaos when some of the 
present laws expire, but the Johnson bill 
needs drastic amendment and I am working 
tooth and nail to help improve it. As an 
example, the cotton section, while maintain- 
ing one-price cotton, changes the release 
and reapportionment of cotton acreage in 
such a way that many small cotton farmers 
in Alabama will be forced out of cotton pro- 
duction. I hope we may be able to take out 
the worst parts of the administration's bill 
and I will do my best to try to get a bill 
which will be good for the farmer as well as 
the consumer. A 


IMMIGRATION BILL 


The bill to change the immigration system 
has been reported by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and will be voted on in the House later 
this month. While some of the worst fea- 
tures proposed by the President have been 
eliminated through the efforts of Republican 
members of the committee, I will not support 
any legislation to increase the flow of immi- 
grants to this country or to flood the United 
States with cheap labor in competition to our 
workers, 


CONGRESSMEN DON'T NEED PAY INCREASE 


The House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has approved a bill to increase the 
pay of Federal workers, including Congress- 
men. There is justification for increasing the 
pay of some Federal workers whose salaries 
are not comparable to those paid for similar 
work in private industry, but I see no valid 
reason for including an additional increase 
for Members of Congress. I will oppose the 
increase for Congressmen when the bill comes 
before the House. When Congress takes ac- 
tion to cut unnecessary Federal spending, 
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balance the budget and begin to pay off the 
debt so that your taxes will be lower and your 
dollar worth a dollar, then it will be time to 
consider higher pay because by this action 
Members of Congress will have earned it. 
BRIEFING ON VIETNAM 

Last week I attended a 24-hour meeting at 
the White House where the President, the 
Secretary of State and others brought Con- 
gress up to date on the progress of the war 
in Vietnam. While I have supported and will 
continue to support the President in any ef- 
fort to stop Communist aggression and save 
the freedom of the people of South Vietnam, 
I am deeply concerned that we may be head- 
ing for another stalemate or a negotiated 
peace that will give the Communists by 
agreement what they can’t win through war. 
We should win the war in Vietnam and make 
it clear to Communist China and the Com- 
munist Soviet Union who are the instigators 
of the war, that they cannot get away with 
aggression or with invasion of free nations 
we are committed to help. 


Tribute to Albert Schweitzer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, every 
generation is fortunately entitled to a 
few great men and more fortunately 
even to a few Christ-like individuals. 

A beautiful editorial in the Boulder 
(Colo.) Daily Camera has caught the 
spirit of one of these individuals, Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, who has just recently 
left this earth. 

The editorial follows: 

Dra. SCHWEITZER DEMONSTRATED AN 
ETERNAL TRUTH 

Even as a dedicated medical doctor, Albert 
Schweitzer could have been a giant in his 
profession in some major capital in the 
world. 

Instead, he chose one of the most remote 
places on the globe to do his work—a jungle 
outpost in far-away Gabon, in Africa. 

The thin veneer of civilization had little 
attraction for Dr. Schweitzer. The needs of 
suffering people were more real and more 
fundamental. Illness and misery and ig- 
norance have flourished throughout most of 
the world in spite of thousands of years of 
civilization. 

To attack these things effectively requires 
the devotion of individuals to other indi- 
viduals—direct effort—person-to-person con- 
tact. 

Dr. Schweitzer was qualified in several 
fields. He held doctor’s degrees in medicine, 
theology, and philosophy. He was an accom- 
plished organist and a builder of organs. 
He was an able biographer and wrote signifi- 
cant works on religion and philosophy. 

But he had a ruling passion for human 
service. The best way he could serve, he 
concluded, was to be a medical missionary 
in deepest Africa. At Lambarene he built a 
hospital, doing much of the work with his 
own hands. His first operating room was a 
chickenhouse, his first clinic an open 
courtyard. 

The follies of what we call civilization 
caught him in its redtape and stopped his 
work during the First World War. He had 
been born in Alsace, an area kicked back and 
forth between the French and the Germans. 
Because it was part of Germany when he 
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was born, the French interned him as a 
German d the war, 

Eventually he returned to Lambarene, 
where his hospital had tumbled into ruin. 
He rebuilt it and established a leper colony. 
From 50 beds the hospital grew to 300. But 
because of primitive conditions, his institu- 
tion drew frowns from much of the world's 
medical profession. It wasn't up to modern 
standards, they complained. 

But results, not modern trappings, spelled 
out the success of the Jungle doctor and the 
monumental good he did, If he had waited 
for accreditation by modern standards, no 
one can say how many thousands of people 
would have died for lack of medical attention. 

Indeed, he made a strong case for the 
primitive concept of medical treatment in a 
primitive environment. On his 90th birth- 
day, last January, he said, -“Africans them- 
selves showed me the way. But Africans— 
two simple laborers—convinced me that here 
the conditions are different and necessities 
are different. I have bullt a hospital for 

He lived simply. He owned only one suit 
of clothes. “I can only wear one suit at a 
time,“ he said. He did part of the menial 
work around the hospital. 

His basic personal convictions centered 
around life—reverence for all life and devo- 
tion to human life. He held that what a 
person gets out of life depends solely on 
what he gives of himself to life. 

Dr. Schweitzer died this week. His memory 
is unique in that the civilized world knew 
little of him except through his works, As 
@ personality, he was as far away as the 
heart of Africa—so far as the average civilized 
resident of the globe was concerned. 

A great. void will be felt in Lambarene by 
his departure, but he provided for the con- 
tinuation of his work there. For the rest of 
the world, his works and his influence will 
continue for a long time pretty much as they 
have in the past. 

His demonstrated practical philosophy of 
human service will go on influencing people 
of good will for generations. For it is an 
eternal truth, eternally productive of all that, 
in the final analysis, is durable and 
worthwhile. 


Schlesinger Cut Down to Size 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of controversy sur- 
rounding Arthur Schlesinger’s publica- 
tion of his days in the White House. 
More than a few individuals prominent 
in public life have raised an eyebrow at 
the so-called inside story flowing from 
Mr, Schlesinger’s pen. 

Ralph de Toledano in his “In Wash- 
ington” column recently made some in- 
teresting observations about the Schles- 
inger story. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

SCHLESINGER CUT DOWN TO SIZE 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

Excuse me if I seem a little smug about 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Jr., former White 
House ald, would-be historian, and hatchet- 
man par excellence. Some dozen years ago, 
I devoted a good bit of time doing research 
into Professor Schlesinger. The product of 
this work was an article which showed that 


“4s the influence Mr. Schl 
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Harvard's pride had little to recommend him 
in the eyes of any reasonably impartial ob- 
server. I need not add that I was roundly 
berated by the liberal establishment for be- 
ing unduly cruel to what tt then consid- 
ered its own spokesman. 

Now that same establishment is beating 
Mr. Schlesinger over the head for having, to 
use an inelegant phrase, bum-rapped Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk. In typical man- 
ner, Mr. Schlesinger ascribed words and 
thoughts to the late President Kennedy 
which put Mr. Rusk in a very dubious light. 
Though I hold no brief for our present Sec- 
retary of State, I still feel that what Mr. 
Schlesinger did was not quite cricket. I 
also wonder whether or not the Schlesinger 
recall of his conversations with President 
Kennedy was accurate. 

I still remember Mr. Schlesinger's remark 
about the writing of history, made years ago. 
He was saying that he preferred writing 
about the past. “All the witnesses are 
dead,” he noted. “There's no one to pop up 
and say, ‘You were wrong—I was there“ 
In the instant case, no one like, let us say, 
John F, Kennedy. 

But I would be dubious of Mr. Schlesin- 
ger’s pronouncements on other grounds. At 
the time of the so-called Truman scandals. 
Mr. Schlesinger took it on himself to at- 
tack the integrity and honesty of Herbert 
Hoover. Mr. Hoover had been the target of 
much bitter and unfair criticlsm—but no 
one had ever attempted to smear him with 
the charge of dishonesty or bad faith. In 
his attack, however, Mr. Schlesinger stated 
flatly that Mr. Hoover had condoned Gov- 
ernment corruption—the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal specifically—during the early 1920's. 

“Par from objecting to official corruption 
then,” the artful Arthur wrote, “Mr. Hoover 
sat in entire complacency as Secretary of 
Commerce, while his colleague, the Secretary 
of the Interior, sought to loot the Govern- 
ment. * * * Not only did Mr. Hoover fall to 
make any public objection to Secretary of 
the Interior Fall, or to Attorney General 
Harry Daugherty * but * * 8 days 
after Fall’s hasty resignation * * * Hoover 
wrote him” a warm letter of commendation. 
These, Mr. Schlesinger said blandly, were the 
indisputable facts. 

These indisputable facts were, however, of 
Arthur Schlesinger's feverish” invention. 
Secretary Fall's resignation was not hasty 
but publicly announced 2 months before its 
effective date. At that time, there was not 
the slightest hint of scandal attached to his 
name. In point of fact, the New York Times 
editorially regretted Secretary Fall's depar- 
ture from the Federal service as did most of 
official W: Not until months after 
Mr, Fall had left the Government were the 
first o made which led to a full in- 
vestigation and the disclosure of the facts 
surrounding the Teapot Dome fraud. And 
lt was Mr. Hoover—by that time President 
who pushed prosecution—an act of courage 
which no Democratic President since then 
has been able to match. 

Mr. Schlesinger, however, was hardly trou- 
bled by being caught with his facts down. 
I have yet to hear that he apologized to Mr. 
Hoover or in any way acknowledged his error 
in this gratuitous piece of attempted char- 
acter assassination. Nor did he ever retract 
a false charge of perjury against a witness 
who appeared before a congressional commit- 
tee—though others, like Joseph Alsop, with- 
drew the same accusation when confronted 
with the official transcript of testimony. 

There is no way to determine the accuracy 
of Mr. Schlesinger's alleged quotations in the 
case of Secretary of State Rusk. But the 
record stands in the two cases I cited. There 
are others, but no matter. What does matter 

esinger still wields 
in the liberal establishment. Until he went 
at Mr. Rusk, the junior Schlesinger was con- 
sidered a perfect gentle scholar—and even 
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today no one but rude louts like myself 
take him to task. Had a conservative Sena- 
tor acted in like manner Mr. Schlesinger and 
his claque would have shouted “McCarthy- 
ism” until they were hoarse. Which only 
Proves that it ain't what you do, but where 
you hang your political hat that counts. 


Wheat Fight Helps Focus Farm Aims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Denver Post, 
August 24, 1965: 

Wear Ficut HELPS Focus Farm AIMS 


The success of the lobbying campaign 
carried on by bakers, millers, and their un- 
ions in fighting off the “bread tax” proposed 
by the Johnson administration may rebound 
against these middlemen of the wheat in- 
dustry. 

The problem, according to a Texas Con- 
Fressman. is that now that the bakers and 
Other middlemen have shown such determi- 
nation to protect the housewife from bread 
Price increases their own future price pol- 
icies may be examined more carefully. 

For the last 17 years, bread prices have 
gone up each year. From 13 cents a loaf In 
1948 the price has risen to more than 21 
cents. Each segment of the industry has 
doubled its slice of the price, except for the 
farmer. 

The farmer’s share of the loaf has re- 
mained at about 2.5 cents. 

The farmer, even the most efficient farmer, 
has not been able to keep his profits propor- 
tionate to the cost of production. That is 
Why the Johnson administration sought to 
improve the wheat farmer’s market position 
directly, rather than by the outmoded sub- 
sid system. 

This direct move failed because the lobby- 
ing campaign frightened many big city con- 
gressmen into believing that they would be 
accused of levying a “bread tax” and that 
housewives would vote aginst them. 

This is possible. But in fighting the 
“bread tax” the bakers and their allies have 
Opened up new price vistas. At least, such 
is the view of Representative. GRAHAM PUR- 
CELL, Democrat, of Texas. 

“I am sure,” says Congressman PURCELL, 
“that the unions which participated in the 
drive + * * will want to do their part in 
holding down the bakers’ costs of production 
and thereby maintain the current price of 

Likewise the giant bakeries and mill- 
ers who make up this bread trust which 
fought the efforts to place the cost of this 
Program on the marketplace where it be- 
longs will not make any plans to increase the 
Price of bread or other wheat products.” 

Although PurcELL’s statement has the ring 
Of a hard loser to it, it is nevertheless sig- 
nificant. It shows that Congressmen are 
thinking of farm policy in terms of the con- 
Sumer and the marketplace as well as the 
farmer. 

Semicharitable subsidies to farmers are on 
the way out. The farmer's place in the total 
economy, even as his voting power in Con- 
Bress dwindles, is getting more attention. 

Part of the difficulty in managing the 
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farmer’s economy—to strike a bargain be- 
tween production controls and a fair 
price—has been the farmer’s obstinacy in 
voting against such management. 

Ironically, the wheat processing industry, 
by attacking a plan to give the farmer a bet- 
ter deal in the marketplace, may ultimately 
call attention to the wisdom of this Fed- 
eral management which both farmers and 
industry have feared in the past. 

Certainly, the statistics are present to prove 
that the farmers are the element of the con- 
sumer-processor-producer triangle which is 
not getting satisfaction in the marketplace. 


Texas’ Participation in Operation 
Head Start 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter received today 
from Gov. John Connally of Texas con- 
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cerning Texas’ participation in Opera- 
tion Head Start: 


Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear TIGER: As you know, I have been very 
interested in educational problems at every 
level since I have been Governor of Texas. 
I have also been especially interested in the 
educational programs offered under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. It gives me par- 
ticular pleasure, therefore, to enclose for 
your information a tabulation on Project 
Head Start, taken from a report issued by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

I personally asked Dr. J. W. Edgar, our fine 
commissioner of education, to have his staff 
telephone local school districts encouraging 
their participation in this program. As a 
result, the tabulation shows that Texas had 
more grants, a greater number of enrollees, a 
lower cost per child, and at the same time 
the highest percentage of non-Federal con- 
tribution of any of the top 10 States which 
participated in the program. This program 
was coordinated and channeled through our 
Texas Education Agency and shows what can 
be done with local-State-Federal cooper- 
ation, 

If you have need of further details on any 
of these figures, I would be happy to supply 
them to you. 

Sincerely, 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1965. 


JOHN CONNALLY. 


Approved projects, Project Head Start, summer 1965 
{Comparison of top 10 States by number of students] 


Num- Num- Federal Non- 
State ber ber Total cost | portion Federal 
rrants children portion | contri 
44, 952 $6, 341, 486 | $5, 377, 508 
38, 108 7. 667. 173 6,559,982 | 1,107,191 
67 33. 924 4. 990. 122 4,431, 629 858. 493 
67 | 28, 183 4, 633. 167 | 4, 120, 910 512, 257 
80 | 26, 305 4,493,915 | 3,914, 842 579, 073 
17 24. 869 4,401. 489 3.884.714 516, 775 
46 | 21, 347 4,579,926 | 4,152, 242 427, 684 
93 | 21,066 3,355,305 2.943.222 412.173 
93 | 20, 887 3, 296.391 | 2,902, 579 393, 812 
45 | 19, 437 3, 768,913 | 3, 310,986 457, 
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— SER Texas 
Highest percentage of non-Federal contribution „„%᷑ꝗꝑkB7«t˙¼ . .— Teras 
1 Figures based on report dated Aug. 16, 1965, published by Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 


Ranks of Unemployed and the Minimum 
Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
practical attention which objective peo- 
ple give the latest proposal to increase 
the minimum wage is reflected in an 
editorial in the Thursday, September 9, 
Chicago Heights Star. Since this part 
of the President's blueprint for utopia 
via government control will soon reach 
the floor, I place the article in the Recorp, 
hoping it will be thoughtfully analyzed 
and its conclusions appreciated: 


RANES OF UNEMPLOYED AND THE MINIMUM 
WAGE 

In his Labor Day message, Fresident John- 
son mentioned the need to bring the un- 
skilled and the uneducated into the ranks 
of the employed. This is nothing new; the 
plight of the virtually unemployable has been 
lamented for some time—and rightly so. We 
think it is a matter of concern among all 
of our conscientious public servants in Wash- 
ington. 

Yet in their zeal to legislate a more abun- 
dant life for some, there are Senators and 
Congressmen who would further handicap 
the unskilled and others in the search for 
employment. 

They would do so by increasing the mini- 
mum wage to $1.75 per hour and increasing 
its scope. The man or woman who now 
has only a meager chance of getting work 
at $1.25 per hour would surely be priced 
out of the labor market at the higher figure. 
And there is good reason to suspect that he 
would be joined by others who are now 
barely employable at the lower figure. 
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This is not to say that $1.25 per hour 
is a magnificent sum, or that it can begin to 
support a family in style. But it is a fact 
that there are Jobs that are worth no more 
and will continue to be worth no more un- 
less we have a serious round of inflation, in 
which case the additional 50 cents would 
be offset by higher prices anyway. It is also a 
fact that $1.25 per hour is better than the 
zero with which it would be replaced in 
many instances while eliminating the oppor- 
tunity to acquire skills through employment. 

Our main concern is with those who 
find it next to impossible to find employment. 
But there are others who would be affected. 
High school and college students would find 
it more difficult to obtain part-time “appren- 
ticeship“ work, which in many cases is pro- 
vided primarily as a training ground for fu- 
ture employables rather than as a means 
of getting essential tasks performed, 

Beyond this, it is impossible to estimate 
how inflationary the higher figure would be. 
If the person making $1.25 is raised 50 cents, 
will not the person now earning $1.75 want 
a similar increase, and so on up the line? And 
what happens to the wage earner who simply 
cannot get more, but must cope with the 
resulting inflation? 

We have no quarrel with wages commen- 
surate with services performed. With the 

many ramifications involved. however, we 
question the ability to improve the lot of all 
simply by waving the magic legislative wand. 


Eighteenth Anniversary of the Murder of 
Nikola Petkov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the Bulgarian National Commit- 
tee will commemorate the 18th anni- 
versary of the judicial murder of Nikola 
Petkov for his defiance of the Communist 
effort to tyrannize Bulgaria. Petkov was 
hanged September 23, 1947, by the Soviet 
conspiracy. His death cleared the way 
for Soviet rule of that great people, a rule 
which has persisted to this day. 

It was Petkov who headed the opposi- 
tion to Soviet rule in the election cam- 
paign of October 1946. Despite falsifica- 
tion of the returns by the Communists, 
Petkov’s candidates won, and triumph- 
antly entered the Grand National As- 
sembly. There he exposed the Soviet 
plans to make Bulgaria a Soviet province. 
Subsequently he was charged with con- 
spiracy against the state and the Soviet 
Union, and sentenced to hang. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not forget that 
there are still heroes in Petkov’s country. 
Men and women still working and hoping 
that one day they will be free again. 
There are, too, many Bulgarian exiles 
with the same hopes for their country. 
One cannot think of these people with- 
out a sense of frustration. One almost 
feels a sense of shame at the easy ac- 
ceptance of freedom by some in our own 
country. One also senses the wisdom of 
the poet John Donne’s words, “No man is 
an island, entire of himself.” We are in 
truth, our brother’s keepers. When the 
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bells tolled for Petkov's death, they tolled 
for all of us. 

We can take comfort and, indeed, 
pride, that on this very day Americans 
are fighting for freedom of their 
brothers. That our history is a history 
of a people always willing to fight that 
fight. There are, in fact, fighters for 
freedom in every nation. We must keep 
our faith that one day they will win. 


Farm Ownership Loans Bulwark the 
Family Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, in Ne- 
braska, the often predicted decline and 
fall of rural America is something we 
have never believed in nor resigned our- 
selves to accept. 

We are proud that our population re- 
mains almost equally divided between 
the rural and urban communities, that 
food is our biggest industry, and that 
the family farm is a fundamental tradi- 
tion. 

We know that without strong, prosper- 
ous and expanding farm family agri- 
culture, both the economy and the social 
fabric of America inevitably must de- 
generate. Problems can only be com- 
pounded in a chain reaction of distress 
from farm to city if the farmer loses and 
leaves his land, the businessman in turn 
fails and leaves his town, the rural town 
declines and dies, and an exodus of dis- 
possessed rural people move into cities 
which are unprepared to offer them gen- 
uine promise of opportunity. 

Nebraskans are strong in their deter- 
mination to overcome the danger, not 
surrender to such a trend, and in our 
State this spirit has been translated into 
action in many ways. 

And we are gratified to see our cause 
becoming one of the major goals of the 
Nation. A great gain of this year is 
progress made in establishing the policy 
that rural problems must be solved in 
rural areas, not transplanted to urban 
areas. Congress is facing decisively in 
that direction by moving to uphold free 
family enterprise in agriculture, to re- 
vitalize rural communities that have suf- 
fered from the stress of changing times, 
to give rural people the same degree of 
consideration as urban millions who pre- 
dominate in some of our most populous 
States. 

One of the most effective actions will 
be to increase the insured Joan programs 
of the Farmers Home Administration so 
that private capital may underwrite an 
even greater volume of family farm 
ownership and rural community prog- 
ress. 

In the Congress this year we have 
heard many divergent points of view on 
what to do about the problems of agri- 
culture. But those who come here to 
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speak for various interests in farming 
are united in praise of the Farmers 
Home Administration for the showing 
made in its program of family farm 
ownership loans. 

This service has been carried on for 
30 years under administrations headed 
by both parties. It began in the depths 
of depression, but it has gained in scope 
and importance in the present times of 
great national prosperity when, perhaps 
more than ever, the pressures are tre- 
mendous on the independent family 
striving to remain on the farm. 

Young couples brave enough and am- 
bitious enough to want to establish their 
own farms, and experienced farm fam- 
ilies who must expand or improve their 
operations in order to survive, may find 
that Farmers Home extends the only 
helping hand within their reach. This 
agency serves the small farmer whose 
financial problems are such that he can- 
not deal with any other source of credit 
on reasonable terms to establish or pre- 
serve his hold on the land. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
has guided this program of farm owner- 
ship loans to one of the finest records 
known in the field of credit. 

More than $1.6 billion has been loaned. 
The farms of 150,000 families have been 
saved. Almost $1 billion has been repaid 
in principal and interest. The interest 
collected through the years is 60 times 
as great as the amount written off. 

This is a phenomenal showing of re- 
payment and solvency for a lending pro- 
gram; striking testimony to the diligence 
of the farmer in working his way out of 
trouble whenever he is given the chance. 

A large percentage of the 150,000 fami- 
lies sustained in farming by these loans 
have paid their way clear and graduated 
to the status of good customers for reg- 
ular loan services of banks and other 
private lending institutions. 

At the same time, there has been a 
great and growing participation by pri- 
vate lenders in the rural Farmers Home 
Administration program. Its emphasis 
has shifted heavily in recent years from 
the use of direct loans to the use of in- 
sured loans. That is to say, instead of 
using public funds appropriated by Con- 
gress, the farmer gets his loan from a 
private lending institution and the 
Farmers Home Administration insures 
repayment. 

This trend has progressed to the point 
that some 50 percent of the total loaned 
represents insured loans; but in Ne- 
braska we are well ahead of that na- 
tional average. Sixty percent of the $47 
million advanced in Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration farm ownership loans in our 
State has been loaned by Nebraska's ow? 
banks and other private lenders. 

The irreplacable value of this family 
farm ownership program is underscored 
in an accounting for the past fiscal year 
recently given the President by the Se- 
cretary of Agriculture. Under unani- 
mous consent I submit for the RECORD 
that memorandum made public by the 
White House on September 7, 1965: 
MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT FROM SECRE- 

TARY OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE L. PREEMAN 

Following is the résumé you requested 
concerning the Farmers Home Administra- 
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tion's farm ownership loan program for fiscal 
1965: 

1. More than 82,000 farm families who 
Might otherwise have been forced to leave 
their farms and seek employment in the 
Cities, made use of the farm ownership loan 
Program during fiscal 1965, to strengthen 
their economic position. 

2. Approximately $182.6 million was loaned 
to 12,186 farm families to buy, enlarge or de- 
velop farms or to refinance debts. An addi- 
tional 69,846 families continued to use Farm- 
ers Home Administration farm ownership 
credit obtained in previous years. 

3. Of this total, $90.9 million was used by 
farmers for the purchase and improvement of 
heeded land to make their operations more 
Profitable. An additional $30 million was 
used for farm building construction and re- 
Pairs, and more than $65.5 million was avail- 
able to farmers who needed long-term credit 
for financing debts and developing their 
farms. 

4. Average annual gross income of the 
FHA farm ownership borrower is $16,000. 
This adds up to more than $1.3 billion in 
Main-street purchasing power. An esti- 
mated $260 million of this is spent for fam- 
ily living items; approximately $800 million 
is spent for farm production materials; and 
$260 million for farm equipment and other 
Capital improvements. 

5. Primary source of credit for this pro- 
fram is from smalltown banks and others 
Private sources and insured by the Farmers 
Home Administration. 


Mr. Speaker, except for the opportu- 
nity extended through this lending serv- 
ice, the many thousands of families now 
Working toward security on their farms, 
Contributing to the prosperity of their 
Communities, might well have lost the 
fight—swelled the numbers of troubled 
People forced to leave the countryside 
ae take their problems of living to the 

y. 

We look forward in the year ahead to 
even greater emphasis on full opportu- 
nity for rural people to conquer their 
Problems and preserve a strong and 
Viable rural society. 


A Memorial to Knute Rockne on the 
Kansas Turnpike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Turnpike Authority and the 
Knute Rockne Clubs of America on Sun- 
day, September 12, 1965, joined in dedi- 
Cating a new memorial to the famed 
Notre Dame football coach and inspira- 
tional leader of American youth who 
died in an airplane crash in 1931 near 
Bazar, Kans. 

The beautiful new memorial to Coach 
Rockne is of native Silverdale stone with 
& bronze plaque inset. It has been 
erected at the Matfield Green Service 
area on the Kansas Turnpike. This area 
is the nearest point on the turnpike to 
the actual plane crash site and the 
Memorial will be seen and visited by 
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hundreds of thousands of motorists who 
pause at or pass by the service area an- 
nually. 

Members of the Knute Rockne family 
were present for the dedication cere- 
monies. Knute Rockne, Jr., of Stevens- 
ville, Mich., and John Rockne, South 
Bend, Ind., sons of the famed American, 
and his daughter, Mrs, Anthony Kochen- 
dorfer of Dickinson, N. Dak., unveiled the 
memorial and placed a wreath at its base 
at the dedication. The dedication ad- 
dress was given by Rev. Father Joyce, 
vice president of Notre Dame University. 

Others who participated in the pro- 
gram included Dr. D. M. Nigro, Kansas 
City, president of the Knute Rockne 
Club of America; Rolla Clymer, El 
Dorado, publisher of the El Dorado 
Times; Robert Duncan, Atchison, chair- 
man of the turnpike authority; L. W. 
Newcomer, El Dorado, Kansas Turnpike 
Authority, chief engineer-manager; and 
Msgr. George King of Kansas City. 

We are proud to have this memorial to 
the late Knute Rockne in Kansas. His 
leadership of and significant contribu- 
tions to our youth, the game of football, 
and physical fitness in general will long 
be remembered. 


The Real Alabama—Part LIX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the tax structure of any State 
is a vital part of basic information 
sought by any industry or business con- 
templating a change of location. 

In the general interest I want to in- 
clude as part of this series the following 
article on Alabama’s tax structure, taken 
from the Birmingham News of August 
22, 1965. 


EQuiry AND OPPORTUNITY 


Taxes are an inevitable fact of life but 
they need not be ubiquitous. And this is 
so in Alabama. 

Taxes which concern industry most, prove 
Alabama to be in a highly favorable posi- 
tion compared with other Southern States 
and other sections of the Nation. 

This is why, when industry’s leaders com- 
mence taking a long, impersonal look at the 
plus and minus signs while seeking a place 
to locate businesses, they find Alabama’s tax 
structure to their liking. 

Comparison of taxes paid in Alabama 
which bear most heavily on manufacturers 
with payments of those taxes in other States 
clearly shows that Alabama has a long- 
standing policy favoring growth and develop- 
ment of industry. 

Major sources of revenue in Alabama are 
the consumer and personal types of taxes 
with their principal impact on consumer 
goods and services and on individuals. Reve- 
nue figures for the fiscal year 1963-64 show 
that taxes based on capital employed and 
income produced by corporate and indus- 
trial activity, exclusive of ad valorem taxes, 
amounted to only 9% percent of the 
amount produced by the most productive 
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of the sales and license taxes and the per- 
sonal income tax. 

Another Indication of the favorable tax 
climate in Alabama is that historically the 
people and legislatures of the State have not 
been inclined to tax industry heavily. 

Still another indication of the interest the 
people and State government have in making 
Alabama attractive to industry is the sub- 
stantial exemption from ad valorem taxes 
granted to new manufacturing plants and 
expansions of existing plants making a 
minimum investment of more than $50,000. 

This exemption normally is for 10 years on 
buildings and equipment (not land) and ap- 
plies to all ad valorem taxes except special 
school taxes. Last year and the year before 
78 manufacturers were granted this exemp- 
tion on property valued at $43,500,000, 

The ad valorem tax, where required to be 
paid, is low. Typically, valuation is low and 
rates are reasonable, This combination of 
factors results in one of the lowest ad 
valorem. tax reyenue programs in the Na- 
tion. 

Further proof of policy favorable to indus- 
try is granting of exemptions and favorable 
rates from sales and use taxes. Most basic 
materials and supplies required in the opera- 
tion of manufacturing plants are exempt. 
Machines and machinery used in manufac- 
turing are taxed at a special rate of 1½ per- 
cent rather than at the general rate of 4 per- 
cent, 

Not only from the standpoint of lower op- 
erating cost but also because of traditional 
stability of State taxing policy, Alabama of- 
fers industry many advantages. 

Today's industry expects to pull ite weight 
taxwise. But, in Alabama, the impost is 
ment. 

Alabama communities offer flexible munic- 
ipal financing to new and expanding indus- 
try and this includes both plants and equip- 
ment. 


Several years ago, Alabama’s Legislature 
met the challenge of other States and passed 
enabling statutes to attract new industry 
through the Wallace (sponsored by the Gov- 
ernor as a legislator) and Cater Acts, 

Since that time, more than 200 industrial 
plants have been built and equipped in the 
State with proceeds from tax-exempt revenue 
bonds issued under terms of this legislation. 

Capital investment under these conditions 
for industrial uses is now estimated at more 
than $200 million. 

The two acts permit an industry to nego- 
tiate a long-term lease on a new plant and 
equipment without any cash outlay. For 
enterprises strapped for cash, this has been 
a solution. 

Under the acts’ terms, industry may con- 
tinue to use plant facilities at a nominal 
annual rent after property costs have been 
paid. Industry does not have to pay any 
real property taxes as long as the municipal- 
ity retains title to the facilities. 

Industry may also build and expand 

Small Business Administration loans 
to local development companies. The latter 
may borrow up to 80 percent of the cost of 
an industrial development project from SBA 
and furnish participating funds by issue of 
revenue bonds. 

SBA has ruled that a municipal industrial 
development company organized and incor- 
porated under terms of the Cater Act is 
eligible for this type of financing. 

When ground was broken in 1961 for the 
$25 million fertilizer plants for Armour 
Chemical Works at Cherokee, Ala., it marked 
the high point of a steady program of indus- 
in Alabama sale 


issue of its kind in the Nation. 
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Dedication—Memorial Mall, 
Sharon, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure on Sunday, September 12, 1965, 
to have been the guest speaker at the 
dedication of the memorial mall of the 
Sharon Memorial Park, Sharon, Mass., 
which was sponsored by the Department 
of Massachusetts Jewish War Veterans 
of the U.S.A. 

I would like to include here my re- 
marks, as well as the remarks of the 
Honorable Elliot Richardson, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, and a copy of the program. 

The material follows: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES A. BURKE TO 

THE JEWISH VETERANS, SHARON, Mass. 

As we dedicate Sharon’s Veterans’ Mall, 
we may appropriately recall the history and 
achievements of one of America’s most dedi- 
cated and patriotic veterans’ organizations, 
the Jewish War Veterans. 

The great aims of this organization of 
which you are so justly proud were set forth 
in the moving language of the preamble to 
the original constitution of 1896 of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the United 
States of America; to foster and perpetuate 
true Americanism; to combat whatever tends 
to impair the efficiency and permanency of 
our free institutions; to uphold the fair 
name of the Jew, and fight his battles 
wherever unjustly assailed; to encourage the 
doctrine of universal liberty; equal rights 
and full justice to all men; to combat the 
powers of bigotry and darkness wherever 
originating, and whatever their target; to 
preserve the spirit of comradeship by mu- 
tual helpfulness to comrades and their fam- 
ilies; to instill love of country and flag, and 
to promote sound minds and bodies on our 
members and our youth; to preserve the 
memories and records of patriotic service per- 
formed by men of our faith; to honor their 
memory, and shield from neglect the graves 
of our heroic dead.“ 

With these noble purposes enunciated, the 
Jewish War Veterans were prepared for their 
heroic service in the Spanish American War, 
the two World Wars, the Korean conflict, 
and the cold war, now regrettably a very hot 
one in Vietnam. 

The members of the Jewish War Veterans 
met together in convention in Philadelphia 
in 1936 to amend their constitution. In the 
newly drafted constitution were set forth in 
detail the duties and obligations of the na- 
tional executive council, the national execu- 
tive committee, the departments, district 
councils, and ladies’ auxiliaries. The duties 
of officers were prescribed, uniforms and in- 
signia designated, and a seal adopted. 

In the revised constitution, article IT em- 
bodied the spirit and general sentiments of 
the preamble of the original constitution, 
but enumerated the objectives of the Jewish 
War Veterans more specifically. It stated 
that the purposes of the organization were: 

“To maintain true allegiance to the 
United States of America; to encourage hon- 
or and purity in public affairs; to combat 
whatever tends to. impair the efficiency and 
permanency of our free institutions; to en- 
courage the doctrine of universal liberty, 
equal rights, and full justice to all men. 
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“To combat the powers of bigotry and 
darkness wherever originating and whatever 
their target; to uphold the fair name of the 
Jew and fight his battles wherever assailed. 

“To inculcate and keep alive the spirit of 
comradeship among the men of our faith who 
fought in the various wars of the United 
States of America. 

“To assist such comrades and their fami- 
lies as may stand in need of help, encourage- 
ment, or protection. 

“To encourage and promote athletics 
among our members and in the youth of our 
faith. 

“To instill love of country and flag in our 
youth and to foster such activities as will 
tend to perpetuate the objects and ideals of 
our organization. 

“To gather and preserve the records of 
patriotic service performed by the men of 
our faith; to honor their memory and shield 
from neglect the graves of our heroic dead.” 

Throughout its long and distinguished 
history as the oldest active war veterans” or- 
ganization in the country, the JWV has been 
one of the bulwarks of the Jewish commu- 
nity’s fight against anti-Semitism. 

Its dynamic program emphasizes mutual 
understanding. It tries to reach out to 
every respected group in the country, to 
Congress, to the churches, to the schools, 
and to all the other veterans’ organizations, 
in order to find its allies in the battle 
against anti-Semitism. 

The JWV has worked hard to maintain its 
close working relations with both veterans’ 
and nonveterans’ organizations in its unend- 
ing campaign to advance group cooperation 
in all areas of American life, Among the 
supporters of the JWV are those organiza- 
tions which advocate legislation aimed at 
closing existing gaps in the exercise of civil 
rights. Friends of the JWV advocate the 
cooperation of all ethnic, racial, and religious 
groups in every community, and others sup- 
port projects designed to broaden public 
understanding of veterans’ needs and ob- 
jectives. 

The JWV program includes the sponsor - 
ship of brotherhood rallies, scholarship and 
contest awards in the schools, and the under- 
taking of civic betterment projects in local 
communities. 

Through its child welfare program, the 
WV supports the Boy Scouts, provides sum- 
mer camp scholarships for underprivileged 
children, sponsors athletic league tourna- 
ments, and equips participating teams. 

As an accredited agency representing 
claimants before the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Defense Department, the JWV 
maintains a veterans’ service program staffed 
by professional counselors and guidance 
experts who assist veterans and their de- 
pendents in dealing with various public 
agencies. This free service is made avail- 
able without regard to race, color, or creed 
of veteran applicants. It helps thousands of 
veterans and their dependents each year. 

The IW maintains a legislative office in 
the Nation's Capital. For the Jewish com- 
munity the JWV's legislative office has spe- 
cial significance, because the leaders of our 
Government. recognize that the JWV repre- 
sents the views of a large and important 
part of the organized Jewish community. 
Through its legislative action program, the 
JWV has campaigned for a veritable multi- 
tude of bills in the areas of civil rights, 
national defense, mutual security, foreign 
affairs, veterans’ benefits, and other programs 
of interest to the American Jewish com- 
munity. 

In all the American military cemeteries in 
this country and throughout the world, there 
are to be seen among the rows upon rows of 
crosses, Many, Many Stars of David, mute 
but overwhelming testimony to the sacrifice 
made by the men of Jewish faith who fought 
so well, so long, and so hard to preserve 
American freedom. In the dedication of the 
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Sharon Veterans’ Mall in which we partici- 
pate today, Jewish War Veterans once again 
exhibit their unceasing and untiring efforts 
to honor the heroic dead who have defended 
and saved our country and its Institutions 
by their service and sacrifice. 

I salute Sharon's Veterans’ Mall and the 
Sharon Jewish War Veterans. 


Appress or Lr. Gov. ELLIOT RICHARDSON 


This is a serene and beautiful place. It 
is a true privilege to participate in dedicat- 
ing a memorial here to those of Jewish faith 
who have given their lives in the wars of 
the United States. 

I congratulate the Department of Massa- 
chusetts Jewish War Veterans, and the 
Sharon Memorial Park on the conception and 
design as well as the harmony of execution of 
this Memorial Mall. 

Throughout the long recorded history of 
the human race, the Jewish people have con- 
stantly and devotedly carried on the strug- 
gle for the dignity and freedom of the 
human spirit. Believing always that every 
individual owes a duty to God because each 
individual matters to God, Jews fought for 
the dignity and freedom of the individual 
against Egypt, against Babylon, against the 
darkness and oppression of the Middle Ages 
and against the forces of totalitarianism— 
Nazi, Fascist, and Communist In modern 
times. 

It is especially fitting, therefore, that the 
Jews who gave their lives for freedom in 
the uniform of the United States should be 
commemorated here by the two boulders 
which mark this = 

The red-brown boulder at the one end of 
the mall, which was brought here from 
Mount Carmel in the Holy Land, one felt the 
footprints of the Prophets who first taught 
the truths which have ever since inspired 
not only the Jews, but all other inheritors 
of the free spirit. The slate-gray stone at 
the other end of the mall is of native New 
England origin. Both these ageless frag- 
ments of our planet are linked by an oval 
of living green symbolizing the vital ever- 
renewed tradition which joins them. 8 

The price ot liberty, as we have so often 
been reminded, is eternal vigilance. Each 
generation must not only win Liberty for 
itself—it must protect it against subversion 
and defend it against attack. And so today 
in South Vietnam, where American lives are 
once more being sacrificed—and in outposts 
all over the world, Americans are standing 
guard for freedom. 

Wherever freedom is at bay or on the 
march, there will be Americans of Jewish 
faith. We shall forever be in their debt. We 
proudly and gladly acknowledge that debt- 
DEDICATION, MEMORIAL MALL, SPONSORED BY 

THE DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS JEW- 

ISH WAR VETERANS OF THE U.S.A., WITH THE 

COOPERATION OF THE SHARON MEMORIAL 

PARK 

PROGRAM 


Welcome: Albert Schlossberg, chairman. 

Raising of colors: Prince Strauss Post No. 
161, J.W.V. color guard; US. flag. Mr. 
and Mrs. Isadore Bromfield; Jewish War 
Veterans flag. Mr. Louis Silvey, Abraham 
Zimmerman, PDC; national anthem, Cantor 
Alex Zimmer, temple Ohabel Shalom, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Remarks; Alfred Tober, commander, De- 
partment of Massachusetts, JWV. 

Dedication: Rabbi Jacob Hochman, tem- 
ple Shalom, Milton, chaplain, Department of 
Massachusetts, JWV. 

Introduction of distinguished guests: 

Address: Hon. William Carmen, chairman. 
National Executive Committee, JWV. 

Address: Hon. James A. BURKE, U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Address: Hon. Elliot Richardson, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 
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Conclusion of dedication: Unveiling of 
bronze plaque, Mr. Eric S. Marmorek, for 
Sharon Memorial Park; Samuel Samuels, 
PDC for the Jewish War Veterans; Kaddish, 
Rabbi Jacob Hochman; El Mole Rachamin, 
Cantor Alex Zimmer; firing squad, Prince 
Strauss Post No. 161 JWV. 


President Steps Up War on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's new Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice 
has been given one of the major jobs of 
any group in our country. 

Recently, an editorial in the Denver 
Post succinctly and straightforward 
characterized the man-sized order deliv- 
ered to this Commission by the President 
&s follows: 

Camm Crusane Is TyrIcaLLY LB.J. 

Lyndon Johnson makes great demands on 
those who serve him, but few have been given 
& greater challenge than his new Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice. The President simply asked 
this 18-member Commission to give him “a 
enn for effective action to banish 

ie.” 

The President's crime crusade is typically 
. rivaling in scope and difficulty 

cam) 


Lyndon Johnson is not one to sit back 
ty and shake his head at bad 
news. He wants something done. 

Crime is always bad news. It continues 
to increase each year, and just when it seems 
to be leveling off in the cities, as it has this 
Year, it flares out of control in the suburbs 
and among American youth, 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
cently reported that more than one-third of 
all serious crimes solved by police were com- 
mitted by persons under 18. In the first 
6 months of 1965, while the crime rate went 
Up only minutely in cities, it rose 9 
in the suburbs. Suburban robberies alone 

17 percent over 1964. 

Last week, when the Commission met in 
Washington, the President asked for answers 
to several questions: 

Why is it that juvenile delinquency knows 
no economic or educational boundaries? 

Why is drug addiction spreading among 
youth? 

Why do one-third of all parolees revert to 
crime? 

Why does organized crime continue to 
expand? 

Why does one man commit a crime while 
his neighbor, in the same surroundings and 
circumstances, does not? 

In his to the Commission, the 
President did not dwell on organized crime. 

e more critical problem seems to be the 
Waves of unorganized, random, individual 
Crime—the assaults, often without purpose; 
the senseless and dangerous armed robberies; 
the inexplicable sex offenses; the burglaries 
and larcenies, the contagion of narcotics 
addiction: 

The President appointed a strong chalr- 
Man—Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach. The Commission was given 18 months 
to make studies and conduct hearings.. The 
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President asked specifically for recommenda- 
tions on how better to recruit and train law 


rehabilitating offenders, how to promote 
greater respect for the law and the officers 
who enforce it. 

The task is awesomely dificult. Few tasks 
are as important. 


Lowell Father Joins Daughter as Student 
at Lowell Tech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when we hear so much talk about drop- 
outs, it is rewarding to hear of men and 
women setting an example for young 
people by returning to school at sacri- 
fice in order to obtain a higher education. 

Mr. Jim Mavrogianis, a 46-year-old 
widower who resides at 337 Nesmith 
Street, Lowell, Mass., returned to school 
this week as a freshman at Lowell Tech- 
nological Institute. His daughter Caro- 
lyn is a junior at the institute and his 
other daughter Joan attends Lowell High 
School. 

Mr. Mavrogianis’ decision is a tribute 
to the importance of higher education in 
our society and to his own confidence and 
aspirations. I wish him every success in 
his college career. 

Under unanimous consent I insert an 
article about Mr. Mavrogianis by Betsy 
Barrett in the Lowell Sun in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

It’s Never Too LATE: LOWELL FATHER JOINS 
DAUHTER AS STUDENT AT LOWELL TECH 
(By Betsy Barrett) 

LowELL.—Jim Mavrogianis has cut him- 
self a big chunk of cake, but his two deter- 
mined daughters are about to see that he gets 
a chance to have that cake and eat it, too. 

Hereafter, these mornings, duty dictates 
mass exodus from the hearth at 334 Nesmith 
Street and start of a singular circumstance 
for a sturdy little trio single mindedly bent 
on education for the next several years. 

Carolyn Mavrogianis, 20, heading for the 
start of her junior year at Lowell Technologi- 
cal Institute, will be joined on campus this 
semester by her father, who has put other 
considerations aside to concentrate on stud- 
ies as a freshman with the class of 1969. 
Younger daughter Joan, 16, is a member of 
the junior class at Lowell High School with 
long-range plans for a career in law. 

The little family has become y 
used to operating as a unit since the death 
of Mrs. Mavrogianis last April. They func- 
tion comfortably in that capacity to a great 
extent and did so in planning a prophetic 
motor trip north this past summer. Destina- 
tion was Canada, with stops at Montreal, then 

and on to the World's Fair at 
Flushing before starting southward for a 
visit with the girl's uncle in North Carolina. 

The plan originally included a seaside 
finale at the Florida beaches. But Dad and 
the girls decided that after 2 weeks of sea- 
shore they would maximize their precious 
little time left with diversionary activity for 
their vacation windup. They elected instead 
to journey west to California with a frivolous 
side trip to Las Vegas. 
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It was while passing through the Nevada 
city en route home, Jim remembered that 
Peter Veves, brother of Butler Junior High 
School Principal Constantine Veves, had mi- 
grated there from Lowell over 15 years ago. 
He checked the telephone directory, con- 
firmed his recollection, and enjoyed subse- 
quent spontaneous visits to renew old ac- 
quaintance. Talk turned to occupation al- 
most immediately and the former Lowellian 
revelled in natural pride at announcing re- 
cent acquisition of a degree and passage of 
State board examinations in optometry. He 
delighted in revealing that he was at the 
moment gathering equipment in preparation 
for the opening of his own practice. 

The fact that Peter had labored for 8 
years educationally to achieve this goal and 
accomplished the deliberate feat withal hav- 
ing to make up credits for a high school 
diploma did little to dull apparent interest 
and considerable envy in the captain of the 
Mavrogianis ship. Subsequently, at inter- 
vals, he voiced amazement and respect to 
his daughters for his friend’s accomplish- 
ment and began to nurture his own long- 
dormant hopes regarding higher education. 

Jim had graduated from Tewksbury High 
School in 1937 and immediately gone to work 
to ald the financial pall that hung over his 
and many another home across the land of 
those depression years. Later he married, 
his two children came along, and the idea of 
college almost totally faded from view, In 
the years since, he has worked as cafe pro- 
prietor, been a doughnut man, and most re- 
cently worked at house painting as an oc- 
cupation. He has been a member of union 
painter Local No. 89, serving as its recording 
secretary, member of its executive board, 
clerk of the trial board, trustee, and sec- 
retary-treasurer in the health and welfare 
fund, and delegate to Lowell Building Trades 
Council. 

Still his overriding preoccupation has al- 
ways been an almost avocational interest 
in things mathematical. For a two-and-a- 
half-year period, several years back, he at- 
tempted juggling an exhausting work sched- 
ule with attendance at the LTI evening 
studies program. At that time the physical 
grind and taxing stress were too weighty a 
combination and regretfully he had to aban- 
don the schedule. 

Now the three have decided among them- 
selves that the best and only way to do the 
job is with total commitment and that’s the 
way it is to be, with the new freshman de- 
voting weekends exclusively to that which 
is labor's and weekdays solely to things that 
are Tech’s. 

Math is not offered at the institute cur- 
rently as a major field of study for freshmen, 
so he intends to major in physics, hopefully 
switching to the fayored mathematics as a 
specialized pursuit during the second aca- 
demic year. 

As far as adjustment to this new way of 
life is anticipated, the three Ma 
scholars expect slight modification, due 
mainly to the fact that Jim is often engaged 
in sharpening his mathematical wits help- 
ing his younger daughter. Joan, while ac- 
quitting herself admirably in that subject, 
these. days look increasingly away from 
Euclid and oftener toward Portia. Futuris- 
tically, she sealed her ambitions a year ago 
by winning a pair of oratorical contests and 
plans to attend Boston University when the 
time comes. Carolyn, a dean's list scholar 
in her 2-year college career, expects even- 
tually to attend graduate school and work 
ultimately with computers as a mathema- 
tican or physicist. A third member of the 
family, cousin Arthur Starr, 18, of Lunen- 
burg has started at the institute as a fresh- 
man as well, and came to live with the fam- 
ily g to sister Joan that the house 
will be “just like a dorm” before long. 

Carolyn, active at LTI as president of Phi 
Simma Rho sorority and treasurer of the 
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Phanar religious club there, will be busy 
immediately as a member of the Tech Orien- 
tation committee directing freshmen like 
her father in the first labyrinthian con- 
fusions. 

She speaks for the family in describing 
the general atmosphere of study at their 
home. It is agreed that in the months 
ahead they are apt to be fairly well house- 
bound, though it is not expected that their 
duties as choir members of the Transfigura- 
tion Greek Orthodox church each Sunday, 
will be affected. 

Dad will be doing most of the cooking 
though no voice was raised in dissent. 

Mostly they all expect that as the aca- 
demic press wears on and the group grids 
for the certain long haul, there will be an 
occasional call for help among the circle, one 
certain to be answered. Each is equally 
centain facing this private pursuit, that is 
how it will be. 

They are used to doing things as a fam- 
fly. The one exception. There was no ex- 
pectation of attending school as a family. 


WLCS Radio Station Stayed on the Air— 
Baton Ronge, State Capital of Louisi- 
ana, Was Exceedingly Fortunate in 
Having Radio Station WLCS Which 
Was the Only Station That Weathered 
the 150 Miles Per Hour Hurricane Betsy 
by Staying on the Air While All Tele- 
phones and Electric Power Went Out 
Near Midnight—WLCS Did a Great Job 
in Keeping All Citizens Informed When 
All Other Communications Went Out 
When Electric Power Went Of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
difficult for me to describe the great job 
that radio station WLCS did for the sec- 
ond largest city in Louisiana, our State 
capital, Baton Rouge, when all other 
radio stations, TV stations, and other 
means of communications completely 
ceased operation leaving WLCS as the 
only means of communication to give 
great comfort and aid to our people by 
informing them of the movement of the 
hurricane as well as on so many other 
important matters. 

Little did I know what I did in Octo- 
ber 1944, when the very existence of 
WLCS was hanging in the balance and I 
personally went over to see the Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications 
Commission to resurrect this application 
and urge that same be expedited so that 
WLCS could be a reality, that it would 
play as important a part over the years 
for the people of Baton Rouge as it has 
done and particularly as it did the night 
of the most horrible hurricane in all of 
our Nation’s history, as it was the only 
station that survived and continued to 
give the people of this great community 
news and communications on the terrible 
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hurricane that they so desperately 
wanted and needed. 

Mr. Speaker, the following account 
is just how and when it all came about 
as written by one of the station's em- 
ployees: 

Prom the time Betsy the hurricane creeped 
past the Florida Keys and wandered into the 
Gulf of Mexico, WLCS was setting up emer- 
gency power generators in preparation for 
possible effects of the storm in Baton 
Rouge—eflects we hoped would never come. 
One generator was Installed at the downtown 
studios, another at the transmitter facilities 
in Baker, La. 

Contacts were set up all over south Louisi- 
ana. One correspondent was positioned in 
the New Orleans weather bureau, another 
at the Baton Rouge weather bureau to supply 
direct information to the broadcast desk. 
Staff members were dispatched to low-lying 
Louisiana areas to feed firsthand informa- 
tion on evacuation, flooding, and storm 
damage. 

Private line communications were estab- 
lished with the Baton Rouge Red Cross co- 
ordinating unit to supply urgently needed 
shelter and food supply information should 
the time come when it would be needed. 
A WLCS newsman was stationed at the State 
civil defense emergency center in Baton 
Rouge from which all rescue, evacuation, and 
other emergency orders would be directed. 

As preparations for the big storm became 
the big news, these reports came in fast from 
our contacts. Then Betsy came. She struck 
with her howling 150-mile-per-hour winds 
first at the Louisiana coastal towns. Exclu- 
sive reports on damage and flooding came to 
the WLCS studios from the areas first sub- 
jected to the angry Betsy. Civil defense 
headquarters radioed orders. Our corre- 
spondent watched as the center rolled into 
operation and relayed fast and accurate de- 
tails of what was being done on the State 
level. In addition, the reporter obtained 
rare interviews with disaster officials as well 
as words of encouragement from Gov. John 
McKeithen and the promise of help from 
Federal officials including representatives 
from the Executive Office of the President. 

As the fury of the storm came to grief 
against the capital city after shocking New 
Orleans, powerlines citywide began to fall. 
Short wave towers bent and then crumpled 
in the wind. A city whose lights reflected 
for miles on the waters of the Mississippi 
was plunged into darkness. 

The U.S. Weather Bureau in Baton Rouge 
messaged before one of their bulletins to 
WLOCS, “you're all we have left, don't leave 
us now.” Soon afterwards communications 
faltered at the bureau. But realizing the 
bureau bulletins were of great importance, 
WLCS set up a method immediately of ob- 
taining citizens band broadcasts from a C-B 
unit parked outside the bureau. The ac- 
curate emergency weather information from 
the bureau continued to reach thousands of 
Baton Rougeons as they listened to WLCS— 
which by then was the only remaining sta- 
tion on the air. When the other six radio 
stations and two television stations were 
forced from the air waves by the storm, the 
auxillary generators at WLCS studios and 
transmitter chugged on. WLCS newsmen 
weathered Betsy's drenching rain, tree- 
breaking winds, fiying glass, limbs and 
sheets of tin and metal to fill the generators 
gasoline tank when the level dropped. Elec- 
trical wires popped overhead as yanked 
at them. But knowing the responsibility to 
Baton Rouge by keeping them informed dur- 
ing the storm, and realizing that we were 
their only hope of keeping tabs on the situ- 
ation, we knew we must not let those gen- 
erators stop running. 

Not only did WLSC maintain contact with 
the Baton Rouge weather bureau after most 
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communications within the city were lost, 
but also with the Miami, Fla, weather 
bureau. The New Orleans weather bureau 
communications lines had been punched out 
by the hurricane long before. 

In addition to weather information, WLCS 
received from hard to reach sources at times 
accurate and on-the-scene damage reports 
from civil defense officials, law officers, Red 
Cross workers and citizens in an undeter- 
mined number of towns already hit by 
Betsy before it reached the capital. Persons 
having fled to safety In Baton Rouge and 
leaving behind their homes and in some cases 
even part of their families later told us how 
much they appreciated WLCS letting them 
know what was happening back home. 

Hour after hour, personnel at WLCS, news- 
men, management, and even sales executives 
worked feverishly to gather and broadcast 
fast breaking news on the hurricane. Only 
two men could be spared for rest periods at 
any one time. The lucky ones managed a 
few hours’ sleep while the others worked 
on. The seemingly endless night wore on. 
Some of us did not even know when day- 
light came, as we worked inside by the light 
of a couple of small light bulbs attached to 
the generator power cable. 

During the course of the WLCS broadcast, 
over 400 public service announcements were 
made. Announcements such as pleas from 
the Red Cross, safety officials, and police as 
they tried to prevent looting. Hospitals is- 
sued requests for blood donors in order that 
they might build up their blood banks. 
Countless announcements food, 
water, power, telephones out of order, and 
damage to streets and houses were delivered 
on WLCS—the capital city’s only 24-hour 
station. 

Locations of shelters and members of sep- 
arated familles—Tips such as these were 
passed on repeatedly. Information was 
broadcast to children as well as adults con- 
cerning schools and the reshuffling of school 
and church activities. Without trying to 
alarm Baton Rouge but yet at the same time 
advise the city of potentially dangerous situ- 
ations, WLCS told of river barges drifting 
wild in the Mississippi River—barges that 
contained flammable gasoline and chlorine 
gas. Tugboats were also ripped from their 
mooring and quickly slipped beneath the 
rivers’ 8-foot waves as if to try to hide 
from Betsy. - 

Barges with liquid cargoes burst into flames 
and burned to the waterline. Others just 
seem to give up and slide to the bottom of 
the river. 

The top of one automobile was seen bob- 
bing up and down in the muddy waters while 
a WLCS newsman surveyed harbor conditions 
only a few steps from the WLCS studios. AS 
he watched and braced himself against the 
furious wind (to face the wind was like 
standing point blank in front of a shotgun 
that never quit firing tiny sand darts) barges 
and huge trees, even sections of piers, spun 
and then crashed into the sides of large 

ing vessels anchored at midstream, 
trapped by Betsy's 22-mile-an-hour pace. 

He turned and faced the city, where thou- 
sands had no communication except as one 
grateful listener wrote “one candle, one 
transistor radio, one voice from WLCS * * * 
our single source of comfort.” 

Still thousands more had not even this 
small comfort. Those with telephones which 
somehow were still working, called over and 
over throughout the night and morning: 
Over 7,000 telephone calls logged at WLOS, 
each presented a different situation and 2 
different question. Questions like, “Should I 
leave for a shelter? Where is the nearest 
shelter? Is our water contaminated? How 
can I report an electrical fire?” What to do? 
Where to turn? At WIS no one was turned 
away. Management answered every plea of 
transferred every request to the proper au- 
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thorities. Every single bit of Information 
concerning ald, comfort, relief or assistance 
was relayed by WLOS broadcasts and by the 
Meager remaining telephone communica- 


tions. 

Radio stations throughout Louisiana 
Worked just as feverishly. Few, however, 
Were fortunate enough to remain on the air 
throughout the emergency. 

The ingenuity and resourcefulness of this 
one 24-hour voice in Baton Rouge—WLCS— 
did much to alleviate suffering and distress 
in a time of need. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the WLCS story. 

Without this station, WLCS, Baton 
Rouge would have been a great city so 
helpless and completely without any com- 
Munication that the people would have 
suffered far greater than they did with 
the aid and comfort of one of the great- 
est radio station accomplishments in our 
time. 


The following are a few of the many 
letters that express the feeling of our 
People in the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict: 

Baton Rovce, La., 
September 10, 1965. 

Dear ALL WLCS PERSONNEL: Everyone at 
our house (and I’m sure everywhere else) 
Would like to thank you for the great job 
that you did during Hurricane Betsy. With- 
out our transistor radio we would have been 
Stranded, for we didn't have any electricity 
or telephone connection. We did have a 
flashlight and a candle, but that would have 
been of little comfort if it was not for the 
Tadio and your continuing service. 

Also I would like to especially thank Gene 
Nelson for broadcasting the Istrouma High 
and Lake Charles game. Some might have 
thought that this would disturb the hurri- 
Cane warnings, but you showed that both 
Could be done. Since I'm a student of 
Istrouma High School and didn’t get to go 
to the game (because the buses were can- 
celed) and also since we won, I was glad 
that Gene Nelson got to broadcast the game. 
When he does it we really seem to be there 
and it’s almost as good. 

I think you are the best radio station in 
Baton Rouge and from what I’ve heard (from 
my brother) in New Orleans also. A great 
big congratulations for everyone who helped 
in any way. 

A fan always, 

BARBARA BATES. 

P.S.—Best of luck always. 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1965. 

Dran WLCS: Let me be one of many to 
Congratulate and thank you for the wonder- 
Tul service you performed during the long 
night last night. 

I must admit that I am not a regular 

of your brand of music, but the 
Sound was most welcome last night, as was 
the regular reporting on “Betsy.” 

The public is not unaware of the sacrifices 
Made by your staff to contribute to the health 
and welfare of the residents of Baton Rouge. 

Thank you, everyone. 

Sincerely, 
GERALDINE C. BEAIRD. 
Baton Rover, LA., 
September 11, 1965. 

Dran Sms: Thanks so much for giving us 
every minute of the lastest news on Betsy. 

May God bless you all who helped. Thanks 


Always, 
Jack A. SCARDINAFLY. 
Port ALLEN, LA., 
September 10, 1965. 
Dran Sm: We would like to express our 
appreciation to you and your staff for the 
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coverage of Hurricane Betsy ali through the 
night. It gives ome a wonderful feeling of 
company and security through those long 
hours of waiting. 

You are to be commended for being so 
unselfish and also being away from your own 
loved ones all through these trying times. 

What a nice world this would be if every- 
one were as thoughtful of others as you and 
your staff have been. 

May God bless each and every one of you. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD ALEXANDER and 
FAMILY. 

Dran MEMBERS OF THE Srarr or WLOS: I 
would like to express mine and my family’s 
deep appreciation for your wonderful cover- 
age of Hurricane Betsy. We hardly had the 
transistor radio turned off a minute. I don't 
know how we and other families could have 
gotten along without you. I listen to 
WLCS all the time anyway rain or shine. 
All of our electricity and water are off, so 
we were quite dependant on yall. Thanks 
again. 

Sincerely, 
R. MASIE. 


Thank you for making our hours bearable. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Mumphrey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Mumphrey and family 
(Gerry, Jackie, Ginny, Mark, Pat, and 
Paul), Mr. and Mrs. Tony Mumphrey 
and family (Toni, Francis, Marty, 
Stevie, Peter, and Ursula, and one 
tired 1'1 transistor). 


Baton ROUGE, LA. 
September 10, 1965. 
WLCS Radio Station, 
Baton Rouge, La.: 

We are most grateful to your station for 
the wonderful reception we had during the 
entire storm. 

Many thanks to your staff. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Ina COUVILLION. 


To all the Rapio ANNOUNCERS OF WLCS: 
Thank you very much for your untiring 
work In your coverage of the hurricane. 
Thank God we have wonderful men like 
you. Only through your untiring efforts 
were we able to know what was going on 
throughout the night. 
Thanks again. 
é The LUKE FREMIA FAMILY. 


Baton ROUGE, LA., 
September 13, 1965. 
Rapto STATION WLCS. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
To Wom It May CONCERN: 

Just a little note to express our apprecia- 
tion to WLCS for keeping us so well informed 
all during the hurricane. Our electricity 
went out rather early in the evening so we 
were really dependent on our radio and WLCS 
certainly did not let us down. Not only did 
we get up-to-date information, but also the 
swinging music relieved the tension and 
pressure of the storm. 

Our electricity still has not been restored 
so we are still with you. Keep up the good 
work. Thanks again for keeping us company 
while Betsy was visiting us. 

Mrs. Louris O. CHEMIN. 
CLINTON, LA. 
September 14, 1965. 
WLCS Rapto STATION, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Dear Sms: Let me thank you and your sta- 
tion for staying on the air during hurricane 
Betsy. We could pick you up fairly well when 
all other communications from Baton Rouge 
were lost. 

Thanks again for the job well done. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS O, BEAUCHAMP. 
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Mr. Speaker, The story of what radio 
station WLCS did is now history but the 
appreciation, the gratitude of the people 
it helped will live on for the years to 
come. It was an amazing, a great, and 
a heroic job. 


The Rutherfords of Peoria, III. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
D Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as Charles 
Cleveland pointed out in his article of 
September 4, 1956, in the Chicago Daily 
News, one of the basic factors behind Pe- 
oria’s tremendous development and pro- 
gressive spirit in recent years is the plan- 
ning and use of private capital to cut 
away redtape and bureaucratic thinking. 
One Peoria family active in this move- 
ment are the Rutherfords. The afore- 
mentioned story goes into detail to men- 
tion the activities of this fine family. 
I am also pleased to state that Robert 
Rutherford's son, John, served as an in- 
tern in my office last summer. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Cleveland article at this point: 
FOREST PARK FOUNDATION: How THE RUTHER- 

FORDS Ficntr Civic LETHARGY 
(By Charles Cleveland) 

Prorta—The pilot banked the Piper 
Apache northwest to follow a strip of green. 

“That is the world's longest and nar- 
rowest park,” he said. 

The park was a 28-mile, 100-foot-wide 
Tight-of-way the Rock Island Railroad had 
deeded over to the Forest Park Foundation 
for a hiking and riding trail. 

The pilot, William L. Rutherford, is the 
foundation’s administrative vice president, 
a successful corporation attorney, a former 
member of the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion, and doer extraordinary. 

“It is amazing how much ts 95 percent ready 
to happen,” he says. And he his 
foundation as the 5 percent needed to get 
the ball > 

The foundation donated land—and the 
Kiwanis Club built an old-people’s home. 
It donated $5,000—and a corporation execu- 
tive built a planetarium for the city. 

This is just one aspect of Rutherford's 
war against civic lethargy. Part of it started 
27 years ago when the Rutherford family 
owned an impressive timberland and wanted 
FCC 
park. 

The district refused. It preferred a cash 
gift. 

Soon the Forest Park Foundation was es- 
tablished by Rutherford's father Leslie, a 
physician; his father-in-law, W. H. Som- 
mer, a pioneer industrialist, and Howard 
Kinsey, a Peoria businessman. 

The foundation's original purpose was to 
study and seek solutions for the problems of 
old age. Income from the original invest- 
ments and some donations has kept much of 
the capital intact despite multimillion-dollar 
projects, 

Fifty leading citizens in the central Illinois 
area are members of the foundation. A. W. 
Altorfer, Sr., is president of the board; Wil- 
Mam Rutherford's brother, Dr. Robert Ruth- 
erford is secretary; Dr. J. C. Lockhart is as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer; and Arthur 
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J. Hoist, National Football League official is 
administrator. 

The foundation has made more than 150 
grants that exceed $2,800,000. Among early 
projects were the Forest Park Home, a 114- 
bed hospital, and institutes of physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation at St. Francis and 
Methodist Hospitals. 

These are nationally known centers for 
helping crippled children to walk and dis- 
abled persons to regain use of limbs. 

The geriatrics rehabilitation program of 
the Public Aid Commission was initiated with 
foundation support. 

This is another aspect of Rutherford's phi- 
losophy: Government is rarely able to pioneer 
ideas, but private capital can show the way. 

Working on problems of the aged and dis- 
abled led the foundation into landscaping, 
city-beautiful, and cleanup programs under 
the concept that hospital surroundings are 
vital to patient care. 

And just another step put the foundation 
into open lands activity. This is a program 
for setting aside parklands and wildlife areas 
before they all disappear under subdivider 
bulldozers. 

Five years ago, Rutherford got local offi- 
cials in Peoria, Tazewell, and Woodford 
Counties to draw up a tricounty recreational 

lan. 

P Under Dunois Jaw a park district can own 
land anywhere in the State. Working 
through the individual park districts and the 
county boards of supervisors, a goal was set 
of 30,000 acres of parkland by 1980. 

By Christmas the foundation hopes to be 
halfway to its goal. 

The foundation again provided the drive 
to get things rolling. Rutherford began by 
buying the Koerner farm and other desirable 
plots in the tricounty area. 

Some lands were turned over directly to 
local governments. Others were sold at 
greatly reduced prices. The Federal Govern- 
ment, which regards the program as one of 
the country’s best, provides 30 percent of the 
funds for the p 

Individuals also have given the foundation 
desirable land or have sold it at a fraction 
of its value. One small businessman, for ex- 
ample, knowingly took $11,000 less than the 
value of his land. 

The Rutherford plan involves a “green 
delt“ around the city with facilities for 
hiking, camping, winter sports, and other 
recreation. 

Within the city, the plan involves golf 
courses and other recreational facilities in- 
cluding a nature wildlife park. 

Suitable ski slopes are being sought now. 

There are impressive side benefits to the 
program. For example, one part of the park 
program outside the city will preserve a nat- 
ural watershed, which in time probably will 
be the area's principal source of water. 

As part of Rutherford’s program of gentle 
persuasion, he has found that showing key 
people the results of successful programs is 
the most effective argument. 

A developer was flown to California to see 
how one of his projects could be beautified. 
Last year, a group of influential Peoria citi- 
zens was flown to Europe to see what can 
be done with parks and waterfront areas. 

On Tuesday, 32 city and State leaders will 
embark on a 15-day tour of parks in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Austria. 

Included in the party are Ray Simon, 
Chicago's corporation counsel; Jack Touhy, 
speaker of the Illinois House; Paul Powell, 
secretary of State; George Dunne, finance 
chairman of the Cook County board, a num- 
ber of State legislators, and several mem- 
bers of the Peoria park board. 

Rutherford believes the individuals in this 
group will return as enthusiastic spokes- 
men for the idea of preserving and beautify- 
ing the American countryside. 
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Rutherford is a dreamer. He dreams of 
the future when his grandchildren will have 
unspoiled forestland and green recreation 
lands, thanks to the efforts of the founda- 
tion and similar groups. 

But he's a practical dreamer. As he banked 
the Apache left and pointed down, he said: 
owns that land. He doesn’t know 
it yet but he’s going to donate it to us.” 

Further ahead was an abandoned quarry. 
He would like to buy it for a bathing and 
boating facility. 

He will meet soon with mayors of towns 
along the 28-mile hiking facility to plan 
for its development as a good neighbor.“ 

“It'll be good for the businessmen, too,” 
Rutherford says. 

All the time, he is planning ahead and 
showing local governments how private cap- 
ital can cut away redtape and bureaucratic 
thinking. 

“I tried it the other way for 20 years and 
got nowhere,” Rutherford said. “This trip 
to Europe will give this group 2 weeks to 
do nothing but think ahead 20 years. 

“Then, when we get back 

He was off again, dreaming a new dream. 


Dr. Schweitzer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Newton Kansan which appro- 
priately expresses the admiration of 
most Americans for the humanitarian 
contributions made so unselfishly by the 
late Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 

The editorial follows: 

Dr. SCHWEITZER 


All of the world mourns the death last 
weekend of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, one of 
the truly great men of the 20th century. 

Dr. Schweitzer did not achieve greatness 
as most men did. Instead of choosing a 
career in music or in art or in theology and 
à life of comparative ease in the great cities 
of the world, he chose to serve his fellow 
men in a missionary hospital in central 
Africa, 

He could have achieved fame and fortune 
either as a musician or as an artist, for he 
had much more than the average talent in 
both flelds. Or he might have been one of 
the great theologians of the day, for his 
philosophical works are widely read. 

But for him, service to mankind meant 
living in the steaming, pestilence-ridden 
jungles of Africa treating the illnesses and 
injuries of a primitive people and enduring 
many of their hardships with them. 

By doing so he made more friends for the 
white man in Africa than did the others 
who came to exploit the land and the 
natives. 

He did not earn as much money as the 
exploiters, nor was he eyer able to live in 
ease as Many of them were able to do so in 
their later lives. 

You can be certain; however, that his in- 
fluence on the Dark Continent was as great 
as that of the exploiters. 

And his influence was a bright spot in a 
time and on a continent when the activities 
of other white men were distinguished not 
by service but by selfishness. 
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Wolff Stamp Inquiry Deepens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Mr. Ed Wimmer in the Cincinnati 
Enquirer of Monday, September 13, 1965: 
WOLFF STAMP INQUIRY DEEPENS—VEIL OVER 

BONANZA BILLIONS IS LIFTING 
(By Ed Wimmer) 

When Congressman LESTER L. Worrr 
(Democrat of New York), mailed a friendly 
invitation to U.S. trading stamp companies 
to “come to Washington and let us hear what 
you have to say,” he not only was told to 
mind his own business, but most of the let- 
ters were returned to him unopened. An of- 
ficial of the giant in the industry wrote, in 
efect: 

“We have neither the money nor the time 
to invest in any exploration of the trading 
Stamp business, which is a matter between 
us and our retailers and no concern of the 
Congress.” 

Congressman Worrr. however, is no man 
to ignore when the prestige of a Congress- 
man or & congressional invitation is flaunted. 
He also believes it the duty of Congress to 
free the American marketplace of any evil 
practice that. harms the consumer, or tends 
to dry up opportunities for individuals to 
succeed on their own initiative in a free and 
open society. 

After warning the trading stamp com- 
panies he intended to go to the bottom of 
the whole issue, he wired a second invitation 
to officials to attend a probing session, which 
this writer and other witnesses (including 
chainstore executives) not only appeared 
and applauded, but urged a full-scale investi- 
gation. 

As Sylvia Porter put it, Mr. Wo.rr wants to 
know what happens to the $50 million annu- 
ally, or more, salted away to redeem stamps 
that will never be redeemed. What consum- 
ers are paying for premiums bought with 
stamps? How much do stamps add to the 
cost of living? What are they doing to farm 
income, and whether or not the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee should hold a 
full-dress probe. 

During my own testimony, Members of the 
House tried to justify stamps as a legitimate 
promotional device, an exercise of free enter- 
prise, and a matter for homemakers to settle. 
One House Member tried to swamp me (un- 
successfully) with the prostamp claims that 
proof of coercion of dealers by 
stamp company representatives and oll com- 
pany salesmen, is insignificant or does not 
exist, which was answered by affidavits and 
promises of additional testimony of service 
station dealers who would attest to coercion 
bordering on gangsterism. 

Of utmost significance is the intent of 
Congressman Wo rr to determine how much 
advertising in billions of trading stamp cata- 
logs has been paid for by the suppliers. How 
many free stamps the biggest givers have re- 
ceived for special promotions. What the big 
givers are paying for stamps. What methods 
have been used to halt passage of legislation 
curbing stamp company abuses. How many 
small businesses have gone broke under the 
avalanche of stamp promotions and coercive 
alliance, and what has happened to the “bil- 
lion dollars put away in 15 years for stamp 
redemption of never-to-be-redeemed * * +.” 
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Giant Safeway has called stamps a racket, WASHINGTON REPORT FROM CONGRESSMAN Typical of some statements by public of- 


scheme, and fraud in full-page ads. The 
Dominion Stores in Canada used a 16-col- 
umn heading to invite—"Yankee Stamp 
Racketeers Go Home.” A president of the 

Co. called them a disease. Grand 
Union's president labeled them “squirrel 
food.” Two big oil companies blasted their 
competitors for going into stamps as destroy- 
ers of product identity and the stability of 
dealerships. 

A. & P's former president declared stamps 
a drain on civilization, Every chamber of 
commerce in the State of Washington wrote 
letters to their legislators to keep the Wash- 
ington stamp license law on the statute 
books. The president of Colonial Stores 
(Albers in Cincinnati) said there is no 
chance to absorb stamp costs, 

Dr. Robert N. Strotz, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, supported this admission when he 
termed the testimony of Dr. Eugene Beam, 
8. & H. official, as inadequate; his statistical 
Analysis superficial; and the interpretation 
given his reports completely unwarranted. 

Such a view as that of Dr. Strotz would be 
fully vindicated by any penetrating study of 
the stamp business, and out of it 
should come at least prohibition of the word 
free, and an end to discriminatory practices 
and hoarding of tax-free dollars. Further- 
More, the charges against both stamp and 
certain oil companies who have worked to- 
gether in forcing dealers to take on or rein- 
State stamp plans, ought to be ended, and 
with the price wars what they are, few in- 
dependents in any field will be able to afford 
Stamp plans for long. 

Peter Volid, president of King Korn Stamp 
Co., turned loose a regiment of stamps sales- 
men to sign up independent food dealers in 
the areas where he lost chain accounts, brag- 
Sing that the market would be saturated 
With King Korn—which, he said, would prob- 
ably force the chains to return to the fold. 
He even went so far as to promise their rein- 
Statement, despite the drive to sign up in- 
dependents who are usually given exclusive 
territory. 

All in all, the case against stamps is pretty 
well summed up in a 1915 decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, which reads: 


Which have their impulse, as we have said, 
in immediate and definite desires, having 
definite and measurable results. There may 
be in ordinary transactions at times, reckless 
buying, but it is not provoked or systema- 
tized by the seller. It is the incidents which 
Give character to the business, affecting it 
with evil, provoking therefore against it, the 
power of the State. The complainants 
(stamp companies) have given reasoning to 
the mere mechanism of the schemes alone, 
and not enough force to their insidious po- 
tentialities.”” 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to 
include my newsletter to the people of 
the seventh District of Alabama for Au- 
gust 23, 1965: 


Jim MARTIN, SEVENTH DISTRICT, ALA. 
FARM BILL HURTS ALABAMA FARMERS 


The liberal Democrats in control of Con- 
gress, Jumping at the crack of the whip by 
Lyndon Johnson and his Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Orville Freeman, struck another 
blow at the farmers of Alabama and the 
southeast by passing the confusion known 
as the omnibus farm bill. The vote was 221 
to 172. I voted against the bill on final pass- 
age because it wili hurt the farmers and the 
economy of Alabama. 


During the 4 days of debate on the bill 
we were able to make some very slight 
imporvements in it. I fought for and voted 
for amendments to the cotton provision of 
the bill to permit released cotton acreages 
to be reapportioned across the county lines. 
We were also able to save the one-price cot- 
ton system which is essential to saving the 
jobs of Alabama workers in the cotton mills. 


OVERALL BILL DISCRIMINATORY 


In spite of these improvements the over- 
all farm bill penalizes Alabama and sets the 
stage for moving cotton farming to the west. 
This is the real purpose behind the farm 
bill, In a news story in the Birmingham 
Post-Herald of August 16 it was pointed out 
the small farms in Alabama are disappearing. 
This bill will hasten th ‘ay when the small 
cotton farmer in our area is through. 


The Montgomery Advertiser, in an August 
16 editorial, pointed out that this bill is 
going to cost Alabama cotton growers $75 
million. The editorial was based on figures 
released by Alabama Agriculture Commis- 
sioner Todd who calculates the Democrat 
farm bill will cut Alabama’s cotton allot- 
ment from 969,000 to 435,000 acres. A 
Democrat Congress and a Democrat President 
will be the authors and finishers of Ala- 
bama cotton agriculture. This is something 
to remember when you are asked to 3 
the antipoverty, big welfare 
Lyndon Johnson's Great Society. 8 
cotton farmers well may ask, great for 
whom?“ 


SUPPORT YOUR POLICE DEPARTMENT 


In a memorandum circulated in Cuba be- 
fore the Communist revolution the first point 
i- the formula for revolution was to dis- 
credit the police in every way by causing in- 
cidents which will lead to arrest and then 
by charging police brutality.” The program 
now being carried on in the United States by 
Martin Luther King and others is following 
this formula to the letter whether King and 
those who constantly criticize the police 
know it or not. The shameful riots in Los 
Anegies in which screaming mobs burned 
and robbed and murdered had not even 
ended before Martin King was charging po- 
lice brutality and demanding the firing of 
one of the Nation's finest police chiefs. 

In a statement to Co: last week I 
called for a return to law and order and sup- 
port of the police and other law enforcement 
officers whom we ask to risk their lives to 
protect us, Lyndon Johnson should make 
an unequivocal statement that law and order 
will be maintained and then stand by his 
statement instead of excuses for the 
criminals. The time is long past due when 
the President should make such a statement. 
He should make it clear that the police de- 
partments of this Nation will not be sacri- 
ficed to appease criminals. If, for political 
expediency, the President will not stand 
firmly behind our law enforcement officials, 
it’s time the good people of this country did 
and that we let the rapists, robbers, murder- 
ers, and those who urge them on that we sup- 
port the police in their defense of law and 
order and the lives and property of decent 
citizens. 


ficials excusing the crime wave in Los Angeles 
is one by CLAYTON POWELL, of 
New York, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
The statement goes through the same 

that the criminals were not to blame, 
but they act that way because they are poor 
and underprivileged. The startling thing 
is the last paragraph in the Congressman's 
statement: “Negroes in the North know the 
truth of these statements and are embittered 
by the absence of official action directed to- 
ward a solution of these problems. Until a 
comprehensive and massive attack on north- 
ern sub rosa racial hatred is undertaken, un- 
til all of us force ourselves to come to grips 
with the fact that the poverty of the north- 
ern Negro is totally different from the pov- 
erty of the southern Negro and in some re- 
spects even worse, Los Angeles is only the 
beginning of a long series of rioting and law- 
lessness not only this summer but in the 
many summers to come.” 

There is a gigantic task ahead for America 
and one to which I subscribe. It has been 
pointed out that the poverty in the Watts 
district of Los Angeles is due to the fact 
that most of the better jobs that are avail- 
able require a level of education the Negro 
poor do not have and which will take at 
least another generation to acquire. We do 
do need a massive national education pro- 
gram to give all citizens equal opportunity 
to get good jobs. But we won't achieve that 
goal through demonstrations, riots, and the 
continued threat of future violence, or by 
fostering hatred between blacks and whites. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS ANNOUNCED BY KING 

In the 8 months I have served in 
I have come to accept the fact that an- 
nouncements of Federal projects and grants 
in my district are always given to the Demo- 
crat Senators first, but I think it's going a 
little too far when programs in my own 
congressional district are announced by 
Martin Luther King. In a story from the 
Los Angeles Times of August 12, reporting 
on the convention of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference in Birmingham, Ala., 
it was stated: “Dr. King also reported that 
the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity this 
week approved a $60,000 grant for an SCLC 
program which provides special summer 
tutoring for Negro high school students and 
graduates to help them pass college entrance 
exams. SCLC also was instrumental in ob- 
taining a poverty program for Gadsden, Ala. 
‘Six other poverty programs are at various 
states of development and others are antici- 
pated,’ Dr. King said.” (quote from American 
Enterprise Institute). 

I guess we should ask Sargent Shriver, 
Attorney General Katzenbach and the Presi- 
dent, “when was King elected to public office 
and by whom?” 

FOR ALABAMA SENATOR'S INFORMATION 

The junior Senator from Alabama and sev- 
eral of his editorial supporters in the State 
continue to try to prove me wrong in stat- 
ing that individual neighborhoods may be 
integrated under Federal housing laws. For 
the enlightenment of the Senator and those 
who take him at his word, I point to an item 
in the Washington Daily News of August 19, 
1965: 

“PRIVATE HOMES For PUBLIC HOUSING 

“The National Capitol Housing Authority 
will ask the Commissioners for approval and 
the Federal Housing Administration for 
money to rent or buy 500 homes on the pri- 
vate market in the next 2 years for public 
housing units.” 

Sincerely, 
Jr MARTIN, 
Member of Congress. 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, col- 
umnist Aaron Einfrank, whose articles 
appear in a cross section of papers 
across the country, recently reported his 
obseryations in Hungary which I insert 
in the Recorp at this point. In view 
of the fact that the Johnson adminis- 
tration is dramatizing its decision to re- 
ward Communist aggression in Vietnam 
and Cuba by helping Red dictatorships 
via trade agreements, Mr. Einfrank's 
comments on Hungary are especially 
appropriate. 

Moop or HunGary TODAY 
(By Aaron Einfrank) 

Better take with a grain of salt this talk 
about relaxation“ and “liberalization” sup- 
posedly going on in Iron Curtain countries. 
This is my advice after having recently 
visited Eastern Europe. 

Hungary is a good case in point. Nine 
years after the 1956 anti-Communist rebel- 
lion, Hungary is still a country occupied by 
Soviet troops and governed by a Communist 
Party which does not have the support of 
the majority. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if the 
85,000 Soviet troops in the Hungarian coun- 
tryside were to be withdrawn, there would be 
a sequel to 1956. This is all the more ex- 
traordinary because the Communist govern- 
ment is not the same vicious, totalitarian 
regime which existed before the revolution. 

What has evolved here in the last 9 years 
is a sullen truce between an unpopular re- 
gime, supported by Soviet military might, 
and the majority of Hungarians who have 
little inclination for being part of the Red 
bloc, 

The government doesn’t press the people 
too much, and in return the people don't 
make too much trouble. Both the govern- 
ment and the average Hungarian man in the 
street knows that any wrong move on the 
part of the government or the people could 
bring the Soviet tanks rampaging back to 
Budapest. 

The result of this static situation, I found, 
is that Hungary is a country going to seed 
economically. No one cares and no one tries. 
The biggest hope of most Hungarians is to 
take a vacation out of the country (they are 
now allowed to have tourist visas) . 

The main reason why tourists 
return to Hungary is that they love their 
country, and in fact have nowhere else to 
go— unless they want to endure the uncer- 
tain life of the political refugee. 

It’s true that the secret police are no 
longer murdering people. In fact, the main 
goal of the Hungarian Communist Party is 
not to rock the boat. The impres- 
sion one gets in Hungary is that of the 
party hacks holding on to power in the 
midst of the worst sort of inefficiency and 
stupid administration. 

Adding to the government's economic diffi- 
culties are the trade unions. After the 1956 
upheaval, in which many workers took up 
arms against the Reds, the government did 
everything to butter up the unions, even to 
the point of permitting extraordinary exam- 
ples of featherbedding and inefficiency. The 
current attempt by the government to im- 
prove the economic picture in Hungary is 
foundering on this prounion policy which 
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does not exist in Communist states such as 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

The biggest threat to Communist rule here 
is that the average Hungarian can look across 
the border to neutral Austria and elsewere 
in the West and compare the prosperity in 
the free world with backwardness in this 
Communist . This is bound to 
rankle the majority who feel themselves part 
of Western culture but deprived of the West- 
ern way of life by cruel chance. 

What are the chances of another revolu- 
tion in the near future? Not much, I'd say. 
The Hungarians who fought in 1956 know 
they were betrayed by the West and par- 
ticularly by the United States which refused 
to back up all the big talk about liberating 
Eastern Europe. The Hungarians don't seem 
to be willing to start another bloodbath—at 
least as long as the party hacks keep their 
place. 

Hungary had a revolution in 1848 and an- 
other one in 1956. Both failed but both 
lighted a beacon’ of freedom for the rest 
of the world. In spite of the grim, spiritless 
atmosphere here, it would be wise to accept 
the judgment of a Scandinavian Ambassa- 
dor who told me: 

“The Hungarians have lost much, but 
they haven't lost their honor.” 


Du Pont Estate Taxes 
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HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, when the House was consider- 
ing the question of a rule on H.R. 7371, 
a bill to remove an exemption from the 
Bank Holding Company Act, there was 
conversation in the debate to the effect 
that 8 million tax-exempt dollars were 
going to the Du Ponts in Florida. Need- 
less to say, the allegation that this much 
money was going to anyone, tax exempt, 
should properly arouse the interest of 
this body. It aroused mine. 

Upon careful examination of the rec- 
ords presented in the hearings to the 
committee, I found only one person re- 
ceiving more than $30,000 a year from 
the estate: Mrs. Jessie Ball du Pont, 
widow of Alfred I. du Pont. Under the 
terms of her late husband’s will she re- 
ceives a primary annuity of $200,000 a 
year, and from a residual annuity of 
currently approximately $8 million a 
year, she receives 88 percent. From the 
total residual annuity 12 percent is irre- 
vocably assigned to the Nemours Founda- 
tion, a charitable nonprofit foundation 
donating funds primarily to assistance 
and research in the prevention of crip- 
pling in children, these funds now in 
the amount of approximately one million 
dollars annually, Except for this 12 per- 
cent paid to charity the remainder of 
the income from the estate is taxed at 
regular personal income tax rates. 

Copies of canceled checks payable to 
the District Director of Internal Revenue 
which I have in my possession show that 
Mrs. du Pont pays almost $5 million a 
year in Federal personal income taxes, 
contrary to what has been said about the 
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taxability of the amounts she receives. 
None of the money she or any other per- 
son receives from the estate gets any spe- 
cial tax treatment. She is, incidentally, 
one of the most philanthropic of all 
Americans and gives generously to a wide 
field of charities, after she pays her taxes. 

I have also learned the Du Pont estate 
is one of the Nation’s great tax revenue 
sources. In the past 15 years alone the 
estate has paid out more than $120 mil- 
lion in Federal income taxes, and more 
than $37 million in taxes to State, county, 
and city governments located in some 19 
States, 

When you stop and think about the 
gigantic sum of money this Du Pont es- 
tate has paid to our State and National 
Governments I cannot see how anyone 
can say there is not anything percolating 
down to the general population. Fur- 
thermore, the ultimate beneficiaries, 
after death of individuals who pay in- 


-come taxes, will be charitable, primarily 


in the field of combating crippling among 
children. 

Finally, I would like to observe that 
the pending legislation, H.R. 7371, would, 
as far as I can see, have no bearing or 
effect upon these tax matters because it 
has no relation to taxes in any way 
whatsoever. 


United States Pays the Piper, United 
Nations Calls the Tune 
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HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include an editorial by Mr. Cliff Smith, 
publisher of the Herald American news- 
papers of southern California. 

Mr. Smith continues to bring to the 
attention of the public the futility of de- 
pending upon the United Nations to re- 
solve the problems of the free world. 

The fact is that since the close of 
World War II in 1946, the United States 
has lost its outstanding position held at 
that time. This includes military, eco- 
nomic, and diplomatic strength. 

The editorial follows: 

Untrep STATES PAYS THE PIPER UNITED 

NATIONS CALLS THE TUNE 

Slowly but surely the Communist boys are 
taking over completely in the United Nations. 

Slowly but surely the United States is 
paying the bulk of the bills. 

The latest gimmick now is that our new 
Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr. Gold- 
berg, will try and fix it up with the United 
Nations so that our dear friends, the Rus- 
sians, will be able to vote without paying 
their dues. It would be real interesting to 
find out just why it is so necessary to the 
welfare of the United States that the Rus- 
sians be forgiven the dues which they owe. 

The United States has always paid the 
largest share and as time goes on it pays an 
increasingly large share of the expenses of 
the United Nations. It certainly seems to 
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this writer to be like a person paying the 
to hang him. 

According to the information given out by 
many reliable sources, we seem to be mak- 
ing fairly good progress in South Vietnam, 
and our campaign of taking North Vietnam 
apart is progressing very well. The news re- 
leases, however, from Washington are not as 
reassuring. This writer wonders whether or 
not President Johnson is losing the intestinal 
fortitude which he had and is succumbing 
to the combined pressure of the United Na- 
tions and the pacifists. 

The United Nations ruined our chances of 
winning in Korea. The United Nations did 
not get the credit for being defeated in 
Korea. We, the United States, got the credit. 
We furnished most of the men, we furnished 
all of the money, and we let the United Na- 
tions put the blight on the whole project. 

The Bay of Pigs was well planned under 
President Eisenhower, and everything was 
Understood. The troops were to get adequate 
air cover and air projection, without which 
mo army could be successful nowadays. 
When the actual invasion started, at the 
last minute air cover was canceled, fore- 
dooming this little army to extinction or 
surrender. 


Population 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the September 18, 1965, 
New Republic magazine serves to illus- 
trate one of the ways the question of 
family planning is being defined and 


the human problem of unwanted, un- 
cCared-for children. 


I welcome the comments of my col- 


leagues and others concerned with this 
Problem. 


The article follows: 
SAFE BUREAUCRATIC DECISION 


One way to help poverty-stricken families 
make a better go of it would be for the 
Poverty program to tell the women about 
birth control and provide them with devices 
if wanted. And the antipoverty war has 
t about $300,000 for birth-control pro- 
grams in half a dozen places. But there is 
hitch to these efforts. The poverty pro- 
on its own, set rules forbidding the use 
of its funds for dissemination of birth-con- 
trol devices or drugs to unmarried women or 
married women not living with their hus- 
bands. Mr. Pat Moynihan, the former As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, pointed out in his 
Study on the Negro family that about one- 
quarter of such families are headed by women 
Who don't live with their husbands. These 
Women, living in crowded two-room slum 
flats, surrounded by children they can’t care 
for properly, are the source of the surging 
Negro birth rate. Surely the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity should make available 
the same family planning opportunities to 
Poor single women, whether white or Negro, 
as well as married women. 

In explaining the origin of this policy, an 
Official at the poverty program said the agency 
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had to decide whether the real needs of these 
women ou the possibility that by 
giving them birth-control materials the OEO 
might actually be encouraging illicit sex. It 
decided the latter was the case, 


Statement of Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
Before the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Mental Retardation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the state- 
ment of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, of 
New York, before the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Mental Retardation in 
New York City on September 9, 1965: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY 

BEFORE THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

ON MENTAL RETARDATION, SEPTEMBER 9, 1965 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it gives me great pleasure to come 
before the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Mental Retardation. This committee has 
done as much or more for mentally retarded 
New Yorkers as any other agency of govern- 
ment. And I would like to pay special re- 
spects to Senator Kraf, under whose able 
chairmanship the committee steered 50 
much legislation to passage in the legisla~ 
ture this year; and to Senator Conklin, who 
has led the way for many years—and still 
does. 

So I am pleased to come here; but I am 
not happy at much of what I have come to 
say. I have within the past week visited 
two of the largest State institutions for the 
care of the mentally retarded. I was 
shocked and saddened by what I saw there. 

There are young children slipping into 
blankness and lifelong dependence. 

There are crippled children without ade- 
quate medical attention or rehabilitative 
therapy. 

There are retarded children living in the 
midst of severely disturbed adults, 

There are children and young adults with- 
out education and training programs ade- 
quate to prepare them for life in the com- 
munity. 

And there are many—far too many—living 
in filth and dirt, their clothing in rags, in 
rooms less comfortable and cheerful than 
the cages in which we put animals in a zoo— 
without adequate supervision or a bit of 
affection—condemned to a life without hope. 

In the State of New York, in the year 
1965, such conditions are intolerable. I will 
this morning go further into the conditions 
at these institutions, and the reasons for 
their existence. But at the outset, I want 
to make clear that all of us bear full respon- 
sibility for these people and the lives they 
lead. Like children, and like the sick and 
the crippled, the retarded need our help. 

And they have a right to our help. 

For they have the same rights as others— 
to the fullest possible development of their 
capacity to learn and work and live—and 
to their simple dignity as human beings. 

We hear a great deal, these days, about 
civil rights, and civil liberties, and equality 
of opportunity, and justice. But there are 
no civil rights for young retarded adults— 
when they are denied the protection of the 
State education law which commands that 
all other children must receive an education. 
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There are no civil liberties for those put 
in the cells of Willowbrook, living amidst 
brutality, and human excrement, and in- 
testinal disease. 

There is no equality of opportunity for 
the retarded when they are not trained for 
jobs which they can do. 

Without civil rights, or liberties, or oppor- 
tunity, there is no justice. 

Nobody who has ever raised a child would 
want him to live for a moment as thousands 
5 = mentally retarded now live in New 

ork. 

T ask you all to think of the inmates of 
these institutions as the children they are, 
whatever the age of their bodies—children 
who have done no wrong, children who 
through no action or fault of their own have 
been placed in circumstances for which all of 
us in the State of New York are responsible. 

First look at the way they sleep. Wards 
built for 40 patients have 80 or more; some 
I saw, with a certified capacity of 80 when 
they were built in the 19th century, now 
hold nearly twice that number. Beds liter- 
ally cover the entire floor, with 3 inches 
between them; one aisle goes up the center— 
but there are two rows of beds on each side 
of it. Patients in Willowbrook must walk 
on other patients’ beds to get to their own. 

is, of course, no room in such a ward 
for personal possessions—for any shred of 
individuality—for a toy, or same clothing, or 
a book, Think of how our own children of 
5 of 6 or 9 treasure their possessions—and 
think of them without any such possessions, 
or of any they do possess locked always in a 
closet. 

And what do they do during the day? 
Many just rock back and forth. They grunt 
and gibber and soil themselves. They take 
off their clothes. They struggle and quarrel, 
though great doses of tranquilizers usually 
keep them quiet and passive. But, for the 
most part, they sit too often in dimness and 
gloom, and idlenes and stench, staring at 
the wall or an attendant, or an occasional 
strange visitor. 

They sit in dayrooms and the dayrooms 
I saw at Willowbrook are without a book or a 
toy or a game, without anything to stimulate 
or distract the minds of these children, save, 
in some places, a blaring television eet. 
There are playrooms, 1 for every 4 wards, 
which can be used by one ward at a time; 
and they are locked up after 3 in the after- 
noon. 

Even for the children—at Willowbrook or 
Rome—I saw no toys, mi or evening; 
just children, rolling or sitting or capering 
on the floor. 

The absence of toys—the lack of organized 
play—is not a light matter. Children learn 
by play. It is play with toys that teaches 
them control of objects, so that they can 
grow up to work with them. It is organized 
play with other children that teaches them 
to accommodate and protect themselves in a 
world with other people, so that they may 
one day return to the community. Without 
proper play from the moment they open 
their eyes, children cannot develop to their 
full capacity. Without it, these children are 
doomed to a life of dependence—the hope- 
less and hapless adult inmates of the future. 

The complete lack of physical play is most 
acute, perhaps, for those children who are 
severely physically handicapped. Many of 
these children remain all day in their beds, 
or in little carts—withcut exercise, without 
appetite, without strength, wasting away to 
permanent physical disability and near- 
death. At Willowbrook, in a wing housing 
200 children, of whom at least a third seemed 
to be physically handicapped, there is only a 
tiny room perhaps 12 feet long and 6 feet 
across—devoted to physical therapy. Its 
only equipment is a small wooden walkway 
and three boxes in which children may 
stand; and because of a lack of trained per- 
sonnel, only seven children may be treated in 
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a day. On the staff at Willowbrook, with 1,000 
children under the age of 7, there is not a 
single certified pediatrician. 

The absence of a pediatrician is but one 
instance of the shocking understaffing at 
these institutions. The director of Willow- 
brook needs 52 recreation workers; he has 7. 
Many low-functioning patients there see the 
world outside their dayrooms only when a 
summer intern takes them out. But the 
summer interns will return to school in a 
week; where will the director then find the 
staff to take these patients outside? 

The State institutions are supposed to 
offer safety and protection to the retarded, 
but sometimes they are not much safer than 
the outside. There are too few attendants, 
they are too busy to watch carefully enough, 
they are too often absent. In the last year 
at Willowbrook, five patients have died un- 
natural deaths. 

Two of these deaths dramatically illus- 
trate the dangers of overcrowding and in- 
adequate staffing. One patient was burned 
in a shower by another retarded patient; he 
was in a wheelchair as the result of earlier 
shower burns. Another boy, a low-function- 
ing retardate, was killed by an older, more 
capable boy—who was put in with the slower 
boys as punishment. 

This practice—universally condemned by 
all authorities—persists, There is a 12-year- 
old boy, robust and not deeply retarded, in 
the low-functioning adult wards in Willow- 
brook. We were told that he is there because 
he was unruly, and hit attendants. But he 
has been in the adult ward for 5 years—since 
he was 7 years old. So he probably func- 
tions less well than he would if he had been 
with his proper group; and if he is in fact 
unruly, he will shortly be dangerous to the 
lower-functioning disturbed adults with 
whom he now is kept. Here is another life 
soon to be wasted irretrievably—for punches 
thrown 5 years before. Why is he in this 
ward? Because there is no adequate pro- 
vision for housing or attending him and the 
other unruly patients. 

All these shortcomings—from toys to out- 
door recreation to staff to crowded beds— 
make it far harder than it should be to train 
young adult patients for a role in the com- 
munity. These shortcomings are reinforced 
by a lack of adequate job training and edu- 
cation. And the result is that far too few 
ever leave these places, to go either to half- 
way houses or to their families. 

For example, in one ward of ambulatory 
adults at Willowbrook—these are retarded 
patients with IQs over 50, able to dress and 
feed and wash themselves only 20 out of 312 
males work as much as 1 day a week outside 
the institution; only 9 out of 312 work full- 
time.. But this is the same group that, in 
other in other places, has been 
proved able to work—in the Justice Depart- 
ment and the Treasury ent; in 28 
other Federal agencies; in thousands of pri- 
vate businesses, and in our office at the Ken- 
nedy Foundation. For only 9 of these 312 
to work outside the institution is Inadequate. 

At Rome, custodial conditions are far bet- 
ter than at Willowbrook. The beds are not 
quite as crowded; the dayrooms are brighter, 
and most of the adults have things with 
which to occupy themselves; in many rooms 
there are colorful chairs in place of the 
omnipresent heavy benches of Willowbrook. 
But of Rome's over 4,000 patients, nearly one- 
third—about 1,300—have IQs over 50. Yet 
of all „ only 38 to 40 are dis- 
charged each year. 

Why is this? One reason may be that 
there is no schoolwork for those over the 
age of 21. Vocational training is all very 
well for these adults; it is needed. But vo- 
cational training, without the ability to read 
and write and count does not equip a re- 
tarded young adult for life in the com- 
munity. The State education law guaran- 
tees to all New York children between the 
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ages of 5 and 21 the fullest education which 
they are capable of absorbing. That guar- 
antee is denied to the retarded—who need it 
most of all. Whether it is practicable to 
write such a guarantee into the statute 
books for the retarded of this age, I do not 
know; I do know that we shortchange the 
retarded, and deprive ourselves, when we 
deny them their full development. 

These are some of the consequences of 
some of the shortcomings which we have 
allowed to exist in our institutions for the 
retarded. They are not necessary; thus, 
they are all the more cruel. I would like 
now to mention some of the things that 
could be done to improve these institutions 
and the lives of the children of all ages who 
live in them. And it is all too clear that to 
describe what can be done is to expose still 
more of the things that we have falled to 
do—more of the ways in which we have 
failed those who have been put in our care. 

At the outset and above all else, it is 
necessary that we stop thinking of these in- 
stitutions as an end in themselves or for the 
people who go there. To be sure, many of 
the patients are of the most severely re- 
tarded class. But even at Willowbrook, over 
1,000 have an IQ over 50. And even many 
of those with IQ's under 50, in the 30 to 40 
range, can be educated and trained to a sig- 
nificant degree. Taking just the over-50 
patients at these two institutions, there is a 
pool of 2,500 people of whom many hundreds 
could be returned to the community on a 
fully or partially self-supporting basis. But 
they will return only if we are determined 
that they will do so—only if we set that as 
our goal and devise and put Into operation 
the programs that are necessary to reach ‘it. 

I have not observed the programs at either 
of these schools. In visits of a morning 
and an afternoon at Willowbrook, and in 
a morning at Rome, by myself and my staff, 
we observed no ongoing programs with any 
purpose or direction. The classrooms at 
Rome were empty, as were the shops. The 
playrooms at Willowbrook were also empty. 
There is a merry-go-round there—and on 
a balmy summer afternoon and evening, it 
sat idle and locked. There are swings and 
slides; many are rusting, but some are not— 
none were being used. Clearly, there is not 
sufficient staff to run programs for the hun- 
dreds of idle people we saw. But I think 
that if we were committed to a specific and 
definite goal, we would see more program 
and less simple custody on our visits. 

The programs of which I speak are of 
many kinds—job training, education, gen- 
eral self-reliance and better care. The di- 
rector of Willowbrook has recognized this; 
he has requested a total of 69 school teach- 
ers; he presently has 33. He has requested 
97 occupational therapists; he has 11. He 
has requested 52 recreational workers; he 
has 7. Clearly, such additional staff could 
do much to turn simple custody into: active 
program. But apparently the budget divi- 
sion, while willing to provide additional cus- 
todial personnel, have not been willing to 
provide the necessary program help. 

At the same time, the institutions them- 
selves, and the division of mental retarda- 
tion, have not begun to use the full range 
of resources which are available for the nug- 
menting and upgrading of their staff. I 
suggest that the following steps—for all of 
which Federal support is now, or soon will 
be, available—be undertaken immediately. 

First, there should be an effort to augment 
staff by use of students. It is not necessary, 
for example, to hire dozens of new profes- 
sional recreational workers. Under the 
supervision of a few well-trained, dedicated 
professionals, students and other part-time 
or volunteer workers can meet the full range 
of needed help. Indeed, recreation work at 
both institutions during the summer is per- 
formed by students. But there is no at- 
tempt to use them during the remainder 
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of the year. The same is true for education, 
particularly of the very young. 

The lack of such programs is due to no 
lack of money; there is a wide variety of 
Federal assistance available for them. For 
example, the hospital Improvement program 
will give up to $100,000 a year for programs 
designed to foster an Improved quality of 
care in State institutions for the retarded. 
At the Mansfield State School in Storrs, 
Conn., a grant of $50,000 a year pays for 72 
students who conduct an imaginative and ef- 
fective recreation program. Twenty-six other 
States have had programs under the hospital 
improvement program for a year, Willowbrook 
has an application in; a grant has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Government for Rome, 
but the State has yet to release the funds to 
tho institution. 

Another major Federal program which 
could pay for the services of students 
throughout the school year is the work-study 
program administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation. Under it, hundreds of millions of 
dollars over the next several years will be 
paid by the Federal Government to students 
for work in public benefit activities; tens of 
thousands of students in New York State 
alone will work for part of their college ex- 
penses. Work-study has been in operation 
for a year; there are no present plans by 
Willowbrook or Rome to receive student help 
under it from the nearby colleges of Wagner 
and Utica: 

Second, there should be a major effort to 
use the services of persons from the commu- 
nity other than students—especially in pro- 
grams for retarded children, In many com- 
munities, there have been programs by which 
foster parents or grandparents—people with 
spare time and energy—come into the in- 
stitutions from time to time to work with in- 
dividual children, and send them cards and 
small gifts. These highly successful programs 
could be funded in substantial part through 
the hospital improvement program. More- 
over, a new $41 million program of ald to the 
elderly has as a major Ingredient the very 
foster~grandparent program just described. 
Four thousand persons over 65 will be hired 
to care for children in State institutions; but 
if any of these 4,000 are to work in New York, 
we will have to change our attitude toward 
Federal aid. 

Third, we need to better utilize the efforts 
of unpaid volunteers—especially through 
proper training and orientation, and in the 
organization of structured programs in which 
they can participate. Funds for such train- 
ing and program planning are available from 
the hospital Improvement program. 

Fourth, education in the institutions 
should be extended to the preschool ages. 
The Head Start of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is open to retarded 
children, as it is to other disadvantaged 
children. It should be brought into the 
State schools. 

Fifth, inservice training of attendants and 
other personnel should be intensified; most 
receive no organized refresher training after 
their initial 4-week orientation course. A 
social inservice training program makes 
funds and assistance available for this pur- 
pose. And title I of the higher education bill 
now being passed by the Congress will pro- 
vide additional refresher training for such 
personnel, 

Sixth, new educational programs should 
be planned to use funds soon to be available 
under an amendment I introduced, in the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Under this amendment, the Fed- 
eral Government will assist special pro- 
grams for the education of retarded children 
in State schools. 

Seventh, we should make use of the on- 
the- job training program of the Department 
of Labor, by which employers are paid to hire 
and train persons previously not qualified to 
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work for them. The Mansfield School, to 
use it again as an example, is presently train- 
ing 350 workers in the community under a 
grant of some $350,000. 

Perhaps more important than the money 
which is avallable through these programs 
is the new thinking, the new spirit, the wind 
of change which they can bring. And that 
spirit should extend to action by the State 
without Federal assistance. 

First, all State schools for the retarded 
should be affiliated with elements of the 
State university system or other colleges— 
just as all new hospitals must be affillated 
with medical schools. Affiliation with col- 
leges would help make available the services 
of students who might receive course credit 
for work with the retarded. It would also 
make available the services of university per- 
sonnel—both to patients and to the staff. 
And the association would certainly tend to 
attract higher grade professional personnel, 
who might receive joint appointments by 
both the institutions, 

Second, sufficient money will have to be 
spent—to relieve overcrowding, to purchase 
adequate physical therapy and recreational 
equipment, to hire more stable staff in 
high-cost areas such a New York City. 

In this connection, I would urge that all 
members of the legislature—and all members 
of the executive branch of the State govern- 
ment with jurisdiction over these matters— 
visit these institutions and become as thor- 
oughly acquainted with them as are the 
members of this committee. Words are no 
substitute for a day spent in Willowbrook. 

Third, I would urge that the report of the 
special investigating committee appointed 
by Senator Conklin, presented to the Gov- 
ernor last year, be made public. Our short- 
comings are due to no one man and no single 
administration. And the responsibility for 

likewise belongs to all of us. 

But above all, I think we need a new com- 
mitment—a commitment to what Dr. Nich- 
Olas Hobbs called a new bill of rights for 
children, guaranteeing even to the retarded 
the fullest expression of their individual 
capacities for growth. This legislature, it 
should be noted, made great strides in this 
direction—especially by assuring the retarded 
the right to complete medical and surgical 
treatment. 

Nothing that I have said today is new. 
The recognized standards for these institu- 
tions are here in a pamphlet of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency. You can 
open it to almost any page and measure an- 
other way in which we fail to meet these 
standards. 

But because we know so much, because we 
know how much can be done for the re- 
tard, there can now be no excuse for in- 
action. What we can do, we must do, to 
work with these people not to what we think 
is the limit of their ability, but to the very 
limit of our ability to help them fulfill their 
potential. There are those in this room, 


most notably in this committee, who are 


Meeting their responsibilities. Another I 
would name is Mr. John Mallon, of the Dally 
News, whose articles on this subject 
awakened many people to our needs, 

But more must be done; the time is now; 
the burden is ours. In the year 1965, that 
conditions such as those I saw should exist 
in this great State is a reproach to us all. 
When the Federal Government stands ready 
to help, when thousands of students and 
other volunteers and nonprofessions are 
eager to help, when new knowledge has given 
us the opportunity to give hope to the re- 
tarded, these opportunities must be seized. 
We cannot tolerate a new snakepit in New 
York, a place where life is like that of which 
Sophocles asked, 


“What joy is there in day that follows day, 
Some swift, some slow, with death the 
only goal. 
We can do better. We must do better.” 
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Crisis in the Courts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, an arti- 
cle has just come across my desk, written 
by Joseph Mathewson and published in 
the Wall Street Journal of August 13 on 
the “Crisis in the Courts.” 

Surely it is ever so true that a repre- 
sentative form of government cannot 
exist unless our judicial system is beyond 
reproach. 

The article follows: 

Crisis In THE CouRTS—DE£ECLINE IN RESPECT 
For JUDICIAL Process WORRIES LAWYERS 
(By Joseph Mathewson) 

Mraur Brach. — Americans are losing con- 
fidence in their courts—and for good reason. 

That, at least, is what Judges and lawyers 
have been saying here this week at the an- 
nual convention of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, At the same time they have been 
promoting efforts to improve judicial proc- 
esses in the United States and to earn greater 
public respect for themselves. 

Though this is not a new concern, it has 
been heightened by recent events in a num- 
ber of States. In the most sensational 
among these developments, the Oklahoma 
Senate in May convicted a State supreme 
court justice of taking $10,000 in bribes to 
influence two cases and a former Oklahoma 
justice admitted that he, too, had taken 
payoffs. 

In a much less serious but still highly dis- 
turbing incident, a Utah Supreme Court jus- 
tice was caught by police this spring in a 
motel room with a young woman. He was 
charged with violation of a statute prohibit- 
ing such goings-on in public places, but the 
case was dismissed on a technicality, infu- 
riating local newspapers which already were 
critical of local courts. 

Nor was respect for the courts enhanced 
last fall when a fist fight broke out in the 
Louisiana Supreme Court between the chief 
Justice and an associate justice. 

Wide publicity given these and other in- 
cidents has done considerable harm to their 
profession, Judges, and lawyers here feel. As 
Thomas M. Kavanagh, chief justice of Mich- 
igan puts it: P1000 
unethical or 2 act, it reflects on the 

Agrees 


the individual case, but these things leave 
a residue of feeling that judges are dis- 
honest.” 

The Oklahoma scandal seems to have had a 
profound impact. “It just scares us all to 
death,” says a supreme court justice of an- 
other State here. “I think it is one of the 
worst things that ever happened to the 
courts.” Nevertheless, it is also true that a 
loss of respect for the courts was evident 
before the Oklahoma case came to light. 

DOUBTS IN MISSOURI 


In a Missouri survey taken in 1963 but 
still often mentioned here, more than 30 per- 
cent of the laymen questioned said they 
doubted that they would have better than 
a 50-50 chance of obtaining justice if they 
were accused of a crime. And lawyers and 
laymen attending this spring's American As- 
sembly at Harriman, N.Y.—the assembly is 
a nonpartisan educational institution afili- 
ated with Columbia University—were highly 
Eie of the courts. 

They charged that “lower courts in many 
great cities manage to keep up with the 
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flood of criminal cases that reach them only 
by the employment of assembly line pro- 
cedures that often make a mockery of the 
common law tradition of dignity, decorum, 
and individualization in the adjudication of 
penal charges.” They also asserted that the 
“law's delays in civil suits are intolerable.’ 

The mounting concern over the reputation 
of the courts has been reflected by speaker 
after speaker at the ABA convention here, 
Robert A. Schroeder, president-elect of the 
Missouri Bar, declared that “politics, corrup- 
tion, and incompetence are sadly degrading 
some of our country’s courts and the image 
of justice.” Former Gov. Howard Pyle, of 
Arizona, now president of the National 
Safety Council, noted that many citizens 
form their impressions of courts through 
thelr own actual experience, in traffic court, 
and, he added, “I must say that all too often 
those experiences are unworthy of a court 
of law.” 

US. Supreme Court Justice Byron R. 
White, putting the prestige of his office be- 
hind efforts to improve traffic courts, com- 
mented; “It is wholly clear that we cannot 
tolerate the fix, that we cannot run traffic 
courts for reyenue rather than for the pur- 
pose of influencing behavior (and) that seri- 
ous violators must face the judge.” 

With an eye toward improving the caliber 
of judges, the ABA's policymaking body, the 
House of Delegates, yesterday voted to 
launch a study of the best procedures for 
removing or disciplining Judges who are cor- 
rupt, senile, or unfit for any other reason. 
It’s felt that impeachment, at present the 
only way to remove Federal and most State 
Judges, is too slow and cumbersome, and too 
devastating for punishment of minor of- 
fenses. Also, it doesn't cover such problems 
as mental and physical disability. 

Some States already are acting to set up 
discipline-and-removal processes. In Call- 
fornia, where a special commission was cre- 
ated in 1960 to investigate complaints 
against judges, more than 2 dozen members 
of the judiciary have resigned or retired as a 
result of the commission’s work. 

This year the Legislatures of Texas, Florida, 
Maryland, and Nebraska approved constitu- 
tional amendments setting up commissions 
similar to the one in California. In addition, 
the Oklahoma Legislature approved a consti- 
tutional amendment creating a court on the 
judiciary to deal with misconduct by judges, 
and the Wisconsin Legislature approved a 
proposed amendment abolishing justices of 
the peace. All these amendments go before 
voters of the States involved either this year 
or next, 

Establishing new machinery for the judi- 
cial process—removing judges from partisan 
politics, abolishing justices of the peace, and 
other court improvements—was advocated 
enthusiastically in an unusual all-day meet- 
ing of judges and lawyers here last week- 
end. “We can have better courts, better 
judges, and better justice,” declared Justice 
Robert C. Finley of Washington State's su- 
preme court. 

ROMNEY'S REPORT 

Gov. George Romney, of Michigan, reported 
that his State had taken a number of steps 
to upgrade its judicial system and said he 
believed the moves had heightened public 
respect for the courts. 

Among other things, Michigan eliminated 
a hodgepodge of independent, specialized 
courts by setting up a unified judicial system 
under a single central administration. The 
State also is abolishing justices of the peace, 
a move that will not be completed until 
about 1968, and has instigated the right of 
appeal to the courts from most State admin- 
istrative decisions. To help cut down the 

under 


porary judicial vacancies and now permits 
judges, once elected, to run for reelection 
“by filing an affidavit of thus 
freeing them from the need to circulate peti- 
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tions or depend on party conventions and 
partisan favor for renomination,” as Gover- 
nor Romney put it. 

Incumbent judges in Michigan also are 
prohibited now from running for nonjudicial 
posts for a year after they leave the bench. 

Changes along this line have been made in 
about 20 States since 1960, usually with the 
backing of the ABA and the American Judi- 
cature Society, an organization of judges and 
lawyers. In over 2 dozen States there are 
active lawyer-laymen groups promoting such 
changes. 

Along with the concern expressed here for 
the judicial machinery and the reputations 
of the courts, there has been widespread talk 
of a need for lawyers to improve their public 
image, too. In the 1963 Missouri survey, 
only 63 percent of the persons who previously 
had used a lawyer rated the “general repu- 
tation” of lawyers as good“ or “very good,” 
and fewer than 40 percent of the laymen and 
lawyers interviewed felt there was adequate 
enforcement of the lawyers’ code of ethics. 

FLORIDA TAKES A SURVEY 


Most lawyers here believe the Missouri sur- 
vey reflects nationwide attitudes. Declares 
Chesterfield Smith, past president of the 
Florida bar: “I assume it is a general thing 
and Missouri wasn't isolated. We're taking 
our own survey now.” 

Lewis F. Powell, Jr., president of the ABA, 
asserted here this week that “the public's 
opinion of lawyers is not reassuring,” and 
he attributed much of this feeling to the 
“failure to conform to ethical standards and 
to maintain adequate professional disci- 
pline.” He proposed, for one thing, that 
lawyers be constrained from giving the press 
too much information about pending crim- 
inal cases in their efforts to influence pub- 
lic opinion. 

Many lawyers here believe the best way to 
improve their standing with the public ts to 
spearhead the drive for court reforms. Also, 
the ABA, together with a number of State 
and local bar associations, has launched an 
intensive public relations drive designed to 
educate the public about legal matters and 
lawyers’ services through such devices as 
television and radio programs, newspaper col- 
umns, lectures, adult education courses and 
other means. 

The task of upgrading the American judi- 
cial processes would appear to be a formid- 
able one, but the lawyers and judges here 
seem determined to do so. All hands agree 
on the urgency of trying. 


Responsibility to America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, Janet Sue Lincgren, of Bridgeport, 
Nebr., is the winner for the State of 
Nebraska along with a young man from 
Ansley, in a teenage forum sponsored by 
the International Association of Rexall 
Clubs of Los Angeles. 

This was not a contest, for there were 
no entry fees, no purchases necessary, 
and no box tops. Essays were written 
consisting of 250 words or less using the 
theme “Responsitility To America.” 

Janet was a visitor in Washington dur- 
ing this past week, and I would like to 
have my frier-ds and colleagues read this 
fine essay from a fine young lady. 
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The essay follows: 
RESPONSIBILITY TO AMERICA 
(By Janet Sue Lindgren, Bridgeport, Nebr.) 


America is more than these 50 States, span- 
ning a continent, and constituting a nation. 
It is an embodiment of the hopes and dreams 
of a free people; a people aspiring to an even 
greater dream—that of a more perfect, just, 
and democratic nation. 

This dream of an America, greater tomor- 
row than today, can only be built on the 
foundation of intangible but requisite val- 
ues which are our heritage: a belief in the 
dignity, equality, and inherent freedom of 
man, a sense of justice, and a spirit of broth- 
erhood and concern for all. 

This foundation, so necessary to the Amer- 
ican dreams is not, however, one of which 
we can say, “It is there; that is enough,” 
As Richard Roberts reminds us, “The very 
basis of our culture is a set of highly ab- 
stract ethical principles, which require con- 
tinuous reiteration and reemphasis in order 
to be maintained,” 

My responsibility to America, is to nourish 
the dream of a more perfect nation, while 
simultaneously redefining the values and 
ethics for which we as Americans must stand 
if we are to realize our dream. My life must 
mirror my belief in these values, and my goal 
must be both to share these beliefs and to 
defend them from attack. If I as an indi- 
vidual meet my responsibility to America, the 
beliefs of individuals, such as myself, can 
be welded into one, to become the conscience 
and morality of a nation, strong enough from 
within to realize the vision it has seen. 


Gov. Dan K. Moore, of North Carolina 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
splendid works of Gov. Dan K. Moore, 
of North Carolina, since his inaugura- 
tion have been observed by our people 
with great pride. His leadership of the 
Tar Heel State has been in keeping with 
the high standard of public service that 
we have charac had from the 
chief executives of our State. 

An editorial appearing in the Char- 
lotte News on Monday, September 13, 
1965, entitled “In the Mainstream” points 
out some the problems faced by our dis- 
tinguished Governor. It applauds his 
handling of those problems. The edi- 
torial is, in essence, a statement again 
of the North Carolina way in meeting 
problems and a commendation of the 
leadership of Governor Moore. 

Since I am convinced that our col- 
leagues will be interested in a further 
acquaintanceship with the North Caro- 
lina way of meeting problems under the 
leadership of men of ability and charac- 
ter elected by our people to lead the 
State as chief executives, and with unan- 
imous consent I place the editorial in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

[From the Charlotte News, Sept. 13, 1965] 
In THE MAINSTREAM 

It is worth remembering that but a few 
short months ago political opponents were 
insinuating that Dan Moore was soft on the 
Ku Klux Klan. It is worth remembering 
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now when he is booed by Klansmen and ex- 
tremists in the east for declaring that the 
law in North Carolina will be obeyed. It is 
worth remembering that he said this all 
along. 

Dan Moore is not an inspiring personality. 
He has very little flair for image making and 
only a modest sense of political timing. 
But as those who have tried unduly to in- 
fluence him have discovered, he cannot be 
pushed. And as the passage of time has 
revealed, his word is as solid as a plank of 
his native mountain oak. He means what he 
says. 

The racial tensions in North Carolina these 
past weeks have brought out the best in the 
Governor. His handling of a difficult situa- 
tion in Plymouth has been exemplary. He 
has insisted that lawbreakers will be pun- 
ished no matter how highly developed their 
sense of righteousness. He has counseled 
white and Negro leaders In that community 
to settle differences in the North Carolina 
way, at the conference table. All this has 
been done in that low-key, almost offhand 
way in which the Governor operates, but it 
has been effective. There is no violence in 
Plymouth and the Governor has been able to 
report, with what amounts to glowing 
enthusiasm for so laconic an individual, 
that the human relations council in Plym- 
outh may set a pattern for solution of racial 
problems elsewhere in the State. 

Thursday, in Kinston, for a Democratic 
rally, Governor Moore repeated these things. 
He told those in attendance that the State 
is facing a perilous racial crisis, as indeed it 
is. He talked of the absolute 5 of 
maintaining order. He expressed again his 
belief that North Carolina can settle its racial 
differences rationally and in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust. 

Inside, some 3,000 persons cheered the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor Scott. 
Outside, some 200 placard-carrying demon- 
strators—most of them Klansmen—hooed. 

Former Governor Hodges, who was present 
recently at the Speaker Ban commission 
hearings, remembers well the sounds of ex- 
tremists booing his own stand on racial 
matters. So does former Governor Sanford. 
Dan Moore's actions in these last weeks have 
placed him firmly in this mainstream tra- 
dition of contemporary North Carolina Gov- 
ernors who have looked realistically and sen- 
sitively toward a solution of that problem the 
South used to think of as peculiarly its own. 


Needy Help Given to Louisiana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


- HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, & 
great deal has appeared in the press since 
the tragedy of Hurricane Betsy detailing 
the Federal assistance given my State of 
Louisiana. For this help in this period of 
8 and loss of life, we are grate- 

I would like to add here in the RECORD 
another tribute, this one to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Damage to telephone property in 
Louisiana alone is expected to be more 
than $8,953,000. 

Already, men, tools, equipment and 
vehicles from four other Bell System 
companies have been sent to augment 
Southern Bell of Louisiana. Over 800 
trained technicians are in our State now 
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having been sent there by motor convoy 
and airlift. More than 12 tons of cable, 
wire and equipment have already been 
delivered and more is on the way. This 
includes 600 million conductor-feet of 
cable, 8 million feet of drop wire, 2 mil- 
lion feet of inside station wire and 2 mil- 
lion feet of rural wire. 

When the storm passed over Louisiana, 
351,000 telephones were out of service. 
By Saturday of this week, complete re- 
storation is expected with the exception 
of 32,000 homes which are either under 
water or have been destroyed to the ex- 
tent they are uninhabitable. 

This magnificent achievement is 
worthy of public acclaim and I would like 
to commend American Telephone & Tele- 
graph for all they have done and con- 
tinue to do to reduce the total tragedy 
which has befallen my State. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude my newsletter to my constituents 
for August 9, 1965: 


entitled the third event in the saga of the 


Nicholas Katzenbach, that it is my firm belief 
that a letter addressed to the conference by 
the Attorney General which influenced the 
conferences’s decision at the llth hour on 
the question of poll taxes should be made 
Public. I requested the Attorney General, 
Who wrote the letter, to make it public, and 
gave him s reasonable period of time to do 
so, of course after first asking that the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee himself 
make it public. 

“The chairman, in debate, informed me 
he would not do so, upon my request that 
he do so, and he suggested that the writer of 
the. letter.would have to do so. 

“No reply to my wire requesting the Attor- 
Ney General, as the writer of the letter, to 
do so, has been received. 
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“Certain excerpts from the letter have 
been leaked to the press, however, from 
other sources. According to today’s Wash- 
ington Post, after my demand a letter was 
circulated among the press. The Post arti- 
cle stated, ‘Later’—meaning, of course, after 
I demanded that it be made public and the 
chairman refused to do so- Later copies of 
this letter were circulated among newsmen.’ 
Apparently, however, certain selected pas- 
sages were circulated. Under these circum- 
stances, I feel it my obligation to make the 
letter a matter of record. I place a copy of 
it in the Rxconn and read it at this time. 

“(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Jux 29, 1965. 

“Late last night I discussed with Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King the proposed voting rights 
bill as it now stands in conference, and par- 
ticularly the new poll tax provision. Dr. 
King strongly expressed to me his desire 
that the bill promptly be enacted into law 
and sald that he felt this was an overriding 
consideration. He expressed his understand- 
ing and appreciation of the difficulties in 
achieving a satisfactory compromise in con- 
ference. 

“With respect to the poll tax provision he 
expressed his view to me thusly: 

“While I would have preferred that the 
bill eliminate the poll tax at this time— 
once and for all—it does contain an express 
declaration by Congress that the poll tax 


appropriate time. 
“While you are free to show this letter 


without informing me so that I, in turn, 
may discuss it with Dr. King. 
“Sincerely, 
“A General. 

“Mr. Cramer. The letter carries the initials 
N. deB. K., meaning Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach, and MCM—I assume that is his secre- 
tary—dated July 29, 1965, addressed to one of 
my colleagues whose name I will not indicate 
unless he wishes to do so, I will state, how- 
ever, that he was a conferee. This is what 
the Attorney General's letter said: 

Tate last night I discussed with Martin 
Luther King the proposed voting rights bill 
as it now stands in conference, and particu- 
larly the new poll tax provision. Dr. King 
strongly expressed to me his desire that the 
bill promptly be enacted into law and said he 
felt this was an overriding consideration. He 
expressed his understanding and appreciation 
of the difficulties of achieving a satisfactory 
compromise in conference. 

With respect to the poll tax provision he 
expressed his view to me thusly—" 

“And it is the Attorney General quoting Dr. 
King—. 

“While I would have preferred that the 
bill eliminate the poll tax at this time—once 
and for all—it does contain an express de- 
claration by Congress that the poll tax 
abridges and denies the right to vote. In 
addition, Congress directs the Attorney Gen- 
eral “to institute forthwith” suits which will 
eliminate and prevent the use of the poll tax 
in the four States where it is. still employed. 
I am confident that the poll tax provision 
of the bill—with vigorous action by the At- 
torney General will operate finally to bury 
this iniquitous device.’ 

“Quoting Martin Luther King. These are 
the two interesting paragraphs, quoting the 
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Attorney General in his letter. This letter 
after having been read in conference un- 
questionably influenced a number of the 
conferees in that on Tuesday they took the 
position they should stand by the House ver- 
sion of the poll tax ban and on Thursday, 
after this letter was read, having changed 
that position. Quoting the Attorney Gen- 
eral's letter: 

Dr. King further assured me that he 
would make this statement publicly at an ap- 
propriate time.’ 

“I call your attention to the fact that. the 
appropriate time has not yet arrived even 
though we voted on this question yesterday. 

“Quoting further, and listen to this—this 
is your Attorney General—tlisten to what he 
is saying here: 

“While you—’ 

“Meaning the recipient of the letter, the 
Con 
are free to show this letter privately to 
whomsoever you wish I would appreciate it 
if you did not use it publicly without inform- 
ing me so that I in turn, may discuss it with 
Dr. King. 

“ ‘Sincerely, 
Attorney General.” 

“Mr. Cramer. I feel it essential to bring 
this matter to light because I believe the 
Congress and the people are entitled to know 
how and by whom the conference was in- 
fluenced and under what circumstances. A 
reading of the letter leaves a lot of questions 
unanswered. I am hereby requesting that 
they be answered. Here are some questions 
which were raised in my mind. 

“First. Was the statement of Dr. King, 
given on the poll tax ban, solicited? It ap- 
pears quite obvious it was in that it was 
presented to the conference at a very strate- 
gic time, and the Attorney General states 
in his own letter he talked to Dr. King ‘last 
night.“ meaning July 28. 

“Second. What right has the Attorney 
General, after acquiring such a statement 
and after it has been read to the conference 
to request, ‘I would appreciate it if you did 
not use it publicly,’ in that actions of the 
conferees are a matter of grave national in- 
terest and of public concern? 

“Third. Why did not Dr. King make his 
statement—giving up on the poll tax ban— 
public before a vote on the conference re- 
port was taken? 

“Fourth. Why should a conference be in- 
fluenced by opinions of one individual ex- 
pressed at a time after both the House and 
Senate had worked their will? Why would 
the Attorney General want it kept secret 
for an indefinite period of time after he 
discussed the poll tax question with Dr. 
King, as he says in his letter? 

“Why should the release of the letter be 
subject to Dr. King’s approval? 

“Fifth. Why should a statement read to 
the conference quoting a nongovernmental 
party be required by the Attorney General 
to be kept secret until the nongovernmental 
party himself, meaning Dr. King, wishes to 
make ít public? 

“Sixth. How could the Attorney General 
in good faith ask that Members of Congress 
be a party to such secrecy and such a pro- 
cedure by demanding that such informa- 
tion be kept confidential as expressed in the 
last paragraph of the letter? 

“I for one resent very deeply the At- 
torney General’s injection of a third party's 
views into the conference intentionally, in 
a supersecret fashion, which unquestionably 
influenced the conferees, at least in my opin- 
ion, on this question. 

“I do not believe it is the proper func- 
tion of the Attorney General as a. Cabinet 
Officer and one of the highest ranking pub- 
lic officials, to take it upon himself to dis- 
cuss matters which are in conference with 
outside individuals in an attempt to in- 
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fluence the conference by quoting that indi- 
vidual in secret. This letter was largely 
instrumental, in my opinion, in causing the 
conference on the House side to change its 
position which on Tuesday was to vote to 
sustain the House position and on Thurs- 
day to reverse it, after the letter had been 
read. 


“Certainly the public is entitled to know, 
as is the Congress, how such a reversal 
came about, and I, for one, refuse to be 
muzzled at the direction of the Attorney 
General on any letter or any other matter 
that I believe to be propertly within the 
public domain.” 


King consents to see President 


On Wednesday, Martin Luther King ar- 
rived in Washington for a series of meetings. 
He said he had not decided whether or not 
he would see the President, but by Thursday 
morning he made up his mind that he would 
go to the White House and an appointment 
was set up. He stated he wanted to talk 
to the President about home rule for the 
District of Columbia. It is also significant 
that the President conferred with Martin 
Luther King before signing the voting rights 
bill into law. 

How closely King is working with the Pres- 
ident may be better understood through news 
reports. In a front-page story on Wednes- 
day evening the Washington Evening Star 
said: “President Johnson asked House 
Speaker Jonn W. McCormack, today to press 
hard for congressional approval of a District 
home rule bill. 

In a letter to McCormack, Johnson said 
the House must be given the chance to take 
action on home rule legislation for Wash- 


At virtually the same time the letter was 
sent, the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., was telling a news conference here that 
there was a possibility of ‘massive demonstra- 
tions’ in Washington if the home rule bill is 
not passed. He is here for a 2-day visit.” 

Home rule means that control of Wash- 
ington will be taken away from Congress, 
which represents all the people, and turn 
it over to the local citizens. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population in Washing- 
ton is Negro. This means that the Capital 
of the United States will be the only Capital 
City in the world ruled by a minority group. 

The Evening Star story goes on to say: 
“On arrival in Washington, King went di- 
rectly to his news conference at the Adas 
Israel Synagogue, where he ranged over a 
variety of points, from local civil rights 
matters to Vietnam.” 

Besides his demand for home rule for the 


disobedience of laws in Alabama which he 
does not like or with which he 

and negotiations in Vietnam. It will be in- 
teresting to see what course the President 
follows after his meeting with Martin Luther 
King. Isn't it time for the American people 
to ask by what right is Martin Luther King 
dictating policies to be followed by this 
country? 

United States trains invaders for South 


Attorney General Katzenbach began an in- 
tensive training of 45 Civil Service Commis- 
sion employees who will be sent to invade 
the South as Federal voting examiners. 
Processing these so-called examiners has been 
going on for over a month and their intensive 
training began even before the voting rights 
bill was approved by Congress. 

Such arrogance shows once again the con- 
tempt the administration and certain Cab- 
inet officers have for the legislative powers 
of Congress. Once the President sends down 
a bill the machinery is set up to operate the 
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law even before Congress has a chance to 
act. 
to newspaper accounts “anyone 
was eligible to volunteer, from the janitor 
on up” as Federal voting examiners. These 
intensely trained examiners will now be sent 
into Alabama and other Southern States to 
register everyone over 21 years of age, even 
if the person cannot read or write, and in 
defiance of all State laws on voting and regis- 
tration. This is a sad day for the South and 
America. This second invasion of the South 
can do nothing but cause disunity and open 
up old wounds that were beginning to heal 
before the onslaughts of Martin Luther 
King and the national Democratic politicians 
seeking votes to keep themselves in office. 
Sincerely, 
JIM MARTIN, 
Member of Congress. 

(P.S.—If you have a friend who would like 
to receive my newsletter, have him or her 
send us name and address.) 


England Gets New Automated Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the first new evening paper in Britain 
since World War II was introduced in 
Reading, England, using sophisticated 
photographic typesetting equipment pro- 
duced in Wilmington, Mass. 

This remarkable event in the publish- 


‘ing world was made possible by Photon, 


Inc., of Wilmington. The New York 
Times described the new operation in an 
article which appeared on Wednesday, 
September 15,1965. I include the article 
in the Recorp and extend my congratu- 
lations to the officials and personnel at 
Photon for this significant achievement: 
AUTOMATED PAPER OPENS In BRITAIN—THOM- 


SON TERMS COMPUTERS A BOON TO PUBLISH- 
ING 


READING, ENGLAND, September 14.—Lord 
Thomson of Fleet starts the presses today for 
the Evening Post of Reading, the first news- 
paper combining computer control, photo- 
graphic typesetting, and offset color printing. 

The Post is also the first new evening 
paper established in Britain since World War 
II. 


Hinting at plans for a gradual extension 
of computer operations to the rest of his 


that would be capable of setting type for the 
whole of England.” 

The publisher added that British trade 
unions had raised no objections to this ma- 
jor step toward automation in the produc- 
tion of newspapers, which substitutes 12 
typists punching tape for 24 linotype opera- 
tors. In the United States, automated type- 
setting has been a bitter labor-management 
issue. 

“Everyone can see that overall, we are 
bringing more employment to Reading,” 
Lord Thomson said. 


“LIKE A LAB JOB” 


of typecasting 
in white uniforms silently 
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Punched keyboards like those of typewriters. 
“Like a lab job,” the publisher said proudly. 

As the typists struck the keys, the words 
of news stories were transformed into tiny 
punched holes in a strip of paper tape less 
than an inch wide. Unlike operators of con- 
ventional printing machinery, the tape- 
punchers did not have to concentrate on 
filling out lines of copy or beginning new 
ones; they tapped out an unbroken stream 
of letters and words. 

Reels of tape produced by all 12 operators 
were spun into the computer faster than the 
eye could see. Equally quickly the compu- 
ter produced a new punched tape. On this 
one, letters and words had automatically 
been grouped on “justified,” or evenly 
spaced lines, ready to form a newspaper 
column with uniform righthand margins. 


BUILT-IN DICTIONARY 


By consulting a dictionary stored in its 
memory unit, the computer has properly hy- 
phenated words where n to fill out 
the lines. And it had added to the holes in 
the tape a number of code symbols to acti- 
vate a photographic typesetting machine. 

Finally, the reels of new tape whizzed into 
& Photon machine, an American-made photo- 
graphic-typesetting device. At the heart of 
the machine is a series of alphabet char- 
acters printed on glass, each letter resemb- 
ling a tiny lantern slide. Signaled by the 
holes in the coded tape, light beams flashed 
through the glass characters, them 
in turn on photographic film. What emerged 
was a column of readable newspaper type on 
a slip of paper. 

In conventional newspaper production, the 
lines of words would have been molded into 
blocks of metal, more expensive to produce 
and harder to arrange into pages. 

OFFSET PRESS FASTER 


When the columns of photographed type. 
arranged in pages, had been assembled and 
reproduced on photosensitive plates, rolls of 
paper poured through the presses, and the 
papers were on their way. Offset printing is 
quicker and cheaper than conventional let- 
terpress because images are transferred to 
paper from a chemically treated flat surface 
rather than a raised, inked surface. 

Thomson executives, applauding the 
world’s most modern newspaper,” voiced fear 
of trade union objections as the process was 
extended. They said they hoped to meet 
complaints by assuming full responsibility 
to find new work for any man displaced by 
& computer, 

The birth of the Evening Post was not 
without mechanical pangs. A few moments 
after Lord Thomson had thrown the switch. 
the presses cruched to a stop. Machinists 
explained that acid had somehow reached 
the rollers. Soon afterward the Photon ap- 
paratus broke. Finally, electric power was 
cut off by the failure of a switch. 

As a result, the Post was delayed about 2 
hours, and the first run was only 30,000 
copies instead of 50,000, as planned. 

The new newspaper replaces a successful 
weekly, the Reading Standard, which had 
40,000 readers in Reading, 36 miles west of 
London. Lord Thomson bought it 2 years 


ago. 

Plans for another evening daily paper at 
Burnley, Lancashire, were announced today. 

After 2 years of research and preparation 
and an investment of about $2.8 million. 
The Post can style itself “the world’s most 
modern“ mainly because it combines proc- 
esses that have been used separately in other 
publications. 

At the heart of the system is the British- 
built 803B, an all-purpose digital computer 
into which 12 tape punchers feed their tape. 
A locally developed keyboard automatically 
delays the recording of typed characters so 
that errors may be quickly corrected. 
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Pacifism: Peace or Appeasement? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. BROCE, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Robert 
Donihi writing in the June issue of 
Report had some salient remarks about 
the pacifist movement in America 
Under unanimous consent I place 
“Pacifism—Peace or Appeasement?” in 
the Appendix of the RECORDS 

PACIFISM-—PEACE OR APPEASEMENT? 
(By Robert Donihi) 

“The wicked are wicked, no doubt,” sald 
Thackeray, “and they go astray and they fall, 
and they come by their deserts; but who can 
Ba the mischief which the very virtuous 

2 

Political pacifism, like Carl Sandburg's 
Poetical “Fog,” has crept om little cat feet 
across the country, gathering in its mist an 
amorphous meld of teachers, students, clergy, 
newsmen, politicians, agitated mothers, 
Tuzzy-headed hopefuls and a residue of re- 
Peaters from picket lines, coast-to-coast. It 
all adds up to a new and omnipresent 
Phenomenon. 

Yet pacifism is hardly novel. It has been 
a temptation from earliest times. (Who 
wants to struggle? Free peace is cheaper.) 
Today’s paradox lies in the Communist skill 
at using pacifism to support Soviet aggres- 
sion. 

Since World War II, pacifism has mani- 
Tested itself with vehemently engineered pro- 
tests against nuclear testing and against 
U.S. opposition to communism in Korea, 
Cuba, and most recently Vietnam. 

According to “Report on the Left,” March 
1965, U.S. Communist Party leaders called 
for immediate demonstrations when news 
broke of the American air strikes against 
North Vietnam. On cue, members of the 
far, far left W. E. B. DuBois Clubs demon- 
Strated outside the Federal Building in Los 
Angeles. (Since the DuBois Clubs were 
founded in 1964, the FBI has identified them 
as a “new national Marxist Youth organiza- 
tion.“) Later, a massive rally was called at 
the Untversity of California at Berkeley. A 
total of 1,300 students and teachers came to 
hear Communist Party National Committee- 
man, Herbert Aptheker expound the Soviet 
line for “pacifists.” 

Over the George Washington birthday 
Weekend, some 40 delegates and observers 
from DuBois Clubs throughout the Midwest 
met at the University of Wisconsin to map 
peace“ strategy. In Chicago, DuBois 
clubsters were demonstrating in front of 
their favorite target—the Federal 
Carrying posters and dirtributing party line 
leaflets on the Vietnam crisis. 

Members of the pro-Peiping splinter 
groups marched with their alleged factional 
enemies from the Communist Party, in many 
cities. Leftwing“ Marxist groups involved 
in the Vietnam demonstrations include the 
May 2d Movement and the Progressive Labor 
Movement. 

In New York, a group of prominent U.S. 
citizens expressed their “conscientious re- 
fusal to cooperate with the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war in Viet- 
nam.” Among the signers: scientist Linus 
Pauling; John Lewis, chairman of the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee; 
veteran “pacifist” Rev. A. J. Muste; and 
labor leader A. Philip Randolph. 

Thousands of students from throughout 
the United States joined the April 17 (Easter 
weekend) march on Washington sponsored 
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by the Students for a Democratic Society to 


“Communist Party members from through- 
out the Nation participated in that demon- 
stration,” declared Congressmen ALLEN 
SmE, Republican, of California, a former 
FBI agent. Mr. Smrrn named many known 
Communists- including Arnold Johnson, 
Michael Zagarell and George Myers who are 
respectively the party’s public relations di- 
rector, national youth director and southern 
regional director. 

“In addition to Communist Party and 
W.E.B. DuBois Clubs,” said SmTrH, “were 
members of such Communist splinter groups 
as: Socialist Worker’s Party; Young Socialist 
Alliance; Worker’s World Party; Youth 
Against War and Fascism; Progressive Labor 
Movement; May 2 Movement.” The Con- 
gressman added that “the greatest number 
of individuals with subversive backgrounds 
who participated In the march came from 


New York City.” 
Senator STROM THURMOND believes that the 
nonviolent demonstrations are + noth- 


ing more or less than a war against society 
and the existing political order—in short, 
an Insurrection.” These pacifist demonstra- 
tions, he said, “constitute the professional 
application of the art of civil disobedience.” 

There is no doubt that pacifist organiza- 
tions have linked themselves with civil rights 
demonstrations, although it is conjectural 
that there is any single behind-the-scenes 
coordinating effort. This writer, however, 
stumbled into some interesting indications 
of close personal, if not official, ties between 
leaders in the two movements. 

One such incident occurred when Sanford 
Leigh, spokesman for the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee, was asked 
to identify several “pacifist” organizations 
which were listed without other identity in 
a Washington news story. Ticking the names. 
off with obvious relish and knowledge, he 
Turnished the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of each. “Student Peace 
Union? That's SPU, 5 Beekman Street, New 
York City 38; phone BEekman 3-0464. War 
Resister’s: League? That's WRL, Ask for 
Dave McReynolds at 5 Beekman Street in 
New York City. His phone is CO 17-4592. 
Fellowship of Reconciliation? That's FOR. 
You contact Rev. A. J. Muste at New York 
City, CO 7-3261; his address is 5 Beekman 
Street. Students for a Democratic Society? 
That's the SDS, Call Jeff Segal at New York 
City, GRamercy 3-2181." 

Asked whether there were any similarities 
of policy between these organizations and 
SNCC for which Leigh speaks, he said, “We 
try to coordinate some of our activities, 
though a ‘Ban-the-bomb in Britain’ is not 
too relevant to the people in Alabama. Our 
main interest, of course, is civil-domestic 
matters. Those other organizations are con- 
cerned with foreign policy. But in general 
we oppose action in Vietnam because it takes 
money away from the people here. We think 
the military budget is too high, when not 
enough is being done for the people here.” 

When I remarked concerning his quick 
knowledge of the pacifist’ organizations 
named above, Mr. Leigh insisted: “If you’d 
called anybody else here (at SNCC) they 
wouldn't have known about this. It just 
happened I had my telephone book open 
dictating some letters. That's how I was 
able to give you that information.” 

A U.S. pull-out from Vietnam is the No. 
1 pacifist concern, Yet discussion of the 
Vietnam action at this point bolls down to 
the fact that the Vietcong are indisputably 
Communists, that their takeover would be 
an overwhelming step ahead for communism 
in southeast Asia; that the 1963 U.S. action 


tests against that regime were Communist 
engineered. 
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In recent interviews with Buddhists and 
Roman Catholic clergy visiting here from 


and the stationings of the marines at Da 
Nang have greatly boosted the morale of 
both the people and the army and that, 
finally, they have hopes of success. Fr. Cao 
Van Luan attributed earlier anti-U.S. senti- 
ments to our lack of a determined plan and 
commitment to win the war. “We resented 
their indetermination,” he said. 

The native priest added that resentment 
was especially high among Catholics in South 
Vietnam who could not comprehend how any 
nominally Christian country could so dis- 
astrously foot-drag against communism. 
Now, he said, “Catholics and good Buddhists” 
are joined in determination to prevent a 
Communist takeover by North Vietnam. It 
is. his belief that the Vietcong are being 
forced to ask for a cease-fire. 

Buddhist monk Rev. Thien An visiting in 
New York with Fr. Luan, further undermined 
the arguments of the pacifists. He claimed 
that if South Vietnam ever becomes Com- 
munist, “peace will be impossible.” And this 
from a Buddhist whose father died a flaming 
death in protest against the Diem regime. 

Are all pacifists Communist? Certainly 
not. Then, who are the pacifists? They very 
virtuous? The wicked? Or, an artful Com- 
munist blend of both? 

To quote Senator Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut: “For the genuine pacifist, I have 
respect, even though I believe that their 
philosophy is dangerously starry-eyed. But 
I must say in all frankness that they fre- 
quently do not show very much discretion 
about those that accompany them in these 
demonstrations.” 

What is pacifism? The present popular 
concept presents it as a kind of Quakerish 
forbearance, ready to endure all, rather than 
invoke bloodshed. In medical usage, it may 
be noted, pacifism pertains to “certain mor- 
bid conditions characterized by deficient 
vitality and reaction.” 

John Courtney Murray, S.J., makes his own 
these words of Pope Pius XII: “There are 
greater evils than the physical death and de- 
struction wrought in war. And there are 
human goods of so high an order that im- 
mense sacrifices may have to be borne In 
their defense“ The noted Jesuit maintains 
that the late Pope “transcended the vulgar 
pacifism of sentimentalist and materialist in- 
spiration that is so common today.” 

Yet even the U.S. Senate, which in years 
past came to merit the label of “the Nation's 
last bulwark against tyranny,” is not im- 
mune to confusion. Senator Jonn G. TOWER, 
Republican, of Texas, recently reminded a 
Baylor University audience that Senators of 
the President's party have taken to the floor 
to argue for appeasement and retreat. He 
amplified that statement in a newsletter: 


by many influential persons.” 

Speaking against nonneutral neutralism,” 
Senator Winston Provutry, Republican, of 
Vermont, claims, “We not only failed to see 
the light: we seem not even to know that we 
are in the dark.” 

The Senate is split, as are both parties 
within it, on when and how to use power in 
foreign affairs. Everyone claims to be for 
goodness. But as Eric Sevareid puts it, 
“Goodness without power is Impotent, and 
power itself is impotent without the will to 
use it.” 


has endured about all it can of the crusades 
of high-minded men bent on the regenera- 
tion of the human race. The result 
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has been a great deal of bloodshed and vio- 
lence committed not in malice but in the 
purest of motives.” 

Senator Dopp, a member of the same com- 
mittee, says: “On a variety of crucial issues, 
we have allowed sentimentality to replace 
realism in the formulation of our national 
policies. I refer to the lopsided state of 


it eater the real obstacles in the path of 
each of those goals. Sentimentality can be 
deadly in the conduct of national policy.” 

Is this what is producing large numbers 
of our young who have so lost their place in 
society that they can only go out and demon- 
strate for a pseudoideal? 

The sincere pacifist proceeds from the as- 
sumption that all war is immoral. This posi- 
tion, says Rey. Albert T. Mollegen, is errone- 
ous. The Episcopalian priest, presently of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary, has said: “It 
is unequivocably clear that responsibility for 
the maintenance of any particular cultural, 
social, or political way of life, of any par- 
ticular set of historical institutions, means 
responsibility for maintaining the power 
which secures that way of life and set of 
institutions.” 

“To renounce the coercive power of po- 
lice,” continued the Reverend Mollegen, 
“would leave the society open to domination 
by anyone who resorts to coercion. * * * 
Military power has no protective power If its 
use is renounced. To renounce war, there- 
fore, is to abandon responsibility for any 
particular achievements of justice and 
freedom.” 

Among the clergy, however, as well as 

the educators, there are those of 
every faith who are moved less by theology 
than by the simple horror of war. Thus 
many have plunged directly into challenging 
American involvement in Vietnam. 

Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders 
met in New York last January to prepare for 
a large-scale conference on “religion and 
peace“ to be held in Washington in the spring 
of 1966. The gathering was sponsored by the 
Methodist Church's division of peace and 
world order. 

But the spadework and motivation is at- 
tributed to Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Universalist Associa- 
tion, who simultaneously pushed for “a call 
to vigil” meeting May 11 and 12, 1965, which 
consisted of a march on Capitol Hill and the 
Pentagon to register concern about Vietnam. 

The latter 2-day meeting was sponsored by 
the interreligious committee on Vietnam, 
with registrations and scheduled 
exclusively at the Mount Vernon Methodist 
Church in Washington. Organizing person- 
nel, however, were supplied by the Friends“ 
Committee on National Legislation, which 
conducted a similar vigil in 1960. About 
1,000 persons participated, carrying placards 
with such slogans as “Bombs cannot pave 
the way to peace,” “No nation can play God 
for mankind,” and “Negotiate, don’t 
escalate.” 

At the conclusion of the New York con- 
vocation, Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath an- 
nounced the 1966 Washington meet ass 
envisioned on a similar scale to the religion 
and race gathering held in Chicago in 1963.” 

Will the pacifist demonstrations cease? 
As long as responsible adults advance or 
encourage pacifist-type leadership one can 
hardiy expect students to abandon their 
pacifist demonstrations. 

And there’s a deeper problem. Dr. Edna 
Fluegel, political science professor at a 
prominent girls’ college in Washington, said 
there was a time when “I had to bring Com- 
munist propaganda onto the campus to illus- 
trate my subject. Now the students are 
loaded with the stuff—the campus is flooded 
with party materlals—presumably from 
Communists.” 
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This same professor relates how she went 
to the march on Washington demonstrations 
and was given “straight party line Commu- 
nist materials at student distribution cen- 
ters." Dr. Fluegel says one of the documents 
was a duplicate of a telegram purportedly 
addressed to Ho Chi Minh, President of North 
Vietnam and saying * * In fullest 
solidarity with the defense of your country 
against the attack of U.S, imperialism. 
Heroic struggle of Vietnamese working people 
furthers the American revolution.“ 

But the United States is not the only 
country suffering from the pacifism virus. In 
Italy last month, the moderate Cardinal 
Florit, archbishop of Florence, warned that 
wide acceptance of the concept of a sentimen- 
tal conscientious objection to military sery- 
ice could lead to anarchy. 

Does pacifism mean the demonstrators 
would refuse to be inducted into the armed 
services? Of the United States? Of a So- 
viet-dominated United States? 


National Foundation for the Arts and 
Humanities Act of 1965 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9460) to provide 
for the establishment of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities to 
promote progress and scholarship in the 
humanities and the arts in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
now before this committee, H.R. 9460, 
has particular interest to me as it repre- 
sents the first piece of legislation I had 
the honor to introduce upon my arrival 
in Washington as the newly elected Rep- 
opiate from the Third District of 

0. 

Iam deeply grateful that the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor has reported 
this bill to the House during this session 
and I feel the committee members should 
be highly commended for the thorough- 
ness and dispatch which they have 
shown. I also believe that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
WILLIAM S. Mook, should be given 
credit for his leadership. 

With the establishment of a National 
Foundation for the Arts and Humanities 
a great step forward will be made, for too 
long has America been labeled by others 
as a culturally unconscious land. Our 
science, our charity, our dedication to 
principle has no peer, but greatness is 
measured by a people’s arts and its 
understanding of the humanities. Amer- 
ica must be a whole land, its culture com- 
plete from the intricate machine to the 
simplest flower. 

This bill will support for the first time 
our citizens who work for artistic excel- 
lence and who foster an environment 
which stimulates creative expression. I 
call for broad support of this measure 
and I hope the Congress will respond ac- 
cordingly as this body, itself, represents 
a humanitarian purpose, not only for this 
country but for the entire world. 
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Fourth District Progress Conference Great 
Success in Middle Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on September 15 last, the Fourth 
District Partners-for-Progress Confer- 
ence was held in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

This conference was a great success. 
An overflow attendance came to hear 
Federal officials explain the application 
of various aid and assistance programs 
to the problems of the great Fourth Dis- 
trict, which I am honored to represent. 

All who participated are to be com- 
mended—the leadership and citizenry of 
the Fourth District, the Federal officials 
from Washington, Atlanta, and Nash- 
ville, and others who worked so hard to 
set up and conduct the conference. Its 
success was a tribute to Americans work- 
ing together. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the program of the conference, the news 
coverage, and my newsletter relating to 
the conference, in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, believing that they will be of 
widespread interest to communities 
throughout the Nation. 

The program, indicative press cover- 
age, and newsletter follow: 

FOURTH DISTRICT PARTNERS-FOR-PROGRESS 

CONFERENCE 

Introduction of Congressman Jor L. EVINS, 
Member of Congress by Sam E. Jennings, di- 
rector, regional office, Small Business Admin- 
istration, Nashville, Tenn. 

Opening remarks and welcome by Fourth 
District Congressman Jor L. Evins. 

Remarks of welcome: W. H. Westbrooks, 
mayor of Murfreesboro and county judge 
James H. Threet, Rutherford County. 

Introduction of guest ers: Wilkes 
Coffey, Jr., attorney-at-law, field representa- 
tives for Congressman Jor L. Evins. 

Speakers: Mr. Robert E. Brown, assistant 
area coordinator urban renewal administra- 
tion, Housing and Home Finance Agency; Mr. 
Gil Hancock, deputy director, office of de- 
velopment companies, Small Business Ad- 
ministration; Mr. J. Paul Harris, regional di- 
rector, community facilities, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

PANEL DISCUSSION 

Presiding: Mr. Joe Shaver, chief, financial 
assistance director regional office, Small 
Business Administration. 

Panel members: Mr. Robert E. Brown, 
Mr. Gil Hancock, Mr. Paul Harris, Mr. Roy 
Oaks, Chief, procurement and management 
assistant regional office, Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 


Am AVAILABLE, MEZTING TOLD 


(By Jimmy Sarnahan, staf correspondent, 
the Nashville Tennesseean) 

MURFREESBORO —Federal agencies are pre- 
pared to spend millions of dollars to aid 
middle Tennessee communities develop their 
own economic development projects, Fourth 
Congressional District civic, political, and 
business leaders were told at a conference 
here yesterday. 

Representative Jor L. Evins, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, speaking over a telephone circuit 
from Washington, said Federal legislative 
programs making the funds ayailable are 
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designed to “release the energies of our great. 
free enterprise system.” 

Evins, who sponsored the conference at- 
tended by an overflow crowd of 200 persons 
at the Murfreesboro city hall, said the Fed- 
eral pr are “designed to stimulate 
local initiative and cooperation of our local 
People to put people to work.” 

“We want to create more economic op- 
Portunity and broaden our economy, and we 
Want to assist businesses in diversifying and 
expanding,” Evins added. 

Wilkes. Coffey, Jr., Murfreesboro attorney 
and field representative for Evins, and Sam 
E. Jennings, Murfreesboro, director of the 
Nashville regional office for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, cchosted the confer- 
ence which included a panel of Federal ofi- 
a from Washington, Atlanta, and Nash- 

le. 

Gil Hancock, Washington, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Development Companies for 
the Small Business Administration, paid spe- 
cial tribute to EvīNs for his leadership as 
Chairman of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, 

Since Congressman Evins assumed the 
chairmanship of the House Small Business 
Committee, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has moved forward with more direction 
than in all its history. Legislation passed 
through his support has enabled us to make 
thousands of loans to aid small businesses 
and provide jobs through economic growth,” 
Hancock said 


Among SBA projects Hancock stressed were 
502 loans made to community owner de- 
velopment companies under section 502 of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 

It is known that several downtown Mur- 
freesboro businessmen and property owners 
have been investigating the possibility of 
502 loans to raze and reconstruct major por- 
tions of the public square business area. 

The following is an account of how 502 
loans work, according to Hancock: 

are available for the construction 


Percent of its stock held by 


resid- 
ing or doing 


business in the locality, and 
group of persons to 
stock. 


, 


development company as a 


With the development company providing 
a 20-percent equity in a project, the SBA 
can then loan 80 percent of the project cost 
or whichever is the least. Loans 
term up to 25 years and 


local bank participates in the loan 
willing to charge a lower rate of in- 
reduce its rate accordingly 
not below 5 percent unless the loan 
is made in an area determined by the Labor 
or Commerce Departments as having chronic 
unemployment or undergoing redevelopment. 
In the latter case, the interest rate is fixed 
at 4 percent, Hancock said. 
“All of the SBA's lending programs are 
on cooperation, not competition, with 
banks, and we are happy to report that over 
90 percent of our loans are made in partici- 
Pation with banks,” Hancock said. 
Robert E. Brown, Atlanta, assistant area 


New provisions he cited, were: 
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Grants are now available up to $1,500 to 
owner-occupants of an urban renewal area 
to make home improvements. 

Loans up to $10,000 at 3 percent interest 
are available for home remodeling under a 
plan for voluntary rehabilitation of a neigh- 
borhood. 

Federal funds are now available in an ex- 
perimental rent supplement program to aid 
the elderly, disabled or persons displaced by 
a Government project. The aid is subject to 
local rent levels and the housing must meet 
Federal Housing Authority standards. 

State, county, and city governments may 
now receive up to 50 percent Federal aid for 
purchasing “open space” or unimproved land 
for community projects. The State of Ten- 
nessee is seeking such assistance to buy 
additional land for five State parks. 

Others on the panel were J. Paul Harris, 
Atlanta, regional director of the Community 
Facilities Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency; Roy Oaks, chief of 
procurement and management assistance for 
the Nashville regional office, Small Business 
Administration; Joe Shaver, Nashville, chief 
financial assistance director for the Nash- 
ville regional office, SBA, and William Keel, 
special assistant to Representative Evins. 

Mayor W. H. Westbrooks of Murfreesboro, 
and Rutherford County Judge James Threet 
made welcoming addresses to the conference 
participants. 

Attending the conference were mayors, 


Officials, businessmen and repre- 
sentatives of civic clubs in the 23-county 
Fourth District. 

A similar conference, but one limited to 
small business matters, will be conducted to- 
day in Nashville at Peabody College under 
the sponsorship of Representative RICHARD 
Fu.ton, Democrat, of Tennessee. 


From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner] 
DEVELOPMENT SESSION HELD AT MURFREESBORO 


MourRrFReEEsBoRO,—An interested community 
may acquire 80 percent of the funds neces- 
sary for development or redevelopment of its 
small businesses through loans from a Fed- 
eral agency, officials and businessmen from 
20 middie Tennessee counties were told 
Wednesday afternoon at a community devel- 
opment program here. 


meeting—sponsored 
by Representative Jon L. Evtns, Democrat, of 
Tennessee. 


Over 100 persons heard the Congressman 
speak over a telephone circuit from Wash- 


explained 
Investment Act of 1958. 

“The SBA community development pro- 
gram is a grassroots proposition that can be 
of significant aid to help your community,” 
Hancock told the group. 

There has been considerable interest in 
obtaining funds to renovate the courthouse 
square section of Murfreesboro. 

According to Hancock, the 502 loans are 
set up in the following manner: 

Funds up to $350,000 may be obtained by 
a local development company, which meets 
State and SBA regulations, for relending to 
local small businesses. 

Loans may be made by SBA to the devel- 
opment company or they may be made di- 
rectly to the individual business with the 
development company as sponsor. 
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Not less than 75 percent of a development 
company’s stock must be held by either resi- 


and no one person or group of persons 
own more than 25 percent of the stock. 
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developmen 

cent of the funds for a project and SBA 
then loan either 80 percent of the 
$350,000, whichever is lower. SBA makes 
loans for a term of up to 25 years and 
loans can have a maximum interest rate 


3 
a8 8 


If the vicinity receiving the loan has been 
determined by the Labor or Commerce De- 
partments as having chronic 
or undergoing redevelopment the interest 
rate is a fixed 4 percent. 

Discussing provisions of recently passed 
Federal housing legislation was Robert E. 


the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Under this program State, county and city 
governments can obtain up to 50 percent 
Federal aid for buying land for community 
projects. Tennessee is presently seeking this 
assistance for purchasing land for 5 State 
parks. 

Home improvement loans up to $1,500 are 
available to owners and occupants of urban 
renewal areas; loans for home remodeling up 
to $10,000 at 3 percent interest are available 
for voluntary rehabilitation of a neighbor- 
hood; and a rent supplement program to aid 
the elderly, disabled, or persons displaced by 
a government project is available if the hous- 
ing meets Federal Housing Authority regula- 
tions. 

J. Paul Harris of the Community Facilities 
Administration outlined a plan which pro- 
vides up to 50 percent in grants for basic 
sewer and water facilities. He said these 
grants will become available through the 
1965 Housing Act, 

CAPITAL COMMENTS 
(By Jor L. Evtns, Member of Congress) 


FOURTH DISTRICT PARTNERS-FOR-PROGRESS CON- 
FERENCE PROVES BIG SUCCESS 


The tremendous response and attendance 
at the recent Fourth District Partner-for- 
Progress Conference in Murfreesboro was 
most gratifying and considered by all most 
informative and a big success. The fact that 
the city council chambers were filled to over- 
flowing with local governmental officials, 
mayors, county judges, representatives of 
chambers of commerce, representatives of 
civic clubs and industrial lead 
many small businessmen—augurs well for 
the future growth of our cities and com- 
munities. 

Those who attended came because they 
wanted to know how they could work more 
effectively for the improvement of their com- 
muni 


the Community Facilities Administration, 
the Urban Renewal Administration, and other 
agencies of the Federal Government in Fed- 
eral-local programs of cooperation. 

Every speaker emphasized that the initia- 
tive and for progress must come from 
the people and the leaders of the local com- 
munities themselves. The Deputy Director 
of the Small Business Administration's Com- 
munity Development program, Mr. Gilbert 
Hancock, said, “The Federal Government 
doesn't create projects, it lends assistance 
and provides funds, you have to initiate 
everything.” 

The speakers at the conference discussed 
a broad range of programs, with specific at- 
tention given to new legislation recently en- 
acted by the Congress. The Regional Direc- 
tor of the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion, Atlanta, Mr. Paul Harris, said, for 
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example, “Of particular importance to grow- 
ing cities, both large and small are new pro- 
grams providing grants for basic sewerage 
and water facilities." He explained this 
new and expanded program, pointing out that 
legislation provided for a more flexibile pro- 
gram to help cities acquire and develop open 
space land, including grants to cover the cost 
of such facilities as parks, youth centers, 
and recreation centers. 

New facets of the grants and loan program 
of the Urban Renewal Administration were 
explained by Robert E. Brown of Atlanta, 
area urban renewal coordinator. 

The community development plan of the 
Small Business Administration, under which 
local profit or nonprofit developing com- 
panies may submit applications for loans on 
specific small business ventures, provides 
loans either to improve an existing business 
or to begin a new enterprise. It was empha- 
sized that this program may be used to help 
revitalize downtown business sections—in 
conjunction with urban renewal projects. 

The quality of our towns and cities of to- 
morrow in the Fourth District of Tennessee 
depends upon the leadership and the efforts 
exerted in our communities today. The 
quality of leadership displayed by local repre- 
sentatives at the conference is a promising 
indication of an even more progressive 
Fourth District of Tennessee. 

In general], reaction at the conference was 
that it was most informative and helpful. 
Much credit must go to the planners of the 
conference—including Mr. Sam E. Jennings, 
regional director of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration; Wilkes Coffey, attorney at law; 
Mayor W. H. Westbrooks, of Murfreesboro; 
County Judge James Threet, Rutherford 
County; the Murfreesboro Chamber of Com- 
merce, and many others. I am also grateful 
to the program participants who came from 
Washington, Atlanta, and Nashville to be of 
service to the people of the Fourth District 
of Tennessee. 


Education Given Boost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial from the September 8, 1965, 
Greenwich Time, praising the recently- 
passed Higher Education Act. 


As the editorial points out, there is a 
growing awareness in this Nation that 
yesterday's education is not good enough 
for today's rapidly changing conditions 
and that we can no longer afford the hu- 
man waste resulting from many students 
being priced out of the increasingly ex- 
pensive college education market. In 
the long run, as the editorial notes, the 
country will profit handsomely by the 
act. 

The editorial follows: 

Given Boost 

Both Houses of Congress have now ap- 
proved, almost unanimously, legislation to 
implement a broad-scale program of aid for 
those who need help to attend college. The 
heavy majorities confirm the national com- 
mitment to the principle that, insofar as is 
possible, every young person in America 
shall have a realistic opportunity to acquire 


as much education as he wants and can 
absorb. 
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Even this legislation will not wholly assure 
that. But it is a significant further step 
away from the traditional state of affairs un- 
der which higher education was in effect 
denied to a great number of high school 
graduates who simply could not afford it. 

We began to move away from that some 
years ago with enactment of law providing 
low-interest college loans for those in need 
of such help. Now Congress, besides con- 
tinuing the loan program and girding it up 
with Federal guarantee insurance, also has 
made provision for scholarship grants. In 

«the first year these will average $500, and in 
some cases they may go as high as $1,000. 
This substantial help will, in thousands of 
cases, make college possible for those who 
otherwise would have gone through life with 
only a high school education. 

This is far more important, both to Indi- 
viduals and to society, than it used to be. 
There is growing recognition of the plain 
fact that modern conditions of life demand 
more education than In the past, and will 
do so increasingly. Through enactment of 
& program of aid to college students, Con- 
gress has given education a notable boost. 
In the long run, the country will profit hand- 
somely by this action. 


The Pope and President at the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a heavy heart that I submit the 
following two editorials on a significant 
subject. While those who seek peace in 
the world are worthy of the strongest 
support of all who desire this high prize, 
yet the prize cannot be sought at any 
price. 

Our country has been careful to dis- 
tinguish the respective roles of temporal 
and spiritual powers in a free society. 
While this distinction does not place 
these powers in opposition to each other, 
it accentuates their distinctiveness and 
encourages each power to respect the 
means and methods used by each to at- 
tain its distinctive goals. 

In the pursuit for international peace 
we may forget that the relationships be- 
tween state and church in other nations 
of the world are not carbon copies of 
the American design. For us, as a na- 
tion, to enter into any overt or subtle 
dialog with any spiritual power, no 
matter how pure and noble our goals may 
be, may actually create more interna- 
tional disquietude, become an abrasive 
element in American life; and contribute 
to unnecessary divisions in our pluralis- 
tic society which has just begun to ex- 
perience some of the solidifying values of 
true ecumenicity. 

The editorials from America and the 
Christian Century, both of which are 
respected church journals, illustrates 
what I believe to be good cause for pause 
as we examine once more the nature of 
the path to peace in the world. 

The editorials follow: 

[From America, Aug. 21, 1965] 
POPE AND PRESIDENT AT THE U.N. 

If the Pope comes to the U.N. General 

Assembly in the autumn—a 50-50 likelihood 
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at this moment—will President Johnson 
meet him? What was, up toa few weeks ago, 
purely a problem of protocol has become, 
with the heightening international tension, 
a serious problem of policy. If Secretary 
General U Thant’s invitation to Paul VI bears 
fruit, Washington will have a choice of three 
possibilities. The President can (1) ignore 
the presence of the Pope; (2) invite him to 
Washington and the White House; (3) go 
to New York for a ceremonial meeting. 

It is unthinkable that the President should 
ostenstatiously go off to the L.B.J. ranch in 
Texas on the day the Pope arrives in the 
United States. On the other hand, a papal 
visit to the Nation’s Capital might take on 
an undesirable political tinge. As far as 
can be judged from past observations, the 
President's personal inclination would be to 
go to New York. In any case, a golden 
opportunity will be missed, and the cause of 
peace be the loser, if the embattled leader 
of the American people does not meet with 
the distinguished UN. guest. A confronta- 
tion of Pope and President at the seat of 
the world peace organization would identify 
our country in a striking way with all the 
honest efforts made by good men to dispel 
the prospect of war. By the same token, 
studied indifference or palpable downgrading 
of the event would leave a bad impression 
on governments all over the world, a great 
many of which have grave doubts as to the 
correctness and rectitude of current U.S. ac- 
tion in Vietnam and elsewhere. 

Before U Thant's invitation, United States- 
Vatican relations were already under study in 
Washington. Last April, Senator CLAIBORNE 
PELL, Democrat of Rhode Island, suggested 
that the administration examine the ques- 
tion of our relationship with the Vatican. He 
did not call for immediate diplomatic recog- 
nition, but he said that some sort of rapport 
or diplomatic relationship might well be es- 
tablished. He thought that perhaps the re- 
vival of the office of the “personal representa- 
tive“ of the President might be feasible as a 
form of relation. As will be remembered, 
Myron C. Taylor was the envoy of two Presl- 
dents under this title between 1940 and 1950. 

The Rhode Island Senator's proposal was 
triggered by an obviously inspired dispatch 
of James Reston, columnist and associate edl- 
tor of the New York Times. Writing from 
Rome on April 9, Reston noted the vast 
changes that had occurred in the Catholic 
church in the past few years, and their sig- 
nificance for world affairs. There is scarcely 
an issue of world politics today,” he wrote, 
“that does not now concern the church and 
provoke its influential comment.” For the 
United States not to have the closest pos- 
sible relations with the Vatican at this time 
of transition, said Reston, seems to ob- 
servers unfortunate. In the light of this it 
is odd, he wrote, that the United States “is 
the only one of the major non-Communist 
nations that still does not have forma! diplo- 
matic representation at the Vatican." The 
Times political reporter concluded his dis- 
patch with this echo from American diplo- 
matic circles in Rome: “It is known that 
the question has been recently raised with 
President Johnson privately, and a decision 
is hoped for here during the next few 
months.” 

The last formal effort to have an American 
representative at the Vatican was made 
nearly 15 years ago, when, in October 1951, 
President Truman sent up the name of Gen. 
Mark W. Clark to be Ambassador to the 
State of Vatican City. A storm of protest 
broke out and the President withdrew Clark's 
name, though he sgaid he would submit an- 
other nomination later. It may be recalled 
that in December 1941, after Pearl Harbor 
and Italy's declaration of war, Mr. Harold 
H. Tittmann, Jr., a career Foreign Service 
officer assigned to the Taylor mission, was 
given the diplomatic status of chargé 
d'affaires and was thus able to serve the Al- 
lied cause in Vatican City until the advent of 
the Allied troops in Rome in June 1944. In 
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1950, however, with the close of the Taylor of- 
fice, not a trace was left of these beginnings, 
Which had proved so useful for the United 
States. 

Today, in mid-1965, the precise form of 
United States-Vatican relations is not so im- 
Portant as the substance of these relations. 
In the past 15 years, the world situation and 
the situation of the Catholic Church within 
it have both drastically changed. The ecu- 
menical spirit, sanctioned and encouraged 
by the high authority of the Vatican Council, 
has greatly diminished religious tension and 
dissipated bigotry. Important questions of 
Teligious liberty and church-state separation 
are on the point of being settled in the 
Council in a spirit that can only further this 
trend. The intervening years, which wit- 
nessed this clearing of the atmosphere, have 
also unfortunately seen a serious threat of 
war. 

Our country has now entered very dan- 
gerous waters, Certainly no effort should be 
Spared to guarantee the realization of our 
dream of peace. But the continuing aloof- 
ness of the United States from the Pope 
of Rome does not go unnoticed in the world 
community. Even our friends, filled as they 
are with misgivings about us, cannot fail 
to wonder why we ignore one of the sig- 
nificant forces for peace. 

A certain nervousness is evident in of- 
ficialdom over the prospect of communication 
with the head of the Catholic Church, re- 


gurdless of the unique diplomatic status that 


international law accords the Holy See. But 
the time has come to reevaluate past policies 
in this area. A President who has the cour- 
age to send several hundred thousand draf- 
tees into unpredictable and long-term fight- 
ing in Vietnam, in what Moscow radio bit- 
ingly but rightly described as a colossal risk, 
can and should be equally courageous in tak- 
ing parallel bold steps to reinforce our dip- 
lomatic offensive in this most significant 
manner. 


[From the Christian Century, Sept. 1, 1965] 
LETTER TO THE POPE 

His Holiness, Pope Pauw VI, 

Vatican City. 

Your Hotness: When we learned that 
UN. Secretary General U Thant had invited 
you to address the General Assembly, we in- 
vited you in our July 14 issue to visit the 
United States, come to Chicago and share 
& coffee break with our staff. This was a sin- 
cere invitation which we hope we will not 
now have to retract. But today we read in 
the August 21 issue of the Jesuit magazine 

ca an editorial stating that your com- 
ing poses for the President of the United 
States a serious problem of policy. The edi- 
torial tells President Johnson how to handle 
this problem and tells you what a grand 
opportunity your visit would create for the 
establishment of ambassadorial relations be- 
tween the United States and Vatican City. 
Haye you read the America editorial? Do 
you still plan to come? 

We feel that we should apologize to you 
and to President Johnson. If we had known 
that our invitation would cause you and the 

t so much trouble we would never 
have issued it. It seems to us that America’s 
editors — usually urbane and sophisticated 
bungled when they preſudged President 
Johnson's possible course of action in the 
event you come over: “It is unthinkable,” 
they say, “that the President should osten- 
tatiously go off to the L.B.J. ranch in Texas 
on the day the Pope arrives in the United 
States,” They also made a serious tactical 
error by twisting the President's arm and 

g him in: “By the same token, studied 
indifference or palpable downgrading of the 
event would leave a bad impression on goy- 
ernments all over the world, a great many 
ot which have grave doubts as to the cor- 
rectness and rectitude of current U.S. action 
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in Vietnam and elsewhere.” Our President 
won't like that. In such encounters he 
plays the active role. And the editorial de- 
scends to naive quibbling when it states 
that both protocol and policy require the 
President's going to New York to see you 
rather than your going to Washington to see 
the President. Doesn’t this statement par- 
alyze both of you? (Could he send Luci?) 
What do you think? 

The bulk of the America editorial, as you 
no doubt noticed, urged you to use your 
visit to the United States as a springboard 
for renewed efforts to get U.S. recognition 
of the Roman Catholic Church as a state. 
Don't do it. Don't let the first papal visit 
to the United States revive the rancor and 
bitterness created by President Truman's 
abortive effort to make Gen. Mark W. Clark 
“Ambassador to the State of Vatican City.” 
We thought your coming to the United States 
was to be a friendly visit; America turns it 
into a political enterprise and makes it sound 
like invasion. Please let us know whether 
you will come as a beloved, respected, and 
welcome head of the church or as the sov- 
ereign head of a state. We will want to 
chat with the first over a cup of coffee, 
but we have no interest in the second. 

We learned with deep regret of your recent 
iliness. We hope that you have now fully 
recovered and are ready for the great and 
promising events of Vatican Council II's final 
session. 

Most respectfully, 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor I include my news- 
letter to the people of the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Alabama for August 2, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 
LIBERALS TRAMPLE ON STATE AND INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS 


The liberals ganged up last week to tram- 
ple ruthlessly on the freedom of individual 
citizens and the precious rights of the States 
guaranteed by the Constitution. By a yote 
of 221 to 203 the House passed a bill to repeal 
Alabama's right-to-work law as well as those 
of 18 other States and to deny the people of 
any State the right to enact such a law. I 
voted against repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act because I think the peopie 
of Alabama should have the right to vote on 
this question; I believe no American worker 
should be forced to join a union, nor should 
he be denied the right to join a union if he 
chooses; I would not force a man, in order to 
hold his job, to join a union which may be 
controlled by a Communist or racketeers. 
Under the recent Supreme Court ruling, 
which says a Communist may hold office in a 
union, this is possible. It has happened in 
some States and the unions have been ex- 
pelled by the AFL-CIO. 

The main argument of those who voted 
to take away your rights was that they had 
to pass this bill to keep industry from mov- 
ing South. They said that industry is run- 
ning away from New Engiand and other 
Northern States because of right-to-work 
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laws in the South, Of course, thie is not 
true. Industry is moving to the South main- 
ly because we have a large reservoir of good 
workers and good unions. We have an ideal 
climate and our people have expressed falth 
and confidence in the operation of the private 
enterprise system. For my part, I will con- 
tinue to do all I can to encourage new in- 
dustry to come to Alabama and I think most 
Alabamians will agree with me, 
CHEAP WAGE RATE CHARGE FALSE 


The charge that wage rates are cheaper in 
the South ts simply not true. In 1964 20 
States had right-to-work laws. (Indiana has 
since repealed its law.) The annual 
for 1964 on Employment and Earnings of the 
U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Statis- 
tics shows: 7 of the 20 right-to-work States 
have higher wage rates than Connecticut; 8 
have higher wage rates than Massachu- 
setts; 12 have higher wage rates than Rhode 
Island and Vermont; 15 have higher wage 
rates than New Hampshire and Maine. Ala- 
bama, Florida, Virginia, and Tennessee all 
have higher wage rates than New Hampshire 
and Maine. Alabama wage rates are also 
higher than Vermont and Rhode Island. 

So the real reason for doing away with 
right-to-work laws must be the continued 
goal of the Johnson administration and the 
liberals under pressure from northern politi- 
cal labor bosses for more power, more Federal 


Party lay claim to championing States rights 
when 200 Democrats voted to take away 
States rights while 117 Republicans voted 
for freedom. 


WHAT YOU WILL PAY FOR MEDICARE 


which Lyndon Johnson took so much credit 
last year? 
RENT SUBSIDIES BILL MOVES AHEAD 
The housing bill providing for the Gov- 
ernment to pay rent subsidies for those who 
cannot afford to move into better neighbor- 


challenging my 

ments on this socialistic bill. It is evident 
they did not read the bill, nor do they know 
what it provides. The housing bill does 
make it possible to integrate any neighbor- 
hood in the country at the discretion of the 
Housing Administrator who decides on who 
shall get the subsidy and under what con- 
ditions and he determines where the pro- 
ects will be located. Under this bill it is 
possible for a nonprofit organization, in- 
cluding a church, the NAACP, or a civic 
service club to build housing with Govern- 
ment loans and use the rent money to pay 
back the loans. 

ALABAMA POULTRY PRODUCERS THREATENED 

In cooperation with Members of Congress 
from other poultry producing areas, I ap- 
peared before a subcommittee of the Agri- 
culture Committee this week to present evi- 
dence as to why the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
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ministration should not grant a loan of $2.6 
million to a Maine company to build a new 
processing plant in Pennsylvania which 
threatens the entire poultry industry. We 
are continuing this fight and preliminary in- 
vestigation shows some very questionable 
actions on the part of ARA officials in at- 
tempting to rush this loan through at this 
time. 

I am also making every effort to prevent 
the enactment of an egg marketing bill to 
bring about Federal controls on egg prices 
until adequate hearings have been held and 
representatives of the poultry and egg in- 
dustry have had a full chance to present 
their views. 

The poultry and egg industry in Alabama 
and other Southern States is too vital to our 
economy to allow any move on the part of 
the Government to injure the industry or to 
cause losses to our producers. There is com- 
plete cooperation among those of us from 
poultry producing areas to protect the in- 
dustry from any contemplated raids. 


New Threat to NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
fighting in the subcontinent of Asia con- 
tinues to vex all the efforts now being 
made to bring it to a cease fire; as the 
Vietnam situation day by day keeps the 
eyes and the attention of the world on 
its unresolved difficulties, and as other 
trouble spots in the world claim a share 
of the spotlight, we need to be constant- 
ly apprised of the major power difficul- 
ties that are being reassessed and even 
realined as this world of ours struggles 
for a sense of reason. 

A recent editorial in the Denver Post 
entitled “LB.J., De Gaulle Clash on 
NATO,” deserves serious consideration 
by the Members, as it states a great 
deal—probably the future of the Western 
Alliance and possibly the future of West- 
ern Europe, riding upon the latest threat 
France’s De Gaulle seems to be pushing 
into the foreground. 

I commend this well-reasoned article 
to my colleagues: 

L. B. J., DE GAULLE CLASH ON NATO 

A great deal—probably the future of the 
Western Alliance and possibly the future of 
Western Europe—is riding on the contest of 
wills shaping up between the two strongest 
willed men in the Western world, Charles 
de Gaulle and Lyndon Johnson. 

President de Gaulle, on Thursday, at his 


semiannual “press conference,” tore into 
both NATO and the Economic 
Community (Common Market) in the 


language he has ever used about 
either. 


NATO as now organized, he said, has got 
to go, and should be replaced by alliances 
between its member states, including one 
between the United States and France. In 
any case, France will be out of NATO—and, 
inferentially, NATO bases out of France 
by 1969. 

And the European Economic Community, 
which he referred to scornfully as an “em- 
bryo of technocracy.“ also must be reshaped. 
He hinted that France will not accept the 
scheduled loss of its veto in Common Mar- 
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ket affairs on January 1, 1966—after which 
time EEC members are supposed to decide 
policy by majority rule. 

The extent of De Gaulle's disagreement 
with President Johnson is only partly re- 
vealed by Johnson's statement—issued the 
same day without waiting to hear De Gaulle’s 
views—that a “strong NATO remains essen- 
tial” to world peace and security. 

The scope of the clash is better illustrated 
by Washington reports that the United States 
already has bluntly informed France that 
De Gaulle cannot have his cake and eat it 
too; that if France quits NATO there will be 
no American alliance to replace it. The 
American nuclear missile umbrella which 
now shields France will be withdrawn. 

So far there has not been any public U.S. 
reaction to De Gaulle's strictures on the Com- 
mon Market, since the United States is not a 
member. But NATO and the Common Mar- 
ket are related in concept, if not in fact. For 
NATO should become the military arm of the 
economically integrated Europe envisioned 
by the architects of EEC. 

The alternative, as many have realized, 
is the growth of new nationalistic rivalries 
in Europe—particularly in Germany. It is 
unfortunate that De Gaulle has yet to grasp 
that simple but fearful fact. 

He sees NATO only in terms of “the sub- 
ordination termed integration * * * which 
puts our destiny in the hands of for- 
eigners"—a reference to the fact that the 
NATO commandant has always been an 
American. 

Johnson conceded that each of the 15 
nations in NATO sees the organization “from 
its own perspective.” But his perspective, 
that “this alliance of the West is bigger than 
any of its members,” is far different from 
De Gaulle's. 

Although De Gaulle is not as inflexible as 
he is sometimes portrayed, it seems clear 
that President Johnson will need all his 
persuasive and negotiatory talents to break 
the impasse. 

Now that his domestic agenda in Congress 
is nearly cleaned up, we hope he can give 
foreign problems like this a higher priority. 


The “Why” of Demonstrations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent editorial in the weekly Sun 
Prairie, Wis., Star-Countryman analyzed 
the “why” of student demonstrations 
very effectively. The newspaper’s news 
editor, Miss Bonnie Mohrbacher, puts her 
finger on the heart of the matter when 
she says that “deep involvement is the 
demonstrator’s badge.” Her insight and 
clarity of writing are her badge and do 
her and her newspaper great credit. Her 
editorial serves as an excellent example 
not only for other weekly newspapers, 
but for the editorial writers of the dailies 
as well. 

I commend her editorial from the Sun 
Prairie, Wis. Star-Countryman of 
Thursday, August 12, 1965, to your con- 
sideration: 

THe WRT“ or DEMONSTRATIONS 

In dormitories across the Nation, college 
students stay up until 5 am debating the 
existence of God, every holiday sees a new 
tide of student riots, and everywhere from 
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Berkeley to the Berkshires, articulate, in- 
telligent, young people are exhibiting an in- 
creasing restlessness which challenges their 
academic elders, almost panics their solid 
citizen parents, and generally alarms the 
populace, 

Campus unrest ranges from near criminal 
proportion to relatively harmless, if disquiet- 
ing, demonstrations. Public uneasiness per- 
haps arises from failure to differentiate be- 
tween wild weekends and riots as opposed 
to the far-removed demonstrations protest- 
ing a legitimate cause. 

People everywhere are wondering why. 
Let's explore the “why” of purposeful demon- 
strations. Why are studenis restive? Why 
are they openly defiant? What motivates 
them? 

Parents, quite naturally seeking a cause 
beyond themselves or their own, blame sub- 
versive elements, overly liberal professors, 
unrestricted reading and exposure to the 
masses (those who think differently, and are 
therefore suspect) . 

More sensibly, academic deans look to 
themselves. They ask if their rules and 
regulations are out of date. If it’s unreason- 
able to ask today’s students to conform. 
What is needed to strengthen student gov- 
ernments so they may again command the 
confidence of the campus community? 

Thinking adults, admittedly rocked by 
demonstrations and resulting disturbances, 
recognize that too often the fruits of a col- 
lege education are apathy, indifference, and 
a self-justifying lack of concern. 

They also feel, however, that something 1s 
drastically wrong if the alternative is self- 
righteous, disruptive action. They suspect 
personal hostility or sullen discontent is its 
motivation. 

A remarkably clear and well-reasoned edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the San 
Francisco Insurgent, stated the case for 
these young protesters like this: 

“Why do we demonstrate? Because we 
live in a corrupt society, one which seems to 
have grown insensitive to human suffer- 
ing whether in southeast Asia or 
Southeast United States * * * and we can't 
sit back and allow things to continue that 
way. It's just that simple. We aim to change 
the world for the better, and demonstrations 
are one way of doing just that.” 

Demonstrations are not necessarily a sign 
of virtue or of significant achievement. Un- 
deniably, however, they display aware- 
ness * * * awareness of shortcomings in 
ourselves and others, awareness of abuses and 
chicanery, awareness of human need. And 
with awareness * * * knowledge, under- 
standing and concern, 

Recently they have displayed a new, there- 
fore disturbing, seriousness of tone. They 
are certainly no longer spring larks or home- 
coming antics, 

These vigorous young Americans are ques- 
tioning what they see as American attitudes 
in the light of American ideals. Ideals con- 
cerning important matters such as civil 
rights, poverty, unfair employment practices 
and the Government's foreign policy. 

Ignazio Silone said, “A society is renewed 
when its humblest element acquires a value.“ 
This could be the creed of the new, youth- 
ful American radicals. 

These fledglifys struggle to convey a livelier 
understanding, with realism more intense 
than most adults could muster, of the 
premise that to be personally satisfying and 
lifegiving, ethics of real importance to you, 
have to be your ethics * * * that they can- 
not be ethics devised and held by someone 
else for you, or ethics acquired through 
words, without personal involvement. 

Deep Involvement is the demonstrator’s 
badge. 

We cannot deny there are those with ques- 
tionable motivations * * * that some, in 
their youth, Join causes they don’t even 
clearly understand * * * that they some- 
times fail to study a problem in its entirety. 
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Overall, however, we agree with a state- 
ment made by Dean John T. Bonner, of Ohio 
State University, suggesting also that most 
educators would concur. He said, “This is 
the finest college-age generation we have yet 
had. Today's young people are under tre- 
mendous pressures, and the competitive sit- 
uation is much more acute than it has been 
in history. They are earnestly seeking values 
in a mobile and troubled world.” 

While their techniques are at times un- 
fortunate, or even deplorable, and while they 
may sometimes seem presumptuous, we be- 
lieve the majority are displaying a willing- 
ness to be associated with their fellow 
man * * * including the most humble and 
least educated among them * * * in a way 
their parents clearly have not. 

Surely this is gain long overdue. 


Evaluation of the National Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
Martin, chief of the Gannett News Bu- 
reau in Washington, has recently com- 
pleted and sent to the newspapers which 
he serves throughout the northeastern 
area, an interesting and comprehensive 
evaluation of the national space program. 

His report is based on the conclusions 
by Space Administrator James E. Webb 
and his Deputy, Dr. Hugh L. Dryden as 
the program has reached an approxi- 
mate midway point in its drive for a safe 
landing on the moon before 1970, 

Mr. Martin is an able and impartial 
reporter and his account offers a good 
Many useful reminders of information 
which our space program has developed. 
I want to commend his summation of 
this effort which makes our generation 
Participants in an exciting century of 
discovery and exploration. 

I, therefore, offer his remarks for the 
Record and I recommend their review by 
the Members: 

EVALUATION OF THE NATIONAL SPACE PROGRAM 
(By Paul Martin) 

Wasuincron, August 30.—Since the suc- 
cess of the latest Gemini flight, Government 
Officials are more confident of meeting their 
goal for sending three American astronauts 
to the moon before 1970. 

James E. Webb, dynamic director of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency, told 
the House Appropriations Committee: 

“Our work to date gives us somewhat 
more confidence than we had a year ago 
that we can still achieve our objective.” 

That is the “national goal” of the multi- 
billion-dollar civilian space program that 
started in 1958, and the terminus of the 
undertaking insofar as the program is pres- 
ently planned. 

Here is a comprehensive report on space 
activities by Webb and his deputy, Dr. Hugh 
L. Dryden, top NASA scientist, as the pro- 
gram reaches an approximate midway point. 

SPACE TEAM 

Since the National Space Act was passed 
in 1958, NASA has been building a team 
of Americans that includes some 400,000 
men and women, 20,000 industrial compa- 
nies, and over 150 universities. 
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To put a manned spacecraft in orbit, 
we need the services of physicists, chemists, 
mathematicians, biologists, astronomers, 
aeronautical, astronautical, electrical, chem- 
ical, and structural engineers, just to name 
a few. 

We require a management program to 
unite and coordinate all these vast needs 
and various skills, We need an educational 
program to assure us that in the future, 
we will have new people with the proper 
knowledge and skills to carry our program 
forward. 

INDUSTRY 

The space program is associated with some 
20,000 industries under prime and subcon- 
tracts, About 250,000 procurement actions 
are handled annually. More than 90 per- 
cent of all NASA dollars are spent under 
contracts with industry, universities, and 
private research organizations. During fis- 
cal 1964 these procurements amounted to 
$4.6 billion. 

At the end of the year, 2,661 invention 
disclosures from NASA contractors had been 
received. Over 1,900 inventions and inno- 
vations which show substantial promise of 
commercial utility are being evaluated. 
These are made available for wide industrial 
use through technology handbooks. 

The space industry's “spin off” of develop- 
ments that can be adapted to consumer use 
is of growing importance. Many heart pa- 
tients live today because of tiny electrical de- 
vices called cardiac pacers that stimulate 
heart action. Other examples of “spin off” 
range from high temperature ceramic cook- 
ing utensils to better and faster computers 
and concentrated dried foods. 

EDUCATION 

The NASA predoctoral training program 
was started in 1962 with grants to 100 stu- 
dents in 10 universities.” It has grown each 
year. Our hope is to assist in developing 1,000 
doctorates annually. This fall there will be 
3,132 students studying for their Ph. D.’s un- 
der NASA programs in 142 universities located 
in 50 States. 

SCIENCE 


Our world is undergoing an explosion in 
science and engineering; 90 percent of all 
scientists who ever lived are living today. 
The majority of drugs being prescribed by 
physicians were not even used 10 years ago. 

In earlier years NASA was concerned about 
the number of scientists and engineers avall- 
able for space work. There are now more 
than 1.5 million of them in America, reached 
in Increases totaling 232,000 in the last 3 
years. 

During this time, NASA and its contractors 
required 63,000 additional scientists and en- 
gineers. NASA absorbed about 25 percent of 
the increase in the technical talent pool, 
bringing our utilization of scientists and en- 
gineers to 5.4 percent of current national re- 
quirements. This is a very substantial ac- 
complishment in a 3-year period without 
serious disruption to other parts of our econ- 
omy. 

During the current year, approximately 
45,000 scientists and engineers will be em- 
ployed on manned space flight projects, both 
within NASA and with contractors. This rep- 
resents about 2.8 percent of the total na- 
tional employment of scientists and engi- 
neers. 

RESEARCH 


Approximately 10 percent of NASA's an- 
nual budget, one-third of its 30,000 Govern- 
ment employees, and 5 of its field centers 
are devoted to research and development. 

This area of work covers a wide variety of 
programs ranging from research in materials, 
chemistry, and mathematics, to propulsion, 
structures, flight dynamics, and power 
sources. 
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costs 

Congress has appropriated nearly $24 bil- 
lion for the civilian space program (exclusive 
of military spending on rockets and missiles) 
since NASA started operating October 1, 
1958. 

The current spending level is running 
around $5 billion a year. It was estimated 
that the moonshot alone (Project Apollo) 
would cost $20 billion. Half of that has been 
spent or obligated to date. 

Other nonspace activities of NASA include 
operating problems of aircraft such as noise, 
sonic boom, flight safety, flying and handling 
qualities, 

FACILITIES 


We are building a network of large-scale 
engineering facilities, space yards, proving 
grounds, and space ports to assemble, test, 
and launch the space vehicles. Significant 
expenditures of skilled manpower, natural 
resources, and money must be made as space 
exploration is continued beyond the moon. 

When the great Defense ent mis- 
sile site construction program subsided (it 
ran to $2.8 billion a year at one time), 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers brought its 
tremendous engineering capability to the 
construction of NASA facilities. 

In Mercury and Gemini, NASA has de- 
pended upon boosters bulit for the Air Force 
(Atlas and Titan), NASA's future programs, 
particularly Apollo, demand boosters with a 
thrust beyond present Air Force needs, and 
the space agency is developing these super- 
rockets. 


THE SOUTH 

In the location of space facilities, the 
Southeastern region of the United States 
offered natural advantages which could not 
be rivaled elsewhere on the continent. 

Thus in Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas—what some call the 
southern crescent—NASA has invested $4.5 
billion in the last 6 years, a considerable 
part of it in permanent installations. 

Satellites launched eastward receive an ad- 
ditional velocity of nearly 1,000 miles per 
hour because of the eastward turning earth. 
A broad expanse of ocean beyond the Florida 
shores offers maximum safety for research 
and development launches. 

SPEED 

The pace of space exploration is steadily 
Wulle it took almost 50 years 
to move from the Wright brothers primitive 
airplane to those that could fly faster than 
sound, little more than a decade was re- 
quired to increase aircraft speeds from 70 
to more than 4,000 miles per hour. Mean- 
while, manmade objects were hurled beyond 
the atmosphere into orbit around the earth 
at 17,500 miles per hour, and far out into 

the solar system at 25,000 miles per hour. 


SPACE PROBES 


The first American satellite went into orbit 
on January 31, 1958. In 1959 we tried 14 
Space flights. Eight were successful. Last 
year we attempted 30 space flights. Twenty- 
six were successful. In 5 years our measure 
of success moved up from 57 to 93 percent. 

NASA and the Defense Department have 
launched more than 300 satellites and space 
probes. We have taken more than 17,000 
closeup photos of the moon. We have re- 
turned information on the structure and 
chemistry of Venus. We have received photos 
and other information from Mariner IV fly- 
ing within 5,400 miles of Mars. 

Mariner II traveled 182 million miles for 
8% months before arriving in the vicinity of 
Venus. Mariner IV operated for 744 months 
and covered a distance of 350 million miles 
to Mars. The Mariner IV spacecraft weighed 
575 pounds, 125 pounds more than the Venus 
craft. It carried more instruments and 
equipment of greater sophistication. 
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With the approximate 191-hour flight of 
Gemini 5, we have added significantly to our 
man-hours of experience in space, 
our total manned space flight time to 641 
hours, 25 minutes, and 61 seconds. Some 
2,000 hours, all in Earth orbit, must be ac- 
cumulated before we are ready to vault to 
the Moon. 

Project Apollo is progressing steadily. 
Eight Saturn I rockets haye been fired from 
Cape Kennedy. Each has been successful, a 
story without precedence in the development 
of large boosters. The five engines in the 
first stage of the Saturn V rocket were tested 
successfully this spring ahead of schedule. 


WEATHER 


Nine Tiros satellites and the Nimbus satel- 
lite have been broacasting weather infor- 
mation back to Earth since April 1,1960. For 
the first time, the Weather Bureau has been 
able to obtain worldwide cloud cover pictures 
obtained by TV cameras and infrared sensors 
and apply them to dally weather forecasting. 

During the 5 years since the first Tiros was 
launched, more than 2,100 storm bulletins 
have been issued to some 50 countries as a 
result of satellite observations, Around 165 
hurricanes, typhoons, and tropical storms 
were observed; half of them were discovered 
in the first instance by satellites. 

The National Research Council estimates 
that approximately $2.5 billion could be saved 
annually by farmers, fuel producers, public 
utilities, builders, and water managers if they 
were equipped with better weather forecast- 
ing tools. 

NASA will move ahead in meteorological 
satellite technology in the Nimbus series, 
concentrating on improved infrared and TV 
sensors, ters, and interferometers. 
Various components and techniques that may 
be used in future automated space data- 
collecting systems are slated for testing. 


NAVIGATION 


Satellites can provide position fixes for 
aircraft and ships equipped with proper in- 
struments to within 1 nautical mile, auto- 
matically. The statellite has the advantage 
of providing this information during con- 
ditions when visual sighting of the Sun or 
stars is obscured by clouds, and when the 
craft are outside the receiving range of land- 
based electronic equipment. Such a system 
could pinpoint distressed aircraft and aid 
search and rescue agencies. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telstar, Relay, and Syncom are America's 
“active” communications satellites. They 
pick up from earth stations signals of radio 
or television types, record them on magnetic 
tapes, then retransmit to distant points on 
the globe. In the Syncoms we have the first 
so-called stationary“ satellites which. since 
they orbit at 22.300 miles above the Earth, 
hover above the same spot. 

Early Bird is the first fully commercial 
communications satellite. It was placed 
into synchronous orbit over the Atlantic by 
NASA for the Communications Satellite Corp. 
Some 137,000 public shareholders are listed 
on the books of the corporation. Forty-five 
nations have signified Interest in a global 
commercial communications satellite sys- 
tem to be established during 1967. 

Our aerospace industry has participated in 
international research, development, and 

t to the extent of more than $1 
billion annually for the last 4 consecutive 
years. 

SECURITY 

The space program is closely linked with 
our national security. I speak of security 
in the broad sense—both economic and 
military. In the economic sector, we face 
ever-increasing competition. The cutting 
edge of that competition abroad is, as in this 
country, advanced research and technology. 
To fall behind in this competition would be 
to lose power in world markets to dispose of 
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what we have on favorable terms and to 
obtain what we need for our growing econ- 
omy. 

The Roman mastery of land and sea com- 
munications, the English mastery of the 
seas, the American mastery of the air and 
nuclear enegry, were each accompanied by 
greatly enhanced prestige and followed by 
vast increases in power and position, new 
knowledge, the wide use of new resources, 
great advances in military capability, and 
& quickening pride and vigor. Portentious 
realinements among nations are inevitable. 

These are advantages the Russians now 
seek from their enormous investments in 
space. These advantages we cannot permit 
them to acquire exclusively for use against 
the non-Communist world. 

FUTURE 


We are approaching a period when deci- 
sions on the next generation of major ac- 
tivities in the space must be made. All of 
the major NASA programs currently under- 
way will be concluded by the end of this 
decade, or soon thereafter. 

In view of the long lead times involved in 
any significant new space project, it Is es- 
sential that we start serious planning in the 
near future for the major programs of the 
next decade. 

NASA has taken a very important prelim- 
inary step in the summary report of the fu- 
ture programs task group which was prepared 
in response to a request from the President 
(published in April by Senate and House 
Space Committees). 

Advanced propulsion systems and more 
powerful, longer lasting, on-board power 
sources are essential if payloads and the 
lengths of missions are to increase. Prodi- 
gious amounts of total energy per pound of 
propellant will be required to perform 
manned missions to the planets. It seems 
clear that deep penetration of space with 
large payloads for long periods of time will 
demand full employment of nuclear energy. 

Electronic reliability, a limiting factor in 
many systems concepts today, must be im- 
proved if future advanced missions are to 
work. Life support systems that assure a 
man’s ability to live in space for long periods, 
perhaps years, and to rove freely in space, 
must be developed. 

SOLAR SYSTEM 


This spacecraft called Earth, carrying some 
4 billion human beings, is one of a family of 
nine planets orbiting thesun. Together with 
the sun, they make up our solar system which 
is itself rushing, as a unit, through space. 

The solar system is orbiting the center 
our 100-billion-sun milky way galaxy at the 
rate of 600,000 miles per hour. Our galaxy, 
one of a billion whirlpools of sun-stars in the 
universe, also is speeding through space—at 
some millions of miles per hour. 

Orbiting observatories are being used to 
investigate the nature of the solar system 
and the space beyond. They are returning 
data on cosmic rays, ultra-violet radiation, 
solar flares, and magnetic fields. 

MOON SHOOT 

The Apollo mission (man on the moon) 
must have a 99.9-percent probability of safe- 
ty for the astronauts, and a 90-percent chance 
of success. 

Statistics indicate only 1 chance in 10,000 
that Apollo would encounter a meteor big 
enough to pierce the hull of the spacecraft. 

Temperatures on the moon fluctuate sav- 
agely. Lunar daylight brings a maximum as 
high as 241 degrees Fahrenheit, 29 degrees 
above the boiling point of water. In the 
lunar night, the temperature plummets to as 
low as minus 271 degrees, or 92 degrees below 
the freezing point of ethyl alcohol. 

Over a 7-year period and a multimillion 
dollar effort, we will custom-design and fab- 
ricate only 15 Saturn V launch vehicles. 
Here is an area where painstaking skill by 
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individual technicians is an 
necessity. 

Lunar orbiter is being designed as an un- 
manned spacecraft to go into orbit around 
the moon, taking photos to help select land- 
ing sites, study the moon’s characteristics 
and gravitational pull. 


PLANETS 


Project Apollo, complex as it is, will seem 
& modest step compared with the magnitude 
of getting to other planets. 

A round trip to Venus would require nearly 
a year, and to Mars 1½ years. It is very 
likely that men will reach Mars and Venus 
within the next 25 years. Before the year 
2000, unmanned space probes will have 
scouted all the planets of the solar system. 

The Pioneer series of spacecraft will inves- 
tigate such things as magnetic flelds, the 
temperature and velocity of solar wind, as 
far away as 50 million miles. Present plans 
call for Pioneers to be flown during the period 
of maximum solar activity in 1968-72. Ad- 
vanced Pioneer spacecraft are being consid- 
ered for later periods of interplanetary 
investigation. 

The search for extraterrestrial life is a chal- 
lenging goal. NASA Is initiating development 
of a Voyager spacecraft capable of planetary 
exploration. Many technological advances 
will be needed, including larger ground and 
spacecraft antennas and 50-watt transmit- 
ters, improvements in guidance, control, and 
tracking technology, engines, propellant stor- 
age, and mechanical operations. 


absolute 


Dr. A. W. Graham, His Was a Life 
of Greatness 
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HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, Chis- 
holm's beloved school physician, Dr. A. 
W. Graham, was dear to the hearts of 
young and old alike, a venerable and 
cherished servant of the community. 
And the entire community grieved at his 
passing. For “Doc” Graham personi- 
fied humility and practiced a truly edi- 
fying love of his fellow man. 

From my earliest childhood I had a 
particular fondness and admiration for 
his love of children. He was never too 
hurried to pass on a word of encourage- 
ment or a treasured bit of advice to 
young folk, who, instinctively sensing his 
love of them, never failed to seek him 
out. 

“Doc” Graham always had a moment 
to spare, to stop and chat, to comfort or 
commend, to raise the spirits of one and 
all. I take but a moment here to com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
this exemplary life, so eloquently eulo- 
gized by Miss Veda Ponikvar, editor of 
my hometown newspaper, who tells us, 
in such beautiful language, of “Doc” 
Graham’s imperishable legacy, and of a 
community's gratefulness: 

[From the Chisholm (Minn.) Tribune-Press, 
Aug. 31, 1965] 
Hits Was A Live OF GREATNESS 

The greatness of any community can be 
measured by the contributions of its citizen- 
ry along the journey of life. 
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For Chisholm an era of rich and purpose- 
ful living slipped into another shadow of 
twilight with the passing of the beloved and 
deeply respected Dr, Archibald Graham. 
Early in life, Doc chose to be a very unusual 
man. With the Blue Ridge Mountains at his 
feet; the peach orchards in his back yard, 
and the warmth and gentility of the South 
a distinct part of his upbringing, he could 
have chosen the easy, lazy, uneventful path 
of existence. 

His father was a successful and accom- 
plished attorney. His mother, the epitome of 
southern grace and charm. Their influence 
led Doc to seek his bachelor’s degree and then 
his doctor of medicine in an era when edu- 
cation was the exception rather than the 
accepted mode of life. 

A deep thinker and scholar, Dr. Graham 
was interested in research and spent days, 
weeks and months studying, diagnosing, 

And just as he whetted and chal- 
lenged his mind to probe for the knowledge 
that would help to save lives in later gen- 
erations, so he disciplined and trained his 
body to remain sound and energetic. He was 
a great athlete, disciplining himself to a rigid 
schedule of exercise and body training. To 
play with the New York Giants while still 
going to college was no small feat, but Doc 
had that kind of perseverance and that kind 
of stamina, 

Following his internship in the great hos- 
Pitals and medical centers of the East, this 
healer of men could have commanded the 
highest paid positions in the largest and 
most advanced hospitals of the great metro- 
Politan centers. Instead, he chose to come 
to a new, growing community of lumber- 
jacks, miners and tolling farmers> His Rood 
Hospital was a landmark for a number of 
years in the heart of Chisholm, and with 
his practice, his circle of friends and asso- 
clates expanded in every direction. He was a 
kindly, understanding, humanitarian phy- 
Siclan. Never did he ask for money or fees; 
but always he gave of himself, Every sum- 
mer, for many years, he would take his vaca- 
tion and return to the great medical centers 
of the East to probe and study further. What 
he learned he brought back and applied the 
new knowledge in his practice. 

Doc's capabilities did not go unnoticed, 
and before too many years passed, the late 
superintendent J. P. Vaughan pursuaded this 
Still young, highly skilled doctor to join the 
School medical staff. Then began a career 
of testing young children for heart and blood 
Pressure abnormalities that has met no equal. 
Medical records and journals have recorded 
for all time the magnificent work of Chis- 
holm's Doc Graham. His followup programs 
in the field over the many years became rec- 
Ognised by the medics of the Nation. This 
was indeed a unique and most revealing 
program. 


And as the community grew, Doc be- 
came an integral part of the popu- 
lation. There were good years and lean 
ones. There were times when children 
could not afford eye glasses or milk, 
or clothing because of the economic up- 
heavals, strikes, and depressions. Yet no 
child was ever denied these essentials, be- 
Cause in the background, there was a be- 
nevolent, understanding Doctor Graham. 
Without a word, without any fanfare or pub- 
licity, the glasses or the milk, or the ticket 
to the ball game found their way into the 
child's pocket. 

As the years slipped by, and there were 
Over 40 of them of faithful and uninter- 
Tupted service, Doc became a legend. He 
Was the champion of the oppressed; the 
grand marshal of every football, basketball, 
and baseball game. He encouraged youth to 
train and play; he always carried that extra 
Candy bar for the energy some lanky, hungry 
lad needed; and he was the first one at the 
Doe eae te eee ee 
Doc was just that kind of a man. 
when it came to the su E ot ea bron: 
ects, Doc was the first to buy tickets and 
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lend his support. He believed in the com- 
munity, and the parents and children be- 
Ueved in him. 

There were many simple, humble things 
that made Doc happy, but his eyes beamed 
brightest like a galaxy of stars, whenever 
he read or heard of a student from Chisholm 
who had done well * * * who had gone forth 
to achieve * * * who reached the apex of 
perfection in his chosen endeavor. He re- 
membered everyone by name and in his 
travels, took signal pride in telling about a 
town called Chisholm and its cradle of peo- 
ple of many tongues and creeds. 

For the old and young of this little mining 
town who knew Dr. Graham, his era was a 
historic, unique sort of legend. There will 
never be another quite like it. 


National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9460) to provide 
for the establishment of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities to 
promote progress and scholarship in the 
humanities and the arts in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill now before the House, the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
Act of 1965, has been proposed in an ef- 
fort. to promote progress and scholarship 
in the arts and humanities. 

As a graduate of a liberal arts col- 
lege, I fully realize the importance of 
strengthening academic study and pub- 
lic interest in these areas. 

I am also aware of the argument that 
there has been an overemphasis on sci- 
ence in our colleges and universities, and 
that this legislation is needed to redress 
the balance. 

However, I have some grave misgiv- 
ings about certain aspects of this bill, 
and I therefore intend to vote to recom- 
mit it to committee with the hope that 
more satisfactory legislation will be 
drafted. 

At the outset, I want to completely 
disassociate myself from some of the 
asinine and ridiculous remarks that have 
been made in opposition to this bill. 
This legislation deals with a serious sub- 
ject, and its merit or lack of merit should 

be discussed without resorting to low 


My principal concern regarding this 
bill is that it provides for an excessively 
complex administrative structure. 

Under this legislation, there would be 
created a National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities, a Federal Council 
on the Arts and Humanities, a National 
Endowment for the Humanities, a Na- 
tional Council on the Humanities, and a 
National Endowment for the Arts. 

The bill also weaves into this organi- 
zational structure the National Council 
on the Arts, established by the National 
5 and Cultural Development Act of 
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In addition, the overall program en- 
visioned by this legislation would utilize 
the services of the Office of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Promotion of the arts and humanities 
is certainly a worthwhile endeavor, but 
I cannot understand why it requires such 
an elaborate and untangled administra- 
tive process. 

Perhaps there is the hope that the cre- 
ation of so many governmental organiza- 
tions will provide an official prestige 
that, in and of itself, will enhance the 
standing of the arts and humanities. 

If such a hope exists, I think it is 
bound to prove disappointing. In the 
final analysis, the arts and humanities 
will gain added importance only through 
the creative intelligence and dedication 
of individuals. 

The Federal Government, of course, 
can aid scholars, students, and artists. 
But no Government agency, no matter 
how great its prestige, can substitute for 
the individual efforts necessary if the 
arts and humanities are to have more 
meaning in American society. 

Moreover, administrative complexity 
carries with it the danger that there will 
be an excessive expenditure of funds 
within the Government itself. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities, charged under this 
legislation with developing the overall 
national program, would have to coordi- 
nate the operations of three councils and 
two other endowment organizations. 

Under this bill, these six groups would 
be authorized to receive appropriations 
totaling $20 million annually. The com- 
mittee report estimates that administra- 
tive costs, at least initially, would be 
about 15 percent, or some $3 million. 

It seems to me that legislation could 
be devised so that more of this $3 mil- 
lion finds it way into the hands of those 
or engaged in the arts and humani- 

es. 


These funds, for example, could be 
used for grants or loans to colleges and 
universities, or for loans to college stu- 
dents. That is the basic approach of the 
Higher Education Act, which I supported. 

In any case, I believe as much effort as 
possible should be made to see that the 
funds spent in support of the arts and 
humanities go to those on the local level 
who are seeking, individually, to contrib- 
ute to American culture. 

If this legislation is revised along this 
line, I will gladly support it. But I feel 
that the bill, as it stands now, is over- 
burdened with administrative machinery 
and needs further study. 


Veterans Support Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFCRNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr, Speaker, the 
American Veterans Committee endorses 
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home rule for the District of Columbia as 
as do many other fine organizations 
throughout the land. The AVC's state- 
ment on the subject contains informa- 
tion which should be useful to Members 
of the House in thoughtfully considering 
legislation soon to come before us. 

The statement follows: 

BTATEMENT OF FRANK E. G. WEIL, CHAIRMAN, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER No. 1, AMER- 
ICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE BEFORE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE NO. 5 OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DIS- 
TRICT oy COLUMBIA, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, ON HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 

mittee, my name is Frank E. G. Well, Iam a 

member of the bar of the District of Colum- 

bia and chairman of the District of Columbia 

Chapter No. 1 and former board member of 

the American Veterans Committee. I am rep- 

resenting both the chapter and national AVC 
in my testimony. 

The American Veterans Committee is an 
organization of veterans open to those who 
have served in World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, but consisting 
mainly of those who participated in World 
War IT. Our motto is “Citizens First, Veter- 
ans Second,” and we believe that those who 
served their country in uniform, and did not 
suffer any disabilities did no more than that 
which should be expected of any citizen, and 
should not receive unmerited rewards for 80 
doing. We belleve that those who have served 
in the Armed Forces should be assisted, at 
Government expense, in regaining that posi- 
tion in civilian life which, but for their pe- 
riod of service, they would have reached, but 
we also feel that they should not receive pen- 
sions and other preferred treatment based on 
the now irrelevant fact that they once wore 
a uniform. 

We feel that the percentage of nondisabled 
veterans and their families among the pop- 
ulation is now so great that the best thing 
you can do for the veteran is to improve the 
country. 

The American Veterans Committee has 
long been on record in favor of home rule; 
I will quote the appropriate section of our 
national affairs platform, as last adopted by 
our national convention held in Atlantic 
City, NJ., on June 25-27, 1965: 

“District of Columbia: We urge that the 
District of Columbia receive, by legislation 
or by constitutional amendment where the 
matter cannot be handled by legislation: 

„a) The right to local self-government 
and 


“(b) The right to elect Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress; 

“(c) An equitable annual Federal contri- 
bution in lieu of taxes.” 

In addition, the national convention of the 
American Veterans Committee passed the 
following resolution: 

“The first session of the 89th Congress is 
expected to be crucial to the question of 
home rule for the 900,000 people who reside 
in the Nation's Capital. 

“Over 90 years ago, Congress, in the wake 
of post-civil-war scandals, abolished the self- 

mt which the citizens of the Na- 
tion’s Capital had enjoyed up to that time. 
The present governmental structure was 
then intended to be temporary. The tem- 
porary situation has now lasted more than 
90 years. 

W. n, D.C., has a greater popula- 
tion than 11 of our States and 4 greater 
reservoir of talent for self-government than 
many more States. 

“The U.S. Senate has, five times in the 
past several years, passed a home rule bill. 
The Committee on the District of Columbia 
has thus far refused to report out such a 
bill, Since, in the past, the refusal of the 
House District Committee to report out a 
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bill was a foregone conclusion, there has not 
been a detailed consideration of the specific 
form of home rule legislation in the Senate. 

“The recent action of the Senate District 
Committee in subjecting the administra- 
tion’s home rule bill to detailed considera- 
tion and to amendment shows that a new 
spirit is abroad in Washington and that the 
Senate considers the passage of a home rule 
bill possible. 

“The American Veterans Committee assem- 
bled at its national convention in Atlantic 
City, June 25-27, 1965, strongly favors home 
rule for the District of Columbia as a first 
step toward complete self-government, to be 
followed by the necessary constitutional 
amendment to assure the District of Colum- 
bia full representation in Congress. 

“The American Veterans Committee calls 
upon each of its members and chapters to 
increase the pressure already building up in 
the House of Representatives to insure the 
reporting out of a home rule bill, either by 
way of the District Committee or by obtain- 
ing at least 218 signatures on a discharge 
petition, 

“The American Veterans Committee calls 
upon the President of the United States to 
reinforce the message favoring home rule he 
has already sent to Congress by his well- 
known competence in persuading individual 
Members of Congress to support his point of 
view.” 

I should point out that the resolution 
speaks as of the date of its adoption on June 
27, 1965. Since that time, the other body 
has, for the sixth time, adopted a home rule 
bill. Since that time, the President of the 
United States has addressed a letter to the 
Speaker of this body, urging once again that 
home rule be passed. Since that time the 
first steps in submitting a discharge petition 
have been taken. 

Since becoming interested in the prob- 
lems of home rule, I haye done some re- 
search on a comparative basis. The United 
States is not the only Federal country in 
the world, nor is it the only Federal country 
which has a special area set aside for the 
seat of its National Government. To my 
knowledge, the disenfranchisement suffered 
by the residents of the District of Columbia 
(while they are citizens of the United States, 
I would hardly dare to call them citizens of 
the District of Columbia, for to be a citizen 
is to have certain rights which are denied 
the residents of the District) is not shared 
by the citizens of the Federal District of 
Mexico, of the Australian Capital Territory, 
nor by those of Ottawa, Canada, Berne, 
Switzerland, Bonn, West Germany, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, or the capital of any other 
Federal country. 

The District of Columbia has been likened 
by some to a colony. A modicum of research 
shows that it does not even reach that semi- 
dependent status. A colony is generally 
subjected to its mother country in the areas 
of foreign relations, national defense, cur- 
rency, and other national matters, but is 
usually free to elect tts local officials who 
deal with purely local matters. The Por- 
tuguese African colony of Angola is about 
the only parallel which comes readily to 
mind. Nowhere else must the national 
parliament, with all of its tremendous 
powers, deal with such earth-shattering 
matters as the allowable quantities in which 
ice cream can be sold, whether to permit 
kite flying, or whether the board which ex- 
amines applicants in one of the 
professions may accept the results of stand- 
ardized national tests given in that profes- 
sion in lieu of the results on its own tests. 

The District of Columbia chapter and 
National AVC urges the subcommittee and 
in turn the full committee to report out 
a home rule bill—any home rule bill. We 
prefer and support the administration bill 
in the form in which it passed the Senate, 
but we will accept and support any bill 
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which will give the people of the District 
of Columbia the rights for which our an- 
cestors fought a revolution, and for which 
the veterans who comprise our organization 
fought. Thank you for the opportunity to 
testify. I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 


House Concurrent Resolution 468 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Seplember 9, 1965 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Conference on World Peace 
Through Law is making a significant 
contribution toward the establishment 
of universal justice. Over 1,000 of the 
world’s foremost jurists are now gath- 
ered at the Washington Hilton Hotel 
for the purpose of exploring ways in 
which nations can apply legal standards 
to international conflicts. 

The encouragement of Congress is ex- 
pressed in House Concurrent Resolution 
468. Chief Justice Earl Warren gave 
an inspiring speech to the conference 
in its opening session and has taken an 
active interest in the p . Yes- 
terday, the President of the United 
States expressed his unequivocal support 
for the pursuit of justice through law 
in an address to the conference. The 
conference is working to achieve Amer- 
ica’s most treasured goal and it deserves 
this support from every branch of the 
Government. 

President Johnson’s words inspired 
the lawyers and jurists to continue their 
fine work. Congress should study his 
words carefully and apply itself to the 
task of making world peace through law 
a reality. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT oF THE UNITED 
STATES AT THE WASHINGTON WORLD CON- 
FERENCES ON WoRLD Peace THROUGH LAW 
I need not here reaffirm my Nation’s con- 

tinuing dedication to the rule of law. We 

will work to extend it to the relations be- 
tween countries. For we believe that is the 
surest road to a fruitful and secure peace. 

Therefore, we who seek a world of law must 
labor to understand the foundation on which 
law can rest. We must set to work to build 
it. For if the rule of law is an ideal, the 
establishment of that rule is the practical 
work of practical men. We must not let the 
difficulties of this task lead us into the twin 
dangers of cynicism or faith. 

Por the fact is that if law cannot yet solve 
the problems of a tormented earth, it is 
T 


ty. 

The first condition of law is Justice. That 
law which oppresses the weak, or denies the 
fair claims of the poor, will prove a flimsy 
barrier against the rising storm of man's 
demand for justice. 

Law must not be the prisoner of plunder 


or privilege. 

It is not the soothing keeper of the status 
quo. It is an instrument in the battle for 
the hopes of man. And if it is not fashioned 
as such an instrument—then no matter how 
beautifully and logically framed—it will 
yield to violence and terror. 

If we, the fortunate of the earth, would 
ask other people to submit to law, then we 
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Ourselves must assume some responsibility 
for peoples’ liberty and peoples’ well-being. 

International law has been y con- 
cerned with relations between states. In 
pursuit of justice, it must now concern it- 
self more than in the past with the welfare 
of people. 

I look forward to the day when the rellef 
of hunger and misery and ignorance—in all 
parts of the world—will be fixed in legal ob- 
ligation—as it nows is in my own country. 

When our world law embodies the right of 
the despairing to hope, and the responsibii- 
ity of the fortunate to help, then it will be 
strengthened a thousandfold in the cause 
of peace. 

If world conditions were largely satisfac- 
tory it would not be difficult to evolve a rule 
of law. But we do not live in a satisfactory 
world. It is stained with evil and injustice, 
by ruthless ambition and passionate conflict. 
Only by fighting these forces we help build 
u base on which the temple of law may rest. 

The second condition of law is institutions. 
Through them law receives meaning and 
force. And institutions themselves, through 
thelr own actions, help to make new law. 
The U.N. General Assembly has done this 
in peacekeeping. 

The past 20 years have seen an abundant 
flowering of new international structures, 
From the Common Market and NATO, to the 
IBRD and the Asian Development Bank, or- 
der and legal process have been imposed 
upon spreading segments of the affairs of 
countries. 

Some of these institutions have played a 
large role in the prosperity of the West and 
in keeping the peace. 

Others contribute to the progress of the 
developing continents. 

The United States has helped build many 
of these organizations. Their strength rep- 
resents a victory for the cause you repre- 
Bent—a legal order contributing to the pros- 
Perity of each and the peace of all. My 
country intends to protect and strengthen 
those institutions, sharing the task with all 
Who share our common purpose. 

Central to the hope of world peace through 
law is the United Nations. Since its be- 
ginning, dozens of disputes, many laced with 
Violence, have come before the world as- 
sembly. Some have remained unresolved. 
Many have found a settlement sufficient to 
allow mankind to move forward in peace. 
And in some places the United Nations was 
Able to prevent conflict and bloodshed. 

I hope we can strengthen the United Na- 

not simply as a forum for debate— 
but as an arena for the solution of disputes. 

That is why I have asked a great justice 
of our Supreme Court, Arthur Goldberg, to 
become our Ambassador to the world body. 
The life of Ambassador Goldberg has been 
devoted to resolving disputes between those 
Who at first believed that they could not 
yield one iota from their positions, and who 
Came at last to sign a common agreement. 

And my country will fully support the 
efforts of the Secretary General to bring 
Peace between the great nations of India and 
Pakistan. 

And perhaps in the United Nations—and 
With the patient effort of individual coun- 
tries—we can also halt the terrible arms race 
Which threatens to engulf the earth. Per- 
haps we can succeed through an effective 
treaty preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons—through extending the test ban 
treaty—by obtaining an agreement halting 
Production’ of fissionable material for use In 
nuclear weapons and allocating substantial 
Portions of this material to peaceful uses— 
by agreeing to reverse the arms race in 
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strategic nuclear weapons delivery vehicles— 
and by working toward general and complete 
disarmament under effective international 
controls which must be the world’s goal. 

The third condition of law is acceptance. 
World law—if it is to bring world order 
must reflect the Judgment and felt desires 
of men and nations. When law ignores 
this—as we have seen in our own history— 
it itself is ignored. 

I think we may be evolving a world con- 
sensus on which law can stand. The mass 
of mankind is slowly realizing the dangers 
of conflict and the futility of war. They 
are accepting their responsibility to relieve 
their own poverty, and the misery of their 
fellow Inhabitants of earth, They are fnd- 
ing—in knowledge and fear and pain—that 
their common interest lles in common ac- 
ceptance of their own obligations and the 
rights of others. 

We can see this in a hundred small ways. 
During the past year the United States was 
present at 629 international conferences. 
Since I have been President we have par- 
ticipated in more such conferences than dur- 
ing the first 150 years of our history. 

Of course, the great issues and the great 
dangers are not resolved. In the past 12 
months there is not a continent that has 
been spared violence. In the past 2,000 years 
there has hardly been a decade without war. 

If this was all, the future would look dark 
indeed. But there is another and a brighter 
thread which runs through the history of 
the race: It is man's drive to create and to 
live in harmony with his fellows. This is 
what we call civilization. $ 

Law is the great civilizing machinery. It 
liberates the desires to build and subdues 
the desire to destroy. And if war can tear 
us apart, law can unite us—out of fear or 
love or reason or all three, 

World peace through world law will not 
come quickly. We must work, in a variety 
of ways, to create the vital conditions which 
may bring us to that day—to build the jus- 
tice which forms it and the institutions 
which give it life—and to find the under- 
standing acceptance which will make it 
work. This means we must be willing to 
accept small advances and limited goals. But 
the final objective is the largest and most 
elusive man has known—peace. Peace which 
is not simply the absence of conflict or even 
of fear—but the framework for the fulfill- 
ment of human possibility. 

How can we dare hope for that which has 
always escaped mankind? Perhaps it is be- 
cause our invention draws us together to 
the point where any war is civil war. Per- 
haps the vastness of our destructive power 
makes us shrink from conflict. And per- 
haps—under the horror and murder of this 
carnage-filled century—civilization has been 
slowly flowering—leading us toward victory 
in the endless battle between man’s love for 
his fellow and his desire to destroy him. 

Law is the greatest human inyention. All 
the rest give him mastery over his world. 
Law gives him mastery over himself. 

There are those who say the rule of law 
is a fruitless and utopian dream. It is true 
that, if it comes, it will come slowly, It 
will come through the practical and wise 
resolution of numberless problems. But to 
deny the possibility is to deny peace itself 
and that flowering of the spirit which we 
must believe God meant for man. 

I do not deny it. 

I believe in it. 

And so do you. 

If others join us, then the time may yet 
come when you and your colleagues will be 
honored as pathfinders toward the final ar- 
mistice in man’s war against himself. 
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Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr: Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor I would like to in- 
clude my newsletter to my constituents 
for August 30, 1965: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp— House, 
Aud. 25, 1965) 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Alabama) 
A NEEDED CRUSADE 


(Mr. MARTEN of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to address the House.) 

Mr, Martin of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the very foundation of this Republic is be- 
ing undermined by a determined nationwide 
campaign to discredit our law enforcement 
agencies. Every rapist, murderer, robber, and 
petty thief is excused for his crime because 
we have swallowed the Communist line in- 
tended to make our police ineffective. 

It is time we stage a new crusade in 
America, a crusade in which every responsi- 
ble public official and every law-abiding, de- 
cent citizen should join, a crusade to pro- 
tect our law officers as they strive to protect 
us. 
As Martin Luther King and Bayard Rustin 
and other agitators go about the country 
calling for the ouster of good police officers 
and doing everything within their power to 
wreck the effectiveness of our law enforce- 
ment agencies, I would lke to call to your 
attention some figures I just recelved from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Last year 88 law enforcement officers were 
killed in the line of duty. Fifty-seven of 
these were murdered by criminals, From 
1960 to 1964, 225 law enforcement officers 
have been killed in the line of duty. I think 
the President should tell the American peo- 
ple those facts on one of his television pro- 
grams in which he makes excuses for those 
who are part of the planned program of 
lawlessness and civil disobedience. I think 
we, as the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, should demand a return to law and 
order and give our unqualified support to 
the law enforcement officers we ask to risk 
their lives to protect us and our society 
against those who would set themselves 
against society and those whose intent it 
is to destroy America. 

LOOK WHO'S TRYING TO-UNSEAT MISSISSIPPI 

CONGRESSMEN 

Who is behind the move to unseat the 
five legally elected Congressmen from Mis- 
sissippi? We've been told about the Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democratic Party which held 
its own election outside the laws of the State 
and demanded that its candidates be seated 
in the Congress of the United States. We 
have on record the 149 liberal Congressmen 
who voted to throw out the five Representa- 
tives elected by the people of Mississippi. But 
here is a brief description, taken from public 
documents, of five attorneys who filed the 
brief for the Freedom Democratic Party with 
the Clerk of the House to unseat the lawful 
Congressmen from Mississippi. 
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Arthur Kinoy, New York City 

Member of National Lawyers Guild, vice 
president in 1954; member of executive com~ 
mittee of the American Student Union which 
has been cited as Communist by five investi- 
gating committees; attorney for Communist- 
controlled United Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers Union; attorney for Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg, executed spies; attorney 
for Steve Nelson, the international Commu- 
nist leader; member of law firm which re- 
ceived payments from various Communist 
groups including the Committee for Justice 
for Morton Sobell, and the Labor Youth 
League. 

William M. Kunstler, New York City 

Featured speaker at rally sponsored by the 
Communist front group Citizens Committee 
for Constitutional Liberties; has appeared on 
platform with identified Communists Carl 
Braden, Frank Wilkinson, and Henry Win- 
ston; counsel for Southern Conference Edu- 
cational Fund. 

Benjamin E. Smith, New Orleans 

Member of National Lawyers Guild; associ- 
ate of Communist organizer Hunter Pitts 
Odell; in 1964, registered agent for Castro's 
Republic of Cuba. 

Moron Stavis, Newark, NJ, 

Born Moses Isaac Stavisky; member of 
Communist Party in New York and New Jer- 
sey during 1945 and 1946; member of Union 
County, N.J., Communist Party unit in 1950; 
active in numerous Communist groups and 
causes. 


William L. Higgs, Washington, D.C. 


Disbarred lawyer following conviction on a 
morals charge. Not a member of the District 
of Columbia Bar Association; legal advisor 
to Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

I have made this information available to 
all of my Republican colleagues in the House 
of Representatives for their consideration be- 
fore they must vote on unseating the Mis- 
sissippl delegation. 

IMPROVED IMMIGRATION BILL APPROVED 


By a vote of 318 to 95 the House passed and 
sent to the Senate, H.R. 2580, a bill to change 
out immigration laws. Although the bill was 
greatly improved over the one sent down by 
the President, I could not support it because 
it still places no ceiling on immigration from 
countries of the Western. Hemisphere. 

The President's bill, as originally proposed, 
would have increased annual immigration by 
several hundred thousand, an increase which 
the American economy could not possibly 
handle; an increase which would have added 
an unsupportable burden to the unemploy- 
ment and public welfare rolls of this coun- 
try, and would have further complicated our 
urban housing, sanitation, education and 
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medical problems. The President's bill would 
have legalized the status of ship Jumpers and 
would have lifted restrictions against admis- 
sion to the United States of the insane and 
those afflicted with psychopathic personal- 
ities. It would have surrendered congres- 
sional control over immigration and would 
have given the President almost dictatorial 
powers In deciding who should or should not 
enter this country. 

Although I do not approve of this bill in 
its entirely and therefore could not in good 
conscience vote for it, I will say that Repub- 
licans, under the leadership of Arch Moore, 
of West Virginia, made a valiant effort to 
“clean it up,” and did a dedicated job with 
what they had to begin with. What started 
out as a monstrous injustice to American 
workmen and to all of America in general, 
became much less offensive in its final form. 
PRESIDENT CONTINUES COERCION OF CONGRESS 


President Johnson now says publicly that 
unless Congress passes the Washington home 
rule bill that our Capital will be rent with 
riots such as those in Los Angeles. Do we 
cringe before the agitators, the left-wing 
beatniks because they threaten riots? Do 
we sweep aside the orderly processes of Con- 
gress? I say “No.” But the President wants 
Congressmen to sign “discharge petitions” 
that would allow this home rule bill to be 
taken out of committee and voted on imme- 
diately in order, as the President says, to 
avoid riots in the streets. Should this bill be 
passed, the District of Columbia would not a 
city controlled by the people of every State 
in the Union, but it would be the only city in 
the world controlled by a power-mad minor- 


ity group. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau. board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number: Nothing in this: section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost. thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD; 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rrecorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current. Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
1939) . 


Congressman Horton Salutes 
“Uncle Eddie” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past decade and a half the mornings of 
many thousands of my constituents have 
been brightened by the radio voice of 
Ed Meath on WHEC. 

To young and old alike, Ed Meath is 
known as “Uncle Eddie,” for he is every- 
body’s “uncle.” 

I have known Ed throughout his 
broadcast career in Rochester, N.Y., and 
can speak with firsthand knowledge of 
what his presence has meant to our com- 
munity. For beyond the daily cheer his 
morning music and information program 
provides, he is personally active in a 
wide range of civic and charitable con- 
cerns. Worthy causes and Ed Meath are 
synonymous. He gives them his time 
and talents and does so freely and fully. 

In recognition of Uncle Eddie's“ self- 
less service to the Rochester area, the 
Times-Union recently named him its 
“Personality of the Times.” Feature 
writer Jean Giambrone afforded the 
newspaper's readers an editorial sketch 
of Ed that I take pleasure in sharing 
with my colleagues: 

Por 15 Years, A HELPING HAND 
(By Jean Giambrone) 

Categorically speaking, Ed Meath is a radio 
disc Jockey. 

But to thousands of people in the Roches- 
ter area, he is a community figure with 
boundless energy who has in his own way 
been a benefactor to just about every kind of 
organization going—from church to civic 
to charitable and just plain fun groups. 

“Uncle Eddie“ has been doing both—disc 
jockeying and benefactoring—for 15 years. 
That's why, tonight, friends from just about 
every group with which he's worked will 
honor him at a party in the Sheraton. 
Among the invited guests will be Ed’s bosses 
at station WHEC. 

One of Meath's favorite expressions is “I'm 
blessed.” 

He says he’s blessed because he loves his 
work which makes it easy to be cheery from 
6 to 9:30 a.m. 6 days a week on the air. 

On days when his sinuses are painful, "I 
still can be cheerful because I remember the 
Pay ls good,” he laughs. 

For Meath, talking up something on the 
air that he wants to give a helping hand is 
easy. What makes him special is the time 
he spends off the air, making hundreds of 
personal appearances for what he believes 
is worthwhile. 

“I figure any success I've had at my job— 
and they tell me 15 years is pretty good dur- 
ability in my business—is because I operate 
on the idea that half of my work is done off 
the air in personal contact. 
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“I don’t have any trouble dropping names— 
but I like it better when I really can say I've 
shaken hands with the people I talk about. 
That's why I'm always out—trying to meet 
people.” 

Uncle Eddie is also versatile and handsome. 

He's in demand as a photographer's model, 
is apt to turn up in a Hickey-Freeman, Ko- 
dak, or Xerox ad in national magazines. 

He is sensitive and conscientious.. He 
makes and accepts 50 phone calls a day, 
reads and answers his mail himself, takes 
constructive criticism from anyone seriously, 
and won't include anything in his show he 
wouldn't want his own family to hear. Fam- 
ily includes pretty wife, Elleen; daughter, 
Bonnie, 16; son, Kevin, 12. They live on 
Antlers Drive in Brighton. 

Ed, an outstanding athlete at Canandaigua 
Academy, served 3 years with the marines 
in World War II, had a 3-year fight with 
malaria, contracted in Guadalcanal. 

After discharge, he tried Hollywood—un- 
sucessfully. Then he knocked on doors in 
New York, did only a few freelance jobs in 
sports and radio soap operas. 

Then he came home. “That goes against 
every storybook I ever read,” he chuckles. 
"I went from the big town bright lights 
back to Rochester—the proverbial small pond 
by comparison. 

“You know I'm really lucky to have found 
my place in this small pond.” 


The Canyonlands National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, an indica- 
tion of the impact of the establishment 
of Canyonlands National Park in south- 
eastern Utah is contained in the story 
carried in the Time Independent of Moab, 
Utah, on September 16, commemorating 
the first birthday of the Nation’s newest 
national park. Already the masthead of 
the Times Independent carries the sub- 
head “Heart of the Canyonlands” and 
the people of the area are experiencing 
increased activity as park development 
goes forward and more tourists come into 
the area to see it. 

Since I am the author of the bill which 
created Canyonlands, I follow its de- 
velopment with great interest and pride. 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the article from the Times Independent 
which hails the first birthday of Canyon- 
lands and discusses some of the develop- 
ments which have taken place in the 
last year on it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sunpay Marxs First Birrapar or New 
CANYONLANDS NATIONAL PARK 

Sunday, September 12, marked the first 
birthdate for Canyonlands National Park. 
Just 1 year ago, after a 3-year controversy 
over the multiple-use factor in the bill, 
differences were laid aside and the word 
flashed to Moab and the park bill had been 
signed by President Johnson, Canyonlands 
National Park was at last a reality. 

Visible progress in the 365-day-old park is 
negligible, compared with ambitious future 
plans. Nevertheless, much has been accom- 
plished in the past year, and the groundwork 
laid for an impressive future for the Nation's 
newest, and one of its largest and most beau- 
tiful, designated parks. 

WORK ON DRAWING BOARD 

With most of the park facilities still on the 
drawing boards, Park officials in the Canyon- 
lands Moab headquarters have not encour- 
aged publicity advertising the scenic wonder- 
lands, In fact, they hoped traffic would not 
be too heavy until adequate roads, camp- 
grounds, lodges, and guides were ready for 
service. 

Newspaper and magazine editors, however, 
adept at scenting the spectacular, were quick 
to sense the news value of Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park, For the past year their repre- 
sentatives have beat a path to the park en- 
trances—hiking, jeeping, taking pictures by 
the thousands and writing awed impressions 
of what they saw. 

Vacationers, impatient to see for them- 
selves the vast eroded canyon country about 
which they had read, arrived in surprising 
numbers, taxing to the utmost, the minimal 
facilities in the embryo park. The astound- 
ing number of 17,160 visitors saw Canyon- 
lands National Park during its first year of 
operation, 

PROSPECT EXCITING 

As the first tourist season since the open- 
ing of the park draws to a close, the prospect 
of future tourist business has incited a gen- 
eral ripple of excitement in Moab. It is, lo- 
cal business heads find, much more lucrative 
than imagined, Not only does tourist trade 
extend to lodging, eating, and car service 
establishments, many travelers take advan- 
tage of their vacations to do back-to-school 
shopping. And they purchase souvenir items 
and household articles, groceries, and other 
supplies necessary in the new camper-type 
travel. 

Tourism has proven to be an added boon 
to employment in the area. In a recent sur- 
vey, a surprising number of jobs in Moab 
were found to be connected with serving the 
traveling public. 

STAFF KEPT BUSY 

Bates Wilson, appointed superintendent of 
Canyonlands shortly after its adoption into 
the national system, has had a busy year, too. 
Probably the most vital of his activities has 
been overseeing the formulation of a master 
plan for the park. The plan is now completed 
and awaiting approval in Washington. 

A staff of 13 permanent park officers have 
been named to the roster during the past 
year. A well-drilling program has been con- 
ducted to supply culinary water to the two 
major headquarters areas; temporary housing 
units have been established at the Neck, and 
at Squaw Park. Temporary quarters include 
trailer units, utility building, wash house, 
and water, sewer and power facilities. 
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LAND EXCHANGE 

Other major milestones in the park's first 
year include a completed exchange of land 
with the State of Utah. All of the quar- 
ter-million acres of Canyonlands are now 
on Federal land. Park boundaries are now 
being established through cooperation with 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
BLM is also in the process of making mineral 
claim investigations throughout the park. 

Temporary markers and signs have also 
been placed at points of interest in the park, 
and some campsite development accom- 
plished. 

Park Service officials are in general agree- 
ment that roads will be the next major item 
in development of the park. Jeep roads will 
be upgraded, mostly from a safety stand- 
point. Overall plans, of course, include a 
network of roads, jeep trails, and campsites, 
all constructed with a view to preserving 
the primitive appearance of the terrain. A 
lodge is in the ultimate plans, but Mr. Wil- 
son says it is hoped private interests will 
develop the facility. 

WHEN FUNDS PERMIT 

It is next to impossible for the park service 
headquarters to itemize year by year de- 
velopment plans for the park. All, they say, 
is contingent upon congressional appropria- 
tions, and priority items are chalked off as 
funds permit. 

One thing that can’t be chalked off, how- 
ever, is the influx of visitors which the 
first year of Canyonlands National Park has 
proven is on its way. Park Service officials 
have no tongue in cheek when they estimate 
future traffic by Grand Canyon National Park 
figures—a possible 2 million visitors a year 
in Canyonlands, they think is no pipe dream. 


General Wheeler Warns on 
Overcontrolling 
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HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 16, 1965) 
GENERAL WHEELER WARNS ON 
OVERCONTROLLING 
(By John G. Norris) 

A recent, little-noticed speech by Gen. 
Earle G. Wheeler of “overcontrol 
and overmanagement” by Pentagon mana- 
gers has aroused much discussion in military 
circles, 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
long has been a steadfast member of Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara’s team and 
some of his comments raised eyebrows at the 
Pentagon. 

At one point, Wheeler spoke of the neces- 
sity of field commanders being able to “exer- 
cise command freely on the spot” without 
haying “their hands tied by * * * theorists 
at higher headquarters.” 

Somewhat similar comments have been 
made by critics of the administration in de- 


Ta’s management controls and economy pro- 
gram have caused serious shortages in Army 
weapons, 
SPEECH WAS CLEARED 
Wheeler, however, cannot be accused of 
talking out of turn. His speech, before in- 
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dustrialists and managers of the Armed 
Forces Management Association here, was 
cleared beforehand by the Defense Depart- 
ment Public Affairs Office. 

And Wheeler’s remarks sound a bit differ- 
ent when read in context with his entire 
speech, which in essence was a plea for mili- 
tary and civilian authorities—commanders 
and managers—to cooperate fully, each 
sticking in their own area of responsibility. 

He praised advances that have been made 
in military management in racent decades, 
recalling the feasts and famines of past years 
and the false economies ordered by past ci- 
villan policymakers. 

“We called them the ‘Abominable No- 
Men, Wheeler added. 

“Our system (today) is excellent, but we 
face the continual danger of ineffective im- 
plementation If we are not continually on 
the alert. For example, in my JCS experi- 
ence I have seen managers at various levels 
fall victim to several pitfalls. 


OVERCONTEOL DANGER 


“First is the danger of overcontrol and 
overmanagement. Management procedures 
within the Armed Forces (must) not be in- 
fiated. 

“Onr Armed Forces’ * * * operations have 
been successful in the past because com- 
manders exercise command freely on the spot 
and not with their hands tied by manage- 
ment directives woven by theorists at higher 
headquarters. 

“The second pitfall is * * * both our man- 
agers and our commanders should always 
remember the basic difference in their func- 
tion. * * * The commander is responsible 
for military success or lack of it and the 
manager is responsible to provide maximum 
efficient support to the commander, not to 
try to manage him. 

“Finally and most important, the manager 
must remember just what kind of support he 
is expected to give the commander—quality 
equipment and personnel, delivered on time 
to permit accomplishment of the mission 
concerned.” 


REACTION IS VARIED 


Opinion at the Pentagon differs as to the 
meaning of Wheeler's speech. Some feel he 
was guardedly speaking up for the military 
in the longstanding controversy over civil- 
ian versus military control. Others spec- 
ulated that he wanted such comments, albeit 
ambiguous, to be on the record if the Viet- 
namese war greatly expands and serious 
Weapons shortages are exposed, as happened 
after Korea. 

Still others suggest that he was demon- 
strating, with administration consent, that 
military officials are not “muzzled” or “mice” 
as Senators charged during the recent Senate 
Preparedness Subcommittee hearings on al- 
leged Army weapons shortages. The Sen- 
ators were quite rough with Army generals 
for falling, in their opinion, to answer ques- 
tions frankly. 

Pentagon spokesmen insist that Wheeler 
intended no criticism of his superiors, but 
was simply warning of possible future man- 
agement pitfalls in an academic talk to 
management experts. 


What'll Elbie Jay Do for an Encore? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 


Arthur Hoppe has produced two more of 
his masterpieces of satire which I am 
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pleased to insert in the ene of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
The articles follow: 
WHAT LI. ELBIE Jay Do ror AN ENCORE? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


Howdy there, folks. How y'all? Time for 
another tee-vee visit with the rootin’-tootin’ 
Jay Family—starring ol’ Elbie Jay, the fan- 
ciest Texas wrangler who ever wrangled any- 
body's fancy. 

As we join up with ol’ Elbie today, he's 
a-settin’ and a-listenin’ to his trusty fore- 
man, McGeorge (Bandy Legs) McBandy. 
And they're both lookin’ pleased as a hound 
dog with a possum by the tall. 

McGrorce, Congress is talking about ad- 
journing, Chief. 

Etse (expansively). Well, let's let em go, 
McGeorge. They done a right fine job. 

McGeorcr (enthusiastically). They cer- 
tainly have, Chief, medicare, education, pov- 
erty, tax cuts, civil rights, military pay raises, 
foreign aid, Washington home rule * * *. 
In a brilliant exercise of legislative responsi- 
bility, they have amassed a historic record of 

mt. In fact, they did every- 
thing you told them to. 

Elm (nodding happily). A shining ex- 
ample to one and all. We've taken care of 
the old folks, the young folks, the poor folks, 
the rich folks, the colored folks, the fightin’ 
folks, the foreign folks and the home folks. 
I love folks. 

McGeorcs. And you've proved it, Chief. 
You've done more in your first year than 
any man in history, if I may say so. 

Evpre (beaming). You may, McGeorge. 
Which reminds me, now that we've taken 
care of all these folks, what are we going to 
have them fine, brilliant, responsible Con- 
gressmen do when they come back here next 
January. 

McGeorce (nervously). Do? 

Ex un (frowning). Do. You know right 
well we've now cleaned out the hopper of 
all the bills left over from past adminis- 
trations. And I specifically recollect tellin’ 
you to ask the finest minds we got to think 
up some new broad, sweepin’ programs. So's 
Congress will have somethin’ to do next year. 
Now then, what poor folks are we goin’ to 
he'p? 

McGrorcg (paling). Well, Chief, we've 
completed a study of all the depressed minor- 
itles you've overlooked so far. And we've at 
last come up with a broad, sweeping pro- 
gram to help lower the cholesterol level 
among blubber-consuming Alaskan Eskimos, 
Kind of a war on blubber. 

ELBIE (indignantly). A blubber war. You 
know Alaska's got only three electoral votes. 

McGrorcre (trembling). I know, Chief. 
But the problem is that there's not a single 
solitary depressed minority left unhelped. At 
least not one that's worth helping. 

Erste (clutching his temples and groan- 
ing). Alas, no new folk to conquer. There 
must be a depressed minority somewhere. 

McGrorce (consolingly). Well, sir, at least 
the whole country is happy with your tre- 
mendous accomplishments. Except of 
course, for a small minority, 

Exsr (triumphantly). By George, Mc- 
George, you’ve got it. Draw up a broad, 
sweeping Federal aid, retraining, 
employment opportunities. We're goin’ to 
he'p the most depressed minority in the land 
today. 

McGrorce (eagerly). Who's that, Chief? 

El. amn (beaming). Why, the Republicans. 

Tune in to our next episode, folks. And 
meantime, as you mosey on down the long 
trail of life, remember what Elbie's old grand- 
daddy used to say: 

“Never kick a feller when he’s down. It's 
bad for your image.” 


‘Tae Day THE WORLD Was SAVED 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 
Once upon a time there was a student or- 
ganization dedicated to such academic pur- 
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suits as philosophy, socio-economic debating 
and mass sit-ins. Its name was The Never 
Trust Anybody Over 30 Clubs. Its battle cry 
was “Never.” And each member always car- 
ried a placard saying, “Shame,” in the event 
a demonstration should start on any sub- 
ject whatsoever. 

Due to the dedication, zeal and around- 
the-clock activiam of its members, the club 
was instrumental in molding public opinion. 
This public opinion was constantly ex- 
pressed in letters to the editors of the local 
press: “Why don't those dirty beatniks wash 
their hair?” And such. 

One day the club discovered with absolute 
certainty that, unless something were done, 
the world would come to an end a week 
from next Tuesday. 

A mass lie-in was held on the White House 
lawn. The demonstrators, with unprece- 
dented fervor, cried, “Never,” “Shame” and 
Sang, in four-part harmony, “We shall not be 
moved.” They were, of course. By the cops. 

Naturally, nobody Ustened to what they 
had to say. Passers-by scuttled around the 
scene with disdainful looks. Some shook 
their heads at the sight of so many beard- 
ed young men and black young 
ladies. A few paused to shout, “Why don’t 
you dirty beatniks wash your hair?” And 
such. 


Photographers took several pictures of the 
young ladies belng dragged off with their 
skirts above their knees. And a tired report- 
er wrote a brief caption about another mass 
arrest of solvenly-dreased demonstrators who 
were apparently in favor of legalizing mari- 
huana, 

While accustomed to such reaction, this 
time the club called an emergency meeting. 
“Friends,” said Club President Jack Arm- 
strong, scratching his beard, “we know defi- 
nitely that, unless something is done, the 
World will come to an end a week from next 
Tuesday. Yet no one will listen to us. 
There is but one thing to do. It is a great 
sacrifice, but I think saying the world is 
worth it.“ 

There were cries of Never“ and “Shame” 
out of force of habit. But the motion was 
carried and the members all went home—the 
young men to shave and the young ladies to 
put their hair up in curlers. 

The next day the demonstrators appeared 
again in front of the White House. But 
this time the young men wore button-down 
collars, Ivy-league suits and conservatively 
striped ties. And the young ladies wore 
nylon stockings, pointy-toed pumps, and 
basic black with pearls. 

Instead of carrying placards, they politely 
handed our expensively-printed leafiets while 
softly humming “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The leaflets said: “As concerned citi- 
zens, we wish to view with alarm the im- 
pending danger of the world coming to an 
end a week from next Tuesday and we re- 
spectfully suggest something be done.” 

Passersby smiled at these well-dressed 
young people, accepted their leaflets and 
often paused to chat. The newspapers 
Picked up the story, the President was in- 
formed, something was done and the world 
Was saved. Just in the nick of time, too. 

Moral: In this great land the cornerstone 
of our inalienable individual liberties is that 
every man is entitled to be heard. As long 
as he dresses decently. 


Au Revoir to the Big Red One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the Junction 
City, Kans., Daily Union recently carried 
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an excellent editorial on the 1st Infan- 
try Division which has been stationed at 
Fort Riley, Kans., for the past 13 years. 

With the departure of the division for 
an overseas assignment, it is appropriate 
that the history and significance of this 
famous unit be assessed and a proper 
sendoff expressed which speaks the 
minds of the people of the Junction City 
community. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial, “Au Revoir to the 
Big Red One” in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Av REVOIR To THE Bic RED ONE 

(Eprror’s Norx.— The following editorial 
was written with the feeling that major ele- 
ments of the Ist Infantry Division soon will 
be departing for overseas service, although 
this has not been officially confirmed. It ex- 
presses thoughts which we feel should be 
expressed; says words which we feel should 
be said, and possibly will reach those who 
will read them more quickly than ever again. 
We would be most happy if the article is 
premature and the words by some good for- 
tune be forever unnecessary.) 

Just 10 years ago this summer Junction 
City was welcoming the Ist Infantry Divi- 
sion. The famed military unit was coming 
to Fort Riley from 13 years of conflict and 
occupation duty in Germany, bringing with 
it glorious records made on the field of bat- 
tle in two world wars. 

Today, as has been rumored most of the 
summer, friends and relatives are expect- 
ing most of the famed division to go to the 
other side of the world to fight for eternal 
truths which we in this Nation hold dear. 

Such movements have been going on here 
for more than a century. 

Before 1860, a young captain, Robert E. Lee, 
and Lt. J. E. B. Stuart led patrols out of Fort 
Riley to protect the immigrants and impress 
the Indians. Later the cavalry and the ar- 
tillery fought in the numberless frontier en- 
gagements, the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
and the Battle of Wounded Knee—battles 
to keep the peace within our boundaries. A 
few years later a young Kansan named Fred 
Funston won fame in the Philippines and 
in 1914 a cavalryman named Pershing led 
American troops into old Mexico. Among 
his junior officers was a young officer named 
Patton. 

In 1917, thousands trained at Camp Fun- 
ston and many fought in Germany in the 
war to end wars. Relative calm continued 
for 20 years and lessons which should have 
been learned were forgotten until a madman 
named Hitler ignited the greatest war in 
the history of mankind. 

As in 1917 the Ist Infantry Division led 
the U.S. forces into France, in World War 
II the Big Red One troops were the first to 
fight in Africa, and were in the vanguard 
as Allied forces slugged their way to victory 
in Europe, 

Between the two great wars the 1st Infan- 
try Division had had no permanent home, 
regiments were scattered along the Atlantic 
seaboard south from upstate New York. 

All that changed when the division re- 
turned here after occupation duty following 
World War II. 

The proud division had a family home, 

A huge construction program was planned 
to provide adequate homes and an under- 
standing Congress provided for the expan- 
sion of the reservation so all kinds of train- 
ing could be given. ` 

All that was needed has not been accom- 
plished, but it is on its way. 

What is &head for the ist Division in the 
next few months or years neither we nor any- 
one else knows for certain. 

But we do know that the men of the Ist 
Infantry Division today are as courageous, as 
brave, as dedicated, and as skilled as those 
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who fought in two great European conflicts. 
They have the motto “No Mission Too Difi- 
cult, No Sacrifice Too Great, Duty First,” en- 
graved on their hearts. 

We do not know how long the troops will 
be away. What we do know is that they have 
a home here on the rolling hilis of central 
Kansas, a home to which they eventually 
will return. 

We also are proud so many of their families 
have decided to make this community their 
temporary home until their loved ones re- 
turn. How often we have heard the words, 
“I don't want to go but that’s my job,” or 
“My husband's a soldier.” 

Goodbys are difficult. 

That's why we are thinking: 

Until we meet again. 


Continuance of Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L. GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Sioux 
Center, Iowa, News on September 9, 1965. 
The editorial concerns the President's 
emphasis on the need for young persons 
to be encouraged to continue their edu- 
cation to their highest potential. I am 
pleased at the depth of interest in this 
most important factor of our future. 

As a Member of Congress and as a 
former college dean of men, I commend 
this excellent editorial to my colleagues 
in the Congress: 


UrGE CONTINUANCE OF EDUCATION 


There was a time, in this country, when a 
young person could leave school with a lim- 
ited educational background and still have 
a reasonable expectation of building a re- 
warding work career. 

Such, unfortunately, is no longer the case. 
The number of unskilled jobs in America de- 
clines with every passing year, and the kinds 
of jobs being newly created almost all re- 
quire the minimal preparation of a high 
school education. 

Yet, President Johnson estimates that 
some 750,000 boys and girls will leave school 
without a high school diploma during the 
current school year alone. Most of them, 
unhappily, will be unaware of the fact that 
their future job prospects are indeed drab. 

As the President has suggested, the time 
to begin an attack on this problem is now, 
with the new school term just opening. For 
many of the estimated of a 
million dropouts will not even be on hand 
for the first sound of the school bell. 

The President has asked Vice President 
Humpnrey to mobilize a nationwide effort 
to Inform as many as possible of these 
youngsters of the yital stake they have in 
returning to the classroom. The President 
thinks that such an effort might cut meas- 
urably into this year’s dropout total. 

Under Vice President HUMPHREY'S per- 
sonal leadership, therefore, employers, un- 
ions, civic, trade and religous organizations 
and State and local governments are being 
asked to exert whatever influences they can 
in a national campaign to encourage young 
Americans to return to school. 

This applies to students on high school 
and college level, and also to those who 

t derive opportunity benefits from 
attending trade or vocational schools. 

We think such a campaign is deserving of 
the widest possible support on the part of 
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every organization and every individual with 
opportunities to touch upon the lives of our 


young people. 
And the time is now. 


Inflation or Deflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 
Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 


er, continued deficit spending by our 
Federal Government is a matter of great 


with my viewpoint on the Nation’s dis- 
regard for fiscal sanity. It is not a pes- 
simistic prediction of doom but merely 
an appeal for common sense and reason. 
I commend the following editorial to 
my colleagues: 
INFLATION OR DEFLATION? 


Whether the country is headed for more 
inflation or ultimately for some deflation, is 
a subject not everyone agrees upon, and time 
alone will provide the answer. But many 
people are seriously concerned. 

With continued governmental deficit 
spending, with the heavy cost of the Vietnam 
war, the extravagant domestic policies of the 
Nation and an utter disregard of the need 
for fiscal sanity, it appears that eventually 
we must come face to face with one of the 
fundamental facts of life; namely, that when 
one spends more than he takes in, eventually, 
he faces trouble. 

This has been the longest postwar boom 
in the history of our Nation, and for con- 
tinued good economic conditions we can all 
be hopeful and thankful, but no one should 
be so naive as to believe that as money 
cheapens and tangible goods go up in price, 
that an imbalance is not going to be created, 
which will call for adjustments. 

Few people now under 40 years of age, 
have had any firsthand experience with con- 
ditions variously described as depressions, 
recessions and as some have said boom and 
bust. This, because the last big depression 


multiplied on a mammoth scale. 
Those who have never known the problems 


things have not always been as they are now. 


During the past 35 years Government, as 
has evidenced more interest in the 


national policeman, using our great resources 
to develop other countries, and make it pos- 
sible for them to buy the products of our 
highly industrialized nation. This has made 
possible the employment of millions of people 
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But we should never forget that whereas 


we have sold millions of dollars worth of 


them the money with which to buy, and not 
all have paid back the loans or said thank 
you for the gifts. Instead they have taken 
our money and cur goods and now that they 
are back on their economic feet, as in the 


of the nations whose economy we helped to 
restore, And just as these nations are per- 
fectly willing to stand by and let the United 
States fight alone freedom’s battle in Viet- 
nam, so they are also willing to cut our eco- 
nomic throats and strangle us in the trade 
marts of the world. 

Neither should we forget many of the 
artificial stimulants that have been pumped 
into our economy, all om the theory that 
there are no clouds in the skies and no 
indications that there could be a letup or 
slowdown in our march down prosperity’s 
highway. 

We do not want to be classified as a pessi- 
mist, but we can’t escape the thought that 
history has a way of repeating itself, and 
that it has been doing just that for many 
centuries, and that in a world of action and 
reaction, we should not overlook the fact 
that there are as of this date certain signs 
on the horizon which though not immedi- 
ately threatening, are nonetheless unmis- 
takably present and should not be ignored. 


The International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to pay a brief tribute to the hard 
and persevering work, year after year, 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers on behalf of Federal 
safety legislation for metallic and non- 
metallic mines. The contribution of this 
union to the passage by the House on 
September 2 of H.R. 8989, the Federal 
Metallic and Nonmetallic Mine Safety 
Act, was very substantial. Its contribu- 
tion to the outstanding report of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Steward Udall on 
health and safety in metal and nonmetal 
mines is deserving of recognition. Its 
membership in the mines of my State and 
throughout the West cooperated in an 
outstanding way in the conduct of the 
study on which this report is based. 
Mine-mill local union safety committees 
met repeatedly with Federal mine inspec- 
tors to discuss safety hazards, and sub- 
mitted to the Department of the Interior 
literally hundreds of detailed reports on 
mine accidents, many of which were not 
otherwise reported. This union has pre- 
sented most valuable testimony, spring- 
ing from firsthand knowledge of safety 
conditions in this country's metallic and 
nonmetallic mines, at hearings on mine 
safety held by subcommittees of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor in 1956, 1957, 1961. and 1965. It 
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has contributed to the drafting of mine 
safety legislation which has been intro- 
duced in both Houses in the 88th and 
89th Congresses, and which I was happy 
to introduce in the present session as 
H.R. 2993 on January 18, 1965. The In- 
terior Department bill, H.R. 8989, as 
amended, draws heavily on the thinking 
that is expressed in H.R. 2993 and in the 
hard-hitting and specific testimony of its 
witnesses at subcommittee hearings last 
May. Icommend the record of this great 
and historic union of hard-rock miners, 
whose origins in the West, including my 
State, date back to the 19th century, 
more than 70 years. 


Home Rale for the District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to your attention a series of arti- 
cles which have been appearing in the 
Washington Post for the past week, con- 
cerning various aspects of the adminis- 
tration’s home rule bill. These articles, 
written by Miss Elsie Carper, are consist- 
ently accurate and informative, and I 
am sure they will be of interest to all our 
colleagues. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Sept. 15, 1965] 
A GOVERNMENT FOR WasHINGTON—CITY 

Wovu.p Have Own SPOKESMAN AT CAPITOL— 

Part I 


(By Elsie Carper) 

Washington will have its own spokesman 
in the House of Representatives if Congress 
grants home rule. 

The Senate bill, to be considered by the 
House on September 27, would restore the 
nonvoting delegate lost to the District of 
Columbia in 1874. That was the year Con- 
gress decided the District of Columbia 
couldn't run its own affairs any more and 
took over the government. 

The Delegate would serve in the House 
and have all the privileges of a Congress- 
man but no right to vote. The bill passed 
by the Senate limits him to serving only on 
the House District Committee. 


OFFICE ON HILL 


Both in that committee and in the full 
House, he would have the power to initiate 
legislation, offer motions and amendments, 
and take part in all debate. 

Congress would furnish the District of 
Columbia Delegate an office on the Hill (al- 
though he probably wouldn't end up in the 
posh Rayburn Building), the $30,000-a-year 
salary of a Congressman, and a staff. His 
staff size presumably would be based on the 
size of the constituency. His term of office 
would be 2 years. 

In this man or woman would rest the link 
between the new District government and 
the Congress. In a sense the Delegate would 
be an ambassador and he or she could be ex- 
pected to be very busy, indeed. 

The Delegate’s fellow Congressmen un- 
doubtedly will want to keep a close watch 
on the fledgling government, Some citizens 
with special interests take their gripes 
against the District government to a sympa- 
thetic Congressman and, since Congress un- 
doubtedly would retain ultimate power over 
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the city, this practice is likely to continue. 
The delegate would be the man in the mid- 
dle—the man who is both Congressman and 
city council spokesman, 

The new city council would have legislative 
authority only over local issues. Matters in- 
volving the Federal interest would ‘still go 
to Congress, as specified by the Constitution, 
and Congress would retain the right to negate 
any act of the council, 

This means that if the city council ap- 
proved a law that offends a particular inter- 
est group in the city, that group could rum 
to the Hill and try to get Congress to vold the 
law. It would be up to the delegate to de- 
fend the city's action. 

CITY'S ADVOCATE 

The delegate would be the city’s advocate 
before congressional committees other than 
the House District Committee. 

Bills affecting Washington pop up all over 
the congressional calendar. 

For instance, impact aid—extra Federal 
funds for areas impacted by children of Fed- 
eral workérs—for years passed over Washing- 
ton, in part because the Capital never had 
a spokesman to press its cause. 

Again, Congress will make the final de- 
cision on whether the city can have the sur- 
plus Federal land at the National Training 
School or the land at the Anacostia-Bolling 
airfield for the public housing it needs. In 
such matters, Washington could not only use 
a Hill negotiator, it needs one desperately. 

The delegate would carry more political 
muscle than the appointed District officials 
who now testify before congressional com- 
mittees.. Members of Congress, who face 
the electorate themselves, respect views of an 
elected official. 

The delegate also would fill an important 
information vacuum on the Hill. 

CAN FURNISH INFORMATION 

Although many Members of Congress live 
in Washington most of the year, they do not 
have the time to delve into the city’s prob- 
lems. This often is evident when District of 
Columbia legisiation is debated on Capitol 
Hill, Many Congressmen do not have the 
facts at hand. 

And the delegate fills another vacuum—a 
voice for the individual resident of the city. 
Almost every Congressman finds himself be- 
sleged by residents of the city who have no 
Congressmen of their own. 

Representative. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
Democrat, of Maryland, a key sponsor of the 
home rule bill, tries to represent the city as 
Well as his own neighboring 6th District of 
Maryland. 

He believes Washington residents badly 
need their own man on the Hill to act as a 
mediator for them in disputes with the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy over questions even so minor 
as social security payments. Constituent 
services form a big part of every Congress- 
man’s job. 

DELAYED HOPES 

Traditionally, delegates haye represented 
territories during the transition period pë- 
fore statehood. Hawali and Alaska had dele- 
gates before they becamie States, 

‘The District has no statehood desires but 
eventually hopes to win full representation 
in Congress, which would take a constitu- 
tional amendment, 

After all, the District of Columbia, with 
more than 800,000 residents, is more populous 
than 11 States. If it were a State, by popula- 
tion it would have two Representatives and 
two Senators of its own. 

The home rule charter bill recognizes this 
ambition, It states that the people of the 
District will be represented by a delegate 
“until a constitutional amendment and sub- 
sequent co action” provide full 
ational representation. 


` 
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[From the Aura ERE Post, Sept. 16, 


A GOVERNMENT von WasHINcToN—HomE 
Ture Has BUILT-IN FEDERAL PROTECTION— 


Parr II 
(By Elsie Carper) 

The President has an absolute veto over 
acts of the City Council if he feels they are 
not in the best interest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This is just one of the protections bullt 
into Washington's home rule charter bill to 
prevent the local city government from en- 
croaching on the Federal preserve. 

For example, Congress retains the right to 
legislate on all matters affecting the District, 
including those of a purely local nature. 


THE CONSTANT EYE 


Congress can amend or repeal laws passed 
by the council, it can initiate legislation, and 
it can modify or revoke the home rule char- 
ter if the Council and the Mayor get out of 
line. 

With both the President and the Congress 
watching, it is unlikely the city will build 
low-cost housing on the Mall, tax the Capitol, 
or commit any of a number of indiscretions 
that opponents of home rule predict if the 
charter bill is enacted. 

The Federal Government will continue to 
control the appearance and growth of the 
city. Under the bill, all responsibility for 
planning remains with the National Capital 
Planning Commission, a Federal 
The Mayor will sit on the Commission put 
his will be only one voice among many. 

Through the Commission, the 
Federal Government keeps its hand on zon- 
ing. While the Board of Zoning Adjust- 
ments and Zoning Advisory Council are 
abolished and their functions turned over 
to the City Council, the charter requires the 
Council to clear zoning acts with the Plan- 
ning Commission to assure that they are 
in conformity with the comprehensive plan 
for Washington. 

RLA ABOLISHED 


The Redevelopment Land Agency is 
abolished as a separate Government corpo- 
ration and becomes part of the new city 
government. But the Planning Commission 
retains authority to designate redevelop- 
ment project boundaries and to adopt re- 
devclopment plans. It would be impossible 
for RLA on its own to undertake redevelop- 
ment of any part of the city including, as 
some Members of Congress fear, Capitol 
Hill. 

Another check on a runaway government 
is a provision in the charter for congres- 
sional supervision of Washington’s fiscal 
affairs by the General Accounting Office, an 
agency of the Congress. The GAO is to 
conduct an independent audit and submit 
reports to Congress as well as to the mayor 
and council, 

DEBT CEILING SET 

Strict imitations are placed on borrowing 
to prevent the city from plunging into debt 
and requiring the Federal Government to 
bail it out, 

The borrowing provision would give the 
city the same authority that other major 
cities have to finance major construction. 

Technically speaking, the city's debt ceil- 
ing would be limited to 12 percent of all 
the property’s assessed value averaged over 
a 10-year period, Further, half that amount 
must be used for such revenue producing 
projects as water and sanitary sewage works 
since Washingtonians pay for water and 
sewer gervice. Although the ceiling is 12 
percent, the council must get the voters“ 
approval (through referendum) if it seeks 
to borrow more than 2 percent. 

The bill also specifics no local infringe- 
ment of Federal rights to the Washington 
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Aqueduct (which ts the source of water for 
the whole city, including the Capitol and 
White House), the Commission on Mental 
Health, the National Zoo, and the National 
Guard. The bill says the new city govern- 
ment will have no more authority on these 
functions than the Commissioners now exer- 
cise. 

Another section prohibits the council from 
modifying any of the duties performed for 
the city by the U.S. marshal or the U.S. 
attorney and specifically exempts the U.S. 
ports court from the jurisdiction of the 
council, 


From the 9 (D.C.) Post, Sept. 17, 
1965] 

GOVERNMENT FOR WASHINGTON—How Dis- 
ner or CotumsBIaA WovuLp Use Irs Two 
Sources OF Revenve—Parr III 

(By Elsie Carper) 

“The party holding the purse strings is 
the party holding the power.” 

The home rule bill passed by the Senate 
and that the House will consider September 
27, recognizes this political maxim. It would 
give the proposed city government control 
over its own finances, 

Washington has two sources of revenue: 
what it raises in taxes and the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s annual contribution. 

The home rule bill grants locally elected 
officials the right to levy and collect taxes, 
and it authorizes and appropriates such a 
Federal payment on a continuing basis to 
help run the city. 

The mayor will recommend how much 
money should be spent for schools and high- 
ways, for police and fire protection, for 
health and welfare services and for recrea- 
tion. Then the 19 elected city councilmen 
will act on the city’s budget. 

This means a great many congressional 
man-hours are devoted to a detailed line- 
by-line analysis of city spending. It is a 
chore that most Members of Congress do not 
relish and would like to relinquish. 

Congress now holds the reins of both 
spending and the source of revenue for 
Washington, It scrutinizes budget requests 
to the last dollar, and sets most of the city's 
tax rates. 

Since Congress controls the Federal pay- 
ment, the route of the expenditure on the 
Hill is a tortuous one every year, with the 
city never certain of what it will get. 

The automatic Federal payment provision 
has been called “the heart of the entire 
home rule proposal” by proponents of self- 
government for Washington and “a raid on 
the Federal Treasury” and “backdoor spend- 
ing” by opponents. 

This part of the bill has generated the 
most opposition and is least understood. 

It is the crucial issue on which the fate 
of the bill may hang. 

Home rule proponents want the automatic 
payment for a simple reason: 

If the two congressional Appropriations 
Committees determine the budget each year, 
they will continue to review the whole budg- 
et in detail. Elected officials will have no 
more control over spending than the ap- 
pointed Commissioners now have. Power 
will rest with the congressional committees 
rather than with the mayor and council, 

There is nothing new about a Federal pay- 
ment. For the past 85 years the Federal 
Government has been picking up each year 
& portion of the check for operating the city. 
Before that it made financial contributions, 
although not on an annual basis. 

Washington lacks the financial resources 
to go it alone. Government is its major busi- 
ness and Congress has stripped more than 
half the real estate from the total property 
the city can tax. The city also must operate 
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under stringent zoning restrictions that pro- 
hibit high rise office buildings and heavy in- 
dustries—the kinds of real estate that pay 
thumping taxes. 

The city must provide special services be- 
cause it is where it is. The police force and 
the fire department protect the Capitol, the 
White House, and the rest of the Federal in- 
stallation, as well as foreign embassies. 

The Federal payment has wavered over the 
years, depending upon the whim of 
AE ucla Coke Si wun DU paccant OE Saba Tin 

tures. It has dropped below 9 per- 
cent and now is about 13 percent. This year 
it is $43 million out of a total District of 
Columbia budget of $360 million. 

The Federal obligation is well established. 
What all the talk is about is how much and 
how it is to be paid. 

The bill gears the payment to a formula 
so that city officials will be able to plan their 
budgets by anticipating from year to year 
the amount the Federal Government will 
contribute. 

Under the bill, payment would be com- 
puted on the basis of Federal and tax-exempt 
property in the city and the number of Fed- 
eral employees. In general, the amount 
would be equal to what the Federal Govern- 
ment would pay in taxes if it were a private 
industry. The payment also would reflect 
charges for water and sanitary sewer services 
furnished the Federal Government. 

Under the bill, the contribution will be 
automatic and paid directly from the U.S. 
Treasury to the city government each year 
without congressional review. Congress, 
however, can change the formula at any time 
or repeal it entirely and, in effect, repeal 
home rule. 

ach year the mayor and council will sub- 
mit the request to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury through the Administrator of General 
Services. 


The Administrator reviews the request and 
determines whether it is based on a fair and 
reasonable assessment of a Federal property. 
If he says it is, he sends it to the Treasury. 

Opponents of home rule on the House Dis- 
trict Committee claim the formula will let a 
city tax Federal properties, such as the Capi- 
tol. 


They call it an unconstitutional attempt 
to both authorize and appropriate U.S. 
money without approval of Congress. 

The Justice Department believes differ- 
ently. 

In a memorandum, Justice has stated that 
Washington has no authority to tax the Fed- 
eral Government. Basing the Federal pay- 
ment on a tax loss in no way makes it a tax, 
said the memo. The formula, Justice adds, 
“merely represents a congressional judgment 
that this is a practical, efficient, and just 
method of computing the Federal payment.” 

Congress has used estimates of taxes lost 
to the District before in determining the 
size of the payment. And Congress has 
eased the financial burdens of other areas 
where there are large Federal installations. 

Funds in lieu of taxes are paid out of rev- 
enues of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Columbia Basin project. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has made annual pay- 
ments to communities at Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
and Richland, Wash. 

Direct payments are made from the Treas- 
ury without specific annual appropriations 
Fe Guam, and Puerto 

co. 

“As long as the annual Federal payment to 
the District of Columbia is authorized by 
an act of Congress, is computed on the basis 
which Congress itself establishes, is certified 
in accordance with law, and remains subject 
to legislative control, it would appear to 
comply with the requirement that all pay- 
ments of public funds be made ‘in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law,“ the 
Justice Department said. 
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While the home rule bill was being de- 
bated in the Senate, District Committee 
Chairman Aran BIBLE, Democrat, of Nevada, 
called the Federal payment provision “more 
essential to an effective elective system of 
government than any other.” 

Without it, he said, Congress through its 
appropriations committees will hold “the 
whip hand” over the elected legislative coun- 
cil and self-government will become a hol- 
low thing.” 

The Senate kept the provision in by a vote 
of 48 to 38. 


Congressman Horton’s Tribute to the 
Steuben Society on the Anniversary of 
the Birth of General Frederick Von 
Steuben 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last year 
I had the great honor of addressing the 
21st national convention of the Steuben 
Society of America. At that time, as I 
have on many other occasions, I ex- 
pressed my deep admiration for the work 
of the Steuben Society, a patriotic, non- 
partisan American organization which 
has stimulated service to the nation by 
Americans of German descent. The in- 
terests and activities of the Steuben 
Society are in the best tradition of Amer- 
ican free association, and its members 
have served with valor and distinction 
in our military services, just as did one 
of our great heroes of the American 
Revolution, Gen. Frederick William 
Augustus Von Steuben. 

On Von Steuben Day, September 17, 
it is appropriate that we review the con- 
tribution made by this great man to the 
American Revolutionary cause. General 
Washington was so favorably impressed 
by Von Steuben’s pracical knowledge and 
experience that he asked him to serve 
as acting inspector general and to under- 
take the training of the American Army. 

This was a mater of some difficulty 
since Von Steuben at this time did not 
speak English, and was obliged to act 
through interpreters. There was no time 
for the preparation and publication of a 
complete new drill manual of the kind 
that Von Steuben had in mind. He 
therefore prepared his drill instructions 
in brief installments. 

These were translated into English and 
issued to the regiments as the drills 
progressed. The general had the great, 
good sense to rely additionally on the 
power of example. He formed a model 
company which made such rapid progress 
under his own skilled instructions that 
the imagination of the entire Army was 
fired by the example of the model com- 
pany's proficiency. Drill soon became 
the fashion, and within a few weeks the 
new drill, imparted day by day to the 
model company, spread throughout the 
American forces. 

This was perhaps the most remarkable 
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achievement in rapid military training 
in our history. The value of Von Steu- 
ben’s instruction was soon shown on the 
battlefield of Monmouth. There and 
thereafter throughout the Revolutionary 
War, the Continental Army proved itself 
the equal in discipline and skill of the 
best British regulars. 

When Von Steuben was preparing the 
installments of his famous drill manual, 
he needed someone to illustrate it in or- 
der that there might not be the slightest 
doubt as to the meaning of his directions. 
He chose a young Frenchman who had 
been occupying himself at Valley Forge 
by drawing crayon portraits of officers 
and their wives. This was Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, and Von Steuben soon put him 
to more useful work. One day L'Enfant 
would design forts and emplacements; 
later he would be New York City’s prin- 
cipal Federal architect; finally he would 
create, as his permanent monument, the 
city in the wilderness, Washington, D.C. 
But it was Von Steuben who first recog- 
nized L’Enfant’s great abilities and put 
them to use in the service of the Ameri- 
can cause. 

Through his influence in converting the 
American Army into an effective and 
highly disciplined military force, Von 
Steuben was an indispensable figure in 
the achievement of American independ- 
ence. He performed an essential service 
that none of his contemporaries in 
America was qualified to perform. We 
honor him today for what he did for our 
country at the time of its birth, and we 
honor also those German Americans 
who, like him, have made so great a 
contribution to our national develop- 
ment. 


Marshall Field, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Saturday, September 18, 1965, the 
people of the metropolitan area of Chi- 
cago and the Nation were saddened by 
the untimely death of Marshall Field, Jr. 

Mr. Field was the fourth member of 
his line to bear the name of this family 
distinguished in merchandising, publish- 
ing, real estate, and philanthropy. 

Marshall Field, Jr., succeeded his fa- 
ther, Marshall Field III, as president and 
publisher of the Chicago Sun-Times and 
Chicago Daily News publications. He 
was also chairman of the board of Field 
Enterprises, Inc., and honorary chair- 
man of the Field Enterprises Education- 
al Corp. He was a director of Marshall 
Field & Co.; World Book; Child Craft; 
Frst National Bank of Chicago; and vice 
president of the Field Foundation, Inc. 
He also was a member of the board of 
directors of the University of Chicago; 
Chicago National History Museum; 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital; and 
the Art Institute, Chicago. 
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Marshall Field, Jr., served from en- 
sign to lieutenant commander in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve 1941-45. He was awarded 
the Silver Star and the Purple Heart. 
He was a member of the American Le- 
gion, and the Chicago and Illinois Bar 
Associations. 

Every man leaves a heritage, and the 
heritage of Mr, Field, Jr., is a memorial 
of fairness, justice, and courage. 

Mrs. Murphy joins me in extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to his family in 
this hour of bereavement, and may he 
receive God's richest blessings. 


Arthur Capper’s Fight on Slums Seen in 
Washington, D.C., Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the name of 
former Senator Arthur Capper, of Kan- 
sas, who served in the U.S. Senate from 
1919 until 1949, is not only revered in 
his home State, but in Washington, D.C., 
as well, Many District of Columbia 
residents are grateful to him for his fight 
against slums. This gratitude is ex- 
pressed in the housing project in South- 


spondent of the Topeka, Kans., Capital- 
Journal, recently called to mind Senator 
Capper’s dedication as chairman of the 
Senate District Committee which led to 
Many of the housing improvements in 
Washington, D.C. Her article appeared 
in the Midway supplement of the Cap- 
ital-Journal for Sunday, September 5. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I ask 
that this informative article by Jessie 
Stearns appear in the appendix of the 
Record. The article follows: 
(By Jessie Stearns) 

WASHINGTON.—Three years after Senator 
Arthur Capper's death in 1951, a living me- 
morial—the “Arthur Capper Dwellings 
was started, bringing a semblance to his 30- 
year fight for slum clearance in the Nation's 
Capital. 


* 


William , who trained at Fort Riley 
for service with the 1st Cavalry in France and 
Germany during World War I, is housing 
manager 


“The project is very successful,” he said. 
“One of the unique things about the area is 
there are clinics for the elderly, prenatal and 
babies, staffed with a doctor and nurses dur- 
ing the day.” 

Capper, born in Garnett in 1865, served as 
Kansas Governor 4 years and in the U.S. Sen- 
ate from 1919 to 1949. He declined to run 
Tor reelection in 1948. 

From 1925 to 1933, he was chairman of the 
U.S. Senate District of Columbia Committee. 
The Roosevelt landslide in 1933 displaced him 
as chairman but he continued to legislate 
for people who could not assure him of a 
single vote, 

James Ring, committee clerk under the 
Kansas Senator chairmanship (1929-33), con- 
ceived the idea of naming the first major low- 
rent project for Capper. 

“Senator Capper was noted for his interest 
in the cause of national representation (Dis- 
trict of Columbia residents first voted in a 
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presidential election in 1964), in city plan- 
ning, expansion of parks, recreation and play- 
grounds, housing and elimination of slums, 
improved facilities for family and child wel- 
fare, race relations, fair employment prac- 
tices, organization of credit unions, and im- 
provement of public transportation facili- 
ties,“ Ring said. 

“All of these Interests he applied to his 
District of Columbia Committee work, which 
was separate and apart from his other sen- 
atorial duties—notably agriculture and for- 
eign relations.” 

The Capper housing project costing ap- 
proximately $7 million opened in 1957 in 
Southeast Washington. Of 612 housing units, 
516 are in one 8-story and four 5-story apart- 
ment structures containing 419 2-bedroom 
apartments. Each has dining space, kitchen, 
and bath. 

The first high-rise public housing building 
includes elevators. It was designed princi- 
pally for elderly couples and families whose 
members have physical handicaps. Bathtubs 
have special grabbars and windows are de- 
signed to avoid physical strain in opening 
and closing. 

They are open to low-income families with- 
out regard to race, and rents are graded in 
accordance with the income of tenants. 

Of Capper, Manager Perry said: “He was a 
friend of public housing and the poor. I've 
seen a picture of him standing in the slums 
with the U.S. Capitol in the background.” 

There is a U.S, Employment Service branch. 
There are social workers helping tenants. 
The District of Columbia Recreation Depart- 
ment maintains supervised programs 7 days 
a week. 

Only 250 of the 2,412 occupying the project 
are elderly; 1,526 are minors, 1,287 under 12 
years old. 

Thirty-one percent of the tenants earn less 
than $2,000 per year. 

“The monuments to Senator Capper in 
Washington are not in marble and bronze,” 
said an editorial in the Daily Capital in 1956. 
“They are in the hearts and minds of a mil- 
lion people who will remember him with grat- 
itude and affection whenever a new highway 
or park is laid out, an unsanitary alley 
cleaned out, and the voting citizens of Wash- 
ington turn out.“ 


We Mass Produce Almost Everything in 
This Country—Except Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Sepiember 20,1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr, Speaker, 
I would like to share with my colleagues 
a public service message from a recent 
edition of Newsweek. Entitled “We Mass 
Produce Almost Everything in This 
Country—Except Character,” it was 
sponsored by one of America’s leading 
industrial firms. I agree with Mr. Frank 
F. Faulk, Sr., of Albany, Ga., who com- 
mented, It is one of the finest things I 
have eyer seen in print.” 

The article follows: 
We Mass PRODUCE ALMOST EVERYTHING IN 

THIS CountTRY—EXcePT CHARACTER 

It used to be that when you wanted some- 
thing, you worked to earn it. Now you stage 
a riot to get it given to you at someone else's 
expense, 

If your father or grandfather lost his job, 
he took whatever work he could get, and he 
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went (probably walked miles) to where there 
was work—any honest work—being done. 
Now hordes of relief “clients” refuse a job 
unless it is to their liking, and they demand 
the job be brought to them in their com- 
munity. ` 
This Nation was built by immigran 

(beginning in the 1600's and earlier) who 
struggled here for opportunity, and would 
have scorned the false idea of “something for 


nothing.” Now it seems to be an almost 
universal (and all-too-often the only) 
ambition. 


It used to take a lifetime of grueling work 
and scrimping for a family or a country to 
earn a little surplus, a taste of security. Now 
mobs of stupid “students” and whole 
“emerging nations“ demand they be given 
it, out of your earnings and with no effort on 
their part. — 

Minority groups“ all over the earth seem 
to think the world owes them everything they 
want. So vicious destructiveness makes 
mecessary higher taxes to pay for more police 
to protect decent citizens; higher taxes for 
Playgrounds and parks which hoodlums 
promptly make unsafe; higher taxes for 
schooling for gangs who don't seem to want 
or are unable to be educated. The minority 
groups whose rights no one seems to con- 
sider are the taxpayers and decent citizens— 
who may have been pampering eyil ton Inne 


Now Congress Goes Too Far 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Los Angeles Times: 

Crrrics ConrounDED—Now CONGRESS GOES 
Too Far 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


WaASHINGTON.—This 89th or L.B.J. Congress 
is reaching the end of its session, having 
amassed what may possibly be an all-time 
record for constructive action, but a funny 
thing happened to this Congress on its way 
to immortality. 

Practically nobody is pinning medals on 
it—except, of course, the President—profes- 
sional students of Congress are not excited, 
the press is saying, “Yes, but,” and the once- 
exalted title of Senator or Representative has 
lost much of its prestige. 

The Congress worked prodigiously, but the 
political scientists from the universities, 
meeting in Washington last week, rather 
yawned about it all, saying first, that the 
legislative initiative has now passed irre- 
trievably to the executive branch, and sec- 
ond, that all this Congress really did was to 
release a great logjam of bills that had 
been in the works for many years and that 
should have been passed years ago. 


NATIONAL CULPRIT 


It was only about a year ago that the press 
was n Congress as the national cul- 
prit, accusing it of foot dragging and ob- 
structionism and suggesting all manner of 
institutional changes to speed up the work. 
Now the work has been so seeped up that 
much of the press—this writer included— 
feels deprived of searching debate and has a 
slightly anxious sensation that Congress may 
live to repent in leisure some of the things 
it did in haste. 


(The President has already received his 
own expression of thanks, but from the press. 
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All editorial writers, columnists, and broad- 
casters would like the President to pay at- 
tention to their public advisories. But when 
this President reacted with hundreds of 
phone calls, notes, invitations, praises, and 
scoldings, the professional advice-givers got 
nervous about a President who consumed so 
much Presidential time and energy to that 
purpose, “Take us seriously,” they were say- 
ing in effect, “but, please, not that seri- 
ously.” 

No Congress can do so much, so rapidly, 
unless there are deep-seated, national rea- 
sons behind it and no Congress can do so 
much without altering its own corporate na- 
ture, for years to come if not forever. 

The changes in America’s national life that 
put the pressure on Congress will be analyzed 
for a long time. A few are obvious: the de- 
cline of rural influence and the shift of peo- 
ple, problems, and power to the great cities; 
the Negro revolution which deeply alarmed 
the lawmakers along with everyone else and 
which sparked the new awareness of poverty 
of spirit and poverty of body in so many 
areas of our life; the increasing rate of con- 
frontation with China and Asia in general; 
the pressures and persuasions of a master 
maneuver in the White House; the urgency 
and impetus given to every social problem by 
the daily dramatics of television. 

These persistent social storms have blown 
away many of the traditions, power levers, 
and personal relationships in the Congress 
itself. Committee chairmanships are no 
longer unquestioned thrones of power, the 
coalition of southerners and northern con- 
servatives no longer means much, and the 
filibuster has lost its old menacing influence. 


CURIOUS THING 


Now the curious thing is that while this 
Congress has accomplished wonders, no in- 
dividual Member of the Senate or House 
stands out as very wonderful, at all. No 
Webster, no Clay, no LaPollette, or Borah 
or Taft, Everrrr DmkKSsEN’s one-man act 
aside, no individual up there has stirred up 
or amused us or even enraged us. With the 
possible exception of a Fulbright analysis, 
no speech has been given that the kids will 
find in their history books 10 years from 
now. 

The Congress has been homogenized by 
the Johnsonian consensus. However often 
he praises Congress, however often he in- 
vites them in or pulls one of its Members 
up to the camera at his side, he has not 
elevated the position of Congressman; 
whether he knows it or not, he has dimin- 
ished it. 

That is the effect of a master ego. All 
other egos become spear carriers on the 
stage. To the master personality, all other 
human personalities exist as tools for or ex- 
tensions of his own personality. 

For the spectator, at any rate, it was more 
fun when there was no consensus, when 
there were battles and battle cries, charges 
and retreats. Indians could become chiefs 
or at least feel like chiefs. Now there is 
only one chief in this happy hunting ground 
of consensus; everyone else is an Indian. 


Centennial of Alaska Purchase 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 24, 1965 
Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
my bill (H.R. 9963) to provide for Fed- 


eral participation in the 1967 Centennial 
of the Alaska Purchase will be considered 
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by a Special Subcommittee of the House 

Public Works Committee later this week. 
During a hearing on the bill held last 

week, I presented a statement briefly 
describing the 1867 purchase of Russian- 
America and the significance of the 
acquisition, and giving an overview of 
planning going on in Alaska to mark the 
centennial. In order that my colleagues 
might become acquainted with this state- 
ment, I insert it here: 

STATEMENT OF RALPH J. Rivers, US. REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM ALASKA, BEFORE AN Ap Hoc 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
on PUBLIC Works IN Support or HR. 9963, 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, and fellow members of the 

subcommittee, I appreciate very much this 

opportunity of presenting a brief introduc- 

tion to the consideration of my bill, H.R. 

9963, to promote the economic develpment 

of the State of Alaska by providing for 

US. participation in the statewide exposi- 

tion to be held in Alaska during 1967. 

THE EVENT To BE COMMEMORATED 

On March 30, 1867, William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State to President Andrew John- 
son, concluded negotiations with Baron de 
Stoeckl for the purchase of Russian-Amer- 
lea from Russia. On October 18 of that 
year, at New Archangel, R. A. (now called 
Sitka, Alaska), the white, red, and blue ban- 
ner with the two headed eagie—the flag of 
the Russian-American Company—was low- 
ered on the flagpole, and in its place was 
raised the flag of the United States of 
America. 

For $7,200,000—about 2 cents an acre—the 
United States had acquired more than a 
half million square miles of land comprising 
the largest peninsula on the North American 
Continent. 

Russians had been colonists and governors 
of the vast land for nearly a century when 
the sale took place. Today, we approach the 
century mark of American possession and 
control, and must hasten to get ready to 
suitably observe Alaska’s purchase centen- 
nial exposition. 

THE ENDURING SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 1867 EVENT 


In reporting the Alaska Purchase the day 
after the treaty was signed, the New York 
Times observed that the acquisition excluded 
a large part of British North America from 
access to the ocean, and described the English 
representatives in Washington as highly 
excited and “chagrined.” 

Though the Times emphasized in Its com- 
mentary the effect of the purchase upon the 
English, the newspaper also pointed out that 
the land acquired would be valuable for its 
furs and fisheries, and “of the highest im- 
portance as a naval depot and for strategic 
purposes.” 

There was to be much wealth that would 
be America’s because of the purchase—in 
fisheries, furs, minerals, and timber—but the 
great significance of the purchase not wholly 

until the mid-20th century was 
Alaska's strategic location. 

United States ownership of Alaska in 
World War IT enabled the fortification of 
northern approaches to America to withstand 
Japanese attack. When that war ended, and 
the cold war succeeded it, those fortifications 
were continued, expanded, and strengthened, 
so that Alaska continues to be a great buffer 
area between Asia and North America. 

That decision of 1867 ended Russian con- 
trol on this continent. And—in the mid- 
20th century, the fact that Russians possess 
no part of North America is the enduring 
significance of the Alaska Purchase. 

THE INTENDED SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 1967 EVENT 


Alaskans intend that the statewide exposi- 
tion marking the centennial of the Purchase 
shall be as meaningful as the event com- 
memorated. 
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When Gov: William A. Egan proposed in 
1963 that planning be begun for 1967, he 
said, “I envision the Alaska Centennial as 
the most outstanding effort ever undertaken 
in Alaska,” 


Since 1963 planning has proceeded 
energetically on a broad scale in Alaska in 
keeping with the Governor’s forecast. The 
goal is one of designing the event to be of 
substance, not floss; the goal is to commemo- 
rate the purchase so that it will be of maxi- 
mum enduring impact. 

PLANNING IN THE STATE OF ALASKA 

Planning for the centennial of the Alaska 
Purchase is belng carried on by the Alaska 
Centennial Commission (an agency of the 
State), by centennial committees in 22 com- 
munities, and by dozens of voluntary organi- 
zations. State, local, and private spending 
to date exceeds $1.5 million; projected spend- 
ing is set at $8 million, exclusive of Federal 
participation. 

Permanent projects include restoration of 
historic Russian buildings, reconstruction of 
early Eskimo and Indian structures, preserva- 
tion of gold-rush relics, construction of con- 
vention centers and museums, and erection 
of historical markers throughout the State. 
Other projects for 1967 include presentation 
of historical dramas and musical events, and 
portrayal of the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the bullding of Alaska. 

ACTION BY THE 88TH CONGRESS 

The 88th Congress enacted legislation 
declaring the Alaska Purchase Centennial 
Exposition to be “not only as an observance 
by the people of the 49th State, but as an 
event of national significance,” and ordering 
a study by the Department of Commerce to 
determine the manner and extent of U.S, 
participation in the observance, 

FINDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The most important findings of the De- 
partment of Commerce are as folows: 

1. The Alaska Centennial will celebrate 
the historically significant U.S. purchase of 
Alaska from Russia in 1867; 

2. The Federal Government should partic- 
pate in the observance; 

(a) Primary emphasis should be on pro- 
grams contributing to the long-range devel- 
opment of Alaska; 

(b) The State of Alaska should have the 
basic responsibility for planning and execu- 
tion of the p : 

(c) Federal contribution should be gen- 
erally commensurate with local efforts; 

3. There is ample precedent for Federal 
participation in celebrations observing cen- 
tennials of land acquisitions, explorations, 
and purchases; 

4. A plan for Federal participation which 
accomplishes needed economic development 
appears to be a proper expenditure of public 
funds; 

5. An effective program to increase tourism 
as a part of the 1967 observance would in 
itself be a specific economic development 
project that would justify Federal participa- 
tion; 

6. All six Department of Commerce cri- 
teria for evaluating desirability of Federal 
participation in domestic exhibitions are met 
by the Alaska Purchase Centennial Exposi- 
tion. 

THE PRESENT BILL: H.R. 9963 

The findings of the Department of Com- 
merce are the basis of my bill, H.R. 9963. 

Under this bill, there would be authorized 
not to exceed $7.2 million in matching funds 
for use in Centennial-related permanent 
projects that would contribute to the eco- 
nomic development of Alaska. Such projects 
could be historical reconstructions or other 
facilities that would enhance Alaska as a 
tourist destination, or be adaptable to other 
economic development purposes. 

In addition, there would be authorized 
$600,000 for provision and display of Federal 
exhibits in Alaska during 1967. 
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Pinal authority for expenditure of Federal 
funds would rest with the Federal Field Com- 
mittee for Development Planning in Alaska, 
an agency of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Recommendations for projects and 
their administration would be the respon- 
sibility of the State of Alaska. 

CONCLUSION 

In view of the close adherence of H.R. 9963 
to recommendations of the Department of 
Commerce, and in view of the appropriate- 
ness of Federal participation and its long- 
range benefits to both Alaska and the Na- 
tion, I urge this committee to favorably re- 
port this legislation. Thank you. 


Bell for a Riverman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
distinguished figures in the transporta- 
tion industry in the United States was 
Capt. A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., who was presi- 
dent of the Federal Barge Lines, and the 
first and only chairman of the Common 
Carrier Conference of Domestic Water 
Carriers. Many Members of Congress 
came to know Captain Ingersoll very well 
as one of the most expert of witnesses in 
all problems of the economics of trans- 
portation, not just water transportation. 
It is with great sorrow I note his recent 
passing. A very fine tribute is paid to 
him in a St. Louis Post-Dispatch edi- 
torial on Wednesday, September 1, 1965, 
which I would like to have reprinted in 
the Record at this point: 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Sept. 1, 1965] 
A BELL FOR A RIVERMAN 


Capt. A. C. Ingersoll, Jr., was a brilliant 
mind whose grasp of the formidable intrica- 
cies of transportation economics made him a 
national figure and one of the barge Indus- 
try's most knowledgeable, eloquent and per- 
suasive spokesmen. His gifts as a theore- 
tician rested on experience in labor and 
Management, public and private, so broad it 
was perhaps unique. 

He graduated from King’s Point Academy, 
whose diplomas confer the rank of mate third 
class of ocean vessels. His first job was as 
mate on the Grace Line, between New York 
and Valparaiso, He left Grace to join his 
father in a barge line which the elder Inger- 
soll owned and operated in transporting coal 
from the Kanawha Valley to Louisville and 
Cincinnati, and to assist in an ocean-going 
extension of the operations to Havana. He 
was a licensed first class pilot on the Monon- 
gahela, Ohio, Kanawha, Tennessee, Illinois, 
and Mississippi Rivers, and held a master’s 
leense on all rivers flowing into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Immediately after World War IT he was a 
member of the U.S. strategic bombing sur- 
vey which conducted a 15-month study of 
the effects of Allied air attacks on German 
and Japanese shipping. 

In 1946 Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace appointed him president of Inland 
Waterways Corporation, a Government cor- 
poration operating the Federal Barge Lines as 
a demonstration of the feasibility of freight 
transportation of the inland waterways. In 
1951 this connection was severed in a dispute 
with Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
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who sald he fired Mr. Ingersoll for attempting 
to buy Federal Barge Lines despite national 
policy that it would not be sold to employees. 
Ingersoll said he quit. 

In 1953 Federal Barge Lines was trans- 
ferred to private ownership through sale to 
& wholly owned subsidiary of St. Louis Ship- 
building & Steel Co. Herman T. Pott, pres- 
ident of the shipbuilding company, became 
chairman of the board of the barge line, 
which retained its old name. The following 
year Mr. Pott brought Captain Ingersoll in as 
president of Federal Barge Lines. 

Converse Ingersoll's achievement 
was the establishment in 1961 of the Com- 
mon Carrier Conference of Domestic Water 
Carriers, a personal triumph for him in 
bringing together the inland and the coastal 
carriers for the first time. He has been its 
only chairman. 


FAA Thinks Lightly of Airport Snow 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I received a report from the 
Federal Aviation Agency to the effect 
that the weather in Buffalo, N.Y., did not 
warrant aid for the construction of 
buildings to house snow-fighting equip- 
ment. 

I wish to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the September 
8, 1965, issue of the Buffalo Courier- 
Express, Buffalo, N.Y., which explains 
the situation quite adequately: 

FAA THINKS LIGHTLY oF Amport SNOW 

PROBLEM 


We don’t want to jump to conclusions but 
it appears that the Federal Aviation Agency 
is attempting to do a snow job on the Ni- 
agara Frontier Port Authority and the people 
of the Buffalo area. The FAA says that Buf- 
falo does not have severe enough winter 
weather to warrant Federal aid for the con- 
struction of a building to house snow-fight- 
ing equipment at the Greater Buffalo Inter- 
national i 

We don't particularly like to discuss the 
revolting subject of snow this early in Sep- 
tember and especially after most of the cur- 
rent, far from ideal, summer is spent. Rep- 
resentative THADDEUS J. DULSKI, who is dis- 
satisfied with the FAA report, declared that 
he is not convinced that the number of zero 
days or less “is a fair basis for determining 
assistance.” 

Snow in this area isn't determined by the 
number of zero days. It is determined by 
Lake Erie. When we don't have severe cold 
the lake doesn’t freeze and the prevailing 
southwest winds pick up moisture as they 
pass over the open water and then they 
dump you know what—snow in the Buffalo 
area, 

And just in case the FAA doesn't believe it 
is necessary to haye snow-fighting equipment 
in constant readiness at the Greater Buffalo 
International Airport, we quote the follow- 
ing figures on snowfall: 1964—65 inches: 
1963—82.2 inches; 1962—123 inches; 1961— 
89.4 Inches, and 1960—138 inches. Added 
up, that accounts for a total of 497.6 inches 
of snow in the Greater Buffalo area in the 
past 5 winters. Converted to feet that's 41.4, 
which is approximately the height of a two- 
and-a-half-story home. 
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Against these Buffalo figures Denver has an 
average snowfall of 59 inches, Chicago 36 
inches, Madison, Wis., 39 inches, and Boston 
40 inches. If Buffalo doesn't qualify for a 
building to house snow-fighting equipment, 
would the FAA please tell us what cities 
would? 


U.S. Hero Worship Has Strange 
Directions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent issue of a fine daily 
newspaper in my district had a very 
thought-provoking editorial on hero wor- 
ship in the United States. While hero 
worship can be good, it can also be detri- 
mental as pointed out in this article 
which I would like to place in the Ap- 
dendix of the Recorp for all readers to 
see: 

From the Maryville-Alcoa Times, Sept. 10, 
1965} 
US. Hero WORSHIP Has STRANGE DIRECTIONS 

The other day we say a picture of the motel 
of the man who headed the Government 
scandal of last year, Bobby Baker. The plush 
resort has attained great success over the 
past year as a result of the notoriety of the 
capitol incident in which Baker figured so 
prominently. 

This leads us to ponder the pecularities of 
the American and to wonder sometimes about 
the method taken by the compassion of our 
people. The underdog has become the hero 
and gains great support from the mass of the 
compassionate, regardless of the merits of 
the actual case. 

For example, the widow of a President's 


other innocents caught up in the same crime 
to fill their economic cups to overflowing. 

A national hero was made of a convicted 
rapist, and indeed he became an international 
cause celebre, because he trained himself to 


certainly more than that of the president of 
the American Red Cross or the chairman of 
the Ford Foundation. He used his 
influence to amass a net worth said to 
about $2 million atihough his Government 
job paid only $19,600. 

The motel under discussion has become a 


ests since this success and undoubtedly will 
capitalize on his reputation for success there 
also. 

Baker was able to get out of his troubles 
with a settlement of some $300,000 which 
could hardly be called a large sum in com- 
parison to his holdings. 

While Baker has been basking in the adu- 
lation of the compassionate or the sensation- 
seeker, the man who blew the whistle on his 
Capitol cavorting, Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
of Delaware, has been subjected to smears 
and efforts to intimidate him. Not enough 
of this evidently has been done to put Wir- 
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Liams in the underdog position to the public. 

The Bakers, the Burtons, and the Beetles, 
all of whom seem to thrive on notoriety, are 
sad commentaries on the American attitude 
toward impositions, improprieties, and im- 
pulsiveness. 


The Real Alabama—Part LX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 - 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the port of Mobile is playing 
a truly major part in the economic 
growth of Alabama and of the South. 
The continuing development of the port 
facilities is a fact of which our city is 
proud. 

The story is briefly told in an article 
appearing in the Birmingham News of 
August 22, 1965. I include the text of 
the article. 

THe ALARM Went Orr 37 Yzars Aco 


For nearly a quarter century, Brookley Air 
Force Base has been Mobile's largest single 
employer. Then, on a bleak day last Novem- 
ber, came a shocker: Brookley, in 4 years, 
would be no more—it would be closed. 

It didn't take long for Mobile to wake up 
to the fact that, as the Brookley dollars 
swelled the economy, the city had been tak- 
ing for granted the very thing that formed 
the true base of economy. 

This is the 5 

Here, in an excellent major seaport pro- 
tected from the open sea, is the permanence 
that was lacking in a defense installation, 
no matter how 5 

Here, in the port, lies the key that can 
open the door to more permanent industry 
and other development to fill the economic 
vacuum of the Brookley shutdown. 

Not that the port hasn’t been growing 
right along with the prosperous times. It 
has—almost phenomentally. But there has 
come a new awareness, replacing the feelings 
of dependence upon the Air Force dollar, 
that the port can be used even more as the 
vehicle to expand the area economy. 

“The port of Mobile,” says an excellent 
promotional handbook published by the Ala- 
bama State Docks, “is a wide-awake giant, 
fiexing its trade muscles after 4 centuries 
of fitful slumber. The alarm clock went off 
just 37 years ago.” 

That was when the State of Alabama de- 
cided to issue $10 million in bonds to butid 
the State docks. Today, the initial invest- 
ment has multiplied manyfold. More im- 
portantly, the port development has made 
Mobile a principal center of world commerce. 

Replacement value of the existing port fa- 
cilities is estimated at $100 million—10 times 
the original expenditure. There are 29 gen- 
eral cargo ship berths with shipside transit 
sheds of steel and concrete. Cavernous ware- 
houses are nearby. 

There are facilities for handling just about 
every commodity in the tion 
book—any kind of bulk or liquid, grain, 
paper and pulpwood, cotton, frozen and other 
foodstuffs; the list could go on endlessly. 

The port operates its own railway system, 
making connections with the major rail lines 
serving the area. 

Suffice it to say that the port's growth is 
reflected in last year’s operating report of 
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the State docks: The greatest gross volume 
and net profit in history. Profits are con- 
tinually plowed back into more facilities as 
trade and promises of more trade develop. 

Current plans, for instance, call for con- 
struction of two new berths designed espe- 
cially for “trailerships”—vessels that handle 
cargo carried in truck trailers—and for an 
international trade center to further pro- 
mote the port. 

The State docks, of course, Is not the whole 
port. There are some privately owned facill- 
ties—for example, United States Steel's large 
ore terminal handling a constant flow of iron 
ore from Venezuelan fields for the furnaces 
of Birmingham. 

In some past years, the State docks has 
been plagued by politics, and the political 
interference has inevitably shown up in its 
operating reports. In the current adminis- 
tration, politics has been at a minimum, for 
it was Gov. George Wallace’s order to his 
docks director, Houston Feaster, to run the 
docks without regard to political considera- 
tions. 

Alabama's rapidly growing inland docks 
system, providing barge and distribution 
terminals on the State's navigable rivers, is a 
prime magnet for new industry. Both the 
Governor and Director Feaster emphasize 
that the key role of an inland dock is to be a 
nucleus for an industrial park to serve in- 
dustry. 

Peaster cites $12 million Allied Paper 
Corp.'s plant on the Tombigbee at Jackson 
to underline this point. 

“At Jackson,” says Feaster, “the people 
were trying to get a new paper mill to locate 
there. They needed help to clinch it. We 
put up an inland terminal. This enables 
Allied to barge in pulpwood, wood chips, and 
chemicals, and in turn enables the company 
to ship out paper to distribution points via 
the Tombigbee, the Intercoastal Canal, and 
Mississipp!-Missouri River systems. 

“Traffic over the Jackson facility will gen- 
erate revenue to amortize our investment 
and the docks there serve other users. Mean- 
time, the State enjoys the economic stim- 
ulus of a vigorous new plant.” 

Alabama's inland docks system now main- 
tains 10 facilities, with specific planning for 
others on the Alabama-Coosa system. 


Our American-Flag Merchant Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the 
adequacy of our American-flag mer- 
chant marine is a subject of continuing 
concern to many Americans. 

I know my colleagues will be pleased 
to learn that the American Legion con- 
sidered the future of our Nation's mari- 
time fleet when it assembled in national 
convention in Portland, Oreg., a few days 
ago. 

The American Legion adopted two 
major resolutions designed to encourage 
a strong American-flag merchant ma- 
rine. They are both thoughtful and 
reasoned recommendations for our Gov- 
ernment's future maritime policy and I 
commend them to my colleagues. 

The resolutions follow: 
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RESOLUTION No. 585—AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Whereas the majority of our war-built 
merchant vessels are now low-speed, Inem- 
cient, and overage, which impairs the re- 
quired capacity to promptly meet the mili- 
tary sea lifts for mass troop and material 
transportation to wherever they may be 
needed; this is Ulustrated by the Vietnam 
war where the Government has relied upon 
our fast new liner vessels for essential sea- 
lift support; and 

Whereas the United States possesses the 
strongest and most modern Navy in the world 
and in contrast a merchant marine which is 
composed, except for the subsidized liner 
fleet, mostly of obsolete ships; and 

Whereas use of U.S.-flag shipping contrib- 
utes greatly to the solution of our serious 
balance-of-payments deficit; and 

Whereas there is urgent need for an ac- 
celerated merchant ship replacement pro- 
gram to correct our sea power deficiency 
which is evidenced by the fact that between 
1954 and 1960 the US. Merchant Marine de- 
creased 310,000 tons yearly on the average, 
while the Soviet Union's fleet increased 450,- 
000 tons annually, and in 1961, 1962, 1963, 
we lost 500,000 tons while the Russians added 
1 million tons of new, modern merchant ship- 
ping of latest design and the present yearly 
construction program for U.S. ships, is 16 
compared to 100 such vessels by the U.S.S.R.: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Portland, 
Oreg., August 24-26, 1965, That the Congress 
of the United States, the President and appli- 
cable executive agencies, be urged to: 

1. Implement as fully as possible the sound 
national maritime policy including parity 
payments to ship operators in the liner sery- 
ices, established in the Merchant Marine Act 
of the United States, the President, and appli- 
adequate for our national defense and com- 
merce. 

2. Utilize all Government and public re- 
sources to achieve labor peace which is es- 
sential to the very survival of an American- 
flag fleet. 

3. Assure the appropriation of adequate 
funds to enable the industry and Govern- 
ment to proceed with an accelerated vessel 
replacement program to effectively combat 
the challenge of the Soviet Union for the 
supremacy and domination of seaborne com- 
merce, 

4. Effectively administer the 50/50 law, re- 
quiring that a minimum of 50 percent of 

financed directly or indirectly by 
the U.S. Government be transported in 
American-flag ships to the extent they are 
available. 

5. Encourage Government agency person- 
nel, exporters, importers and tourists during 
all seasons to use the dependable, scheduled 
services of U.S,-flag vessels, not only in the 
interest of a dynamic and expanding U.S. 
foreign commerce, but also to help increase 
the already sizable contribution the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is making toward im- 
proving our balance-of-payments situation. 

6. Insure Immediate availability for na- 
tional defense strong inland waterways, in- 
tercoastal and coastwise vessel services; and 
expand and improve the port and alternate 
route facilities for use in case of attack. 

7. Assure the appropriation of adequate 
funds to enable the Government to proceed 
with research and development in the mari- 
time field, particularly in connection with 
new types of vessel propulsion, design and 
cargo handling techniques. 

7. Increase the efforts of the Government 
to work with other nations toward eliminat- 
ing discriminatory practice harmful to U.S. 
flag shipping. 

9. Require the Department of Defense to 
transport a reasonable portion of its mili- 
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tary personnel and dependents. as passengers 
on board U.S.-flag commercial passenger 
carrying vessels during peacetime. 

10. Provide an adequate shipbuilding and 
ship repair mobilization potential among the 
Atlantic Gulf, Great Lakes and Pacific fa- 
cilities in the interest of national security 
through the appropriation of sufficient funds 
to enable the Government to proceed with 
the merchant ship replacement program and 
to correct, on a realistic and accelerated basis, 
obsolescence in the merchant and naval fleets 
through construction in U.S. yards of all 
vessels commercial and military to fly the 
American flag. 

10. Continue to encourage and support the 
U.S. Merchant Maritime Academy and the 
maritime colleges in Maine, Massachusetts, 
California, New York, Texas and Maryland. 

12, Assure the continued operation, main- 
tenance and control of the present Panama 
Canal by the U.S. Government as a unit of 
our intracoastal waterways system, and to 
proceed with the present studies and im- 
plementation of a new sea-level waterway, 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; and 
be it further 

Resolved, To continue a program of direct 
action for a strong American merchant ma- 
rine; to implement the broad and extensive 
information and education campaign by the 
American Legion on behalf of a strong Amer- 
ican merchant marine for our national se- 
curity; and provide that the chairman of the 
Merchant Marine Committee and the di- 
rector of the National Security Commission 
of the American Legion be directed to con- 
tinue to seek and obtain from all possible 
sources such information and assistance as 
will insure the effectiveness of the mandates 
of this conyention concerning the American 
merchant marine; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Legion con- 
tinue to prepare and to carry out an exten- 
sive information and education program 
about the American merchant marine as our 
“fourth arm“ of national security. 
RESOLUTION 591—PURCHASE oy U.S. VESSELS 

CONSTRUCTED IN Fond SHIPYARDS OP- 

POSED 

Whereas our Nation’s domestic shipbuild- 
ing capability is a vital part of our overall 
national security posture; and 

Whereas our Nation's shipbuilding pro- 
ductive capacity has been strained often in 
the past by a surge of wartime demand after 
a long period of peacetime neglect; and 

Whereas our Nation’s domestic private 
shipyards must always be maintained at a 
level that will enable them to meet our na- 
tional security requirements; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union and other mari- 
time nations are challenging our Nation on 
the high seas; and 

Whereas our Nation's domestic shipbuild- 
ing industry will be unable to compete with 
Toreign challengers on the high seas unless 
the industry’s competitive position is pro- 
tected and promoted; and 

Whereas our Nation’s domestic shipbuild- 
ing industry's competitive position is now 
threatened by a number of proposals ad- 
vanced in our Nation's Capital to purchase 
navy and maritime vessels from places out- 
side of the United States, even to the extent 
of purchasing commercial fishing vessels from 
the Communist satellite—Poland: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, dy the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Portland, 
Oreg., August 24-26, 1965, That our Nation's 
national security will be seriously diluted by 
the purchase of U.S. vessels constructed in 


side of the United States, 
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True Meaning of Equality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include a letter written by a constituent 
of mine, Mrs. Eleanor Beemer, to a young 
graduate. The letter is an excellent out- 
line of the debate and discussions dur- 
ing the preparation of the Declaration 
of Independence surrounding the phrase, 
“All men are created equal.” A reading 
of this letter will give a clearer under- 
standing with reference to that phrase. 

The letter follows: 


Aucust 4, 1965. 

Dear JoHNNY: I am finally writing you 
the letter I have had in mind ever since I 
attended your eighth grade graduation and 
very proudly listened to your graduation 
speech. 

When you quoted the world famous words 
from the Declaration of Independence 
„all men are created equal * * *” I 
was struck by how obviously untrue this was 
of just the members of your class there on 
the platform. 

“Johnny knows that is not true, of 
course,” I said to myself, “and I bet he would 
like to know why our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence states such an untruth.” 

Many modern Americans are concerned 
to find themselves in disagreement with 
these famous words from the great Ameri- 
cans who created the United States of Amer- 
ica, when we so highly venerate every other 
word and concept in the Declaration. In 
recent years students of history have come 
up with the explanation and here it is for 
you very briefly: 

Mason, a Virginia plantation owner, 
had had a deep and wide education in Eng- 
lish and Roman before he became a 
man, a father of nine children, and a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia in 1787, and earlier a delegate 
to the constitutional conventions of his State 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Mason wrote the original draft of the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights which ap- 
peared in the Virginia Gazette on June 1, 
1776 and was published in Philadelphia a few 
days later, June 6, 1776. George Mason was 
rather pleased with this work of his and sent 
a handwritten copy to his fellow Virginian, 
Richard Henry Lee, who was in Philadelphia 
at the time. The first paragraph was: 

“That all men are born equally free and 
independent, and have certain inherent na- 
tural rights, of which they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive, or divest their posterity; 
among which are the enjoyment of life and 
liberty, with the means of acquiring and pos- 
sessing property, and pursuing and obtain- 
ing happiness and safety.” 

All through the June of 1776 Benjamin 
Pranklin, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson 
were in Philadelphia struggling to compose 
the Declaration of Independence. It was 
easy enough to catalog the sins of George 
III but their combined wisdom was not equal 
to the task of framing a powerful beginning 
that would justify revolution and appeal 
220000 

es. 

Then one day Adams, Jefferson, and Frank- 
lin saw George Mason's manuscript in the 
hands of Richard Henry Lee and read it in 
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the newspapers. It was just what they 
needed. Where did Mason get it? They did 
not know Mason as well as Mason's 
Virginia friend and neighbor, George Wash- 
ington, or they would have known it came 
from Mason's heart, based on his deep knowl- 
edge of history and his personal convictions. 

So the authors substituted equality of birth 
for George Mason's equality of freedom and 
independence. They substituted pursult of 
happiness for ownership of property and at- 
tainment of happiness. 

Why did the framers of our Declaration do 
this? 

They changed Mason's words because they 
wanted our Declaration to appeal to the sim- 
ple-minded peasants and the philosophers 
of France, France was in a revolution of its 
own for equality. Young struggling America 
needed friends in her revolt from England. 

Franklin and Adams knew equality of birth 
was not a true doctrine for when they created 
their own State constitutions for Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts they used Mason's 
Virginia Declaration unchanged. Every 
American State constitution is based on Ma- 
son’s concepts, Every world constitution 
except those of Russia, Mongolia, Ukraine, 
and Guatemala follow George Mason's pat- 
tern. “Inequality will exist as long as liberty 
exists,” said Alexander Hamilton in 1787. 

Doesn't it seem strange, Johnny, that we 
don’t hear more of George Mason in Ameri- 
can history? Some one once said history's 
greatest truths are printed in the smallest 
type. Historians are beginning to give him 
his proper place now and perhaps it is be- 
cause of the widespread concern over human 
and civil rights, which Mason knew 200 years 
ago would be a stumbling block. 

If George Mason had been a signer of the 
U.S. Constitution his name would be known. 
Why wasn’t he? He was a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia 
that summer of 1787. He 


sig hospi 
founded in Philadelphia in 1751 by Benjamin 
Franklin, etc.). 

George Mason could not sign the Constitu- 
tion and give it his support at home in the 
Virginia Assembly for two reasons. It did 
not stop the importation of slaves and it 
contained no bill of rights. Mason's feeling 
about slavery and his own slaves is too long 
a story to tell here. But he knew our 
country would sooner or later crash 

em. 


brother as it did in the blood- 
iest of all wars less than a century later. 

So with bitter disappointment George 
Mason watched the signatures affixed while 
he and Edmund Randolph and 
Gerry withheld their names. It must have 
nearly broken his heart because he so wanted 
this union of independent States and because 
he realized perhaps more than any other 
upe what a triumph of self-governing men 

t was. 

Virginia ratified the Constitution the next 
June and offered amendments prepared by 
George Mason and a committee which were 
very likely the Virginia Bill of Rights. These 
did not become part of the Constitution until 
acted upon by the First Congress in 1791 but 
George Mason lived to see the American Con- 
stitution fortified by the very Bill of Rights 
he had conceived. 


Isn't it inspiring to know that our wise 
forefathers knew that all men are not created 
equal, even though they worded the declara- 
tion differently for political reasons? Isn't 
it reassuring to know that those first Ameri- 
cans, who pledged their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor, believed that all men 
are created free and independent. Their 
doctrine has held up the two centuries of 
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our American existence and will hold up as 
long as there are free men who believe it and 
who work to spread it to cover all human 
beings created by God. 

If you are still reading this long letter, 
John, let me say two more things. You 
notice I have used quotes. They are from 
a book I'd like to loan you. I didn’t know if 
you have time to read novels. Maybe Mother 
or Kathy will read the book and tell you 
about it. It is a fictionalized story of the life 
of George Mason, “Glimpse of Glory” by 
Marian Buckley Cox. 

Best wishes for your future, 

From ELEANOR. 


A Force for Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was pleased to discover a re- 
cent editorial in the Fremont News Reg- 
ister acclaiming the Job Corps program, 
both in its ideal and in actual practice. 
The city of Fremont, Calif., has observed 
firsthand the development of this ambi- 
tious program at nearby Camp Parks, 
and the community’s initial doubts 
about the Job Corps have been replaced 
by sincere admiration. I believe that 
the ultimate success of this phase of the 
war on poverty depends to an important 
extent upon the response of the Ameri- 
can communities where the various Job 
Corps centers are located. Therefore, I 
commend to my colleagues the following 
editorial: 

[From the Fremont (Calif.) News Register, 
Aug. 31, 1965] 
A FORCE ror GOOD 

One of the more pleasant surprises of the 
past year has been the emergence of the Job 
Corps as a strong force for good in the social 
and economic picture of this country. 

We frankly admit that when the Job Corps 
was formed as part of the President’s war 
against poverty we looked on the idea with 
grave misgivings. The possibilities 
organization such as the Job Corps 
a political football were strong. 

Those misgivings have long since disap- 
peared. It is a pleasure to watch the enthu- 


of an 


while contributions to our society. 
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We hope the communities surrounding 
such centers as Camp Parks will follow the 
lead taken by a few civic leaders and help 
these young men on their way to a new and 
better life. 

FCC 


job. 
It is the duty of all of us to help it on the 
way to success. 


Congressmen Blast King on Red China 
Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, over a period of the last 2 
months, one of the Nation’s leaders in the 
civil rights movement has taken upon 
himself the responsibility of advising the 
President and the State Department in 
matters of foreign policy. I am speaking 
of Nobel Peace Prize winner, the Dr. 
Martin Luther King. 

The following article by Mr. David 
Lawrence which appeared in the Merid- 
ian, Miss, Star on Thursday, September 
16, 1965, merits the readership of every 
Member of Congress. 

It raises the question of Dr. King’s wis- 
dom in his most recent contact with Am- 
bassador Goldberg and also questions the 
wisdom of Mr. Goldberg’s recognition of 
Dr. King and Dr. King’s friend, Mr. 
Bayard Rustin. 

The article follows: 

[From the Meridian (Miss.) Star, Sept. 16, 
1965] 

CONGRESSMEN BLAST KING ON RED CHINA 
STAND 


(By David Lawrence) 


WasHINGTON.—The Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., one of the Negro leaders of the 
civil rights movement, has enveloped him- 
self in a mystery that is puzzling many people 
inside and outside of Congress. Just why 
should he announce, after a conference with 
U.N. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, a four- 
point program which urges the U.S. Govern- 
ment to consider halting its bombing raids 
on North Vietnam and also to reverse its pol- 
icy and favor the seating of Red China in the 
United Nations? 

This is a view considered by many persons 
here to be favorable to the Communist side, 
and certain Senators, in statements inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, ask why Dr. 
King was accompanied to his meeting with 
Ambassador Goldberg by Bayard Rustin, his 
special consultant, who is accused of having 
been a member of the Young Communist 
League. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of Con- 
necticut, said: 

“When Dr. Martin Luther King takes ad- 
vantage of his pulpit as the prime leader of 
the civil rights movement in this country, 
to call for the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations; to demand that the 
United States commit itself to negotiate with 
the Vietcong; and to advocate that the 
United States reorient its foreign policy along 
the lines of accommodation with commu- 
nism, then I can only regret that the leader 
of the civil rights movement, by his intem- 
perate alinement with the forces of appease- 
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ment in foreign policy, has alienated much 
of the support ‘which he previously enjoyed 
in Congress 

COMMUNIST INFLUENCE 


“The enemies of the civil rights movement 
have repeatedly made the charge that Dr. 
King is under Communist influence. I have 
myself defended Dr. King against this charge. 
But by the stand he has now taken on the 
whole series of vital foreign policy issues, 
I gravely fear that Dr. King has provided 
his own enemies and the enemies of the 
movements he heads with ammunition that 
they will know only too well how to use.” 

Senator. STROM THURMOND, Republican, of 
South Carolina, not only criticized Dr. King 
severely, but called it “a disgrace to the 
country that Ambassador Goldberg would 
officially receive such persons as Martin 
Luther King and Bayard Rustin, and thereby 
lend credence to an appearance of official re- 
spectability of these two troublemakers,” he 
added. 

PUBLIC RECORD 


“Bayard Rustin's qualifications are better 
documented in the public record, in that he 
was reported in the press to have been a 
member of the Young Communist League. 

“It is indeed a sad commentary that even 
the existence of such persons is acknowl- 
edged to the extent of an audience with a 
high official of the Government.” 

Dr. has since announced that he will 
write letters within the next 10 days to the 
President of North Vietnam, the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam, and the leaders of 
the Governments of Communist China and 
the Soviet Union. If Dr. King carries on a 
correspondence with foreign governments, it 
could run counter to the provisions of the 
Logan Act, a Federal statute which says: 

VIOLATION OF LAW 


“Any citizen of the United States, wherever 
he may be, who, without authority of the 
United States, directly or indirectly com- 
mences or carries on any correspondence or 
intercourse with any foreign government or 
any officer or agent thereof, with intent to 
influence the measures or conduct of any for- 
eign government or of any Officer or agent 
thereof, in relation to any disputes or contro- 
versies with the United States, or to defeat 
the measures of the United States, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 3 years, or both.” 

The mere fact that Dr. King was received 
by the U.N. Ambassador, who is the 
representative of the President of the United 
States, may give rise to a wrong impression. 
It could justify a belief that while what Dr. 
King is doing now in his correspondence with 
foreign governments may not have the au- 
thorization of the President as to its sub- 
stance, it has a kind of tacit approval, inas- 
much as no action has been or probably will 
be taken to stop his efforts to engage in a 
peace movement by direct correspondence 
with hostile governments. 


Interesting Questions and Comments on 
Farm Labor Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe it is time we hear from 
“Mr. Citizen” as to the results of the new 
farm labor policy which has swept the 
country. The following letter, which 
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was printed in the. September 9, 1965, 
edition of a weekly newspaper, the Mar- 
lette Leader Press, Marlette, Mich,, 
points out the many. difficulties encoun- 
tered by our farmers this year. Mr. 
Orville Woodard from personal, on-the- 
scene experience makes it quite clear 
that it is an experience farmers simply 
cannot afford to put up with next year. 
Mr. Woodard's letter follows: 
LETTER TELLS ABOUT CRITICAL Lapor SHORTAGE 


EDITORS COLUMN 
Marlette Leader, 
Marlette, Mich.: 

Where are all the agricultural workers that 
Secretary of Labor, Willard Wirtz, said that 
were available in Michigan and other States 
among the teenagers and the unemployed? 
It ls manditory that all companies do their 
utmost to recruit domestic labor and as for 
myself it has been an utter failure, I have 
spent over $2,000 traveling to Texas, Florida, 
and other points where the Government 
stated that there was labor available. Today 
I have 36 workers trying to pick 150 acres of 
pickles. I could easily use over 100 more 
pickers. Congress killed Public Law 78 which 
would admit workers from Mexico and in do- 
ing this certainly killed the pickle business 
in Michigan. Million of dollars have been 
lost in our State and others because of a few 
administrators sitting behind desks in their 
white shirts and flannel sults telling business 
and farmers that “ample labor was available 
within the States to harvest our crops.” It 
is very doubtful that any of them have ever 
gone into the fields during harvest to actually 
see the situation. Perhaps they would learn 
a little bit if they could see the labor we have 
put up with this year, Teenagers sitting on 
the vines throwing pickles at each other, 
groups from the south refusing to work be- 
cuuse it's Just too cold, groups from the city 
quitting because they just can’t do the work. 
We have had some very good workers but not 
many. Last year and the year before, my 
company pumped a quarter of a million dol- 
lars per year into this community. This year 
it will be less than 25 percent of that. So, 
Washington is forcing mechanization onto 
the farmer, which will put thousands out of 
work, I think it is time for the ordinary 
citizen to grab a pen and start telling his 
elected people in Washington and Lansing 
what he as a voter and taxpayer wants and 
needs. Otherwise we are going to be ab- 
solutely at the mercy of desk and plane rid- 
ing “diplomats.” 

ORVILLE WOODARD, 
Marlette Food Products. 


New Jersey Boys State Observes Its 20th 
Year of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
fine activities sponsored by the American 
Legion, none has more far reaching merit 
than Boys State an organization estab- 
lished to teach our youth about govern- 
ment and to encourage their active par- 
ticipation in it during their mature years. 

The New Jersey Boys State is a thriv- 
ing and vigorous organization. Under 
the dynamic leadership of its director, 
Harold A. Eaton, Boys State has bene- 
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fited more than 13,000 young men who 
have directly entered its rolls and count- 
less others who have come into contact 
with the participants. Mr. Eaton's tal- 
ents are well known as he has served Boys 
State in New Jersey since its inception 20 
years ago and this year he directed the 
national equivalent called Boys Nation 
which was held in Washington in July. 
This year Boys State of New Jersey is 
20 years old and I bring to the attention 
of the Congress an article published in 
the Statesman, a New Jersey Boys State 
quarterly, edited by the very able Francis 
Tomezuk, which reviews the achieve- 
ments of this wonderful organization: 
Twenty YEARS AT THE- HELM 


The 1965 session of American Legion Jer- 
sey Boys State will mark a special place in 
the history of the State of New Jersey, say 
Officials of Rutgers; the State university. 
The university's New Brunswick campus has 
been the site of 19 successive annual. ses- 
sion of Boys State and the 20th anniversary 
of Jersey Boys State will be observed at 
Rutgers during the 1965 session with states- 
men, staff members, and university officials 
participating in the ceremonies that will 
mark the 20 years of accomplishment. 

Staff members were heard to say that even 
though great strides have been made dur- 
ing the past 20 years, the next 20 years will 
see a greater Jersey Boys State. Director 
Harold A. Eaton pointed out that it is Just 
such enthusiasm and determination on the 
part of statesmen and staff members that has 
brought the American Legion Jersey Boys 
State to the point where it has set the pace 
for the Boys States of America and for the 
American Legion. 

“Several thousand men and boys have par- 
ticipated tn Jersey Boys State over the past 
20 years,” said Chief Eaton, “and we look to 
them to continue the type of leadership and 
teamwork that has been given to them at 


Boys State, Their responsibilities have been. 


pointed out to them and we know that each 
of them has had many opportunities to apply 
himself. The results reveal themselvse con- 
tinually, in many ways, all over the Nation. 
We know that the United States of America 
is a better nation because so many young 
men have made themselves better citizens 
through their participation in American 
Legion Jersey Boys State.” 

Director Eaton has lead Jersey Boys State 
during its entire existence. He has been 
ably assisted by several capable staf mem- 
bers who have matched his pride in the 
program that has been hailed by the Amer- 
ican Legion as one of the greatest of its 
many endeavors. 

Tt has been estimated that more than 
13,000 young men have become Jersey Boys 
Statesmen and that their influence on their 
more than 1,300,000 classmates, in their high 
schools, has contributed greatly to the sta- 
bility of this small but mighty State of New 
Jersey. They are all better citizens because 
of Jersey Boys State and many of them 
have become statesmen in our great Nation. 

The staff of Jersey Boys State has been 
spiced, for many years, with an extensive 
variety of individualis whose talents have 
been utilized to their fullest advantage to 
strive for better Boys States each year. 
Military men, people from all levels of the 
educational field, professional men, men from 
the arts and sciences, Legionnaires, busi- 
nessmen, law-enforcement men, truck- 
drivers, mechanics, grocers and a host of 
others—yes, even politicians—have all been 
necessary for their contributions to the 
American Legion Jersey Boys State; and not 
one of them has received monetary payment 
for his efforts. Their payment is such that 
it cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 

Several thousand men and boys in New 
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Jersey are united in a common bond brought 
about by their relationship with Jersey Boys 
State,” said Assistant. Director Robert Bi- 
unno, “and we know that New Jersey is a 
better State because these men and boys 
have experienced the comradery that comes 
with team effort.” y 

Assistant Director William McCurdy added, 
“The Statesmen haye bridged the gap be- 
tween Jersey Boys State and their own 
schools and have thus taken the influence 
of Boys State far beyond the confines of the 
Rutgers campus.” 

Several other staff members of long stand- 
ing agreed with the assistant directors and 
added that they too have become better 
citizens because of their exposure to the 
ideals of American Legion Jersey Boys State. 


It’s a Happy Goodby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the small 
southern community in which I live, 
Greensboro, Ala., was invaded last spring 
by a strange assortment of out-of-State 
college students. Recently, to the relief 
of the community, this group departed. 

An editorial in the September 16 issue 
of the Greensboro Watchman expresses 
well the sentiment of those who were 
subjected to months of unnecessary har- 
assment and agitation. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Greensboro Watchman] 
Ir's a Happy GOODBY 

It is a remarkable thing, this peace which 
has settled over the Greensboro community 
since those little college whelps left us. You 
would hardly recognize it today if you had 
seen the embattled town which we had no 
more than 30 days ago—when, for no visible 
reason, this quiet old community was select- 
ed by the advocates of racial discord for a 
real scorching. 

It is true that we have been seared some- 
what, especially by the heat of Federal regis- 
trations turned on us by Lyndon Johnson, 
while sparing his own Texans from a similar 
treatment, but we are a long way from having 
lost. The exodus of the college do-gooders, 
intent upon reforming us and molding us 
to their own miserable images, is the most 
delightful thing which has happened to us 
in recent days. These people have been here 
since spring, working day and night in trying 
to stir up a revolution, if not a civil war, 
in our midst. Fortunately this community 
refused to do violence to those agitators, and 
this in itself is a real tribute to our social 
maturity. Other visitors to our community 
in recent weeks have been amared by the 
restraint which we have shown, in spite of 
their continual invitations to trouble. Few 
other towns in America would have exercised 
as much self-control as we have done, and 
when we say this, we pay tribute not only 
to our whites but to many of our Negro 
friends as well. We have shown these out- 
siders that they do know how to live side by 
side with each other, in safety and a certain 
degree of happiness—something which our 
brethren of the North and West have not 
been able to accomplish. 

We are getting back to normal today be- 
cause those young whites who invaded us 
have gone. College classes beckoned some; 
we suspect that the dreadful Perry Smaw 
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affair convinced others that it was time to 
leave—but they are gone, thank the heavens! 
True, they did accomplish a few of the 
things they wanted, but in a larger sense— 
in the sense of provoking so much violence 
that Luther King could move in and take 
charge of the collections—they failed. We 
wish them well where they are, and we hope 
that they will find fruitful fields for work 
while there. For instance, those from Oall- 
fornia might take time out to examine the 
state of affairs in the ghettoes of Los Angeles. 
Those from New England, especially the 
young divinity student at Yale, might take 
out a few hours to visit Boston, and promote 


integration there, without traveling a thou-. 


sand miles to Alabama to find the same prob- 
lem. Those from Philadelphia and New York 
might look into the miserable housing con- 
ditions at their very backdoors, without hav- 
ing to come all the way to Greensboro. And 
those from Wisconsin, especially the smaller 
communities, might show the pictures which 
they took while here, and let their fellow 
whites see what a real Negro looks like, so 
that all of them will be better equipped in 
solving our southern problems. 

You were treated all too well in this com- 
munity, people. We know, as you 
8 en were not welcomed here, but 
once here, you were treated with far more 
courtesy than we would have found in your 
communities under similar conditions. We 
frankly don’t care whether you ever come 
back, but before you do, clean up your own 
mess in your own backyards. 


Wendell A. Johnson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial from the August 
31, 1965, issue of the Iowa City Press Citi- 
zen expresses the sentiments of all those 
who knew and admired Wendell A. John- 
son; the world will truly miss him. Dr. 
Johnson was an inspirational human be- 
ing and an outstanding contributor to 
his field of speech pathology. He will be 
long remembered as his influence con- 
tinues to be felt throughout the world: 
THE WorLp WILL Miss WENDELL A. JOHNSON 


Wendell A. Johnson was a soft-spoken man 
who devoted a professional lifetime to filling 
in gaps in human knowledge and to making 
the understanding he gained available to the 
world. He was not the first student in speech 
pathology, but his pioneering work and his 
contributions identified him as perhaps no 
other with stuttering and its treatment. His 
work was directly with stutterers, in research 
himself, in encouraging and supervising 
studies undertaken by others. 

Because of the und in speech 
pathology to which he contributed, untold 
numbers of children have been able to over- 
come the handicap of stuttering. Other 
youngsters have been spared this block to 
effective communication. Thousands have 
been enabled to play full roles as adults free 
of the inhibiting effects of the affliction. He 
overcame his personal problem of stuttering 
to become a symbol of victory and an inspi- 
ration to others. 

The bare statistics of his accomplishments 
are not only in speech pathology 
but in the whole realm of semantics and 
communications. His published work—10 


f 
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books, more than 150 articles—testify to his 
energy and to the advances in knowledge for 
which he was responsible. The honors he 
received from scholarly societies show the 
esteem in which his colleagues held him. 
The many agencies for which he was a con- 
sultant in the areas of his competence dem- 
onstrate the value placed upon his advice. 

Wendell Johnson was one of those men 
whose contributions to the world can be un- 
derstood better by specialists in the areas in 
which he worked than by the neighbors 
among which he dwelt for nearly four dec- 
ades. All, however, can understand that his 
work is making a better world and that his 
death is a genuine loss to man. 


Why the Rioting? ? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a challenging editorial by Wel- 
mer Jones, editor of the Franklin Press, 
Franklin, N.C. Minority groups in the 
lith Congressional District of North 
Carolina, which incidentally includes 
many Indians as well as Negroes, have 
taken their differences to the conference 
rooms, not to the streets. Racial prob- 
lems have been faced squarely and sen- 
sibly by all concerned and progress has 
resulted as leaders of all races have 
founded a bond of common understand- 
ing based on mutual respect. 

The article follows: 

Wr THE RIOTING? 

The Negro rioting in Los Angeles seems 
senseless. So does that in Chicago. So did 
that in other big cities last summer. Yet, 
back of every event there is a cause. 

The mounting violence among Negroes, 
it seems clear, grows out of a state of mind; 
and since the violence is unreasoning, the 
state of mind that produces it must be an 
adolescent, if not a sick one. 

For years now, we have been given the 
same explanation. The Negro, we have 
been told, lives in ghettos; his housing is 


worked their way out of the ghettos and the 
ignorance and the poverty—they did so with- 
out benefit either of a civil rights act or a 
war on poverty. Moreover, the rioting sug- 
gests that the more that is done to improve 
the Negro’s condition, the worse his state 
of mind becomes. 

Perhaps the explanation may lie in what 
the Negro has seen and what he has been 
told. 

Just as small children can sense what goes 
on in their parents’ mind, even the most 
ignorant can sense the meaning of events. 
And the Negro has seen two things: 


ever enacted in behalf of a single group. 

Second, he has seen that whenever he 
creates trouble, he gets something else. The 
1964 Civil Rights Act, the poverty program 
(which, proportionately will benefit him 
most), and now the voting rights bill have 
followed mass demonstrations and/or vio- 
lence or the threat of violence. 
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Now consider what he has been told. For 
years, in season and out, he has been told, 
directly or indirectly: 

That he is the helpless victim of his en- 
vironment. 

That he has no responsibility for his con- 
dition—that his high rates of illiteracy and 
unemployment, of venereal disease and il- 
legitimacy, of crime—are solely the fault of 
society. 

That he is still living in bondage. 

That all of his troubles are traceable to the 
white man. 

Suppose you were a Negro, ignorant, job- 
less. 

You'd wallow in self-pity and bitterness. 
Then, at last, you'd strike out blindly. 
When a spoiled child doesn’t get exactly 
what he wants, exactly when he wants it, 
he throws himself on the floor and kicks and 
screams. The counterpart of that, for older 
persons, is to riot and loot and kill. 

Is it unreasonable to suggest that the 
present trend will lead to race war or revolu- 
tion, or both? 

But what can we do? It has taken years 
for us to get where we are. It may take 
years to get back to sanity. And we may 
have to find the answer as we go. 

But surely an obvious first step is for all 
of us, white and Negro, to face a hard truth. 
The best things in lfe—personal worth, 
achievement, self-respect, and the respect of 
our fellows—cannot be conferred. They 
must be won, 

Caught up in emotion, most Americans 
have ignored this simple truth in recent 
years. In doing so, they have engaged in 
self-deception. What is even worse, the 
Negro has been deceived—cruelly deceived. 


AID Plays Vital Role in Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, IR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a former colleague of mine on 
the city council of Monterey Park, Calif., 
a long-time friend, local attorney, and 
professor of finance at California State 
College at Los Angeles—Mr. Gordon Sev- 
erance—has just completed a several 
months’ stay in Brazil as a member of a 
person-to-person team sent to assist in 
economic development planning. 

Under unanimous consent I insert at 
this point in the Recorp a report made 
by Mr. Severance on his experiences that 
was printed in the Monterey Park Prog- 
ress, Thursday, September 9, 1965. I be- 
lieve that my colleagues will find this 
report to be as enlightening as I found 
it to be: 

U.S. Atmos Pray Vrral. ROLE IN BRAZILIAN 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Following is a letter from 
Gordon Severance, former mayor of Monterey 
Park and professor of finance at Los Angeles 
State College. He is member of -to- 
person team sent by Government to help 
economic development of North Brazil. This 
is final letter dated Aug. 1, 1965, Joaol Pessoa, 
State of Paraiba, Brazil.) 

Dear ELT: This is the last of my reports 
to the progress on conditions in Brazil. I 
posted the progress at the University of 
Paraiba last week and the response generated 
among the Brazilian graduate economists and 
engineers was enthusiastic and gratifying. 
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When these young men saw their names 
and pictures printed in a newspaper 5,000 
miles away in Monterey Park, they realized 
perhaps for the first time, that Americans are 
deeply interested in them as persons. I wish 
to commend and thank the progress for gen- 
erating this good will between peoples and 
for reciprocating toward the Brazilian people 
of Joao Pessoa the same hospitality which 
has been extended by the local Brazilian 
newspapers toward the Americans. 

WHY AID BRAZIL? 


Underlying my previous reports and, in- 
deed our economic mission to Brazil, is a 
penetrating question: Why should the 
American taxpayer send funds to stimulate 
economic growth in this distant land? My 
longtime friend and , GEORGE 
Brown, has consistently supported this idea. 
The late President Kennedy developed the 
broad outline of this aid program in his 
preelection book, “Strategy for Peace.” Presl- 
dent Johnson's administration has continued 
and extended the plan, Why? 

I found at least some of the answers in a 
glass of Brazilian “cachaca” (sugarcane 
rum.) It happened this way. One of north- 
east Brazil’s outstanding lawyer-economists 
is Celso Leite. Celso is a busy man. Morn- 
ings he sits as judge of one of Paraiba’s 
administrative courts. Afternoons he is di- 
rector of the University’s Institute of Social 
and Economic Research, and in his spare 
time he writes articles about Brazil's econ- 
omy, advises the Bank of Northeast Brazil, 
and serves as consultant to many governmen- 
tal agencies. Naturally, an action man such 
as Celso is hard to see. 

One Sunday afternoon, Celso’s charming 
wife had just served an exciting Brazilian 
dinner and Celso retreated to a hammock 
on the porch, relaxing with a glass of 
“cachaca" in hand. I decided to exploit the 
opportunity to interview him. Here are 
my questions and Celso's answers: 

LOW INCOME 

Question. Why is northeast Brazil fre- 
quently described as a depressed area? 

Answer. “Simply because the per-capita 
income in terms of U.S. dollars is about $100 


Question, Why are incomes in northeast 
Brazil so low? 

Answer. “There are several reasons. First, 
the interior region 50 miles inland from the 
Coastal rainbelt is dry, barren, and drought 
afflicted. Something like your Feather River 
Project is the only long-run solution to that 
Problem. Second, local investment capital 
has tended in migrate to Recife, Sao Paulo, 
and Rio, We need to develop new industries 
in Paraiba and then we will have more jobs 
Which will raise the income level,” 

Question, Is that where the U.S. aid pro- 
gram comes in? k 

Answer. “Certamente. American taxpay- 
ers pay one-half of the cost of feasibility 
studies aimed at starting new industries. 
Northeast Brazilian investors acting on this 
information, instead of south in Rio, where 
things are prosperous. The new factories 
May also get favorable loans from the 
Brazillan banks which have access to U.S. 
Inter-American bank credit.” 


NEED HELP 


Question. What do you personally think 
of the U.S. aid? 
Answer. We need help, and US. aid 
the Alliance for Progress is the best 
kind of international help I’ve seen yet, be- 
Cause it is not simply a handout. We match 
US. funds for economic development so 
that it is a cooperative effort. More impor- 
tant, the Alliance for Progress is not based 
Upon the principle of extracting diplomatic 
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concessions in exchange for economic assist- 
ance. We have insisted upon this policy 
beginning with the administration of Presi- 
dent Vargas int he early forties.” 

Question. What, in your opinion, would 
Brazil do if US. aid was discontinued? 

Answer. “Brazil cannot wait a half-century 
to develop its northeast sector economically 
and industrially. We must have technical 
assistance and long-term credit. As a con- 
stitutional republic we naturally look to 
the United States for this help. But if US. 
aid is discontinued, there Is no doubt in my 
mind we would look to other large nations 
of the world for assistance and this would 
include Soviet Russia. I believe the great 
majority of Brazilians do not want Soviet 
help because it would probably involve com- 
mitments inconsistent with our liberties.” 

I had finished my interview and Celso 
finished his “cachaca.” I think you will find 
both stimulating. 

Cordially, 
GORDON SEVERANCE, 


If We Don’t Make a Stand Somewhere 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1965, Ist Lt. Carl Mangold, 
U.S. Army, was killed in action in Viet- 
nam when the helicopter he was flying 
was hit by Communist fire and exploded 
in the air. Carl Mangold, a young Tex- 
an from Medina Valley, left a widow, 
Frann, two infant daughters, Shelley, 
age 3, and Jill, 1½, and a baby, Christo- 
pher, who is only 5 months old. 

Before this 25-year-old Texan gave his 
life heroically in the service of our coun- 
try he had expressed his thoughts and 
feelings about the importance of what 
he was doing in Vietnam in a letter to 
his wife. 

Excerpts from these letters appeared 
September 15, in the Medina Valley & 
County News Bulletin, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Castroville, Tex. His words, 
which are accompanied by an account of 
his funeral, express in plain yet eloquent 
fashion his devotion to duty and his un- 
derstanding of our country’s purpose. 

The article reads as follows: 

Ir We DON'T MAKE a STAND SOMEWHERE—” 

“Take a good look at this picture and place 
yourself in this woman's shoes. This should, 
alone, explain exactly what I am doing here. 
This is something that has never happened 
in America, except for the Civil War; but 
remember it can if we don’t make a stand 
somewhere. This could very well be Castro- 
ville, Tex., instead of Le My, Vietnam.” 

So wrote First Lt. Carl Mangold shortly 
before he was shot down and killed while 
piloting an Army copter in Vietnam. The 
picture to which he refers in the letter to his 
wife, Frann, is of a Vietnamese mother and 
her infant son hiding in bushes to escape 
fighting as U.S. Marines clear the area of 
Vietcong. The letter continues: 

„This is not an unusual picture. I see 
things like this dally. I have med-evacuated 
children no older than Shelley and Jill (the 
Mangolds’ children) who were burned over 
60 percent of their body after the Vietcong 
had attacked their village.” 
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He ends the letter: “I am proud to be able 
to help these people as best I can and I am 
extremely thankful that I am an American.” 
In another letter to Frann: 

“I have learned to watch people die who are 
innocent. I have seen the bodies of dead 
soldiers, badly disfigured. I have watched 
some good friends die, being totally unable to 
help, but, at the same time, I have proven 
to my fellow soldiers and myself that I am 
no coward. 

“Iam willing to do whatever is necessary 
to save lives. I have been under heavy fire, 
the ship (copter) hit numerous times, but 
have always had the courage to carry on. 
I think that the Ist Article in the Code of 
Conduct states exactly how I feel about being 
a soldier; ‘I am an American fighting man, 
I serve in the forces which guard my country 
and my way of life. I am prepared to give 
my life in its defense’.” 

In one of his last letters: 


“If I must die in my tour over here, believe 
me, I will always be proud to say that, ‘I am 
an American fighting man,’ and I would want 
you to feel the same way. After all, love of 
God, country, and family are all tightly 
woven, and if a man fails in any, he is only 
partially a man. This may sound to some 
people like a lot of bull, but to me it all 


means so very much.” 


Failure in Southeast Asia? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways interesting to get first-hand infor- 
mation from the young people returning 


from their 2-year assignments in the 
Peace Corps. 


Recently, Greg Stikes, from Burlin- 
game, Calif., in our congressional dis- 
trict—returned home after an assign- 
ment in Indonesia and Thailand. He 
gave an interview which was published 
in the Burlingame Advance Star on Sep- 
tember 15, and which follows: 

FAILURE IN SOUTHEAST Asta?—“THE PEACE 
CORPS DOESN'T SEEM To BE THE ANSWER” 
(By Bruce Lee) 

A young Burlingame Peace Corps man told 
an unpleasant story of U.S. failure and frus- 
tration in the Far East upon his return Mon- 
day from 2 years of duty in Indonesia and 
Thailand. 


Gregory W. Stikes, 25, of 772 Walnut Ave- 
nue, former Bur High School star 
athlete, left little doubt that the Peace 
has proven ineffectual in winning political 
friendship in the Far East. 


“I've talked to Corps men stationed from 
Afghanistan to Thailand,” Greg said, “and 
the general opinion is the same—we're not 
doing enough to warrant our being there. 
It's the same story of frustration everywhere 
the Corps men have had to lower their goals, 
and after they've gone their work is soon for- 
gotten. 

“I feel very strongly about stopping the ad- 
vance of communism. But, certainly in 
Indonesia and most of the rest of the Far 
East, the Peace Corps doesn't seem to be the 
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Communist. The obvious conclusion is that 
the taxpayers didn't get their money's worth 
and that the Peace Corps is clearly not a 
workable method there to stop communism.” 

Stikes, an all-peninsula football quarter- 
back at Burlingame High School and a half- 
back at University of Pacific, joined the 
Corps on October 1, 1964, following gradua- 
tion from college. 

After 3 months of training in Hilo, Hawali, 
Greg was sent to Djakarta and then to the 
island of Amboina in Indonesia. 

“My assignment was to develop an athletic 
program,” Stikes said, “President Sukarno 
asked us to upgrade the level of sports be- 
cause the Indonesian islands are so spread 
and diversified it was felt that pride in 
athletic achievement would help consolidate 
and unify the nation. 

“Specifically, I was asked to develop a 
basketball team that could beat a Chinese 
team. At least, the Corps succeeded there. 
We did build a basketball team that could 
beat the Chinese. 

Otherwise, the athletic program was 
pretty much a failure. We had no coopera- 
tion from the Indonesian Government, and 
we didn’t do anything in sports the people 
there couldn’t have done for themselves. 

“Frankly, the Indonesians simply weren’t 
very interested. They failed to understand 
why we even were there. One fellow asked 
us, ‘Why did the United States send people 
all this way just to coach a sports team?’ 

“The same apathy toward the Corps ap- 
plied in other areas. I taught—or tried to 
teach—in the University of Amboina, too. 
I had a class in English conversation and 
one in history—I majored in history at Uni- 
versity of Pacific. 

“The English conversation class was sup- 
posed to meet 20 times. Students showed up 
for only 5 of the 20 meetings. How many 
students? Nine. They simply didn't care. 

“Seldom was there enough work—mean- 
ingful work—for Peace Corps men to do. So 
we sat around and brooded and developed 
ulcers and got sick. Bart Eaton (of Red 
Bluff), who was with me at Amboina to de- 
velop the athletic program, couldn't adapt 
to the rice and fish diet. Bart developed 
malnutrition. He also had malaria, dysen- 
tery, cholera and hepatitis. I was malnour- 
ished myself. 

“There were just the two of us in Amboina 
and 45 Corps men in all of Indonesia. All of 
us were regarded as spies. We became the 
objects of constant Communist aggression 
and harrassment. Eventually, as everyone 
knows, President Sukarno ordered us out of 
the nation. 

“I honestly think we should have gone 
before we did. The Peace Corps was being 
kicked in the teeth. The friends we made— 
who were pro-West before we arrived any- 
way—feared reprisals if seen in our company. 
The taxpayers were spending $9,500 to keep 
each of us in Indonesia. Why stay to keep 
on getting kicked in the teeth?” 

It took 5 weeks for Stikes to be trans- 
ported the 1,500 miles from Amboina to Dja- 
karta. Then he was sent to Yala in southern 
Thailand where he remained for 2 months. 

“There was some greater progress in Thal- 
land, but it still was pretty much the same 
story—not enough work, not enough re- 
sults.” Stikes terminated his Peace Corps 
membership while in Thailand. 

“Would I do it all over again, knowing 
what I do now? You bet. It was a won- 
derful personal experience. I met some fine 
people and had my eyes opened about the 
world and the way our Government operates. 

“But would I do it solely for the sake of 
getting a job done? No. Because we didn't. 
Except the Indonesians do play better bas- 
ketball now than they ever did.” 
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Marshall Field: Publisher, Civic Leader, 
and Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
saddened at the sudden death of Mar- 
shall Field, the distinguished editor and 
publisher of the Chicago Sun-Times and 
the Chicago Daily News, who was taken 
from us on September 18 at the age 
of 49. 

Marshall Field was a man of intellect 
and integrity, and an outstanding civic 
leader with a keen insight into the needs 
of Chicagoans and the city of Chicago. 
Many of the changes he advocated to 
improve the city, such as judicial reform, 
neighborhood renewal, the construction 
of a civic center, the building of a Chi- 
cago campus for the University of Nli- 
nois, and countless other projects, have 
been accomplished today mainly through 
his dedicated efforts. 

I knew his father and had the priv- 
lege of serving with him on several fund- 
raising committees for our beloved city 
of Chicago. I served with him, repre- 
senting the old CIO, on a fundraising 
committee in the early days of the estab- 
lishment of Roosevelt University. 

Gov. Otto Kerner; Mayor Richard 
Daley; Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN; Sena- 
tor PauL Douctas; Dr. George W. Beadle, 
president of the University of Chicago; 
Fairfax M. Cone, chairman of the board 
of trustees for the University of Chicago; 
Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, vice president 
of the University of Chicago; and scores 
of other political and civic leaders have 
joined in paying tribute to the great 
humanitarian, Marshall Field, for his 
work in the community and in the public 
interest. 

Marshall Field shall be missed by thou- 
sands upon thousands of Chicagoans, but 
the work he began in their interest shall 
continue under plans he had formulated 
for stronger support for the universities, 
hospitals, and museums in the Chicago 
area. 

I insert into the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an editorial about Marshall Field 
which appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
Times today. The editorial follows: 

MARSHALL FLD, 1916-65 

Marshall Field was deeply dedicated to 
Chicago. He had ambitious plans for this 
city which his great-grandfather had helped 
rebuild after the great fire of 1871. His 
most important goal was the development 
of two strong and independent newspapers 
as a base from which to work for a better 
community and a better life for all Chica- 
goans, 

His sudden death at the age of 49 comes 
as a sad and shocking loss not only to his 
newspaper associates but to other citizens 
who knew him well through his work on 
many civic and business enterprises. All 
were inspired by his vision of a better city 
and a better American society. 
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The loss the staffs of the newspapers feel 
is very much a personal one. For Marshall 
Field was more than a publisher; he was a 
friend. Often he was to be found in the 
newsroom in shirtsleeves and suspenders, 
talking on a first-name basis with members 
of the staff. 

Although an heir to a great fortune and 
trained In law, Mr. Field chose to be a 
newspaperman and so described himself. 
He was proud of the designation. He 
brought a keen mind and a natural bent 
toward leadership in the newspaper field. 
He worked hard to learn the business, show- 
ing the same zest and energy he had shown 
earlier as president of his law school gradu- 
ating class and as a combat naval officer in 
World War II. 

Son of the founder of the Chicago Sun, 
which was merged with the Chicago Times 
in 1948, Mr. Field succeeded his father as 
editor and publisher of this newspaper Octo- 
ber 1, 1950. He carried on in the philosophy 
of the newspaper’s founder expressed in the 
elder Field's book, Freedom Is More Than a 
Word“: 

“The spirit of man will not become satis- 
fied so long as there exists any fellow being 
in want, any disease uncured, any injustice 
unquestioned, or any pool of darkness unlit 
by the lamp of knowledge,” 

Mr. Field’s daily decisions as editor and 
publisher showed a keen insight into the 
moral responsibilities and the business real- 
ities of 20th century journalism. 

Mr. Field believed strongly in the need 
for a strong two-party political system. He 
encouraged progressive, as distinguished 
from radical, elements in both parties. He 
believed the business of politics needed new 
blood and new Ideas. 

He was one of the first American news- 
paper publishers to call for the nomination 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Presidency 
in 1952. Neither the Sun nor the Times pre- 
viously had supported a Republican for Presi- 
dent. The decision was in tune with our 
times as the election returns showed. 80 
was his decision last year to support Presi- 
dent Johnson over Senator Barry Goldwater. 

On occasion Mr. Field wrote his own edi- 
torlals. In 1958 he presented a platform 
for Chicago that was welcomed and praised 
by business, civic, and political leaders. It 
detailed improvements needed here in trans- 
portation, education, race relations, police 
protection, neighborhood renewal and many 
other areas. 

Some of the changes he advocated then 
have come about. Judicial reform has been 
carried out. The plan for a Fort Dearborn 
governmental and commercial structure was 
altered and Chicago now has the civic center. 
The University of Illinois Chicago campus is 
being built. Neighborhood renewal is well 
underway. Chicago has yet to meet the 
problem of downtown traffic and to replace 
the Loop L structure with a subway as Mr. 
Field advocated 8 years ago. 

The final words of his platform apply as 
well today as then: 

“With faith in a kindly providence and 
confidence in ourselves, we should be able 
not only to build a fabulous Metropolitan 
Chicago but contribute much to the bulld- 
ing of a better world. 

“This is our real destiny and we are honor- 
bound to fulfill it.” 

The vigor Mr. Field directed toward the 
publishing of the Sun-Times and the Daily 
News was also shown in his contributions to 
other Field Enterprise companies, World 
Book Encyclopedia, Childcraft, and the newly 
formed Field Communications Corp. 

These are all enterprises concerned with 
the communications field. Mr. Field's great- 
est legacy to Chicago is the organization that 
will carry on this work so vital to a free 
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society. The officers of the corporation and 
ite divisions and subsidiaries will continue 
to conduct the company’s affairs in the tra- 
dition established by Mr. Field. We vin 
carry on the publication of the two news- 
papers according to the standards of intel- 
lectual integrity he set. 

Free and honest newspapers and other 
communications media are the people’s best 
guarantee for good government and an or- 
derly society. Our memorial to Mr. Field 
will be a rededication to the city that he 
loved and the society that he hoped to 
improve. 


The Trading Stamp Gimmick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
watched with interest and approval the 


inquiry my colleague the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Wotrr], has been con- 
ducting into the impact of trading 
stamps upon what the American con- 
sumer pays for the necessities of life. I 
am glad to see that his worthy efforts 
are being noted in the Nation's periodi- 
Cals as well as in the daily press. 

I include at this time in the Recorp the 
following editorial from the September 
13, 1965, issue of the Nation: 

Tue BIGGEST GIMMICK 

America, the land of opportunity, is also 
the Elysium of the sales gimmick. In dol- 
lar yolume, no other gimmick can approach 
the trading stamp industry or, as it prefers 
to be called, the premium incentive busi- 
ness, Its prosperity is a living proof that 
P. T. Barnum knew what he was talking 
about. But now a cloud appears on the 
Stamp horizon. Representative LESTER L. 
Worry, an enterprising freshman Congress- 
man from New York, has been asking ques- 
tions about the inner workings of the stamp 
business and. getting answers from food 
chains and other retailers, but when he in- 
vited representatives of the stamp compa- 
nies, none showed up. They sent observers 
to the informal meetings, they sent lobbyists 
to try to dissuade Mr. Worrr from pursuing 
his inquiry, but they are not going to talk 
Unless a formal congressional investigation 
is launched and subpenas are issued. 

Representative Worrr became interested in 
trading stamps because he suspected that 
this essentially parasitic industry might be 
a factor in the steadily rising cost of living. 
Over $38 billion in annual retail sales is tied 
in with stamps, including 43 percent of all 
food sold in the United States. Food mar- 
kets operate on a low margin of profit—be- 
tween 0.5 and 2 percent of sales—while 
stamps cost the stores 2 to 3 percent. The 
ratio may be even higher when markets try 
to beat the competition with double or triple 
Stamp days. The companies used to claim 
that the stamps were paid for out of in- 
creased volume, and this was true when the 
first store in the neighborhood to adopt 
stamps took customers away from other 
stores; but now that the saturation point 
has been reached it must be clear that nei- 
ther the consumer nor the merchant is get- 
ting something for nothing. 

In effect the housewife (the clientele of 
the premium store is almost entirely female) 
is supporting a parallel, high-priced retailing 
System. The stamp houses are already the 
largest wholesale buyers of small appliances 
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like toasters and heating pads, which they 
distribute at the manufacturers’ inflated list 
prices, on which the stamp collector more 
often than not pays a sales tax. The intelli- 
gent housewife Is forced into defensive stamp 
collection, since she knows she is paying for 
the stamps, willy-nilly. Undoubtedly many 
women revel in perusing the premium cata- 
logs and choosing the gifts for themselves 
and their loved ones, but why should the 
sensible housewife be forced to pay extra for 
the food her family needs in exchange for 
overpriced merchandise they don't need? 

Another point raised by Representative 
Wo rr is that the Internal Revenue Service 
may have been too indulgent with the stamp 
interest. Company practice is to file corpo- 
rate income tax returns on the basis that 
not less than 95 percent of the issued stamps 
will be redeemed. But the actual redemp- 
tion ratio is generally estimated at 90 per- 
cent, and some industry estimates range as 
low as 80 percent. Whatever the true fig- 
ures, the difference is gravy for the compa- 
nies, Redemption ts usually prompt—6 to 
12 months—yet the companies hold back $50 
million a year against stamps that may neyer 
be presented for redemption. Since 1950, 
they have accumulated $950 million in re- 
serves against 384 billion stamps, most of 
which will still be unredeemed at the last 
judgment. 

Some food chains in the Northeast are be- 
ginning to rebel against the stamp imposi- 
tion, but at the same time, with the price of 
medicines already high, drugstores are going 
under the yoke, The Nation has always been 
opposed to promotions of this type. (See 
editorial, “The Trading Stamp Mystique,” 
October 5, 1964, and “Trading Stamps—The 
Welcome Hoax,” by Desmond Smith, Oct. 26, 
1963). It is high time for a full-dress inves- 
tigation which will bring all the facts to 
light. 


The Post Office Department ZIP Code 
Program: Need To Look for the Far- 
Reaching Effects of This Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to submit for insertion in 
the Recor» a letter which I have received 
from the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks. It is written by Patrick J. Nilan, 
the legislative director, and it concerns a 
topic which should interest every Mem- 
ber in the Congress. 

The letter follows: 

UNITED FEDERATION OF POSTAL 
CLERKS, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C., September 8, 1965. 

My Dran ConcressmMan: We are taking 
this means of acquainting you with a sit- 
uation which we are certain is of mutual 
concern and interest. Every one of the 50 
States making up this great country of ours 
has already or ultimately will feel the ef- 
fects of the controversial Post Office 
ment ZIP code and sectional center concept 
of mail handling. 

We are enclosing with this letter a list 
of post offices where gateway mail terminal 
facilities are being directly and adversely 
affected by the Postmaster General's efforts 
to Implement the sectional center ZIP code 
program. This list will specifically define 
for you the geographical areas involved. 
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We earnestly solicit your help in support 
of pending legislation to guarantee orderly 
procedure in the revolutionary changes 
which the Post Office Department is deter- 
mined to arbitrarily put in effect at the 
earliest possible moment. These changes 
are to be made regardless of expense or hard- 
ship on private mailing firms, the mailing 
public m general, and our postal workers 
and their families. 

It is our considered opinion that the Post 
Office Department, in its frantic haste to 
establish these controversial programs, is 
clearly usurping the constitutional authority 
of Congress to fix postal policy—an authority 
reaffirmed by the as recently as 
1958, in section 103(a) of Public Law 85-426, 


under the Constitution of the United States 
of forming postal policy.” 

The whole problem is complex and dif- 
ficult to explain. However, the basic facts 
are simple enough. 

First, in the House of Representatives we 
desperately need immediate support for H.R. 
9551 sponsored by Representative ARNOLD 
Ousen, which has been approved by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Subcom- 
-mittee on Postal Facilities and Moderniza- 
tion, but still requires approval of the full 
committee—and of course, a favorable vote 
by the U.S. House of Representatives, and 
the U.S. Senate. This legislation proposes to 
establish job protection by law for all postal 
employees affected by the gateway mail fa- 
cility closings and, equally important, would 
delay until January 1, 1970 the effective date 
for mandatory presorting of second- and 
third-class mail by private mailers. The 
arbitrary administrative order by the Post- 
master General has established a deadline 
for such mandatory presorting zipcoding of 
such mail, effective January 1, 1967, and the 
period of transition and conversion is already 
underway. 

We urge you and your staff to review the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Postal 
Facilities and Modernization of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service of the 
House of Representatives on H.R. 5180 and 
similar bills to amend title 39, United States 
Code to encourage the use by volume mailers 
of zip code through postage rates concessions. 

This hearing report was printed for the 
use of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and is entitled “ZIP code system 
in the U.S. postal service.” The final bill 
reported out by the subcommittee is H.R. 
9551, and we are confident a review of these 
extensive hearings by this committee will 
clearly demonstrate the need for enactment 
of this particular legislation as quickly as 
possible. 

Second, in the U.S. Senate we desperately 
need support and action on Senate Joint 
Resolution 77, sponsored by Senator GALE 
McGre. This resolution proposes to estab- 
lish a National Commission to study Rail- 
way Post Office Service and its relationship 
to the National Transportation System. An 
ad hoc special Senate committee, under the 
chairmanship of Senator GALE MCGEE, con- 
ducted a 1-day hearing on June 18, 1965, and 
a hearing report entitled “Curtailment of 
Certain Railway Post Offices” has been pre- 
pared and is available for your review. 

We earnestly request you to carefully 
consider this hearing report, also, which we 
belleve also clearly demonstrates the need 
for positive action by the 89th Congress in 
this critical and controversial area of the 
ZIP code, sectional center concept of mall 

and its potential adverse effect on 
the national economy, the railroad industry, 
and postal and railroad employees. In the 
past 2 years alone, more than 120 railway 
and highway mobile post offices across the 
Nation have been terminated by the Post 
Office Department. It is our understanding 
that approximately 41 other railway mail 
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post offices are also scheduled for curtail- 
ment. 

We desperately need, on the part of fhe 
89th „a sense of positive urgency 
and favorable action on these legislative pro- 
posals and whatever other legislative actions, 
including related investigations of the 
postal service which may be required to pro- 
tect, not only our interests as Federal em- 
ployees, but also the rights of postal patrons 
and the public to expect a continuing and 
maximum efficiency in the distribution, 
transportation, and delivery of the U.S. mall. 

The unilateral policy decisions by the 
Post Office Department in its absolute deter- 
mination to vastly change the whole pattern 
of mail handling in the entire United States 
moves precipitously ahead without regard 
to mounting evidence from many quarters 
(other than our own) that the rate and pace 
of the most far-reaching changeover since 
Benjamin Franklin's day is filled with haz- 
ards for the efficlency of the mail service, 
thousands of postal employees, and related 
adverse effects upon the general economy of 
many communities, as well as the railroad 
industry and a considerable number of its 
employees. z 
At this point let me say that our union 
is not opposed in principle to progress, or 
even to the potential use of ZIP code in con- 
junction with technological advances, if such 
progress is accomplished in an orderly pro- 
cedure and is firmly established as an efi- 
cient and economical program in the best 
interests of the malling public. However, 
in our opinion, ZIP code has been aggres- 
sively oversold to the public at this stage, 
and most of the technological advances sug- 
gested to make it completely operative are 
still in the laboratory of “things to come” 
of the Post Office Department and far re- 
moved from operational status. 

We sincerely feel that the 89th Congress 
should immediately review all testimony pre- 
sented to date before the committees in the 
U.S. House of Representatives and U.S. Sen- 
ate, and then mske an objective decision as 
to whether the Congress should immediately 
act consistent with H.R. 9551 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 77 to delay the 1967 dead- 
line imposed by the Postmaster General for 
implementation of the ZIP code program. 
We feel the entire question should be thor- 
oughly investigated by the Congress before 
it is too late, because when the gateway mail 
terminals, railway post offices, and railroad 
train service has been eliminated there will 
be no way possible to restore these impor- 
tant mail and transportation facilities as 
previously existed. 

We appreciate your consideration of this 
letter and the enclosures concerned with the 
problems of our postal workers and their 
families which have so many far-reaching 
and potentially dangerous effects. If we can 
be helpful in any way to further respond 
to your questions or interest in these mat- 
ters we shall be most happy to do so. 

Cordially yours, 
Patrick J. NILAN, 
Legislative Director. 
SEVENTY “GATEWAYS” TERMINALS To BE SHUT 
Down 


The following cities will have large mail 
processing postal Installations called gate- 
way terminals shut down as a direct result 
of ZIP code. These closings, in addition to 
implementation of the related sectional cen- 
ter concept of mail handling will result in 
hundreds and perhaps even thousands of 
postal employees and their families being 
relocated to other postal installations up to 
400 or 500 miles from their present home 
cities. Many of these employees will resign 
or retire rather than accept mandatory re- 


assignment orders by the Post Office Depart- 


ment. Cities being affected arc: 
Albany, N.Y., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Amarillo, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., 
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Billings, Mont., Birmingham, Ala., Butte, 
Mont., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N.Y., Charies- 
ton, W. Va., Cheyenne, Wyo., Chicago, III., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Columbia, 8.C., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Council, Bluffs, Iowa., Dallas, Tex., Denver, 
Colo., Des Moines, Iowa, Detroit, Mich., El 
Paso, Tex., Pargo, N. Dak., Fort Worth, Tex., 
Greensboro, N.C., Harrisburg, Pa. Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, Houston, Tex., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Jacksonville, Fla., Jackson, Miss., Kansas 
City, Mo., Knoxville, Tenn., Little Rock, Ark., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Long Island City, N.Y., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Louisville, Ky., Memphis, Tenn., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Nashville, Tenn., 
Newark, N.J. New Haven, Conn., New Or- 
leans, La., New York, N.Y., Oakland, Calif., 
Ogden, Utah, Oklahoma City, Okla., Omaha, 
Nebr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, 
Maine, Portland, Oreg., Providence, R., 
Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, San Francisco, Calif., 

Seattle, Wash., Shreveport, La., Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., Spokane, Wash., Springfield, Mass., 
Texarkana, Tex., Washington, D.C., Wichita, 
Kans., Wilmington, Del. 


“Getting Together,” an Editorial in the 
South Bend, Ind., Tribune, Concerning 
the Location of the New Atomic Energy 
Commission Accelerator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the RECORD 
an excellent editorial from the August 25, 
1965, South Bend, Ind., Tribune, con- 
cerning the interest of the States of the 
Midwest in seeing the new Atomic Energy 
Commission accelerator located in one of 
the States in this part of the country. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

GETTING TOGETHER 

In an unprecedented display of regional 
cooperation, a dozen Midwestern States have 
agreed informally to work together to see that 
the huge, new, federally financed nuclear par- 
ticle accelerator is located somewhere in the 
Nation's midsection. 

The 12 States, including Indiana, Michigan, 
and Illinois, will support whatever Midwest 
site seems to have the best chance of being 
chosen for the site of the multimillion-dollar 
project. It is the first time a unified regional 
approach will have been made to a specific 
project. 

‘The cooperative effort will involve the Gov- 
ernors, U.S. Senators, and Representatives, 
and officials of all major universities within 
the dozen States. Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and North Dakota are in on the pact. 

Because there is still truth in the adage 
that in unity lies strength, the 12-State agree- 
ment bolsters the Midwest's chances of luring 
the nuclear accelerator to our region. In the 
past, Midwestern States have tended to be so 
busy fighting one another that they seldom 
presented a united political front on such 
projects. 

Of the 125 sites proposed by 46 States (in- 
cluding each of the Midwestern 12), the 
Atomic Energy Commission will soon pare the 
list down to 25 or 30 choice locations. From 
these, the Midwestern States will have to 
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pick one site in the region that seems to have 
the best promise, and to back it collectively. 

Hoosiers may hope, to be sure, that the In- 
dianapolis site is the regional selection. But 
if it is not, let us remember that it will be 
more beneficial to Indiana to have the nuclear 
accelerator located in Illinois or Ohio or even 
Nebraska than to have it go to Massachusetts, 
or California, or Texas, which are completely 
outside the regional orbit. 

For the location of this project in the Na- 
tion's heartland will break a long Midwestern 
drought of Federal research projects, and will 
spawn subsidiary research activity, public and 
private, throughout the region. And that's 
an objective well worth getting together to 
achieve. 


Who Is Writing These Classroom Tests? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot think of anything more impor- 
tant to the future growth of this Nation 
than that our young people have the 
opportunities for obtaining a well- 
grounded education. Indeed, educa- 
tion is a vital key in unlocking the enor- 
mous potential of this great land. 

It is, then, most disturbing when we 
hear reports that our youngsters are not 
receiving a sound education. Fortu- 
nately, these reports are in the minority 
and the problems are usually isolated in 
specific schools or school districts. 

Now, however, it has come to my at- 
tention that education of our youth is 
being subverted in a nationwide pattern 
through a clever, insidious method: 
The “loading” of test materials being 
used by pupils in the classroom. 

The Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee Newsletter of September 13, 1965, 
has exposed this warping of facts under 
the guise of instructing youngsters about 
government and politics in America. 

I am most pleased that our colleague, 
the Honorable ALBERT H. Qur, of Min- 
nesota, after viewing the newsletter’s de- 
velopment of this issue, has written to 
the Commissioner of Education to de- 
termine whether Federal funds are be- 
ing used to purchase politically-slanted 
test materials used in public schools. 
Mr, Que is ranking Republican member 
of the House Education and Labor Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Education. It 
certainly will be most interesting to 
learn from the Commissioner whether 
these test materials are being purchased 
and distributed with the aid of Federal 
funds from the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, or any other Federal Act, for 
that matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel all Members of the 
Congress should be on the alert against 
the dangers posed by cleverly slanting a 
classroom test to favor or disfavor some 
segment of our political life. With that 
in mind, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude the text of the Newsletter story in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 
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FORTY-EIGHT MILLION Kins’ Parents MIGHT 
Want To Know—QvesTion: Just WHo’s 
Werrrtnc THOSE CLASSROOM TESTS? 


Ever wonder where your kids are picking 
up some of those goofy ideas about Govern- 
ment and politics? 

As 48 million elementary and high school 
students return to the Nation's classrooms 
this month, many parents might want to 
find an answer to that question. And one 

place they might look is the tests and pub- 
ications distributed to youngsters for school- 
room use across the country- 

Built into these tests is the potential to 
shape a youngster's thinking. For example, 
what seeds of information are planted in 
the mind of a ninth grader who is confronted 
with the following question on an intelli- 
gence test? 

Question. A club that accepts only very 
rich members is said to be (a) snobbish, 
(b) exclustve (e) conservative (d) Republi- 
can (e) un-American. 

Although the “exclusive” answer is consid- 
ered correct, the effort to link the words con- 
servative“ and “Republican” with the word 
“un-American” or the phrase a club that 
accepts only very rich members” raises some 
serious questions about tests. 

What makes this all significant is that it 
is not merely an isolated test question posed 
to a group of 20 or 30 youngsters in, say, a 
Midwest schoolroom. Rather, the question 
is included in an intelligence test—the Otis 
series—which its publisher says is probably 
the intelligence test series most widely used 
in American schools.” 

The Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test 
is published and distributed to more than 
500,000 high school students a year by Har- 
court, Brace & World, Inc., of New York 
City. 

The publisher sees nothing at all wrong 
With the question cited. 

In fact, Roger T. Lennon, the company’s 
test department director, says: “The notion 
that any political overtones are to be read 
into any of the choices given is, of course, 
too fatuous even to comment on.” 

Mutual Network Commentator Fulton 
Lewis II, who found the choices offered in 
the question “incredible,” mentioned the 
Otis test question in a recent national radio 
broadcast. Whereupon, one of Lewis’ lis- 
teners wrote to inquire if Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., would be receptive to adding 
the following question and possible answers 
to its test: 

Question. Anybody who would ask a high 
school student such a question is (a) biased, 
(b) brainwashing, (e) a liberal, (d) a Demo- 
crat, (e) uninformed. 

The issue, however, is anything but humor- 
ous. Take the Senior Weekly Reader, a cur- 
rent events newspaper sent to sixth-grade 
Students across the country. Last semester, 
for example, an issue of the Weekly Reader 
(published. by Wesleyan University) had a 
front page story entitled “President Johnson 
Charts Course for Great Society.” On the 
third page was an interview with the Presi- 
dent's daughter, Luci, 

And then, to test the student's memory, 
there followed a back page quiz—called “Get 
the Facts"—which posed such questions as 
these: 

The President's Great Society is a place 
Where America is growing richer, stronger, 
happier, and wiser, true or false? 

The teacher’s answer book accompanying 
the quiz points up what the child should 
have “learned” from the glowing page 1 
Story; namely, that the answer is true. 

Another question: The Great Society is a 
Place where people pay for their schooling, 
true or false? 

The teacher's answer hook—which, like the 
news story, fails to mention that the stu- 
dents’ parents are paying for their schooling 
be taxes—says the correct answer is 

alse.” 
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In the same vein, the student faces such 
true-or-false choices as these: 

To reach the Great Society, whole cities 
will have to be rebuit. (The tester says the 
answer to this one is “true.” ) 

In the Great Society, junk heaps will be 
moved onto land along highways. (President 
Johnson wouldn’t do a thing like that. The 
answer, we're told, is false.“ 

The Republican Party takes it on the chin 
in another publication called “Cooperative 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress— 
Social Studies,” put out by Cooperative Test 
Division, Educational Test Service of Prince- 
ton, N.J., and Los Angeles, Calif. This exam- 
ination, given to junior high school stu- 
dents, includes several political cartoons with 
accompanying questions. 

One cartoon (see cut) depicts an ele- 
phant, obviously nervous and scared, walk- 
ing in a graveyard at night among tomb- 
stones labeled, “Aid to farmers,” “real tax 
relief,” “balanced budget,” “labor peace,” and 
“world peace.” In the background is a smil- 
ing ghost of a donkey labeled “Next election.” 

The student, after studying the cartoon, is 
then confronted with these questions and 
possible answers: 

Question.— What does the laughing ghost 
represent? (1) The people who want their 
problem solved, (2) the Democratic Party 
which hopes to win the coming election, (3) 
the Republican Party which hopes to win the 
coming election, (4) a major problem which 
has not yet been solved. 

Question —Why is the elephant fright- 
ened? (1) He does not like cemeteries, (2) 
he is worried about the coming election, (3) 
he knows the people dislike him, (4) he is 
afraid the President won't like what he is 


Question.—What do the tombstones repre- 
sent? (1) Problems which have been solved 
and are dead and buried, (2) problems the 
elephant wishes the donkey would solve, 
(3) problems the elephant has been unable 
to solve, (4) problems which neither the ele- 
phant nor the donkey want to consider. 

It doesn't take much, of course, to come up 
with this neat picture: The Republican Party 
is shaking in its boots while the Democrats 
are gleefully looking forward to the next 
election. And why is the GOP fearful of the 
next election? Because, suggests the an- 
swers, it has been unable to cope with the 
Nation's problems. 

After consistent exposure to obvious prop- 
aganda of this type, not only would your 
child score 100 percent for those answers— 
but he also would have obtained, in an 
altogether fascinating way, a thoroughly 
negative view of the Republican Party. 

Some American parents, wanting their 
children to be given some measure of ob- 
jective instruction in the classroom, might be 
concerned or even irate over some of the test 
questions and printed material distributed 
as classwork to elementary and high school 
students. } 

On the other hand, many professional 
testers might side with Otis Co.'s Roger T. 
Lennon who says: “The selection of the 
incorrect responses in a multiple-choice type 
of question is a measure of the author's 
ingenuity as he seeks to present the examinee 
with choices which will have some plausibility 
in the context but be clearly incorrect.” 

But that, as we can see, is open to question. 


Farm Problem of General Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. CARL ALBERT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speakcr, last 
month the population of the United 
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States reached 195 million. In less than 
2 years, there will be 200 million people 
in our great country. Our population 
growth has given rise to an increasing 
concern over the adequacy of future food 
supplies. An editorial in the September 
6, 1965, issue of the Daily Oklahoman 
discusses this problem and gives us an 
insight into the dimensions and perspec- 
tives in which the present problems of 
agricultural surpluses should be consid- 
ered. In the words of this very worth- 
while editorial, Today's surplus is the 
next decade's shortage.” The editorial 
is of such significance that I insert it at 
this point in the RECORD: 
New LABEL NEEDED 


Currently the United States is blessed with 
a surplus in agricultural commodities. There 
is a support system for the basics. During a 
period of rising population it had some evils 
in relation to a free market. To refer to it 
only as farm price supports, or farm re- 
lief, intimates that farmers are in a special 
welfare category. 

It is time to change that sort of thinking. 
We do need a temporary adjustment between 
supply and demand, But major cuts in the 
farm price-support program would have a 
serious and broadly embracing effect upon 
the total national economy. 

Anyone who considers cost of the program 
only in terms of tax dollars, in fairness also 
should remember that American productive 
skill and tremendous investment, has pro- 
vided him with the world’s best quality food 
at the world’s lowest percentage of cost in 
relation to disposable income. In but 15 
years that has decreased from 25 to 18 ½ 
percent. 

Farmers do not produce the machinery, 
equipment, petroleum products, vehicles, and 
chemicals required for today’s operations. 
With the exception of automotive units 
farmers are the Nation's best customers in all 
those categories. They are near the top in 
purchasers of automobiles and trucks. A 
vast army of workmen in other segments of 
the economy earn a good living standard 
producing the items that farmers must buy. 

Lending institutions reap a harvest of in- 
terest annually from loans made to farmers 
for purchases. Every farmer is a custcmer 
of household appliances, furniture, clothing, 
and family needs. These, too, must be pur- 
chased in the interlinked economy from pro- 
duction to retail sales. Without a fair re- 
turn above production costs, farm buying 
would fall off so drastically that industrial 
workers would be idle. 

Only last month the U.S. population 
reached the 195 million mark. It will be but 
21 months until it reaches 200 billion, Each 
day 7,200 more people join other Americans 
depending upon the Nation's farms and 
ranches for food. The rate of increase climbs 
upward each year, even as the birth rate per 
1,000 goes down. With a moderate rate cf 
21.1 persons the increase is more than 2.6 
million yearly, more than the total Okla- 
homa population, which now ranks 27th in 
the Nation. 

This is equivalent to adding a new State 
each year but there are no new States to te 
added, if the terrain to support them must 
be provided, for each year the acreage of 
arable land declines. Urban sprawl, high- 
ways, airports, industries, and other nonfarm 
uses take away an increasing amount of land. 
It is only through conservation, management, 
application of chemical fertilizers, insecti- 
cides and pesticides, that farmers are able to 
offset loss of land through withdrawals and 
former bad tillage practices. 

If other American industry matched 
farmers’ increase in productivity this would 
indeed be the world’s undisputed leading Na- 
tion, a title which we now claim rather loose- 
ly, except for food production. Not only do 
we have more people, they have a longer life 


. 
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, aided by that plentiful supply of 
wholesome, nutritious food, at the lowest cost 
in in terms of man-hours work 
needed to provide it, or in percentage of dis- 
posable income. Time is eroding away our 
natural storehouse. Today's surplus is the 
next decade’s shortage. This is a matter of 
general concern—it is not just a farm prob- 
lem. 


The Du Pont Estate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, Alfred 
I. du Pont died on April 29, 1935. At 
that time, 30 years ago, his widow, Mrs. 
Jessie Ball du Pont, was 51 years of age. 
Edward Ball, Mrs. du Pont's brother, 
was 47. In Mr. du Pont's will he estab- 
lished a testamentary trust and directed 
the trustees to set up a corporation for 
charitable purposes to be designated and 
known as the Nemours Foundation. 

Under the will, upon the death of Mrs. 
du Pont, the entire income from the 
estate would go to the Nemours Founda- 
tion, after certain specific individual 
bequests were honored. Mr. du Pont 
gave his widow an option, however. He 
said that if she chose to create the 
Nemours Foundation during her life- 
time that with her authority the trustees 
of his estate could immediately pay over 
to the Foundation the sum of $1 million 
to embark it on its charitable function. 
Mrs. du Pont did that, and the Founda- 
tion has been engaged in charitable 
works for the past 28 years. 

In addition to the $1 million first pay- 
ment to the foundation, Mrs. du Pont has 
made an irrevocable assignment of 12 
percent of her income from the estate to 
the Nemours Foundation. This 12 per- 
cent is tax free, under the law, as the 
foundation donating funds primarily to 
assistance and research in the preven- 
tion of crippling in children. The re- 
maining 88 percent of Mrs. du Pont's 
income is taxable, and she annually pays 
some $5 million in taxes on this income. 
She has made tremendous contributions 
to charities, particularly private colleges 
and universities. 

The trustees of Mr. du Pont’s estate 
were given powers to engaged in such 
business enterprises as they elected. 
Significantly, Mr. du Pont envisioned the 
management of the estate as a going con- 
cern, and as the annuities established by 
Mr. du Pont are fulfilled, 100 percent of 
the earnings of the estate wili go to the 
Nemours Foundation. > 

The major operations in the estate are 
the 31 banks of the Florida National 
group of banks with deposits of over $600 
million, the St. Joe Paper Co., which em- 
ploys over 1,300 persons with an annual 
payroll of $7.5 million in Florida alone, 
and the Florida East Coast Railway. 

The motivation behind these substan- 
tial enterprises and the Du Pont estate 
are Mrs. du Pont and her brother, Ed- 
ward Ball. 
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Mr. du Pont early in his life outlined 
his excellent goal in life: 

My philosophy of life is exceedingly simple: 
be fair to everyone, do as much good as you 
can; be honest with yourself, which means, 
honest with everybody; * * * if one would 
keep one’s head above the water, one must 
struggle, and use such weapons as our Creator 
has provided, 


Mrs. du Pont and Edward Ball have 
lived that faith envisioned by Mr. du 
Pont. The intelligent kindness and good 
works of Mrs. du Pont have been felt by 
millions of persons, while Mr. Ball has 
attained the highest aspirations of Mr. 
du Pont in his efforts to build a greater 
Florida and a greater America. 


A Strategy on China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20,1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Los Angeles Times, one of 
America’s most distinguished conserva- 
tive newspapers, carried on its editorial 
pages yesterday, Sunday, September 19, 
1965, a most thoughtful and stimulating 
article on our relations with Communist 
China. Written by the Times’ staff cor- 
respondent in Hong Kong, Mr. Robert S. 
Elegant, the article is worth the atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress and, 
indeed, of every citizen concerned with 
the future peace and welfare of this 
country. 

Mr. Elegant’s thesis is that present 
circumstances “provide an immediate 
basis for a reasoned approach to our 
major problem, which is not Vietnam, 
but Communist China.” 

He suggests that: 

We must seek to impress two facts upon 
the coming generation of Chinese leaders. 
First, that they cannot conquer the 
world * * * And second, that it is possible 
for China to live and prosper as a normal 
and respected member of the community of 
nations. 


To accomplish these two things he 
believes that: 

We should, therefore, be prepared to com- 
plement our military firmness with measures 
demonstrating that eternal hostility between 
China and America is neither Inevitable nor 
desirable. 


While most Americans would not take 
issue with the foregoing remarks, Mr. 
Elegant goes further in his concluding 
recommendations, to express his view 
that: 

It will, before too much time has passed, 
be necessary for us to offer Peiping normal 
trade relations, admission to the United Na- 
tions, and diplomatic recognition. 


The Times deserves the very highest 
commendation for bringing these views, 
which its editors may not necessarily 
share, to the attention of its readers. 
Regardless of our individual political in- 
clinations, there is little question but 
that it is the present U.S. policy toward 
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China which is at the root of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam and which is a 
major factor in the Pakistan-Indian war. 
With the peace of the world held in pre- 
carious balance as these two conflicts 
rage in Asia, we must all be willing to 
look again at the policies—and actions 
which have brought us to this stage in 
history. 

The full text of the article follows: 
From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Sept. 
19, 1965] 

A STRATEGY ON CHINA—FIRMNESS AND 
GESTURE 
(By Robert S. Elegant) 

Hono Konc—The Chinese Communists’ 
view of the outside world—at once senti- 
mentally archaic and brutally modern—is 
well summed up by two of their favorite 
mottoes. 

The first is an old Chinese folk saying: 
“A single spark can start a conflagration 
that consumes an entire prairie.” 

It is interpreted to mean that a righteous 
revolt, however small its gs, can 
sweep over an entire nation—or the entire 
world. 

The second was first uttered by Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung> Power grows from the barrel 
of the gun,” 

It needs no interpretation. 

Those sayings indicate the sources of both 
the stubborn strength and the inherent 
flaws in Peiping’s grand startegy for conquer- 
ing the capitalist world by first taking con- 
trol of the peripheral, underdeveloped na- 
tions of Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

That strategy, first put forward in 1960 and 
the chaos that resulted from China's spec- 
tacular failure to industrialize by a great 
leap forward, was recently reaffirmed by De- 
fense Minister Pield Marshal Lin Piao. It 
maintains that the underdeveloped world is 
ripe for violent revolutions which will bring 
the Communists to power, and that, having 
attained power in those countries, the Com- 
munists can bring down the redoubts of 
capitalism—North America, Western Europe, 
Japan—by denying them both raw mate- 
rials and markets for their manufactured 
goods. 

VIEW OF WORLD 


It is unquestionably true that an Ameri- 
can view of the world, based upon a simple 
division into good guys and bad guys, Com- 
munists and anti-Communists, is oversim- 
plified and outmoded, too. 

But the Chinese view of the world, ex- 
emplified in those two mottoes and, literally, 
volumes of corollary writings, is, if anything, 
even more simplistic and archaic, 

If the world is infinitely more complex 
than Chinese and American doctrine holds, 
both that complexity and the simplistic 
Chinese approach offer opportunity as well 
as challenge to the West. Vietnam, which 
the Chinese call the focal point of the peo- 
ple’s war that will destroy America, is, I be- 
lieve, a good place to start when seeking 
guides to action based upon a more sophisti- 
cated, and less dogmatic, view of the world. 

In his latest affirmation of the grand 
Chinese strategy Lin Plao warned the Viet- 
cong that the struggle against American im- 
perialistic aggression in Vietnam might take 
many years to come to inevitable victory. 
Lin also warned the Vietcong that they would 
have to make their victory with only Limited 
assistance from outside, indicating that 
American interdiction had made supply difi- 
cult, and that China had no intention of 
intervening directly. 

Our limited success against the Vietcong 
and Lin's virtual guarantee of Chinese non- 
intervention seem to provide an immediate 
basis for a reasoned approach to our major 
problem, which is not Vietnam, but Com- 
munist China, 
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CERTAIN REALITIES 


In the 16 years that have passed since the 
establishment of the Communist regime, cer- 
tain realities have been demonstrated. In- 
stead of growing weaker under the pressure 
of American nonrecognition and economic 
embargo, the Peiping regime has consolidated 
itself and enlarged its power to affect events 
upon the international stage. 

At this time, it appears quite clear that the 
Communist regime will neither collapse of its 
own over-centralized top heaviness nor be 
destroyed by externa] armed force, or internal 
revolution. That time has passed. 

Further, it seems to me vain to contem- 
plate a major—and probably futile—attempt 
to destroy the regime with American power. 
Even if we could be sure of suceeding, peace 
is too precarious to be staked upon such an 
adventure, è 

We are, therefore, presented with the con- 
tinuing problem of a powerful nation ruled 
by men who seek our destruction by every 
means at their command. 

Since we do not seek a nuclear confronta- 
tion, and we are not prepared to acquiesce 
in our own destruction, our remaining—and 
best—alternative is to alter the obsessed 
thinking of the Chinese hierarchy. 

That objective is made more likely of 
attainment by the fact that many of the 
senior Chinese leaders, whose entire psy- 
chology is shaped by personal and patriotic 
bitterness, will soon be leaving the seats of 
power. 

The United States, it appears to me, must 
therefore fight a holding action. At the same 
time, we must seek to impress two facts upon 
the coming generation of Chinese leaders: 

First, that they cannot conquer the world 
because they cannot overwhelm the vast 
Power we can aline against them. 

And second, that it is possible for China 
to live and prosper as a normal and respected 
Member of the community of nations. 

We are already moving, albeit with agoniz- 
ing slowness, toward our first objective by 
showing the Chinese that they can gain no 
quick victory in Vietnam. We must now be 
Prepared to endure the long trials of pro- 
tracted guerrilla warfare in Vietnam to fur- 
ther demonstrate to the Chinese that 
American resolution will not wither with 
time's slow attrition. 

Chinese threats and Chinese promises of 
victory will begin to ring hollow in their 
Own ears—as well as the ears of their 
Potential adherents—if we stop the Chinese 
from a victory in Vietnam. 

But it is necessary to relieve the Chinese 
leaders’ paranoid fear of the outside world, 
as well as to puncture thelr megalomaniacal 
conviction of invincibility. 

THE OTHER TASK 


We can best accomplish that other task 
by showing the Chinese that they are not 
faced by an implacably hostile world. 

Just as the passing of Stalin made a 
limited understanding between Russia and 
the West possible, the passing of Mao Tse- 
tung could make possible limited accommo- 
dation between China and the West. 

I believe that we should, therefore, be pre- 
pared to complement our military firmness 
with measures demonstrating that eternal 
hostility between China and America is 
neither inevitable nor desirable. 

The timing would, of course, depend upon 

tances, but it seems to me that it 
will, before too much time has passed, be 
necessary for us to offer Peiping normal trade 
Telations, admission to the United Nations, 
and diplomatic recognition. 

Without American. readiness to offer 
limited accommodation which affects neither 
Our vital interests nor our basic principles, 
China will remain a maddened bull, almost 
impossible to destroy and absolutely im- 
Possible to live with. 
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Labor Day Marks 1965 as Year of 


Advances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
mento Bee makes what I consider an 
eloquent tribute to President Johnson 
and to this Congress: 

Not since the days of the depression of 
the 1930’s and the New Deal of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt have so many advances 
been scored in the interest of bettering the 
general standard of living of the Nation's 
citizens. 


The editorial goes on to point out that 
much remains to be done. Much will be 
done if labor, business, the professions 
and government continue to work to- 
gether for the good of all. This commen- 
tary deserves further distribution and I 
ask consent to insert it in the RECORD 
at this time. 

The editorial follows: 

Lanon Dar Marks 1965 as YEAR OF 
ADVANCES 

Labor Day each year since it was declared 
a national holiday 71 years ago has been a 
time for comment on the rights, accomplish- 
ments, goals, duties, and benefits of the 
workingman in the United States. It has 
been observed that labor is better off in this 
country than it Is in any other part of the 
world and that the enjoyment of this status 
has been brought about in great measure by 
the dedication of organized labor's leaders 
acting responsibly in bargaining with man- 
agement. 

This year’s observance of the working- 
man’s special day is a particularly good time 
to reflect upon the well-being of labor in 
America because 1965 has seen the United 
States taking some of the most significant 
social welfare steps in history. 

Not since the days of the depression of the 
1930's and the New Deal of President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt have so many advances 
been scored in the interest of bettering the 
general standard of living of the Nation’s 
citizens. 

Medical care for the aged under social 
security was achieved after decades of work. 
It is proper to remember that what the new 
program will provide will be financed almost 
entirely from increased payroll taxes shared 
by employers and employees. 

The Nation's war on poverty began in 
earnest and there is a new $1.3 billion Fed- 
eral education law in operation which will 
mean much to the future of this Nation. 

The voting rights bill which was forged 
this year cannot be overlooked when survey- 
ing the record of 1965 because it is a major 
advancement toward the ideal of full par- 
ticipation by minority groups in the main- 
stream of national life. 

Here in California, labor made many gains 
during the 1965 session of the State legisla- 
ture. The lawmakers provided a $10 increase 
in maximum weekly benefits for workers 
covered by the State’s unemployment insur- 
ance program, 

Yet, as in anything else, the drive toward 
equality of opportunity to share in the dream 
of a good society cannot be continued by 
resting too long upon past advances. There 
still are great numbers of workers unem- 
ployed and the pockets of poverty where 
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families exist on low living standard incomes 
have not been obliterated. 

It is the duty of organized labor to work 
in concert with business, the professions, and 
Government toward the day when no man 
willing to work for a good living is denied the 
chance to do so. 


The Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness Area: 
Need To Preserve a “Biological Island” 
From Economic Destruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr, Speak- 
er, I am pleased to submit for insertion 
in the Recorp a letter which I have re- 
ceived from the Save the Upper Selway 
Committee, in Hamilton, Mont. It is 
written by Dr. Robert T. Orr, associate 
director of the California Academy of 
Sciences. Dr. Orr is recognized as one 
of the outstanding naturalists and zo- 
ologists in the Western North America. 
He has personal knowledge of the area 
we are trying to protect, and I have a 
high regard for his opinion, 

The letter follows: 

CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
San Francisco, Calif., September 1, 1965. 
Dr. WLAN L. JELLISON, 
Hamilton, Mont. y 

Dear DR. JELLISON: I regret that I was in 
Mexico when your letter arrived. Thank you 
very much for the many enclosures that you 
sent regarding the problem in the Selway, 

I am very much in sympathy with the ef- 
fort that you and many others are making to 
preserve area E as part of the Selway-Bit- 
terroot Wilderness Area and I am certainly 
most willing to help in any way that I can. 
My feelings on the biological values of the 
Selway watershed have not changed in the 
past 24 years since I first visited the region. 
It is essentially a biological island because 
of its unglaciated condition and as a result 
possesses a relict fauna as regards inverte- 
brate organisms. 

My evaluation of the area which you 
quoted in my 1943 publication on “Mammals 
of the Clearwater Mountains, Idaho,” was 
reiterated and somewhat enlarged upon in 
another publication which I wrote in 1951, 
entitled “Observations on the Birds of North- 
eastern Idaho.“ I would like to quote two 
paragraphs from this later paper: 

“The Clearwater and Bitterroot mountain 
systems essentially constitute one continu- 
ous range, although their geological histories 
differ somewhat. According to Lindgren 
(1904) the Clearwaters were originally a 
plateau formed by two uplifts in Mesozoic 
times. Each of these uplifts were succeeded 
by a period of active erosion. At a much 
later date the movement of a fault about 60 
miles long in the eastern part of this region 
resulted both in the formation of the Bitter- 
root Mountains, along whose summits the 
Idaho-Montana boundary line now extends, 
and the low Bitterroot Valley to the east- 
ward in western Montana. Little evidence 
of Pleistocene glaciation is to be found in 
the Clearwaters, whose peaks presently range 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet in height. The Bit- 
terroots, however, which are several thous- 
and feet higher were obviously subjected to 
intense glacial action. 
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“The Clearwater Mountains, therefore, as 
was pointed out by Van Dyke (1919) with 
regard to their insect fauna, represent a re- 
gion that is old in a biological sense, The 
area is characterized, climatically, both by 
relatively high precipitation and by high 
humidity (Orr, 1943). This is reflected in 
the vegetation which is of a rain-forest type, 
containing many species that are dominated 
along the humid Pacific Northwest coastal 
belt. The floral composition differs 80 
markedly from that to the east and south 
In the Rocky Mountains, as well as from that 
of the relatively arid Columbian Plateau to 
the west, that Pitelka (1941) referred to it 
as the Coastal-Montane Forest Ecotone, and 
Munro and Cowan (1947) named the north- 
ward extension of this same rain forest, in 
southeastern British Columbia, the Colum- 
bilan Forest Biotic Area. Its existence, 
therefore, seems likely to have been a signifi- 
cant factor responsible for the eastward ex- 
tension of the ranges of at least a few species 
of birds, such as the Vaux swift, chestnut- 
backed chickadee, and Townsend warbler. 
To be sure, none of these species is con- 
fined to the coastal and inland rain forests 
in the Pacific Northwest, but it is here that 
their populations are principally centered.” 

The preservation of such a region is in 
my opinion a sacred duty of the Forest Serv- 
ice as well as the people of the United 
States. In California we have seen too 
much of the permanent destruction of 
watersheds by unnecessary logging and road 
construction. To have this happen to the 
beautiful Selway drainage, which is so im- 
portant to steelhead and salmon, would in- 
deed be a great tragedy. 

I am enclosing copies of my two publica- 
tions on this region and would be glad to 
provide you and/or members of your com- 
mittee with additional copies if it would be 
desirable. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T. ORR, 
Associate Director. 


Lowell Businessman Fights Free Trade 
Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several months, a Lowell, Mass., 
businessman, Allan L. Levine, has been 
waging a campaign against enactment of 
legislation implementing the recent 
Canadian-American free trade agree- 
ment on automobiles. 

Levine, who is executive vice president 
of Towers Motor Parts, Corp., is con- 
cerned that the parts imported duty free 
for new cars may end up as replacement 
parts and threaten the replacement 

parts industry in this country. 

A recent article in the Lowell Sun de- 
scribed Mr. Levine’s activities to help 
amend or defeat this legislation. Under 
unanimous consent I include it in the 
RECORD: 

LOWELL BUSINESSMAN FIGHTS FREE TRADE 

Pact 

WasHrNrON.—A Lowell businessman con- 
tinued his fight in Washington yesterday 
against the recent Canadian-American free 
trade agreement on automobiles. 
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Allan L. Levine, of 805 Andover Street, 
executive vice president of Towers Motor 
Parts Corp., told the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that the agreement “poses a definite 
threat to the continued existence of the in- 
dependent replacement parts industry.” 

Levine and Harold T. Halfpenny, a Chicago 
lawyer, contended that the agreement would 
let the big automobile corporations set up 
plants in Canada and import duty free re- 
placement parts that are now produced 
mainly in the United States. 

The agreement does not apply to auto- 
motive. parts to be used as replacements in 
cars already in use, but Levine said “there 
is no guarantee that parts imported duty 
free for original equipment would not end 
up in replacement market.” 

Levine is president of the Automotive 
Service Industry tion, a national 
trade organization representing 5,000 inde- 
pendent manufacturers and distributors of 
spare parts. His testimony yesterday was the 
second time this year he has urged Congress 
to reject the agreement. Last April he told 
the House Ways and Means Committee that 
the agreement would lead to a “a Govern- 
ment-sponsored competitive advantage for 
the Big Three—General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler.” 


Home Rule Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, the church has moved to apply its 
moral and ethical standards to the world 
in which it lives and to the social events 
of that world. Christians and Jews alike 
in the District of Columbia have gone on 
record in support of restoration of local 
self-government for the city of Wash- 
ington. The Washington diocese of the 
Episcopal Church is no exception and, 
with leave granted, I insert their recent 
statement and resolution on behalf of 
home rule into the RECORD: 

Home RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
DIOCESE OF WASHINGTON, 
MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, 
Washington, D.C., September 3, 1965. 

Attached Is copy of a resolution in support 
of home rule for the District of Columbia, 
which was passed overwhelmingly at the 
convention of this diocese on May 3, 1965. 

Vitally important to the success of local 
self-government is that the home rule bill, 
as finally passed by the Congress, include 
provision for an annual Federal contribution 
to be paid automatically by the U.S. Treasury 
to the city government, as compensation for 
loss of tax revenue due to the extensive Fed- 
eral property holdings in the District. In 
this respect, as well as in the case of other 
provisions, this diocese gu the home 
rule bill which passed the US, Senate on 
July 22, 1965. 

It is requested that this statement, and 
attachment, be made a part of the record 
of the hearings of the District Committee, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Rev. GIN LAND R. GORDON, 
Chairman, Department of Social Rela- 


Mrs, Morac MACLEOD SIMCHAK, 
Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
‘Department of Social Relations. 


September 20, 1965 


A RESOLUTION CONCERNING HOME RULE FOR 
THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is in the process of considering home rule for 
the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas the Diocese of Washington of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is primarily in 
the city of Washington; and 

Whereas the diocese, its parishes, separate 
congregations, and missions having full 
knowledge of the necessity of complete par- 
ticipation by the voting community in the 
democratic processes; and being desirous of 
assuming its responsibility in the develop- 
ment and fruition of that participation; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has seen fit to pass and the States have rati- 
fied the 24th amendment, giving all citizens 
the right to vote for President and Vice 
President; and 

Whereas this amendment provided a more 
direct approach to participation by more of 
the people in their government: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of 
Washington meeting this 3d day of May 1965, 
supports home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbla; be ft further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the con- 
vention of the Diocese of Washington be in- 
structed to send a copy of this resolution to 
the President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to the lead- 
ers of both parties, and to such other Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as he may deem appropriate. 


Congress Notes the Service of Former 
Assistant Treasury Secretary James A. 
Reed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to join my colleagues, Congress- 
man Garmatz, of Maryland, and Con- 
gressman Tupper, of Maine, in noting 
the fine record of service by former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury James 
A. Reed, who has just returned to the 
private practice of law. 

Assistant Secretary Reed served in his 
capacity as overseer of the Bureau of 
Narcotics, the Bureau of Customs, and 
the U.S. Coast Guard for 4 years. His 
talents were recognized by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy, under whom Assistant 
Secretary Reed was appointed. His 
ability is known to many Members of 
the Congress as a result of his keen 
awareness of the role these agencies play 
in the Government. In particular, As- 
sistant Secretary Reed's performance is 
well known to the Members of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee, which has many jurisdictional inter- 
ests in these agencies. 

In accordance with the remarks made 
by Congressman Garmatz and Congress- 
man Tupper and others, I wish former 
Assistant Secretary Reed every success 
in his return to private life. 


September 20, 1965 


More Mature Clergymen Do Not Condone 
Breaking Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence entitled “More 
Mature Clergymen Do Not Condone 
Breaking Law”: 

More MATURE CLERGYMEN Do Nor CONDONE 
BREAKING Law 


(Eorron's Note.—The sermon referred to 
in the following article originally was pub- 
lished in the San Diego Union, issue of Au- 
gust 20, and has been widely reprinted 
throughout the United States.) 

It isn’t often that a clergyman has also 
had a successful career as a Government 
lawyer and in private business. Ministers 
have rarely had the opportunity to study the 
law of the land as was the experience of the 
Reverend Dr. Robert B. Watts of St. James- 
by-the-Sea Episcopal Church in La Jolla. 
A sermon delivered by Dr. Watts since the 
Los Angeles riots deplores the doctrine that 
it is all right to disobey an “unjust” law. 
The latter idea, enunciated by the Reverend 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., a Negro leader, 
has aroused considerable objection not only 
among clergymen but among laymen as well 
throughout the country. 

Dr. Watts graduated from Yale Law School, 
where he was editor of the Yale Law Jour- 
nal. He practiced law in Chicago and New 
York, and was chief assistant U.S. attorney 
in New York City for several years and served 
also as special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

-He was with the National Labor Relations 
Board for 9 years—from 1934 to 1943. For 
three of these he was general counsel of the 
Board and argued many of its cases in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He 
served also in business as vice president and 
general counsel of Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. and later with General Dynamics 
Corp. He was ordained in 1958 in the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Los Angeles. Dr. Watts, in his 
recent sermon, said: 

“There has been advanced by various 
Philosophical followers of Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., one of the most extraor- 
dinary suggestions ever made in Anglo-Saxon 
or American legal annals. As a mixture of 
sophistry and softheadedness, brewed by non- 


any individual citizen or group of citizens, 
after meditation, come to the conclusion that 
any law is unjust; and further conclude that 
if apprehended he or they are willing to ac- 
cept the penalty imposed for violation of the 
law—then it becomes morally justifiable ta 
break the law openly and notoriously. 

Ot course the worst thing about this 
doctrine is that there are no dividing lines 
in it. If it is valid for a small violation, it 
applies equally to a more serious one. Once 
you start this approach there is no stopping. 
It is like a roller coaster which nears the top 
of the track. Once you push it over a little 
bit, it plunges down all the way. 

“The amazing thing is that many clergy 
of this church, including both priests and 
bishops, have openly and officially accepted 
this doctrine. Episcopal clergymen have re- 
ceived written expressions of this doctrine 
for their guidance. And large numbers of 
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clergy of this and other communions have 
been sent, or have gone on their own voli- 
tion, to southern areas for the sole purpose 
of expressing racial concerns by open law 
defiance pursuant to this new assertion of 
moral right. 

“Finally, as sorely distressed Christians 
we see instance after instance of reluctance 
on the part of elected officials to meet law- 
lessness quickly and firmly lest there be an 
adverse effect upon their personal political 
careers at the ballot box. Thank God, not all 
our officials are of this character, but too 
many are.“ 

Dr. Watts declared it ought to be per- 
fectly clear that no persons, “however ex- 
alted he may be or regard himself, has the 
right to say that what was wrong before 
becomes morally right if the acting party is 
willing to be punished if caught.” 

He pointed out that clergymen have a duty 
not only to support the Constitution and 
laws of the land, but to reject the doctrine 
“of a morally justified civil disobedience.” 

There is widespread sentiment that clergy- 
men, as individual citizens, may express 
themselves freely on problems of human be- 
havior, but that ministers ought not to take 
part in sit-ins or lie-ins or in any mass pro- 
tests which can incite violence. 

It is apparent that many of the younger 
clergymen are taking the position that, since 
the objective is worthy, any method used 
to achieve it is permissible, whereas the 
clergymen of more mature years, irrespective 
of their sectarian affiliations, are arguing 
that clergymen have the same obligation as 
do other citizens to obey the law. 


Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center 
in Dade County, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation, H.R. 30, to 
provide for U.S. participation in the In- 
ter-Amercian Cultural and Trade Center 
in Dade County, Fla. 

Interama was established as a State of 
Florida agency in 1951 and the purpose 
of the agency is to do whatever may be 
necessary for the establishment, con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, and 
financing of an Inter-American Cultural 
and Trade Center in or near Miami, Fla., 
as a permanent enterprise. 

The character and purpose of Interama 
were outlined in 1951 by Dr. W. H. Walk- 
er, the first chairman of the organiza- 
tion, and a distinguished Floridian, who 
said: 

The worldwide Communist drive must be 
met by a stronger one for truth, freedom, and 
democracy. If communism continues to 
spread the next 5 years as it has the past 
5, a majority of the world’s population will 
be under Kremlin control, greatly enhancing 
the possibility of eventual Russian military 
victory. The nations of this hemisphere con- 
stitute a strong and unconquerable group if 
they will stand solidly together and restrain 
communism within their own borders. Un- 
less the United States can solidly cement its 
relations with the Latin American people, it 
is in a poor position to do so in other far- 
away countries. 


Interama is to be a permanent re- 
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minder of our Nation’s interest in our 
hemisphere—a living reminder of our 
belief in representative government and 
freedom for all people. This lasting 
memorial to the Americas will stand as 
a strong example to other nations in our 
desire for a permanent peace and secu- 
rity for our area and of the world. 

Iam hopeful the House will act favor- 
ably on this important project, which has 
had the backing of the last five Presidents 
of the United States, the Florida con- 
gressional delegation, the Governor and 
cabinet of Florida, the State legisla- 
ture, and the citizens of our State. 

In these days of continuing crisis in 
Latin America we need this concrete dis- 
play of the cultures of North and South 
America to stand not only as an example 
of our mutual desire for freedom, but also 
as a bulwark in our national defense 
effort. 

Participation by our Government will 
insure the success of Interama and assist 
the purpose of the undertaking as out- 
lined by Dr. Walker; meeting the Com- 
munist threat with truth, freedom, and 
democracy through this hemispheric 
illustration of solidarity. 


Partisan Elections in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important parts of the home 
rule bill that this body will consider on 
September 27 is the section amending 
the Hatch Act to permit participation 
in local elections by Federal employees 
residing in the District. 


The following editorial supporting this 
position was broadcast on September 15 
and 16, 1965, by WTOP here in Wash- 
ington: 

If the District of Columbia is to have par- 
tisan political elections, as called for in the 
administration's home rule bill, we can't see 
any alternative except to amend the Hatch 
Act. 

Under the present plan, Federal employees 
living in the District of Columbia would be 
entitled to participate in political manage- 
ment and campaigns in the election of a 
District mayor, the District delegate to Con- 
gress, and the members of the city council, 
This is true even though those offices would 
be filled by partisan candidates; that is, can- 
didates running under the Democratic and 
Republican labels. 


- If we are to have partisan elections, the 
Hatch Act amendment is indispensable to 
the process of democracy in this city. With- 
out it, self-government would be substan- 
tially handicapped. The Senate District 
Committee has made the point that the to- 
tal of potential electors in the District who 
are Federal employees may run as high as 35 
percent. The committee report asserts, “To 
foreclose participation of such a large pro- 
portion of the population from political 
activity would be to deny the District one of 
its major civic resources and deny participa- 
tion by a substantial percentage of the Dis- 
trlet's populace in its government.” 
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e have been strong fears expressed by 
some Congressmen, notably Representative 
ANCHER NELSEN, of Minnesota, that a Hatch 
Act amendment would expose the District to 
the political spolls system and invite politi- 
cal pressure and coercion. We presume that 
possibility exists. It should be guarded 
against. But it would be a considerably 
greater danger, we think, not to allow Fed- 
eral employees to engage in District of Co- 
lumbia political activity, on the grounds 
that full citizen participation is essential to 
the successful operation of District home 
rule. ‘ 
This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Urey 
speaking for WTOP. 


Let Habeas Corpus Be Worldwide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember 3 edition of Life magazine con- 
tained a plea for making the guarantee 
of the basic right of habeas corpus world- 
wide. This is an issue that has received 
a great deal of discussion in the legal 
profession, and by such noted jurists as 
Justice Brennan of the Supreme Court. 

This concern refiects a growing inter- 
est in international legal circles with the 
role of the individual in the guarantees 
of international law. This interest has 
been expressed in the European Court of 
Human Rights, and in the call at last 
week’s World Peace Through Law Con- 
ference here in Washington for a similar 
human rights mechanism in Latin 
America. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
fine editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. As Life points out: 

A world habeas corpus treaty would be a 
small part of an ideal world legal system, but 
it would be a concrete start. 


The article follows: 
Ler Haseas CORPUS Be WORLDWIDE 


Although a world governed by law is al- 
most everybody's hope, there is a sad gap be- 
tween this universal ideal and the readiness 
of sovereign nations to accept particular legal 
restraints. The World Court is chronically 
short of business. Even the United States, 
whose foreign policy is dedicated to world 
law, sets a bad example by reserving (via the 
Connally amendment) the right to refuse 
the Court's jurisdiction whenever we want. 
This gap between the theory and practice of 
world law is usually filled by vaporous rhet- 
oric or technical jargon. 

There is hope that the World Peace 
Through Law conference in Washington, to 
which 2,500 lawyers and jurists are wending 
from all around the world this month, may 
fill it with something more substantial. Part 
of the conference’s agenda will deal with the 
kind of international law the man in the 
street can understand, On its human rights 
panel will sit a Chicago lawyer named Luis 
Kutner, who used to be known as “the spring- 
man” because he built his practice on the 
aggressive use of habeas corpus pleas to get 
criminals out of jail. 

For years, Kutner has been arguing in 
learned monographs that habeas corpus (the 
safeguard against arbitrary detention) is the 
most basic of all human rights. In many 
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countries, not all of them totalitarian, thou- 
sands of individuals ait in jail right now 
on vague charges or none, without sen- 
tences and for indeterminate periods, for 
lack of this fundamental writ. The right 
to know what you are accused of and to a 
speedy trial is part of that right to life and 
liberty nailed down in English common law 
and our own Bill of Rights. 

Kutner has written an international ha- 
beas corpus treaty-statute which would 
set up special international courts to 
hear habeas corpus pleas from any- 
body in any signatory nation. The as- 
sumption of such a treaty is that 
every individual. is an. “international 
personality” (as Roscoe Pound called 
it), with rights against his own gov- 
ernment—an old notion that has been re- 
gaining acceptance through such bodies 
as the European Court of Human Rights. It 
is a notion that ought to be especially con- 
genial to the political heirs of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which claimed its 
famous rights on behalf of all mankind. 

A world habeas corpus treaty would be 
a small part of an ideal world legal system, 
but it would be a concrete start. 


The District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Urges Approval 
of Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation, parents and teachers of 
chiidren in our public schools are con- 
cerned with the kind of society in which 
children will: mature and with the 
quality of the education that prepares 
them for that society. 

The District of Columbia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is no exception. 
This organization speaks for a broad 
cross-section of the community. Its 
membership takes in the rich, the poor, 
the black, the white—all bound together 
by a common concern for the rearing and 
training of tomorrow’s citizens. 

Moved by that concern, the District 
of Columbia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, wrote to the House District 
Committee urging approval of home rule 
legislation. Soon the question of pass- 
age of home rule legislation will be before 
the House. I should like to cail the 
PTA’s appeal to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

District or COLUMBIA CONGRESS 

OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
August 18, 1965. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The District of Columbia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, represent- 
ing 50,000 members, has for many years, at 
each annual convention in May, affirmed its 
support for home rule for the District of 
Columbia. Self-government is so basic to 
the American philosophy that is is shocking 
to us that the residents of the District are 
denied this privilege and responsibility. 

Yes, we are aware of the responsibilities. of 
self-government, and the added responsibil- 
ity of protecting the Federal Interest as this 
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is the Nation's Capital. Yet, if we believe in 
democracy, then we must believe that the 
people of the District of Columbia are no dif- 
ferent from citizens all over this great coun- 
try and are fully capable of meeting these re- 
sponsibilities. Furthermore, to tee 
that the Federal interest is protected, ample 
safeguards may be provided tom: in-home rule 
legislation. 

As an organization representing the Dis- 
trict’s schoolchildren, our deep concern that 
District residents are deriled full citizenship 
is readily understandable. Certainly school 
classes in citizenship, civics, and American 
Government (a required course here in the 
District) would be more meaningful if our 
students knew, as they studied the theory of 
American democracy, that they, too, were 
being prepared to assume responsible citizen- 
ship—full citizenship—tin their city. 

Therefore, the District of Columbia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers strongly sup- 
ports self-government for the District of Co- 
lumbia—our hometown. Specifically, we 
support S. 1118 and urge that it receive your 
favorable report, including the definite pro- 
visions for the Federal payment te the an- 
nual District of Columbia budget. 

Respectfully, 5 
_ Grace C. BAISINGER, 
Mrs. William Balsinger, 
President. 


Dismissing the Five Mississippi Election 
Contests and Declaring the Returned 
Members Are Duly Entitled to Their 
Seats in the House of Representatives 


SPEECH 
or 


`- HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, a very care- 
ful consideration of the entire problem 
before us today, including the report and 
recommendations of the House Commit- 
tee on Administration causes me to ob- 
serve that, on a strict legal basis, the 
committee appears to be correct. Yet, 
for reasons hereinafter stated, I shall 
vote for recommittal. 

It is much like the filing of a general 
demurrer in a lawsuit. The demurrer to 
a petition says in effect that everything 
in the petition is admitted as true, but 
the petitioner still has no cause of ac- 
tion. This is the position in which the 
contestants find themselves in the Mis- 
sissippi case before the House. There 
was no opposing candidate running in 
four of the five congressional elections 
held under the same laws that elected 
presidential electors anda Senator. And, 
the challengers had no claim to election 
as they came into being through an un- 
authorized election which lasted 4 days 
and was even more one-sided than the 
election which sent our five Mississippi 
Representatives to the House. 

It is the responsibility of the House to 
sit as judges much like we would be re- 
quired to do if impeachment proceed- 
ings were brought against a President. 
There is no appeal: 

The crux of the matter is simply this: 
If the qualifications of a Member of the 
House can be brought into issue by rea- 
son of an election which disfranchises 
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some part of the electorate contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
not 


sidered the notices of contest. 

The people of Mississippi, even those 
who are alleged to have acted improp- 
erly—yes, the people of the entire coun- 
try deserve to have their day in court— 
the court of representative government, 
in this case, the House of Representatives 
of the United States. Only a full and 
complete public hearing before the ap- 
propriate committee of the Congress 
would satisfy those who deplore disen- 
franchisement and cry for justice. 

So, as a judge, I would say, Demurrer 
Overruled.” Let us try the case on its 


Ment is ever to be irradicated from the 
American scene, the need is to dramatize 
the facts so that all persons will know 
that some American citizens were denied 
their constitutional rights. 

For these reasons, I support recommit- 
tal and, if this fails, I shall vote against 
the resolution, as amended, particularly 
since the amendment strikes from the 
Tesolution that the five Congressmen 
were “entitled to their seats.” This just 
makes the resolution more technical and 
would make final action, if the resolution 
Were adopted, nothing more than a re- 
fusal to meet the issue at this time. 

If, perchance, these remarks fall into 
the hands of some of my constitutents 
who find me a bit legalistic—somewhat 
judicial—may I remind them that today 
Was the first time my duties required me 
to sit as judge and jury. 


The Retirement of Hon. Eugene M 
Zuckert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Eugene M. Zuckert is retiring this 
month as Secretary of the Air Force, and 
I want to take this opportunity to com- 
Ment, both as a Member of Congress and 
as a chairman of a subcommittee which 
has worked closely with Mr. Zuckert, on 
his activities the past 4% years. 

During the past 10 years investigating 
availability of government information, 
the subcommittee which I head has 
looked into dozens of information prob- 
lems involving the Air Force. In recent 
years the Air Force has adopted many 
improvements in its information prac- 
tices, and I believe Secretary Zuckert de- 
Serves a large measure of the credit for 
these improvements. 

Air Force officials under Mr. Zuckert's 
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direction have been readily accessible 
to the subcommittee and its staff. They 
have given the most careful considera- 
tion to the recommendations which the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee has adopted as a result of the sub- 
committee’s investigations. And they 
have made extensive efforts to put these 
recommendations into effect. Mr. Zuck- 
ert is to be commended for the coopera- 
tive atmosphere created under his ad- 
ministration. 

There are two major Air Force instal- 
lations in my congressional district and, 
as a Member of Congress, I have experi- 
enced all of the problems which can be 
expected from extensive Federal activi- 
ties in a local community. I have found 
the Air Force officials under Secretary 
Zuckert most receptive to suggestions 
from the community and most interested 
in putting into practice the principles of 
good management for which Mr. Zuckert 
stands. 


A Socially Isolated Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, 
months ago a small Michigan commu- 
nity gained the attention of the national 
press due to the Economic Opportunity 
Act. A dispute arose about whether or 
not the community—yYpsilanti, Mich.— 
was in a sufficient state of poverty to 
qualify for assistance under the poverty 
program. Those who favored a com- 
munity action program for Ypsilanti 
described the community as being so- 
cially isolated.” Opponents of the pro- 
gram protested that a community that 
was & 10-minute automobile ride from 
the University of Michigan and less than 
a half hour from Detroit is hardly so- 
cially isolated. 

An article in the New York Times on 
September 16 should satisfy the pro- 
ponents of the poverty program that 
Ypsilanti will no longer be “socially iso- 
lated.” The article described plans 
being made to build a $2.5 million Ypsi- 
lanti Greek Theater. Scheduled to open 
in July 1966, the amphitheater will seat 
1,900 people. How could a socially iso- 
lated community like Ypsilanti expect 
to utilize such a cultural center? The 
answer was provided by Mrs. Clara 
Owens the president of the theater 
group’s board of directors: 

She said the Michigan city was “a good 
place” for such venture because it was “in 
the center of a tremendous population— 
about 5 million.” “We are 10 minutes from 
Ann Arbor, 30 minutes from Detroit, 45 
minutes from Toledo and about 1 hour from 
Lansing,” she continued. “Moreover, we 
have more than three-quarters of a million 
high school and college students within a 
radius of 60 miles.” 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the entire article 


describing the Ypsilanti Greek Theater 
in the Recon at this point: 
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YPSILANTI PLANS A GREEK THeatren—$2.5 
MrnLrow Proyecr Is SET—ALEXIS SOLOMOS 
To Dmrcr 


(By Louis Calta) 
If Alexis Solomos has his way—and he is 
confident that he will—ancient Greek drama 
will come alive from American audiences next 


, pausing 
yesterday after his arrival on the Queen 
Elizabeth, said he hoped to “present Greek 


lion, 1,900-seat amphitheater. 

The theater will be built on a city-owned 

site adjacent to the Huron River. It will be 
enclosed, heated, and air conditioned. . — 
Weese, architect for the W. 
Stage and the Orlando (Fla.) 8 has 
designed it along “classic Greek lines.” 
Work on the venture is expected to start 
in October. The opening is scheduled for 
next July. 


PATTERSON AND ELDER TO HELP 


Tom Patterson, founder of the Stratford 
(Ontario) Shakespeare Festival, will be exe- 
cutive director of the new theater but will 
continue as planning consultant for Canada’s 
first permanent Shakespearean theater. El- 
don Elder, Broadway scenic designer, will act 
as theater consultant to-Mr. Weese. 

Mr. Solomos, who has staged several off- 
Broadway productions, said that he was “very 
excited” about returning to the United 
States. He held high hopes for the Michigan 
theater season, which is to become an annual 
event. 

He explained that students from Eastern 
Michigan University would participate as ap- 
prentice performers and technicians, but that 
the bulk of the acting company would be 
professional. Students will take part in the 
productions as part of their drama courses. 

We hope to make it not just another sum- 
mer festival but an international center of 
Greek drama,” he said. 


For example, look at the 
popularity of ‘Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?" It brings out the various inner 
truths in a savage manner just as the an- 
cients did.” 

Mr. Solomos said that until 15 years ago 
ancient drama was unknown to the general 
public even in Greece. 

“But when we started working on them 
we realized how much uneducated people 
got a kick out of them. The wisdom, poetry, 
and human experience in Greek theater is 
—.— the American public can under- 
8 

S K 
because he was bored with doing the same 
thing every year in Greece.“ He said he 
planned to remain in Michigan for 1 or 2 
years. 

The Ypsilanti Greek Theater is the brain 
child of Mrs. Clara Owens, a 58-year-old high 
school teacher of English, who is president 
of the theater group's board of directors. 

Mrs. Owens said yesterday that the idea 
for a classic theater in Ypsilanti occurred 
to her 2 years ago. “I decided it was high 
time we had a restoration of Greek culture 
and drama in the United States.” 

She said the city was “a good 
place” for such a venture because it was “in 
the center of a tremendous population— 
about 5 million.” “We are 10 minutes from 
Ann Arbor, 30 minutes from Detroit, 45 
minutes from Toledo, and about 1 hours from 
Lansing,” she continued. “Moreover, we 
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have more than three-quarters of a million 
high school and college students within a 
radius of 60 miles.” 

About $200,000 has already been donated 
to the project Mrs. Owens said, and she ex- 
pressed confidence that the total amount 
needed will be raised. Spyros Skouras has 
agreed to serve on the group’s board of direc- 
tors, as has Joe Nederlander, theater owner. 
Judith Anderson and Melina Mercourl have 
offered to appear at the theater. 


I Never Will Order Retreat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recor a translation of 
the letter written by Gen. Elias Wessin y 
Wessin of the Dominican Republic on 
September 10, 1965, after his expulsion 
from his country, to Dr. Hector Garcia 
Godoy, provisional president of the 
Dominican Republic. This letter was 
translated by Jules Dubois, the Chicago 
Tribune’s Latin American correspondent, 
and was carried in a recent issue of the 
Tribune. 


The American people are deeply con- 
cerned about events in the Dominican 
Republic. I have contacted the Depart- 
ment of State for their report on the 
ouster of General Wessin y Wessin in an 
attempt to help clarify and untangle the 
numerous conflicting reports on this 
matter. 

2 general's letter follows: 

A few hours after having arrived in this 
city of Miami, I am writing this letter to you 
in order to make clear in precise and defini- 
tive form my position regarding the recent 
events in which I have been involved. 

The Dominican people are conscious that, 
thanks to my loyalty during the grave events 
that began April 24, our country in these 
moments is not totally dominated by com- 
munism. 

An elemental sense of honor as an army 
Officer prevents me from accepting the post 
of consul general in Miami from a govern- 
ment that has used foreign troops to send 
me by force into exile. I communicated this 
to Generals Alvim and Palmer when they 
told me I was consul in Miami. 

The afternoon when Generals Alvim and 
Palmer told me that I had to go and a 
lieutenant of the American Army prevented 
me from going to my house to collect my 
clothes and my passport, I had a firm con- 
viction not to serve your government, 
neither in the consulate of Miami nor in any 
other post. 

Never would I have imagined that an 
army officer of my rank would have been 
taken to the in full uniform and 
tossed out of the country with a bayonet 
at his back. 

(Nore.—By this General Wessin does not 
mean that he was literally prodded by a bay- 
onet, but that troops with guns and fixed 
bayonets formed the security guard that ac- 
companied him.) 

The North American officials who ordered 
my exit from Dominican territory in such a 
humiliating manner have given the coup de 
grace to the fight for democracy in America. 

the impact that this action by the 
the OAS and the Government of the United 
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States will have on the Latin American mili- 
tary men. 

Do you believe that the Latin American 
military men will be disposed to fight com- 
munism -when they know that the pay- 
ment for fulfillment of their duty will be 
expulsion from their country and the loss 
of their military career? 

When the North American troops arrived 
in the Dominican Republic—after the men 
under my command had received the brunt 
of the attack from a Communist mob drunk 
with vengeance and death never imagined 
that the same troops, making common cause 
with the enemies of democracy, would kick 
me out of my country in a manner so harsh 
for those who say that they are the leaders 
in the fight for survival of the western 
world, 

I have arrived In Miami without passport, 
without money, and with a suit that the 
officers of Fort Amador gave me in Panama, 
but I preserve my dignity and my name. The 
men who fight for an idea cannot be de- 
stroyed, and, although they may be (de- 
stroyed) physically, that idea would remain 
unchanged. 

I have always been an honest officer and 
that the North American intelligence services 
know, for they have scoured all the banks of 
the world seeking some evidence with which 
to stain my reputation. 

In these moments I have had to dismantle 
my home, to sell my furniture and my house, 
and to separate myself from my family. I 
only possess (in order to maintain that 
home, which I will have to organize anew in 
exile) the pension to which I have a right 
after 21 years of service in the armed forces 
of my country. 

My departure from the country augurs 
grave events for the cause of democracy. 
What Dominican military man who has self- 
respect will be disposed to assume responsi- 
bilities when communism launches its final 
attack against our fatherland? 

Presently the world fights for its survival 
against the Communist lash and it is neces- 
sary for men of profound convictions to as- 
sume the defense of democracy. Those men 
cannot be destroyed in order to satisfy polit- 
ical ambitions or in order to appease com- 
munism without leading us to total de- 
struction, 

The departure from my country will be a 
shameful page for the political history of the 
Dominican Republic and for the rulers who, 
like you, are responsible for it. No Domini- 
can can remain insensible before such a 
monstrous act, and the day will come when 
the truth will open a path against betrayal 
and deceit. 

I reiterate to you that I cannot accept the 
appointment of consul general in Miami be- 
cause it would be to put myself at the service 
of a government that has betrayed Domini- 
can democracy and would constitute disloy- 
alty to the brave soldiers and officers who 
accompanied me in those tragic days in which 
blood spilled over the soil of our fatherland. 

To those soldiers and officers of the armed 
forces; I cannot betray you, because it would 
be an act of cowardice. To the Dominican 
people: I cannot abandon you, because it 
would be to abjure the ideals of Duarte, 
Sanchez, and Mella. To American democ- 
racy: I cannot turn my back on you, be- 
cause it would be to open the doors to com- 
munism in order to administer the death 
blow to our system of life. 

We are going to say the same thing as 
Gen. Juan Sanchez Ramirez in the battle of 
Palo Hincado, when he defeated the troops 
of Emperor Napoleon: 

“Death to the soldier who turns his face 
around. Death to the drummer who beats 
retreat. Death to the officer who so orders, 
even if it were myself.” 

And I, Mr. President, never will order re- 
treat. My brave soldiers and officers, my 
dear Dominican people, my sacred fatherland 
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will always find me on the line of duty 
against the traitors who try to deliver us to 
an ideology that represents an enslaving and 
brutal 

I hope that the North American Govern- 
ment does not commit new errors and under- 
stands that the best system to contain the 
advance of communism is not by sacrificing 
democratic officers. Iam confident that the 
United States can break up that net of in- 
filtrators who conspire against liberty from 
their own territory and on many occasions 
from the very offices that handle interna- 
tional affairs. 

In publicly criticizing the action against 
me, it is not my purpose to furnish ammuni- 
tion to communism in order to attack the 
United States. I want it made clear that I 
repudiate the action of those bad North 
Americans who are causing the prestige of 
that great nation to be lost, and I am con- 
fident that soon there will be a healthy rec- 
tification with regard to the mistaken policy 
that has been followed in my country. 

Remember, Mr. President, that committing 
injustices against the military and the dem- 
ocratic people of our fatherland will make it 
difficult for you to face the Communist con- 
spiracy. If you should do that, you would 
have to maintain the presence of foreign 
troops in our country permanently, and that 
would be the equivalent definitely to deliver 
our sovereignty. 

ELIAS WESSIN Y WESSIN. 


Washington’s Bad Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1955 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week a series of events unfolded in the 
Dominican Republic that will ultimately 
be understood by all objective observers 
as a low mark in U.S. diplomatic activity 
and a substantial defeat for peace and 
freedom to which the American public 
is dedicated. 

As the complete foreign policy collapse 
of the Johnson administration becomes 
more evident, the objective newspapers 
of our country are performing a great 
public service in honestly reporting to 
the citizens on matters of truth in pres- 
ent foreign affairs. A notable editorial 
of this nature appeared in this morn- 
ing's Chicago Tribune, which I place 
in the Recorp at this point: 


From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, Sept, 20, 
1965) 


Wasuincton’s Bap Farrn 


The enforced exile of Brig. Gen. Elias Wes- 
sin y Wessin has handed the Communists a 
quadruple victory in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The gunboat diplomacy employed by 
the United States in the Caribbean in the 
twenties and early thirties has now been re- 
placed by the airborne diplomacy of the 
sixties. And its use to whisk Wessin out 
of the country on the night of September 9 
will long be remembered by anti-Communist 
Dominicans, for there is no record that any 
Communist has been forcibly ejected or will 
be booted out by the OAS or the United 
States from that troubled Caribbean land. 

The Communists not only pressured pro- 
visional President Hector Garcia-Godoy to 
retire Wessin from the army but they com- 
pelled him—because of the reluctance of the 
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Dominican armed forces chief to undertake 
the task—to use the U.S. Army, which com- 
prises seven-eighths of the strength of the 
inter-American peace force, to do the dirty 
work, 

The anti-Communist military leader ex- 
posed himself to a charge of insubordination 
when he moved his tanks and troops, with- 
out authorization from the Dominican army 
chief of staff, back to his fortress at the San 
Isidro base. This gave Garcla-Godoy, the 
OAS, and the United States the pretext they 
sought to split the support of the Dominican 
chiefs of staff away from Wessin. The major 
objective, though, was to get his scalp to 
appease the Communists so they would 
quickly surrender their arms. 

A third triumph for the Communists was 
that Gen. Hugo Panasco Alvim of Brazil, 
the commander in chief of the inter-Ameri- 
can peace force, whose participation with 
his brothers-in-arms last year prevented a 
Communist takeover in that giant country, 
had to execute the order delivered to him 
in writing by Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
to boot an anti-Communist military leader 
out of the Dominican Republic. 

And, finally, they were able to induce the 
OAS and the United States to become an 
accomplish in the violation of the institu- 
tional act which they had devised, prohibit- 
ing the deportation, and allowing the free- 
dom to return home, of any Dominican 
citizen. 

The first sentence of article 26 of the in- 
Stitutional act reads: “No Dominican will be 
expelled from the country.” There are no 
exceptions in the rest of the article or in 
the entire text. 

Paragraph 2 of the act of Dominican rec- 
Onciliation, which was signed by the ad hoc 
committee of the OAS as well, reads: 

“The parties accept the institutional act 
resulting from this agreement as the con- 
stitutional instrument under which the pro- 
Visional government will exercise its func- 
tions. No previous constitution will have 
effect during the existence of the institu- 
tional act, the text of which is annexed to 
this agreement.” 

One has yet to hear any howls of com- 
Plaint by the Communists, leftists, and bleed- 
ing heart liberals about the violation of 
that institutional act in the Wessin case. 
Had it been a Red who had been deported, 
then the well-organized and well-oiled Com- 
munista, leftists, and bleeding heart liberal 
Propaganda machinery would still be grind- 
ing out worldwide protests and publishing 
Paid advertisements signed by intellectuals. 

Those groups claim that they campaign 
for the restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment, but they convenlently close their eyes 
and zipper their lips whenever an anti-Com- 
munist is the victim of a constitutional 
Violation. 


New York State Attorney General Indi- 
cates Concern Over Trading Stamp 
Abuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


Or NEW YORK 
IN-THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am grat- 
ified by the assistance provided by the 
attorney general of the State of New 
York, the Honorable Louis J. Lefkowitz, 
in pursuing the informal discussions I 
recently held in New York City. 

Attorney General Lefkowitz has long 
championed the protection of the con- 
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sumer and is to be commended for his 
diligence in initiating a consumer fraud 
division in the New York State Attorney 
General’s office. At his instruction Mr. 
Barnett Levy, chief of the bureau of 
consumer frauds and protection, par- 
ticipated in a discussion with the es- 
teemed chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee [Mr. CELLER], my colleague [Mr. 
Resnick] and myself in New York City 
on September 10, 1965, and read a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. Lefkowitz. The 
statement points out irregularities in the 
practices of some unscrupulous trading 
stamp operators and the need for some 
regulatory action to control such prac- 
tices. With leave granted I include Mr. 
Lefkowiiz’ statement in the RECORD: 

The consumer has a high stake in the 
trading stamp business. Statistics recently 
made available by the Trading Stamp Insti- 
tute indicate that trading stamps are being 
saved by 40 million American families at the 
rate of $950 million worth of stamps per 
year, based on 1964 surveys. 

In New York the trading stamp has be- 
come an accepted part of our way of life. 
It is a rare purchase in which the consumer 
does not find himself investing in trading 
stamps. 

Our primary concern must be to safeguard 
this interest and investment by the consumer 
in trading stamps and their redemption. 

The enormous scope of the trading stamp 
company business, and the absence of specific 
statutory protective and preventive meas- 
ures, has attracted. an unscrupulous fringe 
element whose only purpose is to make an 
easy dollar at the expense of the public. In 
other Instances, and even in the absence of 
patent larcenous intent, the economic fallure 
of individuals and firms operating as trad- 
ing stamp companies has entailed substantial 
monetary loss to the consumer. 

I make these statements based upon ex- 
periences of the bureau of consumer frauds 
and protection which I have established in 
the State department of law. 

One judicial proceeding which my office 
instituted Involves a grocery chain with out- 
lets throughout the Metropolitan New York 
City area. It operated a trading stamp com- 
pany as its 100-percent owned subsidiary, 
and defaulted on redemption of at least 
250,000 books of trading stamps worth ap- 
proximately a half-million dollars. At the 
time of default, the merchandise in posses- 
sion of the redemption centers amounted to 
about $35,000. Of course the public never 
knew the trading stamp company was a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the grocery 
chain. ) 

In another action, my office moved against 
2 food chains when complaint was made 
to us that about 500 gift orders remained 
unredeemed. The trading stamp company 
was an out-of-State corporation, and the 
issuing food chains had agreed to bear the 
sole burden of redeeming stamps held by 
their customers. Poor financial condition 
made this redemption impossible, and the 
stamp holders found themselves without 
recourse. 

As the result of complaints from con- 
sumers who found themselves unable to re- 
deem trading stamps, my office took action 
in several other cases involving trading 
stamp companies operated by individuals 
and corporations, both locally and out of 
State. 

At both the 1964 and 1965 sessions of the 
legislature, I recommended legislation pro- 
viding for the regulation and control of trad- 
ing stamp companies. Unfortunately. neither 
bill was passed, but I believe that legisla- 
tion is necessary to protect the consumer in 
this field and I plan to recommend a bill 
to the 1966 session. A bill not recommended 
by my office was passed, but it was vetoed by 
the Governor mainly on the ground that it 
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appeared more designed to benefit trading 
stamp companies than the public. 

The legislation that I will recommend 
would require trading stamp companies to 
file a registration statement accompanied by 
a bond, the amount of which would be de- 
termined by the company’s gross income. 

Provision would be made that If the trad- 
ing stamp company defaults in the redemp- 
tion of its coupons, the secretary of state, 
under certain circumstances, could request 
the attorney general to seek the appoint- 
ment of a receiver who, in turn, would pay 
the bona fide holders of these stamps out 
of the funds of the trading stamp com- 
pany's bond. Failure of stamp companies 
to register would be deemed a fraudulent 
practice and would empower the secretary of 
state to request the attorney general to 
apply to the court for an injunction against 
the companies, restraining them from doing 
business within the State. 


The Jewish Holidays 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, next 
Sunday night, September 26, marks the 
beginning of the Jewish High Holidays 
of Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. 
Today I would like to pay special tribute 
to these High Holy Days by joining with 
my colleagues here in the House to ex- 
tend to all people of the Jewish faith my 
sincere wishes for a happy and pros- 
perous new year. 

The high holidays usher in the year 
5726 on the Jewish calendar. Rosh 
Hashanah, the new year, begins a 10- 
day period of repentance which culmi- 
nates in Yom Kippur, the day of atone- 
ment. These are solemn and holy 
days—a time for fasting, prayer, and 
personal meditation between man and 
God. On these high holy days, Jews 
all over the world pause to reexamine 
their lives, to thank God for the gifts 
which He has bestowed upon them, to 
ask His forgiveness for the sins which 
they have committed during the preced- 
ing year, and to pray for His under- 
standing and guidance so that they may 
profit from their errors. 

It goes without saying that no one can 
plan for his future until he examines 
and understands his past. No one can 
take on further responsibility before he 
begins to fulfill his present obligations. 
The spirit of the Jewish holidays units 
men of all faiths by calling upon them 
to look inward and upward—within 
themselves and up to God—in order to 
open the way for a richer and fuller 
existence. In these times of world con- 
flict and unrest, it is my sincere hope 
that the spirit of these holidays will ex- 
tend to men everywhere and that the 
sound of the shofar will call upon all 
mankind to reexamine their lives and to 
pray to God for His understanding and 
guidance. 

Judaism is the religion which first en- 
visaged social justice and preached the 
sanctity and dignity of human life. Too 
often these age-old teachers are forgot- 


joint together in the coming 
accept their responsibility to God and 


May you be inscribed, once again, in the 
book of life for a good new year. 


Pittsburgh’s Headstart Against Poverty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions I have pointed to the 
Pittsburgh antipoverty program as 3 
pattern for other cities experiencing dif- 
ficulties with their programs. An excel- 
lent report on the Pittsburgh experience 
was published in the Pittsburgh Courier, 
September 18, 1965. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

PrrrssurcH’s Heapstart AGAINST POVERTY— 
Many Services AVAILABLE TO EIGHT PRIOR- 
Iry GROUPS 

(By Toki Schalk Johnson) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa—How did Pittsburgh's 
antipoverty program get such a headstart on 
the rest of the Nation’s projects? Why did 
Mayor Joseph Barr’s Committee on Human 
Resources win the plaudits of Sargent 
Shriver, Congressman WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
and other distinguished citizens just 4 
months after it became a reality? 

First, it was well planned before it reached 
the opening stage. A committee comprising 
the mayor, president of city council, an at- 
torney, a bank vice president, a union vice 
president, a Catholic priest, a Baptist min- 
ister, a Presbyterian minister, a judge, a citi- 
ven’s group official, an urban redevelopment 
director, two corporation officials, and State 
Secretary of Labor and Industry William P. 
Young, worked 9 months arranging and re- 
arranging the initial program which event- 
ually became the Mayor's Committee on 
Human Resources, Inc. 

Second was the important factor of their 
choice for an executive director. Thirty- 
two-year-old David G. Hill, himself a Pitts- 
burgher born in the Hill, was the man they 
chose to head the most constructive, dy- 
namic, far-reaching project this city, and the 
Nation, had ever known. 

Of the eight centers now operating in the 
city, we chose the two offices in the Hill 
District for a closer look at the projects 
underway. 

Last week we told you of the activities at 
the employment center at 1919 Centre Ave- 
nue, headquarters for the Hill District Youth 
Corps. Since then, attention has been 
focused on a job camp in Arizona, where the 
boys are marooned in a bleak, arid desert, 10 
miles from the nearest town (two pool halls, 
taverns, soft drink emporiums) with no 
planned recreation, not enough staff, and the 
boys are desperately unhappy, according to 
the TV feature. 

Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania boys have 
been sent to Kilmer, N.J., and Blue Jay, Pa. 
And, to Hill's executive assistant, 
Mrs. Patricia Rieker, the boys are doing very 
well indeed. 
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Pittsburgh's pllot program according to the 
enthused Sargent Shriver, will get $94 mil- 
lion to keep its multitude of programs going, 
and to add more necessary features to those 
being planned. 

Director Hill and his three-man commit- 
tee, Kiernan F. Stenson, director of opera- 
tions and David E. Epperson, assistant direc- 
tor of operations, have developed a program 
that involves some 2,000 people in policy- 
making committees within the eight priority 
neighborhoods now operating. Through 
these 2,000, thousands more are in touch with 
the basic structure of the program. 

Thus, the in-depth project does what few 
others have ever done; it has included in its 
program planning, the people who are di- 
rectly involved, and who know exactly what 
their neighborhood needs, and wants. 

The public has heard mainly of the top po- 
sitions in the mayor's committee. It has 
failed to learn about the professional con- 
sultants from the DPW and the State employ- 
ment bureau, and the subprofessionals are 
unheard of completely. The subprofessionals 
work in the area of teacher aids for Head- 
start; for intensive family workers, health 
aids, neighborhood coordinator aids. Budg- 
eting, nutrition, both a part of the home- 
making service, also has subprofessionals in 
training to help the ill, the elderly, the neigh- 
bor who comes home from the hospital and 
needs temporary help. 

Of the two Hill District centers, the one 
at 2018 has the diversified services. Mrs. 
Mattie Addis, coordinator for the district, has 
been actively employed in neighborhood de- 
velopment for 20 years. A graduate of Ken- 
tucky State with a master’s degree from 
Western Reserve, Mrs. Addis is qualified for 
her position, and knows the many needs of 
the Hill through her work as a neighborhood 
worker during the past 9 years. Her com- 
passionate understanding goes a long way 
toward making the Hall District staff and 
its subprofessionals a confident working 
whole. 

Gathered at 2018 Centre, where Mrs. Addis 
has her office, are the Newcomer Services, 
family counseling, the DPW homemaker 
services, health, housing, social security and 
adult education, a board of education pro- 


gram. 

Assistant to Mrs. Addis is Charles Mikell. 
William Maxwell is the DPW consultant 
there. 

Mrs. Barbara Shore toid of the various 
services which includes the new and im- 
portant Newcomer Service, geared to the 
stranger within our gates. The Hill District 
and North Side have been said to have the 
largest migratory population in the city. 

Very often these families, either passing 
through, or investigating the possibilities of 
staying here, find themselves in an emergency 
situation. There may be a need for medical 
services; a housing problem; even temporary 
financial help may be had by the newcomer. 

Mrs. Shore also told about Arthur Burt who 
is a part time service worker at night and on 
Sundays at 2018, which means that the 
stranded family who finds itself without food 
or shelter in Pittsburgh overnight, may find 
their plight eased. Then there is a case 
worker available to the newcomer who has 
been in the city for less than a year. 

It is a frightening thing to be stranded in 
a strange city not knowing a soul to turn to, 
no money for food, nor a place to sleep. 
Sleeping on a bench, or in a bus station, or 
railroad waiting room is an unhappy ex- 
perience. 

With the establishing of 2018 Centre, a 
much needed service has been blocked in. 
Part of it is an aftermath of the Travelers 
Aid, but most of it is new. 

Mrs. Shore also called attention to the of- 
fice at Pasavant which deals with Pittsburgh 
family counseling. This may become the 
center of the counseling plan. 

But at 2018, there is health counseling with 

on cancer; guidance to resources 
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available to Hill citizens, which, after all, 
is the most important service. It could 
come under the head of communications, 
now the most important word in today's 
world. 

At 2018, Mrs. Adelaide Montgomery is sec- 
retary. 

Young Rose Marle Winston Is a volunteer 
at the center. A tiny girl and ardent 
worker, Rose Marie never misses a day at 
work in the pleasant, sunny office. 

How well are the employment centers op- 
erating? As of late July, some 4,100 applica- 
tions had been received, and 700 of them re- 
ferred to jobs. Three hundred were actually 
placed in jobs. 

The enthusiasm for the program was so 
intense, that the first days before the centers 
were opened, Job Corps applications were 
taken on the sidewalks, outside the yet un- 
opened office. 

In the hom services, welfare re- 
cipients are trained to aid the aged, the sick. 
to help neighbors discover the pleasure of 
redecorating their homes, and when neces- 
sary, learn how to really keep house. It is 
incredible for the average woman to think 
that there is anyone in the world who doesn't 
know how to keep house. 

They don't know about the underprivileged 
whose family earnings are less than $1,000 
ayear. They never heard of the unemployed. 
jobless either because of poor health, lack of 
a trade or because of discrimination. 

Presently there are 17 former public as- 
sistance recipients working in the home- 
making program. Almost 30 are now in 
training for the project. 

In July there were 232 subprofessionals 
engaged in Project Head Start, the phase of 
the antipoverty program best known to the 
public. There is an eye-arresting appeal to 
pictures of children, and somehow more of 
their pictures have reached the public than 
those involving adults. 

In the Headstart project there are 94 
professionals. During the past few months 
some 1,160 children in 58 centers received 
health, dental, hearing, and eye tests. To 
find these children, more than 2,000 homes 
in Pittsburgh were visited. 

Now with the Headstart program being 
planned to run through the year, in conjunc- 
tion with day-care centers, this project will 
not only fill a much-needed vacuum, but 
will give the children involved, a thorough 
preparation for primary school. It will liter- 
all be a head start toward a better educa- 
tion, a better chance to succeed in a world 
in which youth and education are synony- 
mous. 

Volunteer services have been proffered 
through WICS, the women's group which 
processes the applications for jobs made by 
girls. 

VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) 
has three workers in Pittsburgh out of the 
84 presently working in the country. A 

The work-study program now in effect 
seeks colleges which will agree to pay part 
of the cost of part-time employment for 
undergraduate or graduate students from 
low-income families, so that they may con- 
tinue school. Chatham College has 38 stu- 
dents in this program; Mt. Mercy has 26, 
with both schools expanding the program 
now with the new school year, 

This, in part, is what the mayor's Com- 
mittee on Human Resources Is doing. David 
Hill says there are more programs on the 

board. Yet even now with more 
to come, Hill's committee can reach out 
and touch thousands of Pittsburgh citizens, 
and know what they want, what they need. 
and why. The direct route to the minds 
and hearts of the people of this city has 
been found. For those who need jobs and 
have gotten them through the employment 
centers, David Hill and his staff, are literally 
sent from God. 
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To the parents of the children enrolled 
in Headstart, the schools are dreams come 
true. 

To the sick and poor who have had no hope 
for anything better, or for anyone to pay 
any attention to their ilis, the mayor’s com- 
mittee is a blessing. To have someone come 
and help them, to do small things for them, 
is a lift to the spirits. 

There may be some people in Pittsburgh 
Who don't know about the services available 
to them in their own city. These are the 
People who don't read the newspapers; they 
may not be able to buy a paper. But those 
few are being told; the news ls getting 
around, and the magic words are David Hill 
and the mayor's Committee on Human Re- 
sources, plus 1919 and 2018 Centre Avenue. 
The folks there will listen and if they can, 
do something. 

It is a ray of hope in a dismal land. 


Labor Day Sermon of the Reverend 
Lester H. Bill, First Methodist Church, 
South Bend, Ind., September 5, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, September 5, 1965, I had the 
Privilege of hearing an excellent ser- 
mon preached at the First Methodist 
Church, South Bend, Ind., by the Rever- 
end Lester H. Bill, associate minister, 

The Reverend Mr. Bill's sermon was 
Preached on Labor Sunday and is a dis- 
cussion of the relationship between the 
Christian faith and important social 
issues facing our country. 

I commend this sermon to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

(Sermon preached at First Methodist Church, 
South Bend, Ind. by Lester H. Bill, asso- 
ciate minister, Sunday morning worship, 
Sept. 5, 1965) 

“AT EASE IN Zion”—Amos 6:1 


The Prophet Amos lived 27 centuries ago, 
yet he speaks with specific meaning to the 
current conditions in our day. He was a 
layman, raised up by God to bring warning 
and judgment upon the organized religion of 
his time. He urged the need for repentance 
and renewal. The problems of man's inhu- 
Manity to man, barbaric, uncivilized be- 
havior of nations was his concern, but more 
chiefly the problems of idleness and ease, in- 
justice and exploitation, spiritual deadness, 
debauchery, unemployment, roused his in- 
dignation, Amos devoted nine-tenths of his 
message to the sins of civilization. 

Zion was the favorite name of the Israelite 
nation. They prided themselves on their 
Superior over other nations and in their ex- 
cellent religious ceremonies. The name 
Zion has come to be synonymous with the 
City of God. The actual fact was that Zion 
needed to keep its conscience awake and be 
concerned about the plight of its people. 
After addressing the glaring sins and gross 
defects of the world's problems of his day, 
Amos then focused his attention on beloved 
Zion. “Woe to those who are at ease in 
Zion and to those who feel secure on the 
Mountains of Samaria.” The people who oc- 
cupied these exalted positions were under a 
heavy responsibility. Soon judgment and 
exile were to descend upon them for their 
callousness, 
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“Let Judgment run down as waters, and 
righteousness like a mighty stream.” These 
were the words of the fiery prophet spoken 
to the people who professed to have a good 
hold upon God. Such a statement hit the 
religious structure of his day like 
a bolt of lightning. They rejected his coun- 
sel and ejected him from their hearing. His 
ministry was cut short by their refusal to 
listen. Nonetheless the swift hand of judg- 
ment carried the nation away into exile be- 
cause they paid no heed to the prophet’s 


"Woe to those who are at ease in Zion”, 
still rings down the centuries to us today. 
How complacent dare we get? How much 
apathy can we allow? How far can we per- 
mit our conscience to decline? 

ZION AND AMERICA 


An example of a situation which caught 
us unaware was the Watts riot in Los 
Angeles, a few weeks ago. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles had said that there 
‘was no racial problem in their city. Yet it 
had half a million Negro people, most of 
whom were living in ghettos. The Reverend 
K. Morgan Edwards of California has 
described the situation in these words: “At 
the last election the State voted proposition 
14 which presumably gave everybody the 
freedom to choose his own neighbors. In the 
minds of the white power structure that 
settled the matter. As they were taking the 
corpse off to the Negro Forest Lawn, the 
sleeping giant awakened and disturbed the 


gs. 

The Watts riot had no direct relation to 
the civil rights movement, and neither was 
it a sinister plot to overthrow our Govern- 
ment. It was a situation of rebellion against 
utter hopelessness. The population was 99 
percent Negro and had an unemployment 
rate of 34 percent. The population was 
overcrowded. More than 23 persons were liv- 
ing on an acre of land in Watts while in 
the city generally only 7 people lived on 
an acre. Watts is a ghetto and has the curse 
of most ghettos on it—injustice, raw poverty, 
chronic unemployment, despair, frustration, 
torment of body and soul, and utter boredom. 
A few years ago we heard a lot about “the 
dead end kids.” Now it is dead end people. 
Such is the plight of the ghetto—the inhabi- 
tants are stuck without a future. 

It Is time that we as Christians become 
aware of the sore conditions under which 
our fellow countrymen live. Other areas in 
our Nation are hotbeds for riots just as 
volatile as Watts. has more Negroes 
than the whole nation of Liberia, and they 
are discriminated against in education, hous- 
ing, and employment. Dare we be at ease 
in Zion? 

It is out of character for the church to be 
at ease. The policy of far too many churches 
has been merely to exist. As Francis Stevens, 
a Methodist attorney in Jackson, Miss., re- 
cently said in Concern, magazine: “Their 
slogan has been come weal or come woe our 
status is quo.” 

One of my fellow ministers was comment- 
Ing on his own situation. He is now reach- 
ing the middie years of his ministry. He has 
a good appointment, adequate salary, and a 
fine parsonage. His church is satisfied to 
maintain itself Just as it is and do nothing 
to renew or advance. He is really enjoying 
the fleshpots of Methodism,” and it Is a 
serious temptation to be at ease. This is a 
sad state of affairs in the church. 


THE PLACE OF LABOR 


This is Labor Sunday and we are reminded 
about the laboring people of our land. We 
remember in this regard that our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, was a worker. He had parted 
company with leisure and was wholly com- 
mitted to His mission. We are also remind- 
ed of the early church and its stress on dis- 
cipline and industry. The Apostle Paul says 
to the Thessalonians (II Thess. 3: 6-13) that 
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his life among them was never undisciplined, 
He had tolled and labored night and day “to 
avoid being the slightest expense to any of 
you.” He warned the Christians to keep 
away from those living in idleness. The best 
rule is: “If you do not work neither do you 
eat.” There were busybodies among them, 
too. They were those who did everyone's 
work except their own. Drones in the con- 
gregational beehive were not desirable. A 
few lazybones in the fellowship could undo 
much teaching. They were to get out in the 
morning and put their hands to the task and 
come home in the evening with the sweat of 
honest toll. “We are not here to dream and 
to drift. We have hard work to do and 
loads to lift.” 

The labor movement in our country has 
had a long struggle against exploitation and 
injustice. People who were willing to work 
have been used by employers and unscrupu- 
lous men of power who worked them long 
hours at poor pay under horrible conditions, 

It has been said, “There is a gray flannel 
cover on the American history book. The 
public schools which were founded to reform 
the worid have been bridled with sterile text- 
books which have standardized history. For 
example, in Akron, Ohio, the chamber of 
commerce gave $12,000 for the writing of the 
local history textbook and designed it to 
tell the chamber’s side of the American econ- 
omy. The book gave 54 pages to Akron rub- 
ber companies and only several lines to 
unions, saying they held meetings, despite 
the fact that two major international un- 
ions—the rubber workers and the chemical 
workers—were headquartered in the city. 

There is much we need to learn about the 
struggles of labor in our country. From the 
rebellion led by Nathaniel Bacon at the 
Jamestown Colony, and the election of John 
Hancock as Governor in Massachusetts by 
the small farmers and Boston workers, to 
the founding of our school system by Horace 
Mann, to Eugene V. Debs, the Hoosier labor 
leader, our history is full of stirring and 
meaningful activity. The sufferings and in- 
justices borne by the working people have 
played a vital part in the making of just 
laws and shaping public opinion toward a 
more righteous Nation. 

We cannot afford to be illiterate concern- 

ing the labor movement in our Nation’s 
history for it is the key to understanding 
a whole new set of problems that are rising 
up to face the workers of today and tomor- 
Tow. 
How are we to be informed and concerned 
as a church? The answer surely must lie in 
the direction of sterner disciplines for Chris- 
tians. We need to study, to pray, to worship 
and to witness. We need “eyeball to eye- 
ball” exposure to people and conditions 
around us and must not allow ourselves to 
be withdrawn into a closed society of our 
own making. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE NEW CITIZENSHIP 

My wife Jane, our son, Douglas, and I 
spent 18 days of our vacation this last month 
working with the Quakers building a com- 
munity center in the rural section of Mis- 
sissippi. After visiting the South last spring 
and participating in the march to Montgom- 
ery. I felt God wes moving people in new 
and creative ways. Furthermore I felt im- 
pelled to continue to do something and to 
learn more about the great revolution that 
is taking place in our country. 

It was under this conviction that we joined 
with the Quakers in a project of reconcilia- 
tion and reconstruction in Mississippi where 
there is so much need for development among 
the people. 

We discovered a new area of American 
life coming into a new phase of citizenship 
and responsibility. In Mississippi it is some- 
thing like it was here in the Middle West 
100 years ago. People are finding themselves 
to be citizens in a great nation where there 
are opportunities for education, and for 
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vocation, and the chance to be real persons. 
We saw the values of the nonverbal witnesses 
of working together in identification and in- 
volvement with a people who seek a fuller. 
life. 

We worshiped in a church building replac- 
ing one which had been burned down last 
winter because of the civil rights activity 
centered there. The Mississippi Committee 
of Concern rebuilt the house of worship 
several months later. This committee is 
made up of people from the State of Mis- 
sissippi and other States and from various 
denominations, who in good will and gen- 
erosity have rebuilt more than a score of 
church buildings. Mr. Otho Williams, a 
prominent farmer and deacon in St. John's 
Baptist Church where we were gathered said, 
“The devil and the white man burned down 
our church, but God has seen fit to bring 
some of the best white people in the world 
here and rebuild our church, and we have 
been blessed more than we could ever have 
imagined.” 

NEED FOR AN ACTIVE CHURCH 

Until I saw firsthand the situation in Mis- 
sissippi and became acquainted by living 
among the people there I could never have 
believed what the conditions are. So, it 
seems to me, the church can only understand 
as it goes out of its way to communicate with 
and understand other people, people of mi- 
nority groups, people in other communities, 
people who have been bypassed by the 20th 
century, and discover who they are and how 
they feel. In this way can we find new life 
by giving ourselves away, and discover the 
real work of redemption. 

The church has tremenodus resources to 
send out work camps, observer groups, and 
teaching missions. First Methodist Church 
has already distinguished herself by the 
mission to Bolivia and the youth tours. We 
have people who have leadership ability and 
understanding who can carry through on 
such missions, There is opportunity through 
our Commission on Christian Social Con- 
cern, Commission on Missions and Commis- 
sin on Recreatin and Fellowship to extend 
ourselves in authentic encounters with the 
world outside our congregation. May the 
year ahead engage us in some new experi- 
ments in these concerns. 

Christ calis us today to share in His suffer- 
ings. He upbraided the cities of Chorazin 
and Bethsaida and pronounced woe upon 
them because they did not do any good works 
in response to His preaching among them. 
He denounced the Pharisees and Sadduccees 
as blind guides and hypocrites because they 
“tithed mint and dill and cummin, and 
neglected the weightier matters of the law, 
Justice, and mercy and faith.” 

He calls us today to bear other people’s 
burdens and make the Christian community 
foremost in the work of liberty and fustice 
for all. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Conn or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnec 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted In 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
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Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official rs of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rercorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
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Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—tThe Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension’ from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing In second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Lords of the Eagle Eye and Lion Heart 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIBORNE PELL 


OY RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert into the 
Appendix of the Record an epic poem 
entitled “Lords of the Eagle Eye and 
Lion Heart,” which was written by the 
Reverend Jessie Koewing Brown. 

Reverend Brown somehow finds time 
in her extremely busy life of Christian 
charity to write poetry about our Ameri- 
can heroes. She is a wonderful woman 
and a true Christian soldier who is con- 
tinuing the good works of the Reverend 
B. Carlton Brown, the founder of the 
Good Neighbor Mission of Rhode Island. 

It is my hope that both her poetry and 
her devotion to mankind will serve as 
inspiration to all of us. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LORDS or THE EAGLE EYE AND LION Heart 
(Lt. Col. L. Gordon Cooper, Jr. and Lt. Comdr. 

Charles Conrad, Jr., America Salutes 


You) 
(By Jessie Koewing Brown) 
The day had come, and now the hour was near 
When once again a rocket would be hurled 
In outer-space, we waited the “count-down” 
to hear 
For Gemini 5 to start its orbits of the earth. 


With awe and terror ‘midst the roar and 
smoke, 
We watched the Space-Craft“ leave the 
pad, and soar 
Like a huge arrow freed from out its yoke, 
And excited voices cried “Excelsior.” 


With bated breath we waited, as we heard 
That something might have gone amiss, 
and then, 
Came back the joyful and encouraging word 
That all was well—and we gained hope 
again. 
“Just one day at a time” the word was given, 
A rule in life we all must needs discover, 
For who can tell, but He who rules in Heaven 
What trials the next day will perchance 
uncover? 


So day passed into day and on the Gemini 


sped 
Orbiting the earth which seemed to shrink 
in size 


As round and round at dizzy heights o’erhead 
"Gordie" and “Pete” whirled ever toward 
the prize. 
For eight full days, then from the blue they 
came, i 
Our two “bird-men,” and into the great 
“splash-down,” 
Complete their mission, and world-wide their 
fame, 
Their courage, skill, endurance all renown. 
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“No national sovereignty rules in outer 
space” 
The brave who venture there to make the 


goal, 
Are only envoys of the human race 
To that Great Sovereign of the human 
Soul 


And God has many worlds for us to conquer, 
But only as each nation justly delves 

To rid the world of greed and rancor, 
And love their neighbors as themselves. 


As Gordon Cooper and Charles Conrad played 
their parts, 
The nation thanks them for a service nobly 
done: 
Lords of the eagle eye and lion heart 
We wish them health and happiness in days 
to come. 


Editorial on Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, District 
of Columbia residents and the many 
civic groups who have been promoting 
the cause of self-government for the Dis- 
trict have given strong testimony that 
they consider the automatic Federal pay- 
ment formula sections of the home rule 
bill to be critically important to mean- 
ingful home rule. One of the District's 
most articulate spokesmen for home rule 
has been Jack Jurey, of Washington tele- 
vision station WTOP, expressing the 
views of the station he represents in his 
consistently forthright and succinct edi- 
torials. 


I commend his comments on the Fed- 
eral payment to the attention or our col- 
leagues: 

A WTOP EprroraL 


(Jack Jurey speaking for WTOP, Sept. 10 and 
11, 1965, over WTOP radio and television) 
If self-government is to succeed in the 

District of Columbia, the Federal Govern- 

ment must make a fair, fixed financial con- 

tribution to the city. The Federal payment 

has to be regular. It has to be based on a 

realistic estimate of Federal real estate values 

and other factors. And it has to be relatively 
immune from the whims and caprices of some 

Members of Congress. 

The administration’s home rule bill meets 
all these tests. It provides an adequate 
Federal payment. That payment would be 
automatic each year. There would be no re- 
quirement for an annual appropriation. It 
is as if Congressmen were to say to the Dis- 
trict, “We owe you a certain amount of money 
because the Federal Government is located 
here. We have devised a formula to deter- 
mine the amount of our debt each year. We 
have authorized the to pay that 
debt automatically. You can count on this 
money to help conduct city affairs.” 


A sound and sensible idea, isn’t it? Even 
so, the automatic payment formula probably 
will be the greatest cause of debate when 
home rule is considered by the House on 
September 27. The chief complaint seems 
to be that the payment formula is a kind 
of backdoor financing, by which Congress 
would lose control of the purse strings. 

Our comment is this: An automatic Fed- 
eral payment is vital to genuine home rule. 
It is the only means of preventing what 
would be a virtually certain attempt by some 
persons on the Hill to impose their own 
ideas—and prejudices—on the District of 
Columbia government. And while it is true 
that the payment formula contained in the 
administration’s home rule bill is unique in 
some respects, Congress many times before 
has authorized what amounts to an auto- 
matic drawing account from the Treasury. 
There's nothing dangerous or radical about 
the automatic payment principle. It's sim- 
ply a sensible way of doing business. 


Miss Elizabeth Kimmel, of Houston, Leads 
Women in Political Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in an age in which women are taking 
ever more active roles in business, the 
professions, and public service, I would 
like to call particular attention to a 
Houston lady who is doing a tremendous 
job in mobilizing women to take an ac- 
tive part in politics. 

Her name is Elizabeth Kimmel and she 
is the new director of the women’s ac- 
tivities division of the county Committee 
on Political Education of the Harris 
County AFL-CIO. 

Long active in civic affairs, Miss Kim- 
mel brings to her new job a wealth of 
experience in- public service. Women 
need strong leadership in their efforts to 
play a more meaningful role in the poli- 
tical process, and Miss Kimmel is the 
type of dedicated person who can provide 


1 ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the September 12, 1965, Hous- 
ton Chronicle be printed in the Appen- 
dix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Sept. 12, 1965] 
DIRECTOR FOR COUNTY: VETERAN IN UNIONS 
MOBILIZING WOMEN 
(By Bob Tutt) 

The daughter of a Kentucky coal miner is 
mobilizing women in the political causes of 
the Harris County AFL-CIO. 
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Miss Elizabeth Kimmel, new director of the 
women's activities division of the county 
Committee on Political Education is a vet- 
eran of more than 20 years of successful work 
as union organizer and representative and 
political worker. 

OLDEST OF NINE 

Born on a farm near the backwoods town 
of Ennis, Ky., she was the eldest of nine chil- 
dren. “We raised a little food and lots of 
children,” she says. 

Her father was a coal miner who revered 
John L. Lewis, leader of the United Mine 
Workers, as “almost a god” and unionism as 
“almost a religion.” 

The mineworkers union was broken in 
western Kentucky after a long strike in 1924. 
Her father was so embittered he went to 
Indiana to work in a union mine and sent 
support home. Later he returned and helped 
reorganize the union. 

“You can see how I come by my feelings 
about unions,” she said. 

After she was graduated from a three-room 
high school, Miss Kimmel enrolled in a State 
teachers college in the deep depression year 
of 1933, but dropped out after her first year 
because of financial problems. 

WORKED IN FACTORY 


She went to work at a dress factory at 
Henderson, Ky., in 1938, and joined the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
which represented the factory workers. Later 
she was elected vice president of her local. 

In 1942, she became an international rep- 
resentative of the ILGWU and worked in 
the Middle West before coming to Houston 
in 1947, where she has lived since then. 

“I was just supposed to stay in Houston 
10 days, but one thing led to another and I 
am still here,” she said. 

Miss Kimmel resigned from the ILGWU in 
1963 when it reduced its Texas staff. The 
union offered her a job in rural Arkansas. 

“By this time I had become a big city girl 
and didn’t want to go back to the sticks,” she 
says. 

City Employees Local 1550 hired her to or- 
ganize workers at the Ben Taub and Jeff 
Davis hospitals. About 550 of the total 
1,000 workers have signed up with the union. 

IN CIVIC WORK 


Also active in civic affairs, she seryes on 
YWCA committees and the board of directors 
of the Eliza Johnson Home for Aged Negroes. 
She is the chairman of the health committee 
of the Houston Council on Human Relations 
and a member of the Texas Bill of Rights 
Foundation. 

A liberal Democrat, she has been in politi- 
cal work here since 1948. 

Miss Kimmel, who lives at 3911 Caroline, 
defeated a conservative for the post of pre- 
cinct judge for Precinct 20 last year. Previ- 
ously she was precinct judge in Precinct 21, 
which she helped transform from a conserva- 
tive to a liberal box. 

She has been cochairman of the county 
COPE’s women's activities division since its 
organization about 2 years ago. 

She succeeds Mrs. Rosa Walker as director. 
Mrs. Walker has accepted a similar post 
with the Texas AFL-CIO in Austin. 

In the $675-a-month job, Miss Kimmel will 
seek women volunteers to keep lists 
current, help to get out mailings, do tele- 
phoning and door-to-door precinct work and 
other poiltical chores. 

Women are especially sulted for such tasks 
because so much patience is needed to do 
them, she said. 

“Women do 90 percent of the necessary 
political work, and if they didn't do it, poll- 
tics would go begging,” she said. 
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Challenge Against Mississippi Delegation 
Dismissed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my 
weekly report to the people of the Sev- 
enth District of Alabama for September 
20, 1965: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim Martin, Seventh 
District, Alabama) 
CHALLENGE AGAINST MISSISSIPPI DELEGATION 
DISMISSED 


At long last the challenge to unseat the 


Representatives. The vote to put an end to 
this matter, which has been used to defame 
the great State of Mississippi and other 
States of the South for the past 8% months, 
carried by 228 to 143. The vote was on a 
resolution by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration that the contests against the 
five Mississippi Congressmen be dismissed. 

The committee action to dismiss the chal- 
lenge was based on the very basic fact that 
the members of the Democratic Freedom 
Party of Mississippi were never on any bal- 
lot in a legal election, and they made no at- 
tempt to seek legal means to prove their 
charge that Negroes in large numbers had 
been prevented from voting m Mississippi. 
The vote to dismiss the challenge was a vic- 
tory for proper procedures and government 
by law. 

Since this session of Congress began in 
January, the Members have been under con- 
stant pressure to unseat these Congressmen. 
Even while the final debate was in progress, a 
so-called silent demonstration was going on 
outside the Capitol in violation of the laws 
and the rules against demonstrations on the 
Capitol Grounds. Even some of the mem- 
bers of the Democratic Freedom Party were 
admitted to the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an unheard of concession to a 
pressure group. However, the . val 
the Members of Congress, 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution F 
unafraid of the pressure tactics, had the 
courage to vote to support legal elections, 
proper procedures, and the integrity of the 
House of Representatives. 


REPUBLICANS SOLIDLY SUPPORT STATES RIGHTS 


Without a dissenting vote Republican 
Members of Congress forced rejection of the 
conference report on the Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act. The report was returned to 
conference with instructions to keep in the 
bill the veto power of the Governors over 
Federal projects within the individual States. 
37 Governors, Republican and Democrat, op- 
posed any weakening of their veto power as 
it now stands in the law; 209 Democrats 
voted against the Governors and for increas- 
ing Federal power over the States. 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS FOR MILITARY 
ACADEMIES 


Any young men in the Seventh District in- 
terested in competing for nomination to one 
of the military academies must notify me 
not later than October 1. Nominations are 
open to high school graduates who will be 
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at least 17 and not have reached the age of 
22 by July 1, 1966. All candidates will be 
given a civil service examination on Novem- 
ber 6, 1965, and my nominations will be given 
to those making the highest grades on that 
exam. The exam will be given in several lo- 
cations in the district on that date. If you 
are interested—or know anyone who is— 
please just drop me a note for application 
blanks, catalogs, etc.: Jm 
MaRrTIN, 1533 Longworth House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 
SPENDORAMA 

What is the Great Society costing you? 
You, your children, their children and the - 
children of generations to come will be pay- 
ing the bill for one of the biggest spending 
Congresses in history. Under the liberal 
Democrat leadership this session of Congress 
will have spent more money than any other 
Congress in history, except the 1942 session, 
which appropriated $150 billion to finance 
World War II. Under the bills passed you 
will be paying more for bigger welfare pro- 
grams, expanded political slush funds to keep 
the President’s cronies in office, and to in- 
crease Federal controls over the States and 
over you as an individual. 

Here are just a few of the more expensive 
bills Congress has passed, or is in the process 
of passing: 

The antipoverty bill, a 3-year program, $1.7 
billion approved for this year. 

Help to elementary schools, no time limit, 
first year cost $1.1 billion, $4.7 billion over 
5 years under a Senate plan. A dispropor- 
tionate amount of this huge sum will go to 
big cities in Northern States. Children in 
Southern States will receive less. 

Public works and area redevelopment, $3.2 
billion over 5 years. 

Farm bill, $18 billion over the next 5 years. 
In addition, this bill drastically cuts the 
cotton acreage allotment in Southern States. 

Housing bill, with rent subsidies, $8 billion 
over the next 4 years. 

Total Federal spending this year will run 
about $120 billion. Remember what a grand- 
stand play the President made about keeping 
Federal spending under $100 billion? We 
can put just as much faith in the other 
Great Society promises. Under such reckless 

spending policies, it is costing us more than 
money, it will eventually cost us our freedom. 


Packers and Stockyards Revision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, because my 
district includes many people engaged in 
the production of eggs and because this 
industry is undergoing very dramatic 
and far-reaching changes, I have re- 
cently introduced two bills—E.R. 8070 
and H.R. 10880—aimed at protecting the 
interests of the small, independent egg 
producer. Both of those bills would 
amend the Packers and Stockyards Act 
During the course of my re- 
search in preparing these bills, I was 
most impressed by the work of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
here an article which I feel very excel- 
lently sets forth the present and future 
role of the Packers and Stockyards Divi- 
sion. It was prepared by Angus McDon- 
ald, director of research for the National 
Farmers Union and by Dal Ferry, execu- 
tive director of the U.S. Poultry & Egg 
Producers Association; 

THE FUNCTION OF AND NEED FOR THE PACKERS 
AND STOCKYARDS DIVISION oF THE U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
The Packers and Division of the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture has played a 
major role in keeping the livestock and meat 
industries as free and independent as they 
are today. This Agency, charged with the 
task of assuring active and fair competition 
and free enterprise, is one of the most finan- 
cially starved departments in the Govern- 
ment. 

Attention is called to some significant facta 
about the Packers and Stockyards Division: 

1. From farm to retailer they regulate 
$31.500 million of production or a total of 
5 percent of the gross national product. 

2. It is estimated that because of the psy- 
chology involved and regulation of market 
agency activities the producers and consum- 
ers are saved 1 percent of the $11.500 million 
worth of livestock marketed and regulated, 
or approximately $115 million annually. 

3. The regulated processed meat is valued 
at $18500 million and because of the sur- 
veilance of this segment of the industry many 
unfair trade practices are checked with re- 
sulting increased competition and the pro- 
ducers and public are probably saved another 
$200 million annually. 

4. The broiler industry represents another 
billion dollars in production and producers 
in this industry are in dire need of help to 
get satisfactory returns for their investment 
and labor. 

5. The Packers and Stockyards Division has 
no jurisdiction over the egg industry. This 
industry up until the last few years has been 
relatively free of problems, but now many 
nonfarm interests are moving in, and there 
are monopolistic practices and trends in the 
industry today. 

The Packers and Stockyards Division has 
only 190 personnel and a budget of about 
$2,300,000 to regulate the entire livestock, 
Poultry and meat industry in the continental 
United States. 

Outlined below is the Packers and Stock- 
yards Division program and some illustrations 
of actions and results achieved by the 
Department. 

Stockyard rate supervision: Is an impor- 
tant function of the Division. Rate struc- 
tures of stockyard owners and market agen- 
cles are supervised and posted. This service 
Can save producers a million dollars or more 
annually by preventing unjustified rate in- 
creases. 


To assure fair competition and competitive 
Practices in markets, 2,250 stockyards, thou- 
sands of buying stations, and in other buy- 
ing operations. In the State of Iowa alone, 
there are over 4,000 buying stations. With 
the present personnel it is possible to check 
Only about 100 operations per year. 

To insure honest weight: Regulations call 
for all scales to be tested twice a year; the 
Scale to be operating right and to be oper- 
ated correctly. The present staff could check 
Weigh or reweigh only once every 33 years on 
the average as there are more than 6,200 
scales involved. 

Financial protection and bonding are im- 
portant parts of the program: 

1. In 1964 a total of about 12,000 firms and 
market agencies were required to be bonded 
to the extent of $160 million. Required 
annual reports from firms regulated by the 
agency indicated that 195 firms were oper- 


ating with insufficient capital. They were re- 


quired to increase this by an amount in ex- 
_ cess of $3 million. Fifty-six firms issued 
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firms were found operating with liabilities 


Action was brought in 47 allegations 
for failure to pay and 43 actions in cases 
where firms were dealing with current lia- 
bilities in excess of current assets. One hot 
check amounted to $35,000. 

2. A prompt pay regulation requires the 
buyer must pay by the end of the following 
business day unless seller and buyer agree 
to other terms. 

3. In the case of custodial funds regula- 
tions require that there must not be comin- 
gling of funds. However, some firms were 
found to be using customer funds for per- 
sonal use. Some firms were using customer 
money for speculation. Others were writing 
thousands of dollars of checks in excess of 
their deposits in banks. 

At the present time, the Department has 
only sufficient staff to review about 10 per- 
cent of the firms involved. 

Reparation payments to insured parties: 
In 1964 over 1,000 farmers filed allegations 
and the Department helped recover $1,500,000 
for the complainants, In addition there was 
over $1 million regained for trade people. 

While Packers and Stockyards Division has 
authority to intervene on behalf of the pro- 
ducers they have no authority to enforce 
reparation payments to the grower. How- 
ever, the findings of the Secretary developed 
in a Packers and Stockyards Division hearing 
can be used as prima facie evidence in a civil 
suit. 

THE BROILER INDUSTRY 

The Packers and Stockyards Division is 
making a complete study of the broiler in- 
dustry from farm to retailer. The broiler 
industry, almost 100-percent integrated, is 
one in which the farmer-grower has no 
bargaining power. In a recent hearing before 
the National Food Commission in Atlanta, 
Ga.. witnesses testified that growers were ac- 
tually netting only from 7 to 37 cents per 
hour labor income. 

Bruce Eaker, of Roxboro, N. C., a broiler 
grower, tobacco farmer, and livestock man 
told the Commission, “In 1960 I won the Ford 
Foundation award for efficiency in broiler 
production. When I balanced my books for 
the year I showed a net profit of $101. My 
integrator and cooperative says I am one of 
the most efficient growers. Yet during the 
past 3 years I have produced 700,000 boilers 
or 2,250,000 pounds of meat. This required 
10,800 hours’ labor and I can show only 37 
cents an hour for my time. All meat produc- 
ing industries should be concerned about 
this system.” 

Growers complain that they have lost all 
voice in arriving at contract terms and re- 
turns. The North Carolina Supreme Court 
in a recent decision said, “Growers were the 
servant of the integrator.” 

Allegations filed with Packers and Stock- 
yards Division by broiler growers in Arkansas 
in 1962 have resulted in a complaint being 
filed against three major companies, one of 
them a nationally known company of great 
repute. This charge is blac growers. 
A hearing in this case is scheduled for June 
23, 1965. This case may help establish 
market power for growers. This action grew 
out of the fact that growers were trying to 
organize and were petitioning their legisla- 
tors and the Department of Agriculture for 
assistance. 

THE EGG INDUSTRY 


The egg industry is rapidly becoming inte- 
grated. Eggs should be included under the 


appraise. mergers, 

lations and deal with them it does not have 
the trained farm-oriented personnel to deal 
with unfair and anticompetitive practices 
in the egg industry at the farm level. 

Problems in both the egg and broiler in- 
dustries are different from those encountered 
in livestock, but the principles upon which 
the Packers and Stockyards Division was 
Tounded apply in both cases. Then, too, 
there is a definite trend to integration in 
other livestock industries. In any event 
some way needs to be found to give produc- 
ers bargaining power and Packers and Stock- 
yards Division is the one agency now 
equipped to help. 3 

CONCLUSION 


The Packers and Stockyard Division u the 
one department in USDA which needs more 
funds, not less. While the Division was vir- 
tually dormant prior to 1958 this is not true 
now. 


Today the caseload is five times greater 
than in 1957. However, the caseload is not 
indicative of the size of the workload. One 
case today involves more time, personnel, and 
money than all the caseload in 1957. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act should be 
strengthened. H.R. 7527 introduced by 
Con, W. R. Hull, of Missouri, would 
effectively do this and the amendment pro- 
posed by Congressman Joun G. Dow, of New 
York, H.R. 8070 would make the full force of 
the act effective in the egg industry. 

We give a lot of Upservice to free enter- 


that the staff of the Packers and Stockyards 
Division be doubled as soon as 

The National Farmers Union asked for a 
$1 million increase for the Division in the 
pending budget. 

The U.S. Poultry and Egg Producers Asso- 
ciation has requested an increased budget 
and strengthening of the act. 

In ancient times it was illegal for the 
butcher to go out to intercept the drover 
as he was bringing his livestock to market. 
This was done to give all butchers a chance 
to buy the stock and to prevent one butcher 
from unfairly taking advantage of the seller. 
The problem today is more complicated. 

The monopolistic tendencies and unfair 
practices that appear as a result of integra- 
tion in the livestock, poultry and egg indus- 
try must be dealt with in some way to give 
producers and growers bargaining power. The 
Packers and Stockyards Division should be 
instructed by the Congress to actively scek 
ways to develop bargaining power for pro- 
ducers. 


It is just as much the public interest to 
see that producers have protection in the 
marketplace so that they can market and 
agree to market profitably and in good faith 
as it is to insure depositors’ funds by the 
Federal Insurance Deposit Corporation. 


Values and Principles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, when the 


new fall school term began earlier this 
month the superintendent of our Peoria 
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public schools, Dr. Mark Bills, delivered 
some very appropriate remarks to the 
principals and teachers who will be serv- 
ing under him this coming year: The 
title of his address was “Values and 
Principles” and I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of Dr. Bill's very time- 
ly remarks be read into the RECORD at 
this point: 
VALUES AND PRINCIPLES 


(Opening of school address by Dr. Mark W. 
Bills, superintendent, Peoria public 
schools, delivered at Manual High School, 
September 1, 1965) 


Greetings and welcome, as we begin an- 
other school year. How a building comes 
alive, how quickly it becomes a school again, 
as the staff and students return. 

To those who are new to the profession, 
I hope that you have, at this moment, some 
sentiments of pride over your choice. As 
a veteran in this profession, I say with all 
the fervor that I can gather, I am proud 
of our profession; I am proud and privi- 
leged to work with you and to know so 
many of you personally; I am proud of 
Peoria, my home city and community.” 

How do you respond, when you are away 
from your work, perhaps on vacation or 
traveling, when someone asks you: “What 
do you do?” or “What is your work?” I 
hope that your answer is always given 
promptly, firmly, proudly, “I am á teacher,” 
or “I am in education.” 

So, as I extend greetings, and welcome 
you to the 1965-66 school year, I invite you 
to foster pride in the profession, now, and 
as long as you may be privileged to serve 
in it. Consider it an obligation, and your 
highest privilege to so live, serve, and speak, 
as to bring further credit to the profession, 
and added respect for your associates and 
colleagues. 

For a title or a theme around which my 
thoughts might be centered, I have chosen 
these words: “Values and Principles." How- 
ever, before presenting some remarks rele- 
vant to that title, I should like to offer some 
brief observations about the opening of the 
year in our own organization. 

A very especial welcome to everyone from 
the splendid schools and neighborhoods 
newly joined to district 150. May we, the 

t generation of school people, bring 
together the strengths and assets of the 
total community, so that the best possible 
services will be provided without any in- 
terruption, and a rich heritage of good will 
and efficiency be transmitted to those who 
will come after us. 

Before students come into the classrooms, 
I want to speak in behalf of three pieces of 
equipment or resources that I believe we 
should try to bring into the climate of in- 
struction, particularly this fall. 

Bring genuine kindness into every rela- 
tionship with students, and to your assocla- 
tions with each other. There is so much 
turbulence, ferment, Ul will in the world 
outside of the school room. Try, as never 
before, to make the school a place of kindli- 
ness, friendliness. 

Secondly, try to bring some of the beauty 
of life into the classroom. There is much 
that is ugly and sordid, but there also is 
much more that is beautiful. Bring some 
of the beauty of the world at hand. Bring 
some of the beauty of places you have seen 
and visited. Make a conscious, talented, 
effort to being some beauty into the class- 
rooms over which you preside—every day. 

Then, as the last of the three pieces of 
equipment or resources, bring Into the class- 
room enthusiasm for what you teach. This 
is the most t and persuasive infiu- 
ence to motivate students to apply them- 
selves. How many time we have seen tradi- 
tionally less-popular or especially difficult 
subjects become popular—only because 
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there was a teacher who loved and believed 
in what was being taught. It is not easy, 
nor Is it very effective to try to motivate the 
majority of students by merely admonishing 
them, Tou will need this some day,” or. 
“This is basic.” If the teacher has love and 
enthusiasm for what is being taught, a 
motivating force of the greatest worth is 
present. 

So, may I hope that you will find some 
sense, some justification, for this appeal in 
behalf of these three pieces of equipment or 
resouces—tfriendliness, beauty, iove for and 
enthusiasm about what is being taught. 
Furthermore, these are pieces of equipment, 
these are resources that cost nothing and 
that only you can provide. They are the 
only pieces of equipment whose value in- 
creases with use. 

Now to the theme or title: “Values and 
Principles.” An equally appropriate title 
would be: “The Case for Thoughtfulness.” 

How would you and I react if we were 
to rather suddenly have responsibility for a 
substantial fortume—some great financial 
legacy? Would we rush into hasty, ill- 
advised, thoughtless commitments? Many 
people have done so. Personal and family 
histories are replete with examples of need, 
even poverty, where once great fortunes were 
3 mostly because of hasty, thoughtless 


a now do we react in moments when great 
changes are imminent or are already under- 
way? 

These are examples of situations that call 
for thoughtfulness—deliberation—well- con- 
sidered action, Admittedly, even thought- 
fulness does not insure infallibility. Never- 
theless, thoughtfulness, as a practice, and as 
a discipline, does provide a strong guarantee 
that the best plans will result, and, at the 
same time, provides good insurance against 
extreme, costly errors. 

These are times in education that call for 
thoughtfulness. Great sums of money are 
being tossed about. Appeals of all sorts, 
strong pressures, create an atmosphere 
frought with a sort of frenzied compulsion. 
In this climate, almost everything that any- 
one proposes is considered to be good or 
desirable. Little time is reserved for 
thoughtfulness, There is little respect or 
tolerance for even a suggestion that there 
just might be some justification for a 
thoughtful, constructive approach—time 
and need for a second look. 

It is a time for thoughtfulness. In my 
Judgment, there is an especially strong com- 
pulsion for thoughtfulness. Innumerable 
and historically confirmed precedents and 
citations support the case for thoughtful- 
ness, particularly in times such as these. 

With modern mass communication and 
news media, the people of a Nation can be 
and are subjected to immediate, total satura- 
tion exposure through carefully prepared 
releases. Not only are the releases carefully 
prepared, but the most sophisticated cam- 
paigns are carried out in advance. The 
terrifying aspect of this modérn develop- 
ment is the fact that it is now possible to 
stampede citizens who are presumed to have 
the prerequisite abilities and essential edu- 
cation for developing judgments. In this 
saturation approach to control over the 
thinking portions of a society, a new and 
fearsome element has been added to the 
theory and practice of democracy. 

So, the first two points—the first two 


thoughts which I offer for your critical ap- 


—are: 

1. This is a time for thoughtfulness. The 
case for thoughtfulness is especially strong. 

2. Since, by our professional label, we are 
presumed to be both educated and capable 
of thoughtfulness, I believe that we have a 
desperately grave obligation to not be stam- 
peded in our thinking. 

When it becomes possible to regularly 
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stampede that part of a population presumed 
to be capable of thinking, the security and 
porpora nio of democracy become more 
precarious 

This is a time when education is a magic 
word. A vocal, albeit not-too-highly-re- 
garded veteran of our profession said not 
long ago: "There appears to be near univer- 
sal agreement that education is the only sure 
road to a great society.” 

In my judgment, education without some 
references, some solid relationship to values, 
and principles is not a sure road to a great 
society. “Growth through education needs 
roots if it is to withstand the winds of 
change.” This is an excerpt from an article 
written by Crane Haussamen, former U.S. 
Minister and permanént representative to 
the United Nation's Educational, Scientific 
and Culfural Organization, which has its 
headquarters in Paris. The article appeared 
in Saturday Review of Literature for August 
21, 1965. Education without some -values 
and principles is a road to license, to so- 
phistication without morality, to the demise 
of personal and social conscience. A year 
ago, a speaker spent 2 days in a midwestern 
church-related, highly respected university, 
devoting his time to the subject: The New 
Morality.” 

In his talks, the most intimate of human 
acts was treated as a trivial and casual in- 
cident. This was education—education with- 
out values, the epitomé of informed, sophis- 
ticated tism. Values may change or 
be modified, but education without some 
values is not a sure road to a great society. 
Educated individuals who will not work do 
not contribute to any society. Educated in- 
dividuals who assume false superiority over 
their fellows—just because they went to 
school or have a diploma—are not very help- 
ful in ushering in any great society. So, 
I plead with you—my colleagues in educa- 
tion—let us not be thoughtless enough to 
be stampeded into adding our voices to 
the false and Illusory chant: “Education— 
just education—is the answer.” There must 
be some values, and the example I cited is 
only representative. Respect for yourself; 
regard for others; patriotism, love for coun- 
try and homeland, respect for law, are ex- 
amples of values that must be related to 
education. 

This is an era when thoughtful, talented 
people need to devote their most able powers 
to developing judgments about what their 
schools are to become. Make no mistake, 
there is a relatively small group of spokes- 
men—small but powerful—who have plans 
to radically change philosophies, facilities, 
programs that are school-related. The role 
of the home; parental responsibility, the in- 
fluence of religion and churches, schools. 
all would be drastically modified. Note: I 
am not passing judgment, in this address, 
on any of these proposals, although I do 
have my convictions and some conclusions. 

I am, however, saying, people of this coun- 
try, people In local communities like Peoria 
and others across the Nation, be aware of the 
changes that are being proposed and assume 
active responsibility to be thoughtful and 
vocal about them. 

Are schools to become welfare centers? Is 
educational opportunity to be relative to 
some economic or family income index? 

Are schools to be the centers for services 
extending even into the years of infancy? 

Is a new determinism to come into 
American education where specialists will 
assign children, the assignments arrived at 
by clinically derived data as to abilities, apti- 
tudes, and opportunity-ceilings? 

Must schools accept obligations that have 
been considered natural as well as legal re- 
sponsibilities of anyone contemplating the 
establishment of a home, the rearing of a 
family? Is education’ to be pragmatically 
job-oriented rather than balanced? 
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Is American education going to formalize 
into a caste system around levels of training, 
artificial social values, and extreme voca- 
tional determinism? 

As I stated earlier, I am not passing per- 
sonal judgment in this address, although I 
do have my convictions. I am, as one school- 
man, in a typically solid American commu- 
nity, saying, with all the fervor I can com- 
mand; Citizens, be thoughtful about what 
your schools are becoming. Be thoughtful 
about proposals that are coming out—if your 
schools are to be radically changed, don't 
wake up one day and be vocal about your 
regrets. Be thoughtful now, so that you will 
have had something to say about what they 
have become. 

School boards across the Nation should 
work together, study together, as never be- 
fore. Parent groups should work and 
study—being certain that carefully planted 
spokesmen do not sway an organization or 
speak for them and commit the organization 
Officially, against the wishes of the majority. 
This is a time for thoughtfulness, by 
all thinking-capable citizens. Whatever 
changes are made should be made with full 
awareness on the part of all thinking people. 
Now as always: Caveat expertum. 

Many arguments and persuasions are of- 
fered to promote and support these proposals 
for change. You know most of them. The 
following list is representative. 

1. The money is there, so let's get ours. 

2. It is cheaper to pay for it this way, with 
no concern for both immediate and long 
range effects. 

3. Unconfirmed, presumptive educational 
advantages and outcomes are invoked. 

4. Causes or preventive measures are given 
cursory attention in the haste to get some- 
thing started to spend money, to create pay- 
rolis. > 

5. Others claim that there is need to re- 
make the entire program of education. 

These arguments and persuasions, seem to 
me, to add to the grave responsibility to be 
thoughtful, and the need to take time to be 
capable of thoughtfulness. 

As changes come, the necessary and right 
adaptations, not just change for the sake 
of doing something, I should like to cite some 
qualifying conditions that should be 
respected. 

To the clamor, education as now offered is 
totally inadequate, a complete change is re- 
quired, ask yourself this question: “What 
kind of a product is needed?” 

I believe that you will find that the prod- 
uct of education, if the product is to cope 
with the demands of life, will continue to 
need a disciplined mind, will need to have 
extensive as well as specialized knowledge, 
will need certain skills, and should have 
capacities for adaptation, growth, improve- 
ment. These are qualities needed by every 
individual—on the job, in business, in the 
professions, the only difference being the 
variety of levels, 

Will Durant is credited with this germane 
aphorism: “I have made the great discovery 
that liberty is a product of order.” It is 
important to note that this statement stems 
from his current study and writing: “The 
Story of Civilization.” This is not a senti- 
mental, arm-chair opinion. It is the con- 
clusion of a scholar, reached after study of 
many civilizations, The product of educa- 
tion, to be free, must be a disciplined indi- 
vidual. Surely this is not new. 

To the indictment education is meaning- 
less, does not meet the needs, etc., I respond 
with this query. Since schools reflect the 
values of a society, what the society tem- 
porarily considers important, is it logical to 
tear down the schools, or is it better to take 
& hard, realistic look at the values system, 
before making radical changes? Perhaps 
the values system should be the first point 
of attack. 

If schools are to assume more welfare 
duties, if schools are to become substitutes 
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If teachers are to have time to teach, let 
them teach. 

If school buildings are to be welfare cen- 
ters, then build nursery rooms; build lunch 
and food areas; build clinics, build areas for 
these things. Then staff them with people 
to perform the service. 

I do not agree at all that schools are asking 
too much, that the work is too hard. The 
real trouble lies in other circumstances or 
factors. School days have become cluttered 
up, until teachers do not have time to teach, 
and students are distracted beyond even rea- 
sonable minimum requirements for concen- 
tration. Life, outside of school schedules, 
has become involved and frenzied, and stu- 
dents as well as many parents are unwilling 
to sacrifice, even a few of these outside 
things, in order to succeed in school, 

In the beginning. I made a plea for 
thoughtfulness. I have spoken of my belief 
in the importance of values, the worth of 
principles in the process of thinking in the 
process of thoughtfulness, I should like to 
repeat concern over the growing willing- 
ness of thinking people to be stampeded. 

An editorial in our Peoria Journal Star 
contained this paragraph which is especially 
relevant to the threats to society that exist 
when it is possible to stampede thinking 
people: 

“Somehow or other we must learn in this 
age of massive ‘communication’ the differ- 
ence between that which is massive promo- 
tion * * * or more specifically just when 
the kind of massive promotion now so com- 
mon on so many fronts crosses the line into 

a con ‘be 

Education without values is not even an 
assurance of improvement, much less the 
road to a great society. In an editorial: “A 
World Conscience,” David Lawrence wrote: 

“International agreements can be written 
in explicit terms, but unless and until 
pledged words are made meaningful and un- 
less and until there is mutual trust, there 
is little chance that we can abolish the state 
of continuing anarchy which plagues us to- 
day. 
“What then is the answer? We can learn 
from the religious teachings which have come 
down to us through the centuries. We 
know what is right. We know what is hon- 
est. But we have not developed a world 
conscience which would tell us that nations, 
like individuals, must exercise self-restraint, 
if serious friction is to be avoided and reason 
is to prevail. 

“Until we are able to awaken the con- 
science of mankind around the globe, we 
shall not stop wars and we shall not halt 
the insidious infiltration of other countries 
by aggressors, whose only objective is ma- 
terial gain and absolute power.” 

It takes more than—just education. 

May I close with this story—a sort of al- 
legory. I am indebted to Sam Hobson, Pe- 
oria businessman—fellow Rotarian, friend, 
for this story which came to his attention 
via Dr. L. A. Adolfson of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

“One night in ancient times, three horse- 
men were riding across a desert. As they 
crossed the dry bed of a river, out of the 
darkness a voice called, ‘Halt.’ 

“They obeyed. The voice then told them 
to dismount, pick up a handful of pebbles, 
put the pebbles in their pockets and re- 
mount. 

“The voice then said, ‘You have done as I 
commanded. Tomorrow at sun-up you will 
be both glad and sorry.’ Mystified, the 
horsemen rode on. 

“When the sun rose, they reached into 
their pockets and found that a miracle had 
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happened. The pebbles had been trans- 
formed into diamonds, rubies, and other 
Precious stones. They remembered the 
warning. They were both glad and sorry; 
glad they had taken some, and sorry they 
had not taken more. 

“And this is a story of education.” 

Best wishes for 1965-66. 


Salute to the Federal Republic 
of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 21st 
of September, today, marks the 16th an- 
niversary of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. On this occasion we wish to ex- 
tend warm felicitations to His Excellency 
Ludwig Erhard, the Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and to 
His Excellency Heinrich Knappstein, the 
German Ambassador to the United 
States. ; 

This date markes 16 years of spectacu- 
lar growth and political stability for this 
amazing country. 


many. Beyond rewarding the policies of 
those Americans who rejected the brutal 
Soviet formula of exploitation and subju- 
gation in favor of a revived and rejuve- 
nated Germany, the manner in which 
the German miracle has been achieved 
represents a shining example of the suc- 
cessful application of the American sys- 
tem of federal democracy and free enter- 
prise. 

As we look back to the political envi- 
ronment of the new Federal Republic of 
1949 it is difficult, in the light of the sta- 
bility of German federalism today, for us 
to remember the uncertainties and fears 
that surrounded the application of the 
new Bonn constitution. At that time 
many felt that the division of powers, so 
successful in our own Constitution, would 
either collapse or lead to the paralysis of 
government in a nation with traditions 
of either state autonomy or highly cen- 
tralized government, Some feared the 
possibility of political anarchy resulting 
from unrestrained elements of separat- 
ism in the states; others feared a return 
to the authoritarianism which blichted 
the German political landscape in the 
recent past. 

Fortunately, both medieval separatism 
and modern authoritarianism have given 
way to German liberalism, a strain in 
German political thought which began 
to take root in the middle of the 19th 
century. The mixture of traditional 
German liberalism with American fed- 
eralism has resulted in the smoothly 
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functioning democratic system so clearly 
evidenced by Sunday's elections. 

The German economic program, which 
is so often referred to as the economic 
miracle of Europe, is closely related to 
the free enterprise system of the United 
States.. Without foregoing the social re- 
sponsibilities which have been rooted in 
German politicoeconomic practice since 
Bismarck, Germany has applied a mini- 
mum of governmental control in its spec- 
tacular rise from the rubble and ashes of 
World War II into one of the great eco- 
nomic powers of the world today. The 
economic miracle is a testimony to the 
initiative of the German people and 
the program of free enterprise coupled 
with social responsibility—another de- 
sign which we share with our German 
neighbors. 

These are grand achievements and no 
little source of encouragement in a world 
beset. with political instability and eco- 
nomic crises. 

The foreign policies—both economic 
and political—of the Federal Republic 
have been even more encouraging. A 
foremost leader in the economic and po- 
litical integration of Europe, Germany 
continues te stand as a steadfast ally of 
the United States and stanch champion 
of the Western alliance. 

Such are the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of the last 16 years. It is with 
great pleasure that I take this moment 
to salute the achievements of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 


Intentions and Consequences 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing is the guest editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 19, 1965 issue of 
the American Banker, in which Mr. H. 
Frederick Hagemann, Jr., president of 
the State Street Bank & Trust Co., of 
Boston, analyzes the speech of Mr. Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr., before Co- 
lumbia University alumi last June: 

INTENTIONS AND CONSEQUENCES 
(A guest editorial by H. Frederick Hagemann 

Jr., president, State Street Bank & Trust 

Co., Boston) 

Having known William McChesney Martin 
Jr., for more than 40 years, and having be- 
come aware that he usually has something 
to say when he makes a major speech, I ob- 
tained a copy of his June 1, 1965 speech and 
read and re-read it. 

Particularly in times like the present, when 
we have so many articulate and extremely 
confident young economists, it is fortunate 
that Chairman Martin has spoken out cou- 
rageously on how he currently feels about the 
economy. His ideas cannot be shoved aside 
lightly when you consider that he speaks 
with the accumulated experience, since grad- 
uating from Yale University in 1928, of hay- 
ing been a partner in a brokerage firm, the 
president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, the Chairman of the Export- 
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Import Bank, and now Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


The title of his talk given on June 1 was- 


“Does Monetary History Repeat Itself?”, and 
the theme of his talk was let's continually 
look at history in order not to make the 
same financial and monetary mistakes again. 
It is generally conceded that the excessive 
amounts of Federal Reserve bank credit and 
resulting easy money created the boom of 
the twenties that culminated in 1929. 

As I have read and re-read Chairman Mar- 
tin's speech, I feel he was trying to hammer 
home this theme, that excessive credit ex- 
pansion can be a source of future trouble. 
Eyer since he made this speech, the admin- 
istration’s economists and many college pro- 
fessors have been rebutting him, but the 
point remains that there is a marked dif- 
ference of opinion regarding how much stim- 
ulation, how much credit expansion, how 
much easy money and how much gold drain 
an economy, even as big and strong as ours, 
can stand without getting into real trouble. 
This running debate between the conserva- 
tive elements in the financial area and the 
liberal group reveals a sharp split in high 
circles, 

We have a continuing balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, and it would appear that 
Chairman Martin is seriously concerned with 
the fact that when other nations have a 
balance-of-payments problem, they are told 
to raise interest rates, to cut expenses, to 
increase taxes, to balance the budget, to 
stop financing government deficits through 
the central bank and, if necessary, to engage 
in a period of austerity. Yet, on the other 
hand, when we here in the United States have 
a balance-of-payments problem, we are hes- 
itant and unenthusiastic about adopting 
these same measures. 

It is this process over the years, of the 
Federal Government continuing to run 
budget deficits and the Federal Reserve 
banks continuing to put out increasing 
amounts of Federal Reserve bank credit at 
an accelerated pace, that concerns conserva- 
tives at home and undoubtedly concerns 
conservative financial interests around the 
world, 

Conservatives are also concerned with the 
tendency on the part of the administra- 
tion to turn continually to controls and 
more controls, no matter how voluntary they 
may be, instead of using the marketplace for 
solutions to problems. Price controls, wage 
controls and exchange controls have never 
been a solution, and have never worked over 
an extended period of time. Furthermore, 
controls are not in the line of American tra- 
dition. Mr. Martin indicated in his speech 
that the time might come when we would 
have to restrain the boom and slow down 
our growth to a more sustainable level in 
order to protect the dollar and solve our 
balance-of-payments problem. 

The Federal Reserve System was organized 
in 1913 and 12 regional banks were set up 
at that time. Before the banks in New 
England would buy stock in the bank (be- 
come members), they had the assurance 
that they would have an annual stockholders 
meeting at which time they would be able 
to express their opinions and give considera- 
tion to what had been going on in their 
Federal Reserve bank. These meetings have 
been held annually since the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston opened for business 
in 1914. 

At the last annual meeting the 3 


primary purpose of the Fed - 
eral Reserve System is to use its authority to 
regulate credit and the money supply in order 
to keep a stable price level, help maintain a 
reasonably full use of resources and promote 
sustainable economic growth, and 
“Whereas it was the intent of Congress 
that the Federal Reserve System should be 
independent with the general structure of 
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the Government in order that it might exer- 
cise its best collective judgment and carry 
out monetary and credit policies in order to 
assure the integrity of our currency and sound 
economic progress, and 

“Whereas bills recently introduced to the 
Congress eliminating the 12-man Open Mar- 
ket Committee, retiring Federal Reserve stock 
owned by commercial banks, making the term 
of the Chairman of the Board of Governors 
coterminous with that of the President, sub- 
jecting the Federal Reserve annual budget to 
the scrutiny of the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and requiring the Federal Reserve to 
observe guidelines concerning monetary pol- 
icy outlined by the President each year in his 
economic report to Congress, would, for all 
practical purpoes, make the Federal Reserve 
System a branch of the executive department 
of the Government by destroying its ability 
to arrive at independent decisions and take 
independent action: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolwed, That the stockholders of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston feel strongly 
that the Federal Reserve System as presently 
constituted should be preserved and strength- 
ened, to assure, as was originally intended 
by Congress, its independence and freedom 
from political pressures and other considera- 
tions; and that the Federal Reserve System 
should continue to exercise its independence 
in regulating credit and the money supply 
in order to assure the integrity of the dollar 
and sound economic growth.” 

At the hearings before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in April of 
1964, both William F. Kelly, president at that 
time of the American Bankers Association, 
and Dr. Charles E. Walker, executive vice 
president of the association, testified that it 
had consistently been the intention of Con- 
gress to keep the Federal Reserve Board 
independent within the Government and not 
subservient to the wishes of the executive 
branch. 

Chairman Martin has the respect of cen- 
tral bankers all over the world, and his views 
are largely shared by most of them. In my 
opinion, if there were more people in the 
United States in high places who concurred 
with Chairman Martin, there would be more 
confidence in our financial management. 

Clearly, the country is confronted with a 
choice between two markedly different view- 
points. The administration seems deter- 
mined to maintain its policy of aggressive 
credit expansion and relatively easy money 
even under current economic conditions. 
Others feel that the policy should be 
to one of more restraint. The laws on the 
books are clear and the intention of Con- 
gress as revealed in the existing statutes is 
also clear—that it is the responsibility of the 
Federal Reserve Board to act when it feels 
that the economy is in danger of overheat- 
ing and the integrity of our money is being 
threatened. The published minutes of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Open Market Com- 
mittee revealed that a minority of the Board 
of Governors, including the Chairman, was 
far more restraint. 

Over the years there have been continued 
differences of opinion between central banks 
and their governments, and the history of 
politically dominated central banks makes 
very sad reading. It was the intention of the 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act, and it 
has been the intention of Congress over the 
years, to protect the Federal Reserve banks 
and the Federal Reserve Board from political 
pressures and from bureaucratic whims. 

Some people feel that the traditional role 
of the Federal Reserve banks was impaired 
by the great depression, but history reveals 
that it was the political pressures put on the 
Federal Reserve banks in the twenties to 
delay taking restraining action which per- 
mitted the boom to get out of hand. Fur- 
thermore, it was the political coopera 
with England, beginning in 1925, to help 
stabilize the pound, which caused the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Board to lower the rediscount 
rute in 1927 when actually, in restrospect, it 
should have been raised, It was overoptim- 
ism and overexpansion of credit in the twen- 
ties that made the 1929 crash inevitable, 
and not the spirit of comservatism and re- 
straint. 

There are also those who feel that the tra- 
ditional role of the Federal Reserve Board has 
been impaired by the change in economic 
thinking which stems from the theories of 
John Maynard Keynes; there are others, 
however, who feel that the theories of Lord 

Keynes are fallacious, and are nothing but 
a restatement of the fallacious theories of 
John Law. There are also those who feel 
that the ideas of Lord Keynes tn regard to 
continued credit expansion are basically 
wrong. There are also those who feel that 
his ideas in regard to gold ignored economic 
history and the economic facts of life, for 
even though Lord Keynes and his followers 
Telt that gold is only a syambol, there are 
those throughout the world, including many 
central banks, who prefer the gold symbol to 
the payer money symbol offered by the Key- 
neslans. 

One of the basic fallacies in Lord Keynes“ 
theory was that he intended to divide all 
economic goods into goods for production 
and goods for consumption, and overlook the 
tact that there is a third class of goods which 
people Uke and respect and value because 
of their beauty, because of their usefulness, 
because of their incorruptibility, because of 
their indestructibility, and because of their 
long record of retaining value—gold, silver, 
Precious stones and art treasures fall into 
this category. 

There are some people who feel that the 
role of the Federal Reserve was com- 
Pletely changed by the enactment of the 
Employment Act of 1946. These people feel 
that this act gave the administration a man- 
date to use its power to keep unemployment 
low, prices reasonably steady, and to promote 
an adequate rate of economic How- 
ever, there are others who feel that this law 
was certainly intended to operate within the 
existing framework of financial legislation, 
including all Federal Reserve Bank legisla- 
tion. The intent of Congress was certainly 
not to have the Federal Reserve Board dele- 
Gate its responsibilities to the executive 


provide full employment regardless of other 
conditions. Certainly Congress did not have 
in mind a continuous credit expansion to 
Solve unemployment when higher wages and 
higher minimum wage laws make the solu- 
tion more difficult. + 


and a continuing decline in the purchasing 
Power of the dollar. 

Some people feel that as a result of the 
employment act we have been left 2 two 
separate sets of officials with the 
and monetary responsibility. I do n ayers n 
cur with this belief. While it is true that 
the Federal Reserve Board has power 
the supply of credit and the structure of 
interest rates, and it is also true that the 


central bankers on the subject of interest 
rates and the money supply. Secretaries 
of the prefer low interest rates 
to facilitate their financing of the mammoth 
Federal debt and, also, easy money is po- 
litically popular. On the other hand, the 
Federal Reserve Board is charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining a money sup- 
Ply level that enco reasonable price 
Stability and steady, sustainable economic 
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growth. It 1s hard to see how the relation- 
ship between the administration and the 
Federal Reserve Board could be written into 
law to insure absolute harmony. But, over 
the years, Congress in its wisdom and con- 
sidered judgment has not seen fit to make 
the Federal Reserve Board subservient to 
the Tr or any other part of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

In a basic conflict between the administra- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Board in high 
financial policy, the Federal Reserve Board 
can advise the administration, can warn 
the administration of the dangers which 
it sees ahead, but finally, regardless of op- 
position, it must act as it sees fit in its per- 
formance of its duties as it understands them, 
and as those duties are outlined by the Con- 
gress under existing legislation. 

Thus, under the law, the Federal Reserve 
Board is free to restrain credit expansion and 
to allow interest rates to rise, even if this 
policy were contrary to that of the admin- 
istration in power. To be sure, this kind of 
arrangement is not definite, but it is accord- 
ing to the intent of Congress, and it is in 
accordance with the best tradition over the 
years. 

The original Federal Reserve Act gave this 
independence to the Federal Reserve because 
history revealed that in practically all cases 
political intervention in the fleld of money 
and central banking over hundreds of years 
has had unfortunate results. The conflict 
between politicians and central bankers the 
world over has been throughout the years 
centered on the fact that politicians have a 
tendency to want to make booms bigger and 
better and continuous, whereas central bank- 
ern have a tendency to put more emphasis 
on the integrity of the currency, feeling that 
only through the observance of fiscal and 
monetary discipline can genuine prosperity 
and sustainable growth be attained. 

Iam sure that the United States of Amer- 
ica will be in far better shape, and the liberty 
of the people better preserved, if we have a 
Federal Reserve Board that is independent 
within the framework of the Government 
and which is not subject to the pressures of 
politicians and the whims of bureaucrats. 


Will All Squares Please Stand Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Austinite, the Montclare-Leyden Herald, 
the Herald, Forest Leaves, and Oak 
Leaves, all community newspapers in the 
State of Illinois, carried on September 16 


Paul Harvey is the winner of many 
awards and honors including the 1965 
American Legion Award, the 1962 Com- 
mentator of the Year Award, and the 
1962 Man of the Year Award. He is a 
deeply patriotic man who loves his coun- 
try, has high hopes for its future, and 
often expresses his opinions in his news 
broadcasts. 

His article, dealing with squares, is both 
forthright and refreshing. It should be 
read by millions of Americans, especially 
the members of the new generation, who 
somehow feel that the “square” does not 
belong in our society. Religious leaders 
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and educators should speak in the King’s 
English and make it plain to these peo- 
ple that it is the courageous “square” 
who has protected the dignity of man 
and preserved the freedom that all free- 
men enjoy all over the world. 

It is my privilege to insert Paul Har- 
vey’s article in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. 

The article follows: 

WILL ALL Squares PLEASE STAND Ur 


(By Paul Harvey) 
. 
ove 
and “patriotism.” 

n to be snickered over or outright 
laughed at. 

Why, it used to be that there was no higher 
compliment you could pay a man than to call 


once was as binding as an oath on the Bible. 

One of those admen, Charles Brower, says 
he’s fed up with this beat generation distort- 
ng and corrupting our time-honored vocabu- 
lary. 

Some of what I'm going to say next he 
said first, but I second the notion. 

Today's square is a guy who volunteers 
when he doesn’t have to. 

He's a guy who gets his kicks from trying 
to do a job better than anyone else. 


children singing “My 


John Glenn says he gets a funny feeling 
down inside when he sees the 
Says he's proud that he belonged to the 


Boy 
Scouts and YMCA. - 
How sq can you get 
A square is a guy who lives within his 
and 


means whether the Jones do or 

think his Uncle Sam should too. 
He doesn't want to fly now and pay later. 
A square is likely to save some of his own 

money for a rainy day, rather than count 


picked. 
And he wants to see America first—in 


everything. 
He believes in honoring father and mother 
and “do unto others” and that kind of stuff. 
He thinks he knows more than his teen- 


scription please stand up? You misfits in 
this brave new age, you dismally disorga- 
nized, improperly apologetic ghosts of th 
past, stand up. 

Stand up and be counted. 

You squares—who turn the wheels and dig 
the fields and move mountains and put 
rivets in our dreams. 

You squares—who dignify the human race. 

You squares who hold the thankless world 
in place. 
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The 1966 Meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, next 
March there will be held in Zurich, 
Switzerland, the 1966 meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers Gas Turbine Division. This will 
be the first time that a division of an 
American professional engineering so- 
ciety has held its regular annual meeting 
abroad in cooperation with an overseas 
professional engineering organization, 
the Swiss Society of Engineers and Arch- 
itects. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include herewith a statement 
issued by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, as follows: 

The 1966 meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Gas Turbine Divi- 
sion in Zurich, Switzerland—a giant step for- 
ward in the interchange of world tech- 
nology—will feature speakers of interna- 
tional reputation in the turbine field, ac- 
cording to Z. Stanley Stys, chairman of the 
meeting, and Robert A. Harmon, division 
chairman. 

This unique meeting, which will bring to- 
gether 500 American and 500 E en- 
gineers at Zurich, March 13-17, representing 
both private industry and Government, will 
also be highlighted by the largest interna- 
tional exhibition of gas turbine equipment 
shown to date, with 70 exhibitors from 8 
countries, as well as a program of 75 tech- 
nical papers and 4 technical symposia. 

The meeting, to be held in Zurich’s Con- 
gress Hall, marks the first time a division of 
an American professional engineering society 
has held its regular annual meeting abroad 
in cooperation with an overseas professional 
engineering organization, the Swiss Society 
of Engineers and Architects. 

Featured speakers will be Herbert H, 
Hamilton, president of Chemical & Indus- 
trial/Girdler Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Dr. 
Rudolph Sontheim, delegate (equivalent to 
executive vice president) of Brown Boveri 
& Co., Ltd., Baden, Switzerland. 

Mr. Hamilton’s company was the first in 
the United States to use the gas turbine for 
heat recovery and has pioneered in several 
new industrial uses of- the turbine. His 
business activities are situated in many 
underdeveloped countries of the world. Dr. 
Sontheim, who has worked for the General 
Electric Co., in the United States, was preyi- 
ously with the Swiss national nuclear orga- 
nization, Reaktor, A.G. 

The ASME meeting will be conducted in 
the American style, specifically at the re- 
quest of the cooperating Swiss group. All 
sessions will be in English and the meeting’s 
format will conform to that established by 
the previous 10 annual ASME Gas Turbine 
Conferences in the United States. 

“This meeting will encompass a worldwide 
spectrum of products, components, ma- 
terials, and technical information vital to 
the gas turbine industry. Although the 
ASME is an an American professional so- 
ciety, it includes members, particularly in 
the Gas Turbine Division, from all over the 
world. We feel this meeting will provide an 
important opportunity for the generation 
of new ideas, the interchange of technology, 
and the exchange of views between engineers 
associated with the design, development, and 
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application of gas turbines,” Mr. Harmon 
said. “It is a giant step forward in sharing 
technology.” 

Mr. Stys said that from the roster of more 
than 70 technical papers already submitted, 
it appears that industrial and marine appli- 
cations of the gas turbine will share top 
billing with papers on development trends 
and latest advances in the “state of the art.” 
Among the latter group are several papers 
on the application of gas turbine cycles to 
aerospace systems. 

The rapid rate of technological advance- 
ment in many parts of the world makes it 
imperative for engineering and manufactur- 
ing organizations to maintain the educa- 
«tional level of their staffs and their aware- 
ness of global activities on a continuing 
basis,” Mr. Stys added. “The success of this 
meeting appears assured, owing to the 
quality of papers to be delivered and the pro- 
fessional caliber of those who will attend.” 

on tours arranged by the ASME 
for conference participants before and after 
the Zurich meeting include visits to gas tur- 
bine plants in England, Switzerland, West 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria, and Spain. 
Manufacturers showing products at the ex- 
hibition held in conjunction with the Con- 
ference are based in Switzerland, West Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Prance, Sweden, Italy, 
Canada, and the United States. 


Good News: No Strike in Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB CASEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
breathe easier now that the threat of 
the steel strike is safely past. The ad- 
verse ramifications to our economy were 
almost too great to be comprehended. 
The Houston Chronicle in an exceptional 
editorial remarked that: 

The President is to be commended for his 
vigorous leadership and the union and man- 
agement for reaching the compromise set- 
tlement. 


The Chronicle's review is one of many 
similar opinions expressed by other news- 
papers of this Nation and I make it avail- 
able in the RECORD: 

From the Houston (Tex) Chronicle, Sept. 
5, 1965] 
Goon News: No STRIKE In STEEL 


It is extremely good news that the threat 
of a steel strike has been ended with essen- 
tial agreement’ between the industry and the 
United Steelworkers Union. 

“The American Nation has won,” said 
President Johnson of the agreement which 
was based upon suggestions he made after 
the negotiations had become deadlocked 
again. The Nation always wins when a 
strike that could cripple the economy, such 
as a strike of 350,000 steelworkers, is averted 
on terms that are economically sound. 

The settlement upon which finishing 
touches are being placed conforms to that 
definition, we are assured. That is, the wage 
and fringe benefit increases are “within the 
wage-price guidelines” set by the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers to prevent in- 
flation. 

The President is to be commended for his 
vigorous leadership and the union and man- 
agement for reaching the compromise settle- 
ment. The Nation can breathe more easily 
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over the Labor Day weekend in the knowl- 
edge that a serious blow to the economy has 
been averted. 


Let’s Settle the Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr.DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of pornography is a serious one in 
our society. I think that every reason- 
able American shares my belief. But 
while the problem is easy to identify the 
solution to this problem is extremely 
complex. 

I did not sponsor H.R. 7465 in order 
to set up a national censorship board. 
In my opinion the free expression of 
ideas, however bizarre these ideas may 
be, is a basic right which has been pro- 
tected by the blood and treasure of gen- 
erations of Americans. Yet, I reiterate 
that we do have a serious problem and 
it is one which merits serious study by 
competent and fair minded experts in 
many fields. 

This week I read an excellent analysis 
of the problem of pornography. John 
R. Sullivan, the news editor of the Ad- 
vocate, the official organ of the Arch- 
diocese of Newark, N.J., has stated the 
problem very clearly and has presented 
an opinion which is shared by many 
millions of Americans. 

There are some who are so horrified 
by the easy availability of unbridled filth 
that they would censor any work which 
mentions sex and would lower the read- 
ing level of American adults to the level 
of the 12 year old. There are others 
who are so appalled at the concept of 
censorship that they feel that they must 
allow any type of filth to flow freely 
through our society. 

Somewhere in between these two poles 
of opinion there is a middle ground. 
This middle ground is what we are seek- 
ing. Thus, Mr. Sullivan’s very well writ- 
ten article is worthy of the attention of 
all Members of this House. I might 
point out that I differ with Mr. Sullivan's 
view that my bill will die a slow death 
in the Education and Labor Committee. 

Mr. Sullivan’s article follows: 

LET’S SETTLE THE ISSUE 
(By John R. Sullivan) 

Books are curious things. At the very 
time that educators and educated people 
decry their shrinking attraction to people, 
books are capable of getting more people 
madder than almost any other creation of 
man. 

I'm talking now about current efforts to 
stem an increasingly high tide of pornog- 
raphy in the Nation—much of which origi- 
nates right here in the Newark area. 

And it is right here in the Newark arch- 
diocese—and the rest of New Jersey—that 
much is being done to combat this trash 
which, as George Davis of Jersey City rightly 
said the other day, is costing the Nation “the 
degradation of both the young and the 
older.” 

But Davis himself—a man long committed 
to eliminating pornography—admitted that 
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much of the battle being raised Is a negative 
battle. 

He is quite right. It is also an in- 
efficient battle. Too much time is being 
wasted bickering with the American Civil 
Liberties Union and the Right-to-Read 
groups and too little is being spent develop- 
ing original approaches and making more 
effective the few existing methods. 

Davis’ remarks were made in Washington, 
where he testified in favor of a bill intro- 
duced by Representative DOMINICK DANIELS, 
of New Jersey. 

Dax. bill, similar to several others 
which have died in committee, would estab- 
lish a committee to study the impact and 
threat of pornography and suggest ways of 
coping with it. It is a laudable bill. It is 
one of the few sensible measures ever intro- 
duced. It is also likely to die Just where its 
predecessors haye died. Why? 

One reason is the testimony presented for 
the bill, which is symptomatic of most ap- 
proaches to legislation and the entire prob- 
lem. The bill's backers chose to hold up ex- 
amples of pornography to cite examples of 
how the pornographers market their wares, 
and say, “Isn't this awful—something should 
be done about it.” 

Of course it's awful. Why even the ACLU, 
which contends that nothing should be done 
about it, freely admits that. But to say 
“something should be done about it and 
Dantes’ bill is the nearest thing, so let's pass 
it” is foolish. 

Why, then, should DANIELS’ bill (H.R. 7465) 
be passed? There are many, but let’s take 
two. It should be passed because it proposes 
to settle one objection the ACLU has to anti- 
Pornography legislation—that there's “no 
scientific proof that pornography hurts any- 
one.” ‘Therefore, says the ACLU, there's no 
need for a law. 

ACLU and Right-to-Read cite competent 
testimony to back up thelr contention. Citi- 
zens for Decent Literature and other groups 
also cite competent testimony that ACLU is 
wrong. Clearly, some unbiased agency should 
and could settle the issue. 

Danmıs’ bill should be passed because the 
committee might be abie to come up with a 
constitutionally sound curb which would 
satisfy both the ACLU—which also fears that 

might spill over mto the areas 
of political and social thought—and the 
groups for which Davis testified. 

The committee, after all, is there not to 
hear that something should be done—it’s 
trying to do that—but to hear why DANIELS’ 
bili—this particular something—should be 
Passed. 


A Right States Must Retain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH baKoTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the RECORD 
an editorial of the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) 
Argus Leader on the matter of States 
rights as eroded by the repeal of 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act: 

A RIGHT STATES SHOULD RETAIN 

The U.S. Senate is now engaged in a major 
debate about section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

This section is the one that permits States 
to make their own decisions about whether 
Workers should be to join a union 
us a condition of employment or not. 

The proposal before the Senate is the re- 
Peal of provision allowing the States to make 
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this determination. the House has 
approved to repeal. Current Indications are 
that the Senate is closely divided. 

South Dakota has enacted a law that gives 
the worker the right to work without being 
compelled to join the union. If 8 
eliminates the Taft-Hartley provision, then 
presumably the South Dakota law would be 
held to be invalid. 

Thus there are involved in the Washing- 
ton debate two primary factors. One is 
whether or not workers should be required 
to join a union tn order to work. The other 
is whether this is a determination to be 
made by a State or by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Of late the Federal Government has been 
moving forward with vigor in reducing the 
sovereignity of the States. And one may well 
wonder about the value of this. Certainly 
our Government as & whole has gained much 
through the years due to the maintenance 
of certain States rights. And surely there 
is good reason to believe that the authority 
in respect to labor rights should be retained 
by the States. 


Soviet Jewry and Human Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, in Lafayette 
Park on Sunday, September 19, 1965, 
some 10,000 Jewish lay and rabbinic lead- 
ers throughout the country met to 
launch the weeklong National Eternal 
Light Vigil for Soviet Jewry who are be- 
ing oppressed by that nation. 

An interfaith group of leaders partici- 
pated in the program with the idea of 
bringing the moral judgment of millions. 
of people throughout the world to bear 
on oppression in the Soviet Union just 
prior to the High Holy Days of Rosh 
Hashanah and Yom Kippur. 

Our colleague and newly named U.S. 
Representative on the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations, the 
Honorable James ROOSEVELT, gave an ad- 
dress. With unanimous consent I insert 
in the Recorp at this point his important 
comments on this occasion: 

Soviet Jewry AND Human RicuTrs—ANn 

AGENDA OF CONSCIENCE 

It is a privilege to be here with you now, 
to share this moment of solemn vigil to 
secure the basic human rights of the Soviet 
Jewish community. 

As you know, one of my main concerns, as 
U.S, Representative to the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, will be the 
protection and enhancement of human 
rights. So I am here to tell you that it is 
my conviction, and that of our Government, 
that the problem of Sovist Jewry properly 
belongs on the agenda of the U.N.—whether 
it is at the Human Rights Commission, at 
the Subcommission for the Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, 
or at the kind of special world investigative 
commission on human rights proposed some 
months ago by Ambassador Goldberg. 

But while I strongly believe that this prob~ 
lem must concern the U.N., it does not be- 
long exclusively there. It must be on the 
agenda of the world's conscience. 

In my new post, I have been taking time 
to read the story of the United Nations and 
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the writing of its charter in San Francisco, 
I recall that when the charter was framed, 
there was great controversy about a para- 


affairs of the member nations. This safe- 
guard had to be included; otherwise, soy- 
ereign nations would not have participated. 

The inclusion of this paragraph does not ` 
mean that the United Nations Charter was 
drafted for the purpose of stilling the voices 
of protest against evil. Written as it was so 
soon after the destruction of the Jewish 
communities of Europe and the failure of 
the democratic nations to come to the rescue 
of those communities, the charter never in- 
tended that we should not take every possi- 
ble measure to safeguard the survival of 
peoples wherever they might be exposed to 
danger. 

I have no doubt that the distinguished 
delegates of the Soviet Union, whom I shall 
soon be meeting at the United Nations, will 
today. For 


no denial. We know that we have much to 
do in America to bring our daily lives into 
conformity with the principles which we 


¿cherish and which are inscribed in the 


United Nations Charter and the Declaration 
of Human Rights. Our answer to our Soviet 
friends must be that we have to help each 
other to find the answers. 

I think we must say very frankly that if 
there are wrongs in our own country—and 
there are—those who are aggrieved and in- 
jured are free to speak their protest, to unite 
with their fellows in the demand for rectifi- 
cation, in the appeal for Justice. 

But in the USSR., a large segment of 
popular sentiment (it cannot properly be 
called public opinion) is itself anti-Semitic, 
and that segment which opposes anti- 
Semitism can at best speak in muffled tones. 

As for Soviet public institutions, the hard 
fact is that it is government policy itself 
which is the guilty party. 

Thank God, Soviet policy leaves Jewish 
bodies intact. But Jewish souls are in the 
balance, and this is at the heart of our 
protest. For Soviet policy seeks to dry up 
the wellsprings of vitality and creativity that 
have i!mmemorially marked the Jewish spirit. 
It intends to atomize the Jewish community, 
to estrange it from its past, to crush its Iden- 
tity—in short, to destroy every possibility of 
Jewish group survival. 

As you may know, the Jews of the U.S.S.R. 
are officially considered not only a religious 
group but primarily a nationality which is a 
cultural and ethnic concept. 

In Eastern Europe, scores of nationalities— 
be they majorities governing territories or 
minorities residing in the territory of 
others—have for centuries clung with natural 
pride to their national consciousness, their 
way of life, their memories, their language 
and literature. 

The Soviet Union is ideologically com- 
mitted and constitutionally structured to rec- 
ognize the full right of every one of its 108 
nationalities to perpetuate their identities 
and to maintain cultural, communal, and ed- 
ucational institutions toward that end. For 
though 50 percent of the Soviet population 
consists of Russian nationality, the remain- 
ing half is composed of 107 others whose 
group needs and aspirations cannot be denied, 
even by an authoritarian regime. 

The importance of the concept of nation- 
ality in Soviet society cannot be overempha- 
sized. One's nationality is one of the two or 
three decisive components of citizenship in 
the U.S.S.R. It largely determines the lan- 
guage one speaks, the literature and press one 
reads, the national history one associates 
with, the customs one grows up with, the 
national heroes one cherishes and emulates. 
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One’s nationality is thus of profound psycho- 
logical, as well as cultural and political, sig- 
nificance. 

It might almost be said that nationality 
defines the man, as well as the citizen—for 
it molds his mind and heart and soul, and 
gives him a heritage of which he can be 
justly proud. 

The real meaning of the Soviet Jewish 
tragedy inheres precisely in this: That So- 
viet Jews are the only nationality deprived 
of all the rights and institutions by which 
they might live beat lives as a self-respecting 


. 

2 it means to be a Jew 
in the 8. SR. Tou are uniquely discrimi- 
nated against—and you know it, and your 
non-Jewish neighbors know it. It means 
that in your singular humilitation, you are 
deprived of pride and self-respect. 

It is now quarter of a century since any 
Jewish school has existed in the U.S.S.R., 
where a Jewish child might learn something 
of Jewish language, literature, and histary. 
It is now a quarter of a century, in which 
a whole generation of Soviet Jewish youth 
is confronted with a past that is a blank. 
and a future that is empty. 

To force this great community to become 
a dead end of history is to show inequitous 
contempt for human rights, to perpetrate a 
moral crime, a historic tragedy. 

It is all too easy to shunt aside those who 
are voiceless and helpless. We must rise to 
their defense. We must give the world no 
surcease—until the world, and especially the 
U.S.S.R., pays attention. 

Lest you fear that all these public protests 
are in vain, let me assure you that we have 
fresh, significant evidence that your efforts 
are most effective indeed. For just 2 weeks 
ago today, Pravda, the major newspaper of 
the Soviet Union, published a front-page 
editorial which did three things: 

1. It implicitly but unmistakably conceded 
the existence of anti-Semitism in the U.S.S.R. 

2. It proceeded to condemn anti-Semitism 
roundly. 

3. It explained, in effect, that it did so 
because the existence of this problem is hurt- 
ing the image of the Soviet Union abroad. 

This striking evidence of Soviet sensitivity 
should encourage us to continue and inten- 
sify our protests. 

We must do all in our power to save a 
great community from cultural annihilation. 


The Real Alabama—Part LXI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the wealth of Alabama’s min- 
eral resources is probably one of the 
most noteworthy untold stories of the 


State. 

Though Alabama's mineral wealth has 
been known to be significant in the past, 
perhaps the State's greatest development 
in this resource is yet to come. 

Asummary of this picture is presented 
in the following material taken from 
the Birmingham News of August 22, 
1965: 

Fortunes lie beneath the surface of Ala- 
bama's rich earth. There yet remains vast 
potential for the enterprising. Mineral re- 
sources in great abundance are the prac- 
tically inexhaustible foundation for many 
Alabama industries. 


.is an increase in the price of the metal. 
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Presently conducted explorations almost 
Dase. 


Limestone in crushed form is used as an 
aggregate for railroad and highway founda- 
tions, a source for fertilizers and other by- 
products. This has been a vital asset in 
Alabama’s burgeoning highway construction 
program and the State leads the Southeast 
as a producer of cement, turns out enough 
each year to pave 13,500 miles of four-lane 
highways. 

Sand and gravel, workhorses of the con- 
struction industry, are taken in huge quan- 
tities mostly along the State's great rivers. 

Similarly, there is a super-abundance of 
clay and shale, the important raw materials 
for brick, tile, ceramics, and refractories. 
Some of the clays have unusual physical 
properties when fired. Some will bloat and 
can be converted to lightweight aggregates. 
Still others make excellent fire brick and still 
another type lends itself to building brick. 

In east central Alabama, explorations are 
being made into extensive copper deposits. 
Some of the Nation's leading mining com- 
panies have leased thousands of acres in sey- 
„„ and are continuing exploratory 
wor 

Mica is mined on a small scale, is used by 
the roofing and tire industry. There are 
nr reserves of “scrap mica deposits in the 

tate. 

The State holds fairly large deposits of tin 
and gold, but neither is being mined pres- 
ently. There is doubt that gold will be 
mined in commercial quantities unless there 
Tin 
deposits have not been developed because of 
foreign competition and controlled market 
conditions. 

Dolomite is rising in importance, is being 
eee in Shelby County and sent to Selma 

where Alabama Metallurgical Corp. extracts 
magnesium for manufacture into spaceage 
metals. 
THE FERROUS METALS 

It's more than a short lope between ham- 
mering out early 19th-century horseshoes 
and pouring a heat of steel after an hour's 


0 A 

That, bracketing more than a century and 
u half, is inception and present of the metals 
industry in Alabama. 

Alabama iron was first used to shoe the 
horses of Gen. Andrew Jackson and the 
men when they came to the relief of Indian- 
threatened settlers in the early 1800's. A few 
years later, pig tron manufacture began in 
Alabama. 

Alabama’s first furnace to use coke was 
built at Oxmoor, on the outskirts of Bir- 
mingham, in 1876. 

Today, the Birmingham district is the 
South's iron and steel center. Kindred 
plants operate at Gadsden, Anniston, and 
Tuscaloosa. 

For years the red ore from Birmingham's 
Red Mountain formed the basis for the dis- 
trict’s iron and steel industry. Now, most 
of the ore used in the area’s iron and steel- 
making furnaces comes from South America. 

Successful pelleting of low-grade taconite 
iron ores in Minnesota in the past year, some 
experts believe, must inevitably come to 
Alabama. Many engineers think that 
Alabama's low iron centered ores are more 
susceptible to concentration than are the 
taconites of the Mesabi Range. 

Manufacture of steel in Alabama dates 
back to 1888. Construction of open hearth 
furnaces followed the successful manufac- 
ture of steel from Alabama iron by the Car- 
negie Co. A blooming mill was started at 
Ensley in 1898 and the first cast of Alabama 
steel was poured on Thanksgiving Day, 1899. 

In 1905, Republic Iron & Steel and Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., consolidated 
and United States Steel acquired TCI 2 years 
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later. Since that time, United States Steel 
has poured hundreds of millions into Ala- 
bama. 

At its major installations in Gadsden, Re- 
public Steel is operating two large open 
hearth furnaces and the South's two largest 
electric furnaces, has a third method under- 
way. 

By next fall, construction on a basic oxy- 
gen furnace is scheduled for completion, 
first of its type in the entire South. This 
will cut production of a heat of steel to less 
than an hour. 

Steelmaking capacity of United States 
Steel, the South's No, 1 producer, Republic 
and specialty producers now rates in excess 
of 5½ million tons annually. 

Alabama is also considered the pipemaking 
center of the Nation. Normally, pipe plants 
in Birmingham, Anniston, Gadsden and Tus- 
caloosa produce 50 percent of the Nation's 
pipe supply. 

From the State's iron and steel industry 
has sprung a broad steel fabricating business, 
producing steel plates and shapes, cut and 
fit from drawings and patterns. Castings of 
iron, steel, and nonferrous metals are manu- 
factured by dozens of foundries. 

Metal manufacturers first settled in Ala- 
bama because all the basic ingredients for 
stee existed within a narrow ares. 
Today, the ever-broadening metals complex 
8 one ot the State’s major payroll pro- 

ucers. 


New Banking Legislation Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 16, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
since the Justice Department brought 
antitrust suits against the merger plans 
of six banks recently, the need became 
apparent for new legislation to untangle 
the problems of the banking fraternity. 

In order to try to fill this void, I have 
introduced H.R. 11015 which will seek to 
free from doubt all those banks who 
merged prior to the 1963 decision of the 
Supreme Court. In my opinion, this de- 
cision of the Court almost completely 
wiped out the Bank Merger Act of 1960. 

Under the provisions of the bill I haye 
introduced, we will restore the original 
intent of the Bank Merger Act, but at 
the same time strengthen its standards 
and procedures. 

Perhaps the main problem here lies in 
the question of the uniqueness of a bank- 
In my opinion, it was never the intent 
of Congress for the Supreme Court to 
apply sections of antitrust legislation to 
banks. I maintain that banks are unique 
in this sense. The criteria for measuring 
the public interest involved in bank 
mergers should be tailored to the public 
interest involved in banking—and should 
be different from those ‘applicable to 
business generally. 

The Wall Street Journal recently car- 
ried an editorial which was in agreement 
with my stand. I would like to present 
this article for the benefit of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

THE MEASURE OF DIFFERENCE 


Why should banks be treated differently 
from other types of business concerns? 
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In essence, that’s the question posed by 
opponents of a bill that would limit the Jus- 
tice Department's ability to overturn banking 
mergers; they claim the Department should 
have the same power over such mergers that 
it does over others. Their question, however, 
seems to us to be easy to answer: Banks 
should be treated differently because they 
are different. 

That fact ought to be obvious; it has been 
recognized by laws of the States and the 
Nation ever since banking became a busi- 
ness of some importance to the country’s eco- 
nomic well-being. By now bankers are sur- 
rounded by a tangle of legal rules which not 
only provide ticse control of mergers by 
Federal and State banking agencies but also 
impose restraints that no legislator would 
think of applying to the average busi- 
nessman. 

Though governmental agencies are taking 
an ever-widening interest in private business 
actvities, for example, no agency has yet sug- 
gested that it should take a look at the 
character and finances of a fellow who wants 
to set up, say, a shoe store. 

If the shoe store fails, it’s a sad day 
mainly for the owner and his clerks. A 
bank's failure, on the other hand, would 
damage not only its owners and employees 
but quite possibly its depositors, borrowers 
and anyone else who had any dealings with 
the institution. More than that, one bank 
failure can, and often has, weakened public 
confidence in other banks in its area. 

The difference between banks arid other 
types of Institutions, in other words, is meas- 
ured largely by the degree of public interest. 

Consideration of the public's interest has 
done much to shape the legisiative approach 
to banking competition. In the business 
world generally, the freest possible competi- 
tion is clearly to be desired. In banking, 
however, a total absence of restraints on com- 
petition could allow an eager institution to 
overexpand, to make shaky loans and other- 
wise compete itself right out of business. 
Such a bank could damage the public in- 
terest in an attempt to serve it. 

The need, in the banking industry, for a 
somewhat different approach to competition 
was in the minds of Congress when it passed 
the Bank Merger Act of 1960. The commit- 
tee reports indicate that the legislators in- 
tended to leave decisions on banking mergers 
to the Federal banking agencies: The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit In- 
Surance Corporation, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

In making such decisions, the agencies are 
required to consider the possible adverse ef- 
fects on competition. But they are also com- 
pelled to ponder the financial condition of 
the banks, their eaf prospects, the 
character of their management and, certainly 
not least, the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served. 

Any merger, of course, reduces the number 
of banks by one. Yet at the same time it 
may save a weak bank from insolvency or, 
by creating a larger and more versatile in- 
stitution, provide banking services badly 
heeded by a fast-growing community. As 
committee reports noted in 1960, a merger 
Sometimes can be in the public interest even 
if it “would result in a substantial lessen- 
ing of competition.” 

Soon after the Bank Merger Act went on 
the books, however, the Justice Department 
began attacking a number of bank mergers 
in the courts solely on the basis of competi- 
tion, and on a pretty restricted view of com- 
Petition at that. Since the courts have 
backed the Department, banks now may have 
a merger approved by a Federal bank agency 
and, possibly years later, have it thrown out 
by the courts. It is this situation that the 
pending legislation would straighten out. 

In the first place, the bill would wipe out 
the past 5 years of confusion: It would 
validate all mergers approved up to now by 
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the banking agencies, whether they've been 
challenged by the Justice Department or not. 
After all, banks entered such transactions 
in the belief that Congress meant what it 
said in 1960. 

After approval of any future bank merger, 
the Department would have 30 days to chal- 
lenge it in the courts; during that period and 
any resulting litigation, the merger could not 
be consummated. Though there’s more than 
a little question whether the Department 
should have that much power, it would at 
least end completely the threat of any future 
effort to unscramble a merged bank. 

As opponents of the proposed bill have 
argued, such unscrambling can be handled. 
But it can’t be handled without a great deal 
of confusion and inconvenience for the 
bank's customers—in other words, without 
damaging the public. 

The pending legislation, in sum, would be 
a modest first step toward more clarity in 
bank regulation. If Congress bothers to 
measure the Nation’s interest in a sound 
banking system, it’s hard to see how it could 
do anything very different from that. 


Dr. Bernard Bienvenu Welcomes USL 
Freshman at Recent Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, colleges and universities all 
across America were opening their doors 
to hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women upon whose advanced educa- 
tion and learning this Nation’s future de- 
pends so heavily. 

In many if not all of these institutions 
of higher learning, freshmen students 
went through orientation programs de- 
signed to give them direction and pur- 
pose in their college life. It was a time 
during which wise and experienced edu- 
cators and administrators had an op- 


portunity to impress upon these young 


minds some of the profound meanings 
which they should seek out in their 
studies of the history, are, science, and 
philosophy of mankind. 

One such educator charged with the 
responsibility of setting forth to these 
students the lofty and noble goals which 
they should seek was a gentleman from 
my hometown of St. Martinville, La., 
Dr. Leonard Bienvenu. The wisdom of 
Dr. Bienvenu’s remarks to the fresh- 
men class of the University of South- 
western Louisiana in my congressional 
district merits the attention of the House, 
and excerpts from his address follow: 

Dr. BERNARD BIENVENU WELCOMES USL 

FRESHMEN AT RECENT ASSEMBLY 

“College is not soley a place for learning 
specific subject matter,” Dr. Bienvenu told 
the freshman. “True, this is one of its ma- 
jor purposes. But it is also an opportunity 
to grow up emotionally and mentally * * * 
to learn and attempt to master the art of 
self discipline. 

"I challenge you to become truly absorbed 
in this great adventure which is yours for 
the asking * * * one in which the richness 
of rewards is determined to a great degree 
by the effort that you decide to put forth. 

“Learn at the beginning to set goals for 
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yourselves. Set them at the point which 
will tax to the N’th degree all of the abilities 
that you possess. 

“Learn the necessity of setting aside speci- 
fic hours for study in order to reach the 
objective that you have established. Learn 
to have a good time * to participate in 
the great fun of college life. Learn to look 
around you to see the beauty of this world. 
Open your eyes to discover the goodness and 
greatness of man. 

“Learn to open your hearts and to love 
all of mankind. Learn to respect. Les 
to revere the great dignity that is man. 

Learn, as the great French philosopher 
Montaigne once said, That all knowledge is 
hurtful to him who has not the science of 
goodness,” 

“Learn that if the time you spend at 
Southwestern is to really be a significant 
adventure, you must give to the univer- 
sity, to its faculty, its administration, its 
students, and its purposes the very best of 
your talents. 

“Those of you who have the gift of humor, 
let this gift blossom forth. Those of you 
who have the ability to lead, learn to lead 
with a sincerity of purpose and for the 
greater good of the university and humanity. 

“To those who participate in sports, bring 
honor to yourself and to the university by 
playing always to win and by playing fair 
and square. 

“To you present in this audience who have 
the mentality necessary for above average 
scholastic achievement, remember it is your 
responsibility to yourselves, to this univer- 
sity and to society to excel. 

“To most of us who are simply followers, 
let us follow with wisdom and prudence. 
Let us remember that a leader can go no- 
where without support of the followers and 
that it is we who determine who and by 
whom we will be led and in what direction 
we will go. 

“Last, but not least, learn to have faith 
* * * faith in yourselves * * * faith in your 
fellow student * * * faith in this university 
85 b faith in, your country and faith in 


Betsy, New Orleans, and L.B.J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson’s on-the-scene survey 
of the terrible damage wreaked upon the 
State of Louisiana while Hurricane Betsy 
still lingered in the State, was the subject 
of an editorial of appreciation which ap- 
peared in the Shreveport Times of Sep- 
tember 14. 


Although I have personally expressed 
my thanks to the President and on an- 
other occasion spoken of it here on the 
floor, I would like the Recorp to include 
also this excellent editorial to show the 
appreciation we of Louisiana have for 
this unselfish show of leadership by the 
President. 

The editorial follows: 

Betsy, New ORLEANS, AND L,B.J. 

There is little that is orthodox about hur- 
ricanes when it comes to the directions they 
may travel and Betsy was, perhaps, the least 
orthodox in many, many years. It headed 
originally for the Carolina coast and appar- 
ently without expectation of epoch-making 
damage when it hit. Then it suddenly stood 
still for awhile in the Atlantic Ocean as if 
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unable to decide what to do. The decision, 
eventually, was to head for the gulf coast in 
the New Orleans area where Betsy became 
the most devastating tragedy to hit that city 
in its entire history. 

More than 50 are known dead in New 
Orleans alone. More than 300 square blocks 
of that city have been devastated by wind 
and water. There is no way to estimate 
damage accurately but it seems certain to 
run beyond the billion dollar mark. The 
death toll in the general south. Louisiana 
and Orleans area may run double or triple 
or quadruple the number of bodies already 
found in New Orleans itself. 

No one can find words to express the bhor- 
ror, the tragedy for people hit so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly, by such a monster. Nor is 
it possible to find words to the sym- 
pathy which those elsewhere hold for the 
stricken. Here in our local area our grief 
and our sadness for the people of the largest 
city in the State is great, indeed. 

It goes without saying that Governor 
McKeithen, Mayor Schiro, of New Orleans, 
and innumerable individuals and agencies 
reserve the greatest credit for their efforts 
to lessen the effects of the tragedy and to 
protect as many as possible from its devasta- 
tion. Of course, mistakes were made. Com- 
munications failed in the city itself when 
Betsy's full fury first hit and it became im- 
possible to conduct an effective and orderly 
defense against the devastating attack. But 
everyone worked heroically, nobly, and as 
effectively as could be possible. 

Especial thanks goes to President Lyndon 
B. Johnson for his quick trip to New Orleans 


the Crescent City area. The President left 
Washington so hurriedly, when the magni- 
tude of the disaster came to his knowledge, 
that newspapermen accompanying him were 
not able even to grab raincoats. 

Mr, Johnson personally, by his presence in 
New Orleans, could not lessen the toll of 
death or the volume of destruction. But he 

the leadership that is needed at 


turned, 

United States at their side, walking through 
the streets, talking to people, trying to find 
water for some, shelter for others, food for 
still others. His presence, the prestige of his 
office and his person, raised morale and hope 
for many. 

The true material value of Mr. Johnson’s 
visit to the stricken area lay in the fact that 
he was able, from his firsthand and eyewit- 
ness knowledge of the situation, to issue or- 
ders right dnd left that cut redtape in Wash- 
ington and released every type of aid that the 
Federal Government could supply. He not 
only had dropped all Government and per- 
sonal business in the White House to go to 
New Orleans, but he ordered all agencies 
which deal in any way with disaster relief 
to drop everything on hand and turn their 
full strength to the Louisiana city and its 
surrounding area. l 

These are things which the people of Lou- 
isiana will not forget. 


Hon. Eugene Zuckert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, for over 
a quarter of a century it has been a 
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pleasure for me to have known Eugene 
Zuckert, the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Many fine articles have been in the 
Recorp relative to his excellent service 
to this great Nation of ours throughout 
his career. I wish to concur in every- 
thing that has been said relative to him. 

He has always been most kind and 
considerate of all official requests that 
I have had from time to time from our 
constituents in Tennessee. 

As he retires. as Secretary of the Air 
Force on the 30th of September, he can 
look back upon his career in the Air 
Force with the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has done an excellent job. 

All of us in the Eighth Congressional 
District of Tennessee wish for him the 
best of everything in the years to come. 


The Fate of the Supersonic Transport and 
America’s Leadership in Aviation Lies 
With the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
in December 1959, a study group was 
formed within the Federal Aviation 
Agency to examine the technical, eco- 
nomic, and operational aspects of com- 
mercial supersonic transport develop- 
ment. 

Since that time, the Congress has voted 
funds for research and development of 
this aircraft of the future and President 
Johnson has given this project his un- 
qualified endorsement. 

If the United States is to compete 
effectively in large-volume, fast-speed 
air transport in the seventies, it must lay 
the groundwork today. 

It must carry through on its research 
and development. It must make its de- 
cision as to the experimental plane to be 
built. And, it must proceed with produc- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 

The Independent Offices Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations, of which I am a 
member, is considering the matter of 
additional funds to continue develop- 
ment of this aircraft which will reach 
speeds of 2,000 miles per hour. 

In this connection, Mr. Rudy Abram- 
son, Washington correspondent of the 
Nashville Tennessean, wrote an article 
for the Tennessean September 5, 1965, 
exploring the ramifications and signifi- 
cance of the supersonic transport de- 
velopment. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, believing it to be of widespread in- 
terest throughout the United States. 

The article follows: 

FATE OF SUPERSONIC PLANE WITHIN WINGS OF 
CONGRESS 
(By Rudy Abramson) 

WASHINGTON —Faster than a speeding bul- 
let, able to leap big oceans in less than 3 
hours. 

This sounds like a job for Superman. 

However, in this case, a 250-ton super- 
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sonic passenger plane may get the call in 
years to come. 
Its future now les in the hands of Con- 


gress. 

A House subcommittee is expected to rec- 
ommend a $140 million appropriation this 
week to continue the development of the 
large airliner, which would whisk passen- 
gers from continent to continent at 2,000 
miles an hour. 

The supplemental appropriation requested 
by President Johnson will adyance the United 
States“ proposed supersonic to a 
point where a decision can be made to build 
a flying prototype. 

Representative Jor L. Evins is acting chalr- 
man of the independent offices subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Committee, 
which is considering the appropriation. 

Though Evans does his own long-distance 
traveling by train, he is strongly in favor of 
the plane. 

He has asked the subcommittee for a long- 
range commitment to the program. “We 
can't go uphill and downhill from year to 
year,” he said. “If the United States is go- 
ing to maintain its world leadership In avia- 
tion, we have to give sustained and substan- 
tial support to these development programs.“ 

If such Government support is forthcom- 
ing, in 10 years Americans will be able to zip 
from Washington to Paris in less than 3 
hours, to Rome in a little more than 3 hours. 

Designers are working to develop a plane 
whose safety and passenger comfort features 
will equal or surpass those of present day 
jetliners. 

TESTS AT AEDC 


Much of the testing during the next few 


ment Center. This will probably include 
aerodynamic tests on scale models as well as 
tests of engines under simulated operating 
conditions. 

With the Government paying 75 percent of 
the bill, Lockheed Aircraft and the Boeing 
Co. are now wor on airframe designs 
while General Electric and Pratt-Whitney are 
developing 

The current phase of development goes 
through 1966. At that time an advisory 
committee headed by Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara will decide whether to go 
into the next stage of development, and how 
it will be pursued. 

CHEAPER IN LONG RUN 


Probably, one airframe and one engine will 
be selected and a prototype plane built for 
Some engineers feel, however, that 
it would be cheaper in the long run, and as- 
sure a better airplane, if two prototypes are 
built and tested. A 
Boeing is working on a movable wing con- 
cept similar to that of the Air Force’s F-111, 
the TFX. 9 
The wings would be extended for super- 
sonic flight on approach and departure from 
airports, then swept back along the fuselage 
as.the gigantic plane hurtles through the 
sound barrier and on its way at an altitude 
of 60,000 to 75,000 feet, 


WING DESIGN 


Lockheed's model has a Delta wing design. 

Because of military implications much of 
the work will be classified. This is particu- 
larly true of the engine development. 

During the development, designers are 
closely watching flight tests of the Alr Force's 
XB-70. Two prototypes of the experimental 
bomber, the world's biggest and fastest plane, 
are now flying, For years, the Air Force has 
tried to get approval to put such a plane into 
production to replace the aging B-52, but it 
has been unable to get approval from Mc- 
Namara, 

Now it appears that some other plane will 
eventually replace the B-52, and that the 
major contribution of the XB-70 will be as 
a “flying test bed” for the supersonic trans- 
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FAA HUB 

In all, 3 dozen companies and half a 
dozen Government agencies have been in- 
vol ved in the SST development to date. The 
hub of the program is the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

The thin line between military and civilian 
interests in the program is the main source 
of objection to the SST development. 8 

Senator VaNcR Han TRI, Democrat, of Indi- 
ana, reportedly plans to question the $140 
million SST appropriation in the Senate be- 
cause he feels the FAA is becoming mili- 
tarized. He was against the appointment of 
Air Force Maj. Gen. William F. McKee as 
FAA administrator, and now he is upset be- 
cause Brig. Gen. Jewell C. Maxwell 18 to re- 
Place Gordon Bain as deputy administrator 
for supersonic transport development. 

PRESTIGE IN BALANCE 

But any delay in the SST program will 
Probably be monetary, because U.S. prestige 
Tides with development of the plane. 

Unless the United States goes ahead with 
the SST, domestic airlines will probably be 
forced to buy the supersonic Concorde being 
developed by Britain and France. 

The 1,450-mile-per-hour Concorde is due 
to be ready for service in 1971 while the 
Present schedule would have a US. SST 
fiying by 1974. 

THREE-YEAR LAG 

Because the U.S. plane will be faster and 
Carry 220 to 250 passengers as opposed to 
118 to 182 for the Concorde, informed sources 
believe the 3-year lag will not be too damag- 


However, if the US. development program 
falls much further behind the Concorde 
schedule, airlines would be more or less 
forced to buy the Concorde to compete. The 
United States would stand to lose many mil- 
lons on the export market as well as at home. 

Up to now US. and foreign airlines have 
deposited $9.6 million in advance payments 
for supersonic transports. 

U.S. RESERVATIONS 


At the rate of $100,000 per plane, domestic 
airlines have reserved 44 delivery positions 
and foreign lines have reserved 52. The US. 
Teservations so far are: 

American 6; Braniff Airways, 2; 
Delta Airlines, 3; Northwest Airlines, 4; Pan 
American, 15; Panagra, 2; and Trans World 
Airlines, 10. 

The FAA estimates that in the 1980’s there 
Will be a market for more than 400 U.S. 
Supersonic transports. These planes, the FAA 
says, should be some 45 percent of 
all the free world’s revenue passenger miles. 

MORE THAN DOUBLE 

This market could more than double in 
the 1990's. 

With a demand for 400 planes, the indus- 
try would have a market in excess of $10 
billion. 


Manufacturers estimate 60 percent of this 
Would be spread among 10,000 subcontractors 
and allied firms in 46 States, providing jobs 
Tor 50,000 persons for 20 years. 

The aircraft industry estimates the cost of 
developing this plane for production will be 
$1 billion. 

STAGGERING COST 

Despite this enormous development ex- 
pense and a staggering cost for each pro- 
duction aircraft, one of the goals of the 
Program is to fly passengers at supersonic 
Speed for the same price they now pay to 
Creep along at 600 miles per hour. j 

This was one of the major reasons the 
United States is shooting for a plane with 
® capacity of 220 or more passengers. 

To be sure, there 18 opposition. 

POOLHARDY VENTURE? 

Dr. Bo Lundberg, chief of Sweden’s Aero- 
nautical Research Institute, an airplane de- 
signer, and one of the most respected fig- 
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ures in aviation, considers the SST an un- 
necessary, if not foolhardy, venture. 

He insists the sonic m associated with 
supersonic flight will create hayoc beneath 
the routes of the supersonics. What's more, 
he says, door-to-door travel time will not 
be reduced substantially because ground 
transportation has not kept up with air 
transportation, and jetports will have to be 
located at greater and greater distances from 
cities. 

Passengers who ride the SST will sacri- 
fice comfort, Lundberg says, because much 
of their flight time will be spent belted into 
seats while the plane climbs to or descends 
from. its cruising altitude.. And more time 
will be spent sitting in the aircraft on the 
ground as it prepares for take-off. 

SST OUTDATED? 


Some visionaries say the SST will be out- 
dated before it ever realizes the potential 
forecast by its proponents. 

This school of thought suggests that 20 
years from now, rocket-boosted passenger 
vehicles will hurl travelers across the seas 
at near orbital velocities, making cities on 
opposite sides of the earth less than an 
hour apart. 

But each new generation of commercial 
air transports has descended from military 
parentage. And today the military has no 
active program, which would logically pro- 
duce this speedy type of civilian travel. 


The Dominican Crisis and Its Impact on 
Hemispheric Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 52 
Members opposed House Resolution 560 
stating the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as to US. relations in Latin 
America. 

I was among those who opposed the 
resolution. Since yesterday I have read 
the following statement published in a 
newsletter called “Latin American,” July 
1965, by a department of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. Had Members 
read this statement before the vote, I 
believe that more of them would have 
voted in opposition to the resolution. 

The newsletter follows: 

THe Dominican CRISIS AND ITS IMPACT ON 
_ HEMISPHERIC RELATIONS 

(Nore—The Latin America Department, 
Division of Overseas Ministries, NCCUSA, re- 
ceived on May 26, 1965, the following docu- 
ment signed by four Latin American church 
leaders.) 

We, the undersigned, represent institu- 
tions and movements of the evangelical com- 
munity of Latin America. We play a vital 
part in these movements—representing 
churches of the most diverse tradition— 
whose common goal has been to incarnate 
and spread the gospel of Jesus Christ in the 
countries of Latin America throughout the 
various stages of its history. These are 
churches which originated in Europe or the 
United States and have become today a part 
of our reality, constituting the heart of the 
nature, the sentiments, the problems and 


this double character—as part of the Evange- 
lical Church which recognizes its continuity 
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in time and space with the Universal Church, 
and as institutions solidly identified with the 
destiny of Latin America—we believe it is 
our urgent duty to make the following 
declaration about the grave events taking 
Place in the Dominican Republic which af- 
ects every sphere of opinion in Latin America 
today.. 
1 

Nothing could posibly explain Christian 
indifference and silence—a silence of com- 
plicity—confronted as we are with events 
which are daily causing destruction, death, 
and terror in a sister nation. And yet it 
would be an act of irresponsibility on our 
part if we were to aline ourselves with this 
elemental human problem without analyzing 
the political, economic, and military ele- 
ments constituting the root of the situation. 
This is the aim which has brought us to an 
analysis of the facts and to a manifestation 
of our concern. 
11 


Information coming from various groups 
leads to little doubt as to the factors provok- 
ing the present crisis in the Dominican Re- 
public, The closest point of departure would 
be the overthrow of President Juan Bosch, 
who headed the first constitutional govern- 
ment to be established after the long and 
dismal reign of the dictator, Trujillo. From 
that day in September 1963, until the un- 
leashing of present events, the country re- 
turned to a military regime imposed by a 
junta which justified its rise against Bosch 
with a program based on an organized strug- 
gle against communism. The junta ob- 
tained U.S. Government recognition very 
soon after President Johnson took office. On 
April 24, 1965, a new military movement 
which seemed to have popular support suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the junta and was 
close to resuming power in the name of the 
constitutional mandate which is in force 
until 1967. When the struggle appeared al- 
most resolved, the North American Marine 
Infantry stepped in, initially alleging protec- 
tion of U.S. citizens and other foreigners 
in Santo Domingo. Because of the irrefut- 
able evidence of their acts they had to admit 
later that the purpose of the intervention 
was to control the revolution due to a sup- 
posed participation of Communist elements. 
During those days, dispatches of every in- 
ternational news service stated that the 
North American soldiers ‘were taking over for 
the weakened forces of the offical Dominican 
army and were presenting the final obstacle 
to the victory of the rebel faction. The Do- 
minican Congress gaye its support to the 
revolution, naming Col. Francisco Camaano 
constitutional President of the country 
until the expiration of the lawful term. 
The North American intervention imposed a 
momentary truce, with the rebel forces con- 
fined to the central zone in Santo Domingo. 
The opposing faction took advantage of the 
calm to establish a civilian and military 
junta to reclaim legal power. The Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS), which was 
later to approve North American interven- 
tion, decided to mediate and to form a mul- 
tilateral army with the decisive vote of the 
Dominican representative who was recely- 
ing his instructions from the civilian and 
military Junta. In view of the failure of 
OAS actions, the UN. Security Council re- 
solved to intervene directly. Repeated vio- 
lations of the truce were committed by the 
civilian and military junta with the obvious 
support of the North American occupation 
forces, The rebel government announced its 
decision to fight to the end and to set the 
entire city of Santo Domingo on fire should 
North American intervention continue. A 
24-hour truce was agreed upon, and news 
releases reported more than 1,500 casualties; 
the city without water or electricity; scar- 
city ôf food; the wounded lying on the 
ground or in hospital beds by twos; surgery 
being performed without sterilization of in- 
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struments; and a procession of 20 women 
dressed in mourning who offered to place 
themselves in the front lines to force an end 
to the shooting. 
m 

This objective description of the events in 
the Dominican Republic forces one to reflect 
with great depth on the significance of U.S, 
intervention in the struggles of internal poll- 
tics of Latin America. The present situa- 
tion corroborates, with slight variation, the 
actual history of hemispheric relations, The 
United States has intervened, sometimes in 
the name of the Monroe Doctrine (the con- 
tinental defense against aggression); at 
other times for the protection of vested in- 
terests (goods or the personal integrity of 
North American citizens, so called dollar di- 
plomacy); and finally, at other times under 
the banner of anticommunism, pan-Ameri- 
canism, or the preservation of democracy. 
These military interventions by the United 
States in Latin America, in the Caribbean 
and Central American countries, have been 
taking place since 1824 when the double 
focus was Cuba and Puerto Rico, up to this 
current demonstration of power, 140 years 
later, in the Dominican Republic. Mexico, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Co- 
lombia, Chile, Panama, and the Dominican 
Republic have been, on repeated occasions, 
subject to intervention in 1853, 1854, 1857, 
1858, 1860, 1871, 1881, 1885, 1901, 1903, 1904, 
1912, 1919, 1926, 1934, 1954, 1961, 1962, and 
now, in 1965. These interventions are care- 
fully recorded in the histories written in 
every part of America. These result from a 
doctrinaire conviction expressed in the 
theories of North American military inter- 
vention of such men as Monroe, Theodore 
Roosevelt, John Foster Dulles, and President 
Johnson. In all cases they reflect U.S. abro- 
gation of the right of Latin American coun- 
tries to modify the course of events and in- 
ternal politics in accord with their own in- 
terests. On the occasion of the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference in 1829 which was called by 
Simon Bolivar in Panama, this U.S. attitude 
brought forth a bitter sentence from the 
father of Spanish American independence: 
“The United States appears to have been 
chosen by Providence to devastate Latin 
America with misery in the name of lib- 
erty.” This sentence remains in the minds of 
the Latin American people and events 
throughout history do not permit it to be 
forgotten. 

Iv 

What have been the causes and effects of 
U.S. intervention for Latin America? At 
different times the government and politi- 
cians of the country in the north have ex- 
pressed openly their intention to protect 
goods and vested interests—the system of 
life and economic affairs of North American 
citizens—in any situation which might en- 
danger them. Frequently, this resolution 
has been exercised by the United States uni- 
laterally, and also, we must note, fre- 
quently with the compliance of the Latin 
American governments involved. It has 
often been legitimatized through treaties 
and at other times by force of action. The 
recent invasion of the Dominican Republic 
constitutes a violation by the United States 
of the nonintervention and self-determina- 
tion accord established by the very Orga- 
nization of American States which punished 
the Dominican Republic in 1960 under the 
dictatorship of Trujillo and from which 
Cuba was expelled in 1961. The North 
American Government is explicitly aware of 
the illegality of its action. And, even if a 
large majority of the governments of Latin 
America have acquiesced in support of the 
procedures of the United States, the conse- 
quences to the relations between the people 
of Latin America and North America have 
nevertheless been devastating. More and 
more the possibility of understanding, com- 
munication, and fruitful dialog appears to 
recede, More and more the ill will and re- 
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sentment of the masses in Latin America 
against the people of North America is ex- 
acerbating. More and more the probability 
of a peaceful and sensible solution of the 
grave problems affecting the social develop- 
ment of Latin America seems to fade away. 
Instead the increase of hostility, UI will, and 
disillusionment of the Latin American peo- 
ple has reduced the hope of arriving at a 
real and necessary understanding between 
both peoples in the immediate future. 
v 

Due to this situation, Latin America can- 
not but trust in Its own forces to bring to 
realization its hopes for modernization and 
progress. But within each nation there are 
other obstacles, and in every case, the moral 
and material support of the United States 
is given to the forces opposing progress and 
committed to the maintenance of the his- 
torically indefensible “status quo.” The re- 
maining alternatives confronting the vast 
popular sectors urgently demanding pro- 
found structural reforms in the economic 
and social systems are of a socialistic and 
nationalistic tendency, which contradicts the 
North American way of life. The latest 
events in the Dominican Republic and in 
other nations in Latin. America corroborate 
the inevitability of such an option. What 
then, is the hope for the future? How is 
there to be involvement toward the re- 
establishment—or should we say, a genuine 
establishment—of fraternal relations between 
the peoples of the South and North, and in 
short, among all peoples? 

vr 


It is the belief of the signers of this docu- 
ment that the specific contribution which 
we, as Christians, must make in this deci- 
sive moment Is the difficult one of a minis- 
try of reconciliation. From the humane and 
political points of view nothing seems as in- 
appropriate at this time as an emphasis on 
reconciliation. But it is exactly at these 
tensest moments in history when God de- 
mands this particular mission from Chris- 
tians. Who else is able to speak of recon- 
cillation at this hour but He who reconciled 
the world to Himself through the sacrifice 
of the cross? From what other source can 
the basis for real and permanent understand- 
ing between men be found but in the “good 
news“ which announces God's will to make 
himself man in Jesus Christ to better express 
his love and concern for man? But true re- 
conciliation can only be realized upon the 
foundations of repentance, humility, respon- 
sibility and forgiveness. The concrete task 
which is demanded of Christians in every 
part of America in this hour is to speak the 
hard word of truth. We must point out our 
own guilt and the guilt of our governments 
in the events in the Dominican Republic. 
We must assume as much as possible our 
social, political and in short, historical re- 
sponsibility, in order to contribute in a posi- 
tive way to the overcoming of the conditions 
which oppose the humanization of man in 
Latin and North America. This is the con- 
crete significance which the ministry of re- 
conciliation assumes in this hour. We do 
not doubt that the task is heavy and diffi- 
cult. Only through this thorny path did 
God offer in Jesus Christ the most difficult, 
sacrificial and also the most glorious recon- 
cillation. 

For the Latin American Board of Church 
and Society: 

Rev. Luis E. ODELL, 
General Secretary. 

For the Latin American Union of Evangel- 
ical Youth: 

Rev. Oscar BOLIOLI, 
Executive Secretary. 

For the Student Christian Movement; 

Dr. LEONARDO Franco, 
Secretary jor Latin America, 

For the Commission on Latin American 
Evangelical Unity: 

Rey. EMILIO Castro, 
Coordinator. 


September 21, 1965 
All Is Not So Good in the Great Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or a 
HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people have been so 
dazzled by the barrage of White House 
press releases and the almost continuous 
soap opera appearances of the President 
on TV extolling his personal greatness 
and the blessings he has bestowed upon 
what he hopes is a grateful people, that 
the actual cost of his many schemes has 
been practically ignored. 

But surely there must come a day of 
reckoning for the wild spending this sub- 
servient Congress has engaged in at the 
demands of the President. Like the 
drunk who inevitably suffers the morn- 
ing-after headache after a wild night 
of orgy, the day must come when we 
must face up to the mess of the Great 
Society instead of realizing the utopian 
dreams cooked up by White House 
speech writers. 

The tragedy will be, not only in the 
cost in money, which may well bank- 
rupt us as a Nation, but in the human 
misery which will be caused by the fail- 
ures of the programs which have been 
oversold and over-promised in the mad 
scramble for votes. 

Every American may well join Stewart 
Alsop in his recent column in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and the Wall Street 
Journal of September 21 in its editorial 
in asking the question Where Are We 
Going”? 

I include the editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal as a part of these re- 
marks in the hope that Congress and the 
American people may stop to think about 
where we may be going by way of the 
Great Society before it is too late and 
there will be no place to go, but down. 

The editorial follows: 

WHERE WE ARE GOING 

Where do we go from here?—or rather, 
where does the administration go? Stewart 
Alsop raises the question in the Saturday 
Evening Post, and it is eminently worth 


The point, of course, is that the present 
session of Congress will have seen the enact- 
ment of so much “Great Society” legislation 
that it is a little difficult to envisage bold 
new programs for 1966. Medicare and a flock 
of other measures once considered hotly de- 
batable may prove hard to top. 

For our part, we have confidence in official- 
dom's inventiveness when it comes to spend- 
ing schemes or, as someone has put it, in 
creating nonexistent problems to solve. In 
fact, some of the President’s advisers are 
already at work trying to devise a dazzling 
legislative display for next year. 

Persuading the country of the urgency of 
spectacular new Federal undertakings may 
be a different matter, especially after this 
year’s orgy. As it is, there are scattered signs 
of public restiveness and doubts, a feeling 
that the President and Congress are attempt- 
ing to do too much too fast. k 

One ground for doubt pertains to the 
efficacy of the programs. The costly antl- 
poverty effort is both a political gravy-train 
and a bureaucratic horror, but it is far from 
clear that it is doing much for the poor 
Many reasons exist for suspecting that medi- 
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care will actually aggravate conditions, such 
as shortages of personnel and accommoda- 
tions, in the medical field. 

As for new departures, a lot.of thought is 
apparently being given to urban renewal, 
with the idea of developing something that 
would seem like a fresh a or a more 
ambitious expansion. Here indeed is a dem- 
onstrated failure. We refer not only to the 
human misery involved in autocratic dispos- 
session but also to the fact that a metropolis 
like New York City continues to deteriorate 
after all the years of urban renewal and all 
the spending. 

Mr. Alsop perceptively states a major part 
of the trouble: The cities are rotting at the 
core essentially because the middle-class 
whites are moving out and the poor Negroes 
from the South are moving in, thus eroding 
the tax base. Only a very rough and tough 
dictatorship could really reverse this 
process.” 

That pessimistic observation applies, we 
fear, to a number of the ills our society is 
still heir to. It is possible and proper to 
provide charity, whether from the public or 
the private purse. The Government could 
if it wanted (maybe it will) simply hand out 
a specified annual income to all those deemed 
Poor or disadvantaged. But no such device 
by itself can cure the ailments of inadequate 
motivation, ability or adjustment which are 
always present in every human community. 

The most egalitarian-minded society in the 
world, in other words, cannot manufacture 
complete economic and social equality. Nor, 
on philosophical grounds, should a free so- 
ciety and a free-enterprise society have that 
kind of goal. What it can do, and what the 
United States has done so outstandingly, is 
offer economic and social opportunity. 

If money alone is not the answer, then it 
is conceivable that people will grow somewhat 
concerned at the cost of programs that are 
largely ineffective. Nothing could be more 
certain than that the ones already enacted 
Will grow hugely in cost over the years, and 
the same is true of whatever new brain- 
storms are proposed next year. The Nation 
is entitled to know whether, in terms of so- 
cial and economic advance, it is getting any- 
thing remotely like its money's worth. 

In the circumstances, the most useful 
thing the administrators and lawmakers 
could do would be to pause and reflect on 
What they have done, to review the whole 
range of Federal activities to determine what 
should be dispensed with and what should 
be revised. We naturally do not expect any 
such result; common sense and common 
prudence have too little to say in the coun- 
cils of Government these days, and 1966 is 
after all an election year. 

The improbability of calm assessment does 
not, however, remove from the officials the 
responsibility for their actions. At the rate 
we afe going, where we are going is a desti- 
nation most Americans might well find 
frightening. 


Tribute to the Late J. Frank Dobie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week marked the first anniversary of the 
passing of the late J. Frank Dobie. 

Like all Texans, I will always cherish 
the rich cultural and intellectual heri- 
tage bequeathed to us by this great 
man—writer, rancher, scholar, soldier, 
educator, folklorist, philosopher. 

J. Frank Dobie was all of these, yet he 
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them. Trying to capture with mere 
words the measure of a man’s intellec- 
tuality, compassion, honesty and courage 
is not an easy task. 

Yet I believe it has been done admir- 
ably in an ode written by my long-time 
friend, Fort Worth composer and author 
Serge Saxe, a man who knew Dobie well. 

Serge Saxe's touching poetic tribute 
was published first in the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram only a few days after 
Dobie’s death on September 18, 1964. 
It also is included in Mr. Saxe's new 
book, “Universal Pursuit—The Creative 
World of Serge Saxe.” Because the 
poem conveys so magnificently the 
warmth and humanity of this great 
Texan, I herewith include it in the 
RECORD: 

ODE TO THE MEMORY OF J. FRANK DOBIE 

(By Serge Saxe) 
on, valor and a glowing heart, 
Never to shrink from consclence-pledged de- 
cision 
Was rooted plummet-deep, not to depart 


. An inch from his domain of mind and vision. 


Wisdom and knowledge, sparkling wit and 


hope, 
And close to nature's mystery and meaning. 
Yet from the Nueces River did his scope 
Develop into universal regions 
Of golden wings of love and cheer for legions, 


Vast were the spheres of his exploring mind 

But vaster still the range of his humanity— 

His tales and yarns were legends of a kind 

That brought to life the past from its cap- 
tivity, 

That conjured blessings of a sun long set— 

Of Western skies and years not vanished yet. 

Mustangs and Longhorns, San Jacinto corn— 

The living and the free, downtrodden and 
forlorn, 

They all are players, jubilant and torn. 


Oh meteoric light that is no more, 

A seer’s radiant eye is closed whose beam 
Reflected sunlight on the ocean’s shore. 
His manly grace and laughter but a dream 
A Texan in England, who was Cambridge's 


pride, 

He loved his native State, proclaimed its 
lore. 

His was a “pardlike spirit beautiful and 
swift". 


As Shelley, whom he loved, was able to up- 
lift 


His soul in darkened days and make !t soar. 


What then, we ask ourselves in desolation, 

Is such life’s meaning?—Pondering its flame 

It burns, undying—although dead. It came 

From dawn in Live Oak County to illume the 
Nation 

In wholesome warmth and deep awareness of 

her land, 

Of man and beast and every dweller’s pride— 

And freedom’s spirit high, unfettered, like 
a ride 

Of all the creatures, tameless and unbowed— 

It spurns the prison of the mind and loud 

Resounds the fanfare of the future, promis- 
ing and proud. 


New Hampshire: Pioneer in Social and 
Financial Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 


was greater than the sum total of all of like to tell the Members of this House 
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about some gambling dollars which, un- 
like so many others, are not going to sup- 
port organized crime. I refer to the 
moneys wagered in New Hampshire's 
parimutuels and State lottery. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover 
in New Hampshire came to $105 million, 
contributing $7 million to New Hamp- 
shire in revenue. The New Hampshire 
lottery brought in a total of $5.7 million 
in 1964. These gross receipts produced 
a profit of $2.8 million last year. New 
Hampshire’s common sense is making 
New Hampshire’s gambling proclivities 
produce public rather than mob revenues. 

New Hampshire’s profits accruing from 
sane and realistic gambling policies are 
being spent on New Hampshire schools. 
Like the many nations throughout the 
world who use lottery profits for schools, 
hospitals, orphanages and the like, New 
Hampshire has realized that the best 
way to deal with the ineradicable human 
gambling urge is to regulate it and chan- 
nel its revenues into pukjic coffers. The 
State of New Hampshire, instead of being 
a partner with the Federal Government 
in keeping gambling illegal and thus a 
checkbook of crime, has chosen to be a 
pioneer in progress—a pioneer in the 
forward-looking social and financial pol- 
icy of making gambling revenues work 
for the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the example 
of the lottery of the State of New Hamp- 
shire to my fellow Members of this 
House. It is living, working proof that 
the lottery device can make gambling 
profits work for good rather than evil 
ends. I commend the example of New 
Hampshire to our many States, where 
illegal gambling of great magnitude is 
often bankrolling the many facets of or- 
ganized crime, and I commend New 
Hampshire’s example to the Federal 
Government as well, because a national 
lottery would be both a painless, large- 
scale revenue earner and a sword with 
which to cut away the financial resources 
of the crime syndicates. The United 
States ought to profit from the example 
of New Hampshire by establishing a na- 
tional lottery as soon as possible. 


Migrant Labor: World Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to an excellent article which ap- 
peared in today’s issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor on the editorial page, 
entitled “Migrant Labor: World Issue.” 
The Monitor states the problem as fol- 
lows: 


MIGRANT LABOR: WORLD ISSUE 
It is increasingly dificult to say just how 
much control, if any, there should be on 
the migration of labor from one country to 
another where there are jobs and better pay. 
The United States is aware of the dilemma— 
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forcefully because of the heartache of the 
bracero problem, and currently because of 
the new restrictions on the movement of 
Canadian applepickers into New England. 
But it is an issue that la raising its head 
eve 

There is at the moment some strain in 
Italian-Swiss relations because the Swiss are 
putting a brake on immigration from Italy. 
Of Switzerland's total labor force of 244 mil- 
lion, about half a million are Italan. In 
the recent avalanche at Mattmark, the ma- 
jority of those killed were Italian workers. 
If ever there is an accident in Belgium's coal 
mines, the outside world is sadly reminded 
that many doing the toughest jobs in that 
land are immigrants from southern Europe. 

West Germany has a huge southern Euro- 
pean labor force—in addition to the refugee 
population it has almost miraculously ab- 
sorbed from the eastern territories forfeit 
after the war. France has ita north Afri- 
cans. Britain has its near-million of colored 
immigrants from Commonwealth lands in 
the Caribbean and Asia. And believe it or 
not, Japan—often disrespectfully labeled by 
the West as the land of cheap labor—is 
stirred by controversy over whether cheaper 
labor still shoulg be imported from South 
Korea. 

Ot course workers would not leave their 
homelands for alien surroundings by the 
thousands if they did not find things better 
abroad than at home. If host countries are 
prepared to receive them, why should they 
be discouraged from going? 

Indeed, the latest addition to the labor- 
exporting countries of Europe—Turkey— 
sees the movement of Turkish workers to 
northern Europe, and the consequent earn- 
ings of foreign currencies, as one of the main 
channels by which to improve its balance- 
of-payments position. Such has been the 
flow of Turkish workers northwestward that 
Turkish Airlines has instituted a special serv- 
ice to Frankfurt and Brussels. 

But the kind of vacancies into which 
the Turks are moving—and moving will- 
ingly—must give one pause. It is a harsh 
fact that most immigrant workers arriv- 
ing in large numbers take up jobs that 
native workers are only too willing to aban- 
don to others as either too dirty or too 
menial. 

In northern Europe, those Spaniards, Ital- 
ians, and Greeks who arrived first and have 
had above-average success are now moving 
upward on the social and economic ladder. 
The whole queue then moves ahead—and 
the empty places at the end are being filled 
by Turks impatient to get them. 

This whole movement can be justified by 
pointing to the law of supply and demand— 
and to the economic advantages which it 
doubtless brings to thousands trapped be- 
fore in grinding poverty. Their initiative 
in seeking escape from it is to be applauded. 
But just as their eagerness for work and op- 
portunity must not be cruelly exploited, so 
must the host countries give increasing 
thought to the social and moral problems 
involved, Migrant laborers should never be 
allowed to be just the slave class of the 20th 
century. 


The Plague of Pornography 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have often pointed out to my colleagues 
the need for legislation which would cur- 
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tall the ever-expanding business in por- 
nography. As the author of H.R. 980, a 
bill to provide for the return of obscene 


mall matter, I have attempted to fulfill 


that need. H.R. 980 passed the House 
of Representatives by a vote of 360 to 21 
on April 5, 1965. Since that time, how- 
ever, it has been awaiting action by the 
other body. There is increasing recogni- 
tion on the part of the public that new 
laws in this area are required. A recent 
poll taken by Christian Herald magazine 
revealed that 95 percent of those answer- 
ing felt there should be additional legis- 
lation to control pornography. By unan- 
imous consent I include the article con- 
taining that poll report in the August 
1965 issue: 
Tne POLL REPORT—THE PLAGUE oF 
PORNOGRAPHY 

Christian Herald's pornography and cen- 
sorship poll indicates a rising tide of indig- 
nation in America, a determination that 
something has to be done. Exactly what this 
something Is, no one is sure. 

The 7,000 readers balloting are overwhelm- 
ingly more concerned about the evils of por- 
nography than they are about the problems 
of censorship. Ninety-five percent of them 
felt there should be additional legislation to 
restrict pornography; 3 percent felt there 
should not be additional legislation; 2 per- 
cent wanted no legislation at all on the sub- 
ject. 

As to the Government level which should 
do the legislating, 16 percent favored national 
legislation; 13 percent local; 11 percent State; 
TT percent felt legislation was required at all 


levels. Only 3 percent wished no legislation 
at any level.“ 
In se to the question as to who 


should determine whether a book, magazine, 
piece of art, play, or motion picture is por- 
nographic, 62 percent favored the decision 
being made by a board of censors; 42 percent 
by the clergy; 28 percent by the individual 
himself; 26 percent by the courts.* 

Letters and comments from readers helped 
to throw light upon their attitudes. 

From Ohio: “Legislation should be na- 
tional, because indecent literature is mailed 
all across the United States from several 
sources and books are also distributed na- 
tionally. I don't see how It could be con- 
trolled locally, although individual vendors 
could control their stocks. The board of 
censors should be a representative group 
from different walks of life—parents, teach- 
ers, writers, artists, businessmen, young peo- 
ple. etc.” 

From another reader: “We hasten to pass 
laws to prevent one doing physical harm, 
even to prevent the purchase of such minor 
items as glue, BB shot, caps and sparklers. 
A schoolteacher can't read the Bible or lead 
her class in prayers—yet she can tell them 
to read books that are objectionable. The 
acts of people are usually the result of what 
they read and see. If laws will help keep the 
minds of our youth on a higher level, let's 
have them.” 

From a woman: "If we put filth in a neigh- 
bor’s front yard we can be held responsible.” 

From Ohio: “Our country seems to be ob- 
sessed with the idea that freedom and liber- 
ty include the right to destroy oneself and 
others. I do not see anything wrong with 
wise censorship. The Bible has many thou 
shalt nots.” 

From Washington: “Some of our judges 
have bent so far backward in extending the 
freedoms granted by the first amendment 
that it isn't freedom any more, It is tyran- 
ny of the few over the many. Why not use 


Results add to more than 100 percent be- 
cause some readers checked more than one 
option. 
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the Bible as a directive in deciding what is 
obscene and what is not? Let us stop this 
nonsense about not knowing decency from 
indecency, good from bad, clean from dirty.” 

From Massachusetts: “I believe most 
movies with the exception of Walt Disney 
productions are at least suggestive, I would 
like to see Disney receive national recogni- 
tion”. Numbers of other readers paid par- 
ticular tribute to Disney films. 

Prom Montana: “If a strong law were made 
to ban the sale of names and addresses from 
company to company, it would keep a great 
deal of vile literature from coming through 
the mails to our young folk. I do not per- 
mit my children to send for anything that 
may bring this on.” 

From Ohio: “In answer to writers who em- 
phasize filth in their work for the sake of 
supposed realism.“ my college teacher of 
creative writing used to say: ‘Of course, evil 
is a part of life; we can write about it. The 
sewage system of a city is also part of that 
city, but how many tourists are invited to 
go underground to view its works?“ “ 

From Connecticut: “Many might say the 
story of King David in the Bible should 
be banned. In my humble opinion tt is a 
model for writers. While it tells what David 
did, there is no detailed account of what 
happened. The story is told to show that 
David, a sinner, when faced with his sin 
truly repented, accepted his punishment and 
remained faithful to God. This is character 
development of a high order. Any writer 
who dwells on scenes of brutality, sex or 
vulgarity simply to sell a book will never 
find it on the shelf with the classics.” 

Prom Washington: “Some of these ques- 
tions were hard to decide, especially the 
third one. Really, the ministers should have 
& part, but some I know around here seem 
to support dirty plays and literature. Our 
high school a couple of years ago put on the 
play, ‘Death of a Salesman,’ and the parents 
complained to the school and asked them 
to ban the play because they didn’t want 
their children in it. The school board called 
an open meeting and one of the ministers 
got up and said it was a wonderful play 
and he was for it.” 

From Pennsylvania: “Most certainly the 
quality of a book or film should not be 
determined by the clergy, when one minister 
distributed and read from his pulpit the 
book Candy.“ > 

From Iowa: “Legislation would deal with 
the problem effectively—but maybe not the 
way I would like it. Yet I want to protect 
my children and grandchildren.” 

Some readers, on the other hand, raised 
questions regarding the advisability or prac- 
ticability of legal restrictions. 

From Mason City, Iowa: “I am 16 years 
old, a high school sophomore and an almost 
straight-A student. I agree with the ma- 
jority of people that pornography is rapidly 
becoming a major problem in America. I do 
not, however, belleve that legislation Is the 
answer. If the Government controlled this 
type of literature some kind of board or 
agency would undoubtedly be established 
to determine what is pornographic and what 
is not. This board would have the inherent 
power to infringe upon the first amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution, which prohibits 
Congress from abridging the freedoms of 
speech and press, In addition, this small 
board would attempt to control the views of 
almost 200 million Americans, and this can- 
not be done. What one person considers ob- 
scene and pornographic is by no means the 
same as what another person considers so. 
The war to defeat pornography must rest 
on the shoulders of the people. If a large 
enough storm of public disapproval were 
raised, publication of this type of literature 
would cease. Another effective deterrent to 
the sale is not buying it and boycotting 
stores which sell it. If the public will not 
take the trouble to stand up and fight things 
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it considers wrong, it deserves whatever 
happens, including the rapid decline of 
Morals which the public itself is causing.” 

From a college student in Michigan: Ex- 
cept for those under 18, the decision must 
be left to the individual. I have the capacity 
to distinguish between art and garbage and 
I want the right to do so.” 

Another reader in Michigan: “What is 
harmful for one person to see may be just 
distasteful to someone else. Every person 
should be able to choose his reading ma- 
terial off the newsstand and drugstore shelf. 
The biggest job falls back on the parents. 
We have got to instill a set of morals that 
will withstand some of these forces and we 
must cultivate a taste for good reading by 
having and reading good books ourselves.” 

Other readers also suggested ways of deal- 
ing with the problem, within the home and 


Pornography, especially where movies are 
concerned. Our visit was not especially 
they did agree to study the 
Possibility of a weekly classification col- 
umn.” 


New York: “If a book is offensive, 
not have to read it. If a television 
show is in poor taste, that is why I have a 


“Children whose 
of their own biology has 
frank discussion in their 


reason but to cater to what the courts call 
“prurient interests.” The dictionary defines 
“prurient” as “Ifscivious in thought or de- 
sire; exciting to lasciviousness.” Even so, 
that excitability threshold is lower in some 
individuals than in others, Also, the age 
of the individual would be regarded by most 
Persons as a factor. 

Among books or motion pictures which 
Poll participants felt should be banned, cer- 
tain titles turned up with considerable fre- 
quency. The surprising thing is that some 
Were named at all. 

The authors thus named included Shake- 
Speare, Walter Scott and Edgar Allan Poe. 
Motion pictures included “Ben Hur”; “A 
Bell for Adano”; “Becket”; “Gone With the 
Wind”; television shows, "The Man From 
UNCLE”; “Alfred Hitchcock Presents”; 
“Ben Oasey”; Mr. Novak“; “The Doctors”: 
Red Skelton and Ed Sullivan. Books in- 
cluded “Magnificent Obsession,” “Mountain 
Doctor," “To Kill a Mockingbird,” and the 
magazines Saturday Evening Post, McCall's, 
Red book, and Reader's Digest. Obviously 
anything may be objectionable to someone. 

From Minnesota, in response to that ques- 
tion, Did you ever read a book or see a 
Motion picture you thought should be 
banned?” came a comment, “Who hasn't, in 
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this age? We rarely get to see a movie that 
is good and clean and so we watch TV, and 
sometimes feel like setting it out in the 
alley.” 

There is a sorry realization that there 
is too much truth in the announced move 
of a Paris smut publisher to New York be- 
cause “there isn't any censorship in Amer- 
ica. The courts have cleared things up. 
You can publish anything in the United 
States. France is square. America has out- 
grown its prudish past.” 

But have we outgrown our sense of com- 
mon decency? Not quite. At the same 
time New York State's movie censorship law 
was ruled null and void by the State court 
of appeals, Governor Rockefeller was signing 
a carefully worded antipornography bin 
which, he hoped, would “meet every con- 
stitutional test imposed by the courts.” 
The bill makes it a crime knowingly to pur- 
vey pornography to children under the age 
of 17. Previous bills were struck down by 
the courts because the definition of pornog- 
raphy was ambiguous. This one tries to be 
perfectly clear: “any picture, photograph, 
drawing, sculpture, motion picture film * * + 
or similarly visual representation or image 
of a person or a portion of the human body 
which depicts nudity, sexual conduct, or 
sado-masochistic abuse or contains 
* * > explicit and detailed verbal descrip- 
tions or narrative accounts * * * which, 
taken as a whole, is harmful to minors.” 
That's a start, at least. 

We'll get laws as good as we want them to 
be—and demand that they be. Control, 
even censorship, is nothing new to this 
country. A reader from Illinois put it this 
way: “While censorship and evaluation is 
essentially an individual matter and one’s 
taste and private selections are not, properly, 
ever to be dictated and , we have 
reached a point where public protection is 
needed and which may be equated to the 
pure food and drug laws.” 

Certainly even under our form of govern- 
ment—and especially under it, for it allows 
us to be concerned about each other—if a 
plague struck we would do something about 
it. Restrictions would be accepted without 
quibbling. 

Ninety-üve percent of those responding to 
this Christian Herald poll say that a plague 
has struck. They say that pornography is a 
present-day plague, to be battled and van- 
quished at any cost. 

That, we submit, should give every pub- 
lisher, every motion picture producer, every 
writer, every lawmaker, some long, very long, 
thoughts. 


Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
two more articles in the Washington 
Post series on home rule in the District 
of Columbia, written by Elsie Carper. 

This series, entitled “A Government 


for Washington” has, in my opinion, con- 


tributed significantly to the public’s un- 
derstanding of the issues involved. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 18, 1965] 
A GOVERNMENT FOR WasHInGTOoN—IV— 
Mayor, Counci Woud Dmecr Crrr 

(By Elsie Oarper) 
Who's in charge? 
The District resident trying to obtain a 
school or playground for his area has no- 
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where to turn under the present District 
government, 

Responsibility is diffuse. 

The District citizen can appeal to the 
Board of Education or to the Recreation 
Board. He can write a letter to the Com- 
missioners. He may seek a hearing on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

But there is no one to whom he can say: 

“Look, I helped put you into office.” 

The Senate-approved home rule bill, now 
scheduled to come up in the House on Sep- 
tember 27, centers responsibility for local 
government in an elected mayor and 19- 
member city council. 

MOVES CITY HALL 

It moves city hall from Capitol Hill to the 
District Building. The man to see about a 
school or a playground is the mayor or your 
councilman, 

The city would be divided into 14 wards 
with one councilman elected from each ward. 
Five other councilmen would be elected city- 
wide with at least 2 of the 5 from the po- 
litical party out of power. 

The bill establishes a strong mayor and 
council form of government similar to those 
in most of the Nation's big cities. 

Every city in the United States with a 
population of more than 800,000 has such an 
elected mayor plan. 

The mayor is given an administrative aid, 
called a city administrator. Provision for 
this aid is strongly favored by the Nationa 
League of Cities. - 

LEADERSHIP COMBINATION 

The trend in big cities is to provide the 
mayor with an executive assistant trained in 
city management. The combination pro- 
vides political leadership with executive 
know how. 

The aid frees the mayor for policymaking 
and political functions and for ceremonial 
duties. 

The 19-member council gives the city both 
ward and citywide representation, balancing 
neighborhood interests with those of the city 
at large. 

Drafters of the bill feel the wards are too 
big to be parochial yet small enough to guar- 
antee that isolated areas of the city will not 
be forgotten. 

Residents of the far Northeast and South- 
east, cut off from the rest of the city by the 
Anacostia River, have complained that they 
are the stepchildren of the present govern- 
ment. They will have their own councilmen. 

Patrick Healy, executive director of the 
National League of Cities, calls the bill “a 
good charter for the city of Washington.” 

MAYOR’S TWO FUNCTIONS 


It places responsibility on those who are 
accountable to the citizens at election time. 

The mayor is given two crucial functions: 

(1) He prepares the budget and the pub- 
lic works program for consideration by the 
council, and (2) he has the authority to con- 
trol the city’s top management. 

“Experience has shown in other cities that 
the best government results when responsi- 
bility for all administration is centralized in 
a chief executive,” Healy points out. 

“The executive who manages a growing, 
changing urban government must have au- 
thority over personnel on whom he depends 
to get his work done.” 

A merit system for local government em- 
ployees will continue in force. 

The ward system also assures both white 
and Negro tation on the council in a. 
predominantly Negro city. 

The District will have a government similar 
to that of Philadelphia, where councilmen 
are elected both by wards and citywide with 
minority party representation guaranteed. 

In Washington, registered Democrats out- 
number Republicans by about 4 to 1. Witb- 


Council meetings would be held once a 
week except in the summer when they would 
be held every 2 weeks. Any citizen would 
have the right to petition the council and be 


card. 
Under the bill, the council would act on 


the Federal interest or tax Federal property. 

The mayor could veto acts of the council 
but the council could override the veto by 
a two-thirds vote. 

The President, though, would have an 
absolute veto and Congress could at any time 
repeal or modify any act of the council. 

Still the council's job would be broader 
than most city councils. It would exercise 
the duties of a State legislature In such areas 
as enacting criminal and commercial codes, 
and insurance, banking, corporation, and 
probate laws, 

The mayor would have duties that usually 
fall to a Governor, 

The mayor himself would be paid $27,500 
a year (the Commissioners’ President gets 
$27,000 now) with a $2,500 a year expense ac- 
count. The councilmen would receive $9,000 
yearly with the chairman they elect getting 
$10,000 a year. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Sept. 20, 1965] 
A GOVERNMENT FOR WasHINGTON—HOME RULE 
WOULDN'T NULLIFY Haren SAFEGUARD 


(By Elsie Carper) 

Twenty-six years ago Congress enacted a 
law to build a wall around the Federal work- 
er to protect him from poiltical pressures. 

That law said he could not take part 
political campaigns. 

But the law, the Hatch Act, also recognized 
that local government is weakened if many 
of the prospective voters can’t participiate. 

As later amended, the act gave the Civil 
Servicé Commission authority to “de-Hatch” 
Federal employees for municipal and county 
elections. Specified were the suburbs outside 
Washington and any place where a majority 
of voters worked for the Federal Government. 

At the time, self-government for the Na- 
tion's Capital was not an issue and nothing 
was said about it. 

The Senate-passed home rule bill, now 
scheduled to come up in the House on Sep- 
tember 27, would lift the ban against partici- 
pation by Federal employees in city elections. 
In Washington about one-third of the eligible 
voters work for the Government. Home rule 
advocates regard the de-Hatching provision 
as a vital part of the bill. 

: BIBLE’S ARGUMENT 

Senate District Committee Chairman ALAN 
BLE, Democrat, of Nevada, argued during 
Senate debate on the bill: 

“Congress cannot grant home rule to 800,- 
000 people in the city of Washington and by 
the same stroke of the pen sterilize 260,000 of 
the city’s most capable individuals who would 
be of great assistance in their participation 
in local governmental activities.” 

The bill would let Federal workers manage 
election campaigns here and run for city of- 
fice. Government employees still would be 
prohibited from taking an active part in pres- 
idential campaigns. 
Ik the bill is enacted, Washington would 

elect a mayor, a 19-member city council, and 
a delegate to Congress in partisan political 
contests and, at the same time, a 14-member 
school board would be elected without regard 
to party affiliation, `“ 
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Federal employees would be able to speak 


terature, 
and circulate nominating petitions. 

Persons named to Government jobs by the 
President would be excluded from holding 
city office. But anyone from a GS-1 to a 
GS-18 could be a candidate if his boss ap- 
proves. 

It would be up to the department or agency 
heads to decide if an employee could hold 
down both his regular job and a part-time 
position as a city councilman or school board 
member. The mayor and delegate Jobs would 
be full time. > 

PROTECTIONS REMAIN 
Some Congressmen, like Representative 
Nesen, Republican, of Minnesota, 
have felt the de-Hatching provision of the 
bill its most troublesome part. 

But a key point to the de-Hatching is that 
the wall still stands, 

All the protections against patronage and 
arm twisting for political contributions re- 
main in force. 

/ An employee now can’t collect funds from 
his fellow workers or subordinates, nor would 
he be allowed to under home rule. He could 
not promise anyone a better job or discrimi- 
nate against an underling for political rea- 
sons. He could not use his government posi- 
tion for any political purposes, like threaten- 
ing to hold back relief checks until a welfare 
recipient promised his vote. 

Penalties for violations would still range 
from dismissal and fines to jail sentences. 

Civil Service has used its discretionary au- 
thority to ‘de-Hatch” workers for local cam- 
paigns in 40 political jurisdictions in Mary- 
land and in Virginia. 

Elsewhere in the country, Federal workers 
have been allowed to go into politics in cities 
in the State of Washington, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Georgia, and Tennessee. 

Civil Service, though, has said Federal 
workers can actively campaign or run only as 
independents. 

The result has been the formation of third 
parties such as those in the Washington area, 
“Arlingtonians for a Better County” and 
Nonpartisans for a Better Montgomery 
County.” Federal workers make up the nuc- 
leus of both these splinter parties. 

RULING CHALLENGED 

The Civil Service ruling requiring Federal 
employees to run as independents is now 
being challenged in the courts by Mont- 
gomery County Democrats as discriminatory. 

The home rule bill would allow Federal 
workers to campaign and run as Democrats 
or Republicans, ` 

In the Hatch Act, itself, Congress granted 
the same exemption to employees of the 
Alaska Railroad living in municipalities 
along the line. 

The Senate approved partisan elections for 
the Capital by a vote of 57 to 37. Senator 
Bmx said experience in other cities has 
shown that partisan elections bring out more 
voters than nonpartisan ones. 

Commenting before BA committee, 
John Gunther, executive director of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, said: 

“The pretense of non often 
weakens the executive in relation to the 
political machinery of his State and the 
Nation. 

"It would seem particularly appropriate 
that in a strong mayor-council system that 
partisan elections would be desirable. In 
such a system the mayor needs to be a politi- 
cal leader and particularly here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in many matters the mayor 
would be dealing directly with State Gover- 
nors and nonpartisanship is not a character- 
istic of Governors.” 
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Machine Technology and People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana, Mr. Speak- 
er, 2 years ago a report of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service con- 
cluded that— 

The principal problem of staffing EDP 
(electronic data processing) systems is in 
the area of programers. 

Moreover, we stated: 


The sources of supply are insufficient to 
the needs, and new and improved sources 
should be developed. 


Our report was House Report No. 858, 
dated October 16, 1963, and titled, “Use 
of Electronic Data Processing Equipment 
in the Federal Government.” 

The Wall Street Journal of Septem- 
ber -21, 1965, in an article by Burt Ali- 
mansky, estimates a shortage of 25,000 
people in this critical skill. This indi- 
cates to me, Mr. Speaker, that this prob- 
lem is far from solved and suggests the 
need for additional hearings into elec- 
tronic data processing by our Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Statistics. 

The article follows: 


SCHOOLS To INCREASE Tum Courses 
(By Burt Alimansky) 

“Wanted: Computer programers, Male or 
female. Win train. No experience neces- 
sary. College education not required.” 

An easy job to fill? It would seem so, but 
tt isn't. In fact, the shortage of computer 
programers is becoming so acute in this era 
of mounting computer sales that it is pre- 
venting many users from employing their 
computers to maximum advantage, according 
to Carl H. Reynolds, director of programing 
systems development for International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. 

To meet the rising demand for programers, 
industry is broadening its training efforts 
and an increasing number of high schools 
and colleges are adding programing courses 
to the curricula. Even so, the supply Is lag- 
ging far behind the demand. “Companies 
want programers so badly,” says one educa- 
tor, “they'll take anyone with a little bit of 
knowledge.” The current corps of 100,000 
programers is about 25,000 fewer than needed 
to efficiently handle the Nation's 23,000 com- 
puters, companies say. 

Programing is yital to the use of a com- 
puter. A programer first analyzes what the 
user wants the computer to do, determines 
what steps the computer must take to achieve 
these goals and then translates these Into 
a language—the program that is understood 
by the computer and that Is used to perform 
the chores, 

A 400-MAN-YEAR PROJECT 


Tt is no quick and easy job. Indeed. it 
sometimes takes longer to program a com- 
puter than to build one. One of the largest 
commercial computer systems, for example, a 
reservations-processing unit built by IBM for 
American Airlines, took 400 man-years to 
program. 

The shortage of programers could be a 
threat to future sales of computers, which 
currently are growing 15 to 20 percent yearly. 
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To ease this threat, many of the computer- 
makers are setting up programer-training 
techniques for themselves and their cus- 
tomers. 

National Cash Register Co. says its method 
enables inexperienced -people to learn to pro- 
gram its new series of small business com- 
puters. NCR provides vocational ampitude 
tests that help customers choose which em- 
Ployees should take the training, consisting 
of 60 hours of instruction on tapes that can 
be used In the office or at home. 

IBM says It plans to distribute 90,000 in- 
Structional kits to customers this year and 
expects to increase by 15 percent from 1964 
its teaching of programing to its employees 
and those of its customers. IBM has about 
3,500 programers at present, and the number 
is rising sharply each year. “Yet, for me, 
getting programers is a nightmare. I'd need 
about half again as many as I have now to 
begin doing all the things our people dream 
up,” says Mr. Reynolds. 

CAUSE OF DROPOUTS? 

Control Data Corp., is opening a computer 
training school in Minneapolis that will teach 
Programing and computer technology. The 
school, which has tuition of $1,600 a year, is 
Open to high school graduates. 

Many academic institutions also are de- 
veloping courses for programing. Miami- 
Dade Junior College in Florida says it is 
doubling its programer-training plans be- 
cause it has been unable to fill the standing 
requests from companies for programers. 

In Brooklyn, 12 students at George West- 
inghouse Vocational and Technical High 
School studied computer programing earlier 
this year but all “were snatched away by in- 
dustry before we could give them certifi- 
cates,” says Principal Nathan Clark. 

What's in it for a youth if he decides to 
become a programer? For one thing, a salary 
that generally starts at $5,500 a year or 50 
and could eventually top $20,000 if the per- 
son rises to a top position with managerial 
duties, 

Most anybody can become a programer, 
computer people say, but it helps if the as- 
Pirant has a background in physical science, 
These people are more comfortable with 
problem-solving,” says an official of one com- 
Puter-making company. 

The best programers generally like working 
on puzzles, playing chess, bridge and other 
fames that take much concentration, the 
Companies say. IBM once seught programers 
by advertising for chess players. “If he's 
annoyed by attention to detail or any sort 
of repetition,” says an interviewer for Com- 
Puter Usage Co., a company that writes pro- 
grams for computer users, “I don't think he's 
equipped for programing.” 


Don’t Pull Back, Don't Pull Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial voice of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer has long commanded wide at- 
tention and respect. Under the guid- 
ance of its young and vigorous editor- 
Publisher, Thomas Vail, it is acquiring 
the stature of a truly national news- 
Paper. 

I was most gratified to read in this 
Morning’s Plain Dealer as compelling a 
statement as I have seen anywhere in 
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support of an American victory in Viet- 
nami. 

May I commend this article to the 
attention of my colleagues and particu- 
larly to those who may have any linger- 
ing doubts as to the wisdom of our posi- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

“Don’t Putt Back; Don’t Putt Back” 

An answer eloquent in its simplicity and 
memorable in its impact has been given 
doubters of American policy in southeast 
Asia by a mortally wounded Army major 
rallying his men to battle against the Viet- 
cong for control of a strategic hill. 

Wounded by enemy fire and then hit again 
as he was examining his wound, the major, 
in his last command to his troops, called 
out: 

Don't pull back; don’t pull back.“ 

The men did not falter. The hill was 
taken. A large force of Vietcong guerrillas 
was routed, clearing the way for the pro- 
tected landing of hundreds of additional 
U.S. troops. 

Because a man in the agony of dying 
knew what had to be done at the decisive 
moment to prevent a later disaster, a mis- 
sion was accomplished that will be of un- 
doubted value in future military operations, 

For many stateside Americans, U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam still lacks logic and 
satisfactory explanation. To a sizable sec- 
tion of the population withdrawal from the 
Asian turmoil remains the only sensible pol- 
icy. It would save money, lives, and anxiety, 
it is argued. 

For the major, too, withdrawal from the 
hill at An Ninh might have seemed the pru- 
dent thing to do if he had had no concern 
for tomorrow or for the lives and futures of 
other Americans. 

Vietnam is a hill of anguish for America 
today. But success or failure there will 
largely determine the kind of world in which 
future generations of Americans will Live. 

To make a stand now means there will be 
less chance of having to make a stand later 
on these shores against an enemy strength- 
ened by his unopposed swallowing up of all 
that stood in his way before he reached U.S. 
soil. 

A valiant Army officer, by his words and 
deed, has symbolized the American struggle 
in southeast Asia and in one unforgettable 
sentence has summed up the only guiding 
principle the United States can follow: 

Don't pull back; don't pull back. 


Providing for the Disposition of Judg- 
ment Funds of the Klamath and Modoc 
Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians and for Other Purposes 


SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the chairman for yielding. I rise 
in support of the bill with a keen appre- 
ciation of the problem which confronts 
the gentleman from Missouri, for whom 
I have great respect, and the gentleman 
from Kansas, for whom I also have great 
respect. I do not know of a case in this 
century in which the funds of Indians 
have been distributed in which instances 
have not arisen in which some folks 
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have come along, after the roll was 
closed, and claimed the right to be in- 
cluded in the roll. Invariably a very 
difficult problem for the Congressman 
representing those folks is presented. 

Mr. Speaker, in this instance, I do not 
know of a situation in my memory of 
service on the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs in which Members of Congress 
have more diligently fought to provide 
their constituents a second opportunity, 
to participate in a judgment. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Mize] have eloquently presented this 
matter to the committee. They have 
argued the question most diligently and, 
I believe, with great abiilty and with 
great sincerity. 

When I first heard the presentation 
in the subcommittee, I was inclined to be 
most sympathetic to them. There is no 
question about the fact that some of the 
notices that were put out by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior were not as compre- 
hensive as they might have been to 
carry the news to all of the member tribes 
of the Klamath Tribe of Indians. But, 
on reviewing the situation, I believe the 
committee discovered that. word had 
reached across the Nation with respect 
to this enrollment. 

One of the unusual features of this 
particular report is that it includes the 
complete tribal roll of the Klamaths. I 
think if Members will look at that roll, 
‘which is very seldom reproduced in the 
hearings, they will observe that the 
hearings of the committee reprint the 
entire Klamath roll at page 
No. 54 and continuing over through 
page 94. I believe that when Members 
look through those pages they will see 
that many people in Missouri got word 
about this enrollment. Members will 
find Missouri Indians listed on pages 67, 
69, 71, 76, 91, and 92; Members will find 
oani in Kansas listed on pages 68 and 
8 


Mr. MIZE. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. f 

. Mr. MIZE. I understand, those Indians 
were listed as Klamath Indians. Ours 
are listed as Modocs. Ours did not real- 
ize they were Klamath Indians. That 
is what seems to be confusing, 

Mr, EDMONDSON. If the gentleman 
has ifformation that none of the people 
listed on those rolls are Modocs, that in- 
formation was not communicated to the 
committee, Actually, I think the rolls 
probably would include a number of the 
Yahooskins and a number of Modocs who . 
enrolled on the Klamath roll. Of course, 
they are not identified in any way except 
as Klamaths on this roll. 

Granting that it does constitute some 

| hardship for the Modocs who failed to 
get word of the enrollment and, for that 
reason, are not participating in the dis- 
tribution, I think the fact is that there 
are remedies available in the courts to 
those Indians that can be pursued by 
them. There is the remedy of special 
legislation which can be introduced in 
the way of private bills, if there is a valid 
claim against the Government for fail- 
ing to give proper notice. I think we 
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always face a very difficult situation 
when Congress tries to add names to a 
tribal roll which has been completed and 
closed by the tribe as well as by the 
Government. 

That is the situation which confronts 
us at this time. 

I believe any delay on this bill will 
result in an injustice to many more 
Indians. I hope the bill will be passed 
and the committee upheld in its position 
with respect to the measures raised so 
ably and so eloquently by our colleagues 
from Missouri and Kansas. 


Hawaii Increasing Export of Skills 
and Financing 


EXTENSION ee! REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21,1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Ha- 
wall is increasingly being called upon by 
our friendly foreign neighbors as well as 
the Western United States to supply cer- 
tain economic needs. Australia, Hong 
Kong, Japan, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, Uruguay, and Honduras now look 
to Hawaii for financing of some of their 
projects and to provide the experience’ 
and skill of Hawaii's people in these 
projects. 

The Bank of Hawaii's September Re- 
view of Business reveals that the activi- 
ties of Hawaiian companies in these 
countries are in excess of a half billion 
dollars. Projects include tropical agri- 
culture, manufacturing sugar machinery, 
marketing molasses, shipping bananas, 
and canning fish and fruit. 

It is anticipated that Hawaiian firms 
and personnel will soon be called upon 
by our Federal Government to support 
the Mohole project, the undersea testing 
range off Kauai, and a number of smaller 
projects. 

I am submitting for inclusion in the. 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article from 
the Honolulu Star Bulletin of Septem- 
ber 9, 1965, which summarizes Hawaii's 
contribution in the field of international 
economic development: 

HAWAI INCREASING EXPORT or SKILLS 
FINANCING 

Hawall is steadily strengthening its posi- 
tion in the export of management skills, fi- 
mancing, research and development, and 
tropical agriculture know-how. 

These now represent multimillion-dollar 
activities, according to the Bank of Hawail's 
September Review of Business. 

Hawali companies are planning, financing 
and developing a wide variety of manufactur- 
ing enterprises, reports, business buildings 
and apartment houses with potential values 
in excess of half a billion dollars, the Re- 
view notes. 

The activities are taking piace in Australia, 
Honk Kong, Japan, the Philippines, and 
Western United States. 

Hawall companies also now finance and 
manage enterprises in ser an agriculture 
valued at more than million in the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, rupees: Honduras, 
cnd the mainland, 

The bank’s publication says, too, that isle 


AND 
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companies own related overseas companies 
manufacturing sugar machinery, marketing 
molasses, shipping bananas, and canning fish 
and fruit. 

Hawalian firms and personnel under con- 
tract to the U.S. Government, foreign govern- 
ments, and foreign companies are providing 
professional and managerial assistance in 
more than 20 additional countries. 

Hawaiian agricultural techniques and 
sugar processing equipment are being ex- 
ported throughout the world. 

It’s also noted that basic research also is 
expanding rapidly and there now are installa- 
tions in the State valued at more than $20 
million. 

Prospective developments include the Mo- 
hole project, the undersea testing range off 
Kauai; several astronomy observatories, and a 
number of smaller projects at a total cost 
of $100 million. 


Negroes Are Bitter When Defeated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, September 17, imme- 
diately after this body voted to dismiss 
the challenge of Mississfppi’s five con- 
gressional seats, representatives of the 
so-called contestants and the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party staged a dem- 
onstration on the East Front of the Cap- 
itol. 

The following article by Mr. Stanley 
Dearman, printed in the Meridian 
(Miss.) Star, on Sunday, September 19, 
is a firsthand report of the shouts, 
threats, and intimidations as witnessed 
by this reporter. Although I have read 
and heard much of the aforementioned 
demonstration, this is by far the most 
revealing account of the actual proceed- 
ings that I have seen. I urge the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to this factual and 
authentic report: 

NEGROES ARE BITTER WHEN DEFEATED 
(By Stanley Dearman) 

WasHINoTon, D.C.—Disappointment turned 
turned into bitterness and threats when the 
predominantly Negro Mississippi Freedom 
Democrat Party lost its fight to unseat the 
State’s five congressional Representatives. 

Minutes after the House of Representa- 
tives voted 228 to 143 against the FDP 
challenge, about 200 Negroes gathered on the 
east front of the Capitol and staged a dem- 
onstration. 

There were shouts of “down with the white 
man,” and “burn the flag,” and “we're going 
to destroy the peace and tranquility of this 

One Negro man, perched on a railing, 
yelled, “If we don’t get some attention, we is 
going to destroy the world.” 

NOT A MINORITY 

John Lewis, head of the Student Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating Committee, told the 
crowd, “We may be in the minority in this 
dee ace Rahal aaah aE O aa 

Standing on the fringe of the crowd lis- 
tening were several African diplomats in 
native garb. 

One of the Negro women who claimed she 
should be sitting in Congress, Fanny Lou 
Hamer, climbed up on the railing and wiped 
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her eyes for a full minute before television 
cameras. Then she said: “If they don’t kill 
me in Mississippi when I go back, I'll be 
running again for everything that is to run 
for.” 

Glancing over the crowds at the hundreds 
of capital policemen called out with paddy 
wagons to maintain security, the Hamer 
woman twisted her mouth and shouted, 
“You can stand there like that if you wants 
to; you got more to hide than we have, You 
got more on your conscience than we have. 
I'll say this to police everywhere, you can 
look for us, cause we're on our way.” 

A Negro man told the crowd: “Remember 
this, Mr. White Man, we'll be waiting to get 
you. You can bomb our homes, and kill and 
murder us, but you can't kill us all, Well 
be waiting to get you.” 

Milling around through the crowd shaking 
hands, Representative WILLIAM Frrrs RYAN, 
from New York, told the Hamer woman, 
“This is not really a defeat. After all, we 
got 147 votes. That gives us a basis to work 
from.” 

Ryan was a prime leader of House forces 
to unseat the Mississippi delegation. 

During the debate on the House floor, Rran 
read a telegram from Martin Luther King. 
As he mentioned King’s name, a chorus of 
boos rippled through the historic Chamber. 
Speaker Jon McCormack banged his gavel 
to res tore order. 

House forces supporting the unseating of 
the Mississippi delegation obviously knew 
their fight was doomed. Before the final 
vote, they made a motion to send the case 
back to committee for further study. 

Supporting the motion was Representative 
Jon Līnpsay, Republican candidate for 
mayor of New York. Lunpsay said if the 
House voted against unseating the five Con- 
gressmen it would “be an accomplice to a 
systematic plot which keeps a large segment 
of Mississipp! from voting.” 

Representative ROBERT ASHMORE, of South 
Carolina, called attention to a mock election 
held by the Freedom Democratic Party last 
year. “If you counted all the votes in this 
mock election, the so-called candidates would 
still fall short of being elected.” 

An Ohio Congressman, Warne Hays, told 
the House that Victoria Gray had been a 
candidate for the Senate in the primary. She 
later claimed that she should be sitting in 
the House. 

“According to the law in my State, she 
would have been barred from being a can- 
didate in the general election,” said Hays in 
opposition to the challenge. 

Support for Mississippi clearly came from 
every part of the Nation. 

Congressman PRENTISS WALKER made the 
following statement: 

“I am deeply grateful to my colleagues in 
Congress who saw fit to support the motion 
to dismiss the contest of election of Missis- 
sippl's five congressional delegates,” 

Warn charged that the FDP was repre- 
sented by members of the National Lawyers 
Guild, a group sited by the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee as being a Commu- 
nist front organization. 

“Let me pose this question,” WALKER said, 
“had this challenge been resolved in favor 
of‘ the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party, where would they have struck next? 


Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, it gave me 
great pleasure to find the following edi- 
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torial in the New Republic of September 
25, 1965. It is the second discussion of 
population problems in this: journal 
within two weeks. I hope emphasis on 
this subject augurs well for the estab- 
lishment of many programs in the near 
future. 

Not only must we enlarge the spheres 
of application of present practical 
knowledge but plans should be laid for 
more demographic studies and fertility 
research in order to have a foundation 
of fact from which to create long-range 


programs. 
The editorial follows: 
B—TH C-NT—1L 


“While the rich of America do whatever 
it is they do, the poor are begetting chil- 
dren,” says former Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Daniel Moynihan. That would be un- 
regrettable, if the poor’s children were wanted 
and cared for. In many, many cases, how- 
ever, they are neither. And so, as a part of 
the wider national assault on poverty, the 
Federal Government is beginning to grope 
its way toward some coherent policy on 
family planning. It is advancing slowly 
but deliberately. Government advisers agree 
that they must focus on where the need is 
greatest. This means making advice and 
Prescriptions, which the well-to-do have, 
available to the poor in general and to the 
Negro poor in particular. Negro birthrates 
in the cities are running some 40 percent 
higher than those of whites; Negroes have 
smail incomes but larger families and more 
illegitimate children, and the depressing re- 
sults are visible in any black ghetto in the 
country. But Negroes are properly sensitive 
to any inference that they have any less 
right to multiply than others. Roy Wilkins 
of the NAACP recently joined the Population 
Crisis Committee, headed by former Senator 
Kenneth Keating, of New York. But Elijah 
Muhammad has not and says bitterly: “It ts 
through the poison plan that the poison 
scientists of this race (white) devise doom 
for you and me, using the poison birth con- 
trol law to get the so-called American Negro 
out of the nations of the earth.” 


Birth control is a minefield of controversy. 
Nevertheless, after 9 months of exploration, 
the President seems convinced that the Fed- 
eral Government can now step forward. A 
White House task force has issued a private 
call to key agencies to come up with “imag- 
inative and far-reaching” plans for 1966. 
The sprawling Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is being shaken out of its 
doldrums by Secretary John Gardner and his 
energic Under Secretary, Wilbur Cohen, 
Dr. Philip R. Lee, a population control spe- 
Clalist, has moved in as Secretary Gardner's 
No. 2 staff adviser on health affairs. The Chil- 
dren's Bureau is staking out its claim as the 
agency to lead the march. And despite its 
aversion to any new initiatives, the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service has finally set up a Popu- 
lation Control Committee. The latter two 
organizations are eager to take the lead away 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
which is the only agency currently earmark- 
ing Federal funds for birth control clinics. 

Not only Negro sensitivities must be taken 
into account. For weeks during hearings on 
Senator ERNEST Grventno's bill to set up of- 
fices on population problems in HEW and 
the State Department, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy kept its counsel. But after some 
testimony implied Catholic acceptance of 
Government action on birth control, a num- 
ber of bishops decided the record had to be 
corrected. Washington’s Archbishop Patrick 
O'Boyle, chairman of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference Board, charged that on 
both moral and constitutional grounds Gov- 
ernment-supported programs are “a clear in- 
Vasion of the sacred right of privacy.“ Op- 
Position of that political weight helps ac- 
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count for the administration's coolness to- 
ward Senator GRUENING’s bill—or any other 
at the moment. A bill means hearings, de- 
bate, the arousing of latent opposition. Any- 
way, administration officials say, HEW al- 
ready has authority to provide substantial 
support for family planning programs, as well 
as research and training. As things stand, 
liberals, conservatives and southerners, for 
different reasons, see birth control as a use- 
ful weapon against poverty. But few of them 
want to stand up and swear to it. This 
reticence was illustrated by what happened 
to an amendment to the antipoverty bill, 
sponsored by Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, 
which specified that money could be spent 
for family planning. The Catholic Church 
said nothing publicly, but a representative 
of the NCWC later conveyed its misgivings 
to Senate-House conferees. Thereupon, Rep- 
resentative HucH L. Carey, Democrat, of New 
York, Catholic and father of 13, warned his 
colleagues that he would demand a roll call 
vote of the House if they accepted the Clark 
provision. The conferees guessed the amend- 
ment was not essential after all—as it was 
not. 

Thus far, the Catholic Church has tended 
to concentrate its fire on high abortion rates 
and sterilization laws. But sooner or later 
the hierarchy’s position on birth control 
must be intelligently confronted. To most 
non-Catholics, and possibly to some Catholics 
as well, the logic of the bishop's position is 
not self-evident. Birth control is one of the 
most private enterprises imaginable. No one 
is going to use contraceptives who does not 
want to. No coercion is intended. Indeed, 
it is the lack of free choice to conceive or 
not that often accounts for unwanted, un- 
manageable results. 

Still, aware of deep feelings and beliefs 
that attach to birth control, the administra- 
tion is following the Johnson formula of 
underplaying the novelty of its initiatives, 
so as to improve their life expectancy. In 
this spirit, HEW recently sent the President 
a memorandum summarizing all the things 
it was doing or going to do in the birth 
control field. The original expectation was 
that the gist of the report would be made 
public under Presidential auspices, with the 
usual headlines. But the White House de- 
murred, and the facts were surfaced more 
unobtrusively in a speech by the chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, Mrs. Katherine B. 
Oettinger, in which she said that birth con- 
trol services, paid for with Federal matching 
funds, should henceforth be available as a 
matter of right to all—and these services 
would include those of hospitals and phy- 
sicilans, clinical services, prescriptions for 
drugs and devices. 

The Federal Government is such a new- 
comer to the field that it is embarrassingly 
short of experience. Experts such as Dr. 
Allen F. Guttmacher, president of Planned 
Parenthood-World Population, can make a 
good case for publicly supported birth con- 
trol clinics. But we still do not know how 
many women who most want and who would 
most benefit from information about family 
planning go now or would go to clinics. 
In the worst of the slum areas, it may be 
that the clinics must go to the families, 
rather than vice versa. Dr. Benedict J. 
Duffy believes that the problems of develop- 
ing motivation among poor uneducated 
women and of luring doctors into the slums 
to provide pills or intrauterine coils still 
have not been solved satisfactorily. Nor 
will they be without further experiment. 
That is why the Government plans to try 
a variety of promising approaches to popula- 
tion control. 

One ought to consider, finally, the point 
raised the other day by Richard M. Scammon, 
former Census Bureau Director, who says 
that America can support a population of 
1 billion and still have far fewer people per 
square mile than either Britain or West 


and will have, and especially the quality of 
life for those sealed up in cities. 
Morner’s DAY (MISSISSIPPI) 

The following letter, dated July 19, 1965, 
was sent by the county prosecuting attorney 
of Clarksville, Miss., Thomas H. Pearson, to 
Vergia Mae Smith of the same town: 

“VERGIA Mar: Please make arrangements 
for the care of your children so that you can 
report for trial on the charge of having an 
illegitimate child on Monday, August 2, 
1965. I will recommend to the court that 
you be sentenced to serve 30 days in the 
county jail, but the court has the power to 
sentence you up to 90 days in jail or a 6250 
fine. 

“I will expect to see you in my office on 
that morning.” 

A suit was filed in Federal district court 
to enjoin the prosecution. Two days later, 
Mr. Pearson said he would not prosecute 
until he had an opinion from the State 
attorney general on the constitutionailty of 
the Mississippi statute making birth of a 
second illegitimate child a crime. The at- 
torney general's opinion is expected soon. 


Another Reminder of the Need for an 
Adequate U.S. Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps our country is fortunate in its 
present experience in having difficulty in 
securing foreign ships to carry needed 
supplies to our men serving in Vietnam. 
If we learn from this experience, as we 
do not seem to have done from the past 
three wars, that we cannot depend on 
foreign ships in critical times, but must 
depend on our own Navy and merchant 
ships, and therefore must make provi- 
sion for an adequate merchant marine, 
our reverses at this time will have served 
n good purpose. 

Some of these persons who would 
downgrade the need for a U.S. merchant 
marine may be too young to remember 
the situations in which we found- our- 
selves on previous occasions when we 
were in dire need of ships. If that is 
the case, I sincerely hope they are taking 
note of our present experiences, another 
of which was mentioned in the Baltimore 
Sun yesterday. For the information of 
the Members, I insert the article here: 
FOREIGN SHIPS Turn Down UNITED Srares— 

Are REFUSING To Carry CARGOES INTO Wan 

ZONES 

A recent dispatch from Tokyo points up 
the increasing difficulty the United States 
is having in regard to resorting to foreign 
fiag ships in any of ite warfront operations. 

An Associated Press dispatch said that 
three of four contracted Japanese firms told 
an American shipping company they were 
canceling a contract to transport food and 
supplies between Saigon and other key points 
in South Vietnam. 

The AP quoted the Kyodo News Service 
which added that States Marine Lines, Inc. 
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had a contract with four companies to sup- 
ply Japanese freighters to transport food 
and supplies on that route. 

JAPANESE SEAMEN REFUSE 


The fourth company—Dalichi Sempaku, 
of Kobe—was said to be expected to join 
the three other Japanese companies. 

Kyodo said the step was taken after noti- 
fication. by the Japan Seamen's Union of 
its refusal to man the eight freighters. 

The Japanese ships have been servicing 
the coastal areas of South Vietnam and the 
Mekong River Delta area which have been 
isolated by the Vietcong, Kyodo said. 

Within the past month, one Mexican-flag 
ship and two Greek-manned ships have re- 
fused to carry military cargo from west 
coast porte of the United States to Vietnam. 

BIG CARRIER OF U.S. GOODS 

The ships had been chartered by the same 

American has signed the 


been over the years as being one 
JVC 
goods. 


It owns and charters American ships, and 
charters foreign vessels. 


Upper Michigan—Part IV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
the last decade or so, the young people 
and their parents in my upper Michigan 
district have come to realize higher ed- 
ucation and advanced technical skills 
hold the key to a richer future. Upper 
Michigan was the victim of an early 
20th-century boom based solely on ex- 
tractive resources. When the easiest to 
get at minerals and timber were gone 
the economy collapsed. For decades the 
determined, hardworking families of up- 
per Michigan held on to their homes, 
hoping for the day when a better life 
would return to the northland. 

Now that hope is being fulfilled. A 
new life is coming to upper Michigan. 
Federal programs are helping to make 
this possible. The higher education bill, 
which this Congress will call one of its 
greatest achievements, will make it pos- 
sible for upper Michigan, and other de- 
pressed sections of the country, to per- 
petuate this new era. 

I foresee hundreds of young people in 
upper Michigan getting a college educa- 
tion that they could not have obtained 
without this aid from Congress. They, 
in turn, will repay our investment in 
them by building an even greater society 
in upper Michigan. 

The following editorials from the 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Evening News 
and Escanaba, Mich., Daily Press do a 
commendable job of explaining the 
value of this legislation: 

[From the Sault Ste. Marie Evening News] 
Boost ror EDUCATION 

Both Houses of Congress have now ap- 
proved, almost unanimously, legislation to 
implement a broad-scale of aid for 
those who need help to attend college. The 
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heavy majorities confirm the national com- 
mitment to the principle that, insofar as ia 
possible, every young person in America shail 
have a realistic opportunity to acquire as 
much education as he wants and can absorb. 

Even this legislation will not wholly as- 
sure that, But it is a significant further step 
away from the traditional state of affairs 
under which higher education was in effect 
denied to a great number of high school 
graduates who simply could not afford it. 

We began to move away from that some 
years ago with enactment of law providing 
low-interest college loans for those in need 
of such help. Now Congress, besides con- 
tinuing the loan program and girding it up 
with Federal guarantee insurance, also has 
made provision for scholarship grants. In 
the first year these will average $500, and in 
some cases they may go as high as $1,000. 
This substantial help will, in thousands of 
cascs, make college possible for those who 
otherwise would have gone through life with 
only a high school education, 

This is far more important, both to indi- 
viduals and to society, than it used to be. 
There is growing recognition of the plain 
fact that modern conditions of life demand 
more education than in the past, and will 
do so y. Through enactment of a 
program to aid college students, Congress has 
given education a notable boost. In the 
long run, the country will profit handsomely 
by this action. 


From the Escanaba Daily Press] 
Back To SCHOOL 


If there are any youth in America who 
have not been urged to stay in school and 
complete their studies it is a strange thing. 
It must by now be a conviction that school- 
ing is necessary to most of any kind of suc- 
cess in our society, but the dropout rate still 
is high and the number of young people who 
have too little basic education and no skill 
is dismayingly large. 

As America's technology becomes more 
complex and its employment more competi- 
tive these people with nothing to sell but a 
strong back become a national problem. 
This is the core of the Negro problem. These 
people have been denied equal educational 
opportunities for so long that a class of mil- 
lions of socially and economically retarded 
people has been created. 

There are all sorts of statistics to support 
the suggestion that the young should be 
given adequate schooling to develop their 
abilities. The Department of Labor says 
that persons with only 8 years of schooling 
will have an ave lifetime earning of 
$143,000, while those with a high school edu- 
cation will earn $247,000 and college grad- 
ustes will earn $417,000, 

And these resulta are not just a matter 
of money. Our happiness is influenced by 
our means, but never wholly dependent upon 
it nor assured by it. Itis becoming less and 
less possible for an American youngster to 
realize his highest individual potential and 
become a happy and productive citizen with- 
out the basic foundation laid by a high 
school education. 

The fact that some person has done 
seemingly very well—moneywise—with very 
little schooling shouid cause no feeling of 
false security. The labor market for the un- 
educated, the undereducated and the un- 
skilled is shrinking inexorably. When these 
people come to the necessity of changing jobs 
they're apt to run head-on into trouble that 
can be solved much more easily by the person 
who has been better schooled and thus made 
more adaptable to change. 

A growing number of employers won't hire 
a youth who hasn’t completed high school. 
They reason that most dropouts lack the es- 
sential qualities of a good and also 
the learning that will help them do their 
job well. 

The Nation is starting the new school year 
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with a record number of young people en- 
rolled for the 2ist consecutive year. The 
total enrollment is 54.2 million. Never be- 
fore has the schooling that they are seeking 
been so necessary to their happiness. 


Parmadale Observes Its 40th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Parma- 
dale Children’s Village of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Nation's first cottage plan in- 
stitution for children, observed its 40th 
anniversary last Sunday. 

This pioneer institution for the care 
of dependent and neglected children 
ranging in age from 18 months to 16 
years, is staffed by the Sisters of Charity 
of St. Augustine, under the supervision 
of Catholic Charities Bureau of the dio- 
cese of Cleveland. Many of the modern 
techniques for the care of dependent and 
neglected children were developed by 
the sisters of Parmadale. Their efforts 
have been rewarded by the many chil- 
dren of Parmadale who have gone for- 
ward in life to become fine citizens of 
Cleveland. 

By leave granted, I include an article 
which appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on September 20, 1965: 

PARMADALE ODSERVES ITS 40TH ANNIVERSARY 

Parmadale the Nation's first cottage-plan 
institution for children, marked Its 40th an- 
niversary yesterday with day-long ceremonies. 

Msgr. Michael B, Ivanko, diocesan director 
of Catholic Charities, offered an anniversary 
mass for the 240 children of Parmadale and 
the 50 Sisters of Charity of St, Augustine 
who staff the institution. 

Another 150 nuns, all former staff members 
at Parmadale, were on hand for festivities. A 
dinner for the nuns was held before a 
children's pageant that depicted the history 
of Parmadale. 

Parmadale, located at 6753 State Road, 
Parma, cares for youngsters from 18 months 
to 16 years and is under the supervision of 
the Catholic Charities Bureau. 

Parmadale is what its full legal title says 
it is: Parmadale Children’s Village of St. 
Vincent de Paul. It is virtually a village. 

Thirteen of the fifteen cottages on the 
grounds are used as homes by the youngsters, 
Sister Mary Therese, CS. A., superior at 
Parmadale, said: 

Besides the cottages, there is a grade school, 
chapel, dining hall, a hospital cottage and 
recreational facilities that include a swim- 
ming pool constructed in the 1930's by Par- 
madale boys. 

When Parmadale opened Sept. 22, 1925, 
with 12 cottages, only boys were admitted. 
Nine of the original buildings were used as 
homes. 2 

In 1947, when St. Joseph Orphanage, 6431 
Woodland Avenue SE., was closed to make 
way for a home for elderly persons, a number 
of girls were transferred to Parmadale, They 
occupy several of the present 15 cottages. 

St. Edward Home for Infants, located op- 
posite Parmadale on State Road, was closed 
in 1951 and its preschool children were trans- 
ferred to Parmadale. 

Parmadale cares for dependent, neglected, 
and moderately disturbed children, Sister 
Therese, the eighth superior of the institu- 
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tion, explained. “In our modern-day so- 
ciety," she said, “there is no such thing as 
an orphan.” 

Most of the children go to foster homes, or 
return to their own homes, after their stay 
at Parmadale. 

On hand for yesterday's celebration were 
five former superiors of Parmadale. They in- 
cluded Mother Mary Roberta, superior gen- 
eral of the order and Parmadale’s second 
Superior; Sister Mary Ellen Therese; Sister 
Beatrice Marie, Sister Mary Beatrice; and 
Sister Mary Colombiere. 

The other former superiors, Mother Mary 
Carmelita and Sister Mary Aloysius, are 
deceased. 


Mayor McKeldin of Baltimore Protests 
Russian Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


£ Or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as Amer- 
icans all of us are deeply imbued with 
compassion for our fellow human beings. 
Our proud history is replete with in- 
stances where we have raised our voices 
in protest against wrongs committed in 
other parts of the world as well as in our 
own country. 

We Americans are also a religious peo- 
ble. This fact has been one of our prin- 
cipal sources of strength. We are dedi- 
cated to religious liberty and freedom 
and, therefore, we deplore persecution of 
any religious group. 8 

Baltimore, the seventh largest city in 
the Nation, has as its mayor one of the 
most articulate and gifted orators in the 
Nation. I refer, of course, to Mayor 
Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, a very fine 
gentleman who personifies the best quali- 
ties of a true Christian. 

The serious plight of the Jews in 
atheistic Russia is of concern to Mayor 

and on September 12, 1965, he 
delivered an eloquent address at a mass 
Meeting held at the Pimlico Junior High 
School in Baltimore. This mass meet- 
ing preceded the eternal light vigil for 
Soviet Jewry in Washington, D.C., on 
Sunday, September 19, 1965. 

Ten thousand people from 106 com- 
munities thronged to Lafayette Park in 
Washington last Sunday in a dramatic 
Protest of anti-Semitism in Communist 
Russia. Congressman JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
who was recently named to the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
with the rank of Ambassador and I were 
among those present. He stated that So- 
viet Jews “are uniquely discriminated 
against.” A great many persons of im- 
Portance in Government and from all 
Walks of life, including Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Orthodox, and Jewish clergymen 
Voiced their concern for the survival of 
the Jewish people in the land of the So- 
viets. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the address of Mayor McKeldin 
in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
because of the importance and urgency to 
Save the existence of those Jews who have 
the misfortune of being behind the Iron 
Curtain. 
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Mayor McKeldin’s speech is as follows: 

The Soviets say that there is no anti- 
Semitism in the U.S.S.R. They say that anti- 
Semitism occurs only in capitalist imperialist 
states where the Jews are made scapegoats for 
the miseries of the exploited masses of the 
proletariat. 

They say that in the Soviet Union there 
may be anti-Jewish Zionism, anti-Jewish na- 
tionalism, anti-Jewish i anti- 
Jewish medievalism, anti-Jewish profiteer- 
ing—but never, oh never, anti-Semitism in 
the Peoples’ Paradise where every race, cul- 
ture, and nationality is respected. 

This is what is known in the United States 
as doubletalk. 

For our part, we say that when you make 
Jews the only nationality group that is not 
allowed the basic rights accorded to other 
minorities—that is anti-Semitism. 

We say that when you systematically hin- 
der the Jews in the functioning of syna- 
gogues, prayer meetings, and religious rites; 
and deny to Jews the right to produce and 
distribute their matzoth, kosher food, prayer 
books, shawls, and religious articles—that is 
anti-Semitism. 

We say that when you practically put out 
of existence every Yeshivah and institution 
of Jewish learning—that is anti-Semitism. 

We say that when you repress, or allow 
to die, the rich and wonderful Russian Yid- 
dish culture that gave the world such literary 
geniuses as Sholem Aleichem, Sholem Asch, 
Isaac Singer, Isaac Peretz, Chayim Greenberg, 
Jacob Gordon, Mendele Seforim, David Edel- 
stadt, Morris Rosenfeld, and Abraham Ra- 
sin—that is anti-Semitism. 

We say that when, in a state where noth- 
ing happens by accident, where everything 
is planned you permit the publication of 
vicious anti-Jewish cartoons and literature 
reminiscent of Goebbels and Streicher—that 
is anti-Semitism. 

We say that when you create the impression 
that all black marketeers are Jews, and put 
to death Jewish leaders for so-called eco- 
nomic crimes, and when you prevent the few 
survivors of the Nazi holocaust, the pitiful 
remnants of Auschwitz and Dachau from 
being reunited with their families in Israel— 
that is not only anti-Semitism: it is anti- 
humanism. And it amounts to cultural 
genocide. 

We are encouraged that, as a result of other 
meetings such as this and the outcries of de- 
cent people throughout the world—including 
such friends of the Soviet Union as Bertrand 
Russeli—the Soviet Government shows signs 
of becoming aware of growing criticism of 
their discrimination against Jews, 

We fervently hope and pray that the deep 
indignation and protest expressed here to- 
night will contribute to further improve- 
ment, to relief of Jewish suffering in the 
U.S.S.R. and to release of Jews who yearn 
to join their brothers abroad. 

So let us raise our voices and cry out 
against this injustice so that our cries will 
reach into the darkest recesses of the Krem- 
lin. Let them know that Soviet anti- 
Semitism is a crime not only against the 
Jews, but against all lovers of freedom. 


Connecticut Honors Nathan Hale 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow September 22, Connecticut pays 
homage to one of her most illustrious 
sons—Nathan Hale. I bring to the at- 
tention of the House the proclamation of 
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the Honorable John Dempsey, Governor 
of Connecticut: 
STATE or CONNECTICUT PROCLAMATION 

By His Excellency John Dempsey, Gover- 
nor, a proclamation: 

Among the many landmarks in which Con- 
necticut takes especial pride are those as- 
sociated with a heroie native son, Nathan 
The Hale family homestead, a durable 
colonial farmlouse erected by Nathan Hale's 
father, still stands in the quiet village of 
South Coventry. Not far away, preserved and 
maintained by patriotic organizations, are 
two ancient schoolhouses, one in East Had- 
dam overlooking the Connecticut River and 
the other in the city of New London, where 
Nathan Hale served as a teacher before he 
entered the service of his country. 

In New Haven, on the Yale campus, is 
the famous Bela Lyon Pratt bronze statue 
of Nathan Hale. It stands in front of Con- 
necticut Hall, the oldest college building, 
where the youthful hero of the American 
Revolution lived as an undergraduate. 

An invaluable heritage, these landmarks 
serve to enhance our knowledge of the dedi- 
cated officer in Washington’s army who vol- 
unteered, at the age of 21, to undertake a 
dangerous mission in enemy territory to ob- 
tain vitally needed information. Captured 
as he was returning to his own lines, he was 
sentenced to dle on a British gallows in New 
York on September 2, 1776. As the world 
knows, he faced death calmly, voicing in 
memorable words the regret that “I have but 
one life to lose for my country.” 

The General Assembly of Connecticut has 
directed that there be annual recognition of 
the selfiess patriotism of Nathan Hale on the 
anniversary of his death. 

I therefore designate Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 22, 1965, to be “Nathan Hale Day.” 

I urge that special exercises be conducted 
in schools throughout Connecticut in ob- 
servance of this day so that the youth of 
our State may be fully aware of the part 
played by Nathan Hale in the long struggle 
to establish a free and independent nation. 

Given under my band and seal of the State 
at the Capitol, in Hartford, this 3d day 
of September, in the year of our Lord 1965 
and of the tndependence of the United 
States the 190th. 

By His Excellency’s command: 

JOEN DEMPSEY, 
ELLA T. Grasso, 
Secretary of State. 


Resolution of the 14th International Con- 
vention of Greek Orthodox Youth of 


America, August 29, 1965 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20,1965 


month I had the honor of addressing 
the 14th International Convention of the 
Greek Orthodox Youth of America, 

During this convention, a resolution 
was adopted by the National Council of 
GOYA which was sent to President 
Johnson concerning the President’s poli- 
cies in Vietnam and on the Civil Rights 
Act of 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be included at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Whereas the Greek Orthodox Youth of 
America numbers among its membership 
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thousands of young men and women within 
these United States of America; and, 


nity upon which this great Nation is founded 
and of which this Nation is the outstanding 


; and, 

Whereas the courageous, resolute, and 
steadfast action taken relative to the Viet- 
nam situatfon and the historic and humani- 
tarian enactment of the Civil Rights Act 
constitute concrete manifestations of the 
continuing pursuit of the ideals of liberty, 
justice, and human dignity by these United 
States of America: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of the 
Greek Orthodox Youth of America extends to 
President Lyndon Balines Johnson as chief 
executive of this great Nation the respect and 
admiration of the young men and women of 
ven rer erie oe carted pera apap g en 
of any action which further expands those 
noble ideals which all freemen cherish and 
to which all enslaved peoples aspire, 


More Than Half a Loaf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
3 Mountain News in Denver, Colo., 


local, to keep beautiful our priceless out- 


in the Colorado Legisla- 
pass a meaningful highway bill- 
control bill fell short of its mark 


Hl 


ngress. 

Iam placing in the Recor an editorial 
from the Rocky Mountain News of Sep- 
tember 18, which objectively frames the 
present House bill, which I hope will pass 
in the near future: 

More THAN Harr a Loar 

The highway beautification bill which the 
administration has pried out of the Senate 
is not nearly as strong as it should be. But 
it is probably as good a bill as can be pushed 
through this Congress—and should be ap- 
proved promptly by the House. 

The measure won't take all the unsightly 
billboards off the highways. However, it 
contains essential features of the original 
administration proposals which, in sum, 
make it considerably more than “half a loaf.” 

Baslo control over the size and location of 
billboards along federally financed highways 
is placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
Commerce rather than being left to State 
legislatures, 

Many legislatures, including Colorado's, 
demonstrated a marked unwillingness to 
face up realistically to the billboard control 


Federal legislation, in addition to filling 
in the State gap, should also insure uniform 
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standards along the Interstate and primary 
road systems. 

As passed by the Senate, the billboard 
regulations are to be worked out by agree- 
Ment of the Secretary and the States. If no 
agreement is reached, the Sécretary is em- 
powered to impose a penalty on the State 
by withholding 10 percent of its Federal-aid 
highway funds. 

The assumption is that most States will 
go along with Federal standards rather than 
lose a sizable chunk of Federal cash. And 
that the Commerce Secretary will give full 
consideration to local problems in the inter- 
est of achieving voluntary compliance. 

Also provided is a plan for screening off 
Junkyards, with the U.S. Treasury paying 
much of the cost. 

In other respects, the bill in its present 
form remains woefully weak. An adminis- 
tration proposal to spend $100 million a 
year on scenic and recreational roads has 
been scrapped. So has the idea of paying 
for the beautification from highway trust 
funds instead of the general revenues. And 
the penalty for State noncompliance has 
been whacked down from the 100 percent of 
Federal funds sought by the administration 
to 10 percent. 

Even so, it represents a beginning. In 
future years, Congress can always go back 
to work. 


Sing Out, 65 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 16 the devastated colored 
district of Watts, Calif., which has turned 
deaf ears to the experts, black or white, 
following recent race riots that killed 37 
and left a pall of hate and foreboding 
hanging over Los Angeles, a city of T 
million, heard the new voice of American 
youth—Negro, white, and Indian with a 
united purpose—and cheered what it 
heard. 0 

In a dramatic move to do something 
fundamental to heal divisions and break 
an endless cycle of recrimination, the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors 
brought the 200-strong student task force 
of moral rearmament, with their patri- 
otic musical “Sing Out, 65,” for appear- 
ance at the two leading schools of the 
area, Markham Junior High and Jordan 
High where 4,000 Negro teenagers, many 
of whom had participated in the riots, 
gave the show an ovation. 

City buses carrying the multiracial cast 
representing 60 college campuses across 
the Nation moved into Watts past blocks 
of rubble-strewn, fire-gutted ruins rem- 
iniscent of Berlin after the war, and along 
streets where just a short time previously 
15,000 National Guardsmen had battled 
mobs running wild. 

At Jordan High a solid mass of clap- 
ping, waving colored youth packed the 
football bleachers, and led by their school 
cheerleaders joined enthusiastically in 
the hit songs Freedom Isn't Free,” “Up, 
Up With People,” and “Which Way 
America?” 

A moment of shattering poignancy for 
the crowd came with the singing by the 
Colwell brothers, coauthors of the show, 
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of What Color Is God's Skin?” ending 
with the lines: 


These words to America a man once hurled: 
“God's last chance to make a world.” 
The different races are meant to be 

Our strength and glory from sea to sea. 


Exclaimed one of a group of Negro 
teachers listening enthralled to the 
music: 

Those faces, that spirit. Man, I’ve never 
seen anything like it. That comes from 
something inside. That's what the country 
needs. 


Said another simply: 
This gives you hope for tomorrow. 


The principal of the school was effu- 
sive in his thanks, He said: 

You don't realize what you've done here. 
This was the opening day of the term, and 
the first time they had all been er 
since the riots, We had no idea what would 
happen. 


A reporter present commented: 
Give this MRA orowd 3 weeks here and you 
wouldn't recognize the place. 


When it was all over the student au- 
dience refused to go, cheering and way- 
ing and calling for repeated encores. 

Mr. Speaker, following is a news report 
covering this affair from the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner of September 16, 1965: 

[From the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner, 
Sept. 16, 1965] 
MRA’s “Stina Our“ Group Haro BY 
Warrs STUDENTS 

Moral Rearmament's 275 “singing” youths 
from 60 U.S. campuses met with hundreds of 
students at Markham Junior High School to- 
day in Watts. 

The youth force, which includes the cast 
of “Sing Out 1965," the patriotic musical 
which will be given in the Hollywood Bowl 
Sunday at 8 p.m., are in Los Angeles by in- 
vitation of the county board of supervisors 
and the 76 mayors of Los Angeles County. 

After a standing ovation for their singing, 
the group proceeded to Jordan High School 
to repeat their program. 

FORCE OF YOUTH 

Speaking at a reception for the group 
yesterday at the county’s hall of administra- 
pon Supervisor Warren Dorn, who previewed 

group at the national MRA center, 
3 Mich. and whose daughter Jennie 
is singing with the group, said: 

“We in California are not going the way 
of violence, destruction, and hate, of rioting 
in the streets and protests on campuses, We, 
and I believe this whole Nation, are going 
the way of this amazing force of youth.” 

Dorn described the show as “the finest 
musical in our country's history—a fabulous 
show of patriotism and Americanism.” 

The group has toured the country with 
overwhelming success. 

HEADED FOR ASIA 

The dedicated high school and collège 
youngsters will soon be taking their message 
to Asia. 

Typical of praise contained in reviews re- 
ceived by the group is the following: 

“They tear up no draft cards, and scrawl 
no vulgarities, They preach no sedition aad 
inflame no minds with borrowed histrionics, 
appealing to hate and lust and hysteria. 

“Their allegiance is to one flag, and the 
Nation for which it stands, Their dedica- 
tion Is to order under law—not mob rule.” 

Twenty-nine Californians are in the MRA 
party including the Colwell brothers, a tele- 
vision trio from San Marino who produced 
“Sing Out 1968.“ 

They returned to California after a 10-year 
absence, during which they have performed 
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tor 29 heads of state on every continent while 


The movement for Moral Rearmament was 
born here in 1939 at the Hollywood Bowl 
under the belief that the world needed to re- 
turn to principles of morality, character, and 
integrity. 

Since then it has spread all over the world. 
Last month more than 4,000 people thronged 
a hall tn the Nation's Capital to view the 
wariety show which was sponsored there by 
96 Comgressmen and 54 foreign ambassadors, 

Also present at this morning's assemblies 
were former Rams all-star, Dan Tyler, Su- 
per visor Kenneth Hahn, and J. Blanton Belk, 
US. director of Moral Rearmament, Tyler 
greeted the students. 


Mr. Speaker, on the following day, 
September 17, the Herald-Examiner 
commented editorially on “Sing Out, 
1965” and urged attendance at a per- 
formanee that was given in the Holly- 
Wood Bowl on the 19th. 

The editorial follows: 

En route to Japan for a series of perform- 
ances, Moral Rearmament's organization will 
Present its play “Sing Out, 1965” in the 
Hollywood Bowl next Sunday night. We 
heartily recommend a large attendance from 
the local area for this inspiring production. 

Moral Rearmament strongly beli¢ves that 
the one thing the free world has lacked in 
the struggle with communism is an ideology 
to capture the minds of the people of the 
underprivileged nations. 

Los Angeles County Supervisor Warren M. 
Dorn, who saw the performance at Mackinac 
Island, Mich., said of it: 

“The message of ‘Sing Out, 1988“ should be 
announced American foreign policy. Be- 
cause of the acute need for more understand- 
ing, greater tolerance, and better commu- 
nications between race groups in our area, 
it s our firm opinion that this should be 
seen here by as many as the bowl will hold.“ 


The advice was heeded, Mr. Speaker, 
use a crowd of 15,000 was on its feet 
for 10 minutes shouting for more, and 
refusing to let the cast close the show. 
Said one senior businessman: 
I have been to the bowl for 30 years and 
this is the finest show I have ever seen. 


The president of the student body of 
the University of Southern California 
ae up to the cast at the conclusion and 

d: 

We are going to have this on our campus. 
Give me a date. 


Mr. Speaker, prior to the Watts ap- 
Pearance of “Sing Out, 1965,” the Nash- 
ville Banner commented on the MRA 
group's current tour of the Far East, 
Coming to the conclusion that: “If char- 
ity begins at home, so do patriotism and 
Moral responsibility.” 

I sincerely hope and pray, Mr. Speaker, 
that when this fine group has finished 
its foreign tour, it will be able to ap- 
bear on each and every college campus 
in the United States. We have a lot of 
Work to do here at home, Mr. Speaker, 

getting our own house in order. 
has demonstrated that it can be 
of tremendous help in this task. 
bere Nashville Banner editorial fol- 
For Morar RAAB, SNA Our 65" Has 
= A Jon To Do at Home FEST 
© most heartening spectacle to come 
Upon the American a after several years 
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of planned confusion and contempt for au- 
thority is the moral rearmament program 
for the youth of the country. 


not 

or their love of 
country. And they seem to get a hearty en- 
joyment out. of disciplined living without 
rolling in the gutter and thumbing their 
noses at religion and decency. 

This new and youthful force has been 
through a strenuous training course at 
Mackinac Island. They believe the time has 
come to jerk the microphone from the minor- 
ity, but image-stealimg college pacifists, and 
speak up for the “true” America. 

This is a fresh voice crying in the wilder- 
ness of demonstrations and violent “non- 
violence.” 

“We're interested in building a new society 
with backbone,” patriotism and character,” 
they say. “Follow us,” they chorus, “and 
we will turn the world right side up again.” 

That's fine, but it’s a pretty big order, even 
for unconquerable and idealistic youth. 

Those who have followed with admiration 
the moral rearmament program cheer too 
when word comes of the applause given the 
whistlestop show “Sing Out 65” as it moves 
toward the west coast. 

But after the performance in Los Angeles, 
the MRA’ers take to chartered planes for the 
Orient. Instead they should turn back and 
crisscross the United States until every city 


tionwide campus chaos in the name of 
pacifism, as the country goes into 
war, what a contrast “Sing Out 65” would 
make, 

St. Louis and Nashville, even more than 
Tokyo or Seoul, need to hear the voices of 
clean young people raised in song for Amer- 
ica and expressing a willingness to die, if 
need be, for America. 

Foreigners for moral rearmament say the 
rest of the world is looking to the United 
States and where this country leads, the 
world will follow. 

Then let's get the United States straight 
first. It won't be if the national campus 
stage is left clear for a minority of long- 
haired, amoral litterbugs to sneer at the 
fiag and steal the show. 

If charity begins at home, so do patriotism 
and moral responsibility. 


Scholar Falbright’s Strange Logic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are sò many spokesmen for the adminis- 
tration these days whose remarks are 
interpreted as being official that they 
must undergo objective analysis. Col- 
umnist David Lawrence, in his article 
yesterday entitled “Scholar Fulbright’s 
Strange Logic” in very proper and 
timely fashion analyzed the recent ques- 
tionable comments of the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

The article follows: 

SCHOLAR PULBRIGHT’s STRANGE LOGIC 
(By David Lawrence) 

Senator J. WLAN Furrer. Democrat, 
of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, studied as a Rhodes 
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scholar in England and must have familiar- 
ized himself with the British parliamentary 
system. 

If FULBRIGHT had been a Member of the 
House of Commons and had made the same 
kind of speech as he delivered in the Senate 
the other day—saying, in effect, that the 
leader of the majority party had bungled 
in handling a grave international problem 
it would have been regarded either as a call 
for a “vote of confidence or no confidence” 
by the people, or the removal of the critic 
himself from the counoils of his party. 

But political parties in the United States 
have no such systém of discipline, Fur. 
BRIGHT will continue to hold his post as a 
spokesman of the Democratic Party in the 
Senate on foreign relations. 

FouusricHt insists that he wasn't exactly 
blaming President Johnson for what he re- 
gards as a blundering policy in intervening 
with military force in the Dominican Re- 
public. The Senator attributes this instead 
to “faulty advice” given Johnson by his ad- 
visers at the time of the crisis. The Sena- 
tor doesn't say to what extent Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk was at fault and whether 
he should be removed, but the impression 
conveyed is that the President of the United 
States is either a guilible person or not as per- 
ceptive as Fursrient himself would have 
been if he had happened to be President or 
Secretary of State. 

FuLsrIoHT is considered one of the modern 
intellectuals, but his speech is a little diffi- 
cult for a nonintellectual to understand. He 
says for instance: 

“The question of the degree of Communist 


some indication that it took them by sur- 
prise—but that they very rapidly began to 
try to take advanage of it and to seize con- 
trol of it. The evidence does not establish 
that the Communists at any time actually 
had control of the revolution. There is little 
doubt that they had influence within the 
revolutionary movement but the degree of 
that influence remains a matter of specula- 
tion. 

“The point I am making is not—most em- 
phatically not—that there was no Commu- 
nist participation in the Dominican crisis, 
but simply that the administration acted on 
the that the revolution was con- 
trolled by Communists—a premise which it 
failed to establish at the time and has not 
established since. 

“Intervention on the basis of Communist 
participation as distinguished from control 
of the Dominican revolution was a mistake 
of panic and timidity which also reflects a 
grievous misreading of the temper of con- 
temporary Latin American politics.” 

FULBRIGHT evidently doesn’t believe in fire 
hoses or fire apparatus being used when 
there’s a fire but only when it 
has burst into figme and a property has al- 
ready been virtually destroyed. He seems to 
have forgotten that the American policy in 
1949, which assumed that a coalition in 
China with the Communists would be a rec- 
ognition of a “social revolution,” wound up 
with the loss of the mainland to the Com- 
munist Chinese, Similar vacillation and 
hesitancy on the part of the United States 
lost Cuba to Fidel Castro and the Commu- 
nists. 

FuLsRicut concedes that a Communist- 
dominated government might have emerged 
in the Dominican Republic. He rationalizes, 
however, that “this might conceivably have 
happened, but the evidence by no means 
supports the conclusion that it would have 
happened.” He declares that “we based our 
policy on a possibility rather than on any- 
thing aproaching a likelihood. 

So the Arkansas Senator feels that the 
judgment of Fresident Johnson, Secretary 
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of State Rusk and the American ambassador 
who was dodging bullets on the spot in Santo 
Domingo was, as to speak, “faulty.” 

FuLBRIGRHT thinks that the United States 
shouldn't have landed troops to save Amer- 
ican lives or to save Latin America from more 
of such revolutions but simply should have 
waited on the sidelines until the Communist 
mission was actually accomplished. Would 
it have been another flasco like the Bay of 
Pigs? Only FULBRIGHT knows. 


Latins Want Change—Not Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve it unfortunate that House Reso- 
lution 560 was presented on the floor 
‘yesterday. The House resolution ac- 
cording to its terms states that: 

Any subversive threat (of communism) 
violates the Monroe Doctrine and any con- 
tracting party (country) to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance may re- 
sort to armed force to forestall and combat 
control and colonization (by communism). 

A few words have been omitted from 
the quoted purpose, but the sense is ap- 
parently clear. 

Certainly. the United States should 
have learned some things from recent 
diplomatic history. We have won many 
friends in Latin America in modern 
times, probably really beginning with the 
F.D.R. “good neighbor” policy and the 
enactment of the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaties. This friendship has flourished 
from time to time and reached its cul- 
mination in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and the Alliance for Progress 
programs. Many in the Latin world are 
true friends of America. Of others, their 
friendship has been dulled by lack of 
substantial Latin American progress in 
spite of the largest hemispheric aid pro- 
gram in history. 

Many in Latin America want change. 
They resort to communism in Chile 
where 24 percent are registered in that 
party, not because of Russian sub- 
marines off the coast or parachuting Red 
Chinese infiltrators, but because 600,000 
people can't live like animals in Santiago 
seeing much of the aid money go into 
military weapons and being filtered off 
at the top by the 100 ruling families. 

The Alliance for Progress in Latin 
America should be aimed at short circuit- 
ing the military juntas and selfish power 
blocks wherever possible in an all out 
effort to effectuate “change” at the grass- 
roots by helping plain people to better 
their standard of living. During the 
last year we have helped Socialist Presi- 
dent Frei of Chile take steps to effect 
“change”—he has the vision and the 
power to stop communism in its tracks. 

Our fine relations with the Chilean 
people were slightly confounded with our 
entry into the Dominican Republic—not 
because Chile is for communism but be- 
cause she resented the interference in the 
affairs of a sovereign state where a clear 
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case of outside intervention was not made 
out in violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

This is much like in a criminal case 
when the court throws out an indictment 
based on unlawful search and seizure. 
The court takes the action not because it 
favors the criminal, but because the Bill 
of Rights is paramount. Irrespective, I 
think the Dominican Republic action can 
be rationalized in defense of the admin- 
istration, especially with the action by 
the OAS. 

When the Congress then passes House 
Resolution 560 which would appear to 
lock in concrete Dominican Republic- 
type policy for the future—a policy of 
force for the United States or any of the 
Americas based on a fragmentary 
threat—it is readily foreseeable that 
America will be further embarrassed in 
e relationship with her “good neigh- 

a Pl 

If we then confound this by establish- 
ing quotas on hemispheric immigration 
to protect. ourselves from hemispheric 
Communists, we will, in fact, lay the 
cornerstone for chaos in the Americas for 
the balance of the 20th century. 

To tell any Latin dictator that he can 
forcibly meddle, with our approval, in 
the affairs of his neighbor that may or 
may not have a substantial Communist 
Party on the theory that he is forcibly 
suppressing a Communist threat, can 
only have the effect of, in fact, sttmulat- 
ing the forces of communism and dim- 
inishing American stature on these con- 
tinents. 

A Birch-type philosophy does not work 
in the United States. Why should it work 
outside? 


Equality in Bank Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an excellent editorial which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News of September 9. 
I think it states very persuasively the 
case for applying the same Federal rules 
governing bank mergers to the creation 
of bank holding companies. 

The editorial follows: 

Equvatrry IN BANK Laws 

As a matter of sound public policy, it seems 
reasonable that Federal rules governing bank 
mergers should apply equally to amalgama- 
tions which follow the holding company route 
as a way of strengthening credit and financ- 
ing resources available to the public. 

Yet unless the House does some fixing in 
a Senate-approved bill, discriminatory treat- 
ment of past and future holding company 
acquisitions isin prospect. The threat bank- 
ing authorities fear in such a double stand- 
ard—in the way it could play hob with 
stability, confidence, and equal competition 
in the banking business—is a matter of 
legitimate public concern. 

The on this issue is compli- 
cated, but in brief the Senate bill attempts 
to clear up the present confusion surround- 
ing the power of the Attorney General to 
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break up bank mergers after these already 
have a clean bill of health from the Federal 
regulatory. agencies, including the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The Justice Department now can bring 
antitrust actions long after merger applica- 
tions have agency certification that they 
serve the public convenience and necessity 
as well as satisfying competitive factors. To 
end the suspense and uncertainty hanging 
over such mergers, the Senate bill would 
keep the Attorney General in the act, with a 
30-day period during which mergers could be 
forestalled by bringing antitrust proceedings. 
Banks that have merged without such court 
contests would thereafter be exempt from 
antitrust prosecution—and spared the agony 
of being forced to unscramble“ their assets 
and operations. 

The case for making such rules uniform 
throughout the banking industry was argued 
persuasively in the House committee testi- 
mony of Baldwin Maull, of Buffalo, ee 
of the Marine Midland Corp. 
president of the Association of Registered 
Bank Holding Companies—representing 25 
such consolidations across the country—Mr. 
Maull urged adoption of an amendment af- 
fording similar protection to them and their 
customers against the threat of subsequent 
upheavals long after bank acquisitions are 
accomplished facts. 

In the States where both bank holding 
companies and branch banking are permitted, 
Mr. Maull noted, most holding companies 
have merged acquired banks into other af- 
Allates. Thus unscrambling a bank holding 
company could involve breaking up not only 
the acquisition itself but also the mergers— 
even though the latter were immune from 
the antitrust laws. 

Perpetuation of a legal threat against 
established holding companies, moreover, 
would put them at a competitive disad- 
vantage with the merger approach to the 
pooling of credit resources and managerial 
services for the public industry, and major 
financial undertakings. “The banking pub- 
lic again will be the real party to suffer,” con- 
tended Mr. Maull, if the benefits and serv- 
ices available to a single bank—and usually 
beyond its capacity to duplicate—are severely 
disrupted or curtailed. 


Resolution of Congratulations and Com- 
mendation to Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Jenkins and Family 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of my distinguished constituents, John 
A. Buck Jenkins of Birmingham. and 
a native of Geneva, Ala., has recently 
completed his term as commander in 
chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. I want to take 
ee tie ee ESE 


pena to him 

His outstanding record of achievement 
while in office is the result of his personal 
dedication and contribution in time, en- 
ergy, and untiring effort as commander 
in chief of the VFW. 

Mr. Jenkins attended school at Marion 
Institute, at Washington-Lee Univer- 
sity, Birmingham Southern College, and 
Birmingham School of Law, and passed 
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the Alabama bar in 1932. Heis now city 
attorney of the city of Vestavia Hills, 
Ala., and previously engaged in the prac- 
tice of general law in the city of Birming- 
ham as a member of the firm of Jenkins 
& Co. He also has served as an in- 
ence at the Birmingham School of 

W. 

While he has engaged in other civic 
activities, “Buck” Jenkins’ career as an 
officer and a leader in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars started with his home post, 
Kelly-Ingram Post, which for the last 10 
Years has been one of the largest in the 
Nation—among the top 10. 

He worked his way through the VFW 
Chairs there, and went on to serve 
through the chairs of the department of 
Alabama. He represented Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia from the Council of 
Administration, and has served on both 
the National Legislative and National 
Security Committees, and was chairman 
of the latter. 

On the national level, Mr. Jenkins has 
served as judge advocate general before 
becoming junior vice commander in 
chief, then senior, and finally com- 
mander in chief of the VFW. 

During World War II, he enlisted as a 
Private, later went through OCS in the 
field artillery, and after serving overseas 
Was discharged as 2 captain. 

He is married and has a lovely wife 
and three cihldren. His son is a stu- 
dent in the law school at Alabama Uni- 
versity. One daughter graduated from 
Alabama University and the other is now 
in high school in Birmingham. 

“Buck” Jenkins is a distinguished citi- 
zen of my home district, and we are all 
very proud of him and of his record as 
commander in chief of the VFW. 

The following resolution of congratula- 
tions and commendation to Mr. and Mrs. 
John A. Jenkins and family adopted by 
Mayor Robert M. Guillot and the city 
council of the city of Vestavia Hills, Ala., 
is a deserved tribute to this fine and 
Outstanding citizen of Alabama: 
RESOLUTION OF CONGRATULATIONS AND COM- 

MENDATION TO MR. AND Mus. JOHN A. JEN- 

KINS AND FAMILY 

Whereas the Honorable John A. (Buck) 
Jenkins, city attorney of the city of Vestavia 
Hills, Ala., has recently completed his term 
Of office as commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
Whose ranks number more than 1,300,000 
Overseas combat veterans; and 

Whereas during his leadership of this il- 
lustrious tion, Buck Jenkins worked 
laboriously and untiringly for its interests, 
Continued growth and welfare; and 

Whereas his additional capacity as vet- 
tran-diplomat took him to far corners of the 
World and brought him in personal contact 
with top military and political leaders of 
Many nations, and he was thus afforded the 
Opportunity of making on-the-spot observa- 
tions and obtaining vital information of our 
Sestak be foreign relations and interests; 


Whereas such missions meant long periods 
of absence from his home and family, and 
took him into zones of combat where he was 
exposed to the dangers of warfare; and 

Whereas all of these exacting demands of 
his office as commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars were meritoriously ful- 
filled by Buck Jenkins with demonstrated 
initiative, integrity, indefatigable energy and 
Courage, and a sense of dignity, duty, and 
honor of the highest calling; and 
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Whereas a large measure of credit for Buck 
Jenkins’ successful achievements must be 
attributed to the moral support of his be- 
loved family, Louise, Bonnie, Jenny and 
Jamie: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Mayor and City Council 
oj the City of Vestavia Hills, Ala. That they 
do, in behalf of all citizens of the city, ex- 
press congratulations and commendation to 
Buck Jenkins for the great credit he has thus 
brought to himself, his fine family, and home, 
his country, State, and city; and be it further 

Resolved, That Buck Jenkins’ good family, 
Louise, Bonnie, Jenny, and Jamie, also be 
heartily congratulated and commended for 
the indispensable encouragement and in- 
spiration they have been to their distin- 
guished husband and father; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread in full on the minutes of this meet- 
ing, and a duly signed copy be malled to Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins; the Governor of the State 
of Alabama; Jefferson County's Representa- 
tive in U.S. Congress; National and Alabama 
Departmental Headquarters of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars; Alabama League of Mu- 
nicipalitics; the Birmingham News and Post- 
Herald; and the Shades Valley Sun. 

Approved and Adopted this 7th day of 
September 1965. 

ROBERT M. GUILLOT, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

HENRY G. GALLIMORE, 
City Clerk, 


Explanation of Proposed Amendment to 
H.R. 7371 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 17, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, in 1933 
Congress passed a law to prohibit a bank 
from owning a nonbanking business. 
This was to prevent a bank from yield- 
ing to the temptation of bailing out its 
nonbanking business to the detriment of 
depositors. 

In 1956 Congress extended this prin- 
ciple of prohibition to prohibit a com- 
pany which owns or holds a certain 
percentage—25 percent—of the voting 
shares in two banks, from at the same 
time owning a nonbanking business. But 
there were exceptions made to the cover- 
age of the law in the bank holding act 
of 1956; and the Federal Reserve Board 
has logically and persistently urged the 
repeal of these exemptions. 

H.R. 7371 would remove an exemption 
of the 1956 act for a type of testamentary 
trust which, as far as is known, has only 
one example in fact, the Alfred I. du 
Pont estate. Although the application 
of the principle of prohibition of mixing 
banking and nonbanking business would 
seem clearly to apply to this trust, it 
would seem to apply with equal clarity 
and cogency to all the other exceptions 
of the 1956 law urged to be repealed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Therefore, 
the amendment I suggest and offer will 
eliminate all of these exemptions urged 
for repeal by the Federal Reserve Board. 
A detailed description of what the parts 
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of the amendment would do, follows after 


the following quoted -proposed amend- 
ment: 
AMENDMENT ro HR. 7371 OFFERED BY 
MR. BENNETT 
one 2, add the following at the end of the 

15 
“Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
2(a) of such Act is amended by changing 
‘each of two or more banks’ to read ‘any 
bank’ each place it appears therein. 

“(b) The first sentence of section 3(a) of 
such Act is amended by changing ‘company 
becoming a bank holding company’ to read: 
bank becoming a bank holding company or 
of any other company becoming a bank hold- 
ing company with respect to more than one 
subsidiary bank’. 

“Src. 3. The second sentence of section 
2(a) of such Act is amended (1) by striking 
‘no company shall be a bank holding com- 
pany which is registered under the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940, and while so reg- 
istered prior to May 15, 1955 (or which is aml- 
lated with any such company In such man- 
ner as to constitute an affillated company 
within the meaning of such Act), unless 
such company (or such affiliated company). 
as the case may be, directly owns 25 per 
centum or more of the voting shares of each 
of two or more banks, (C), (2) by changing 
D) to read ‘and (C)', and (3) by striking 
‘and (E) no company shall be a bank hold- 
ing company if at least 80 per centum of its 
total assets are composed of holdings in the 
field of agriculture’. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 4(c) of such Act is 
amended— 

“(A) by striking ‘, or to shares lawfully 
acquired and owned prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act by a bank which is a 
bank holding company, or by any of its 
wholly owned subsidiaries’ from paragraph 
(4). 
“(B) by adding ‘or’ at the end of para- 
graph (6). 

“(C) by striking: 

“*(7) to any bank holding company which 
is a labor, agricultural, or horticultural or- 
ganization and which is exempt from taxa- 
tion under section 501 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954; or’. 

“(D) by redesignating paragraph (8) as 
paragraph (7). 

“(b) Section 4 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(d) With respect to shares which were 
not subject to the prohibitions of this sec- 
tion as originally enacted by reason of any 
exemption with respect thereto but which 
were made subject to such prohibitions by 
the subsequent repeal of such exemption, no 
bank holding company shall retain direct or 
indirect ownership or control of such shares 
after two years from the date of the repeal 
of such exemption, except that the Board is 


two years from time to time as to such hold- 
ing company for not more than one year at 
a time, if in its judgment, such an extension 
would not be detrimental to the public inter- 
est, but no such extensions shall extend 
beyond a date five years after the date of re- 
peal of such exemption.’ ” 


— 


This amendment would do the following 
things: 

1. By section 2(a) of the amendment the 
bank holding act prohibition (section 1841 
(a) of title 12 of U.S. Code) is made to apply 
where only one bank is owned together with 
a nonbanking business. The logic of the 
principle of g the depositors from 
nonbanking involvements ls just as appli- 
cable where there is only one bank as where 
there are two, the present number of banks 
required. In fact, if a company controls 
only one large bank, that company’s inter- 
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ests in extensive nonbanking businesses 
could lead to abuses even more serious than 
if the company controlled many small banks. 
An example of this would be a big rubber 
company such as Goodyear owning a bank 
or a big department store such as Macy’s 
owning a bank. 

2. Having by the preceding portion of my 
amendment directed that even the holding 
of one bank should not be accompanied by 
nonbanking business, an incidental and 
undesired change is effected by the language 
of my amendment and this is cured by sec- 
tion 2(b) of my amendment. Without sec- 
tion 2(b) of my amendment a holding com- 
PENT OAR Beattie Bowes e Mare 

business would have to go 
= the Federal Reserve Board for approval 
of acquirig just one bank even though no 
nonbanking business was involved at all. 
Therefore, all that section 2(b) of my amend- 
ment does is to prevent this unnecessary 
request to the Federal Reserve Board in a 
matter having nothing to do with nonbank- 
ing business. 

3. Under existing law (section 1841 (a) of 
title 12 of U.S. Code) it is provided that 
no company shall be a bank holding com- 
pany which is registered under the invest- 
ment company act of 1940 and was so regis- 
tered prior to May 15, 1955, or which is 
affliated with any such company in such 
manner as to constitute an affiliated company 
within the meaning of such act, unless such 
company or such affiliated company directly 
owns 25 percent of the voting shares of each 
of two or more banks. There is no reason 
why an investment company should not be 
restricted from owning or acquiring bank 
holding companies in the same way other 
bank companies are. The exemption 
eliminated by this first part of section 3 of 
my amendment is the same exemption ellimi- 
nated by H.R. 7372, another bill pending be- 
fore Congress and relating primarily to the 
Financial General Corp. 

4, The last part of section 3 of my amend- 
ment relates to a company in the field of 
agriculture and removes an exemption in the 
existing law (section 1841(a) of title 12 of 
U.S. Code) for a company which had at 
least 80 percent of its total assets in the 
field of agriculture. I understand that this 
was designed for one company, Consolidated 
Naval Stores, which has now gone out of 
business. The exemption should not con- 
tinue as an invitation to others to exploit 
in the future. 

5. Existing law (sec. 1843 (e] (4), title 12 
of U.S. Code) exempts from divestitures re- 
quirements of section 4 of the act, shares 

or held prior to the enactment of 
the 1956 act by a bank which is a bank hold- 
ing company or by any of its wholly owned 
subsidiaries. The first part of section 4(a) 
of my amendment removes this exemption 
from divestitures requirements. I under- 
stand that the Trust Co. of Georgia is at the 
present time under the exemption which 
would be removed by my amendment. It 
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is my understanding that this company owns 
over $38 million in the Coca-Cola Interna- 


tors is in this case just as much present as 
in the case of the Du Pont estate. 

6. By the last part of section 4(a) of my 
amendment the exemptions of section 4(c) 
(7) of the act (sec. 1843(c)(7) of title 12 
of U.S. Code) are eliminated. These exemp- 
tions were for “any bank holding company 
which is & labor, agricultural, or horticultural 
organization and which is exempt from tax 
under section 501 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954." The exemptions that would 
be eliminated by my amendment on this 
should not be allowed to continue because 
the opportunities to subordinate the inter- 
ests of the depositors in their banks to the 
needs of organizational work are just as con- 
trary to principle as the opportunities of a 
charitable trust organization such as the 
Du Pont estate. I understand that the 

ted Clothing Workers of America, 
although registered as a bank holding com- 
pany as well as a labor union, have not been 
required to divest themselves because of the 
exemptions written into the existing law 
above described. I understand that this 
labor union owns controlling interests in 
the Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, and in the Amalgamated Bank of New 
York. These loopholes should be eliminated. 
Under the new definition of the bank hold- 
ing company as provided in section 2(a) of 
my amendment, I understand that the 
United Mine Workers would also be involved 
in the removal of this exemption because 
it is my understanding that this labor union 
owns a controlling interest in the National 
Bank of Washington, D.C. 

7. Finally the last part of my amendment 
consists of the time adjustment which the 
Federal Reserve Board finds to be equitable 
in imposing the new provisions. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the prebable cost of printing the 
usual number. Ni in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional coples of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


First American Hostess in Malta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Eugenia Sheppard, women's feature edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune and 
Which appeared in the newspaper on 
September 14, 1965. Mrs. Feldman is the 
wife of Ambassador George Feldman, the 
first American Ambassador to Malta: 

Inside FASHION: THE SPEEDIEST METABOLISM 


(By Eugenia Sheppard) 

“I love good-looking clothes, but I always 
Wanted a chall life,” says Marion Feld- 
man, whose dream is about to come true. 
Wednesday morning the Feldmans fly to 
Europe, where George Feldman will be the 
first American Ambassador to Malta. 
Marion has photographs of the new Embassy 
Tesidence. It’s in the old walled city of 
Medina. Called Villa Bijou, it looks quite 
Moorish standing in a grove of orange and 
Olive trees. They'll have a staff of seven. 

Yesterday, Marion was saying goodby to 
the upper Fifth Avenue apartment, which 
she plans to leave just as it is, superintended 
by the children’s ex-nanny and the butler- 
Lawrence. The only personal 
Possessions going with them, besides cloth- 
ing and their Jaguar, are her own silver and 
China for the family to use, some ornaments 
(you know some of the embassies look like 
barns), and the blue Madonna by Tiepolo 
that hangs over the fireplace. The Tiepolo, 
in an oval gold frame, will travel on the 
Plane with them. 

“We don't want to deplete the apartment,” 
said Marion Feldman yesterday, sitting down 
for a breather in the Gothic library with the 
Stained glass shutters that they bought in 
8 long before art nouveau became so 
Chic. 


Actually, she could have stepped out and 
Closed the door of the apartment that very 
minute. Every piece of furniture in the 
Place was already wearing a beautifully tai- 
lored (good tailoring is her fetish) slipcover 
ot transparent vinyl. “I'm so highly orga- 
nized,” Marion Feldman admitted, “that 
sometimes I can't go to sleep at night * * =, 
It's always been something of a curse to me, 
32300000 

ob. 

Since George Feldman's appointment to 
Malta, their life has been fairly breathless. 
No, it did not come as a complete surprise. 
“The President invited us to dinner, and 
When he suggested Malta we were en- 
chanted.” 

To learn more about Malta than Maltese 
cats and Maltese gray pearls, Marion Feld- 
man spent 3 weeks in Washington this sum- 
mer going to the course offered by the For- 
eign Service Institute. There were 39 other 
Women in the class. Now she is an expert 
on ev from the population (“the 
Most heavily populated archipelago in the 
World") to the customs, “I can never wear 
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slacks. I cannot wear bare shoulders ex- 
cept in the evening. They dress a lot in the 
evenings there. One of the nice things is 
that, since Malta has just celebrated its 
first year of independence, most of the other 
embassy families will be new, too.” 

While Marion was in school, a dressmaker 
at the apartment was repairing her whole 
wardrobe for the diplomatic life. “I have 
gone through my closet and taken Norells 
as old as 15 years. I am a great devotee of 
his, but I am leaving some of the heavy 
beaded things at home and filling in with 
chiffons by Stavropoulos. I find his things 
very satisfactory. I would like to travel in 
his mohair daytime suit but I will probably 
end by wearing a $29.75 jersey dress.” 

With her top-designer clothes and model- 
size figure Marion Feldman has always been 
a standout figure at Broadway openings and 
charity parties. “No, I did not diet. I have 
got the fastest basal metabolism rate in ex- 
istence,” she said yesterday. “When I get 
home from a party I go to the kitchen and 
eat some Postum and a brioche. I cannot 
get enough to eat.” 

These last few days in New York have been 
a round of farewell parties. The Colony may 
never be the same, Marion Feldman thinks, 
after Clement Hakim's the other night. The 
main dining room was transformed into the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon. There were 
fountains and dancing girls and guests sat 
on satin floor cushions in front of low gold 
tables. At Janine and Alfred Levitt's party 
a few nights before, a table for 40 in the 
champagne room was groaning with white 
orchids. 


The Feldman's first stop will be Paris. 
Then they'll drop their 16-year-old daughter 
Margot, a former Spence student, at a con- 
yent school. Their son ls transferring from 
Choate to St. Stephen's in Rome. 

Marion has so many plans. A beautifica- 
tion program for Malta with everybody 
planting trees, American musical comedies to 
play there. Art shows. Malta to become, 
like Sardinia, a must stop for the rich gypsies 
on their yachts. Actually, Malta has a Hil- 
ton going up with an opening scheduled for 
spring. A beautiful marina has just been 
finished. Alfred Levitt has already char- 
tered a three-masted schooner and invited 
guests for a cruise there next summer, 

Any spot with lively Marion Feldman as 
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The Attraction of Trading Stamps 
Weakens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
we are all aware of the confusion of 
the modern consumer when beset by a 
barrage of promotional gimmicks. A re- 
action against one device now appears 
imminent. An article from the Septem- 
ber 4, 1965, issue of Business Week sug- 


gests that both the housewife and the 
food industry are taking a look at the 
cost of trading stamps. I ask unanimous 
consent to include the article in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARE TRADING Sramps Losing THEM PUNCH? 


(Some of the giants are switching to a 
lower price policy because stamps have lost 
their competitive edge. But few believe that 
stamps have lost their charm for shoppers.) 

The trading stamp industry is facing an- 
other of those sharp changes in emphasis 
that have characterized its 70-year history. 

Some major food chains are discontinuing 
the use of stamps, in the belief that their 
customers once again are more interested in 
low price—along with quality and service— 
than in those little bits of paper that can 
be exchanged for premiums. 

The movement apparently will spread. 
Says a special study of the Super Market 
Institute: “Present indications strongly point 
to s reduction in the use of stamps by 
supermarket operators.” 

REGIONAL REVOLT 

The rebellion of the supermarket chains 80 
far is mainly in the East and particularly in 
the New York metropolitan area. 

In quick succession, Acme Stores, Inc., and 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. (which has its own 
stamp company) dropped stamps in northern 
New Jersey. Then, Daitch-Shopwell and 
Waldbaum, Inc., two important New York 
area chains, discontinued giving stamps. 
The movement spread to New England, where 
Stop & Shop, Inc., ended itsstamp plan. And 
there have been scattered instances in food 
chains all across the country and in Hawall, 
too. 

As the big chains turn from stamps, re- 
gional chains and independent supermarkets 
pick them up, for one thing is clear: Few 
really believe trading stamps have lost their 
appeal to savers. Says a retired executive 
of a chain that once tried to drop stamps: 
“The customers left so fast they had to 
jump right back [to stamps]. Those damn 
women, they could forget their change and 
their groceries, but they never would forget 
those stamps.” 

EDGE IS DULLED 

What is happening at the large chains is 
simply that, with all of them giving stamps, 
the promotion has lost ite competitive edge. 
That's no great surprise, it was predicted 
when Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, began 
giving stamps in the New York area 3 years 
ago. And there have been two other forces 
at work: a consistent rise in food prices, and 
in the number of supermarkets. 

Says Curtis Carlson, president and chair- 
man of Gold Bond Stamp Co.: We feel this 
is just the natural course of events. Ever 
since we started, we've told all the chains 
that it is simply not economical for everyone 
to carry stamps. Every one asked, ‘What 
happens if everyone gives stamps? Our 
answer has been, ‘It simply doesn’t pay.“ 

OVER-PROMOTED 


And that’s what has happened. Years ago, 
trading stamps were used by the independent 
merchants to combat the appeal of the lower 
prices in chain food stores. Then, in the 
early 1950's, the chains added stamps, At ons 
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time, according to Carlson, there were 400 
stamp companies; today, there are about 
250. Sperry & Hutchinson is far and away 
the leader, with Plaid probably second, fol- 
lowed by Gold Bond, Top Value, and King 
Korn—not necessarily in that order. 

With everyone having a stamp plan, the 
only additional edge a chain could offer was 
to stage “double stamp” days or “triple 
stamp” days until the promotions became 
self-defeating. Stamps are expensive to ad- 
minister because they create security prob- 
lems, and any self-respecting merchant feels 
it is his store and merchandise that draw the 
customers. So if he can drop stamps he gen- 
erally is glad to do so. 

WAY OUT 


Now, the sudden resurgence of price as a 
promotional weapon gives the major chains 
the reason they've been seeking to get out of 
the giveaway business. Every chain that 
has discontinued trading stamps has begun 
advertising lower prices. Food Fair has em- 
barked on a D- quality discount—pro- 
gram where it has dropped stamps. In New 
England, First National Stores, Inc., has 
dropped stamps from 17 stores, and set out to 
bulld a discount image. A spokesman says: 
“We are getting back to what the chain 
store's concept of food was—to sell 
a lot of food at a very small markup. People 
are not interested in stamps, they want 
dough.” 

He finds only partial agreement at Food 
Fair. Myer B. Marcus, executive vice presi- 
dent, points out that his company has de- 
leted stamps only in certain spots. “We have 
never believed that price was the only factor. 
There are a great many people who are not 
price shoppers. You have to run a good 
store.“ he says. 

Norman A. Stapleton, president of Na- 
tional Tea Co., differs only slightly: “Trad- 
ing stamps are not a gimmick. They are a 
definite savings to the customer. They are 
not a cure-all, either. But if a business is 
properly run, they are a great asset. We 
are continually making surveys and we do 
not find our customers losing interest in 
stamps.” But in some places, National Tea 
Co. had stamps and dropped them. 

BIG GAMBLE 


Another thing supermarket operators agree 
on is that it is not easy to be the first to 
drop stamps. One that has lived through 
it is Lucky Stores, Inc., a 173-store chain 
based in San Leandro, Calif., which has an- 
nual sales of $310 million. Last year, it 
discontinued Blue Chip stamps in its 40-odd 
stores in southern California where prac- 
tically every retail outlet gives Blue Chips. 
By lower prices, these stores increased sales. 
But this is a very special case. 

“Getting rid of stamps is a big step," says 
Vice President James Stell. “It's a gamble. 
In Arizona and California, we are such a 
minor factor that we felt we could better our 
position by doing something different. We 
felt that the money that was going into 

could be more profitably spent on 
lower prices and on promotion.” 
BEST PROSPECTS 


The immediate future of trading stamps 
appears to lie in what a Sperry & Hutchinson 
Co. executive calls “selective use.“ Among 
food retailers, independent supermarket 
operators or small chains appear to be the 
best prospects. For instance, Gold Bond was 
dropped from 40 Safeway stores in Arizona 
early this year and promptly signed up a 
regional chain. 

The day of every giant food chain having 
a stamp plan is past, at least for now. Ac- 
cording to the Super Market Institute study, 
the use of stamps among its members in- 
creased from 13 percent in 1954 to 78 per- 
cent in 1961. By last year, the proportion 

of SMI members using stamps had dropped 
to 70 percent. 
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MOOT POINT 


Just because some supermarkets have re- 
discovered the lure of low prices doesn't mean 
the shopper automatically is saving money 
at a store that has discontinued stamps. 
Says a Midwest store executive: “Some stores 
claim they sell cheaper by not giving stamps, 
but that is impossible to prove.” A stamp 
company official agrees: “Even if a shopper 
carried a computer in her purse, she couldn't 
tell. Stores use loss leaders, and jack up 
prices on other items. And how can she 
evaluate the prices of private brands?" 

Intercepted in a Cleveland market a shop- 
per who saves stamps gives the best reason 
why stamps are here to stay: “If I saved a 
penny here and there on the food, the 
savings would just disappear. The stamps 
you collect until you have enough to get 
something nice. And since it's an extra, 
you don't have to be practical.” 


The New Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring my colleague, Hon. Oris PIKE and 
I sponsored two famous Institutions in 
the House dining room; namely, straw- 
berries and Long Island duckling. To- 
day, I would like to say a few words about 
another famous Long Island institution— 
Republic Aviation Corp. and its current 
famous product, the F—105 Thunderchief 
fighter-bomber. 

I am very proud of Republic and the 
F-105, which is doing such an outstand- 
ing job in Vietnam. In some 2,000 sor- 
ties, the F-105 has had less than 3 per- 
cent air and ground aborts, and it is op- 
erating on a close to 90 percent in-com- 
mission rate. The Thunderchief is not 
only on the job, it is doing the job. 

Some months ago, my attention was 
drawn to Republic by stories of the im- 
pact that the withdrawal of the F-105 
from production was having upon the 
local economy. With the phase-out of 
production of that aircraft, it became 
necessary to reduce employment dras- 
tically. It also was necessary to con- 
solidate facilities to control the cost of 
doing business and to remain competi- 
tive. However, when I looked into the 
matter, I was gratified to find that Re- 
public was facing up realistically to the 
problems caused by the loss of F-105 
production. The company was already 
hard at work to retain its reputation as 
a quality designer and manufacturer of 
military aircraft, meanwhile seeking new 
business in many other areas. 

I was amazed and delighted to learn of 
some of these new projects. For ex- 
ample, in its research laboratories, Re- 
public has developed a tiny pump—no 
larger than a half-dollar—that can be 
implanted into the head of a child suf- 
fering from hydrocephalus, a dreaded 
disease of childhood known as “water on 
the brain.” The pump substitutes for 
the impaired body function and relieves 
the fluid pressure. As a result, there is 
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now hope for the thousands of new cases 
of hydrocephalus occurring in this coun- 
try each year. I understand that the 
principle involved can also be extended 
to other conditions, such as the auto- 
matic metering of insulin in diabetic 
patients. Products like this are being 
developed at Republic as byproducts of 
the worx it is doing for the manned space 
effort. 

Just as striking is the fact tha) Re- 
public’s new attitude plus the excellence 
of its retained technical capability are 
beginning to show signs of producing 
multifold benefits for the Nation. Again. 
for example, last July it was announced 
that Republic had won the phase II 
hardware development program for the 
advanced orbiting solar observatory; 
also, more recently, Republic qualified 
along with three other weapon system 
manufacturers to receive a study con- 
tract that will lay the groundwork for the 
development of an advanced vertical 
takeoff aircraft. And Republic is a 
senior member of the team that helped 
General Electric to win its role in the 
manned orbiting laboratory program. 
Beyond these, the next weapon system is 
somewhere on Republic’s many drawing 
boards, and these development efforts are 
being heavily directed toward advanced 
V/Stol fighter-bombers, tactital aircraft 
and hypersonic vehicles. 

Though these recent successes are a 
long way from replacing what was lost by 
the phaseout of the F-105, they are a 
giant step in the right direction. Re- 
public has reacted positively to a reverse- 
of fortune in the best tradition of Amer- 
ican enterprise by realistically assessing 
itself and its situation. Not unlike straw- 
berries and duckling, this is another 
Long Island institution I confidently ex- 
pect is going to be around a long time. 


Canton Kiwanis Club’s Constitution Day 
Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to learn that the Canton Kiwanis 
Club of Canton, Ohio, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 14, 1965, devoted its entire pro- 
gram in recognition of Constitution Day. 
I ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing outline of the Kiwanis Club's Consti- 
tution Day program be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CANTON Krwants CLun's CONSTITUTION Dar 
CELEBRATION 

On Tuesday, September 14, 1965, the Can- 
ton Kiwanis Club honored the U.S. Consti- 
tution by devoting their regular weekly 
luncheon meeting to this great document. 

This meeting was sponsored by the Public 
and Business Affairs Committee of the Cun- 
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ton Kiwanis, and was attended by approxi- 
Mately 90 members and guests. 

The program consisted of the Honorable 
Ralph S. Regula, Representative to the Ohio 
Legislature talking on the men who drafted 
this great document, and the hardships they 
endured during their long sessions. 

Each person in attendance received a copy 
of the booklet entitled “The U.S. Constitu- 
tion, Text with Analytical Index, Unratified 
Amendments.” The text of this booklet was 
Presented by Mr. CELLER, Representative of 
voe 10th District of New York, on May 14, 


Tributes to the Late President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Sepiember 22, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am hon- 
ored today to place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» two tributes to the late President 
John F, Kennedy by Mrs. Phil Regan of 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


One is entitled, “The Courage of John 
F. Kennedy Is Immortal.” The second is 
entitled, “In Memory of Our Beloved 
Late President John F. Kennedy—A Let- 

to a Very Little Boy From His 
Daddy.” 

Mrs. Regan is well known to many of 
My colleagues as an inspired writer who 
gracefully combines the lyricism of the 
Poet with the faith of a woman devoted 
to God. Her understanding of and beau- 
tiful exposition of basic moral principles 
has endeared her to many admirers 
throughout the world. Iam deeply privi- 
leged to count her as a friend. 

The tributes follow: 

THE COURAGE or JOHN F. KENNEDY Is 

IMMORTAL 

(John Kennedy knew that a man's own 
Country had some special claim upon him. 
The sorry event which caused his death cer- 
tainly portrayed the end of an age.) 


(By Jo B. Regan (Mrs, Phil Regan) ) 
(Adapted from William Shakespeare's “Mark 
Anthony Speaks”) 
Friends, Americans, Countrymen—lend me 
your ears. 

I come to praise John Kennedy—not to 
slander him. 

The good that men do lives after them. 

Mistakes are oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with John Kennedy. The oppo- 
sition 

Hath told you John Kennedy was ambitious; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath John Kennedy answer'd 
it 


Here under record of opponents and the rest 
For the opponents are honourable men, 

are you all honourable men, 
Come I to praise John Kennedy’s deeds. 
He was our friend, faithful and just to all. 
But opponents say he was ambitious; 
And the opponents are honourable men. 
John Kennedy believed in the Freedom of 

Man. 


He gave his youthful Ute that this will be. 

Did this in John Kennedy seem ambitious? 

When the suppressed have suffered, John 
Kennedy wept; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff; 

Yet opponents say he was ambitious; 

And the opponents are honourable men. 

Yet all did see that on that bleak November 
morn, 
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He rode courageously through town— 

Which he could have refused. Was this 
ambition? 

Yet his opponents say he was ambitious 

And these Opponents are honourable men. 

I speak—not to disprove—what opponents 
spoke 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

All races loved him—and not without cause; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn 
for him? 

Would that the spirit of our heroic dead 
Speak from their graves to the hearts of 
both parties (for you to hear) 
John Kennedy was not an ambitious man 
Can any of you deny his moral courage to the 

end?” 
A LÈTTER TO A Very LITTLE Boy From His 
DADDY 


(By Mrs. Phil Regan) 


(In memory of our beloved late President 
John F. Kennedy). 

Son: The whole world smiled the day 
you were born—or so it seemed to mommy 
and me. Even the hospital corridors buzzed 
with chatter and joy at news of your birth 
and your picture was posted in every con- 
celvable place. Your little face is indelibly 
imprinted in my heart forever. 

You were born into a great inheritance 
of Fitzgeralds, Kennedys, and Bouviers. 
Your mommy proved her heritage before a 
shocked world on Friday, November 22, 1963 
when my life ended abruptly. Only God 
and I could feel the ago! beat of 
mommy's heart as I tumbled helplessly into 
her lap. I have learned since coming here 
that in times of crisis angel watchers have 
enlightened, healed or aided people in ways 
too secretly personal to relate. (Angel is 
the Greek word for “messenger—one sent” 
and is used to indicate the “ministering 
spirits” sent out as messengers of God). 
That fatal day in Dallas I saw the hospital 
room peopled with angels who guard human 
beings as they enveloped mommy in an 
orange color of courage and encouragement, 
And in the background I heard the musical 
angels chanting the “Children’s Prayer.” I 
made the transition here with mommy's 
warm tears still upon my cheek. My heart 
grieved at some of the things I knew she 
would be called upon to endure. 

I am sure you didn't understand all your 
courageous mommy told you about that hor- 
rible deed, but you knew something was 
wrong—awtully wrong because mommy was 
so sad. During those four tragic days she 
taught a lesson to all mankind as she carried 
on majestically serene in the true tradition 
of a thoroughbred. The lesson mommy 
taught John, is: Thoroughbreds don’t whine. 

On November 25, your third birthday, the 
Nation was in deepest mourning. Your 
shoulders are too small now to bear the 
weight of responsibility and you are too 
young to comprehend the meaning of words. 
Some day you will be tall and strong and 
God will give you understanding. The day 
in which you are living is most complex, 
John—John, but I shall be near you in any 
doubtful or difficult moment. So try to re- 
member that I am not too far away. 

Little boy, I hadn’t planned to be on this 
eide so soon, I made the journey here in a 
breath—in the twinkling of an eye. My one 
regret is having to leave you and Caroline 
and Mommy. The other is being unable to 
complete my service to those who trusted 
me. 

Last night I beheld Lee Oswald on his way 
to the Cosmic Board (the Supreme Court 
here). He reached up one hand, then the 
other, and whispered, “God, go with me." 
He was so afraid of being Judged. 

Not knowing from whence the bullet came 
that day I pleaded, “God, please go with 
him.“ Son, who am I to judge?—God has 
also relieved you of the problem of judging 
anyone. 
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It is wonderful, Son, that in the hour of 
crisis the Spirit always soars to God. And 
the spirit of America shall soar to God and 


God will direct our leaders as He will direct 


you when you ask him for His guidance. 
Man will soon see the folly of trying to build 
without taking God into their plans. When 
men ignore Him and trust their own devices, 
they lose the points of their spiritual com- 
pass and know not which road to go. 

I have found out since coming here that 
all service ranks the same with God. There 
is no last or first, Your true service is that 
which only you can render. You can render 
true service to your country, John—John, if 
you ask not what your country can do for 
you, but what you can do for your country— 
then do It. 

May the mantle of God's love enfold and 
protect you and Caroline and Mommy and 
know that my heart is with you always. 

Love, 
Dappy. 


Tribute to St. Labre Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, from 
time to time I receive inquiries about the 
Northern Cheyenne Indians located on 
the Tongue River Reservation in south 
central Montana. Many of these are in- 
spired by communications from the St. 
Labre Mission soliciting contributions 
for the operation of the St. Labre Mis- 
sion school. The St. Labre Mission does 
excellent work and the school provides 
the religious education for those children 
whose parents do not desire to send them 
to public schools. Excellent public 
schools are available, however, and as in 
other impacted areas the public school 
districts receive direct financial pay- 
ments from the Federal Government for 
the Indian children in attendance who 
reside on tax-exempt land. 

Inasmuch as I have received several 
inquiries about the Northern Cheyennes 
in recent weeks, I would like to call my 
colleagues attention to an excellent ar- 
ticle that appeared last year in the Bill- 
ings Gazette. The author of the article 
is Beverley B .Morales, managing -edi- 
tor of the Republican Banner, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. She is a former resi- 
dent of Miles City, Mont., and a graduate 
of the University of Montana School of 
Journalism. She is the winner of four 
Florida State awards for reporting and 
editing and received the 1960 Penney- 
University of Missouri award for edit- 
ing. Her article follows: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS IN THE Fme-GLow—From RACE oF 
Sorrows TO MORNING STAR 
(By Beverley B. Morales) 

Bmnexy.—Fire-glow silhouetting tepee 
walls, venison jerky drying in the sun, drums 
throbbing to an ancient war chant, 

These scenes of yesterday are still part of 
the present on the Northern Cheyenne In- 
dian Reservation. 

Undeterred by its rank as Montana's least 
assimilated” tribe, 2,500 Northern Cheyennes 
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are framing a sound modern economy while 
cherishing traditions of old. 

Snug log cabins at Birney are whiskered 
with television antennas. Water lines con- 
nect homes in this village of contrasts. The 
water storage tank gleams on a hill above the 
mudflats, where roads rut deeply during pe- 
riods of rain and snowmelt. 

An old man who doesn't speak English 
leaves his TV set to take a sweat bath on the 
banks of Tongue River, as he has been doing 
since the last skirmish his people had with 
the U.S. cavalry. 

He rolls hot rocks into a water-filled hole 
inside the sapling cupola; metal reflectors 
throw heat onto the quilt-covered bath in 
the grease woodclearing. 

Today, new money and new hope have 
come to the Northern Cheyennes in such 
enterprises as a plastics assembly factory, 
a new tribal steer program, accelerated pub- 
lic works, a tribal craft program and pro- 
grams proposed for the $4 million judgment 
fund. New emphasis has been placed on 
education, sanitation, housing; an Alcoholics 
Anonymous chapter has begun; the tuber- 
culosis rate has been halved and income 
boosted. 

Individual Cheyennes have earned enviable 
credit ratings, according to John Artichoker, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs superintendent at 
Lame Deer. Most business financing is 
handled by outside credit sources instead 
of through the BIA. 

But just a few years ago, the Northern 
Cheyennes were heavy with liabilities and 
deficient in education, jobs, moral and 
spiritual motivation. Their health quotient 
was poor; they had a drinking problem and 
a high TB rate. 

A tribal steer enterprise had flopped under 
mismanagement. An irrigation project was 
a three-time loser, a debacle of too many 
owners and too little know-how. 

Job opportunities were few. A sawmill 
provided some employment until it burned. 
A small plastics plant failed. 

‘Handicapped by isolation and lack of 
transportation, the tribe seemingly had little 
to offer industry. The nearest railroad, at 
Colstrip, Is 25 miles off the reservation. 

On the profit side of the ledger were a 
wealth of undev human and natural 
resources, a lower juvenile delinquency rate 
than other Montana communities, and a 
young population—60 percent today are 
under 21. 

Bad luck had haunted the Northern 
Cheyennes since their warriors banded with 
the Sioux to kill Custer in 1876. 


cap 
taken to the Southern Cheyennes in Okla- 
homa—even though the Cheyenne Nation 
had split 50 years earlier into two separate 
tribes located 1,000 miles apart. The North- 
ern tribesmen escaped in midwinter—and 
walked back to their Montana homeland. 
Their reservation finally was created in 1884. 

“Then, for some reason, things kind of 
turned on them,” Tribal President John 
Wooden Legs says. 

What turned on them can only be under- 
stood by a review of Northern Cheyenne 
history and subsequent fluctuating policies 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Federal attitude, through the intervening 
years, swung from one extreme to the other, 
from annihilation to assimilation. 

Falsifled records, prairie fires set by care- 
less soldiers, wanton slaughter of captured 
horses, massacres of Sand Creek, Ash Hollow, 
Washita—all are matters of Army record. 
None contributed to a meeting of minds be- 
tween the Cheyennes and the whites. 

Regarded as the enemy long after other 
tribes were civilized, this tribe was in no 
position to deal with the Government. 

Now, however, the pendulum has swung 
the other way in a revision of Bureau of 
Indian Affairs policy which began about 1956. 
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Improved education has resulted in In- 


proved relations between the tribes and the 
Federal Government—as well as tending to 
put Bureau of Indian Affairs programs on a 
more realistic basis than has been the case in 
the past. 

The Cheyennes cling tenaciously to values 
which have served them for centuries. Al- 
most 89 percent are three-fourths or more 
Indian, Many still speak their native lan- 
guage. 

CAPACITY TO CATCH UP 

But within their people, long dormant, lay 
the capacity to catch up with the mainstream 
of American life. Of this, Northern Chey- 
enne Officials were certain, when they set out 
to rouse this sleeping spirit. 

The Council has taken other positive steps 
in the area of education, including budget- 
ing money for student assistance. Just a few 
years ago, Northern Cheyenne college grad- 
uates could be counted on one hand. Today, 
more than 20 are currently studying for 
bachelor or master degrees. 

Despite the fact that 37 percent still derive 
their total income from welfare, the North- 
ern Cheyennes do not want charity. They 
seek, instead, economic development. 

“We want to do it ourselves,” Tribal Presi- 
dent, Wooden Legs, insists. “We have done 
it before. And we still can.” 

RESOURCES 


Unemployment dropped briefly to 8 per- 
cent in November 1963. It had been at 37 
percent 6 months before. 

To get employment, the tribe is eyeing 
development of coal, oil, gas, and timber 
deposits yet untapped, as well as expansion 
of irrigated land on their 445,000 acres. 

Known coal deposits, varying from 3 to 50 
feet thick, underlie much of the reservation. 
More than 119 billion board feet of live saw 
timber in the county has never been ex- 
ploited. The tribe hopes to step up lumber- 
ing operations in its ponderosa pine forests. 

Though the scenic reservation consists 
mainly of foothills and badlands, an addi- 
tional 2,750 acres on Tongue River bottom 
are potentially trrigable. 

Their rangeland is stocked to 14,000-animal 
capacity today. This has been achieved by 
means of a shift in livestock operations, dis- 
couraging units smaller than 200 head, and 
expansion of the new steer enterprise to 5,000 
head. 

In view of their progress, Cheyenne lead- 
ers resent the “Race of Sorrows” label given 
wide national publicity by the Catholic St. 
Labre Mission at Ashland. 

Though it might be argued that this 
description is Justified by the tribe's tragic 
past, they would rather sce their future 
emerge from the that also made 
the past glorious in the annals of American 
Indians. 

“I do not want my people called the race 
of sorrows any longer,” says Wooden Legs. 
“We are the Morning Star People. We have 
& bright future.” 


Community Believes in Self-Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, last Satur- 
day the community of Ellettsville in 
Monroe County, Ind, dedicated a new 
firehouse. 
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It was understandably a festive occa- 
sion, for they not only have an excellent 
new building for their fire trucks, but 
space was provided for an excellent com- 
munity hall as well. 

What is truly commendable about this 
new structure however is the way it came 
into being. Every cent for the construc- 
tion of the building was donated by lo- 
cal people—none came from taxes of any 
variety. 

In addition the townsmen contributed 
their labor for the construction, so that 
the money collected went primarily for 
the building materials. 

For many years the town of Ellettsville 
has been known as a wonderful commu- 
nity, exemplifying the best in Hoosier 
smalltown life. This latest achievement 
fits very well with the record of Elletts- 
ville. 

It is also refreshing, in this age when 
most cities and towns anxiously pursue 
every possible grant and each type of 
assistance, that this community provides 
for itself without even considering seek- 
ing State or Federal aid. 


The Real Alabama—Part LXII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the industrial boom in Alabama 
is expected to continue at even a greater 
pace in future years. It is important to 
note that the power and fuel needs of 
the State are being fully met as the boom 
progresses, 

And even more noteworthy, the State’s 
power facilities are being geared for the 
greater growth ahead. The story is told 
in the following article: 

Wat MAKES THE WHEELS HUM 


Cheapest rates in the Nation. That's just 
a thumbnalled look at Alabama-generated 
electric power, spelling industry appeal“ 
in boxcar type. 

But that doesn't commence to tell the 

story. 
It would be just as ridiculous simply to 
say that Alabama natural gas flows through 
thousands of miles of pipeline, and let it 
go at that. 

Or to skim over the heady fact that billions 
of tons of coal still lle untapped in Alabama 
earth, Or ignore the vast riches ahead as 
Alabama oll barely begins to gush toward 
ultimate potential. 

Much of the State’s electric power Is gen- 
erated in hydroelectric plants lining five 
major Alabama rivers. New dams and power- 
houses are raising power potential each year, 
well ahead of present demand and geared for 
a continuing industrial boom. 

And besides that— 

Steam plants along the rivers, using Aln- 
bama coal, produce more millions of kilowatt- 
age. 

Three of the world’s greatest steamplants 
are located in the State—Southern Electric 
Generating Co.'s Wilsonville plant, about 
midstate, with 1 million-kilowatt capacity; 
Widow’s Creek plant of TVA in the northeast 
corner, largest steamplant in the Nation, 
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with 1,750,000 capability and TVA's Colbert 
facility in the northwest, with a 1,300,000- 
kilowatt potential. 

Alabama Power Co., with its 16 steam- 
electric and 10 hydroelectric plants has a 
gererating ability of 2.834.575 kilowatts. 
Several new plants under construction will 
Taise that figure substantially within a few 
years. In partnership with Mississippi Power 
Co.. APC is now building a huge steamplant 
on the Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway, with 
an ultimate 2-million-kilowntt output. 

Hardly a product made in Alabama today 
is untouched by the growing natural gas 
industry at some point of manufacture. 
There are a half million gas customers in 
the State today. Consumption has grown 
steadily to the 2.000 million therms a year 
2 Of this, industry consumes 1,400 mil- 

on. 

All this energy is piped through 8,500 miles 
Of mains, maintained by three principal in- 
vestor-owned enterprises serving the State. 
Transmission and distribution lines extend 
12,700 miles. 

First in the Nation to do so, Alabama Gas 
Corp., the State's largest distributor, is con- 
Srtucting a new, $4 million facility to store 
Uquefied natural gas. 

Nature was generous to Alabama in many 
Ways, deposited billions of tons of coal In her 
hills and valleys. Coal fields extend over 
8,000 square miles and estimates of recover- 
able coal yet untouched range as high as 30 
Dillion tons. 

For many years, Alabama economy was 
tied closely to the welfare of the coal in- 
dustry. High point in production was 1926, 
With 21.508.812 tons mined. 

Last accurately recorded period ended in 
1964, mined tonnage was 13,963,499, a far 
Cry from highwater days, but 13 percent 
ahead of the previous year and the best 
record since 1950. 

Four mines produced 39 percent of all 
Coal mined in the State last year. Alabama's 
No. 1 coal expert, Milton Fies, points out 
that these were all captive mines serving 
electric utilities and steel and iron 
Producers. 

Even by conservative estimate, Fies sees 
that even with a 40 million tons a year dig- 
ging by the year 2000, Alabama’s reserves 
will last 175 years. He quotes a FPC survey 
Which says “Coal will continue to be the 
Workhorse for power requirements in the 
Nation“ even after 1980 atomic power in- 
Stalled capacity increases. 

To this tack on the facts that research con- 
tinues on underground gasification of coal 
and ents to manufacture gasoline 
from Alabama bituminous wealth. 

Mechanization and other efficiency moves 
have resulted in a lower minehead price for 
Coal than was posted 15 years ago. 

Relative newcomer oil, although first pros- 
Pected 99 years ago, is the current target of 
Stepped-up exploration and research. Sey- 
eral major companies are employing new, ex- 
Stic processes. 

Produced in commercial quantities for the 
first time in 1944, oll was moving toward the 
59 millionth barrel through 1964. Giant 
Oitronelle Field in North Mobile County has 
accounted for 71 percent of that total. 

State geologist P. E. LaMoreaux believes 
that the bulk of Alabama's oll and gas re- 
Mains hidden and that the State will have 
Major additional discoveries within the next 
Several years. He is convinced that many 
More pools will be discovered in south and 
Northwest Alabama. 

Last year closed with a flurry, with several 
important oil and gas shows to the south 
and northwest. Most significant of the oll 
Wildcats was in Baldwin County, southern- 

area of the State. A natural gas well 
development in Marion County tested for 
More than 2 million cubic feet daily. 
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Frank Stoutamire: Dedicated Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, there are 
often events in our lives which we cher- 
ish, which we enjoy, and which we deem 
an honor. Thus it was with me a short 
time ago when I was privileged to be 
among the number that came to honor 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stoutamire of Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., on their golden wedding 
anniversary. : 

It was an outpouring of friendship 
and respect such as I have never seen. 
Guests by the hundreds came to the 
lounge of the Tallahassee Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association to pay their 
respects to a man who has become a 
legend for service and devotion to law 
enforcement in our area. 

For 30 years, Frank Stoutamire served 
as sheriff of Leon County, and the record 
which he established set a mark for 
others to emulate. It was 12 years ago 
when he retired. A year after his re- 
tirement, he was asked by the city of 
Tallahassee to serve as their chief of 
police. This remarkable man answered 
the call to service, and the police de- 
partment of that city has been a model 
department under his leadership. 

Frank Stoutamire has the respect of 
all those who know him and he has a 
legion of friends. I count it an honor to 
say that he is my friend. 

I traveled some little distance just 
to be there for the golden wedding anni- 
versary of Mr. and Mrs. Stoutamire. 
His wife is a lovely woman who reared 
two fine children, and has been his help- 
mate in this past half century. 

It is hard for those who know Frank 
Stoutamire to believe that he is 74 years 
young. 

His family has been kind to me, and 
their friendship is something which I can 
never repay. His son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, Dr. and Mrs. C. Paul Vickers are 
friends that I cherish, as I do the Stouta- 
mires. 

So it was no wonder that I wanted to 
he there, with the people of Tallahassee, 
indeed the leaders of the State of Florida, 
to say to the Stoutamires, we are your 
friends. 

I visit with the Stoutamires when I 
have the chance, and their pride and joy 
is their great-grandson, Paul Vickers 
Watts, who with his tiny Stetson, is a 
ringer for his great-grandfather. 

I thought as I visited with those in at- 
tendance—Cabinet members, a former 
Governor, Supreme Court Justices, and 
the cross section of the people of Talla- 
hassee, here is a couple that have had 
a rich life, and to count their friends 
would be like trying to count the stars. 

The day after the anniversary party, 
Malcolm B. Johnson of the Tallahassee 
Democrat wrote a column, entitled “A 
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Pleasant Cross Section,” which summed 
up far better than I could, just how large 
a tribute this was to a truly wonderful 
couple, 

I can think of no time in the years I 
have had the privilege of serving in pub- 
lic office, that I took greater pride, than 
in simply being able to be present and 
say with all the others, I am a friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stoutamire. 

The article follows: 

A PLEASANT Cross SECTION 

That golden wedding anniversary party for 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Stoutamire yesterday 
brought out a more pleasant cross section of 
Tallahassee society than any affair of the 
kind we've attended in a long time. 

It was a mixture of old Tallahassee and 
new Tallahassee, political Tallahassee and 
business Tallahassee, rural and urban Tal- 
lahassee that brought old friends face to face 
for too-rare visits. (For instance, it was the 
first chat we've had with Walter and Lois 
Roberts since we ran into them in Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn., 2 years ago—but we've all been 
living here in the meantime.) 

You could almost date the crowd by wheth- 
er they called Stoutamire “Chief” or “Sher- 
UY: 

Whichever it was, though, it was generally 
recognized that this serene man has been 
“The Law” around here for most of the lives 
of the people who dropped by to congratulate 
him and his wife. 

There was a multitude of memories, and 
intricate chains of family and political links 
circulating around the big room. 

There was Mrs. Raymond Sensabaugh, 
whose father—Sheriff Jim Houstoun—gave 
Frank Stoutamire his first Job as deputy 
sheriff way back there. 

There were old county politicians who were 
around when Goy. Cary Hardee appolnted 
Stoutamire sheriff on May 15, 1923, to replace 
a man who was caught up in the internation- 
ally notorious Martin Tabert whipping death 
case that ended the convict-lease system in 
Florida. 

There were old courthouse employees, for- 
mer and present State cabinet officers, Su- 
preme Court Justices, former Congressmen 
and the incumbent Don Fuqua—all recall- 
ing the influence Stoutamire exerted in be- 
half of their campaigns; because Frank 
Stoutamire was a big man in Leon County 
politics, and he still can speak with vote- 
getting authority when he decides to do it. 

You see, Stoutamire served out 30 years 
as the unbeatable sheriff of Leon County 
and retired 12 years ago. A year later City 
Manager Arvah Hopkins surprised the town 
by pulling him out of his retirement and 
persuading him to take over as Tallahassee 
chief of police after a long series of shifts 
in command that had morale of the force 
royally messed up. 

We haven't had much trouble around the 
police station since then, and Stoutamire at 
74—standing there yesterday with Mrs. 
Stoutamire looking more like a couple obsery- 
ing 50th birthdays than a golden wedding— 
seemed to be good for a few more years of 
keeping order in the community, 


Sheriff-Chief Stoutamire has been em- 
broiled in some violent fracases in his day 
both with criminals, and with citizen and 
political critics—but few people have seen 
him ruffied. He's strictly an “easy does it“ 
law enforcement officer; firm, but quiet. 

Except for the western-style hat, you'd 
never take him for a lawman. He doesn't 
wear a pistol, never has, and few people ever 
have seen him with one in his hand, If 
he has a badge, he keeps it hidden. 

But he doesn't stand for much foolish- 
ness, on the force nor on the streets. As a 


- laurels, 
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matter of fact, that’s sort of a trademark 
of his law enforcement. 

We've heard him dress down a bunch of 
Ku Klux Klanners, a crew of civil rights lead- 
ers, some of his policemen, and carnival 
workers who got out of hand with pitch 
games and risque shows at the North Florida 
Fair while he was president. 

In every case, he told them “we don't stand 
for that kind of foolishness around here.” 

And there was no foolishness at that recep- 
tion yesterday—just a bunch of good citizens 
and old friends paying their respects to the 
Stoutamires and each other. Nice party. 


Barringer-Walker Post 139 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEw JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Sepiember 22, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
take this opportunity to pay tribute to a 
group of fine young men from my dis- 
trict who recently reached the finals of 
the national American Legion baseball 
championships. 

Among the many worthwhile projects 
conducted by members of the American 
Legion, their baseball program stands 
high on the list. It provides healthy, 
wholesome activity for young men at a 
very critical period in their lives. As a 
byproduct, many have graduated from 
American Legion baseball to fame in the 
major leagues. 

Recently, the Barringer-Walker Post 
139 team from Lyndhurst, N.J., made a 
determined bid for national honors and 


minded community and always has pro- 
duced outstanding teams and athletes. 
As an example, on three previous oc- 
casions Lyndhurst teams went as.far as 
the State finals in the American Legion 
tournament. 
This year, the team won even higher 
After winning the Bergen 
County district and State champion- 
ships, they swept past three other State 
champions to become eastern cham- 


pions. 

They finally faltered upon reaching 
the national finals at Aberdeen, S. Dak., 
but it is to their credit that team mem- 
bers did not bemoan the loss of their 
best pitcher and an outstanding infielder 
when they returned home. They arrived 
home not victorious, but nevertheless 
welcomed by a large crowd of friends 
and neighbors delighted with their ac- 
complishments. 

I take this opportunity to congratulate 
these fine boys, their coach, Lyndhurst 
Patrolman Bob Muhleisen, and John 
Hartigan, well-known Legionnaire and 
team manager, for a job that has made 
New Jersey quite proud. We cannot em- 
phasize too much the value of the fine 
adult leadership given these young men 
and feel that their accomplishments 
should be noted before this distinguished 
Congress, 
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Sanity Returns to New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the column of Wil- 
liam S. White from the Washington Post 
of September 20, 1965: 

Unsurrep Bosses: Santry RETURNS To New 
Tonk 
(By William S. White) 

For the umpteenth time, it turns out that 
they have buried “The Boss” most prema- 
turely in the city of New York. 

The Democratic primary victory of Abra- 
ham Beame for the nomination for Mayor 
raises all manner of questions, notably 
whether he can defeat in November the very 
un-Republican Republican candidate, Jonw 
V. LINDSAY. 

But one point, at any rate, has already 
been settled. Political organizations—or 
machines“ —in huge, bloc-ridden cities are 
not only long lived. They are also simply 
necessary to the conduct of any sensible pol- 
itics at all. And, like dear old Truth itself, 
once crushed to earth they will yet rise again. 

For the stoical Beame himself was the 
cholce of the dreadful bosses—old Charley 
Buckley in the Bronx, hard-nosed Stanley 
Steingut in Brooklyn, and soon. And Beame 
did win. 

“The bosses” had for years been in bad 
case and worse odor. Howling groups of re- 
formist Democrats had made antibossism a 
creed and a career, one set all the while grap- 
pling with another set to prove that it was 
the more truly pure, the more nobly un- 
bossed 


Endlessly, one could hear the crackle of 
the fire as one witch after another, one poor 
devil after another who had flunked a litmus 
test requiring an independence beyond 
words, was hurled screaming into the bub- 
bling pot. 

Indeed, the retiring Democratic mayor of 
New York, Robert Wagner, himself long 
fanned these raging flames, of necessity, and 
after he himself had fallen out with “the 
bosses" and so required another constitu- 
ency. Such a constituency he then found, 
among the hosts of reformers. 

TE POODE DOV RORY See Stave nee 
crime to say a word for political 
tion. The very word “organization” was a 
kind of curse. Evil was the name for any 
political movement of any sort of coherence, 
any stain of cohesion, any blot, that is to 
say, of order and responsibility. 

Closely allied with this shrieking political 
puritanism was an almost hysterical com- 
panion search for the holy grail of absolute 
liberalism, as defined by whichever pack of 
Teformists was currentiy the best of the good 
guys. One had to be so liberal as hardly to 
be believed. Especially was this so within 
the Liberal Party, which was schismatically 
formed in the first place upon its ghastly 

that hardly any liberal Democrat 
at all could be liberal enough to suit its dog- 
mas. Loypsay has now been accepted into 
its tremulous embrace. 

The long and short is that Democratic 
politics fell into the damp grip of an evan- 
gelistic emotionalism hardly distinguishable 
in principle from a eax meeting In the 
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But now a semblance of sanity has perforce 
returned to the city. Beame's victory estab- 
Ushes that to operate within a political orga- 
nization—or, again, a “machine”™—is not an 
indictable offense, after all. It illustrates as 
well that the alternative to political orga- 
nization is political chaos, precisely the chaos 
that sò long afflicted New York. 

To be sure, none can say that Beame will 
not have to pay for his conformism to orga- 
nization politics when the ballots are counted. 
For Lrynsay- had already been the hero of 
many Democrats who had indeed passed both 
litmus tests—proved to be “independent” be- 
yond words and so “liberal” as to make, say, 
Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY seem a 
member of the southern caucus. 

In Lindsay, therefore, the finger-pointers, 
the evangelists, the men so righteous as to 
be beyond the comprehension of other men 
prone to error, will have their alternative to 
Beame. 


Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure in inserting in the Recorp 
an article appearing in the Chicago 
Tribune on September 21, and also an 
article appearing in the New York Times 
on September 14, on the subject of home 
rule. I hope Members from those States 
will read these statements, as they, in my 
opinion, give a clear-cut explanation of 
the home rule proposals for the District 
of Columbia. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Now York Times, Sept. 14, 1965] 
In THE NATION: THe Case Acatnsr "HOME 
Rute” 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, September 13.—In the cur- 
rent drive for the actual equality of all citi- 
zens in the legal and economic structure of 
the United States, home rule for this Capital 
City is a proposition whose claim seems un- 
denlable on any worthy ground. Those who 
oppose it are accordingly subject to the sus- 
picion that their sole reason is the ethnic 
division of the District of Columbia, the only 
metropolitan community in which Negroes 
constitute a considerable majority. 

It ts undoubtedly true that some of the 
opposition arises wholly from the prospect of 
Negro domination of the local government, 
most importantly of the police and the tax 
assessment authority, if Congress votes the 
substance of the legislation President John- 
son has made one of his major objectives at 
this session. The legislation would also com- 
mit Congress to pay a fixed annual sum to 
the District that, once computed, would not 
require approval by subsequent Congresses. 

NEGATIVE POWER 

In passing the bill, Congress would retain 
the reserve power of veto over any act of 
the local government; so would the President, 
although his yetoes could, in effect be over- 
ridden by two-thirds of each branch of Con- 
gress. But, once home rule was established, 
this supervision would become a negative, sa 
contrasted with the present positive, power. 
Because of the political philosophy that pre- 
valls in Congress, and also because of its 
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complicated processes, negative power would The interested proponents of this bill prate sulted in a Presidential order prohibiting 


be much more difficult to assert. 

But there are reasons to oppose the home 
Tule bill that are not fairly open to the suspi- 
cion of racist origin. They are impressive on 
both practical and constitutional 
deriving as they do from the causes which led 
the writers of the Constitution to include the 
Clauses 17 and 18 in section 8, article I. That 
created the District as an enclave in which 
Federal legislative power was exclusive. 

The decision in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was reached on September 5, 1787. In 
his authoritative “The Making of the Consti- 
tution” (Little, Brown & Co., Boston) the late 
Charles Warren explained the event as fol- 
lows: 

“The power of Congress to legislate for the 
District * inserted on this day * * * 
had originated in a suggestion submitted by 
Madison on August 18, that Congress be 
given additional powers, among them: To 
exercise exclusive legislative authority at the 
seat of the Genera] Government, and over a 
district around the same.“ 

In his standard interpretative guide to the 
Constitution, the late Prof. Edward 8. Corwin 
fully documents the legal history wherein it 
Was confirmed that Congress possesses over 
the District * * * the blended powers of a 
local and National Legislature * * *” with, 
&s Chief Justice Marshall emphasized, the 
power of “exclusive legislation.” But the 
reason for writing this into the Constitution 
us a specific, and a persuasive argument 
against any such delegation of the power as 
provided in the pending home rule bill, are 
to be found in the following memorandum 
2 outstanding member of the District 


“The Continental Congress was all but 
driven out of Philadelphia by gangs of vet- 
erans of the Revolution demanding back pay 
and other redress of their grievances. With 
these things fresh in their minds, the fram- 
ers of the Constitution gave Congress the 
power of ‘exclusive legislation’ over the Fed- 
eral district it created. * * * 

“As I understand the present home rule 
Proposals, they contemplate no change in the 
Constitution but give a local government un- 
der a mayor and city council full governing 
authority subject only to a veto power in the 

. This, it seems to me, can result 
Surely in conflict and confusion. One needs 
Only imagine a city hall of one party and a 
Congress of another, with taxes, city improve- 
ments, and police problems in controversy, to 
get the full impact of what is proposed. 
THE LOGIC 

“The predominance of District property 
used and occupied by the Federal Govern- 
Ment in this small area again emphasizes 
the logic of Federal control here. We now 
have, under the present system, not a per- 
fect local government, but it is cleaner from 
graft and corruption than any city of its size 
in the United States. The political gangs 
that surround most city halls (if they do 
not actually occupy them) are absent from 
Our present District government. To in- 
stall them now in our Nation's Capital would, 
it appears to me, constitute a grave mistake 
Of major and lasting consequences.” 

The present outlook for the home rule 
Ro is that this prophecy will be put to the 

est. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 21, 1965) 
Homs RULE IN WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, September 9.—The home rule 
bill for the District of Columbia, passed by 
the Senate and about to be railroaded 
through the House by the Great Society poli- 
ticians, is a measure that will turn over 
the government of the Nations Capital to the 

Americans for Democratic Action, 
besides being a disguised raid on the Federal 
Treasury. 


of democracy, but the measure 


would actually give the submerged 

of opponents a possible 2 seats out of 17, 
on the city council. The result would be a 
one-party government with all the attributes 
of an administration controlled by & political 
machine such as is to be found in many of 
the large cities of the country. The oppor- 
tunity for graft and corruption of all kinds 
will be practically unlimited. 

Indeed, the principal purpose of the bill is 
to get Washington out from under control 
of Congress and the limitations that body 
has placed on irresponsible, extravagant 
spending. It requires no crystal ball to pre- 
dict that if this law passes, the Nation's 
Capital in a few years will be up to its ears 
in debt, perhaps like New York City, where 
they float bonds to pay current running ex- 
penses. 

To make sure of setting up a situation en- 
abling the bosses tọ freely raid the Federal 
Treasury, the home rule bill provides that 
the District of Columbia shall be paid an- 
nually and automatically for all taxes lost on 
all US. Government property, real and per- 
sonal, heretofore omitted from the tax rolls. 
To accomplish this, such U.S. property is to 
be assessed and the amount of taxes that 
would have been levied computed. A bill 
for the aggregate amount would then be 
presented to the Public Treasury for pay- 
ment, without further or any action by Con- 
gress. This, of course, is backdoor spending 
in plain violation of the express language of 
the Constitution prohibiting expenditures 
except by appropriation. — 

However, Joseph Rauh, chairman of the 
local Democratic central committee and chief 
political power, says he has the votes to put 
this deal across, and it looks very much as 
though he were right. 


Invasions of Privacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
radio editorial from station WGR, in 
Buffalo, N.Y.: 


WELL DONE SENATOR 


It can happen here. The erosion of per- 
sonal freedoms and personal privacy until 
we are under the constant eye of “Big 
Brother” is a distinct possibility if the Amer- 
ican people are apathetic enough to let it 
happen. 

A hitherto almost unsuspected evil in our 
society, the dangerous invasions of privacy 
practiced by some Government agencies 
under the guise of law enforcement, has 
been put under the glaring spotlight of 
investigation by a committee headed by 
Missouri Senator Epwarp V. LONG. He and 
his committee made the appalling discovery 
that wiretapping, opening of mail, and tape 
recordings of conversations have been em- 
ployed against not only known law breakers, 
but against ordinary citizens as well. 

Unlike similar committees in the past, Mr. 
Lone and his group were not after mere pub- 
licity, but results. So far, their investiga- 
tion of the Post Office ent has 
brought an end to the “peephole” practice of 
spying on workers during their rest periods. 
His current probe of techniques used by the 
Internal Revenue Service has already re- 


many such practices. 

It’s a good start, and we hope that Mr. 
Lone and his subcommittee will keep the 
pressure up, and hammer out legislation 
that will make the deplorable snooping into 
Sas lives of ordinary citizens absolutely 

egal. 


Communism and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wackenhut Corp., located in Coral 
Gables, Fla., is a national investigative 
and security organization with operations 
extending from Puerto Rico, throughout 
the United States, to Hawaii. It is 
acutely aware of the threat of commu- 
nism and has presented a new pamphlet 
on communism and its attack on youth, 
dated September 1965, which follows: 

COMMUNISM AND You 


“There are new opportunities now to draw 
the younger generation into the struggle for 
peace and democracy, and for the great ideals 
of communism.”—Moscow DECLARATION, 1960 

COMMUNIST ATTACK ON YOUTH—vI 

With amazing and puzzling success, the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., is placing its top 
Officials as speakers on major college cam- 
puses across the Nation. The Lecture and 
Information Bureau of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., requests that representatives of 
the Communist Party be invited to speak to 
student bodies, and the invitations come 
forth. 

“The intensified drive of the (Communist) 
party to attract youth continues unabated,” 
J, Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, warned in 1963. 
“Always anxious to spread its venom on 
college campuses across the Nation, it has 
launched an all-out campaign designed to 
E 

° party es the op) t 
to speak before student groups because it 
gives the party an aura of respectability; an 
opportunity to plant seeds of dissent in the 
minds of individuals; an opportunity to re- 
cruit some youthful followers.” 

Despite the warnings and objections of Mr. 
Hoover and others, leading Communists have 
been appearing before student groups at the 
rate of one or more every week during the 
school year. From October 1961 to May 1962, 
Communists made 48 speeches before college 
audiences, reaching more than 75,000 stu- 
dents and townspeople, according to their 
own estimates. In the calendar year of 1963 
they spoke to 45 student groups. In 1964 
they made 44 appearances, “skillfully impart- 
ing the Communist line with espousals paral- 
leling Soviet views.“ Mr. Hoover reported. 

On June 21, 1963, the University of Cali- 
fornia Board of Regents by a vote of 15 to 2 
lifted the 11-year ban on Communist speak- 
ers, and President Clark Kerr said this would 
prevent the Communists from becoming civil 
rights martyrs. A newspaper editorial, chal- 
lenging the decision, pointed out that “A 
similar line of reasoning would permit all 
murderers in death row at San Quentin the 
right to speak on any of the university 
campuses in order to keep them from becom- 
ing martyrs.” 

On January 24, 1964, the University of 
Washington Board of Regents passed a reso- 
lution permitting Communists to speak on 
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the campus. A university official explained 
that “In this way, and at the same time, 
the educational purposes of the university 
for free but objective and critical inquiry are 
best served.” 

In contrast, when the Faculty Advisory 
Committee of Ohio State University pro- 
posed that the president be deprived of the 
power to ban subversive speakers, the unl- 
versity trustees on July 8, 1965, voted 5 to 
3 against changing the rule. Trustee John 
W. Bricker, former Governor of Ohio, said, 
“Communists, Nazis, Fascists, and other sub- 
versives and their supporters have no right 
to speak at a tax-supported State university.” 

Nevertheless, the last 3 years haye been 
most satisfying for Communist speakers. 
“Their audiences ranged from an intimate 
13 to a huge 4,000," Mr. Hoover said. “The 
latter number heard Dorothy Healey, a mem- 
ber of the party’s national committee, when 
she spoke in the stadium of the California 
State College at Los Angeles, Calif., on May 
20, 1964. Audiences from 500 to 800 were 
common.“ 

While all this was going on, there oc- 
curred an ironically amusing development 
that brought yelps of protest when the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. discovered that it had 
competition in its drive for American youth 
from a splinter group founded by some of its 
own former members. 

The ve Labor Movement, an ex- 
tremely militant and leftist organization was 
organized in January 1962 by Communist 
Milton Rosen and Mortimer Scheer, Mr. 
Hoover reported. Both Rosen and Scheer 
and many other members of the Commu- 
nist Party were expelled for disruptive ac- 
tivities, which meant that they followed the 
racist and more revolutionary policies of the 
Chinese Communists, rather than the Mos- 
cow line. 

One of Progressive Labor Movement's ear- 
liest and most spectacular youth activities 
was its challenge of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment's ban on travel to Cuba. It created 
the Permanent Student Committee for Tray- 
el to Cuba, organized 59 “students” from 11 
States and sent them to Havana, via Europe, 
on June 25, 1963. The group ranged in age 
from 18 to 36 and included students and 
nonstudents and a University of Puerto Rico 
professor, Jose Maria Lima-Rivera, accord- 
ing to the testimony by Mr. Hoover before 
the 1964 U.S. House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The students“ contributed $110 each; 
Fidel Castro donated $30,000 in air fares 
alone. He and other Communist leaders eyi- 
dently felt full value was received for prop- 
aganda purposes. A number of students de- 
fended Castro, attacked U.S. policies on 
Vietnam and in the field of civil rights, and 


praised the Chinese “for their support of 


the black people's struggle.” As an after- 
math, an inquiry into the trip by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities re- 
sulted in outbursts, street rallies, and sit-in 
demonstrations that produced headlines and 
photographs. A year later in June 1964 
Castro repeated the trip for 84 “students,” 
picking up the entire bill and giving each 
visitor $10 per week spending money. Again, 
the propaganda was beamed around the 
world, 

On April 15, 1965, Milton Rosen announced 
the formation of a new Communist Party 
with the change of the name of Progressive 
Labor Movement to Progressive Labor Party, 
thus arousing the fury of the Communist 
Party U.S.A. which protested that it was the 
only Communist organization in the United 
States. The Progressive Labor Party's appeal 
to youth, claiming that 80 percent of those 
attending its founding convention were 
young workers and students, also angered 
the competitive Communist Party U.S.A. 

Rosen is national chairman and Scheer 
and William Epton are vice chairmen of the 
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press release. It claims five clubhouses and 
three offices in New York City with other 
Offices in Berkeley, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Louisyille, Williamsport, Pa., and Buffalo. 
The significance of the Progressive Labor 
Movement—now the Progressive Labor Par- 
ty—was the important role it would play 
in upcoming violent demonstrations, 


Lansing Job Training Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to be 
able to call to the attention of Members 
of Congress the great work being done by 
the Michigan Catholic Conference 
through its Lansing Job Training Center. 

The center is a pilot project of the 
conference under a contract with the 
U.S. Department of Labor. A recently 
issued report on the center’s activities in 
the first year indicates that 77 percent 
of trainees, who just 1 year ago had been 
considered hard-core unemployed, have 
been placed. I think we can all agree 
that this is a record which is indeed 
commendable. 

The Detroit News, on Monday, Sep- 
tember 20, reported on the outstanding 
performance of the Lansing Job Train- 
ing Center. Under unanimous consent 
I include the article, headlined “Training 
Center Deals Out Jobs, Hope for Grad- 
uates,” at this point in the RECORD: 
TRAINING CENTER Dreats Out Joss, HOPE FOR 

GRADUATES 

LANSING, September 20.—The Lansing Job 
Training Center today reported placement of 
a phenomenal 77 percent of trainees consid- 
ered hard cord jobless last year. 

The center, a pilot project operated by 
the Michigan Catholic Conference (MCC) 
under contract with the U.S. Department of 
Labor, issued the report on its first year of 
operation today. 

Of the 172 jobless who enrolled last year, 
Jobs were found for 132 men and women, a 
much higher rate than the national average 
for similar projects. 

“This is far beyond my expectations,” said 
John L. Gaffney, center director. We're 
really pleased.” 

FIRST IN STATE 

The project was the first of its type in the 
State and was the first nationally financed 
program aimed primarily at the Spanish- 
speaking person. 

Of the trainees, one-third could speak lit- 
tle or no English. Most were Spanish-speak- 
ing, including a judge who was a Cuban 
refugee, and Mexican migrants. Also in the 
program was a French-speaking Senegalese 
and a Colombian immigrant. 

The age range of the trainees was 17 to 61 
with the average age 34. Average educa- 
tional level was the sixth grade and total 
annual incomes averaged $900. 

Of the 172, a total of 70 was receiving 
some type of welfare aid and 115 were the 
heads of a family. Almost one-fourth had 
a criminal record, a third had never learned 
to read and many never attended school. 
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LEARN BASICS 


Of those who first came to the center, 17 
were early dropouts, and 23 have yet to be 
placed in jobs. 

Using the approach of basic education, job 
training and aptitude development, the cen- 
ter trained the enrollees for jobs as nurses’ 
aids, clerk-typists, cash register operators, 
custodians and maintenance workers, wel- 
ders and auto mechanic helpers. 

“The key to the whole program is indi- 
vidual counseling,” said Gaffney. 

Some of the typical success stories in- 
clude: 

A 17-year-old Texan with a wife and child, 
who was a migrant worker and earned $900 
in 1963, now works in a service station for 
$75 a week, He admits to being less of a 
grouch because of the basic education pro- 
gram and has improved his reading and 
writing. 

r EARNS $2.62 AN HOUR 

A 31-year-old Mexican, who had 4 years of 
education in his country and was on relief 
here, now earns $2.62 an hour at a Lansing 
factory. 

Not all the trainees were successful. 

“There were some people we couldn't help 
u bit.“ said Gaffney. Some failed to change 
their attitudes. Some lost three or four jobs, 
but the final rate of placement is certainly 
encouraging.” 

Many of the trainees expressed fear at go- 
ing for job interviews or meeting others. 
For some, it was the first time they could 
fill out a job application form. 

One trainee, a 46-year-old bachelor who 
lived most of his life on a farm, finished both 
basic education and janitor-maintenance 
courses and said, “Just to be here is an educa- 
tion in itself. Now I can talk to strangers 
easier." 

A 37-year-old woman now running her 
own janitor-maintenance business said, “I 
used to be scared to be in a group of people; 
now I'm not; I was scared to come here at 
first. Iam glad now I came.” 

Gaffney, who said it will take 10 years to 
judge the effectiveness of the program, sald 
family problems were dealt with before 
teaching trainees. He said group and in- 
dividual counseling were both utilized. 

Similar programs operated by other or- 
ganizations are now underway in Detroit, 
Port Huron, Muskegon and Marquette. 

The Michigan Catholic Conference now 
has new contracts extending to September 
1966, for training 360 jobless in Lansing and 
in Mount Pleasant where the emphasis will 
be on work with Chippewa Indians. 


Salute to the Republic of Mali 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Mali celebrate today their fifth 
independence day. On this memorable 
occasion, we wish to extend warm felici- 
tations to His Excellency Médibo Keita, 
the President of the Republic of Mali; 
and to His Excellency Moussa Leo Keita, 
the Mali Ambassador to the United 
States. : 

Mali is usually considered a very young 
nation by the traditional measuring rods 
of international politics; however, the 
history of its people extends far back to 
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the great Mali empire of West Africa 
which began in the llth century and 
lasted through the middle of the 
1800's. Those were the days when 
the great warrior emperor, Mansa Musa, 
led a mighty army to conquer the an- 
cient city of Tombouctou and the vast 
territories situated around the middle 
Niger. The legends of the old empire 
still relate his fantastic pilgrimage to 
Mecca, when he distributed 50,000 ounces 
of gold along the way and brought back 
scores of Muslim scholars to enhance 
the culture and learning of his newly 
conquered cities. 

Things have changed considerably 
since the exotic days of Mansa Musa; 
yet the traditions of the proud and in- 
dependent warriors of the Mali empire 
have survived in the people of the Mali 
Republic today. Some can still remem- 
ber the courageous 16-year war waged 
by Samory’s Mandingo army against the 
French colonialists at the end of the last 
century; others have served with valor 
alongside of French forces in two World 
Wars. 


Today the Republic of Mali faces the 
future with the determination and inde- 
pendence which have distinguished its 
proud people in the past. Already agri- 
culturally self-sufficient, the country is 
undertaking an extensive industrial de- 
velopment program to begin develop- 
Ment of a modern economy. A close eco- 
nomic relationship has been pursued with 
Ghana and Guinea in the Union of 
African States as well as close ties with 
the French and association with the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community. 

In some ways the Government of Mali 
has demonstrated it has already pro- 
vided for some of the most important ad- 
vantages of a modern state. The Labor 
Code, passed in 1962, provides for such 
Progressive measures as a 40-hour work- 
ing week, arbitration, the right to strike, 
children’s allowances, annual leave, and 
retirement with a pension at age 55. 
Other programs provide for special ma- 
ternity allowances and even classes in 
Prenatal and infant care. 

No doubt the road ahead for Mali will 
not always be a smooth one. The coun- 
try’s rapid political and economic evo- 
lution and the consequent detribaliza- 
tion of its people have brought many of 
the inevitable problems of social change 
and modernization. Nonetheless, the 
Past history of Mali, both ancient and 
modern, indicates that the people of Mali 
will continue to face the future with the 
independent courage and determination 
that distinguish their heritage. It is a 
Pleasure for me to extend my congratu- 
lations to the Republic of Mali on its in- 
dependence day. 


Battle for Your Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following article 


written by Samuel Lubell: 
BATTLE FOR Your Born oF 
TRAGEDY: Cam a Socrery BE GREAT AND 


(By Samuel Lubell) 

It was a strange way to get a glimpse into 
what makes a truly Great Society. 

At 2 o'clock one morning my wife and 
I were startled out of our sleep by the ring- 
ing telephone—our 15-year-old son, Walter, 
had been found semiconscious on the bath- 
room fioor at camp in upstate New York 
and had been driven to the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital in Burlington, Vt. Brain surgery 
might be needed. 

Before leaving for the hospital, we asked 
our family doctor to find out which New 
York City brain surgeons were on hand in 
the city and might be flown to Burlington. 

But the Mary Fletcher turned out to be 
an unusual kind of hospital, particularly 
skilled in neurosurgery. Walter had shown 
almost immediate improvement, which gave 
Dr. Martin Flanagan time to perform a series 
of tests to determine what had happened 
inside Walter’s brain. 

On the second day, through the angiogram 


blood vessel in Walter's 
closed off, producing a mild stroke which 
partially paralyzed part of his left side. 
Fortunately, other veins and blood vessels 
took over, sending blood into the deprived 
part of the brain and restoring Walter's 
functioning to normal. 
HUMAN FEELING 

Gratified as we were by the skill of the 
doctor, we were equally impressed by another 
feature of the Mary Fletcher Hospital—the 
gentle, human feeling shown by the nursing 
and hospital staff, not simply to us, but to all 
the hospital's patients and visitors. 

While living in New York City and Wash- 
ington we had come to accept depersonal- 
ization as part of the price to be paid for 
modern medical technology and urban living. 
Mary Fletcher is free of many big city dim- 
culties. Still, in serving a population area 
of 100,000, it is plagued with the same prob- 
lems of too few hospital beds and a shortage 
of nurses that confront larger institutions. 
And yet, no one seemed too busy to be 
thoughtful. 

We noticed that the nurses and attendants 
refer to each patient by name, rather than 
by room number or as “that cardiac” or 
“traffic accident” case. 

Dick Courtiss, the counselor who drove 
Walter from the camp, found that a cot had 
been set up for him so that he could sleep 
within easy call. While Helen, my wife, was 
waiting to see the doctor, an elderly attend- 
ant, stopped and asked “How is Walter?” 

After chatting a few moments, she asked 
Helen. “Can I get you a cup of tea?” 

The gray-haired clerk at the information 
desk was never the brusque gatekeeper. She 
answered requests for information about the 
patients in full detail, and telephoned about 
motel accommodations for out-of-town visi- 
tors. This considerateness was evident every- 
where in the hospital. 

WORK IS ORGANIZED 

What is Mary Fietcher’s secret that enables 
it to combine so high a degree of medical 
efficiency with an old fashioned you're part 
of the family” quality of nursing care? 

One of the head nurses, Phyllis Raine, in- 
sisted, it’s the kind of people Vermonters 
are.“ But another Vermonter, Sally Sample, 
who is the director of nursing, pointed out 
that only half of the nursing staff is from 
Vermont. 

Miss Sample had no simple explanation 
for Mary Fletcher beyond the fact that “we 
really work at making the care of the patients 
our whole purpose.” 

The fact that Mary Fletcher Is attached to 
the University of Vermont's medical school 
helps. The hospital work is organized as an 
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educational experience, with doctors and 
nurses working together as a team. 

“The young nurses lift the tone of the 
whole staff," Miss Sample explained. “They're 
idealistic and enthusiastic.” 

Size ls another important factor. Still, 
in 3 years, Mary Fletcher has grown from 
240 to 320 beds, with another 150-bed unit 
going into construction. Each year 30 per- 
cent of the nurses leave and must be replaced 
in competition with higher paying cities. 
The starting salary for a nurse in New York 
City is $100 a week, while Mary Fletcher pays 
rege i though this is now being raised 
to 

NEED PERSONAL TOUCH 

I asked several nurses whether they re- 
ceived formal indoctrination in how to be 
considerate. Their reply invariably was, 
“We're given no set of rules. You see every- 
one behaving that way and just do it nat- 
urally yourself.“ 

Their replies left me wondering whether 
the real secret of Mary Fletcher might not be 
just this: that the sense of personal human 
care had always been there and had never 
been lost, even while the hospitel doubled 
and tripled in size and added the latest ad- 
vances in medical technology. 

After Walter was out of danger, we sat 
talking with Dr. Lester Wallman, another of 
Mary Fletcher's neurosurgeons. He remarked, 
“Some big city doctors have told me that 
they must build a wall between themselves 
and thelr patients—there are so many of 
them.” 

But does this fact that “there are so many 
of them” mean that medical efficiency must 
be callous and depersonalized? Or is it that 
we have just given up trying to preserve 
the personal touch? 

We have become so intent upon organizing 
our society in terms of masses of people, sta- 
tistics and punch cards, and with so much 
emphasis on spending by the billions. But 
can you build a really Great Society if it is 
so impersonal and If it has lost the focus on 
the individual human being? 


Untimely Death of Marshall Field 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the Chicago metropolitan area 
and the Nation have suffered a great loss 
in the untimely death on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 18, 1965, of one of the most dis- 
eee ed men of journalism, Marshall 

eld. 

I feel this loss very personally, for I 
have lived my life in Illinois within the 
sphere of great public responsibility 
which belongs to the Chicago Daily News 
and the Chicago Sun-Times, of which 
Marshall Field was editor and publisher. 
It was my privilege to know Marshall 
Field—a totally dedicated man of justice 
and courage and talent. 

Marshall Field contributed mightily to 
the legend of his name. He was the 
fourth member of his line to bear the 
name of a family distinguished in pub- 
lishing, merchandising, real estate, and 
philanthropy. He succeeded his father, 
Marshall Field III. as president and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News and the 
Chicago Sun-Times. He was chairman 
of the board of Field Enterprises, Inc., 
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honorary chairman of Field Enterprises 
Educational Corp., a director of Marshall 
Field & Co., and vice president of the 
Field Foundation, Inc. He was involved 
in fine works of philanthropy and served 
universities, museums, hospitals, and 
many charitable organizations in his 
community. His colleagues in the news- 
paper profession held him in the highest 
esteem. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the following editorial comments 
about the life of Marshall Field. They 
describe the dreams and accomplish- 
ments of a man who met challenge after 
challenge and who recorded triumph 
after triumph—all in the interests of his 
fellow man. The editorial comments 
“Statement by the President of Field En- 
terprises, Inc,“; Marshall Field —edi- 
torial from Chicago Daily News, Monday, 
September 20, 1965; and “Marshall 
Field“ editorial from Chicago’s Ameri- 
can, Monday, September 20, 1965, follow: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF FIELD 
ENTERPRISES, INC. 

Marshall Field had an unshakable faith in 
his fellow man. A man of justice and mercy 
himself, he believed in every fiber of his 
being that if men and women could be truth- 
fully and fully informed, their capacities for 
good would be unlimited. It was- utterly 
natural, therefore, that he should wish to 
publish two newspapers in this region where 
his name is a byword for integrity, and be- 
yond that to publish encyclopedias and other 
works which are standards of educational ex- 
cellence throughout this country and a large 
part of the world. 

To do this he built, with immense courage 
and talent, a vast complex of publishing 
companies on foundations laid by his father. 
With equally characteristic determination 
and foresight, he staffed these companies 
with colleagues who he felt could—and 
would—carry on his work and ideals. 

On behalf of his colleagues, therefore, may 
I say that we will carry on in the ways he 80 
clearly set out. We will translate our bitter 
sense of loss from his death into renewed 
dedication to his unfinished work. We were 
stricken yesterday that he should be taken 
from us at the height of his powers. But we 
pledge ourselves to try with his family to 
make tomorrow what he wished it to be. 

GEORGE B. YOUNG, 
President, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


From the Chicago (IIL) Daily News, Sept. 
20, 1965] 
MARSHALL FIELD 


With his magnificient endowments of in- 
tellect and character, and born as he was 
with the instruments of power at his com- 
mand, Marshall Field could have been almost 
anything he wanted to be, done almost any- 
thing he wanted to do. 

What he most wanted to be was a news- 
paperman. What he most wanted to achieve 
was what a newspaper is singularly fitted 
to do—to serve the community and its 
people. 

These were not romantic notions, gained 
in the flush of youthful exuberance. They 
were convictions gained, as it happened, dur- 
ing long and combat-studded service as a 
naval officer in World War IL 

As a matter of fact, the courage of the 
young gunnery officer on the carrier Enter- 
prise, picking himself up wounded from the 
deck and resuming command of his battery, 
found its reflection in the mature editor 
and publisher, weighing the consequences 
of a newspaper campaign that was certain 
to bring down the fury of many whose her- 
itage he shared and whose friendship he 
prized, and going ahead regardless. 
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This was, indeed, where Marshall Field 
found the deepest satisfaction of his life— 
in fighting for good causes when formidable 
forces were arrayed in opposition. As Mar- 
shall Field, he inevitably had many financial 
and business interests, and the calls on his 
time and energies were unremitting. But it 
is significant that his principal office was 
on the editorial floor of the building housing 
his two newspapers; it was here that he came 
in the morning, to hang up his coat and turn 
up his shirtsleeves, to work with his editors 
on the planning and execution of news 
policies. 

As an editor, Marshall Field’s interests 
ranged wide and ran deep. Like his father, 
whom he revered, he was concerned first and 
foremost with people; all else was subor- 
dinate to that. Convinced that there was 
no meaning for humanity without freedom, 
he based his international and national pol- 
icles on what would serve freedom best. Long 
before the United States bécame committed 
in southeast Asia, he percelved that area as 
one where the world balance might be turned 
crucially either for or against the cause of 
freedom. And to those who claimed that 
what happened in that far corner was of 
little concern at home, he replied that free- 
dom anywhere was an imperative concern of 
freemen everywhere. 

Similarly on national issues, Mr. Field 
made freedom—the responsibility exercised 
freedom of the individual—the cornerstone of 
his policy, and while he was personally a 
Republican, he held that allegiance because 
he felt that philosophy of Lincoln best ex- 
pressed his own convictions of the dignity 
of the individual, and not because he consid- 
ered that the party could do no wrong. He 
unhesitatingly supported, without concern 
Tor party label, the candidate he belleved the 
ablest and sincerest practitioner of this 
philosophy. 

It was, of course, Chicago that stood near- 
est the heart of Marshall Field. This was 
his lifelong home, his pride, his love, his 
dream. Here, then, was where he concen- 
trated his energies, and here were the head- 
quarters of all his enterprises. 

This was his city: he knew its great 
strengths and its glaring flaws; he saw in its 
great, raw power, its people of many ethnic 
strains and races, its strategic situation at 
the heart of the Nation, the foundations of 
a city of the future greater than most of its 
people dared dream of. Through his indi- 
vidual energies but mainly through his 
newspapers, first the Sun-Times and later 
through the team formed by the Sun-Times 
and the Daily News, he brought his influence 
to bear on every facet of the community 
where good could be done, or where lethargy 
or corruption or criminality could be ex- 
posed and eradicated. 

“With faith in a kindly providence and 
confidence in ourselves," he wrote 7 years 
ago, “we should be able not only to build 
a fabulous Metropolitan Chicago but con- 
tribute much to the building of a better 
world. That is our real destiny, and we are 
honorbound to fulfill it." 

It was characteristic of this man that he 
shield away from personal glory. While his 
name was inevitably a legend in his lifetime, 
his face was familiar to a relative few. 
While his abiding interest was people, and 
their welfare his lifelong concern, there was 
about him an innate shyness, an authentic 
humility that kept him out of the public 
gaze. Even among his close associates, he 
was never one to impose his views; he sought 
and respected the judgment of others, and 
their opinions received due weight in his 
decisions 


Once those decisions were made, however, 
he was once more the gunnery officer in full 
command of his battery. He did not falter; 
he did not retreat. 

Marshall Field is dead at 49, and Chicago 
and the Nation have ample reason to mourn 
his passing. There are so many places where 
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his energies were still needed, so many shin- 
ing dreams that he leaves unfulfilled, so many 
friends whose lives he touched, and made 
more meaningful, 

And yet here was a man who found his 
own destiny in those he helped, in those 
good causes that knew his powerful support. 
That circumstances provided extraordinary 
scope for these Instincts was Marshall Field's 
great good fortune, and he used his oppor- 
tunities well. At whatever hour such a 
man dies, his life can be called a success. 


[From Chicago's American, Sept. 20, 1965] 
MARSHALL FIELD 


No city can have enough men itke Marshall 
Field, and his death at 49 has left Chicago 
poorer. This was a man whose vast re- 
sources—in energy, ability, and vision, not 
merely in wealth—were dedicated to making 
this a better city, a better Nation. And he 
succeeded; the good he did is more than can 
be reckoned up. 

An American legend has been made of the 
poor boy who makes good. But there should 
be a special honor for the rich man who 
makes good; the challenges he faces are in 
many ways harder. It would have been easy 
for Marshall Field to rest on an old and 
honored name, to let others do the hard job 
and enjoy himself. It was the good fortune 
of the people of Chicago that he wasn’t made 
that way. 

He took the hard way and met his own 
challenges. That was the pattern of Mar- 
shall Field’s life. It showed clearly in his 4 
years as a naval officer during World War II. 
Field was offered a Navy ensign’s commis- 
sion; he turned it down and earned his own 
commission by going through training at the 
Navy Midshipman’s school at Northwestern 
University. 

As a gunnery officer, he took part in every 
major nayal engagement in the South Pacific. 
Wounded, he fought through a savage aerial 
attack during which his gunnery crew shot 
down 32 enemy planes. His conduct in that 
engagement won him the Silver Star. 

His career as a newspaperman followed the 
same honorable pattern. Marshall Field 
started out on the Chicago Sun, the news- 
paper founded by his father, not in an execu- 
tive’s office but in the back of a delivery 
truck. By the time he had worked through 
every department of the Sun, he was, truly, 
a Newspaperman—one who added new honors 
to that title. 

The variety and range of his work seemed 
endless—in education, in publishing, in 
communications, in finance, in philanthropy. 
He came of a pioneer family; Marshall Field 
long has been a great name in Chicago. It 
was a mighty challenge to make it greater, 
but the man we have lost succeeded. 

We mourn a grievous loss—to his family, 
his colleagues on the Sun-Times and Daily 
News, to ourselves, to all who knew him, and 
to all the uncountable millions who have 
benefited from his life and work. 


Increasing Pesticide Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we passed a bill which would increase 
the annual amounts available for re- 
search on the effects of insecticides and 
pesticides on fish and wildlife. I was 
Pleased to support this bill, first because 
of the tremendous importance of a 
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thriving, healthy wildlife resource to the 
economy of my district in Massachusetts, 
and secondly in terms of the vital im- 
portance of this resource for the country 
as a whole. 

We in western Massachusetts have long 
prided ourselves on the wildlife resources 


which have attracted sportsmen from.all - 


over the country for centuries. Our 
streams and river produce some of the 
best game fishing in the world. And our 
lush Berkshire Mountains beckon hunt- 
ers every year in search of deer and wild- 
fowl. The Berkshires have rightly been 
called a sportsman's paradise. 

That is perhaps why we have taken 
more than a passing interest in events 
such as the late Rachel Carson's superb 
book “Silent Spring” and the righteous 
public alarm which has risen in its wake. 
To us in western Massachusetts, the 
threat to wildlife through pollution and 
indiscriminate use of pesticides is a 
threat not only to our recreation and 
pleasure, but to our economy as well. 

That is why we are always asking the 
question, before new industries are ac- 
cepted, before new projects on the land 
and water are approved, what will be the 
pollution effect? 

The extent of our concern is perhaps 
best exemplified by a recent editorial 
from the Berkshire Eagle, the daily news- 
paper in my own hometown of Pittsfield, 
Mass. I believe the editorial makes some 
useful and provocative points and, be- 
cause it may be informative to all of us 
in this body, and with unanimous consent 
I place the editorial in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Berkshire Eagle of Pittsfield, 

Mass. | 


THE CRABS AND OYSTERS VALIDATE “SILENT 
SPRING" 


The late Rachel Carson, who so effectively 
warned the world of the dangers of indis- 
criminate use of pesticides, has been the 
target of an unrelenting barrage of criticism 
since her “Silent Spring” first saw the light 
of print in 1962. 

She has been characterized as inaccurate 
and hysterical, with the implication that as 
an emotional woman she got carried away by 
her thesis. The fact that the world has seen 
no silent springs as yet is put forth as proof 
that she exaggerated the dangers. 

And yet there has never been a convincing 
refutation of her main theme: the need for 
greater care in the use of bug killers and weed 
Killers, Certain of Miss Carson's observations 
have been revised in the light of new data 
that have been collected. But her thesis 
stands. 

In fact, just about every objective study of 
Pesticides that has been made since the Car- 
son blockbuster, starting with the compre- 
hensive survey issued by President Kennedy’s 
Science Advisory Committee in 1963, has 
deepened and strengthened that position. 
The latest is this week's report by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service on the effect of 
Pesticides on aquatic life. 

The Government researchers found, first of 
all, that only the minutest traces of poisons 
may bring death to some forms of sea life. 
They found, too, that marine creatures have 
a tendency to collect these poisons in far 
More concentrated form than had been 
suspected heretofore. 

Thus only 1 part of DDT to 1 billion parts 
of water will kill blue crabs, those succulent 
inhabitants of Chesapeake Bay, in 8 days. 
The Pish and Wildlife Service points out that 
1 part per billion is like an ounce of chocolate 
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syrup to 10 million gallons of milk—a pretty 
thin 


lacing. 

Likewise, the oyster can pick up pesticides 
present in the water in concentrations as low 
as 10 parts per trillion, and store them until 
the dosage becomes lethal. Other shellfish 
seem to have the same weakness. 

In short, the report provides a sobering re- 
minder that the problem is still with us, 
ramifying itself in ways that are still only 
being detected. To say that Rachel Carson 
was hysterical is to say that the scientists 
who dally find new proof of pesticides’ haz- 
ards must be wild-eyed maniacs, 


Legislation To Establish an International 
Home Loan Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to establish 
an International Home Loan Bank with 
the hope that hearings may be held on 
this important measure in the near fu- 
ture and that the proposed bank will be 
enacted into law in 1966. 

The purpose of the legislation is to 
create a central organization to provide 
a limited pool of capital from the United 
States to provide “seed” capital loans for 
the creation of thrift and home financ- 
ing institutions in the less developed 
nations of the world. The proposed 
bank would secure its funds from sav- 
ings and loan associations in the United 
States authorized by this legislation to 
invest up to 1 percent of their assets in 
the stock of the international bank. 

Recently, in the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965, Congress au- 
thorized federally chartered savings and 
loan associations to invest up to 1 per- 
cent of their assets in housing loans 
guaranteed under the foreign assistance 
program. Unfortunately, the amount 
of loan guarantees available from the 
Agency for International Development 
for this purpose amounts to no more 
than $20 million. Moreover, the loan 
guarantee program has been regarded as 
only a stopgap approach to the objec- 
tive of tapping savings institutions in 
the United States to help develop sister- 
type associations in the overseas areas of 
the world. 

As of the present time, the AID agency 
working with savings and loan execu- 
tives in this country has through per- 
sistence developed a modest but amazing 
savings and loan program in less 
developed nations. At the end of May 
1965, there were 88 savings and loan as- 
sociations operating in 7 nations of 
Latin America, Ethiopia, and eastern 
Nigeria. The Latin American nations 
included Chile, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Peru, 
and Venezuela. 

These 88 institutions had accumulated 
the equivalent of $81,509,000 in local sav- 
ings funds from 282,713 savings account 
holders, according to statistics compiled 
by the National League of Insured Say- 
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ings Associations. These funds, together 
with loans from the AID agency, had 
enabled the new savings institutions to 
provide the equivalent of $147,508,000 
in mortgage loans on 32,888 dwelling 
units in these countries. Incidentally, 
the average sales price on these homes 
was $5,600. 

The record achieved by the new sav- 
ings institutions is truly remarkable 
when one considers that private thrift 
institutions were nonexistent only a few 
short years ago in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world and there was no real 
hope that savings of the people could 
be attracted to these institutions to stim- 
ulate home construction operations. 
Bear in mind that the people of these 
nations historically have had little faith 
in savings institutions and were, in fact, 
totally unfamiliar with our concepts of 
private thrift and homeownership. 

With the experience of the last several 
year, it has become increasingly evident 
that savings money can be institutional- 
ized and put to work to help stimulate 
the: development of many nations in 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. The 
bill I am introducing today would hasten 
the achievement of this objective by 
harnessing the great savings and loan 
business of the United States on a limited 
basis to provide an increasing flow of 
“seed” capital loans to new savings insti- 
tutions in these and other underdevel- 
oped nations of the world. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my belief that we have barely 
scratched the surface in bringing the 
realities of private home ownership to 
these people. 

My bill to establish an International 
Home Loan Bank represents to a large 
extent the thinking of Mr. David Bell, 
the Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. In testimony 
before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency on September 12, 1963, Mr. 
Bell, representing the viewpoint of the 
administration, stated the following: 

First we fully endorse legislation to permit 
private U.S. savings and loan associations to 
invest, by pooling their resources, in similar 
home financing Institutions abroad. We rec- 
ommend only that these investments be 
limited to underdeveloped countries. Two 
considerations—the U.S. balance of payments 
and the potential impact on the domestic 
U.S. home financing market—cause us to op- 
pose any measure substantial in- 
vestments in the developed countries of Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. 

Second, we also endorse legislation to en- 
courage greater contacts between the U.S. 
home financing industry and its counterpart 
in underdeveloped countries. The experience 
and technical skills possessed by U.S. as- 
sociations can make a vital contribution to 
the growth of adequate credit facilities for 
home financing in underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

Equally important to the long-term in- 
terests of the United States is the estab- 
lishment of continuing personal contacts 
on a working level between private American 
businessmen and businessmen abroad. 

Third, while endorsing the objectives of 
the bills before the committee, we question 
the advisability of carrying out those objec- 
tives by establishing an International Home 
Loan Bank in the manner and form pro- 
posed. Rather, we would suggest an alter- 
native approach. 

Instead of establishing a quasi-govern- 
mental institution, organized under govern- 
mental sponsorship, with permanent U.S. 
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Government representation on the board of 
directors, and extending to the bank certain 
tax exemptions and the protection of cer- 
tain criminal statutes generally reserved for 
the protection of U.S. Government agencies, 
we suggest that the means best designed 
to achieve the objectives of the bill is to 
have private capital, under private manage- 
ment, take the normal risks of a private 
business venture. 

We, therefore, recommend for considera- 
tion by the committee permissive legislation 
whereby two or more savings and loan as- 
sociations or home loan banks could, at 
their own initiative, establish under Federal 
charter a wholly private institution to invest 
in home financing institutions in underde- 
veloped countries. Limitations on any one 
association's investment in a federally char- 
tered international institution would, of 
course, be approprate and necessary. 

Likewise, provision should. be made for 
appropriate Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
regulation of each international institu- 
tion—similar to the Board's regulation of 
federally chartered savings and loan asso- 
ciations in the United States. In essence, 
we believe that the vehicle chosen to carry 
out the objectives of the bill should reflect 
what seems to us the single, most important 
feature of the bill; The use of U.S. private 


capital under private management working 
with private business abroad to meet a very 
real need. 


Mr. Bell’s position has been embodied 
in the proposed International Home 
Loan Bank bill with the single exception 
that the bill provides for only one insti- 
tution of this type. From the beginning, 
the sponsors of the International Bank 
in the savings and loan industry have 
advocated a single institution to serve as 
a channel for the investment of the 
available supply of funds and this ap- 
proach is incorporated in my bill. I be- 
lieve that if experience proves a need for 
additional institutions of this type, the 
legislation may be amended subsequently 
by the Congress. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
proposal for an International Home Loan 
Bank has wide endorsement in the 
United States and overseas. President 
Johnson in his foreign aid message to 
the Congress on January 14, 1965, noted 
that the Alliance for Progress had gen- 
erated the development of savings and 
loan associations and declared: 

We are placing increasing emphasis on the 
role of private institutions and private enter- 
prise in the development process, and we 
shall continue to do so. Foreign aid cannot 
succeed if we view it as a job for Govern- 
ment alone. For Government can only do a 
small part of the job. We must bring to 
bear on the problems of the developing world, 
the knowledge and skills and good Judgment 
of people from all walks of American life. 
The Agency for International Development 
provides the means for utilizing the re- 
sources of private business, of our univer- 
sitles and colleges, of farm groups, labor 
unions, banks, cooperatives, savings and loan 
associations, and professional groups. 


It is also significant, I think, that the 
AID Housing and Urban Development 
Advisory Committee has endorsed the 
concept of an International Home Loan 
Bank. The AID housing committee is 
made up of individuals representing the 
various segments of our housing econ- 
omy, including educators, city planners, 
savings and loan management, and labor 
unions. Overseas, the proposed Inter- 
national Home Loan Bank has received 
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strong endorsement from the Interna- 

tional Union of Building Societies and 

Savings Associations and the Inter- 

American Savings and Loan Conference 

which consists of savings and loan man- 

agers from the United States and 
throughout Latin America. 

Finally, the concept of the Interna- 
tional Bank has been endorsed by the 
United States Savings and Loan League 
and the National League of Insured 
Savings Associations which together rep- 
resent the Nation’s savings and loan in- 
dustry. In this respect, the proposed 
bank would, I believe, be supported by 
the savings and loan business in the 
United States and would make a valuable, 
long-term contribution to the future de- 
velopment of Latin America and other 
areas of the world. 

Mr, Speaker, I call attention to an 
article in the Washington Evening Star 
of August 19, 1965, in which Charles 
Bartlett in an article on the Alliance for 
Progress points out that the establish- 
ment of savings and loan institutions in 
Peru has stimulated local initiative and 
action in improving housing conditions 
as contrasted with other approaches to 
this problem. 

I include the text of the bill, together 
with a section-by-section analysis in the 
Recorp at this point. 

A bill to provide for the establishment of an 
International Home Loan Bank, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “International Home 

Loan Bank Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Bank” means the Interna- 
tional Home Loan Bank incorporated under 
this Act. 

(b) The term Board“ means the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

(e) The term “member”, except where 

used with respect to a member of a Federal 

Home Loan Bank, means a member of the 

Bank. 

(a) The term “stock” means capital stock 
of the Bank. 

INTERNATIONAL HOME LOAN BANK 

Sec. 3. The Board is hereby authorized 
and directed to provide, without regard to 
any other provision of law, for the incorpora- 
tion and organization of a corporation to be 
known as the International Home Loan Bank 
under a charter to be issued by the Board, 
The Board shall have authority to make and 
publish, as provided in the Administrative 
Procedure Act, regulations implementing this 
Act. The Board shall also have authority to 
supervise the Bank and to require that the 
Bank conform to law and applicable regula- 
tions desinged to encourage the development 
of thrift and home financing in less-devel- 
oped countries in order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. The Board shall have au- 
thority to examine the books and records of 
the Bank at such times as the Board deter- 
mines, and the Bank shall make avallable to 
the Board upon its request for examination 
at the place where they are usually kept for 
business purposes ali pertinent books and 
records of the Bank, 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Sec. 4. (a) The Board of Directors of the 
shall consist of sixteen persons who, at 
the time of taking office, are citizens of the 

United States, and who shall be nominated 

and initially elected by the subscribing mem- 

bers at the organization meeting of the Bank 
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and thereafter shall be nominated and elected 
by the members. Persons serving on the 
Board of Directors shall receive no compensa- 
tion as directors other than reimbursement 
for travel and per diem expenses for attend- 
ance at regular or special Board meetings. A 
term on the Board shall consist of two years. 
The nomination and the election of directors 
shall be In accordance with such provisions, 
including without limitation such provisions 
with respect to classification of members, as 
the Board may prescribe and each member 
shall be permitted to cast one vote for each 
$100,000, or fraction thereof (but not less 
than $25,000) of the par value of stock held 
by such holder: Provided, That no member 
shall be permitted to cast more than 10 votes. 
The exercise of such voting rights shall be as 
the Board may prescribe. 

(b) The Board may provide as to (1) the 
exercise, through meetings or otherwise, of 
functions of the Board of Directors or of any 
committee. or body of said Board or of the 
Bank, and (2) the nomination of directors 
where members fail to nominate and the ap- 
pointment of directors in case of vacancies. 
The Chairman shall be elected by the Board 
of Directors. Any function of the Board un- 
der this Act may be exercised by such person 
or persons as the Board may provide, and, 
to such extent as the Board may provide, but 
subject to such prohibitions, restrictions, and 
limitations as the Board may prescribe by 
regulation, any function of the Bank or of 
the Board of Directors or of the Chairman 
thereof may be exercised by such person or 
persons as the Bank may provide, Any such 
function or any function under this Act may 
be exercised without regard to whether any 
place at which it is exercised in whole or in 
part Is or is not within the United States or 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

CAPITAL STOCK 


Src, 5. The Bank shall have such capital 
stock as the Board shall authorize, and such 
stock shall be issued, and may be retired, at 
such times, under such circumstances, and at 
Such price or prices as the Board may pre- 
scribe. All stock shall be without preference 
or priority as to dividends or assets. Stock 
shall be evidenced in such manner, and shall 
be transferable only to such extent, to such 
transferees, and in such manner, as the Board 
may prescribe. 

ELIGIBLE STOCKHOLDERS 


Sec. 6. (a) Subject to such restrictions, re- 
quirements, and exceptions as the Board may 
prescribe, (1) stock of the Bank may be pur- 
chased or otherwise acquired and held by 
any member of a Federal Home Loan Bank, 
or any State-chartered savings and loan as- 
sociation or bullding and loan association 
authorized by the law of that State to be a 
mentber of a Federal Home Loan Bank, and 
any mutual savings bank duly chartered by 
any State, or any trustee or trustees of pen- 
sion funds as defined under section 401 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, or any in- 
surance company licensed by any State and 
supervised by a regulatory agent or agency 
of such State, and (2) while holding such 
stock any such holder shall automatically be 
a member of the Bank. 

(b) Notwithstanding and without regard 
to any provision of any other law, but sub- 
ject to such restrictions, requirements, and 
exceptions as the Board may prescribe, legal 
authority to be a member of the Bank and to 
purchase or otherwise acquire and to hold 
stock, obligations or other securities of the 
Bank is hereby conferred to the extent pos- 
sible under Federal law on any Federal sav- 
ings and loan association, or any State-char- 
tered savings and loan association or build- 
ing and loan association authorized by the 
law of that State to be members of a Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank, or any mutual sav- 


defined under Section 401 of the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954, or any insurance com- 
pany licensed by any State and supervised 
by a regulatory agent or agency of such State, 
and on any other Federal Home Loan Bank 
member, but nothing in this sentence shall 
(1) authorize any Federal savings and loan 
association or any State-chartered savings 
and loan association or building and loan 
association authorized by the law of that 
State to be a member of a Federal Home 
Loan Bank, or any mutual sayings bank 
duly chartered by any State, or any such Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank member to invest any 
of its funds in the purchase of any such stock 
if, immediately after such purchase, the par 
value of the total amount of such stock 
owned by such association or member or 
savings bank would exceed 1 per centum of 
the assets of such association or such mem- 
ber, or savings bank; or (2) authorize any 
Federal savings and loan association or any 
such Federal Home Loan Bank member to 
invest any of its funds in the purchase of 
any such stock if, immediately prior to such 
purchase, its reserves and surplus are not at 
least equal to 5 per centum of its insured 
savings accounts. 
OPERATIONS OF THE BANK 


Sec.7. (a) As used in this section, the 
term “foreign thrift and home-financing 
institution” means an institution as to 
which there is outstanding a determination 
by the Bank that such institution (1) has 
as primary purposes the receipt of savings 
and the financing of homes in less-developed 
countries, (2) is chartered for this purpose by 
an appropriate government agency of a less- 
developed country, and (3) does not have in 
the United States, or at or within any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, any office or agency, or any agent, 
tor the receipt of savings or the making of 
loans, and the term “foreign home loan 
bank” means an institution as to which 
there is outstanding a determination by the 
Bank that such institution (1) is organized 
or incorporated by or under the laws of a 
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less-develkped country and (2) has as a pri- 


mary purpose the making of loans or ad- 
vances to, or investments in, institutions 
organized or incorporated under the laws of 
such country and engaged, or authorized to 
engage, in such country in the receipt of 
savings and the financing of homes. 

(b) The Bank shall have (1) authority to 
invest in loans at reasonable rates of inter- 
est or advances to, or in shares, accounts, 
deposits, or certificates of indebtedness of, 
foreign thrift and home-financing institu- 
tions and foreign home loan banks, or in 
interests in any of the same; (2) all the pow- 
ers and authority customary or appropriate 
to conduct an international banking orga- 
nization to serye such institutions and 
banks; (3) authority to promote and assist 
in the establishment and development in 
less-developed countries of institutions hav- 
ing as primary purposes the receipt of sav- 
ings and the financing of homes and the 
establishment and development in less-de- 
veloped countries of credit and financing 
facilities for such institutions; (4) authority 
to make or procure such studies and investi- 
gations and such reports as it may deem to 
be necessary or appropriate to assist in car- 
rying out the purposes or provisions of this 
Act; and (5) authority to arrange for the 

and education of persons from 
other countries in the principles of thrift 
and home financing. Funds of the Bank not 
invested pursuant to the foregoing provi- 
sions of this subsection may be invested in 
such investments as the Board may approve. 
The Bank shall also establish reasonable 
reserves for losses or currency devaluation. 

(c) The Bank is hereby made eligible to 
apply for guarantees of investments made 
under this Act under the ty program 
authorized by part I, chapter 2, title IIT, of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1965, amend- 
ing the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 
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BORROWINGS AND SECURITIES 


Sxc. 8. (a) The Bank is hereby authorized, 
upon such terms and conditions as the 
Board may prescribe, to borrow, to give se- 
curity, to pay interest or other return, and 
to issue notes, debentures, bonds, or other 
obligations, or other securities. The Bank 
shall not make any public offering of its 
obligations for sale, or sell any of its obil- 
gations otherwise than by private place- 
ment, except with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, but the pro- 
visions of this sentence shall not be appli- 
cable to any offering or sale confined to Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks or Federal Home Loan 
Bank members or stockholders of the Bank 
itself, provided that no Federal Home Loan 
Bank shall be eligible to purchase or hold 
any stock of the Bank. Any obligation or 
security of the Bank shall be valid and bind- 
ing notwithstanding that a person or per- 
sons purporting to have executed or attested 
the same may have died, become under dis- 
ability, or ceased to hold office or employ- 
ment before the issuance thereof. 

(b) Obligations of the Bank shall be law- 
ful investments, and may be accepted as se- 
curity, for all fiduciary, trust, and public, 
private, or other funds the investment of 
which shall be under the authority or con- 
trol of the United States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, or any territory or pos- 
session of the United States, any public, 
private, or other corproation incorporated 
by or under any law of any of the foregoing, 
any county or municipality of any of the 
foregoing, any political subdivision of any 
of the foregoing, any court or any corporate 
or other agency or instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing, or any officer or officers, em- 
ployee or employees, or agent or agents of 
any of the foregoing. Nothing in the sen- 
tence next preceding shall authorize the in- 
vestment of funds of any Federal Reserve 
bank in such obligations or securities, and 
nothing In said sentence shall authorize any 
national bank, in the exercise of any power 
vested in it pursuant to subsection (k) of 
section 11 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, to make any investment in contra- 
vention of any regulation of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System is- 
sued pursuant to said subsection (k). 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, no provision or requirement of or under 
any law relating to securities, securities ex- 
changes, investments, or proxies or powers, 
with respect to securities, shall be applicable 
to or with respect to any stock, obligation, 
or other security of the Bank. 

(d) Every obligation issued by the Bank 
shall state on its face that it is nelther is- 
sued nor guaranteed by the United States. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) (1) The Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Federal Home Loan Banks are here- 
by authorized to act as depositaries and fiscal 
or other agents of the Bank, and the Bank is 
hereby authorized to use them as such and 
to pay them compensation therefor; (2) 
when designated for that purpose by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Bank shall be 
a depositary of public money, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and may also be em- 
ployed as fiscal or other agent of the United 
States, and it shall perform all such reason- 
able duties as such depositary or agent as 
may be required of it. 

(b) Any expenses of the Board or of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion in connection with services rendered to 
the Bank, and any expenses of the Board 
in connection with the exercise of any func- 
tion vested in or exercisable by the Board 
under this Act, shall be considered as non- 
administrative expenses. Nothing in this 
Act or any other provision of law shall be 
construed to prevent or affect the appoint- 
ment, employment, or provision for com- 
pensation or benefits, as an officer, director, 
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employee, attorney or agent of the Bank, 
of any officer, director, employee, attorney, 
agent or member of the Board or of such 
Corporation or stockhider of the Bank. 

(c) All notes, bonds, debentures, or other 
obligations of the Bank, or other securities 
(including stock) of the Bank, and the in- 
terest, dividends, or other income therefrom, 
shall be exempt for twelve (12) years begin- 
ning with the date of incorporation from all 
taxation (except estate, income, inheritance, 
and gift taxes) now or hereafter imposed by 
the United States, by any territory, depen- 
dency, or possession thereof, or by any State, 
county, municipality, or local taxing author- 
ity. The foregoing exemption from taxation, 
except as to taxation imposed by the United 
States, shall include exemption from taxation 
measured by such obligations or securities or 
by such interest, dividends, or other income, 
and from inclusion of such obligations or 
securities, or such interest, dividends, or 
other income, in the measure of any such 
taxation. 

(d) The Bank, including its franchise, ac- 
tivities, capital, reserves, surplus, and in- 
come, shall be exempt for twelve (12) years 

with the date of incorporation 
from all taxation now or hereafter Imposed 
by the United States, by any territory, de- 
pendency, or possession thereof, or by any 
State, county, municipality, or local taxing 
authority, except that any real property of 
the Bank shal be subject to State, territorial, 
county, municipal, or local taxation to the 
same extent according to its value as other 
real property is taxed. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall affect the applicability of the 
Public Debt Act of 1941, as amended. The 
provisions of this subsection shall be ap- 
plicable without regard to any other law, 
including, without limiting the generality of 
the foregoing, section 3301 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, except laws hereafter 
enacted by Congress expressly in limitation 
of this subsection. 


PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) Except as expressly authorized 
by statute of the United States or by regu- 
lations of the Board, no individual or organi- 
zation (except the Bank) shall use the term 
“International Home Loan Bank”, or any 
combination of words including the words 
“International” and “Home”, as a name or 
part thereof under which any individual or 
organization does any business, but this sen- 
tence shall not make unlawful the use of any 
name under which business is being done on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. No 
individual or organization shall use or dis- 
play (1) any sign, device, or insigne, pre- 
scribed or approved by the Bank for use or 
display by the Bank or by members of the 
Bank, (2) any copy, reproduction, or color- 
able imitation of any such sign, device, or 
insigne, or (3) any sign, device, or insigne 
reasonably calculated to convey the impres- 
sion that it is a sign, device, or insigne used 
by the Bank or prescribed or approved by the 
Bank, contrary to regulations of the Bank 
prohibiting, or limiting or restricting. such 
use or display by such individual or organiza- 
tion. An organization violating this sub- 
section shall upon conyiction for each vlola- 
tion be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000. An officer or member of an organi- 
vation knowingly participating or knowing- 
ly acquiescing in any violation of this sub- 
section shall upon conviction be punished by 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 
An individual violating this subsection shall 
upon conviction for each violation be pun- 
ished as set forth in the sentence next pre- 
ceding this sentence. 

(b) The provisions of sections 220, 658, 
1011, and 1014 of Title 18 of the United 
States Code are hereby extended to apply to 
and with respect to the Bank, and for the 
purposes of said section 658 the term “any 
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property mortgaged or pledged” as used 
therein shall, without limitation on its gen- 
erality, include any property subject to mort- 
gage, pledge, or lien acquired by the Bank 
by assignment or otherwise. The terms 
“agency” and “agencies” shall be deemed to 
include the Bank wherever used with refer- 
ence to an agency or agencles of the United 
States in sections 201, 202, 216, 283, 286, 287, 
371, 506, 595, 602, 641, 654, 701, 872, 1001, 
1002, 1016, 1017, 1361, 1505, and 2073 of said 
title 18. Any Officer or employee of the Bank 
shall be deemed to be a person mentioned in 
section 602 of said Title 18, within the mean- 
ing of section 603 of said title, and shall be 
deemed to be one of the officers or employees 
mentioned in section 602 of said title, within 
the meaning of section 606 of said title. 
(c) The term “bank examiner or assistant 
examiner” as used in section 655 of said 
title 18 shall include any examiner or assist- 
an officer or employee 
of the Bank and any person who makes or 
participates in the making of any examina- 
tion of or for the Bank, and the term “bank” 
as used section 655 shall, without 
regard to any provision of sald section with 
to membership or insurance, include 
the Bank and any Institution examined by 


fi 
d shall not be applicable to 
d section 655 as extended by this sentence, 
e as used in subsection (f) 
f section 2113 of said title 18 shall include 
the Bank, and any building used in whole or 
the Bank shall be deemed to be 
or in part as a bank, within 
the meaning of said section 2113. 

(d) The terms “obligation” and “security,” 
whenever used (with or without the words 
“of the United States”), whether in the 
singular or in the plural, in sections 471 to 
476, both inclusive, and section 492 of said 
title 18 are hereby extended to mean and to 
include any obHgation or security of or issued 
by the Bank, Any reference in sections 474, 
494, 495, and 642 of said title 18 to the 
United States, except in a territorial sense, or 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby ex- 
tended to include the Bank. Section 477 
of said title 18 is hereby extended to apply 
with to section 476 of said title as 
extended by the first sentence of this sub- 
section (d), and for this purpose the term 
“United States” as used in said section 476 
shall include the Bank. 

(3) References in this section to sections 
of title 18 of the United States Code shall 
be deemed to be references to said sections 
as now or hereafter in force. 

CONSTRUCTION AND SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 11. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act or as otherwise provided by the 
Board or by laws hereafter enacted by the 
Congress expressly in limitation of provi- 
sions of this Act, the powers and functions 
of the Board, the Bank, or the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bank shall be exercisable and 
the provisions of this Act shall be applicable 
and effective without regard to any provision 
of any other law. Notwithstanding any other 
evidence of the intention of Congress, it is 
hereby declared to be the controlling intent 
of Congress that if any provision of this Act, 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of this Act, or the application of such pro- 
vision to persons or circumstances other than 
those as to which it is held invalid, shall not 
be affected thereby. 


ANALYSIS oF AUGUST 18, 1965, Dnarr BILL ON 
INTERNATIONAL HOME LOAN Bank 

Section 1, short title: International Home 
Loan Bank Act. 

Section 2, definitions: Bank, Board, mem- 
ber, stock. 

Section 3, International Home Loan Bank: 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board is di- 
rected to provide for the incorporation and 
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organization of a corporation to be known 
as the International Home Loan Bank, The 
Bank will operate under supervision of the 
Board to see that it conforms to law and 
regulations designed to encourage develop- 
ment of thrift and home financing in less- 
developed countries. 

Section 4, Board of Directors: 

Section 4(a). A 16-man Board of Di- 
rectors, all initially elected by the subscrib- 
ing members of the Bank, shall thereafter 
be elected by the members when the initial 
directors“ terms expire. Voting rights of 
members are prescribed. 

Section 4(b). The Board Is granted author- 
ity to provide for the filling of vacancies and 
to determine the functions of and the exer- 
cise thereof by the Board of Directors. Pro- 
vides authority for the Board, the Bank, 
and the Board of Directors to delegate certain 
functions, 

Section 5, capital stock: The Bank shall 
have capital stock, all of which shall be 
without preference. The amount, how it 
shall be evidenced, transferability, price at 
time of issue and retirement shall be de- 
termined by the Board. 

Section 6, eligible stockholders: 

Section 6(a) makes the following eligible 
as stockholders: present Federal Home Loan 
Bank members or those eligible for member- 
ship, mutual savings banks, pension funds, 
and insurance companies. A holder of stock 
of the Bank is automatically a member there- 
of. 

Section 6(b). A Federal savings and loan 
association and any member of a Federal 
home loan bank, other than an insurance 
company, may purchase stock if its reserve 
and surplus equal 5 percent of savings ac- 
counts. 

Associations and other members or asso- 
ciations eligible to become members of a 
Federal home loan bank are limited in their 
purchase of stock to 1 percent of assets. 

Section 7, operations of the Bank: 

Section 7(a) defines “foreign thrift and 
home-financing institution” and “foreign 
home loan bank.” 

Section 7(b). The Bank is authorized to 
invest in or lend to foreign mutual thrift 
and home-financing institutions in less de- 
veloped countries and foreign home loan 
banks in such coutries which have as their 
primary loans and advances to mu- 
tual thrift and home-financing institutions 
within the country in which organized. 

The Bank is also granted the powers nec- 
essary to promote and assist in the estab- 
lishment and development in less developed 
countries of mutual thrift and home-financ- 
ing institutions together with credit and 
financing facilities for such institutions. 

Section 7(c). The Bank is made eligible to 
apply for AID guarantees. 

Section 8, borrowings and securities: 

Section 8(a). Under regulations prescribed 
by the Board, the Bank is authorized to bor- 
row and otherwise finance its activities but 
any offering or sale of its obligations to other 
than Federal home loan banks or members 
thereof must be approved by the Board. 

Section 8(b). Obligations of the Bank 
are made lawful investments but authority 
to so invest is denied to Federal Reserve 
banks, and national banks may invest only 
if the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System so authorizes. 

Section 8(c). The Bank is exempted from 
Securities and Exchange Commission laws. 

Section 80d). Each Bank obligation must 
state it is not issued or guaranteed by the 
United States. 

Section 9, miscellaneous provisions: 

Section 9(a)(1). Federal Reserve banks 
and Federal home loan banks authorized to 
act as depositaries and fiscal agents of the 
Bank. 

Section 9(b). Expenses of the Board and 
FPSLIC in connection with the exercise of any 
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function under this act are to be considered 
nonadministrative. Board and FSLIC ofi- 
clals and employees as well as Bank stock- 
holders may be officers, directors, employees, 
attorneys or agents of the Bank. 

Section 9(c). Except for estate, income, in- 
heritance and gift taxes obligations of the 
Bank and the income therefrom are exempt 
from taxation for 12 years. 

Section 9(d). The Bank and its assets are 
exempt from all taxation for 12 years. 

Section 10, penal provisions: 

Section 10(a). The use of the term Inter- 
national Home Loan Bank“ or the insigne of 
the Bank contrary to statute or regulations 
of the Board is subject to a fine of $10,000 if 
an organization and $5,000 fine or imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year or both if a 
person. 

Sections 10(b)(c)(d)(e). Various provi- 
sions of title 18 of the United States Code are 
extended and applied to the Bank, bank 
examiner or assistant examiner, obligations 
and securities of the Bank. 

Section 11, construction and separability: 
This section would assure that the provisions 
of other laws would not limit the operation 
of the new act and would provide a separa- 
bility provision in customary form. 


What Is an American? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, an American is a lot of things. 
Some of the contradictions within all of 
us were put to the spoof in an article 
which appears in the September issue of 
the International Potter magazine. 

In the hope that this article, “What 
Is an American?” will help us to take 
ourselves a little less seriously, under 
unanimous consent I place it in the Rec- 
ORD: 

WHAT Is AN AMERICAN? 

An American is a man Who 

Yells for the Government to balance the 
budget and then takes the last dime he has 
to make the down payment on a car. 

Whips the enemy nations and then gives 
‘em the shirt off his back. 

Yells for speed laws that will stop fast 
driving and then won't buy a car if it can't 
make 100 miles per hour. 

Gripes about the high prices of things he 
has to buy but gripes more about the low 
prices of things he has to sell. 

Knows the lineup of every baseball team 
in the American and National Leagues * * + 
and doesn't know half the words in “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

Will get mad at his wife for not running 
their home with the efficiency of a hotel 
and then get mad at the hotel for not 
operating like a home. 

Will spend half a day looking for vitamin 
pilis to make him live longer and then drive 
90 miles an hour on slick payement to make 
up for the time he lost. 

Will fall out with his wife over her poor 
cooking and then go on a fishing trip, and 
swallow half-fried potatoes, burnt fish, and 
gritty creek water coffee made in a rusty 
gallon bucket and think it's good. 

Will work hard on a farm so he can move 
into town where he can make money so he 
can move back to the farm. 
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In his office, talks about baseball, football, 
or fishing, but when he is out at the games 
or on the creek bank, talks about business. 

Is the only fellow in the world who will 
pay 50 cents to park his car while he eats 
a 25-cent sandwich. 

Likes to cuss his Government but gets 
fighting mad if a foreigner does it. 

Is never ready for war but has never lost 
one. 

Lives in the country that has more food to 
eat than any other country in the world 
and more diets to keep us from eating it. 

Is one of the most ambitious people on 
earth, and runs from morning until night 
trying to keep his earning power up with 
his yearning power. 

Is supposed to be living in the most civi- 
lized, Christian nation on earth but we still 
can't deliver payrolls without an armored 
Car. 

Has the services of more experts on mar- 
riage than any other country in the world— 
and more divorces. 

But he's still “pretty nice folks.” Calling 
a person “a real American” is the best com- 
Pliment you can pay him. Most of the world 
is itching for what we have, but they'll never 
have it until they start scratching for it the 
way we do. 


My Romance With Railroading 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the follow- 
ing article from the June 1965 edition 
of the Santa Fe magazine. 

When the railroad came to the then 
Territory of New Mexico in the late 
1800's, a colorful and exciting new era 
Was initiated. As the lines progressed, 
new towns came into being and with 
them dramatic achievements in eco- 
nomic, recreational, cultural, and educa- 
tional development. History has record- 
ed this growth in printed records of the 
times but the collateral stories of men 
and women who actually did the job 
have, to a large degree, been lost in the 
Shuffle. It is for this reason that I am 
Proud to have included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record reminiscences of Mr. 
Charles A. Purcell whose service with 
the Santa Fe Railroad dates back to the 
turn of this century. Should similar ac- 
counts by all those who participated be 
collected, the resulting volume would be 
a fitting tribute to the thousands of cou- 
rageous people whose valiant efforts 
helped to build the West. 

The article follows: 

“My Romance WITH RAILROADING" 

(Eorron's Nore.—Upon his retirement in 
1954, Mr. Purcell was dean of train dis- 
patchers on the Santa Fe. Mr. Purcell, now 
Past 75 and living in Orlando, Fla., served 
more than 50 years with the company. 
Still near and dear to him are an affinity 
with God and the members of his family, 


ia his close relationship with the Santa 
) 


(By C. A. Purcell) 


As I look back over the 41 years that I 
Spent as a train dispatcher on the New 
Mexico Division of the Santa Fe at Las Vegas, 
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I sometimes wonder if my guardian angel 
did not work overtime in guiding me so that 
I could retire without being the cause of a 
serious injury to a passenger or one of my 
fellow employees. 

It was St. Patrick's Day in 1903 when I 
entered the service of the company as a tele- 
graph apprentice at Las Vegas. VG! office 
at that time was the main relay point for all 
messages and reports from the coast lines 
to the parent line. 

I had many and varied experiences in the 
10 years that I worked as an operator, but 
probably the most unusual one happened 
the night before I was sent to my first job. 
I had just delivered a message to the freight 
house where the yard telegraph office was 
located. On duty was an old Irish teleg- 
rapher who sported a handle-bar mustache 
and, because of an unfortunate accident, 
also sported an artificial leg. This leg had 
been giving him trouble and he had ordered 
a new one. It arrived while I was in his 
office and he immediately skinned down his 
trousers, unbuckled the old leg, and at- 
tached the new one. He then walked over 
to the door and tossed the old leg out on 
the house track and asked me to watch the 
wire while he took a short walk to the corner 
saloon to try out the new leg. He had been 
gone only a few minutes when a switchman 
came running in the door and said: “Sonny, 
we've just run over a man and cut him all 
to pieces, but all I can find is one leg.“ I 
stopped laughing long enough to hear the 
dispatcher calling frantically on the wire. I 
gingerly answered him, thereby copying my 
very first train order. It had been a full day. 

The next morning I was sent to Rowe, 
N. Mex., to begin work as a night operator. 
My father (a conductor at the time) made 
arrangements with the bachelor agent to 
let me have a room upstairs in the depot. I 
arrived about 10 p.m. and went upstairs to 
go to bed. In a few minutes, the night 
operator came running up the stairs shout- 
ing that a drunk native on a horse was 
standing in front of the bay window cursing 
him and all Americans in general. I can see 
the agent yet as he got out of bed in his 
long underwear and walked over to a dresser 
from which he extracted a revolver. He 
threw open the window and, without looking 
out, fired two quick shots down below. 
Luckily he did not hit the native, but the 
horse bolted at the sound of the gun, threw 
the rider off up against the depot, and broke 
his leg. I was only 16 at the time and 
wished that I was back home with my 
mother. That same evening when No. 8 ar- 
rived about 2 a.m., it discharged a five-plece 
Mexican orchestra, It was bitterly cold that 
night so I built a fire for them in the wait- 
ing room. In appreciation of this, they 
decided to give me an impromptu concert. 
When the first blasts of the trumpet and 
other instruments sounded, kerosene lamps 
lit up all over the village and the agent 
came bounding down five steps at a time. 
One man told me later that he thought it 
was Gabriel’s horn announcing the last day. 

In all sincerity I must say that at least 
95 percent of the men that I worked with put 
forth the best effort they could during their 
tour of duty and felt remorseful at the end 
of a day if they had made a wild pitch. 

When the depression arrived, and so many 
men were laid off and consolidations made, 
I recall that I would have 10 train sheets at 
one time to juggle in the morning covering 
the railroad from La Junta to El Paso, and 
from Rincon to Silver City and the Santa 
Rita District; however, I always enjoyed my 
work and only retired when death struck 
twice in our family and I had reached the age 
limit. 

When the steam engine passed away, it 
took with it all the romance of railroading. 
It is only now when I travel on other rail- 
roads that I realize how far superior our 
service is and was. The old office at Vegas 
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has been turned over to the State for a wel- 
fare office, but the memory of heartaches, 
the tragedy, comedy, and happy days that I 
spent in the dispatcher’s office can never be 


Financing Defense Is First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months primarily as a result of the 
escalated activities in Vietnam, impor- 
tant questions have been raised concern- 
ing Government spending. 

The Alhambra, Calif., Post Advocate 
on September 15, 1965, discussed this far- 
reaching question, calling for restraint 
and curbs on unnecessary spending. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Post Advocate, Sept. 15, 1965] 
CURB UNNECESSARY SPENDING: FINANCING 
DEFENSE Is Finsr 

The question before the Nation today is 
larger than the debate whether we can afford 
both guns and butter. 

There is no question that we can afford the 
guns, symbolic of the armament and man- 
power of the United States needs to meet its 
defense commitments in a troubled world. 

If we cannot afford guns all other discus- 
sion becomes academic. 

In the sense that Americans should enjoy 
the present standard of living and meet es- 
sential commitments of the civilan func- 
tions of government there is no question 
either that we can afford “butter.” 

The real question before the United States 
is whether we can afford the guns, butter, 
and the billions of dollars worth of fat, com- 
monly called the Great Society, at a time 
when the Nation is at war. 

If we can not tighten our belts in a time 
of war, at least we should not loosen them. 

Perhaps this has been recently 
to a slight degree by the President, who called 
upon Government agencies to trim $6 to $9 
billion from spending in the fiscal 1967 
budget. At least the call for economy is a 
refreshing note from an administration that 
has advocated nothing but headlong 
spending. : 

However, there have been calls for economy 
before with little result. Li and 
directives to agencies do not cut the budget, 
experience shows. 

A look at the deeds supports the point, 
Congress is still in session and the final 
figures will not be in for some time. How- 
ever, a partial look at some of the biggest 
proposals shows the trend. 

We will be spending nearly $700 million 
more to combat poverty if requests are ap- 
proved. Tentatively, housing and urban re- 
newal will cost $700 million more next year; 
$8.3 billion will be spent for health and wel- 
fare, or $2.1 billion more than the current 
fiscal year. Federal aid to education will 
rise about 75 percent, to $2.7 billion. The 
list is long. 

Furthermore, the Federal figures are only 


be put on the taxpayer as a result. 

The United States has not had any dif- 
culty in financing a war since 1812 and we 
tend to forget that in a protracted struggle 
the Nation depends on the capacity of the 
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Government to assume large deficits as well 
as on manpower and industrial resources. 

Congress already has authorized $700 mil- 
lion more and is asked for an additional and 
necessary $1.7 billion to pursue the war in 
Vietnam. More will be needed. 

Undoubtedly, some of the nondefense pro- 
grams are needed. However, many are not 
and many others could be pursued at a 
slower pace. As the war in Vietnam height- 
ens, it clearly is time for the United States 
to supply the guns and necessary butter, but 
forego the obvious fat, 


The White House Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 


J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Kennedy administration a subtle 
form of managed news became the order 
of the day. It has been replaced by a 
magnificent Johnsonian control of the 
press. This diabolical practice deserves 
the attention of all citizens, and I insert 
in the Recorp a fearless editorial from 
this morning’s Chicago Tribune: 
From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 22, 1965] 

THe WITTE Houser TODAY 


The other day, while President Johnson 
was visiting his Texas ranch, 42 “news” 
releases were rained on the press, all attribut- 
ing great and good works to the all-encom- 
passing L. B. J. It appeared that he was even 
concerned with the demographic aspects of 
the whooping crane, although, as Arthur 
Krock dryly remarked, he had not previously 
been known to manifest any great personal 
concern about the survival of this species. 

Bill D. Moyers, the Presidential press secre- 
tary, was asked how come this sudden deluge 
of handouts. He deigned to explain that the 
White House information policy considers 
that it is legitimate to release any news on 
matters with which the President is “in- 
volved” or which “command his attention.” 

“I don't have to hide the fact from you 
people,” Moyers told reporters, “that the 
President is as involved in intimate detail 
in the operation of this Government as any 
President has ever been, and perhaps a great 
deal more than many.” 

In the past many of the sort of news re- 
leases which now emanate from the White 
House were put out by the various depart- 
ments, bureaus, and agencies concerned. 
But Moyers frankly admitted that the new 
process calls for the White House press secre- 
tariat to screen virtually every item of Infor- 
mation originating anywhere in Govern- 
ment. 

There is such detatled control, in fact, that 
all press agents in departments and agencies 
make “comprehensive reports” every Thurs- 
day night and also are under instructions to 
specify “what anybody * * * has done with 
the President, or is likely to do with the 
President, or that concerns him.“ 2 

This catchall process assembles so much 
"news" that Moyers said he was compelied 
to reject four out of every five items, yet the 
output of releases beginning “The White 
House Today * * *” is still enormous, and the 
impression is fostered that Mr. Johnson is 
intimately concerned with almost everything 
done anywhere in the vast Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

Under the policy which gives the White 
House first refusal of any piece of news re- 
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lating to Government, some standard of 
selectivity Is bound to apply. What this is 
seems obvious. “Good” news comes out un- 
der the White House imprimatur. News that 
is less positive“ is turned back to the orig- 
inating agency. 

For example, Moyers was happy to release 
figures showing record personal income as 
coming from the President, but left to the 
Department of Commerce statistics on a drop 
in farm income. Also the White House re- 
fused to touch reports showing a slowdown 
in new housing starts and a drop in sales 
and orders of durable goods. 

The fact that only the good news of the 
day is something with which Mr. Johnson 
is deemed to be involved“ has strongly 
suggested to the press that a deliberate 
publicity buildup of the President on a 
scale unprecedented has enabled the White 
House to preempt the Government publicity 
machinery. Moyers and his boss are well 
aware that information media are obliged 
to give special weight to all announcements 
issuing from the Executive Mansion, while 
news from lesser points of origin is usually 
handled in a routine way. 

This is a policy of political “management” 
of the news, practiced openly and without 
apology, designed to portray Mr. Johnson 
as the creator of all things, vigilant, unsleep- 
ing, and on top of his job. The brazenness 
of this operation justifies the public in view- 
ing the White House press secretariat in the 
same light as the late Dr. Joseph Goebbels’ 
ministry of propaganda and national en- 
lightenment. 


Martin Luther King, Go Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Monday, September 20, 
edition of the Washington, D.C., Eve- 
ning Star there appeared an editorial 
which attacks Nobel Peace Prize winner 
Dr. Martin Luther King for his re- 
cent “hobnobbing around the U.N. with 
Ambassador Goldberg.” It finally ap- 
pears that others than southerners are 
awakening to the damage being done by 
King and his friends. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Evening Star, Sept. 20, 1965] 
Martin LutHer Kinc, Go Home 


“Homespun collars and homespun hearts 
wear to rags in foreign parts,“ said House- 
man, and it is also true of homespun char- 
isma, homespun mana and plain old home- 
spun reputation. Of no one is it truer than 
of Dr, Martin Luther King, the homemade 
foreign policy expert. 

There is something positively ridiculous 
about Dr. King hobnobbing around the U.N. 
with Ambassador Goldberg and solemnly 
delivering himself of pronunciamentoes on 
international relations. He wants peace in 
Vietnam. Who doesn't? The Vietcong, per- 
haps, and perhaps the North Vietnamese, 
neither of whom are listening except as one 
listens for signs of weakness in the enemy. 

And Dr. King avers that Red China ought 
to be admitted to the United Nations. This 
Is an endlessly complicated question full of 
commitments to many nations and a gen- 
eration of history, none of which seems to 
have registered on Dr. King. It is not a 
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question that is about to be solved by the 
mindless repetition of fringe-group slogans. 

Beyond specifics, there is the interesting 
assumption that Dr. King is somehow qual- 
ified to hold an informed opinion in these 
matters, let alone to express it In public with 
the apparent approbation of his Govern- 
ment. He gets his qualification from his 
work in the civil rights movement which 
has absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with 
the area he now surveys. 

The further assumption about his new 
role is that, in his view, the civil rights ques- 
tion is now solved and needs him no longer. 
If this is indeed the case, surely there are 
other fields even more desperately in need 
of his ministrations. The Broadway stage, 
for one, has been in trouble for years and 
so has our local ball club. What about the 
newspaper strike in New York? Or the 
rising hemline on women’s dresses? 

If he thinks about it at all, Dr. King can 
find a hundred fields of human endeavor in 
which he can do less harm and in which he 
is at least as well qualified as in foreign 
policy. 


Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Washington Post on its editorial page 
comments on the tradition of the Repub- 
lican Party in support of local self- 
government, government close to the 
people and their needs, 

This principle is of crucial importance 
to the current debate over home rule for 
the District of Columbia. The people of 
this city are entitled to select their own 
representatives. 


Although I belive that there are some 
features of the bill which can be im- 
proved, I would like to commend Mr. 
Marias, of Maryland, and Mr. HORTON, 
of New York, for their outstanding lead- 
ership in bringing home rule for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so close to reality. 
They have given new meaning to Repub- 
lican tradition. 


The editorial from the Washington 
Post follows: 
A REPUBLICAN TRADITION 


The central Issue in the Washington home 
rule bill is, of course, whether 800,000 Ameri- 
cans are to be permitted to run their own 
local affairs. The bill represents a principle, 
and the principle is grassroots democracy 
itself. The bill is a civil rights bill, and like 
every civil rights bill it will need bipartisan 
support when it comes to a vote in the House 
next week. 

The Republican policy committee is to 
meet this afternoon to arrive at a position. 
Congressman BROYHILL of Virginia hopes to 
persuade his party to follow him in his oppo- 
sition to self-government in the Nation's 
ninth largest city. Congressmen MATHIAS, of 
Maryland, and Horron, of New York, haye 
observed, on the other hand, that the home 
rule bill will put the city’s government close 
to the people governed. The policy commit- 
tee ought not to have a great deal of trouble 
deciding which position more truly repre- 
sents the Republican tradition. 

Some Republicans are apparently con- 
cerned by the Constitution's declaration that 
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Congress retains “exclusive™ jurisdiction 
Over the District of Columbia. In the 
Thompson case 12 years ago, the Supreme 
Court held: "The power of Congress over the 
District and its power over the Territories 
are phrased in very similar language in the 
Constitution. The power of Congress 
to delegate legislative power to a territory is 
well settled.” 

The Court concluded, without dissent, that 
Congress was equally capable of delegating 
self-government to the District. Historical 
Studies have made it quite clear that the word 
“exclusive” means only that no State shares 
in the government of the District. Under 
any home rule bill, Congress must retain 
the ultimate legislative jurisdiction over the 
city and at any time could change the city's 
charter or overrule any of its acts. 

Some Congressmen haye argued for a Fed- 
eral enclave at the heart of Washington. 
The home rule bill would not in any degree 
infringe the jurisdiction of the Capitol Po- 
lice, the White House Police, or the Park 
Police, It would not affect Federal owner- 
ship of Federal property. It would not touch 
any of the laws controlling private develop- 
ment adjacent to Federal property. Federal 
control of the Mall and the monument areas 
Would be no less complete under home rule 
than now. 

Other Congressmen object to the bill's pro- 
vision for automatic Federal payments with- 
Out annual appropriations by Congress. But 
earlier Congresses have enacted automatic 
Payments in other cases. In the past, small 
congressional cliques have been able to in- 
terfere directly and daily in Washington's 
local affairs through their control of the 
city’s budget and Its fiscal laws. They have 
used this power to hinder orderly desegrega- 
tion, to disrupt the welfare program and to 
interfere with the local administration of 
the public schools. An automatic payment 
Procedure is necessary to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the city government, and to pre- 
vent the kind of outside interference in the 
community's own affairs that, in the past, 
Republicans have been the first to deplore. 

In 1959, when he urged Congress to give 
Washington home rule, President Eisenhower 
Said that any further delay would be “un- 
conscionable.” The House Republicans are 
Row being asked to help return local govern- 
ment in Washington to the local residents 
and local taxpayers. 


What We Can Do About Pornography 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of H.R. 980, a bill to provide 
for the return of obscene mail matter, I 
called the attention of my colleagues to 
an article in the August 1965, issue of 
Christian Herald magazine discussing 
the plague of pornography. It has re- 
cently come to my attention that an edi- 
torial in the September issue of that 
Magazine makes concrete suggestions as 
to what should be done about this prob- 
lem. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude that editorial at this point: 

War We Can Do Asout PORNOGRAPHY 

Christian Herald's most important edito- 
Tial in September 1964 was titled “Is Ob- 
Senity Constitutional?” As of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, the conclusion is 
almost unayoldable that it is. 

Christian Herald's poll, last 
month, on attitudes toward pornography and 
censorship indicated overwhelmingly that 
Americans are determined that something 
must be done to curb blatant obscenity. 

The question is, What? 

Christian Herald has no panacea to sug- 
gest, short of the total regeneration of man 
and society, and we do not anticipate this 
solution next week or soon. In the mean- 
time, we propose a few guidelines: 

1. Surely there is no debate possible re- 
garding at least the hard-core filth circulat- 
ing today, much of it furtively offered to 
curious children and to sick adults. If the 
present laws are not adequate to deal with 
the circulating and printing of such ma- 
terial, let's get them and get them fast. 

2. On borderline material, the ideals and 
tastes of the local community should prevail 
To apply the tastes and ideals of Greenwich 
Village to Holland, Mich., makes no sense. 
But action is now a first imperative, and here 
the churches and the service clubs have their 
challenging opportunity. 

Recipients of filth mall (as differentiated 
from “nuisance mail”) sould be able to in- 
struct the sender and/or the post office that 
thelr names be not so used—and make it 
stick, And the post office should issue a 
leafiet of intructions. 

4. If children under a certain age are re- 
stricted from buying alcoholic beverages and 
cigarettes, is it not reasonable that there 
should also be restrictions on their buying 
books and magazines or attending pictures 
that can corrupt their minds, warp and de- 
base their characters? 

This much would be a good beginning—at 
least that. Meanwhile, we all may exercise 
the strong pressure that we already 2 
not buying, not attending, not pa 

Take the filthy lucre out of pornography 
and it will collapse. 


“I Have Sought Lasting Values” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr.SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Wichita Art Museum in Wichita, 
Kans., is observing its 30th anniversary. 

Only last week the House considered a 
bill providing for Federal subsidization 
of programs to promote progress in the 
humanities and the arts. 

It is particularly noteworthy that the 
collections of the Wichita Art Museum 
and cultural development in this com- 
munity have come through private phil- 
anthropy and citizen initiative. An en- 
dowment made possible by the will of 
Louise Caldwell—Mrs. Roland P.—Mur- 
dock has created one of the Nation’s 
finest contemporary American art col- 
lections—the Roland P. Murdock col- 
lection. 

The citizens of Wichita, acting through 
their city government, have provided 
suitable housing for the display, develop- 
ment, and care of the collection. 

Much of the credit for the development 
and acquisition of the outstanding Mur- 
dock art collection goes to Elizabeth S. 
Navas, who worked closely with Mrs. 
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Murdock and was named trustee of her 
estate. Mrs. Navas has devoted much of 
her life to the thoughtful development of 
a meaningful and valuable art collection 
which would perpetuate the cultural 
aims of Mrs. Murdock and enrich the 
prestige of American art. 

The Wichita, Kans., Eagle on Sunday, 
September 19, 1965, issued a special sup- 
plement on the Wichita Art Museum. 
Mrs. Navas has written an enlightening 
and interesting account of her associa- 
tion with Mrs. Murdock and her respon- 
sibilities of the Murdock collection. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the article by 
Elizabeth S. Navas. She has rendered 
immeasurable service to the citizens of 
Wichita and has enhanced the com- 
munity’s appreciation of American art. 
There also is a message to those who 
would transfer responsibility for progress 
in the arts to a Federal commission. En- 
richment and quality whether it is in 
the arts or the humanities are dependent 
upon private endowments, private sub- 
scriptions and private initiative. 

The article follows: 


(By Elizabeth S. Navas) 


on the 15th anniversary of the founding of 
the Roland P. Murdock collection, November 
1954, at the invitation of the advisory coun- 
cil of the Wichita Art Museum. I 


had designed her own home, far in advance 
of residences of the time. 

When home ties no longer existed, she 
had gone to New York—about 1908—to study 
interior design at the Parsons School only 
then established. Subsequently she opened 
an office in the office building she and her 
father, J. E. Caldwell, had built—the first 
fireproof office building in Wichita. She had 
an unerring instinct for quality and an in- 
nate sense of style. All her standards in life 
were high. While many of her friends came 
to her with their problems of home furnish- 
ings, she received commissions for public 
buildings, such as the Wichita Club, Wichita 
Country Club, the new Carnegie library, and 
the new Crawford Theater. 

However, Mrs. Murdock had long been in- 
terested in the fine arts. She believed that 
art exists in the context of life—that art is 
a means of perceiving life. She put her 
trust in art, religion and democracy. 

She put aside suffering of the body and 
spirit while Uving to try to impart under- 
standing and love of art to others. At death, 
she left all her financial means to carry out 
her vision, She also left a challenge to her 
city. . 
Years later, Elizabeth McCausland, an art 
critic born in Wichita, wrote: 

“Sinclair Lewis put into words what many 
middie westerns have felt about their birth- 
places. But even before Main Street.“ the 
Middle West had begun to feel stirrings of 
the creative life.” 

“Today it is no banner headline news that 
all through the Mississippi Valley, and es- 
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pecially in the Southwest, notable art activi- 
ties are under way. 

“But it was news, and news of an unusual 
kind, when in 1915 a Kansas woman left her 
estate for the endowment of an art collec- 
tion—particularly as she herself never owned 
a painting or traveled abroad to see the great 
collections of works of art of the pat 

There were those in Wichita who were im- 
pressed by the possibilities, should the con- 
tingent bequest of Louise Caldwell Murdock 
be accepted by the city of Wichita. Particu- 
larly so were Walter A. Vincent and L. W. 
Clapp. Mr. Vincent and others organized the 
Wichita Art Association to stimulate the pub- 
lic’s interest in art. Mrs. Murdock’s last de- 
pendent died in 1935. The country had not 
recovered from the depression that had start- 
ed in 1929. The Federal Government had or- 
ganized the Works Progress Administration 
to make construction of public works possible. 

Mr. Vincent and Mr. Clapp were instrumen- 
tal in securing a grant from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to construct an art museum build- 

An architect was chosen and the first 
unit of his plan was constructed at 619 Stack- 
man Drive. 

In 1939, the trust estate of Loulse Caldwell 
Murdock was established. The district court 
of Sedgwick County deemed that this struc- 
ture would meet a requirement governing 
the bequest. In the same year, all my home 
duties ended and my entire time was devoted 
to my duties as a trustee of the estate of 
Louise C. Murdock, and planning an art col- 
lection, to be known as the Roland P. Mur- 
dock collection, founded by Louise Caldwell 
Murdock. A requirement of the bequest was 
that American artists be given the preference. 
With the exception of two, all artists in the 
collection are American citizens. 

The first group of acquisitions, 16 in num- 
ber, was presented in November 1940. The 
artists selected were in general of Mrs. Mur- 
dock's era. Twelve were living in 1940 and 
today only six are. The purchase cost of 
that first group was $15,520; it is appraised 
today at $85,600. 

During the next year or two I purchased a 
number of watercolors, thinking that their 
cost was within the range of a great many 
people, who might be influenced thereby to 
own original works of art. Certainly, to 
purchase and live with a picture is educa- 
tional in several ways. I do not know 
whether the low cost of those watercolors 
had any influence. The United States was 
engaged in World War II. It is of monetary 
interest that those watercolors have in- 
creased in value, one 25 times its cost and 
another, 27 times. 

The income for the art fund increased 
substantially after the war. I decided that 
a plan could be attempted to build a history 
of the development of art in this country. 
This meant to begin with the work of the 
first American-born artist, Robert Feke 
(1706-50), and to represent John Single- 
ton Copley, our finest Colonial artist. The 
art of a country depicts its history in visual 
terms through the sensitivity of its artists. 
Feke's portrait of Grizzell Apthorp Treco- 
thick symbolizes the love of elegance that 
existed to a certain degree in Colonial times. 


which emphasized their strong characters. 
Colonel Otis was a great patriot, living in 
West Barnstabel, Mass. The last clause in 
his will stated * * * “and my portrait and 
my wife's, I would have kept in my mansion 
house by those of my children and grand- 
children, that improve the same.” It was a 
fine house destroyed by fire in 1849. A cer- 
tain lovely lady of West Barnstable told me 
that she hoped Colonel Otis would be glad 
that though the mansion had been destroyed 
more than a hundred years ago, the por- 
traits are valued and preserved in Wichita. 

The 19th century as marked in the Roland 
P. Murdock collection begins with four prim- 
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itives. The paintings are much in the spirit 
of the abstract work of the 20th. American 
artists were becoming more experimental as 
seen in the mystical work of John Quidor and 
the fool-the-eye painting of William Har- 
nett, Eakins, Homer and Ryder, called “the 
three greats,” are represented in the collec- 
tion. Eakins is America’s greatest portrait 
artist. 

Impressionism interested certain artists, 
the sophisticated Guy Pene duBois, Twacht- 
man, Theodore Robinson influenced by 
Monet, Maurice Prendergast brought an im- 
portant new viewpoint, Mary Cassatt was the 
greatest of American impressionists and is 
represented in the Roland P. Murdock col- 
lection by “Mother and Child,” considered 
her best by many. 

The 20th century saw great changes in 
American art, in different developments. The 
first came from “The Eight” who were inter- 
ested In life about them. Thirteen works by 
these artists form a part of the collection. 

In the late twenties, regionalism, “the 
American Scene“ interested several Middle 
West artists. One was John Steuart Curry, 
to be seen in “Kansas Cornfield.” The de- 
pression of the thirties affected the artists 
as can be observed in “Sandwiches” by 
Reginald Marsh. Later, World War II had 
a profound effect upon a number of artists 
in the collection. “Refugees” by Max Weber 
is a great example. 

Other artists whose works have increased 
in national importance are: Dove, who 
“wished to make a painting to exist in it- 
self" (and succeeded); Demuth, painter of 
still life, acrobats, bulldings; Hartley who 
came into his own in his Maine subjects; 
John Marin and Mark Tobey, internation- 
ally. 

Grosz, Pascin, Kuniyoshi, born into other 
cultures, brought breadth to American art, 
to be noted in the Roland P. Murdock col- 
lection. Grosz’ apocalypse, “The Pit,” is 
of terrific power. Kuniyoshi's Revelation“ 
represents destruction of human values, 
while Ben Shahn's expressionism is con- 
cerned with a “curious quality of hope” and 
that of Kenneth Callahan is mystical. 

The paintings of Stuart Davis, George K. L. 
Morris, and Paul Burlin are very personal 
abstractions. Realism becomes reality— 
truth—in the paintings by Kuhn, Wyeth and 
Hopper, while Burchfield’s is full of fantasy. 
John Kane, untaught but “a poet in paint” 
achieved a vertiable panorama in “Turtle 
Creek Valley” in restricted space. 

Sculpture is represented by DeCreeft, 
Plannagan, Lachaise, Umlauf and Zorach, all 


Good drawings, imag- 
inative, philosophical, documents of their 
time with esthetic values. 

My thinking for the Roland P. Murdock 
collection has emphasized lasting values, 
never emphemeral fashions. 


Stampede 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


oy NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleased to see by the editorial in this 
morning’s Washington Post that this 
highly esteemed publication was also 
opposed to the resolution which came 
before the House of Representatives on 
Monday, which gives congressional ap- 
proval to the use of military force by any 
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country seeking to prevent subversion by 
international communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

As I stated on the floor of the House 
during the consideration of this resolu- 
tion, I was disturbed to find that such a 
proposal, urging serious changes in our 
hemispheric policy, would be brought up 
under suspension of the rules, limiting 
debate and prohibiting amendments. 

The resolution was a major departure 
from our previous commitments and 
policies. Because the resolution was not 
given the attention and consideration 
due a measure of such magnitude, I had 
endeavored to secure a statement from 
the Department of State as to its official 
position or opinion on the same. This I 
was unable to do. I was therefore con- 
strained to vote against this legislation 
which authorizes unilateral intervention 
by any Western Hemisphere country in 
the internal affairs of any other country 
in that hemisphere—intervention which 
is and has been over the years completely 
alien to our American democratic prin- 
ciples and traditions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I insert the Post editorial at 
this point: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 
22, 1965] 
STAMPEDE 

Cry communism” and the House of Rep- 
resentatives seemingly is ready to rush pell- 
mell over almost any cliff. That is the con- 
clusion invited by the overwhelming vote, 
with relatively little debate, for the Selden 
resolution authorizing the unilateral use of 
military force. by any country seeking to 
prevent Communist subversion in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The resolution smacks far 
more of self-Justification than of intelligent 
effort to promote a consensus on means of 
countering new subversion. 

Respecting the use of American power the 
President needs no authorization to act in 
emergency, as the intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic showed. If the purpose 
was to clothe his action in ex post facto 
approval, again the resolution was unneces- 
sary. There is much dispute over whether 
the Dominican intervention was in fact 
necessary, but no one disputes that the Pres- 
ident did what he felt he had to do on the 
basis of the information available to him. 

If the House had been concerned about 
the inadequacy of existing international ma- 
chinery for dealing promptly with such crises, 
it could have addressed itself specifically to 
this point. Instead, the resolution is likely 
to produce reluctance elsewhere to contem- 
plate any changes in inter-American pro- 
cedures. For what the House has said is 
that, all treaties to the contrary, each 
country can be its own judge of when a 
subversive threat justifies external military 
intervention. At the worst this could be 
an American-sponsored poaching license for 
any dictatorship to invade its neighbor. 

Even more ignominious than the House 
vote was the supine performance of the 
State Department. First the Department, 
which cannot have been unaware of the 
psychological damage caused by this type 
of resolution, allowed the House to think 
that it had no basic objections. Now, after 
not lifting a finger to deter passage, it issues 
a meek statement indicating that it is un- 
happy with some portions. This is the role 
of a jellyfish. 

Fortunately for this country’s relationships 
in Latin America, the resolution has no force. 
Even so, the fears of American intervention 
are endemic in Latin America, and the House 
may well have supplied another boot with 
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which Latin politicians will proceed to kick 
the Yankee colossus. But to try to persuade 
Members that this is a poor way to fight 
communism, in the mood that prevailed 
on Monday, would have seemed like opposing 
the Fourth of July. 


National Foundation for the Arts and 
Humanities Act of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, September 15, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9460) to provide 
for the establishment of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities to 
Promote progress and scholarship in the 
humanities and the arts in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in strong support of this bill which is 
known as the National Foundation on 
Arts and Humanities Act of 1965. 

I have long been interested in raising 
the cultural levels of this Nation by mak- 
ing the advantages for cultural develop- 
ment and enjoyment available to all the 
People, instead of to limited segments of 
the public. 

While our education system has grown 
in leaps and bounds and is at its all-time 
peak, there has not been a commensurate 
increase in cultural levels and opportu- 
nities. In fact, there has been, strangely 
enough, an apparent decline in our na- 
tional artistic and cultural output and 
standards until the situation is at pres- 
ent truly alarming. 

Take for example the status of our 
current popular music which has de- 
teriorated to the point where there is 
widespread dissatisfaction and resent- 
Ment among many of our people. 

The new communicating arts, which 
we are using to make advancements in 
cultural fields, in some notable instances 
have been responsible for glaring retro- 
gressions in music and in artistic and 
cultura] standards. 

The quality of music in itself has de- 

clined to the point where it has produced 
violent protests from many people and 
groups. 
The moral tone of the so-called audi- 
tory and visual arts has noticeably de- 
clined, and in many instances indicates 
complete disregard for ordinary good 
manners, good taste, moral customs, and 
the sensibilities of large numbers of 
American people. 

Materialistic values are expanded, 
gross distortions of moral values, cus- 
toms and practices have been empha- 


I realize full well that this bill alone 
cannot correct these deep-rooted evils, 
and that more fundamental penetration 
and therapy in the homes, in the schools, 
the byways, marts, and gathering places 
of American life are necessary before 
corrective action can be taken. 
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It is my view, however, that this bill 
will at least make some visible gesture 
and impression, which should have been 
made long ago, to outline and imple- 
ment a broad national policy for the arts 
and humanities so vital to the spirit, 
stature, and happiness of any people. 

I would rather see a bill of much less 
complexity. I should prefer a bill of 
great simplicity. I do not believe any- 
thing can be gained by getting so many 
people into the act of administering the 
ends of the cultural programs envisioned 
by this bill, nor do I favor the highly 
diffused, but potential, centralized con- 
trol at the top that the bill may make 
possible. 

However, for the first time, this bill 
will provide both matching funds and 
nonmatching grants for very worthy 
essential purposes of promoting the crea- 
tive and performing arts and encourag- 
ing more active participation and devel- 
opment on the part of people of talent, 
particularly the young, and these I con- 
cede to be highly merited aims, and very 
desirable and helpful as long-delayed 
measures of support for artistic and cul- 
tural activities in this country. 

I am hopeful that this bill may repre- 
sent a start in the field of art, culture, 
and humanities where this country has a 
erying need for development, and indeed 
for drastic change of direction, orienta- 
tion, and posture. 

If this bill will do something to elimi- 
nate the boorish, the vulgar and de- 
praved, the unmannerly and the un- 
kempt from American life, and replace 
these revolting features with some of the 
solid values so closely associated with 
our Nation in the past, and bring these 
and other artistic and cultural values to 
fuller recognition in our American way 
of life, in our country, something con- 
structive, something more desirable and 
necessary should be achieved to improve 
and elevate the whole tone of our society, 
and I hope this will be the case. 

Greatness as a nation or individual 
does not lie in material success, nor in 
satiety and flesh pots. It lies in the 
high ethical responses of the people, in 
our ideas, devotion to principle, manners 
and concern for others and for human 
qualities and the high purpose to defend 
our matchless free way of life. 

In a word, freedom and culture must 
go together in this country, if we are to 
be worthy of the rich heritage be- 
queathed to us by those great figures 
who molded our free institutions, where- 
in freedom and culture can flourish 
in this country. The vulgarians and de- 
spoilers are at the gates, and we might 
as well make up our minds to this fact 
now and join militantly to do something 
about it. They should not be allowed 
further to degrade American life. 

Let me laud my able, distinguished 
friends and colleagues, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MoorHEAD] and the committee, and all 
those whose who labored so diligently 
and effectively to bring this very worthy 
measure to the floor. It will, in my opin- 
ion, do much to rid American life of 
some of its most obnoxious, alarming 
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characteristics and this is a task we can- 
not undertake too soon, if we would but 
Tecall the plain lessons of history and 
the rise and decline of the great civiliza- 
tions of the past. 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the issue 
of home rule for the District of Columbia 
has been before the Congress for many 
years. 

Now, we are finally assured that the 
House will be able to work its will on this 
matter because the bill will be coming up 
for debate next Monday on the discharge 
calendar. 

This important issue, always a complex 
one to be sure, has been further confused 
by the hasty reporting of a home rule 
bill by the House District Committee. 
This bill resulted from the shotgun mar- 
riage of two bills that were only recently 
introduced. The first section of the bill 
originally introduced by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYNILL] would 
retrocede to Maryland all of the District 
except the part that was the original city 
of Washington. The other part of the 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Stsk] proposes a charter 
referendum if the State of Maryland 
fails to accept the offer of retrocession. 

Neither of these provisions forth- 
rightly really meets the question of the 
right of District citizens to manage their 
local affairs and the responsibility of the 
Congress to provide this representation: 

In addition to this failure, the bill 
brings with it difficult problems which I 
feel have not been adequately considered. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of the District 
have already expressed their desire for 
self-government. In fact they have done 
so repeatedly. In the home rule hearings 
this year the many groups holding this 
view were given no opportunity to be 
heard. Therefore, I have unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recor the state- 
ment of one such group, the Women’s 
Alliance of All Souls Church: 

STATEMENT By WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF ALL 
Sovuts CHURCH (UNITARIAN) 

The Women's Alliance, an organization of 
over 200 women of Greater Washington, 
affiliated with All Souls Church (Unitarian) 
urges the passage of a strong and just home 
rule bill, following the provisions of S. 1118, 
recently approved by-the Senate. 

We submit that the taxpaying citizens of 
Washington, D.C., are as able as those of any 
other city in our country to govern them- 
selves, and should have the same right 
to do so. The proof that they wish self- 
government was clear when six out of seven 
voters expressed their desire for home rule 
in the May 1964 primary. 

The present method of governing our Dis- 
trict is not only unjust to the 800,000 citi- 
zens who are smarting under the label of 
taxation without representation, but it is 
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wasteful of the time and energy of the four 


wisdom might better be put to solution of 
national problems, so badly needing atten- 
tion now. 

Our local needs and aspirations are cer- 
tainly more vital to local residents (whose 
‘officials would be directly responsible to the 
electorate) than to legislators fram afar 
whose living conditions often do not approx- 
imate those here in Washington. 

We believe the recently passed Senate 
bill. 1118—1s just and wise. It would 
enable our citizens who care deeply for our 
city to govern it, while allowing Congress the 
ultimate control over the National Capital. 
It is also constitutional. 

We thank you for this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our views on this important matter. 
The passage of this legislation will help us 
to become, the kind of responsible commu- 
nity we seek to be. 


Prevent Communist Takeover in Western 
Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of my col- 
Jeagues to two news clippings on House 
Resolution 560, which endorses the uni- 
lateral use of force by the United States 
or any other Western Hemisphere nation 
to prevent a Communist takeover in the 
hemisphere. 

The first clipping is a United Press In- 
ternational account of a State Depart- 
ment briefing on Tuesday, giving the 
Department’s view of the resolution. 

If the State Department was not con- 
cerned about this resolution, it should 
have been. If the vague and indecisive 
attitude portrayed in this dispatch is 
typical of the way the Department con- 
ducts foreign policy, then we are in worse 
shape than we realize. 

The second clipping is an editorial 
on the subject from today’s Washington 
Post. The editorial makes some very 
telling points, particularly when it points 
out that the Department cannot have 
been unaware of the psychological dam- 
age caused in Latin America by this type 
of resolution. As one who was born in 
Argentina, as a close observer of the 
Latin American scene, having made two 
trips there this year, I can vouch for the 
propaganda coup we have handed our 
opponents. 

I find myself in wholehearted approval 
of the editorial when it says: 

Now after not lifting a finger to deter pass- 
age, it (the State Department) iasues a meek 
statement indicating that it is unhappy with 
some portions. This is the role of a jelly- 
fish, 


The clippings follow: 

WasHINGTON.—The State Department to- 
day endorsed with reservations a House 
resolution justifying unilateral Intervention 
to prevent a Communist takeover anywhere 
in the Western Hemisphere. 
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The resolution was approved by the House 
yesterday 312 to 52. It has no force of law 
but expresses the “sense of the House” that 
the United States or any other hemisphere 
country could intervene against “subversive 
forces know as international communism.” 

State Department Press Officer McCloskey 
said today his department “generally agrees 
with the objectives expressed in the original 
resolution.” 

He added that the State Department 
thought the resolution should have been 
amended to justify unilateral intervention 
only as a temporary measure until the 

tion of American States could act. 

But McCloskey noted that the resolution 
came up in the House under a legislative pro- 
cedure in which it could not be amended. 

But McCloskey noted that it does contain 
references to “existing inter-American 
treaties” and also refers to a July 1964, OAS 
Foreign Minister's resolution which spoke 
of initial action against communism “until 
such time” as the OAS acts. 

The State Department also noted that 
Representative ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Demo- 
crat of Alabama, author of the resolution, 
told the House he had been asked by the 
administration to make clear that “merely 
threat of subversion standing alone” would 
not justify intervention. 

The State Department's statement, plus 
Sewpren’s remarks, amounted to declaring 
that as far as U.S. policy is concerned the 
resolution doesn't mean quite what it says. 


STAMPEDE 


Cry “communism,” and the House of Rep- 
resentatives seemingly is ready to rush pell- 
mell over almost any cliff. That is the con- 
clusion invited by the overwhelming vote, 
with relatively little debate, for the Selden 
resolution authorizing the unilateral use of 
military force by any country seeking to 
prevent Communist subversion in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The resolution smacks far 
more of self-justification than of intelligent 
effort to promote a consensus on means of 
countering new subversion. 

Respecting the use of American power the 
President needs no authorization to act in 
emergency, as the intervention in the Domin- 
ican Republic showed. If the was 
to clothe his action in ex post facto ap- 
proval, again the resolution was unnecessary. 
There is much dispute over whether the 
Dominican intervention was in fact neces- 
sary, but no one disputes that the President 
did what he felt he had to do on the basis 
of the information avallable to him. 

If the House had been concerned about 
the inadequacy of existing International ma- 
chinery for dealing promptly with such 
crises, it could have addressed itself specifi- 
cally to this point. Instead, the resolution is 
likely to produce reluctance elsewhere to 
contemplate any changes In inter-American 
procedures. For what the House has said is 
that, all treaties to the contrary, each coun- 
try can be its own judge of when a sub- 
versive threat justifies external military in- 
tervention. At the worst this could be an 
American-sponsored poaching license for 
any dictatorship to invade its neighbor. 

Even more ignominious than the House 
vote was the supine performance of the State 
Department. First the Department, which 
cannot have been unaware of the psychologi- 
cal damage caused by this type of resolution, 
allowed the House to think that it had no 
basic objections. Now, after not lifting a 
finger to deter passage, it issues a meek 
statement indicating that it is unhappy with 
some portions. This is the role of a jellyfish. 

Fortunately for this country’s relation- 
ships In Latin America, the resolution has 
no force. Even so, the fears of American 
intervention are endemic in Latin America, 
and the House may well have supplied an- 
other boot with which Latin politicans will 
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proceed to kick the Yankee colossus. But to 
try to persuade Members that this is a poor 
way to fight communism, in the mood that 
prevailed on Monday, would have seemed like 
opposing the Fourth of July. 


Good Education Long-Time Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with considerable pleasure I no- 
ticed the well-deserved public recognition 
given Mrs. Edna Scales, one of the most 
interested and effective friends of edu- 
cation in the Northwest. She is the first 
woman to ever serve as chairman of the 
Western Interstate Commission for 


Higher Education. Mrs. Scales will con- 


tinue to use her exceptional talents and 
energies as she serves in this new leader- 
ship position. She will have the chal- 
lenging opportunity to help formulate 
plans that will affect higher education 
and mental health programs for decades 
to come. In serving in this area, she 
serves the Nation. 

An article from the August 30, 1965, 
Oregon Journal follows: 

GooD EDUCATION LONGTIME GOAL 
(By Helen L. Mershon) 


What happens when a college student in 
the sparsely settled West decides to major 
in a subject not offered in his State? 

Hopefully, someone steers him to the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education, according to Mrs. Thomas (Edna 
M.) Scales, newly named chairman. 

Popularly called WICHE, the commission 
is composed of representatives from 13 West- 
ern States who work together to improve 
the quality of education for college students. 

Mrs. Scales, collector of customs in Port- 
land, was appointed to the commission in 
1957, and until 3 years ago was the only 
woman on the board. 

Long interested in “good education,” she 
says, “my WICHE interests have been in 
mental health, crime prevention, and de- 
linquency.” 

While these may sound a little farfetched 
for an education committee, Mrs. Scales ex- 
plains, We are concerned with the shortage 
of personnel in mental health.” 

The committee's entry into mental health 
came when several State governments asked 
WICHE's staff at Boulder, Colo., to do a sur- 
vey on the problem. 

“There had been no communication be- 
tween the universities and colleges and the 
people in the institutions. We found this 
strange,” -sald Mrs. Scales. “If you're not 
teaching what people need in the field, then 
something has to be done.” 

The result is that WICHE is participating 
in a summer recruiting program where pro- 
spective mental health careerists spend 2 
weeks on campus, then 6 weeks working in 
an institution. Each State institution pays 
the salary of the work-study student, 

“Students are not just employees. Some- 
one is assigned them by the institution or 
university to see that they get real train- 
ing,” she sald, 

One of the most familiar functions of 
WICHE is arranging contracts for one State's 
student to study in a particular field In an- 
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other State 
tuition, 

For example, Oregon students interested 
in veterinary science must go elsewhere, 
usually to Washington State University at 
Pullman, or the University of California at 
Davis. Through WICHE, they are relieved? 
of extra tuition. 

“One of the problems facing us is medical 
education for the States of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Alaska, and Hawaii,” Mrs. 
Scales said. “One of the greatest obstacles 
is that there are no large population center 
hospitals sultable for teaching hospitals 
needed for a medical school. 

“The States who have medical schools are 
Tunning out of places, particularly for the 
freshman year,” she said. “Nursing is an- 
other area where we have shortages. First, 
We have to have more nurse eductors.“ 

Meanwhile, the nursing profession is profit- 
ing from continuation education programs 
along with physicians, institutional admin- 
istrators, juvenile delinquent workers, and 
Special education teachers. 

WICHE grew out of the 1949 Western Goy- 
ernors’ Conference and by 1959 had been 
adopted by 13 Western States. Oregon, 
which joined in 1953, is also represented 
by Frank J. Van Dyke, Medford, and Dr. Roy 
E. Lieuallen, chancellor, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education. 

Mrs. Scales’ nonpaying executive position 
will find her presiding at four quarterly ex- 
ecutive meetings plus one annual 3-day 
Meeting. She explained that she has no 
Particular program to push, but will con- 
tinue trying to meet the education needs 
of fastest growing population in the United 
States. 

“Many Western States have populations 
too small and tax resources too limited to 
Provide certain expensive types of higher 
education,” she said. We must meet the 
needs of specialized skilled manpower, and 
Where possible not duplicate expensive fa- 
cilities.” 

Mrs. Scales, who helped her late husband 
run a department store in Sandy, became 
active in education through her three 
daughters (now married) who prompted her 
to Join the PTA, where she served in Sandy 
and State level offices. She was a member 
of the library board in Sandy and helped 
establish the child guidance clinic in 
Clackamas County. 

Her many years of volunteer work with 
the Democratic Party, including two terms as 
vice chairman of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee, pointed her toward her ap- 
pointment to the customs post in 1961. 

She supervises 35 customs employees in 
headquarters in the customs building in 
Portland plus 11 others who work in ports of 
entry at Longview, Astoria, Newport, and 
Coos Bay. 


without paying out-of-State 


Hon. Eugene Zuckert—A Great Leader of 
the U.S. Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Permit me to pay tribute today to the 
distinguished Secretary of the Air Force, 
the Honorable Eugene Zuckert, who has 
resigned, effective September 30 next. 

Secretary Zuckert brought years of 
knowledge and valuable governmental 
experience to the Office of Secretary of 
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the Air Force when he assumed that 
position in 1961. 

He has done an excellent job. He has 
rendered an outstanding public service. 

As he leaves the Office of Secretary, 
he leaves an Air Force second to none 
in the world. He leaves a U.S. Air Force 
that is fulfilling its obligations in the 
fight for freedom in Vietnam and around 
the world. 

The Air Force of the United States has 
been prepared with the latest in aircraft 
and the best equipment available. The 
fact that thtre are indications that the 
tide in Vietnam is turning in our favor 
is due in no small part to the Air Force 
and the inspired leadership of Eugene 
Zuckert and our gallant fighting forces. 

Secretary Zuckert has capably pre- 
sented the case for the Air Force to the 
Executive and to the Congress. He has 
distinguished himself with great credit 
to his country. 

The people of the great district which 
I am honored to represent wish him all 
good luck, success, and happiness as he 
seeks retirement from his high post of 
public service. 


Address of the Honorable Brooks Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
honor to represent the Governor of 
South Carolina, the Honorable Robert 
E. McNair, at the annual dinner of the 
20th National Conference on Citizenship 
on September 16 at the Mayflower Hotel 
here in Washington. 

Upon that occasion it was my pleasure 
to hear a magnificent address by the 
Honorable Brooks Hays, Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt director of public affairs, Rutgers 
University. I commend this outstand- 
ing and timely address to the attention 
of the Congress and to the people of the 
country: 

EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE 
Brooks HAYS, ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT DIREC- 
TOR OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
Among the gems in the literature of Lin- 

coln is his appeal “let reverence for law be- 

come the political religion of the Nation.” 

This classic statement links law and religious 

sentiment and was uttered in the same spirit 

which inspired George Washington's appeal 
in his farewell address “There can be no 
morality without the inspiration of religion.” 

I do not intend by invoking the words of 
two of our greatest Presidents to turn to an 
earlier era for a pattern to recommend for 
this dynamic century but rather to suggest 
that conditions somewhat similar to those 
which challenge our generation have existed 
before and that we are endowed with a col- 
lective wisdom acquired in the crises of a 
stormy past. We cannot live long enough to 
acquire all of the experiences that are nec- 
essary to prove what is necessary for sur- 
vival—some things we do inherit from the 
race. 

Men of faith before us have triumphed over 

lawlessness and what they bequeathed will 
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be both sword and shield in the struggles 
of these times for stability and order without 
which the spiritual yalues to which we aspire 
cannot flourish. These values can be defined 
in terms of the revered abstractions of our 
faith—justice and liberty, equal opportunity 
and devotion to the welfare of our fellow 
men. 

Sometimes efforts are made to convince us 
that there are competitive ideas in the 
dialog as to public morals—that any con- 
cern for amelioration of conditions identi- 
fied with discontent is in conflict with the 
idea of responsibility of an individual for his 
wrongdoing. Further, that governmental ac- 
tion is in disparagement of the soundly con- 
ceived religious and educational program of 
the churches and other institutional influ- 
ences in our country. How much better it 
would be if we could view the total problems 
as a common responsibility and undertake 
through facilities available to us to coor- 
dinate public and private energies—to view 
both church and state as bearing respon- 
sibility in their respective areas for attaining 
a higher degree of obedience to law. 

According to some scholars two great the- 
ologians of the 19th century were politicians 
named Lincoln and Jefferson. I would add 
that one of the greatest politicians of this 
century was a theologian named John XXIII. 
And of course in these instances I use the 
word “politicians” in the finest and highest 
sense of the word. The release of 
forces in our distraught world by Pope John 
makes easier our task of assembling the moral 
resources necessary to combat crime. 

Fortunately the Protestant world is re- 
sponding imaginatively to this spirit. Late- 
ly unprecedented Federal power has been 
invoked to deal with some of the causes of 
rebelliousness and unhappiness in American 
cities and countryside. Antipoverty legisla- 
tion, urban programs of gigantic dimensions, 
rural development, civil rights legislation, 
and many other types of social action have 
received mandates from the Executive and 
the Congress. 

Still remain the crucial struggles of in- 
dividual youth who seemingly in larger 
proportions than ever seem drawn toward 
rebelliousness and crime rather than decency 
and peace. 

We must not be disconsolate. There is 
much to give hope. The amazing program of 
the National Government should inspire 
every friend of youth to find a place in the 
local activities designed to utilize, to the 
fullest, facilities to meet the problem. 

My own faith in the moral solvency of 
American youth is strong. We must under- 
take to condition the environment in which 
confused and frustrated youth live so as to 
make more likely favorable verdicts in the 
inner struggles which they experience. Their 
potential good as well as their present de- 
flance must be recognized if we their elders 
are to produce something more than excorla- 
tion and reprisals. 

Let me place the problem in the frame- 
work of rural life, the area I am most fa- 
miliar with. I am old enough to remember 
the covered wagons, horse-drawn, moving 
West. I have lived long enough to see a re- 
versal—covered wagons moving East cov- 
ered not with tarpaulin but by hardtop and 
drawing trailers. In my boyhood the search 
was for land and wood and water, now for 
jobs and homes and opportunities. Since 
1940, 25 million people have moved from 
farms and villages to the cities. Our society 
may boast of a technology which altered the 
farm life of America, lifting burdens from 
men’s muscles to machines and relieving 
women of drudgery as it built a production 
record of food and fiber which became the 
world's marvel. 

But should we do only boasting when 
attention is drawn to the inadequacy of a 
national policy which permits grievous farm 
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unemployment and a mounting discontent 

reflected im delinquency statistics, The 

drabness of some rural communities result- 

ing from mechanization of the farms sur- 
them defies description. 

Surely It is apparent to all that the inter- 
related character of rural and urban prob- 
lems calls for overal: treatment and a com- 
n program for relief. 

Is our answer a mere reassertion of medi- 
eval attitudes—individual industriousness 
will be rewarded, individual deflance will be 
punished? Is social engineering that seeks 
to set right the influences that surround a 
youth to be derided as a departure from 
conventional morality that puts the sinner 
in his place? 

Sterner laws—stiffer penalties—surely 
something besides this simplistic reply to 
stricken youth is needed. 

Prisons are necessary. Sentences com- 
mensurate with the crime—yes—no sensible 
person holds any other view but concepts of 
law must be rooted in a better understanding 
of man’s nature and certainly we must seek 
to bring statutory law into alinement with 
the moral law. 

Here is a challenge to legal and legislative 
craftsmen. Sir Henry Maine stated it well 
“Social opinion must be in advance of the 
law and the greater or less happiness of the 
people depends upon the narrowness of the 
gulf between them.” Educators and church- 
men are challenged to keep advancing. 
Legislators are challenged to design policy 
that fits that advance. 

The problem which Sir Henry Maine posed 
is essentially one of relating the basic prin- 
ciples of law to the new conditions resulting 
from the explosive forces in soclety—for so- 
clety is never static. Still, the moral law 
feeds and sustains “positive law” as Pro- 
fessor Northrup of Yale University describes 
statutory and decision law. 

This moral law has been compressed into 
eloquent statements now centuries old. 
Cicero had this to say about it—‘“True law 
is right reason, consonant with nature, ever- 
lasting and unchanging. It does not differ 
in Rome and in Athens nor in the past and 
present. No legislature can amend or re- 
peal that law and one does not have to look 
outside himself for the true expounder 
of it.” 

This remarkable statement parallels the 
Old and New Testament proclamations. The 
Cicerion rile was antedated by the deca- 
log from Sinat. God was talking through 
Cicero as well as through Moses. Jesus cli- 
maxed it with the law of love. His law was 
the natural law, interpreted and reverenced 
by Jefferson and his contemporaries. 

Some difficulty arises when law and mo- 
rality do not conform. Under some systems 
of government this is compounded because 
insufficient means are provided for moral 
men to change the laws of the State. Not 
so in America. Our system yields to the 
aspirations for Justice and righteousness and 
we therefore have “a continuing revolution.” 
The right of revolution as advanced by our 
Founding Fathers is something to interest 
philosophers and historians—it creates no 
issue here as for the Germans who suffered 
under Hitler. Moral men accede to the right 
of protest against laws but make obedience 
to it a part of our political religion. Criti- 
cism and defiance must be ed. 
In a revolutionary century the protestors 
for nonviolent change have access to the 
processes of constitutional government. 

The American dream can be fulfilled only 
as we rely upon these procedures in our quest 
for justice and righteousness and peace. 

When I was asked recently in a college 
forum “What is the American dream?” I 
gave this answer: 

It is the anticipation that sometime we will 
be able to say here is equality and freedom 
here is brotherhood and justice. 
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The dream ts of compassion expressing it- 
self in societies’ concern for those who fall 
by the way in a competitive system. 

It is imagination perfecting the mecha- 
nisms of government. 

It is sensitivity to the claim of righteous- 
ness in human affairs. 

It is the hope that triumphs here will 
strengthen values shared with people around 
the world. 

It is human kindness so penetrating the 
Nation that every man, no matter how inca- 
pacitated, will feel that he is wanted. 

It is the vision of opened doors of oppor- 
tunity. 

It is insistence upon government by as well 
as for and of the people. 

It is the hope of human dignity made 
secure. 

It is the longing for acknowledgement of 
the human families’ oneness. 

It is the vision of a citizenry drawn to- 
gether in mutual confidence, facing common 
evils and exhaulting a common faith in God. 

This is my conception of the American 
dream. 


Chartiers Valley Flood Control Program 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2300) authorizing 
the ocsntruction, repair, and preservation of 


certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, flood control, and for other 


purposes. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it is an honor today to urge 
immediate authorization of the Char- 
tiers Valley flood control program. 

The House Public Works Committee is 
to be congratulated on approving this 
vitally necessary program when report- 
ing to the House favorably S. 2300, the 
rivers and harbors and flood control 
bill. 

On April 21, 1965, I appeared before 
the Senate Public Works Committee 
strongly urging that the committee act 
favorably on the authorization of the 
Chartiers Valley flood control program 
in Allegheny County, Pa. This is a neces- 
sary and urgent program, and should 
be considered on an emergency basis, 
not only because of the families, homes, 
and businesses endangered, but because 
this valley contains many U.S. defense 
industries. The ous Federal ag 
cies as well as the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania have all approved this pro- 
ject and recommended its completion. 

The Chartiers Valley flood control pro- 
ject has now been favorably recom- 
mended by the U.S. Army Engineers for 
the western district of Pennsylvania, the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors in Washington, D.C., the Chief of 
Engineers of the Department of Army, 
and the Secretary of the Army. The 
US. Bureau of the Budet approved this 
project on April 10, 1964. 

The Chartiers Valley area in Allegheny 
and Washington Counties contains 276.67 
square miles, has 217,592 population in 
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Allegheny County, and 98,984 popula- 
tion in Washington County. The total 
number of employees of Chartiers Valley 
industries is about 6,500 in the Carnegie- 
Bridgeville region, Allegheny County, and 
about 4,000 employees in the Canons- 
burg-Houston region, Washington Coun- 
ty. It is apparent that the Chartiers 
Valley area is an important part of the 
economy of western Pennsylvania, and 
that these recurring annual floods in this 
valley have caused great damage and loss 
to many people in this large geographical 
area. 

As Congressman for the 27th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania, 
representing the Chartiers Valley area in 
Allegheny County, I have been working 
closely with my good friend and col- 
league, Congressman Tom MORGAN, of 
Washington County, as well as with our 
two U.S, Senators for the State of Penn- 
sylvania, Senator JOSEPH CLARK and Sen- 
ator Hun Scorr, to see that the 
Chartiers Valley flood control program is 
immediately undertaken to eliminate 
further unnecessary disasters and hard- 
ship in this economically depressed area. 
All citizens in the area, business and 
labor alike, are united in appealing for 
immediate action on this long overdue 
flood control program. 

I strongly urge the immediate author- 
ization of the Chartiers Valley flood con- 
trol program on an emergency basis to 
prevent damage to vital national indus- 
tries inthe Chartiers Valley at this 
time of stress and strain in Vietnam. 

We must also remember that the 
homes, the jobs, the workers, and their 
families in the Chartiers Valley are in 
danger every year as there have been 
almost annual damaging floods in the 
Chariers Valley over 50 years now. In 
1956 the area was declared a national 
disaster emergency area when Chartiers 
Creek once more flooded its banks and 
the valley it traces. And as recently as 
1963 the residents of Chartiers Valley 
were again subjected to a disastrous 
flood. 

Immediate authorization is essential 
to safeguard the lines, the businesses, the 
homes, and families of the Chartiers 
Valley and to protect the vital defense 
industry located there. 


Beauty Should Be Among First of Na- 
tion’s Goals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
mento Bee has printed a splendid edi- 
torial complimenting our First Lady on 
her tireless efforts to preyent our coun- 
try from becoming the ugly America. 

Thanks in no small measure to her 
efforts, writes the editorialist: 

The attention of the Nation has at long 
last been directed toward refurbishing, 
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toward the need for cosmetics, toward the 
uprooting of those blemished areas beyond 
Salvage, toward appreciation of the magnifi- 
cent values involved in the word: Beauty.“ 


Those values are precious to us all 
Their significance has never been more 
cogently stated than in this editorial, 
which will be consequently of interest to 
all of my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, Sept. 13, 
1965} 

Bracty SHOULD Be AMONG Fmsr or NATION'S 
Goats 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, who is making 
her own mark independent of her automatic 
ranking as the Nation's first lady, said some- 
thing in the high and picturesque Wyoming 
country which should be emblazoned on the 
Scroll of national goals and heeded by the 
mayors and governing bodies of every hamlet 
and city across the face of America, 

Speaking on the subject of beauty, and the 
need for beauty in the environment of the 
manmade cities, Mrs. Johnson said: 

“It is not enough simply to stake out a few 
splendid areas like the Tetons and say ‘here 
is a place for beauty.’ Beauty cannot be set 
aside for vacations or special occasions. It 
cannot be the occasional privilege of those 
who come long distances to visit nature. It 
cannot be reserved for nice neighborhoods’ 
only. Iam quite sure that ugliness, the gray, 
dreary unthanging world of crowded, de- 
prived neighborhoods, has contributed to 
riots, to mental ui health, to crime.” 

The first lady is right on all counts. 

In the haste to build, to expand, to create, 
this generation and the generations past have 
brutally scarred the countryside and littered 
it with buy-sell signs which blight what is 
left. Festering slums have been permitted 
to grow unchecked in the major cities, and 
how preciously few escape them. 

Some of the rot which has contaminated 
the American life has filtered into the Ameri- 
can soul, blighting it. too. Mrs, Johnson is 
not overstating the case when she says the 
gray, dreary, and unchanging world of 
crowded, deprived neighborhoods has con- 
tributed to ill health, to crime, and to riots. 
Of course it has. 

Now the attention of the Nation has at 
long last been directed toward refurbishing, 
toward the need for cosmetics, toward the 
uprooting of those blemished areas beyond 
Salvage, toward appreciation of the magni- 
ficent values involved in the word: Beauty. 

Recall the lines from Keats: 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of dreams, and health, 
breathing.” 


The goal of all America, witnessing the in- 
truding ugliness on all sides, must be to 
Plan and to build and to preserve with an eye 
and a thought upon beauty. Then that 
bower shall be America's, and America the 
richer for it. 


and quiet 


Project Head Start: the Dental 
Appraisal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr, NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, much ap- 
Praising and reappraising has been go- 
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ing on in recent days concerning the war 
on poverty. This is as it should be. 
Weaknesses in the program should be ex- 
posed and successes touted in order that 
others may benefit. 

The city of Detroit has pioneered many 
programs and has made many valu- 
able contributions in this area. In an 
article printed in the September 1965 is- 
sue of the Detroit Dental Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Detroit District Dental So- 
ciety, one such outstanding program, 
worthy of emulation by all communities, 
is described and I commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress. 

The article follows: 

PROJECT Heap Start: THE DENTAL 
APPRAISAL PROGRAM 


It was about 8:30 in the morning when 
the large, chartered, yellow bus pulled up on 
McDougall at East Jefferson to the entrance 
of the University of Detroit Dental School 
and discharged from its doors epproximately 
60 young children who were about to be in- 
troduced to the value of caring for their den- 
tal health. These children were part of the 
total action against poverty program; speci- 
fically, they were part of Project Head Start. 
They began their trip to the Dental School 
from one of a number of public schools scat- 
tered throughout the city of Detroit. Ac- 
companied by a classroom teacher and sey- 
eral aides, these children had been selected 
to take part In the dental appraisal portion 
of Project Head Start. 

The University of Detroit Dental School 
Was uniquely set up to make this program 
an outstanding success from a number of 
points of view. Officially described, the 
services performed were: “(1) a clinical ex- 
amination for dental caries or hygiene peri- 
odontal diseases, (2) problems of growth 
and development relating to malocclusion of 
teeth; cleansing of teeth; topical applica- 
tions of dental caries—inhibitory materials; 
and (3) for dental health education, tooth 
brushing instruction and tooth brushes.” 

Much more than the clinical description 
just given was achieved, however, for these 
children were introduced to good oral care 
as preschoolers, a time when children are 
most impressionable, and in a manner which 
made their first exposure to dentistry excit- 
ing, interesting, and above all, painless. 

When they were brought in from their 
buses (a bus would arrive at 8:30 a.m., an- 
other at 10 a.m., and the last at 11 am.), the 
children were escorted into classrooms under 
the direction of Mrs. Florence McCloskey, 
the hygienist for the tap program, and her 
associates. Lectures and demonstrations on 
tooth brushing and good oral health habits 
were then given to the children in a manner 
which made them understandable to their 
young minds. An extra attraction which 
delighted the children was the puppet shows 
which were designed and put on by Mr. 
Charles Derry of the University of Detroit 
Dental School. Then the children were 
brought to the main clinic of the school 
where dental students, under the supervision 
of the staff, proceeded to examine their teeth 
and oral structures, to clean the teeth, and 
to apply topical fluorides. 

Project Head Start was able in this way 
to see almost 6.000 children between July 12 
and August 19 for the public schools of De- 
troit and environs, and was able to see about 
370 children for 14 parochial schools through 
the archdiocesan opportunity program. 
About 200 children a day were seen. 

While other communities wrangled over 
and disputed about how the program 
might be implemented, Detroit moved right 
ahead and, at least in the dental appraisal 
program of Protect Head Start, showed what 
people working together can accomplish for 
the community. Dr. Arthur Enzmann is Di- 
rector of Project Head Start for the Detroit 
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Board of Education. He, working with Dr. 
John Stone of the dental school who is 
coordinator for tap, and with the coopera- 
tion of the Detroit District Dental Society, 
and with the facilities of the University of 
Detroit Dental School, and the encourage- 
ment of the dean, Dr. Baralt, and through 
the facilities of dental aid, has shown what 
can be accomplished when the community 
dental resources are utilized by intelligent, 
dedicated people. Dr. Stone and his staff 
was primarily responsible for the success of 
this outstanding dental program. 

This program has attracted nationwide at- 
tention because of its excellence, and may 
well serve as a pattern for future commu- 
nities’ health programs throughout the 
county. It proved that the principles of 
utilizing the total resources of the commu- 
nity by the professional people involved can 
achieve excellent results with a minimum of 
redtape, Our community should be con- 
gratulated for having people with the sbil- 
ities which Dr. Enzmann, Dr. Stone, Dr. 
Baralt, and Mrs. McCloskey have demon- 
strated, for in this one project alone, we have 
shown that dentistry does care about people 
in its community. The children have been 
served; their introduction to dentistry was a 
good one. Dental education has begun, and 
at least one part of a true headstart toward 
a normal place in life may well be on its 
way. 


Federal Revenue to States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 9, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Walter 
W. Heller first proposed that the Federal 
Government share its revenue with the 
States and local communities. Dr. Hel- 
ler’s idea is timely and warrants the 
carnest consideration of the Congress. 
I commend to the attention of the Con- 
gress the following editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
September 22: 


JAVITS BREAKS THROUGH 


Senator Jacos K. Javrrs deserves a burst 
of applause for introducing a bill that would 
provide for the sharing of surplus Federal 
revenues with the States. The prospect for 
tax legislation sponsored by a member of the 
minority party cannot be regarded as aus- 
picious. But Mr. Javrrs is performing the 
necessary task of g a controversial 
Proposal to the attention of Congress for the 
first time. 

Mr. Javits’ point of departure has already 
been amply discussed by proponents of reve- 
nue sharing. The Federal Government, 
under conditions of high employment, will 
collect more tax money than it can wisely 
spend. The State and local governments will 
be spending more money than they can raise 
through eficient measures of taxation. Both 
problems—the embarrassing affluence of the 
Federal Government and the pressing needs 
of State and local govermments—can” be 
neatly solved through a program of Federal 
revenue sharing. 

In the Senator's thoughtful proposal, 1 
percent of the current income tax base 
about $2.5 billion—would be deposited in a 
trust fund. The proceeds of the fund would 
then be allocated to the States. Each year 
80 percent would be distributed on the basis 
of population and 20 percent would be di- 
vided among the 12 or 15 States with lowest 
per capita income. 
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The Federal grants would be used only to 
support programs in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, and welfare. This constraint would 
leave the States and localities ample freedom 
of action, while precluding the support of 
programs such as highway construction that 
are already heavily funded by the Congress. 

The revenue sharing plan was first pro- 
posed by Walter W. Heller, former chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. But 
the President, seemingly piqued by a pre- 
mature leak, has maintained an air of chilly 
distain, It would be ironic indeed if this 
important proposal, the brainchild of a 
Democrat should become the property of 
the opposition. 


The Look Ahead in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in 1963, 
the Douglas Aircraft, Space System Cen- 
ter, came to Huntington Beach, Calif., 
in the western part of the 34th Con- 
gressional District which it is my honor 
to represent. At this fine location Doug- 
las has developed the facility which has 
built the Saturn S-IV and S-IVB. As 
a result of their success as a fiercely 
contending bidder they have become one 
important component of the team that 
will build and put in place the manned 
orbital laboratory designated the MOL 
program. It is a matter of pride to the 
people of my district that the work Doug- 
las will do on this project will be ac- 
complished at the now expanding Hunt- 
ington Beach Space System Center. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this body will un- 
derstand the pride we experienced as a 
member of the audience at yesterday's 
meeting of the National Space Club here 
in Washington, when the principal 
speaker was Charles R. Able, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the center for the 
Douglas company. Mr. Able, in his re- 
marks, stressed the importance of our 
on-going program in space. It occurred 
to me, Mr. Speaker, that constant com- 
munication will be required to assure the 
understanding, interest, and support of 
the American people. 

Our financial commitment to the 
Space program is considerable and the 
burden will be substantial for quite a 
stretch of years into the future if our 
goals are to be achieved and our purposes 
realized. The glamour which at first 
attached to the program will fade and 
the critical questioning will rise in the 
near future asking, why the great ex- 
pense? and what is the United States 
doing in space? The changing pressures 
and demands from other elements of our 
national life will bring a rising tide of 
competition from time to time. These 
assaults can only be met by fully inform- 
ing the public of our advantages, re- 
wards, and promises from reasonable 
extensions of present operations. 


As a part of providing continuous in- 


formation and keeping thoughtful con- 
sideration active in this House for our 
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great space program, I, under unani- 
mous consent, include here the remarks 
of Charles R. Able before the National 
Space Club: 

THE Loox AHEAD IN SPACE 
(By C. R. Abie, group vice president, Missile 
and Space Systems, Douglas Aircraft Co.) 

I am proud to have this opportunity to 
meet with the National Press Club, and to 
set out for you some ideas on a subject of 
interest to all of us. 

In preparing for this occasion I sought 
assistance from some of the bright, young, 
and extremely enthusiastic space scientists 
and engineers at our Space Systems Center 
in Huntington Beach, Calif. 

Their enthusiasm helped produce the 
somewhat hefty text some of you have. 
Reading it over this morning I decided to 
do some trimming, in the interests of time, 
and so that you may have greater oppor- 
tunity to throw questions at me. 

I know I don't have to spend any time 
convincing this audience that our present 
space programs are just the beginning of a 
new era in man’s ý 

Nobody can look ahead today and see 
what will come to pass in 40 or 50 or 100 
years of space exploration. The PERT net- 
works just don't reach that far, and our 
best technology still hasn't produced a work- 
able crystal ball. 

We can't even be certain that a historian 
looking back over this period three or four 
generations from now will decide to call these 
years the space age. There are some other 
trends developing in the world which may 
well turn out to be the predominant ones. 

So I think we'll have to leave it to the 
historians among our great-grandchildren 
to decide how to classify the next several 
decades. 

But we can’t avoid the fact that decisions 
our country faces right now will determine 
much of what happens over that long a 
period. 

In 1961, at the urging of President Ken- 
nedy, this Nation decided to commit itself 
to a 10-year program to land a man on the 
moon. We have followed that commitment 
firmly, and you know as well as I that we 
will achieve that goai. 

The point we need to bear in mind to- 
day is that new decisions which our present 
leadership must make, now and in the near 
future, will commit us to a firm course of 
action not just for a decade but for at least 
a full generation to come. 

The speed at which technology moves to- 
day, and the tremendous resources required 
to keep it moving, will not allow us the 
luxury of deciding one thing now and then 
changing our minds later. We simply could 
not bear the cost, in time and technology 
and money, of going back to start over. 

So that is our role in all of this? 

For one thing, of course, as partners in 
space exploration, we have the task of de- 
signing and building the hardware that will 
let us achieve our goals. 

At Douglas we are very proud that the 
people in our missile and space systems 
group are being called on to do a share of 
that job. 

I'm sure the program of greatest interest 
to you at the moment is the newest one—the 
development of the Air Force’s Manned Or- 
biting Laboratory, which was ordered by 
President Johnson less than a month ago. 

As you know, we were selected to develop 
the MOL vehicle, and General Electric was 
chosen to provide the experiments, in a pro- 
gram aimed at defining man’s usefulness in 
space from a military point of view. 

We are talking about a two-man space- 
craft, with a 30-day mission time and 
launched by the Air Force's Titan III. It will 
use a modified Gemini capsule to carry the 
crew during launch and reentry. 

In the pressurized section, our space pilots 
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will be able to live in a shirt-sleeve environ- 
ment, with what we expect will be about 400 
cubic feet of unencumbered space per man 
in the capsule. 

That may not seem like much working 
area, but just ask Gordon Cooper or Pete 
Conrad how it sounds after 8 days in space 
suits inside the Gemini. 

What we're working on is a second genera- 
tion manned t, and we are extreme- 
ly pleased at being a part of this program. A 
lot of our people worked very hard to win 
the MOL competition, and, at the same time, 
our company invested heavily in research 
and in facilities to be sure we were ready 
for it. 

The Douglas Space Systems Center, on the 
west coast, represents an investment of some 
$35 million of our private capital and gives 
us the finest possible facilities for research, 
engineering and production in space pro- 
grams 


We moved in there late in 1963, with our 
Saturn S-IV and S-IVB programs, and now 
it is also the headquarters for our MOL 
effort. We are well into the second phase 
of a three-step building program which is 
master-planned to 1970. 

General Electric, one of our partners in 
the MOL program, has made similar large- 
scale investments in facilities for the space 
age, and so have the Martin Oo., North 
American Aviation, Lockheed, Boeing, and 
many other companies, 

There is another point which I feel is 
a major obligation for all of us in this room. 

We who are part of the aerospace industry 
have the responsibility for developing our 
technology well ahead of tomorrow's require- 
ments. 

Even while we are still working on Saturn, 
Apollo, and the MOL and all the other space 
programs we have going right now, we must 
devote a good part of our resources to pre- 
paring for programs that are not yet con- 
ceived. The speed of today's technology will 
not permit us to do otherwise. 

This leads directly to the questions of 
“Why are we involved in a program of space 
exploration?” “Must we be?” and “Can we 
afford it?” ‘You, ladies and gentlemen, are 
no strangers to these questions, I'm sure. 

We had the same questions recently in a 
letter from the presidnet of one of our coun- 
try’s leading industrial firms * * * one with 
no involvement in aerospace activities. He 
had been the guest of Mr. Douglas on a visit 
to our Space Systems Center last spring as 
part of a nationwide tour of aerospace 
facilities. 

He admitted he had been thoroughly skep- 
tical at the beginning of that tour. but, in 
the same letter in which he raised those 
familiar questions, he concluded: “We can't 
afford to ignore the space beyond the shores 
of our earthly atmosphere." 

Now this was a conclusion by a man of 
demonstrated good judgment and great re- 
sponsibility; as disinterested as any man can 
be in these dynamic times. I am convinced 
that if it were possible for all American 
people to make the same tour he did and 
to judge from the evidence he saw, they 
would reach exactly the same conclusion. 

I say this because I believe very strongly 
that the idea of world leadership in space 
is rooted deep in this country. If I didn't 
believe this and if the other officers of the 
Douglas Co. didn’t believe it, many of the 
large financial commitments we have made 
would not have been made, since it is self- 
evident that the space program will require 
enthusiastic public support far into the 
future. 

Even with this belief, it is a difficult thing 
to define the reasons why we must have an 
on-going space program. 

Precedents don't help much in this situa- 
tion. The stories of Columbus, the opening 
of the West, man’s Inherent urge to explore 
and to climb mountains—all offer parallels, 
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but they cannot, in themselves, become rea- 
sons for exploring space. 

We can't ignore the fact that the whole 
world is watching our progress in space and 
comparing it with Russia's, nor that there 
are important diplomatic values at stake. 

But to regard this as a reason for devoting 
our energies to a space program misses the 
point. 

By the same token, I recognize fully that 
the by-product of information immediately 
useful in our everyday life—the so-called 
fall out from space research—is of growing 
value to us. 

But I think that to debate whether this 18 
decisive as a reason for space exploration 
again misses the whole point. 

The point is, we cannot evaluate the final 
impact of the new knowledge we are gaining 
in our space programs today * * not any 
more than the few people in the 17th century 
who understood calculus or the laws of 
motion could evaluate the long-term impact 
of Isaac Newton's work. 

Several times today I have mentioned the 
Tapid pace of modern technology. There 
is an ever-increasing torrent of new infor- 
mation pouring into the main stream of 
human knowledge from every branch and 
tributary of learning. 

Bear in mind that these torrents become 
part of a river of information that has been 
gathering for the last 2,000 years. The result 
is a rising tide of know-how that has pro- 
duced so many of what we pridefully call 
modern miracies in this century. 

We are, in effect, riding the crest of a flood 
of knowledge; a flood which in times past 
enabled mankind to survive on this earth 
and which now has become so powerful that 
in times to come it will enable us to survive 
away from this earth as well. 

I firmly believe, ladies and gentlemen, that 
the principal reason for our involvement in 
space programs is to keep this cumulative 
stream of knoweldge flowing—and rightly so, 
for history proves that we can only benefit 
Trom it. 

Admittedly, we are expending vast amounts 
of money in our beginning efforts at space 
exploration. But in this regard, there are 
several points to keep in mind: 

One, most of those dollars go into engi- 
neering and scientific manhours, and these 
are the principal tributaries to our river of 
knowledge. Those dollars help to bulld an 
enduring capital asset. 

Two, the attraction of participation in 
aeronautics and aerospace work over the past 
50 years has tremendously accelerated the 
education of trained professionals of all kinds 
in a way that less glamorous pursuits might 
not have inspired. 

These professionals have moved gradually 
into many other activities. They provide 
a vital core of technical discipline through- 
out. industry, academics, government, and 
the military and will continue to enrich 
these activities as time goes on. 

None of this changes the basic fact that 
Space research and development are costly 
Propositions for the Natfon—nor is it in- 
tended to. 

But, it is intended to point up the fact 
that a certain stability in our space pro- 
gram, with its implication of predictable fu- 
ture annual costs, is indispensable. 

This is a kind of stability that depends 
on steadfast public support, regardless of 
political and economic cycles. It is not 
something that I, as an American, would 
Want to see resolved on the basis of a passing 
enthusiasm. 

This brings us to another point I would 
like to make today. 

Our Nation is once more at & point where 
We must soon make some crucial decisions 
concerning our future aerospace exploration. 

We have an obligation to apply our special 
understanding and capabilities to assist in 
the decisionmaking process. 
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Now if that seems too obvious to need 
saying, please examine it a little more 
closely. 

I am not suggesting that because we are 
the specialists in the field we should try to 
claim the right of decisionmaking for our- 
selyes. In our country, it Just doesn’t work 
that way. 

I do suggest that it is well within our role 
to act as advisers to the Nation in reaching 
these decisions. But we must act always and 
only within the area of our special com- 


petence. 

I believe that through our specialized tech- 
nical societies and through our organizations 
such as the National Space Club we have the 
opportunity to perform a distinct and valu- 
able service in this area, one which could 
not be as well performed in any other way. 

The objectives should be, I think, simply to 
delineate the alternatives, however few or 
many they may be, in those areas where de- 
cisions of lasting national importance must 
be reached. 

We are now something more than half- 
way along toward achieving our first national 
space goal of landing a man on the moon. 

We are moving ahead with the Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory, with a commercial com- 
munications satellite program, operational 
weather satellites and a well-established 
range of satellite research activities. 

The question of “What next?” is already 
very much talked about. 

In any attempt to look ahead and define 
particular programs for the future, or even 
just to discuss general courses of develop- 
ment, there's a very large risk of being proved 
wrong a few years from now. 

But this is another thing which I believe 
we must do in our business. Fortunately we 
have many people in private industry and 
many others in government and in academic 
circles who are willing to take that chance. 

Even without benefit of an operational 
crystal ball, we can do some dead reckoning 
on the course of this floodtide of knowledge 
we are riding and come up with some ideas 
about its probable future direction. 

Starting with the programs we already 
have going on, we can move logically into 
an Apollo applications program, which, as 
you know, is presently being considered. 

This program has several objectives: 

Continued scientific and technical experi- 
ments in earth orbit, in lunar orbit, and on 
the moon's surface; 

Development of a lunar base and a logis- 
tics system to support it; 

Development of the critical hardware and 
techniques for future orbiting laboratories 
for long stay- times in space; and 

The evolution of existing hardware into a 
Space logistics support system. 

We can build the follow-on programs on 
the foundation we are laying now with Sa- 
turn-Apollo and the Apollo applications pro- 
gram and by using our experience with MOL 
to grow into a larger orbiting space station 
program. We know that by improving sys- 
tems now in use or under development we 
could extend our orbital stay-time well be- 
yond 30 days. 

If we start our development work in these 
areas before the 1970's, we can have vehicles 
in service that will give us about 20,000 hours 
of useful experimental time in space over 
the period from, say 1972 to 1977. 

By the time our space exploitation has 
reached this point, there is obviously a need 
for some sort of reusable logistics vehicle 
if we are to hold costs within reason. 

Let's think about that a little further, 
This is an area where our technology now is 
limited. 

The missions for space vehicles in the 
future, it seems, will be for logistics, re- 
entry research and space rescue and intel- 
ligence. 

I think these clearly dictate the develop- 
ment of a lifting-body reentry vehicle. It 
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would give us far more flexibility than a 
ballistic-type vehicle, and it could save us 
a great deal of money in recovery operations 
in the long run. 

There is no reason why we couldn't de- 
velop a single spacecraft to perform all three 
types of missions. It need not cost as much 
as it would to develop separate vehicles for 
each mission. 

And studies have also shown that if we 
start development of such a lifting reentry 
test vehicle in 1970, it will be available in 
the last half of that decade for support of 
an expanded orbiting-laboratory program or 
lunar exploration program and it could sub- 
stantially reduce the operating cost of those 
projects. 

While these developments are moving for- 
ward over the next several years, we. must 
continue to extend our efforts toward un- 
manned interplanetary exploration. 

There can be no doubt that our unmanned 
space programs over the next several years 
will lead to major technical advances in 
long-duration mechanical operations in 
space and in such areas as data transmis- 
sion systems, tracking systems, and guidance 
and control. 

Through all of this, you can trace a con- 
tinuous line of development based on present 
technology and hardware, with logical ex- 
tensions to produce new hardware as the 
need arises. 

I believe that this type of approach will 
provide us with a broad, flexible space pro- 
gram through the 1970's. 

There is one final thought about all this 
that I would like to leave with you today— 
one that I believe everybody in this industry 
must keep in mind every minute, And it 
is this: 

The most important single factor in decid- 
ing what space programs we will implement 
in the future, ladies and gentlemen, is going 
to be, simply, how well we perform in the 
programs now going and those just getting 
started. 

The extent to which this Nation will be 
willing to commit itself to new ventures in 
space in the years ahead depends entirely on 
how well we carry out the present programs— 
especially, how well we stay on schedule and 
within the budget set for us. 

The most important task we have in pre- 
paring for the future is to do a good job now. 


Remarks of Hon. Richard L. Roudebush, 
of Indiana, Before the Federal Bar As- 


sociation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Bar Association has just com- 
pleted its annual convention in the city 
of Chicago. The association’s meetings 
were well attended with excellent dis- 
cussion concerning many legal problems 
that we face as a nation. I am proud 
of the fact that I was invited to address 
the distinguished panel of the Patent, 
Copyright, and Trademark Committee. 
I feel that my remarks there concerning 
our American patent system, and pur- 
chasing practices of our Government, 
should be of interest to the Members of 
this House, I therefore include them in 
the Recorp of this date: 
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REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE RICHARD L. 
ROUDEBUSH, REPUBLICAN, OF INDIANA, BE- 
FORE THE FEDERAL Bar ASSOCIATION, SEP- 
TEMBER 17, 1965 


Thank you so very much, Mr. Chairman. 
I think that you will agree that it is some- 
what unusual for a nonprofessional man— 
whose knowledge of law was garnered dur- 
ing a few hours of business law courses in 
college—to address such a group as I see 
before me. My degree from the university is 
somewhat humble—as it is a mere BS de- 
gree in business administration. 

Then why in heavens name would such a 
nonprofessional attempt to address your 
group in the complex field of patent rights? 
For that matter, why would a nonlawyer 
even be interested in this field? I am sure 
that you will agree that this requires some 
explaining. 

My interest in patent rights preceded my 
service in Congress. I have always admired 
the inventive mind and the role it plays 
in the free enterprise system in our Nation. 
I recall suffering through the accounts of the 
Kefauver hearings. That appeared in the 
public press. I recalled the vast contribu- 
tions of the pharmaceutical companies dur- 
ing the time that I served in World War H. 
and the fact that many of these companies 
made drug products for our Nation and proc- 
essed blood and at their exact costs. I felt 
this this was a vast and patriotic demonstra- 
tion. 

I have always felt that America's pre- 

nce as a nation—and much of its 
prestige throughout the world—came 
through the worldwide acceptance of its 
products. 

I have felt that the patent system and 
the right of copyright are the very heart 
of our free enterprise system. It is not 
hard to envision—without certain guarantees 
for the exclusive use and licensing of various 
new processes—that there would be little 
incentive for the expression of inventive 
genius. Similarly, there would be little in- 
centive for many companies to invest untold 
millions in research to develop new products. 

When I came to Congress—now 5 years 
ago—I was amazed to find that there was 
well-defined effort among some to neutralize 
our patent guarantees. I found Government 
actually purchasing materials made by 
sources that used bonafide patents, without 
licensing from their proper owners, on the 
filmsy argument that they were cheaper or 
the owner of the patent was the 
Government for their products. The lack 
of ethics of those who use the peculiarity of 
their own Nation’s patent laws or lack of 
laws on certain type products, was com- 
pounded by our own Government purchasing 
these products. 

I have combated this in every way that a 
Member of Congress can, by amendments, by 
the introduction of legislation, by repeated 
speeches om the floor of Congress, by appear- 
ances on television, via radio and the press. 
I have found many friends that support my 
stand, and conversely I have found many 

ts. Regardless, I shall continue my 

efforts and, I might add, my admiration for 
eee individuals or those vast companies 
which simply cannot be satisfied with things 

as they are, and know, in their individual or 
collective minds, that = is possible to make 

8 or it is possible to find a 


to do some task. 
8 a progress of science 
and useful forefathers made provi- 
sion in the OA (ask tices of aoe 
8) for the granting to inventors of exclusive 
Tights for a limited time to their inventions. 
The good life that we all share in this 
country is certainly due, in significant part, 

to our remarkable technol 
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How paradoxical it is that the patent 
system is being weakened by the purchasing 
Policies of certain agencies of the Federal 
Government. These agencies have, on a 
number of occasions, deliberately infringed 
U.S. patents in order to obtain lower prices 
on certain purchases of goods. 

This blatant conflict between the Consti- 
tution's patent provisions and such purchas- 
ing policies has led me, during the past 
three mal sessions, to introduce 
bills which were intended to prevent de- 
liberate infringement of U.S. patents by the 
Federal Government, except where required 
by national security. My current bill, H.R. 
150, was introduced on the opening day of 
this session. I am honored by the fact that 
17 of my fellow congressmen have introduced 
similar bills in this session. 

In the Senate my bill has been introduced 
by Senator WILAMuS of New Jersey as S. 
1047. The subcommittee on Patents, Copy- 
rights and Trademarks of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, chaired- by Senator JOHN 
MCCLELLAN, has recently concluded a series 
of hearings on the Williams bill. I was priv- 
ileged to testify in support of that bill. 

The Government agencies which have been 
buying patent infringing materials cite sub- 
section (a) of 28 U.S.C., section 1498, as au- 
thority for such purchases. As I am sure you 
all know, this subsection provides that, 
whenever an invention covered by a US. 
patent is used for manufacture the same, the 
patent owner's remedy shall be action for 
damages against the United States in the 
court of claims. It is contended, in effect, 
by these Government agencies that this stat- 
ute constitutes a blanket authorization for 
the Federal Government to infringe U.S. 
patents, and this position of the agencies 
finds some support in an opinion of the 
Comptroller General (38 Comp. Gen. 276). 
The words of this statute, however, do not 
contain any such specific authorization, and 
its legislative history does not reveal a con- 
gressional intent to authorize willful dis- 
regard of such patent rights. 

My bill would make it clear that this 
statute is not intended to authorize the in- 
fringement of U.S. patents, except where re- 
quired by the national security. By adding 
to the end of this subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to authorize the use or manufacture 
by or for the United States of ahy inven- 
tion described in and covered by a patent 
of the United States, which has not pre- 
viously been held invalid by an unappealed 
or unappealable judgment or decree of a 
court of competent jurisdiction. Without 
license of the owner, thereof, unless the 
Secretary of Defense, or his delegate, shall 
determine in the case of each invention that 
that national security of the United States 
requires such use of manufacture.” 


BACKGROUND OF 28 UNITED STATES CODE 1498 


The original Federal Statute (Act of June 
25, 1910, c. 423, 36 Stat. 851) was enacted 
in 1910 not for the purpose of au 
the Federal Government to infringe U.S. pat- 
ents, but to entitle the owner of a patent 
infringed by the Government to sue for 

compensation in the court of claims. With- 
out such a statute, of course, such a suit 
would have been barred by the doctrine of 
sovereign immunity, 

The House Report (H. Rept. No. 1288, 61st 
Cong., 2d sess.) accompanying the bill (H.R. 
24649, Gist Cong.) which became the Act of 
1910 explained the purpose of the legisla- 
tion (at p. 2): 

“The United States cannot be sued except 
where it has consented thereto by statute. 
And unless this or some similar bill shall 
be passed the owners of patents will con- 
tinue to be the only persons who are outside 
the protection of the fifth amendment to 
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the Constitution. Which provides: ‘Nor 
shall private. property be taken for public 
use without just compensation.“ 

By the act of July 1, 1918 (c. 114, 40 stat. 
705) Congress amended the 1910 law to 
provide: 

“That whenever an invention described in 
and covered by a patent of the United States 
shall hereafter be used or manufactured by 
or for the United States without license 
of the owner thereof or lawful right to use 
or manufacture the same. Such owner's 
remedy shall be by suit against the United 
States in the court of claims for the recovery 
of his reasonable and entire compensation 
for such use and manufacture.” 


In Richmond Screw Anchor Co. v. United 
States (275 US. 331, 343 (1928), the Supreme 
Court of the United States explained the 
purpose of this statute as follows: 

"The intention and purpose of Congress 
in the Act of 1918 was to stimulate con- 
tractors to furnish what was needed for 
the war. Without fear of becoming liable 
themselves for infringements to inventors 
or the owners or assignees of patents.” 

That 1910 statute underwent other amend- 
ments not material to this discussion and 
now appear as 28 U.S. O. A., section 1489. 

Thus, the statute which Congress enacted 
to give a remedy to patentholders for the 
Government's inadvertent infringement of 
their patents, and which Congress amended 
to “stimulate contractors to furnish what 
was needed for war“ has, over the years, 
come to be treated as an eminent domain 
statute encouraging the Federal Government 
to infringe any patent it chooses. 


REASONS ADVANCED FOR GOVERNMENT PATENT 
INFRINGEMENTS 


Patent infringing purchases by agencies of 
the Federal Government have attracted the 
most attention in the case of drugs imported 
from abroad, generally from Italy. The prin- 
cipal reason that has been advanced for 
such purchases is that prices quoted by the 
U.S. patent owners and their licensees. 
There is, of courses, nothing surprising in 
that for the following reasons; Italian and 
domestic infringers have incurred no re- 
search expenditures for these drugs, and are 
exploiting a market developed at consider- 
able expense by the US. patent owners. 
Furthermore, in the case of the Italian pro- 
ducers, they pay wages that are about one- 
quarter of the prevailing U.S. wage rates, 
and I understand that they have lower over- 
all costs generally. 

As most of you know, Italy alone among 
the major countries of the free world pro- 
vides no patent protection for either drug 
products or processes. Surely, we cannot 
ignore the message clearly conveyed by that 
fact that Italy has produced not a single 
important drug discovery during, at least, 
the last 15 years, whereas the United States 
has become the world leader in the discovery 
of new drugs. Under the purchasing policies 
of certain Federal Government agencies, the 
U.S. patent owner finds himself in this re- 
markable situation—the U.S. Government 
issues him a patent which it says is the 
embodiment of the right to exclude others 
from making, using or selling that invention, 
but it adds parenthetically “except, of course, 
in the case of the U.S. Government.” 

Then, a foreign manufacturer copies the 
invention and since he incurred no research 
or market development expenses, and is not 
subject to U.S. social security or income 
taxes. Nor to other laws enacted to improve 
the situation of the American working man. 
He is in a position to offer the product of the 
invention to our Government at a price lower 
than that quoted by the U.S. patent owner. 
The U.S. Government from the 
foreign supplier assert that lower prices are 
the justification. 
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If the U.S, patent owner can afford to bring 
action in the court of claims and wait 2 to 
4 years for a decision. And then possibly 
await the outcome of an apepal. He may 
be awarded limited damages. Meanwhile, 
the infringement of his patent continues by 
the very Government which granted the 
patent to him. 

Such a situation cannot help but dis- 
courage American research, the very opposite 
effect from that intended by the drafters of 
our Constitution. I feel very strongly that 
legislation such as the bill which I have 
introduced, should be enacted promptly to 
correct this deviation from the original con- 
stitutional purpose, i 


THE SENATE HEARINGS 


The majority of the testimony before the 
McClellan subcommittee was favorable to 
the provisions of my bill—or here I should 
say the Senate version of my bill—H.R. 150 
and S. 1047—being exactly similar. 

The three Government agencies which 
commented on the bill, however, opposed it 
in varying degrees. All three asserted that 
the Federal Government should have across- 
the-board rights to infringe patents. The 
principal argument advanced seemed to be 
that, without such rights, the Government 
would have the burden of ascertaining 
whether any patents are involved in con- 
templated purchases and the extent of cov- 
erage of such patents. 

Tt is difficult to see how the portion of that 
argument concerning the burden of discov- 
ering the existence of patents is any answer 
at all to the deliberate infringement of 
known patent rights. against which my bill 
is primarily directed. Furthermore, as to 
the burdens of interpreting the coverage of 
patents, why should the Federal Government 
be in a more favorable position than the 
private citizen who must make such deter- 
minatlons in connection with his everyday 
business affairs? It was surprising to find 
that the Departments of Commerce and De- 
fense expressed diametrically opposed views 
as to what the effect of this corrective legis- 
lation would be. The Commerce Depart- 
ment said that this legislation would take 
away the patent owner's rights under 28 
U.S. OC. A., 1498 to sue for compensation where 
the Government has infringed a patent. On 
the other hand, the Department of Defense 
testified that this legislation would enable 
the owner of the infringed patent to obtain 
an advantage. 

I submit that both Departments are in 
error as to the effect of this legislation. It 
would not remove from 28 United States Code 
Section 1498 any rights granted to patent 
Owners so that, should a Government agency 
after enactment of this legislation, through 
inadvertence or otherwise, infringe a patent— 
the patent owner could sue for compensation 
under this statute. He would not, however, 
be able to enjoin the Fedoral Government. 

ermore, if there is any doubt as to the 
intended effect of this legislation, and I do 
not think there is, all such doubt could be 
Temoved by use of appropriate language in 
the committee reports. 
CONCLUSION 


The American economy is strengthened by 
its patent system and that system is weak- 
ened by the existence of deliberate infringe- 
ment of U.S. patents by certain Government 
Agencies. As the result of such infringe- 
ments, incentive for research is discouraged. 
Where the infringing purchases involve im- 
ports, the result is loss of Jobs by American 
labor, loss of American tax revenues and an 
adverse impact on the country's overall 
balance-of-payments situations. 

I commend to you the pending House and 
Senate bills which are Intended to prevent 
Such infringement, except where required 
by the national security. 
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The Statue of Liberty Stands a Bit Taller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 25, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished columnist, Mr. Richard 
Wilson, in a recent column in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, caught the essence 
of the historic significance of the immi- 
gration legislation now pending before 
the 89th Congress. 

I commend his comments to the 
House: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept, 20, 1965] 
THE MELTING Pot Is BOILING ANEW 
(By Richard Wilson) 

We rarely understand how new this coun- 
try is, new not merely in the years of its 
life as an independent nation but in the 
composition of the present population. 
One-fifth of the Nation is only barely re- 
moved from the traditions and way of life 
of other countries. 

Among us there are 10 million foreign 
born and another 25 million who are native 
born from immigrants. Twenty percent of 
the population thus has a direct and imme- 
diate tie with older nations of the earth, 
and for millions of other Americans, asso- 
ciations with another culture are not far 
removed. 

How quickly an American emerges, how- 
ever, may be illustrated by the fact that 
grandfathers of former Senator Barry Gold- 
water and former Treasury Secretary C. 
Douglas Dillon were born in Poland. 

Others may not be so readily assimilated 
and this has a profound effect on our polit- 
ical life, especially in large cities where 
ethnic groups concentrate. 

This is no longer the schoolbook land of 
the white Protestant pilgrim fathers but the 
turgid melting pot of the world’s popula- 
tions, with its varying religions, physical 
features, habits, and cultures. 

Melting-pot America, some would have 
thought, was characteristic of earlier times, 
the late 1800's and early 1900's, when Europe's 
poor passed unrestricted through Ellis Is- 
land to become the hewers and diggers and 
hod carriers of the Nation’s industrial ex- 
pansion. 

But the melting pot is still boiling and it 
will boil more. The doors are being opened 
wider for close relatives of U.S. citizens and 


What is ahead is an even more diverse 
mix of populations, favoring the Italian, 
Spanish and Greek, beckoning to the Latin 
American, inviting the Oriental and Afri- 


President Kennedy called the pluralistic so- 
clety. 

This is to say nothing of the Puerto Ricans, 
the mixed populations of Hawall, the native 
Indians, who are also a part of the American 

It may not be far off the mark to say 
half of the nation varies by race or na- 
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Congress is making a historic change which 
will increase the diversity of the American 
population by reversing an immigration pol- 
icy originating after World War I. The na- 
tional origins quota system of 1924 favored 
the north European immigrant and graded 
down all others in the world to about 18 per- 
cent of the total. This system was con- 
tinued in the McCarran-Walter Act passed 
over President Truman's veto and the sub- 
ject of violent controversy ever since. 

As in so many other cases time had ripened 
under President Johnson and Congress is 
giving him what it would not give to Presl- 
dents Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy—a 
new immigration policy which will probably 
admit 70,000 more than the 271,030 admitted 
in fiscal 1964, and without the restrictions 
favoring north Europeans. 

In some cases these restrictions were in- 
operative, leaving 40,000 unclaimed immigra- 
tion visas for Britain and allowing only 308 
visas for 98,385 applicants in Greece. The 
whole subject is immensely complicated and 
controversial but it would seem fair to say 
that the change recognizes a shift in im- 
migration from western and northern Eu- 
rope, to southern Europe, Asia, Africa, the 
Orient, and the Western Hemisphere, 

Immigration from the swelling masses of 
Latin America threatens to overbalance the 
new population mixture, and this has wor- 
ried Congress, as it has some administra- 
tion officlais, and eventually some restraints 
may be made operative. 

But, on the whole, the adoption of the new 
immigration policy is like the adoption of 
civil rights legislation in that it recognizes 
the equality of all regardless of race, color, 
religion or national origin. The new pro- 

will go into effect over a 3-year period. 

The light will burn a little brighter in the 
torch of the Statue of Liberty. But we should 
not fail to recognize the continually chang- 
ing nature of our social structure and the 
strain on our traditions, culture and eco- 
nomic system. The problem of cultural and 
economic assimilation is not a minor one 
either in the case of those to whom we are 
now opening our doors, nor to those within 
our house who have not enjoyed equal status 
or have lived apart from the mainstream of 
American life, 


Washington’s Honesty Upheld 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult 
for me to understand why rumors about 
the moral character, and integrity of 
George Washington continue to crop up 
from time to time. I have asked the 
Library of Congress to investigate some 
of the gossip concerning the Father of 
our country. Invariably the truth leads 
to British propaganda published against 
Washington during the Revolutionary 
War. Also, some of these rumors indi- 
cate the possibility of a subversive cam- 
paign to destroy the Founding Fathers of 
our country and the Constitution they 
created. 


Mr. Speaker, the following is the perti- 
nent part of an article which appeared 
in the Washington Post of September 21, 
and I commend it to the attention of 
the Congress: 
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WASHINGTON’S HONESTY Is UPHELD AGAIN 
(By Willard Clopton) 

Frank Morse, who has spent years shoot- 
ing down myths about George Washington, 
has bagged another. 

Morse, the librarian at Mount Vernon, got 
onto the latest when someone sent him a 
newspaper clipping that seemed to describe a 
conflict of interest on the part of the first 
President. 

At the time he held the Nation's highest of- 
fice, the account said, Washington also was 
the owner of a Virginia quarry that sold sand- 
stone to the U.S. Government for use in the 
original section of the U.S. Capitol Building. 

Morse figured it had to be a phony and re- 
search bore him out. 

NOT OWNED BY WASHINGTON 


Yellowed documents at the National Ar- 
chives and elsewhere showed that the 
quarry—at Aquia Creek near Fredericks- 
burg— actually was owned by a man named 
Henry Brent. Washington had no finan 
interest in it. 3 


Address by Cardinal Spellman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 8, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 6, 1898, six theater owners 
founded the Fraternal Order of Eagles in 
a waterfront shipyard in Seattle. Since 
those humble beginnings, this great 
fraternal order has crusaded successfully 
for a life of dignity and self-respect for 
its members and for all Americans. The 
Eagles’ crusade for a Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, mothers’ pensions, old-age 
pensions, social security, and health in- 
surance for the aged helped build the 
support necessary for their enactment. 

A distinguished former member of this 
House—who many of you will remember 
with affection—Louis Ludlow, of Indi- 
ana—said of this order: 

It reaches out and tries to help in solving 


the distressing and difficult problems of hu- 
man relief. 


But Eagles’ crusades are a continuing 
program. 

To achieve a better world, this great 
international civic, patriotic, humani- 
tarian, and fraternal order works for 
community action to provide adequate 
education, recreation, and guidance for 
youth; State and Federal legislation to 
outlaw job discrimination because of age; 
adequate housing for the elderly; com- 
munity programs of recreation and lei- 
sure time activities for senior citizens; 
and people-to-people programs to pro- 
mote world fellowship and understand- 
ing. All these programs can be de- 
scribed as “people helping people” and 
“making democracy work” which are 
continuing goals of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my own good 
fortune and privilege to be a member of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Aerie No. 76 of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles for a number of 
years. I am proud to be a member of an 
organization so dedicated to our fellow 
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men and so devoted to the Christian 

ideal. 

His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, renowned world religious leader, in 
a recent address to the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles’ 67th Annual Convention in 
Toronto, paid tribute to the Eagles’ 
dedication to the Christian ideal and for 
its painstaking efforts to seek out the 
appropriate steps that can be taken to- 
ward brotherhood, peace, health, and the 
conquest of disease. 

Cardinal Spellman addressed himself 
in Toronto to ecumenism and its relation 
to the kind of Christian goals for which 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles strives. 

I think Cardinal Spellman's words are 
worthy of study by all of us in the Con- 
gress. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include them at this point in 
the Recorp. 

ADDRESS OF His EMINENCE, FRANCIS CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN, AT THE CONVENTION DINNER OF 
THE FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, ROYAL 
Yorn Horet, TORONTO, CANADA, AUGUST 12, 
1965 
Six years ago it was my privilege to address 

you, distinguished members of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, here in Toronto. Three 
years later, in 1962, it was my pleasure to be 
with you in Pittsburgh. Last year, you met 
in Denver and once again you invited me to 
address your annual convention. Now we 
are back in Toronto and I truly cannot ade- 
quately thank you for your graciousness in 
inviting me still another time to share with 
you my thoughts and hopes for the future. 

During these years of my association with 
you, in addition to the many personal friend- 
ships formed through the warm reception 
you have always accorded me, I have come to 
know the history of your Order through the 
past 60 years. Your tireless and selfless 
dedication to the sick and the suffering; 
your constant concern for the total welfare of 
the young; your unending search for new 
ways to meet the needs of your neigh- 
bors, your brothers—all these have been 
an inspiration to me and have made 
me humbly grateful that our world is 


through your generous support of cardiac re- 
search and, in the name of many grateful 
people, I thank you most sincerely. 

The noble spirit of your Order exemplifies, 
it seems to me, much of what is greatest in 
the historic traditions of America. “Free- 
dom under God's law in our world” has never 
been for you an empty motto but a true goal 
toward which you have worked realistically 
and perseveringly. It has been the special 
genius of the Order of Eagles not merely to 
speak glowingly of brotherhood, peace, 
health, and the conquest of diseases but also 
to seek out painstakingly the appropriate 
steps that can be taken toward these ideals 
and never to shrink from the sacrifices such 
steps entail. 

This, in my mind, is the highest idealism. 
It was this Idealism that brought the na- 
tions of America to greatness. It is only this 
idealism, consciously and consistently lived, 
that can keep our countries great, that can 
make all our peoples truly free, and that can 
with God's help restore at least gradually 
to our world the longed-for blessing of 
genuine peace. 

It is because of what I haye come to know 
of the spirit and ideals of your order that 
I decided to speak tonight about ecumenism, 
a new word with an ancient and blessed 
meaning. Now I do not at all propose to at- 
tempt either a theological dissertation or an 


Rather I would prefer to speak 
to you of the spirit and goals of ecumenism 
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in the hope of making clear why ecumenism 
should be the concern of all who believe in 
God and in His fatherly love for mankind. 

First of all, I should like to state what 
ecumenism is not. Ecumenism is not an at- 
tempt to remove differences of religious creed 
and profession by simply ignoring or making 
light of these differences. Ecumenism, 80 
misunderstood, is a great delusion and, at 
its worst, an insidious threat to all religions. 

At the same time, there is no doubt that 
the religious thinking of our times is espe- 
cially marked by the desire for greater unity 
among all who believe in God. All believers 
are coming more and more to the realization 
that, while they have undeniable and serious 
differences in their beliefs, yet they hold 
much in common and they want to stand 
together as much as they can, rather than 
stand apart. Surely it is most encouraging 
that this positive spirit is growing. Patience 
and wisdom and brotherly charity are in- 
creasingly taking the place of bitterness and 
conflict. 

God-fearing men everywhere are ever more 
aware that, however, basic and undeniable 
their differences, what they hold in com- 
mon—their brotherhood as God's children— 
is far more important. 

One step in this process has been the 
gradual but perceptible loss of interest in 
establishing guilt or innocence in connection 
with events of history now long past. Un- 
doubtedly, for all the Christian churches the 
fact of a divided Christendom has been a 
bitter reality. And perhaps it is humanly 
quite understandable that so much effort 
hss been expended through the centuries 
in attempting to fix the blame for our tragic 
divisions. Yet this attempt has itself been 
a perennial factor constantly aggravating 
and hardening the very division that all 
parties are sincerely anxious to bridge. 

Pope John XXIII stated it with his usual 
candor and charm in 1961 when addressing 
a group of Protestant ministers. “We do 
not wish to put anyone in history on trial,” 
said the Holy Father. “We shall not seek 
to establish who was right and who was 
wrong. Responsibility is divided. We only 
wish to say: let us come together, let us 
make an end to our divisions.” These words 
are typical of the present new age in rela- 
tions among the churches. The sincerity 
of the appeal for unity, the warmth of re- 
spect and concern in each phrase, the ad- 
mission of a Catholic share of responsibility 
for the present disunity, the clear implica- 
tion that the only guilt worthy of concern 
is the guilt we all have for continuing our 
disastrous divisions—these qualities of Pope 
John's words have evoked warm response 
among all Christian people and have helped 
give new dimensions to the title “separated 
brothers,” now so prominent In the yocab. 
ulary of all Christians. 

In the past, our separation has obscured 
and, in practice, often weakened our broth- 
erhood, This has produced a climate of hos- 
tility and competitiveness which has often 
been a source of wonderment and scandal. 
It has also—and I think this is a highly 
important fact to ponder—hindered and 
weakened the efforts of Christians to serve 
and help their fellow men; because in all 
too many instances, our energies were dissi- 
pated through preoccupation with our sep- 
arateness. Yet brothers, however much and 
however long separated, remain brothers, 
children of the same father, the 
same life and basically dedicated to the same 
goals. " 

Today, with heightened consciousness of 
brotherhood, Christians of various churches 
tend more than ever before to find in their 
separation a source of regret but not hos- 
tility. We speak of one another with warm 
fraternal concern; we wish to know and 
understand one another better—aware that, 
in the course of many years, a gulf of sep- 
aration can remain between brothers even 
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when the causes of that separation have be- 
come obscured and half forgotten. We 
wish—with full respect for each individual 
conscience and without compromising any- 
one’s deeply cherished convictions—to pray 
together to our Father in Heaven and beg 
the abiding presence and strength of His 
Spirit among us all to help heal our dis- 
unions, We wish to work together as broth- 
ers to help and comfort all our fellow men; 
to be increasingly and in very truth “light 
of the world" and “salt of the earth.” It is 
this spirit, I believe, that is especially char- 
acteristic of religious people today in Amer- 
ica and Canada. It is for this movement, 
with its vast potential for the betterment 
of our world under God's law, that I would 
tonight invite your reflections, your prayer- 
ful interests, your dedicated efforts. 

In just 1 month, I return to Rome for the 
fourth and final session of the second Vatican 
council. Under the original impetus of Pope 
John and with the continuing inspiration 
of the present holy father, Pope Paul VI, this 
ecumenical council has dramatically en- 
Uvened the worldwide spirit of brotherhood. 
I do not, of course, mean that the second 
Vatican council marked the beginning of the 
ecumenical movement either in the Catholic 
Church or in the Christian churches gen- 
erally. This is simply not true. But since 
Iam not attempting a history of ecumenism, 
I speak of the second Vatican council as a 
most Important, and worldwide example of 
the spirit and goals of ecumenism. 

In the autumn of last year, the council 
voted and Pope Paul promulgated the decree 
on ecumenism. I should like to quote one 
section from this decree which, I believe, 
embodies the aspirations of all men of good 
will. “Before the whole world let all Chris- 
tians confess their faith in God * * united 
in their efforts, and with mutual respect, 
let them bear witness to our common hope 
* In these days when cooperation in 
social matters is so widespread, all men with- 
out exception are called to work together. 
Cooperation among Christians vividly ex- 
presses that bond which already unites them. 
Such cooperation which has already begun in 
many countries, should be developed more 
and more, it should contribute to a just 
evaluation of the dignity of the human per- 
son, to the establishment of the blessings of 
Peace. It should also be intensified in the 
use of every possible means to relieve the 
afflictions of our times, such as famine and 
natural disasters, illiteracy, and poverty, lack 
of housing, and the unequal distribution of 
Wealth, 

“All believers can, through this coopera- 
tion, be led to acquire a better knowledge and 
appreciation of one another, and pave the 
way to Christian unity.” 

These are, I believe, stirring and challeng- 
ing words. Yet this is only one short sec- 
tion in the council's decree. And what is 
most significant, it seems to me, is that, while 
just 1 year ago these words may well have 
expressed the feelings of many or even most 
People of faith, today they represent the 
Official position of the entire church, the 
solemn public rededication of the church to 
the ecumenical movement. 

In the final session of the council this 
fall, it is expected—in fact, it is a practical 
certainty—that other important declarations 
will be promulgated to fulfill and imple- 
ment the decree on ecumenism. The decla- 
ration on the Jews and other non-Christian 
Peoples, the constitution on the church in 
the modern world—all these momentous 
subjects should and will contribute im- 
mensely to the spirit and practice of 
ecumenism, 

Undoubtedly, for many years to come, 
theologians and scholars of all the churches 
and faiths will be joined in discussions to 
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explain to one another more carefully their 
own positions, to achieve better understand- 
ing of their differing traditions, and to mark 
out as clearly as possible the important areas 
of agreement already possessed. Their road 
will inevitably be long; their way frequently 
far from clear. But a giant step forward 


and speak as we all ought to think and 
speak—as friends, as neighbors, as brothers— 
with reverence for the truth wherever it is 
found, with scrupulous respect for one an- 
other's convictions, with profound awareness 
that others are at least as sincere and as good 
in their hearts as we are. 

Such long-range, persevering scholarly 
work is absolutely essential for the success 
of the ecumenical movement. Yet I am 
sure that you and I know quite well that by 
itself it will never suffice. Neither the reli- 
gious leaders of all the churches nor the 
theologians of all the faiths can by them- 
selves cope with the overall tragedy of 
Christian disunity. It is, of necessity, the 
task of all of us, of all who see that the 
division of the churches is a detriment to 
the life-giving power of God's word, hurts 
our common brotherhood under God, lessens 
the effectiveness of all our efforts for our 
fellow men. 

Leaders of all the churches are actively 
engaged in this movement. Theologians are 
more involved than ever in discussion and 
dialog. But ultimately it is the layman 
who most directly meets the world and most 
intlmately affects its pecple for good or evil 
and, therefore, it is the layman of each and 
every falth who must demonstrate the ecu- 
menical spirit if that spirit is to live and 
quicken and truly fill the whole world. 

Ecumenism has no precise timetable; 
neither does it have any slightest guarantee 
of immunity from setbacks. We must take 
it for granted that the road will be long 
and will have its reverses and failures. 
There are undoubtedly innumerable ques- 
tions of policy and procedure—some foresee- 
able, others not—which each church and 
even each believer will have to face in the 
days and years ahead. But, however long 
range and far reaching the program is, we 
can all begin and we must all begin the 
development of those attitudes of mind and 
heart which the second Vatican Council 
callis “the soul of the ecumenical move- 
ment.” We must begin the most serious 
efforts to fulfill all the implications of that 
life of brotherly love which our faith in 
God demands. We must begin to beg the 
pardon of other believers for our offenses 
against them and to forgive fully from our 
hearts those who have trespassed against us. 
We must begin seriously to listen, candidly 
to learn and sympathetically to understand 
the different views of our friends and 
brothers. 


of Eagles and it is because I 
that I have spoken to you on 
tonight. I know your history; I know your 
dedication to your fellow men; I know th 
glorious record of achievement that has fol- 
lowed upon that dedication; I know your 
hopes for “freedom under God's law in our 
world.” And because of what I 

feel confident that in the years to come each 
of you will cherish and foster th 


God, for strengthening 
brotherhood, and ultimately for 
and happiness of all men everywhere. 


Ẹ 
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Congressman Howard’s Address at Insti- 
tute for Advanced Learning, Lakewood, 
N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the Honorable James J. HOWARD, 
Third District, New Jersey, made a most 
significant address on the occasion of the 
dedication of a new dining hall at the 
world renowned Institute for Advanced 
Learning at Lakewood, N.J. 

The late Rabbi Aaron Kotler, Z.L., who 
founded the Beth Medrash Govoha, was 
indeed a spiritual giant among Torah 
scholars who evoked homage and world 
recognition in his own time and in our 
generation. It is most fitting that this 
Institute for Advanced Learning has 
been named in his memory. 

It was my privilege to serve as chair- 
man of the building committee which 
raised the sum of $500,000 to complete 
the magnificent structure which houses 
the Institute for Advanced Learning. 

From the beginning and throughout 
my association with the school, the in- 
stitute was conceived as a school for 
scholars, a place of learning for those 
exceptional students whose thoughts 
and actions and very existence are con- 
secrated solely to the study of the Holy 
Book. It was to be an institute for ad- 
vanced study, a training ground for ex- 
cellence. To be accepted as a student 
was to be a mark of achievement. 

Today, the institute has a graduate 
department of 150 student-scholars—a 
postgraduate department of 71 fellow- 
ship scholars—a total of 221 dedicated 
scholars who come from 17 States and 
9 foreign countries. 

Graduates of the institute fill import- 
ant posts in religious educational in- 
stitutions throughout the Nation, 15 
States and in 3 foreign countries: 90 
serve as heads and teachers in Hebrew 
schools of higher learning; 21 serve as 
deans, principals and administrators in 
Hebrew schools of higher learning; 23 
serve as day school teachers and in other 
Jewish community work; and 42 occupy 
pulpits as rabbis. 

Mr. Speaker, our colleague’s remarks 
make worthwhile reading and that is why 
I include the text of the address in the 
RECORD: 


BETH MEDRASH Govona, RABBI Aaron KoT- 

LER INSTITUTE, SEPTEMBER 12, 1965 

“My son, eat thou honey, because it is 
good; and the honeycomb, which is sweet to 


This text has appealed to me for the pres- 
ent occasion because it has reference at the 
same time to the immediate object of our 
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dedication, this new dining hall, and to the 
larger, more general of the institute 
and school which it is built to serve. Those 
who come to eat food in this noble dining 
hall, eating food selected and prepared in 
accordance with long-established religious 
dietary rules, will surely find goodness and 
sweetness in that food, as well as the nourish- 
ment they need for the strength to pursue 
their exacting scriptural studies. So, too, in 
the studies they undertake in the Beth Med- 
rash Govoha, this school for scholars, they 
will experience the sweetness of the truest, 
deepest, and highest wisdom, the wisdom of 
the Torah, It is fitting and proper that 
the students here, who are preparing to lead 
and guide and teach the leaders and guides 
and teachers of Israel, should be housed and 
fed in a manner befitting the nobility of 
their calling, and the loftiness of their en- 
deavor. The calm and noble beauty of this 
room is well planned for the least possible 
interruption to a scholar's meditations on 
the subtleties of scriptural language, or the 
depths of moral and spiritual meaning. 

One of the finest attributes of the Jewish 


that Christian scholarship, both among Prot- 
estants and among Catholics, has in recent 
years shown a strong revival of interest 
in the direct study of the Bible, as well as 
in the historical, archaeological, and linguis- 
tie studies that tend to illuminate the scrip- 
tural text. There has been, too, a refresh- 

among Biblical scholars of 


ing outcome of this phenomenon, of which 
you may have heard, is the new edition, ap- 
proved for use by Catholics, of the Revised 
Version of the Bible, which was 
entirely under Protestant 
lasting significance, 
doubtless, is the custom, now more and more 


sities, with scripture scholars belonging to 
various religious traditions. In this develop- 
ment, most profitable and advantageous to 
the students in our American universities, 
I foresee a great future value for the Beth 
Medrash Govoha, as scholars, well prepared 
here, may go forth to enkindle, in the stu- 
dents of secular universities, the fire of 
the knowledge and love of the Torah. This 
institute for advanced Torah studies, this 
training-ground for excellence, must spread 
its influence, not through Jewish institu- 
tions alone, but through all schools and uni- 
versities that try to give to their students 
the knowledge and the love of the scriptures, 
May your students, fed in this hall on the 
food of the body, and fed in the rest of this 
school on the food of the mind, live up to 
your highest hopes for them. May they serve 
as channels for the highest wisdom know to 
man, and teachers of the highest code of 
ethical conduct. 
I am proud and pleased that Lakewood 
should be honored, as the home of so out- 
a religious and intellectual institu- 
tion as the Rabbi Aaron Kotler Institute 
for Advanced Learning. The dignity and 
repose of this fine building, admirably 
adapted both for solitary study and medita- 
tion, and for group discussion and occasional 
sociability, will surely aid in the formation of 
a new generation of splendid Torah scholars, 
in whom the name of the founder, Rav Aaron 
Kotler, will be deservedly blessed over and 
over again. For as a father is blessed in the 
succeeding generations of his sons, and his 
sons’ sons, so is a teacher blessed in the stu- 
dents who follow him, and in their turn 
become teachers, and the teachers of teach- 
ers. And in this connection, it is surely 
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appropriate that I pay tribute to Rav Shnur 
Kotler, who stands here as the second genera- 
tion in each of these aspects, both a 
son succeeding to the place of his father in 
this house, and a teacher carrying on the 
tradition of his teacher. It is fortunate for 
Lakewood, and for the Beth Medrash Govoha, 
that such a teacher had such a pupil; that 
such a father had such a son; and that the 
institution founded by the father is show- 
ing such growth and promise under the 
leadership of the son. 

From generation to generation, and 
through many years to come, may this school 
of holy wisdom and righteousness, and this 
dining hall within it, stand before the world 
as a spectacular fulfillment of the riddle of 
Samson, under the figure of the honeycomb 
in the carcass of a lion: “Out of the eater 
came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness.” 


Dominican Republic Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, at the con- 
clusion of the Senate hearings on the re- 
cent intervention of the United States in 
the Dominican Republic, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT in a statement critical of our 
policy in that area raised important ques- 
tions in regard to our policy. In an 
article in the July 1965 edition of War/ 
Peace Report, Dr. Juan Bosch, former 
President of the Dominican Republic 
sheds further light on the circumstances 
in the Dominican Republic prior to the 
intervention. I wish to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the following article: 

[From War/Peace Report, July 1965] 
COMMUNISM AND DEMOCRACY IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

(Speaking from his own experience, the 
former President of the Dominican Republic 
addresses himself to this question: Can de- 
mocracy best be promoted, and communism 
halted, through the use of force or intelli- 
gence?) 

(By Juan Bosch) 

(Norx.— Juan Bosch Is the first man in the 
history of the Dominican Republic to have 
become its President through a free elec- 
tion. He won his overwhelming—and sur- 
prising—victory in December 1962. But in 
September 1963, he was overthrown by the 
military. In April of this year, pro-Bosch 
forces revolted against the government of 
Donald Reid, leading to the present crisis.) 

San Juan, Puerro Rico,—After the U.S. 
intervention in Santo Domingo, the De- 
partment of State first released a list of 53 
Dominican Communists; then a list of 58; 
and finally, a list of 77. 

When I was President of the Dominican 
Republic, I calculated that in Santo Do- 
mingo there were between 700 and 800 Com- 
munists, and I estimated the number of 
Communist sympathizers at between 3,000 
and 3,500. These 700 or 800 Communists 
were divided into three groups, of which, 
in my judgment, the largest was the Popular 
Dominican Movement, with perhaps between 
400 and 500 members in the entire country; 
next came the Popular Socialist Party with 
somewhat less, around 300 to 400; and then, 
in a number that in my opinion did not 
reach 50, the Communists had infiltrated the 
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June 14th movement, some of them in exec- 
utive posts and others at lower levels. 

I ought to make clear that in 1963 in the 
Dominican Republic there was much polit- 
ical confusion, and a large number of people, 
especially middle class youth, did not know 
for certain what they were and what they 
wanted to be, whether Democrats or Com- 
munists. But that has happened in almost 
all countries where there have been pro- 
longed dictatorships, once the dictatorships 
pass, After a certain time has elapsed and 
the political panorama becomes clarified, 
many people who began their public life as 
Communists pass into the Democratic camp. 
In 1963 the Dominican Republic needed time 
for the Demccratic system to clear up the 
confusion, and fn a sense the time was used 
that way, since 700 or 800 Communists, di- 
vided into three groups, with sympathizers 
numbering between 3,000 and 3,500, could 
in no case—not even with arms in their 
hands—take power or even represent a seri- 
ous threat. 

If there weren't enough Communists to 
take power, there was on the other hand a 
strong sentiment against persecution of the 
Communists. This feeling developed be- 
cause during his long tyranny Trujillo al- 
ways accused his adversaries of being Com- 
munists, Because of that, anticommunism 
and Trujilloism ended up being equivalent 
terms in the Dominican political vocabulary, 
Moreover, the Instruments of oppression— 
the police and the armed forces—remained 
the same in 1963—with the same men who 
had served under Trujillo. If I had used 
them against the Communists I would have 
ended up as their prisoner, and they, for 
their part, would have completely destroyed 
the Dominican democratic forces. For those 
men, having learned from Trujillo, there was 
no distinction between Democrats and Com- 
munists; anyone who opposed any of their 
violence, or even their corruption, was a 
Communist and ought to be annihilated. 


INSTANT PERSECUTION 


My presumption was correct, as events have 
shown, From the dawn of September 25, the 
day of the coup d'etat against the govern- 
ment I headed, the police began to perscute 
and beat without mercy all the non-Commu- 
nist democrats who in the opinion of the 
military chiefs would be able to resist the 
coup. It was known that in all the coun- 
try not one Communist had infiltrated my 
party, the Dominican Revolutionary Party 
(PRD), but still the leaders and members of 
that party were persecuted as Communists. 
The chief of police himself insulted the 
prisoners by calling them Communists. 

Many leaders of the PRD were deported, 
and—a curious fact—numerous Communists 
who had been in Europe, Russia and Cuba 
were permitted to return, But the leaders 
of the PRD were not permitted to return, and 
if one did he was immediately deported again. 
During the 19 months of the government of 
Donald Reld, thousands of democrats from 
the PRD and hundreds from the Social Chris- 
tian Party and the June 14th movement were 
jailed, deported, and beaten in a barbaric 
manner; the headquarters of these three 
parties were assaulted or destroyed by the 
police. All the vehicles, desks, typewriters 
and other valuable effects of the PRD were 
robbed by the police. In the months of 
May and June 1964, more than 1,000 mem- 
bers of the PRD who had been accused of 
being Communists were in jail at one time. 

That anti-Communist fury launched 
against the democratic Dominicans was an 
important factor in the eruption of the 
April revolution because the people were 
fighting to regain their right to live under 
a legal order, not a police state. If it had 
been I who unleashed that fury, the revolu- 
tion would have been against the democratic 
regime, not in favor of democracy. 


September 22, 1965 


It was not necessary to be a political genius 
to realize that if anti-Communist persecu- 
tion began in the Dominican Republic the 
police and the military would also persecute 
the democrats. Neither need one be a po- 
litical genius to understand that what the 
country needed was not stimulation of the 
mad forces of Trujilloism which still existed 
in the police and the military, but rather the 
strengthening of democracy by demonstrat- 
ing to the Dominicans in practice that what 
was best for them and the country was to 
live under the legal order of a democratic 
regime. 

Now then, in the Dominican picture there 
was a force that in my opinion was deter- 
mining the pointer of the political balance, 
in terms of ideologies and doctrines, and 
that force was the June 14th movement, 

I have said that according to my calcula- 
tions there was in the June 14th Movement 
an infiltration of less than 50 Communists, 
Some of them in executive positions and 
others at lower levels, But I must state that 
control of this party, at all levels, was held 
by an overwhelming majority of young 
People who were not Communists and some 
of whom were strongly anti-Communist. 
How can one explain that there should be 
Communists together with non-Communists 
and active anti-Communists? There is one 
reason; the June 14th Movement was based, 
in all its breadth and at all its levels, on in- 
tense nationalism, and that nationalism was 
manifested above all in terms of strong 
anti-Americanism. To convert that anti- 
norteamericanismo into dominicanismo there 
Was only one way: maintain for a long time 
a democratic regime with a dynamic and 
creative sense. 

APPETITE FOR POWER 


I knew that if the country saw the estab- 
lishment of a government that was not 
elected by the people—that was not consti- 
tutional and not respectful of civil liber- 
tles—the Communists would attribute this 
new government to U.S. maneuvers. I also 
knew that in view of the anti-Americanism 
of the youth of the middle class—especially 
in the June 14th Movement—Communist in- 
fluence would increase. The equilibrium of 
the political balance was, then, in that 
party. <Any sensible Dominican politician 
Tealized that. The trouble was that in 1963 
the Dominican Republic did not have sen- 
sible politicians, or at least not enough of 
them. The appetites for power held in check 
for a third of a century overflowed, and the 
politicians turned to conspiring with Tru- 
jillo’s military men. The immediate result 
was the coup of September 1963; the delayed 
result was the revolution of April 1965. 

Tt is easy to understand why Dominican 
Youth of the middle class was so national- 
istic. This youth loved its country, wanted 
to see it morally and politically clean, hoped 
for its economic development, and thought— 
with reason—that it was Trujillo who 
blocked morality, liberty and development 
of the country. It is also easy to understand 
why this nationalism took the form of anti- 
Americanism. It was simply a feeling of 
frustration. This youth, which had not been 
able to get rid of Trujillo, thought that Tru- 
jillo was in power because of his support by 
the United States. For them, the United 
States and Trujillo were partners, both to 
be blamed for what was happening in the 
Dominican Republic, and for that reason 
their hate for Trujillo was naturally con- 
verted into feelings of anti-Americanism. 

I am not discussing here whether they 
were right or wrong; I am simply stating the 
fact. I know that in the United States there 
are people who supported Trujillo and others 
who attacked him. But the young Dom- 
inicans knew only the former and not the 
latter, since Trujillo took care to give the 
greatest publicity possible to any demon- 
Stration of support, however small, that was 
Oered directly or indirectly by a U.S. citi- 
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us, 
Dominican youth knew only ths Trujillo 
defenders in the United States, not that he 


gimes. For more than 30 years in the Do- 
minican Republic nothing happened—noth- 
ing could happen—without an express or- 
der from Trujillo. In the minds of Do- 
Minican youth this image was generalized, 
and they thought that in the United States 
also nothing could happen without an order 
from whoever governed in Washington. 
Thus, for them, when an American senator, 
newspaperman or businessman expressed 
his support of Trujillo, that person was talk- 
ing by order of the President of the United 
States. To this very day, a large number of 
Dominicans of the middle class think that 
everything a U.S. citizen says, his Govern- 
ment is saying too. 

The pointer of the political balance, as I 
said earlier, was in the June 14th Move- 
ment, which was saturated with anti-Amer- 
icanisms. This group included the most 
fervent youths and even those best qualified 
technically—but not politically—as well as 
the more numerous nucleus of middle class 
youth; it also constituted the social sector 
where Communist sermons could have the 
most effect and from whence could come the 
resolute leaders that the Communist lacked. 
Trujillo had tortured, assassinated and made 
martyrs of hundreds of members of the June 
14th Movement. To persecute these youths 
was to send them into the arms of com- 
munism, to give strength to the arguments 
of the few Communists that had infiltrated 
the movement. The Communists said that 
the democracy that I headed received its or- 
ders from Washington, the same as had 
Trujillo, to destroy the nationalistic youths. 
Little by little, as the days passed, the non- 
Communist and anti-Communist members 
of the June 14th Movement were gaining 
ground against the Communists, since they 
were able to prove to their companions that 
my democratic government neither per- 
secuted them nor took orders from Washing- 
ton. In 4 years, the democratic but nation- 
alistic sector of the June 14th Moverment— 
which was in the overwhelming majority— 
would have ended the Communist influence 
and made itself into a firm support of Do- 
minican democracy. 

A CHANGE OF TARGETS 


The weakness of the Dominican Commu- 
nists was also shown by the activity of the 
Social Christian Party, which presented it- 
self as militantly anti-Communist. It perse- 
cuted the Communists everywhere, to the 
point that they could not show themselves 
in public. But when the Social Christians 
realized that the best source of people 
in the country was the June 14 Movement, 
they stopped their street fighting against the 
Communists and began a campaign 
against imperialismo norteamericano. When 
they showed with this battle cry that 
they were not a pro-United States party, 
they began to attract young adherents who 
had been members of the June 14th Moye- 
ment as well as many others who already 
had a clear idea of what they wanted to 
be: nationalists and democrats. Thus, the 
Social Christian leaders came to understand 
that the key to the Dominican political fu- 
ture lay in assuring the nationalistic youth 
of a worthy and constructive democracy. 

What the Social Christians learned by 1963 
would have been understood by other politi- 
cal groups if the Dominican democracy had 
been given time. But this was not be. Re- 
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think that a subject so complex as politi- 
feelings and ideas ought to be treated 
nce. I think also that force is 
concept that expresses different values, as 
be seen in the United States or in the 
Dominican Republic. In the United States, 
the use of force means the application of 
the law—without crimes, without torture, 
without medieval barbarism; in the Domin- 
ican Republic, it means quite the contrary; 
one does not apply the law without instru- 
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a person that he Is a Communist, he is say- 
ing that he, the policeman, has the full right 
to beat him, to shoot him, or to kill him. 
And since this policeman does not know how 
to distinguish between a democrat and a 
Communist, he is quite apt to beat, shoot, 
and kill a democrat. 

It is not easy to change the mentality of 
the people who become policemen in the 
Dominican Republic, especially with little 
time to do it. When the New 
burned women as witches, those who did the 
burning believed absolutely that they were 
destroying witches. Today, nobody believes 
that they were witches. But it is still like 
early Salem in Santo Domingo. When a 
Dominican policeman is told that he should 
persecute a young man because he is a Com- 
munist, the policeman believes with all his 
soul that his duty is to kill the youth. 

COMMUNIST TAKEOVER? 


The problem that my democratic govern- 
ment faced was to choose between the use 
of intelligence and use of force, while the 
time passed during which the hothedded 
youths and uneducated police learned to 
distinguish between democracy and com- 
munism. And if someone says that in 
this period the Communists would be able 
to gain and take power, I say and 
guarantee that they could not do tt. Only 
a dictatorship can give to the Communists 
the arguments they need for progress in the 
Dominican Republic; under a democratic 
regime the democratic conscience would out- 
strip the Communists. 

To return to the concepts of intelligence 
and force, I think that they apply to commu- 
nism itself in its fight for the conquest of 
power. No Communist Party, in no country 
of the world, has been able to reach power 
solely because it was strong; it has needed, 
besides, a leader of exceptional capacity. 
The Dominican Communists have not had 
and do not have force, and they have not 
had and do not have a leader comparable to 
Lenin, Mao, Tito, or Fidel; and according to 
my prediction, they are not going to have 
either the force or the leader in the foresee- 
able future. 

Dominican communism is in its infancy, 
and began, as did Venezuelan communism, 
with internal divisions that will 
many years to overcome. Only the long 
dictatorship of Pérez Jiménez was able to 
create the right atmosphere for the different 
groups of Communists of the Venezuela of 
1945 so that they could come together into 
a single party, and the lack of a leader of 
exceptional capacity has, in spite of the 
power of the party, voided the chance of 
Venezuelan communism coming to power. 

How many Communists did France have? 
How many Italy? But neither French nor 
Italian communism ever had leaders capable 
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of carrying it to power. In the Dominican 
case, there is neither the numbers nor the 
leadership. 

I cannot hope that men like Wessin y 
Wessin, Antonio Imbert, or Jules Dubois will 
know these things, will think about them, 
and will act accordingly. But logically I had 
the right to expect that in Washington there 
would be someone who would understand the 
Dominican political scene and the role that 
the Communists could play in my country. 
As is evident, I was mistaken. In Washing- 
ton they know the Dominican problems only 
as they are told of them by Wessin y Wessin, 
Antonio Imbert, and Jules Dubois. 

The lack of adequate knowledge is tanta- 
mount to the nullification of the power of 
intelligence, above all in politics, and this 
can only lead to sorry results. When intelli- 
gence is canceled, its place is occupied by fear. 
Today there has spread over the countries 
of America a fear of communism that is lead- 
ing us all to kill democracy for fear that 
democracy is the mask of communism. 

It seems to me we have reached the point 
where we consider democracy incapable of 
resolving the problems of our peoples. And 
if we have truly arrived at this point, we 
have nothing to offer humanity. We are 
denying our faith, we are destroying the 
columns of the temple that throughout our 
life has been our shelter. 

Are we really doing this? No, I should not 
say this. It is the others. Because in spite 
of everything that has happened, I continue 
to believe that democracy is the dwelling 
place of human dignity. 


American Airpower in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
> Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of my colleagues to re- 
marks made this morning by Congress- 
man Pike, of New York, chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee on Tactical Air 
Support of the House Armed Services 
Committee. Mr. Prxe’s well-reasoned 
statement at the opening of subcommit- 
tee hearings on the question of why 
American airpower has been unable to 
find and destroy the Vietcong in South 
Vietnam sets the tone for the hearings. 
As he said in his statement: 

They (the hearings) will not be accom- 
panied by spectacular press releases, nor will 
any of the issues to which we direct our at- 
tention be prejudged. It is our purpose to 
study, and if we can, to help solve them. 


Congressman Prke’s statement fol- 


STATEMENT BY Hon. Oris G. PIKE, CHAIRMAN, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TACTICAL Am 
SUPPORT OF HoUsE ARMED SERVICES COM- 
MITTEE, AT OPENING OF HEARINGS, SEPTEM- 
BER 22, 1965 


In January 1961, in a report to a Commu- 
nist Party conference, Chairman Nikita 
Khrushchev set forth the doctrine by which 
Communist conquest was to be governed in 
the future. He described four kinds of war: 
(1) World wars, (2) local wars, (3) libera- 
tion wars, and (4) popular uprisings. 

Mr. Khrushchev to the world 
that international communism was opposed 
to both world wars and local wars as being 
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too dangerous for profitable utilization in a 
world armed with nuclear weapons. 

With regard to what he referred to as wars 
of national liberation, however, he stated 
that the Communist movement would recog- 
nize and support such wars. With specific 
reference to the war in Vietnam, he said: 
“It is a sacred war,” 

For 4½ years we have been forewarned. 
What Khrushchev referred to as wars of na- 
tional liberation and described as "sacred" 
in Vietnam have been translated on the bat- 
tiefield and in the cities and countryside into 
attacks by terrorists at night, the blowing up 
of restaurants and buses as well as bridges 
and barracks. In a Jungle environment at- 
tacks on government outposts are carried on 
most frequently by platoon or company-sized 
units at night. These small units are armed 
with mortars, recoilless rifles, machineguns, 
and automatic weapons. They do not have 
tanks or armored personne! carriers, and they 
walk into battle. They would be hard to 
find in a jungle environment in the daytime. 
They are harder to find during the night- 
time, which they claim for their own. 

Arrayed against these small and elusive 
units is the military power of America. We 
have all the tanks that there are in South 
Vietnam. We have all the armored per- 
sonnel carriers that there are in South Viet- 
nam. We have almost all of the artillery, 
and we retain complete mastery of the skies, 
Over 20 different models of American air- 
craft, undisturbed by enemy aircraft, roam 
the skies of South Vietnam at will, subject 
only to the danger of ground fire from con- 
ventional small arms. 

Many voices have been raised asking why 
our airpower is unable to find and destroy 
the Vietcong in South Vietnam. Chairman 
L. MENDEL Rivers has asked this subcommit- 
tee to look into this question, Due to the 
present pressing congressional obligations of 
the members and staff of the subcommittee, 
we will have limited opportunities to travel 
for the purpose of field investigations until 
recess of this session of Congress. In addi- 
tion, the time allotted to the subcommittee 
is not sufficient to allow us at this time to 
inquire into every detail related to tactical 
air support, and therefore we must limit 
our investigations to the following aspects: 

1. The adequacy of our close air support 
during the course of the war in Vietnam and 
today; 

2. The availability of close air support 24 
hours a day under all weather conditions; 

3. The quantities available, the cost and 
effectiveness of the various tactical aircraft 
being used in South Vietnam today; 

4. The adequacy of Maison and communi- 
cations between the air forces and the ground 
forces in Vietnam; : 

5. The adequacy of existing logistic and 
support facilities for tactical aircraft in Viet- 
nam; 

6. The development of new tactics and 
techniques for close air support; 

7. Whether any progress has been made in 
developing and producing a new type air- 
craft for close air support in limited war 
situations; 

8. The adequacy of our training environ- 
ment to simulate conditions such as those 
found in Vietnam. 

For the purpose of the subcommittee dur- 
ing these investigations we have adopted the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff definition of close air 
support: “Air action against hostile targets 
which are in close proximity to friendly 


forces and which require detailed integra- 


tion of each air mission with the fire and 
movement of those forces.” 

I believe that these hearings have a sig- 
nificance beyond our current confrontation 
in Vietnam. As we look at the globe we can 
see over much of its land surface other 
peoples who must be considered amendable 
to Communist propaganda, to Communist 
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subversion, to Communist terror. We see 
people who remain hungry, who remain ill 
clothed, ill housed, and uneducated. We 
can see at the outset that no amount of 
military power of any kind is the answer to 
their problems. We would be blind indeed, 
however, if we could not also see, as we see 
in Vietnam, that no government can attack 
and solve these problems when it is the 
steady victim of armed terror and armed 
insurrection aimed not at the solution of 
the people's problems, but at the domina- 
tion of the people themselves. As we look 
at the globe we also find countless other 
areas where not only the economic and so- 
cial problems are the same as those in Viet- 
nam, but where the geography is the same. 
We find countless regions where smal! bands 
of armed guerrillas can operate effectively in 
jungles, as the Vietcong do in Vietnam, as 
Castro did in Cuba, and as is being done on 
the continents of Africa and South America 
today. 

The question before us is, having been 
forewarned, have we adequately forearmed 
ourselves? Have we used too much of our 
resources in preparing for the kind of war- 
fare which Khrushchev has described as in- 
tolerable, and not enough of our resources in 
preparing for the kind of warfare he de- 
seribed as inevitable? 

These hearings will of necessity be held 
almost exclusively in executive session. They 
will not be accompanied by spectacular press 
releases, nor will any of the issues to which 
we direct our attention be prejudged, It is 
our purpose to study and, if we can, to help 
solve them. We are starting our hearings 
not with the testimony of planners in the 
Pentagon, who would tell us how our system 
should work; we are starting our testimony 
instead with witnesses who have been on the 
firing line in Vietnam and can tell us how it 
does work. Today we will hear witnesses 
who have been on the ground, and who have 
needed air support; tomorrow we will hear 
those who have been in the air and have 
tried to provide it. It is obvious that any 
weaknesses in our system of close air support 
have not proved fatal to those whom we will 
hear from, What others who called for air 
support and falled to receive it might have 
testified we can never know. In future ses- 
sions we will hear from the men who plan 
our tactics, procure and manufacture our 
planes, and train our pilots. We will visit 
the bases and places where these activities 
are conducted. 


I say to each of the witnesses that before 
we can help you, you will have to be candid 
with us. I enjoin each of the witnesses to 
speak freely and in his own words, to give 
an account of his personal combat experi- 
ences in Vietnam during which close air 
support was requested. We are particularly 
interested in your personal evaluation of 
what happened, or what should haye hap- 
pened. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office 
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Handicapped Postal Employee in West 
Virginia Recovers Through Positive 
Therapy—John W. Fisher Fulfills the 
Faith—Works in Fairmont Serving Peo- 
ple— Thousands of Persons Restored 
in State to Gainful Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, the 
handicapped provide an invaluable serv- 
ice to our society and a most enlighten- 
ing story was recently related to me. 
A. E. Newton, dedicated Regional Di- 
rector of the Post Office Department, vis- 
ited West Virginia and returned with the 
“Story of a Handshake.” 

Mr. Newton was greeting employees 
in the workroom floor of the post office 
in Fairmont and shook hands with John 
W. Fisher, a 43-year-old letter carrier. 
Seeing Mr. Fisher’s disability, Mr. New- 
ton asked Postmaster Harry C. Louden 
about Fisher and was told that the dis- 
ability stemmed from rheumatoid arthri- 
tis. The inspiring story of Fisher’s cour- 
age and perseverance in overcoming this 
obstacle was printed in the October is- 
sue of Performance, published by the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. 

Mr. Newton will be privileged to pre- 
sent Superior Achievement Certificates 
to both Mr. Fisher and Postmaster Lou- 
den for the combined understanding 
which exists between these two men. 

The cooperation of my fellow West Vir- 
ginians, as sensed by a postal official, 
causes me to state that the challenges 
that confront us today are the result of 
rapid changes in the last decade, and 
even in the last few months, which have 
resulted in momentous alterations in the 
pattern of American life. Significant of 
these has been the growing sensitivity of 
our society to the problems of the aged, 
the unemployed youth, and the handi- 
capped citizens in our communities. We 
are moving closer to the conviction that 
the claims of the handicapped are not an 
appeal for mere aid but for justice and 
equality—for the right to live a full and 
constructive life within the limits of 
one’s own potentialities. This, we owe 
to handicapped persons, not because of 
their difficulties but because of the es- 
sential humaneness which bind all of us 
together. 

I am deeply involved in programs for 
handicapped workers, especially the 
blind persons, who fill so many jobs in 
our economic structure. 

Statewide, the division of vocational 
rehabilitation aided a record 3,913 physi- 
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cally and mentally handicapped men and 
women into remunerative employment, 
an increase of 38 over fiscal 1964. On 
the State level there were 11,556 referrals 
for an increase of 256 and 6,104 persons 
accepted for an increase of 41. 

John Galsworthy said: 

Restoration is at least as much a matter of 
spirit as of body * * * to heal the one with- 
out the other is impossible. If a man's mind, 
courage, and interest be enlisted in the cause 
of his own salvation, healing goes on apace, 
the sufferer is remade; if not, no mere surgi- 
cal wonders, no careful nursing, will avail to 
make a man of him again. 


John Fisher possesses that spirit so es- 
sential to the making of a man; men and 
women generally can be the better for 
his example. 

Mr. President, I ask, therefore, unani- 
mous consent that the article in Per- 
formance be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POSITIVE THERAPY 

An official of the Washington regional 
office of the Post Office Department, F. Alvin 
Webb, is the source of an inspirational story 
that concerns two men who combined under- 
standing, courage, and preseverance to meet 
and defeat an overwh challenge. 

Early in 1960, John W. Fisher, 43-year-old 
carrier of the Fairmont, W. Va., Post Office, 
developed rheumatoid arthritis. The disease 
developed rapidly. The joints in his hands, 
legs, and feet continued to swell painfully 
until he was forced to apply for disability 
retirement just before Christmas that same 

ear. 
á During the ensuing months, Fairmont’s 
postmaster, Harry C. Louden, was a constant 
. Through 


feel that he was still an integral part of the 
postal service. The postmaster continually 
assured his former employee that he was 
needed, that his Job was waiting. 

This positive therapy on the part of the 
postmaster was one of the major factors that 
caused Fisher toward the end of 1963 to start 
thinking about a request for reinstatement. 
However, due to the approaching winter and 
the need for surgery on his hands, he delayed 
his request. 

Early in the spring of 1964, Fisher with the 
postmaster’s concurrence, was permitted to 
walk with the carrier; in fact, he was given 
a carrier's satchel so he would feel at home. 
At first these walks were agony; however, 
with the postmaster’s reassurance, the dis- 
tance lengthened to where he walked the 
entire route. In the satchel he carried out- 
of-date magazines, gradually increasing the 
weight until he was g the maximum. 
He continued to follow this route until he 
walked every city route in Fairmont with a 
full Joad. 

In September 1964 John W. Fisher passed 
a physical examination completely satisfy- 
ing civil service requirements for postal em- 
ployment. The next month he was formally 
reinstated as carrier at the Fairmont Post 
Office—iess than 4 years after he was declared 
totally disabled, with all the despondency 
and despair that accompanies such a pro- 
nouncement. 


Trinity River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, the Trin- 
ity River Basin project, by any standard, 
is a huge undertaking. It is enormous 
in size, cost, vision, ambition, benefit, and 
merit. When completed, it will have cost 
$1 billion and will be a fitting comple- 
ment to the many other greatly meritori- 
ous and costly, multimillion-dollar proj- 
ects which in our time have become a 
measure of our Nation’s greatness, I 
refer to the Arkansas River, Puget Sound, 
the Missouri River, the Intracoastal 
Canal, the Mississippi River, the Cross 
Florida Canal, New York Harbor, and 
Many others of which we can be and are 
justly proud. 

I suppose, Mr. Speaker, if there is 
anything more tempting to a Member of 
Congress than voting for a public works 
project in his own district, it is the temp- 
tation to vote against a public works 
project in the other Member's district. 
Yet, yielding to either temptation would 
be irrational and destructive of the Na- 
tion’s well-being if our judgments were 
not based strictly on the question of the 
merits of each individual public works 
Project. It is with this in mind that I 
wish to examine the Trinity River Basin 
project. 

This great river basin encompasses 
some 17,845 square miles of land and 
stretches some 360 miles from above 
Fort Worth, past Dallas, Corsicana, Pal- 
estine, and Liberty on down to the gulf 
coast near Houston. The basin is more 
than 100 miles wide above Fort Worth 
and furnishes livelihood and residence 
to 3 percent of the total population of 
our country. It has more people than 
are to be found in any one of 32 States 
of the United States. 

The potential of the Trinity River 
Basin has long been recognized by the 
people of this great area as well as the 
people of the Nation. There are pres- 
ently seven Corps of Engineers projects 
in various stages of planning and con- 
struction—four completed, two under 
construction, and one in planning stage; 
several local flood-protection projects 
are in existence, and quite a few others 
have been authorized. State, local, and 
private funds in the amount of $500 mil- 
lion have been spent or will be spent— 
$269 million spent, and $256 million 
pledged to be spent by reliable State, 
local, and private sources. Mr. Speak- 
er, if there is anything that would dis- 
tinguish this great project from the 
other great projects throughout our 
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country, it would be the investment of 
such large sums of State, local, and pri- 
vate funds. 

The Trinity River Basin project is a 
great and worthwhile project. Like all 
meritorious public works projects, it is 
an investment in the future of our great 
Nation; and, more important, it is an 
expression of the confidence we have in 
ourselves and the future of our country. 


The Development of Brazilian Potential— 
Clayton Willis Writes in the San An- 
tonio Light of Brazilian Roadbuilding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the future of this Nation is largely de- 
pendent on the prosperous development 
of our neighbors, and it has been the 
policy of this Nation to share our knowl- 
edge and abilities with our neighboring 
countries of the Western Hemisphere to 
assist them in developing their potential 
resources. 

The country of Brazil has recently un- 
dergone a transition in building roads 
over their massive territory which will 
open up their potential riches to de- 
velopment and utilization. The story of 
this recent event was recently written 
by Mr. Clayton Willis, of the Hearst 
newspapers, and the article appeared in 
the San Antonio Light of Sunday, Au- 
gust 8, 1965. 

To illustrate this encouraging develop- 
ment of one of our fellow countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BULLDOZER BATTLEÆ—BRAZI JUNGLE LOSING 
(By Clayton Willis) 

Inch by sweaty inch, the most significant 
story in recent South American history is 
developing in the jungles of Brazil, 

There a 1,900-mile road is being built link- 
ing the east and west coasts of that conti- 
nent. 

The new road begins at the nation’s inland 
capital, Brasilia. which is already linked to 
Rio de Janeiro, 600 miles away on the Atlan- 
tio coast. 

The new highway proceeds to Rio Branco, 
the capital of Acre Territory with a popula- 
tion of 50,000. Rio Branco is 175 miles east 
of Peru and 60 miles north of landlocked 
Bolivia. 

From there it will Join Peru links to the 
Pan American highway running along the 
Pacific coast. 

The road is cutting through the state of 
Mato Grosso, rich in manganese, iron ore, 
gold, diamonds, and rubber. The only trans- 
Lubec ag arnt AFAA ANO DOR DAR DAAN 
airplane or riverboat. But now bulldozers 
are pushing aside jungle and penetrating 
farther into the great green heartland 
Brazil, 

One of the purposes of the road is to make 
the country more cohesive, to cut down diffi- 
culties in communication. 
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Brazil hopes economic activity will develop 
along the road such as the accompanying 
construction of the Rio de Janeiro-Brasilia 
road. Feeder farmer-to-market roads can 
link up to the new highway, too. 

At the present time, it is possible to go the 
full length of the route with an auto with 
four-wheel drive. The breakdown: 

You can drive from Brasilia to Goiania on 
a paved highway, the first stretch of the 650 
miles from Brasilia to Cuiaba; much of the 
rest is dirt. 

In the next 940 miles from Culaba to Porto 
Velho, a $600,000 improvement program is 
underway. Much of this is all weather. 

The 315-mile stretch from Porto Velho to 
Rio Branco is mostly under construction. 
The government has appropriated $8,700,000 
to build it. Half of it is all weather, the rest 
parse only with four-wheel drive. 

Brazilian link, to the border 
Goat y Chom As Bul is in the planning 
stage. The same is true from there to the 
Peruvian border town, Pucallpa. 

Peru's road-conscious President Belaunde 
Terry is planning to construct a road from 
Pucallpa to join the general highway system 
of Peruvian highways which links with the 
coastal Pan American Highway. The Peru- 
vian Army is already at work on the road. 

The ambitious project can open up some 
of the most potentially rich areas in the 
world. It is long overdue, but at last it Is 
happening. 

Now that this great land mass is being 
opened up, perhaps a road will be built from 
interior Colombia to Leticia, Colombia, on 
the Amazon River. This would give Co- 
lombia an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
open up vast areas of potentially mineral- 
rich jungle. 


L.B.J.’s Accent on Peace Alarms Allies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
call the attention of the House to a re- 
cent column by Edgar Ansel Mowrer of 
the Bell-McClure syndicate. While not- 
ing the difficulties facing the President, 
Mr. Mowrer suggests that L.B.J.'s frantic 
rush toward peace could lead to the very 
war he hopes to avoid. I ask unanimous 
consent to have Mr, Mowrer's column 
reprinted here. 

The article follows: 

JOHNSON'S ACCENT ON Pracx Ams Fox, 

ALARMS ALLIES 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

This is a baffling world for a politician like 
LBJ. who became President in the noble 
hope of creating the Great Society of 
America, 

He has recently revealed his distress. Even 
while he was having to order more young 
Americans to Vietnam, get ready to meet a 
possible Red Chinese aggression in the Far 
East, try to reconcile pro-Communists and 
anti-Communists in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, seek to avert a second Cuba in any one 
of half a dozen other Latin American coun- 
tries, end the Indian-Pakistani war, plan 
what to do should Sukarno step up armed 
aggression against Singapore or Malaysia, 
keep a stern eye on Nasser and Tito and 
make sure that the Chicoms don’t pull a 
fast one in Africa—our President revealed 
his chagrin: 

“Peace, peace—that simple little five-letter 
word—is the most important word in the 
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English language to us at this time.” 

Well, maybe so. Even though Dr. Leonard 
A. Sagan, after a 3-year study, has just re- 
vealed that at Hiroshima, the genetic effects 
of radiation were not nearly so bad as had 
been affirmed by nuclear pacifists, lots of 
decent people say amen to L.BJ. President 
Kennedy would surely have done, as Soren- 
sen’s recent revelations testify. 

But would—to name just a few past Presi- 
dents—Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Woodrow Wilson or Harry S. Truman 
agree with Lyndon Johnson? 

Personally I doubt It. My feeling is that 
to such characters, freedom, justice, convic- 
tion any—yes—righteousness were words for 
any one of which they would, if necessary, 
have faced the risk of destruction. 

MAKES PATRIOTS PATHETIC 

For if peace were the most important word 
in the English , then the “better- 
Red-than-dead” White House picketers and 
the cynical young Americans who rush into 
matrimony rather than fight for their coun- 
try are merely normal. Patrick Henry was 
just a big-mouthed jackass and Nathan Hale 
and Don't give up the ship” Lawrence needed 
a psychiatrist. 

If justice comes after peace, then the 
American revolutionary heroes, Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, and Tom Paine were 
nothing but traitors to Britain; whether 


-eelf-seeking or misled does not matter. 


Without an unswerving belief in princi- 
ple—without conviction (“as God gives us 
to see the right“) —- Abraham Lincoln would 
never, however sadly have ordered his Armed 
Forces to preserve the Union. He would not 
have permitted Grant and Sherman to deva- 
state Virginia and Georgia in order to bring 
the Southern Rebels to terms. 

Righteousness only supported those aboli- 
tionists whose dream of the equality of all 
Americans, regardless of color, is only now 
coming to fruition. Conviction inspired 
Woodrow Wilson to enter a war which he ab- 
horred as much as any pacifist. 

But why go on? Unless the finest human 
beings had put freedom, justice, conviction, 
and righteousness ahead of peace, human 
beings would have lived as rabbits, guinea 
pigs, or ground hogs, or perhaps as the do- 
mestic servants of the larger apes. 

Yes, I hear the objections of the nuclear 
pacifists: “All that was before the advent of 
the nuclear bomb. Now the preservation of 
the entire race is at stake. Peace is essen- 
tial lf mankind is to survive.” 

Maybe so, although many of the best in- 
formed deny that a nuclear war would kill 
more than a fraction of the human race. 


COURAGE INDISPENSABLE 


But if it could? What kind of human race 
is worth preserving? Any kind? A race of 
boys who marry to escape personal risk? Or 
only a mankind that moves not toward less 
but toward ever greater courage? For while 
not perhaps the greatest, courage is the in- 
dispensable ally of all other virtues. Without 
it, the human race would not long even 
survive. 

Moreover, one thing is certain, a people 
that puts peace ahead of freedom will soon 
succumb to an adversary whose rulers règ- 
ularly raise the price of peace under threat 
of war. 

Already our European allies doubt that the 
United States would wage nuclear war to 
save their freedom. Why should they not 
doubt? Ex-President Kennedy began his 
presidential career with the bold promise: 
“We shall never negotiate out of fear!” And 
then went on to negotiate with Khrushchey 
and permit Castro to remain in Cuba out of 
fear of war. 


For this reason I feel that in telling the 


ident Johnson slipped. 
Vietcong defy him in the belief that sooner 
or later he will back down? 
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Willy-nilly (and rather willy than nilly), 
L.B.J. is the President of the only effective 


The Air Shuttle Service Between Washing- 
ton and New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, last 


on its now famous air shuttle between 
Washington and New York on a number 
of its flights, and by November will have 
Electras flying all first sections of the 
air shuttle between both Washington 
and New York, and New York and 
Boston. 

This substantial public service to 
American travelers between Washington, 
New York, and Boston has been recog- 
nized and praised by the mayor of New 
York City, Robert F. Wagner, who issued 
a proclamation declaring last Friday, 
September 17, as “Air Shuttle Day.” 

The proclamation is of such signifi- 
cance to Federal agencies and certain 
congressional committees that I would 
like to draw it to the attention of my 
colleagues as a major statement on the 
value of high density air transportation 
in the great population area of America. 
I ask unanimous consent to include the 
proclamation in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the city of New York has for 300 
years been a principal port of entry for the 
colonization and subsequent development of 
what is now the United States of America; 
and 

Whereas Eastern Air Lines, through a pre- 
decessor company known as Eastern Air 
Transport, pioneered commercial air trans- 
portation of both mail and passengers to this 
city; and 

Whereas a significant part of this service 
to the community has been represented by 
Eastern Air Lines “Air Shuttle” hourly- 
every-hour flights between LaGuardia Air- 
port and the neighborhood cities of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Boston, Mass., now in its 
fifth year of operation; and 

Whereas this “Air Shuttle” service is to be 
further improved on September 17 when jet- 
powered Electra aircraft will be introduced: 
Now, therefore, I, Robert F. Wagner, Mayor 
of the city of New York, do hereby proclaim 
Friday, September 17, 1965, as “Air Shuttle 
Day“ in New York City, and recommend to 
our citizens the safe, dependable, and ever- 
expanding service Eastern Air Lines has pro- 
vided for our community. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the city of 
New York to be affixed. 

[SEAL] ROBERT F. WAGNER, 

Mayor, the City of New York. 
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Home Rule Issues 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursiay, September 23, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
September 16, 1965, edition of the Char- 
lotte Observer, Charlotte, N.C., had an 
editorial entitled “Nation’s Capital De- 
serves Its Home Rule Opportunity.” 

In the editorial the editor of the Ob- 
server discussed my position with refer- 
ence to the whole so-called home rule 
issue. I wrote the editòr of the Observer 
on September 20, 1965, making my posi- 
tion clear with reference to the points 
raised in his editorial. 

With the thought that my colleagues 
in the House might be interested in 
reading it, I request that the Observer 
editorial of September 16, 1965, be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
together with my letter of September 
20, 1965, to the editor of the Observer. 

The editorial and letter follow: 
Narrox's CaPrraL DESERVES Irs Home RULE 

OPPORTUNITY 


Grassroots opposition to a system of home 
rule in the District of Columbia is not sur- 
prising in view of the one-sided information 
or misinformation that is being disseminated. 

Home-rule legislation now before Congress 
may need several changes. There will have 
to be a reconciliation of differences between 
Senate and House bills on the subject. But 
there is no real evidence that the legislation 
is unconstitutional. Neither does it set any 

precedent. 

All “home rule” amounts to is that the 
residents of the District of Columbia will 
receive the local citizenship privileges that 
we in other communities take for granted. 

Special arrangements will have to be made 
for payments from the Federal Government 
because it owns 43 percent of the city’s land 
area. Fifty-four percent of Washington's 
total acreage is tax-exempt. But the Federal 
payments anticipated in home rule do not 
amount to direct ad valorem taxation. 
Furthermore, the formula for Federal pay- 
ments is tied in with local tax collections so 
that Washingtonians could never collect more 
money from Uncle Sam without contributing 
more personally. 

HISTORICAL PRECEDENT 


The suggestion that Congress is about to 
do something the Pounding Fathers wanted 
to avoid is disproved by history. The District 
of Columbia had local self-government from 
1802 until 1874 when an influx of newly freed 
slaves from the South resulted in economic 
stresses and created friction between the 
city and the Congress. 

The real precedent being dealt with is that 
of Congress having denied the people of the 
District the right to elect their own officials 
for the past 90 years. 

Beyond that, James Madison’s explanation 
(The Federalist, No. 43, 1788) of the consti- 
tutional clause providing for a District of 
Columbia is this: 

“A municipal legislature for local pur- 
poses, derived from their own suffrages, will 
of course be allowed them.” 

The fundamental reason for returning 
home rule to District residents, aside from 
the democratic principle involved, is that 
Congress has not in many years been faithful 
enough in its stewardship. Scores of local 
problems have languished, or suffered from 
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too little attention, because Congressmen as 
a group and the House District Committee 
in particular realized that it cost them little, 
and even benefited them in some respects, to 
be miserly or tardy where appropriations for 
the District were concerned. 

More than that, the House District Com- 
mittee was for too long dominated by the 
kind of Southern Congressman who hesi- 
tated to turn his hand constructively to the 
problems of a city whose Negro population 
was growing every year. 

CHANGE TOO LATE 


The impetus of racial change in the last 
decade has brought some improvement. For 
example, Representative Basu L. WHITENER 
of North Carolina, a member of the District 
Committee, has at last gained approval of a 
bobtalled subway system for the District. 
But the change of direction is too little and 
too late. 

WHEHITENER himself warned in 1964, when 
the first subway bill was defeated, that home 
rule was sure to come if Congress didn't 
start taking a more realistic view of Wash- 
ington’s urban problems. This procrastina- 
tion has been a mixed bag of apathy, polit- 
ical expediency, race prejudice and unwill- 
ingness to surrender personal power over the 
District's affairs. 

The time is past.for the other way, tradi- 
tionally and politically the more American 
way, to be given a try in the Nation's capital. 
As Representative Epwarap P. BOLAND of 
Massachusetts said of Wurrner before the 
subway was finally approved, The gentleman 
rises to the more noble position of doing 
what should be done for the Nation’s 
Capital.” 

But even WRTTN ER. in a Sunday night tele- 
vision appearance in Charlotte, appeared to 
be trying to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for his more apathetic brethren. The 
Gastonia Congressman may be intellectually 
persuaded that Congress can do a better job 
of governing the District through three Com- 
missioners than the people themselves can 
do. He may also be persuaded that the Con- 
stitution forbids home rule for Washington, 
But this does not justify ignoring the very 
sound arguments on the other side. Neither 
does it excuse the implication that there are 
not reasonable taxation controls where Fed- 
eral property is concerned. 

In other words, the televised explanation 
of home rule for Washington was woefully 
inadequate and incomplete. For want of a 
devil's advocate on that occasion, here are 
some additional facts: 

Both the Democratic and Republican na- 
tional platforms in 1964 endorsed home rule 
for Washington. This would end the spec- 
tacle of to act as Washing- 
ton’s city council and the President as its 
mayor. 

Washington has serious tax problems. Its 
fiscal shortcomings are due to an inadequate 
tax rate, and the loss is not entirely made up 
by Federal contributions to the city. This 
contribution is now running about $37.5 
million a year, so it is specious to argue 
that the rest of the country would be “taxed 
without representation” for Washington's 
benefit. 

Washington now has more than 800,000 
residents, and Metropolitan Washington is 
growing faster than any other metropolitan 
area in the country. Now ninth in size 
among U.S. cities, Washington's ability to 
provide local services is limited because the 
Federal Government Is its biggest industry 
and is not directly taxable. Furthermore, 
the city cannot expand and add to its tax 
base because its boundaries are fixed. 

Sonon in Ana other local services are suffer- 
ing under the present sloppily mismanaged 
system. (In 1963, somebody fixed 15,000 
traffic tickets in Washington, or 7 percent of 
all that were written.) The board of trade 
has opposed home rule because the low tax 
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rate favors business interests in the Central 
City and because it gets along well with the 
House District Committee. 

The Federal Government will make an an- 
nual payment to the District of Columbia in 
lieu of taxes. This will be based on a spe- 
cific formula not subject to annual con- 
gressional approval, thus less subject to po- 
litical manipulation. In the Senate version 
of the bill, the mayor of Washington would 
transmit the request to the Treasury every 
January. The Treasury would forward this 
to the Administrator for General Services. 
The GSA would determine if the request was 
based upon “a reasonable and fair assess- 
ment of real and personal property of the 
United States” and would certify it for pay- 
ment if he found this to be true. Parks, 
monuments, museums and the like would 
not be included in the Federal payment for- 
mula. Obviously, where Federal buildings 
and land occupy 43 percent of the city’s 
area, some kind of assessment guidelines 
would have to be used to carry out the 
formula. 

ADVISORY RULING 
President Johnson, in a letter September 
ttee Chairman JOHN L. 


Justice Department has ruled that the pay- 
ment formula does not permit the city to tax 
property and “does not impose an 
unconstitutional delegation of the appro- 
priation power of Congress.” 

Congress would retain power to initiate its 
own District legislation. It could also re- 
voke or amend city council legislation. The 
President could veto city legislation if it 
“adversely affects a Federal interest.” 

The home rule bill passed by the Senate 
would provide for a city council of 19 mem- 
bers, of which 5 would be elected at large and 
14 by wards, Each political party would 
be limited to three candidates for the at-large 
seats In order to assure minority representa- 
tion. The Senate bill also provides for an 
elected school board; it would be appointive 
under the House bill. There is no provision 
for the school board to levy its own tax 
supplement. 

Hatch Act objections to home rule are 
worthy of congressional consideration and 
debate. Since the act forbids Federal em- 
ployee participation, other than voting, in 

elections, the nearly one-fourth of 

all District residents who hold Federal jobs 

are affected. The home rule plan anticipates 

that such partisan participation will still be 

forbidden in Federal elections, but that local 

election participation will not be forbidden. 
UNDULY ALARMED 

In view of all this, the national electorate 
is alarmed unduly when it hears talk to the 
effect that the people of Washington are 
getting ready to take over our national 
shrines and monuments and the seat of our 
Federal Government. 

As an alternate to the bill backed by the 
administration, the House District Commit- 
tee has hurriedly brought out legislation that 
would offer to the State of Maryland all of 
the District except the old Federal City of 
Washington as it existed from 1791 to 1871. 
In case of Maryland's rejection of the offer, 
the voters of the rejected area would hold a 
referendum on drawing a home rule charter. 

Aside from the fact that this offers Mary- 
land the most rundown and, to local gov- 
ernment, the most costly of the 
District, this bill is in the legislative tradi- 
tion of the House District Committee—too 
little and too late. 

The changing pattern of power in Con- 
gress and the changing needs of urban Wash- 
ington are met now in an hour that is already 
late. It may be a long time before a home- 
ruled Washington becomes the “living ex- 
pression of the highest ideals of democratic 
government” that President Johnson envi- 
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sions, but the people of Washington deserve 
the opportunity to make it so. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C, September 20, 1965. 


EDITOR, 
The Charlotte Observer, 
Charlotte, NC. 

Deak Sm: Your editorial, entitled Na- 
tion's Capital Deserves Its Home Rule Op- 
portunity” of September 16, 1965, has just 
been brought to my attention. I believe 
that your editorial requires an answer in 
view of some of the positions stated therein. 

First, may I thank you for your kind ref- 
erences to my efforts to make the Nation's 
Capital a city of which all American people 
may be proud. Since it is the Capital of all 
the people of the Nation, it has a peculiar 
status. Each citizen and every Member of 
Congress should look upon it with a different 
view from that which he takes of any other 
city in the Nation. 

I believe that the best rebuttal to the 
position taken in your editorial is found in 
the words of the late President William How- 
ard Taft in a message to the Congress in 
1912, which said, in part, the following: 

“From time to time there is considerable 
agitation in Washington in favor of grant- 
ing the citizens of the city the franchise 
and constituting an elective government. I 
am strongly opposed to this change. The 
history of W. discloses a number 
of experiments of this kind, which have al- 
ways been abandoned as unsatisfactory. 
The truth is this is a city governed by a 
popular body, to wit, the Congress of the 
United States, selected from the people of 
the United States, who own Washington. 
The people who come here to live do so with 
the knowledge of the origin of the city and 
the restrictions, and therefore voluntarily 
give up the privilege of living in a munic- 
ipality governed by popular vote. Wash- 
ington is so unique in its origin and in its 
use for housing and localizing the sovereignty 
of the Nation that the people who live here 
must regard its character and must 
be content to subject themselves to the 
control of a body selected by all the people 
of the Nation. I agree that there are 
certain inconveniences growing out of the 
government of a city by a national legisla- 
ture like Congress, and it would perhaps be 
possible to lessen these by the delegation 
by Congress to the District Commissioners 
of greater legislative power for the enact- 
ment of local laws than they now possess, 
especially those of a police character.” 

Your quotation of James Madison's "Fed-~ 
eralist Papers,“ in which he advocated a 
municipal legislature for local purposes, is 
consistent with the efforts of many home 
Tule advocates to call upon Mr. Madison as 
a supporter of their position, You and they 
fall to consider that whatever Mr. Madison’s 
views may have been those views did not 
prevail In the Constitutional Convention. 
It is well also to note that Madison's “Fed- 
eralist Papers“ were written after the Consti- 
tutional Convention which had adopted 
article I, section 8, clause 17 of the Consti- 
tution providing that Congress shall “exer- 
cise exclusive legislation, in all cases what- 
soever, over such district.” Thus, it will be 
seen that the express language of the Con- 
stitution negates the validity of your posi- 
tion that a provision in the presently pro- 
posed home rule bill, which would provide 
that “the President could veto city legisla- 
tion if it ‘adversely affects a Federal inter- 
est.“ brings the proposal in harmony with 
the Constitution. 

The Constitution does not give to the 
President legislative authority over the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That authority is vested 
exclusively in the Congress. Other provi- 
sions of the Constitution permit the Presi- 
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dent to veto legislation enacted by the 
Congress, but nowhere is it provided that the 
President can exercise the congressional] au- 
thority so clearly set forth in article I of the 
Constitution. 

Your conclusion that “Congress has not 
in many years been faithful enough in its 
stewardship” and that because “Congress- 
men as a group and the House District Com- 
mittee in particular * * have been miserly 
or tardy where appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were concerned” is not sup- 
ported by the record. The following incon- 
trovertible facts given in testimony before 
committees of the Congress by Government 
agencies show the error of your conciusions: 

1. Local expenditures for personal services 
in cities of the United States between 500,000 
and 1,000,000 population show that in 1965 
the District of Columbia spent $166,500,000. 
St. Louis, Mo., a city most like the District 
of Columbia In size, spent only $66,050,000. 
No other city in the category of Washington 
in population spent nearly so much for this 
purpose, 

2. Expenditures per school pupil in aver- 
age daily membership in the public school 
systems of the United States in cities be- 
tween 500,000 and 1,000,000 population for 
the school year 1962-63 were lower than the 
amount of $459 per pupil spent in the 
District of Columbia, with the exception of 
San Francisco, where $516 per pupil was 
spent. 

3. Between 1954 and 1965 the number of 
municipal employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia Increased 47.5 percent. A total of 
9,424 employees were added to the payroll in 
that period, bringing the grand total to 29.- 
242 municipal workers with a gross payroll 
of $192 million, During that time salary 
increases for these people were authorized 
by the Congress in the amount of 38.8 per- 
cent for classified personnel, 49.3 percent for 
police and firemen, 53.1 percent for teachers 
and school officials, and 43.3 percent wage 
board personnel. 

4. The District of Columbia has more em- 
ployees per 1,000 population than any other 
municipal government in the Nation with 
34.5 employees per 1,000 population. St. 
Louis, Mo., a comparable city, has only 12.5 
employees per 1,000 population. 

5. The Federal payment out of direct ap- 
propriations of $37.5 million in 1965 does not 
of itself show the full extent of Federal ex- 
penditures for local purposes in the District 
of Columbia, as your editorial implies, In 
addition to this direct Federal payment, the 
Federal Government made expenditures of 
$133,432,000 in fiscal year 1964, and it is esti- 
mated that in 1965 this amount will be $176,- 
312,000 for services which are essentially local 
in nature and under various programs for 
which States and other municipalities may 
qualify. 

6. The District of Columbia in fiscal year 
1963, the last year for which such informa- 
tion is available, ranked first in the Nation in 
general expenditures among cities of popu- 
lation between 500,000 and 1 million popu- 
lation. 

7. During the 10-year period between 1950 
and 1960 Washington and the District of 
Columbia lost 38,222 in population and was 
not “growing faster than any other metro- 
politan area in the country,” as your edi- 
torial stated. 

8. Your statement that schools “are suf- 
fering under the present sloppily mis- 
managed system” is an attack upon the pres- 
ent system whereby the members of the 
board of education of the District of Colum- 
bia are appointed by the Federal District 
judges in the city. It is difficult to visualize 
that a political type school board member 
under the proposed home rule legislation 
would offer ari improved system of selection 
of these individuals. 
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It is my feeling that the Congress should 
adhere to the clear language of article I of 
the Constitution and continue “to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever” 
over the District of Columbia because of the 
many evidences of the wisdom of our Found- 
ing Fathers in so prescribing. Every citizen 
of the United States has a proprietary in- 
terest in the Nation's Capital. That interest 
should not be diluted by so-called home rule. 

Washington is unlike any other city in the 
Nation, It is our only Federal City, It is 
the only city to which 70 foreign nations send 
representatives, consisting of diplomats and 
10,000 foreign workers in the diplomatic 
service. No other city has as many other 
international groups as does Washington. 
Representatives of foreign news media, for- 
eign students and educators, world business 
leaders, and others make regular pilgrimages 
to Washington and form their opinion of 
the United States in great measure upon 
their observation of the city. Projecting the 
proper image of our Nation to these visitors 
should not be left in the hands of local 
political groups and individuals, 

While I do not quarrel with your paper 
having an opinion differing from mine, I did 
feel. that since you had taken such an in- 
terest in the matter that some of the views of 
those of us who oppose so-called home rule 
for the District of Columbia should be stated 
on your printed page. 

I trust that notwithstanding the length of 
this communication that you will see fit. to 
print its full text. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bast L. WHITENER, 
Member of Congress. 


America the Beautiful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
the Honorable Russell E. Train, who re- 
signed recently as judge of the Tax Court 
of the United States, to become presi- 
dent of the Conseryation Foundation, 
has entered upon his duties. Many of 
us haye known him as a judge since the 
late fifties, or earlier in his posts with 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
or the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In his new position as a national 
leader in the conservation movement, he 
recently made the keynote address at the 
annual meeting of the American For- 
estry Association held jointly with the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs 
at Jackson Lake Lodge, Grand Teton 
National Park, Wyo. 

Conservation, he told his audience in 
that beautiful setting, “is not so much a 
Specific program as it is an attitude to- 
ward one’s environment, a way of look- 
ing at and living in the world around us 
and deeply caring about it.” 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
cost, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record his speech on that occa- 
sion, entitled “America the Beautiful.” 
The Public Printer has estimated the 
Speech to make 344 pages in the RECORD 
at a cost of $364. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Now, today, the goal of natural beauty is 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


Governor Hansen, Mrs. Mauntel, Mr. 
Watzek, Mr. Rockefeller, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is a very special privilege for me to 
speak to you on this occasion. That your 
two great organizations should meet and 
work together in this fashion is a tribute 
to far-sighted leadership and a gratifying 
omen for the future of conservation. 

The theme of this conference and the sub- 
ject of these remarks— America the Beau- 
tiful”—is surely a concept which inspires 
and challenges the imagination, one which is 
fully in keeping with the grandeur of our 
surroundings here in the Grand Tetons. 
The fact that it is our theme, that the very 
idea of beauty should suddenly have become 
an accepted goal of national policy—this is 
& matter of very special significance. 

It -may—and I emphasize the word 

may! — mark the beginning of a new aware- 
ness of their environment on the part of the 
American people and of effective action for 
the Improvement of that environment. 

The President’s message on natural 
beauty, the White House conference on nat- 
ural beauty, followup State conferences, 
meetings such as this, and most especially 
the leadership, interest and deep personal 
commitment of Mrs. Johnson have created 
a truly extraordinary opportunity for con- 
structive conservation accomplishment. 

However, let us clearly understand the 
nature of this opportunity and our role in 
it. 

ACTION NEEDED 

Messages and conferences and themes are 
no substitutes for action. They are vital 
initiatives, but they are not action. Despite 
the theme of this meeting, America will be 
no more beautiful the day we leave than it 
was the day we came here. In the concept 
of “natural beauty” we have been handed a 
Magnificent banner around which to rally 
and under which to march. Where we go 
with that banner—indeed, whether we go 
anywhere at all—that is up to us. 

Since natural beauty is now a major na- 
tional goal, I am going to direct my remarks 
primarily to a consideration of what that 
term does and can mean, realizing at the 
same time that beauty is necessarily sub- 
jective and will mean different things to 
different people—even different things at dif- 
ferent times, 

There has been criticism of the concept 
of “natural beauty” as implying a so-called 
cosmetic approach to conservation. Noth- 
ing can be further from the truth. No one 
could read the President's message to Con- 
gress and not be aware that here was ex- 
pressed a deep concern for the quality of the 
total environment. Likewise, the discussions 
and the recommendations of the White House 
Conference on Natural Beauty considered the 
problem of the American environment in 
breadth and in depth. 

In any event, there is no basis for scorn- 
ing relatively small efforts toward beautifi- 
cation. The planting of flowers to brighten 
the heart of a city may not accomplish an 
environmental revolution, but it may well 
lead to a new awareness of their surroundings 
on the part of many members of the public. 
This can be an important beginning, After 
all, conservation in the broad sense is not 
so much a specific program as it is an attitude 
toward one’s environment, a way of looking 
at and living in the world around us—and 
deeply caring about it. Flowers can lead to 
trees, and trees to public parks, and parks to 
comprehensive planning programs, The very 
scope of such activities, from the small and 
relatively superficial to the comprehensive 
and deeply significant, means that there is 
room for all in this effort. Every citizen can 
become involved, and every citizen can be 
benefited. 

CONSERVATION FOR ALL 


The conservation movement has seemed to 
many to be limited to relatively small groups 
representing rather specialized interests. 
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helping to change this. Men and women who 
never had the foggiest notion of what con- 
servation was all about have found in natural 
beauty something they can understand. 
something they can come to grips with, and 
something which they care about, for them- 
selves and for their children. Just as the 
hunters and fishermen of the Nation, among 
others, have lent grassroots strength to the 
conservation movement over the years, now 
the cause of natural beauty is broadening the 
conservation movement still further. Con- 
servation is being placed where it belongs 
in the hands of all the people. 

It is imperative, therefore, that conserva- 
tionists embrace the goal of natural beauty 
and welcome the new believers it has brought 
to our common cause. 

It is equally imperative that we seek the 
full meaning and significance of this con- 
cept and then articulate it as a guide to ac- 
tion. And, ladies and gentlemen, it is time 
for action. When I read as I did recently 
that visitors to Niagara Falls can now stand 
on the American shore and watch the garbage 
going over the falls, I say to you the honey- 
moon is over. It is time to go to work. 

A basic quality of beauty lies in unity of 
form and function, in a fundamental harm- 
ony of the whole. Taken in combination 
with the word “natural,” I believe this qual- 
ity provides the key to our search for the 
meaning of the phrase. 

We tend to conceive of man and nature as 
separate entities. We talk of nature as if 
we could take it or leave it, as if a concern 
with nature were simply a matter of indi- 
vidual choice. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Like it or not, man and 
mature are inseparable parts of a unified 
whole. Man is part of the natural world, 
fully dependent upon its other constituent 
parts and their interactions, 

Yet, obvious as this seems, the idea of the 
unity of man and nature is foreign to our 
Western tradition, including even our re- 
gious training. Our entire culture teaches 
us that man is dominant, that nature is his 
servant, that the world was created for man's 
exploitation and enjoyment. The conse- 
quences of such a philosophy confront us on 
every hand—from the filth of our rivers to 
the callous annihilation of other forms of 
life on earth. 

The superiority of man over nature and 
his independence from nature—this is no 
easy tradition to change. Yet change it we 
must, or we shall fail in our search for 
natural beauty, for fundamental quality in 
our environment, 

MAN AND NATURE 

Recognizing this essential, inescapable 
unity of man and nature, our goal must be 
to achieve a harmonious working relation- 
ship between the two, a creative, productive 
harmony between the works of man and the 
works of nature. Therein lies true natural 
beauty, and, in that phrase, so described, we 
possess a clear conceptual basis for positive, 
action programs to protect and improve our 
environment. You will note that I have 
included both the protective and the creative 
in that statement, 

Physical man is sustained and nourished 
by the natural world and its processes. You 
and I know that the spirit of man likewise 
finds sustenance and inspiration in that 
world. This essential dependence of man on 
nature being true, it is folly and stupidity 
for man to destroy, to interfere with, or 
deface any part of the natural world without 
compelling reasons. An environment defiled 
by pollution, by the destruction of species, 
and by the proliferation of urban sprawl 
is a discordant environment, the very an- 
tithesis of natural beauty. Such acts and 
conditions are not just unpleasant. They 
strike at the very roots of man. 

Now note that I have not said that nature 
should be inviolate. I do not suggest that 
we turn the earth into some sort of nature 
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preserve, Far from it. 
is here to stay, and he is here to stay not as 
an invader, not as something alien, but as an 
integral part of an evolving world. What I 
do suggest is, first, that we put a stop to the 
kind of planless, mindless destruction of 
nature that one sees at every hand; second, 
that, before we take action to modify the 
natural world, we should understand the 
long-range effects of what we are doing, as 
well as the alternative choices of action 
which are available to us; and, third, when 
we undertake development projects, whether 
in building a new road, laying out a new 
subdivision, creating a new city, or even 
undertaking some large-scale economic de- 
velopment program abroad, that we make a 
determined effort to protect natural features 
and processes and to incorporate them as 
integral parts of the development plan. 

So described, the concept of natural beauty 
projects an image of national purpose whose 
magnitude takes one's breath away. It clear- 
ly fits the insistence of President Johnson in 
his message on natural beauty that “Our 
conservation must not be just the classic 
conservation of protection and development, 
but a creative conservation of restoration and 
innovation.” Under the broad umbrella of 
such a concept of harmony between man and 
nature, we find the logical basis for programs 
that range from litter prevention and road- 
side quality to regional development plan- 
ning and from wildlife and wildland preserva- 
tion to the re-creation of urban environ- 
ments. 

NEW KINDS OF PARK 


The goal of bringing man and nature into 
productive harmony gives us new criteria 
and new insights for the examination of 
long-established programs such as are repre- 
sented by our national parks and national 
forests. In large part, our national parks 
today comprise spectacular natural areas. It 
is right that such areas should be preserved 
in this fashion. However, this concept of a 
national park arose in a day when the great 
majority of the American people still had 
roots In the land, still retained familiarity 
with the natural world. The commonplaces 
of nature were taken for granted, and it was, 
in large part, only the great spectacles of 
nature that excited the public interest. To- 
day, ever-increasing percentages of our peo- 
ple are urbanized, with little or no exposure 
to the outdoors. Today, I suspect that a 
child from the streets of Harlem might find 
wonder and spectacle enough in the unfold- 
ing of a leaf. Perhaps we should create a 
new sort of national park within urban areas 
themselves; again, perhaps outstanding ex- 
amples of rural landscapes should be given 
a type of nationally protected status which 
would at the same time permit continuation 
of their basic agricultural function. 

Indeed, what is critically needed in many 
areas is not so much acquisition and special 
status as simply reasonable protection against 
further development and an assurance of 
continued present use. If I may be permit- 
ted the role of special pleader for a moment, 
I would like to cite one example of what I 
mean. I sail a boat on Chesapeake Bay. As 
is the case with many others in the cruising 
fraternity, I know few boating pleasures 
greater than dropping anchor at the end of 
the day in a quiet unspoiled creek surrounded 
by the trees and fields of a rural landscape. 
This is a pleasure, however, which is rapidly 
becoming nonexistent as available shorelines 
become crowded with houses, maririas, and 
pizza palaces. It would be a wonderful thing, 
if, through acquisition of easements and de- 
velopment rights, the increasing number of 
boating enthusiasts could be assured of un- 
cluttered anchorages at strategic locations 
along our coastal and inland waterways. 

Nor do I believe that we should look en- 
tirely to Government for such programs. 
Many individual landowners, either alone or 
in association with others, would welcome 
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Technological man @the opportunity to exercise private initiatives 


in this regard, given practical legal techni- 
ques and fair tax treatment. I am convinced 
that the whole area of private conservation 
initlatives should be given much more em- 
phasis and much more study. 

The present multiple-use management of 
our great national forests finds ready en- 
dorsement in the concept of harmony be- 
tween man and nature, drawing therefrom 
new support for research, education, and 
outdoor recreation values. Moreover, our 
forests, our parks, and similiar areas must 
not be treated as isolated reserves, but as 
integral parts of the complex economic, 
social, and ecological relationships of much 
larger regions. Even in public education, 
an interpretive program in a national park, 
for example, should be concerned not only 
with providing facts about the park itself, 
but with providing visitors with a new aware- 
ness of and concern for their own home 
surroundings, whether Los Angeles or New 
York, or points in between. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Outdoor recreation becomes a vital part of 
our effort to build a creative relationship 
between man and nature. Pleasurable and 
instructive experience in the out-of-doors on 
a regular basis should be part of our every- 
day life. At the same time, our quest for 
harmony between man and nature demands 
that we take a critical look at recreation 
patterns and particular recreation practices. 
An activity is not necessarily good and 
desirable jus“ because carried on outdoors 
during leisure time. Some forms of out- 
door recreation can be ruinously exploitive 
and destructive of the very natural values 
which we seek to preserve and enhance, and 
with which we should seek to enrich our 
lives. Thus, rather than arbitrarily basing 
outdoor recreation programs and facilities on 
projections of existing patterns of activity, 
we should also give consideration to re- 
directing certain recreation preferences and 
to creating new opportunities and instilling 
new interests. Here is a fruitful area for 
research. 

Particularly, because of the growing public 
pressures on outdoor recreation facilities, we 
should place emphasis on developing new 
recreation resources close to home, even in 
our own backyards, through both public and 
private investment. 

There is considerable discussion of scenic 
highways today, but I believe we must 
approach the proposal with great care. No 
matter how designed, a highway alters the 
natural landscape radically, and, 
to the qualifications I have set out above, 
such alterations should be made only when 
really necessdry and then only with a mini- 
mum of interference with natural values. 
I have no doubt that scenic roads are appro- 
priate under a variety of circumstances. 
Certainly, a highway can be necessary in a 
national park but it is incumbent upon the 
highway planner to give a higher priority 
to maintaining the natural quality of the 
area than to increasing the number and 
speed of the vehicles accommodated at the 
expense of that quality. I am not opposed 
to scenic highways as such, but I have a 
strong feeling that the real function of high- 
ways is to move people and goods from one 
place to another with speed and economy 
rather than unnecessarily to expose the 
landscape. I suspect that I may be more 
practically concerned by the fact that pro- 
grams centered on the construction of physi- 
cal facilities inevitably come under increas- 
ing pressures that relate more closely to the 
distribution of economic benefits than to 
the realization of the values supposedly 
being sought. 

However, let me say that the highways 
this Nation must have to meet the essential 
needs of our society may represent a dra- 
matic opportunity for creative effort to make 
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the natural environment available and fa- 
millar to the largest possible number of 
people in the areas of greatest need. Let us 
adapt the concept of multiple use to our 
public highways. In addition to carrying 
goods and people, let us make their rights- 

of-way a resource for outdoor recreation, for 
open space preservation, for wildlife habitat, 
and for education of the public in those 
values we are discussing here. 

NEW USE FOR HIGHWAYS 


Considering the billions of dollars being 
poured into the Interstate Highway System. 
it would seem the part of wisdom to turn 
our highways to as many advantages as pos- 
sible, It is doubtful whether any other sin- 
gle activity of our civilization has as much 
impact upon the natural landscape, mostly 
adverse. Yet let us suppose that, instead of 
rights-of-way measured in hundreds of feet, 
they became measured, where practical, in 
thousands of feet, that a protected landscape 
extended for perhaps a mile on either side of 
an interstate highway. Let us suppose that, 
in addition to the service areas that are now 
commoplace along our limited access high- 
ways, similar areas were provided for the 
seeker after outdoor recreation and natural 
beauty. Let us suppose further that high- 
ways were paralleled with systems of foot- 
Paths, bicycle paths, and even bridle paths, 
with trails to natural features, with picnic 
grounds, and even campsites. ` Prime agri- 
cultural land could be protected as such, 
Communities along the edge of such areas 
would have direct access to them, and, in- 
deed, their greatest value could well lie, not 
in their use by the interstate traveler, but as 
a natural resource for local peoples and com- 
munities. The possibilities of such a 
program stagger the imagination. Instead 
of highways representing technology at war 
with nature, they would become cores of 
ribbons of green that might comprise an 
interstate system of outdoor areas, linking 
community with community, urban area 
with urban area, people with people. Here, 
indeed, would be an imaginative effort to 
bring the works of man and of nature into 
harmony, calling for new concepts in high- 
way design as well as in conservation, posing 
new challenges to the regional and metro- 
politan planner, resulting in a creative mar- 
riage of technology and 

Now let me say that I am not 30 interested 
here in selling a specific program (particu- 
larly one which is transparently but the 
skeleton of an idea) as I am in conveying a 
sense, not only of the urgent necessity for 
conservationists and becoming in- 
volved in the planning and development 
process at every level, but also in providing 
a glimpse of the potential for accomplish- 
ment that is inherent in such involvement. 
We could look forward to the creation oi 
towns and cities where valleys and streams, 
fields and forests, pleasant paths, and simi- 
lar features are an integral part of the urban 
fabric. Perhaps our greatest challenge is to 
design and produce a practical interrelation 
of the values of the natural environment 
with the values of diversity, cultural stimu- 
lation, and creative human communication 
traditionally offered by the urban environ- 
ment. 7 

If man is to live and work and human so- 
clety to evolve in harmony with the natural 
world, a thesis which I have set out as re- 
flecting the true meaning of natural beauty 
and constituting the central goal of modern 
conservation, then we can no longer afford 
to push aside the viewpoint of the conserva- 
tionist and the knowledge of the ecologist as 
somehow being irrelevant to development 
and that cften illusory goal, progress. 

Let it be absolutely clear that ecological 
principles are of yital, practical importance 
to development. We have created dust-bowls 
by our failure to apply those principles. We 
have subjected cities and towns to flood 
disaster, to loss of life and property, by 
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building on flood plains rather than reserving 
such areas for open space or agriculture. 
We have filled swamps and marshland for 
construction or as dumps for the refuse of 
our society, in complete disregard not only 
of their natural beauty, but also of their 
roles as natural reservoirs; water regulators, 
and wildlife havens. Indeed, we create whole 
communities in disregard of the most rudi- 
mentary principles of hydrology and then, 
when the water runs out or runs over, blame 
nature and call upon the Government for 
disaster aid. 


RESOURCE PLANNING 


There is a serious water crisis in the north- 
east today but the problem is not really due 
to a shortage of water but to a shortage of 
planning. We know a great deal today 
about natural resource management. It is 
high time that we apply that knowledge to 
the urben environment and to regional 
planning. 

I give the highest priority to the identifica- 
tion and articulation of ecological principles 
as they relate and apply to practical develop- 
ment programs. There is no doubt that we 
still have much to learn in this regard. We 
need major and continuing research such as 
is being proposed by the international bio- 
logical program to investigate the produc- 
tivity of representative terrestial and aquatic 
communities. Such programs haye major 
long-term significance to the capacity of man 
to sustain himself on earth, and they deserve 
substantial support by Governments and 
private institutions. However, we do not 
have to await further research before putting 
ecological principles to work. We have a 
tremendous store of knowledge now that sim- 
ply needs expressing in forms that are usable 
by economists, engineers, landscape archi- 
tects, and planners generally, and which are 
relevant to their concerns. 

There must be mutual understanding and 
a continuing dialog between all of these 
disciplines. A useful exchange along these 
lines was sponsored by the Conservation 
Foundation last spring when it conducted a 
4-day conference on the subject The Future 
Environments of North America” which 
brought together some 40 leading ecologists, 
economists, geographers, regional planners, 
urban planners, and so forth from the 
United States, Canada, Latin America, and 
England. 

This is not to assert that conservation 
values or ecological principles, however, we 
describe them, should become the over- 
Tiding determinants of policy. What we 
should aim for is to make such values a re- 
spected part of the decisionmaking process, 
to have them weighed in the balance along 
with economic and other criteria. At the 
present time, they are largely overlooked so 
that alternatives supported by ecological 
standards are simply not made available to 
decisionmakers. 

I do not for a moment mean to imply that 
ecology is necessarily at war with economics, 
that the one is always a clear alternative 
to the other. Clearly, this is not so. While 
I seriously doubt that we can ever put mean- 
ingful dollar values on such things as the 
survival of a species, a delightful landscape, 
the rise of a trout to the fly, the song of a 
bird, or the stillness of a forest, there are 
many cases where the application of ecolog- 
ical principles makes absolute economic good 
sense. I have already mentioned some of the 
costly results of failing to apply those prin- 
ciples. On the positive side, we all are fa- 
miliar with the real dollar values implicit in 
sound forest management, range manage- 
ment, and wildlife management. There are 
many more. In large-scale real estate de- 
velopment, I am convinced that a plan that 
makes proper provision for open space, that 
protects hillsides from erosion, and streams 
from siltation and pollution will, over the 
long run, produce property values that are 
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substantially higher and more stable than 
one which simply exploits the land for the 
highest immediate cash gain. à 

Just as in the life insurance industry good 
health is recognized as good business, so I 
believe that American industry generally will 
and must come to recognize that a good en- 
vironment is also good business. 

When the achievement of natural beauty, 
conservation, and ecological harmony does 
impose an additional economic cost, the pub- 
uo should not necessarily reject these values. 
I read a newspaper column recently which 
strongly implied that efforts to put over- 
head transmission lines underground should 
be rejected because the cost of power would 
be increased, and that industry should not 
be required to prevent or reduce stream pol- 
lution because the cost of manufactured 

would rise. Following this approach, 
child labor would never have been abolished 
nor a thousand other improvements in our 
way of life achieved. 

When conservation values mean added 
costs, we should acknowledge this frankly, 
estimate the costs as accurately as possible, 
and provide the public and decisionmakers 
with the facts necessary to making intel- 
ligent choices from among the available al- 
ternatives. Conservationists should aspire 
to no greater role in a free society, but this 
is a role to which they are surely entitled. 


COUNCIL PROPOSED 


I propose that the President establish a 
Council of Ecological Advisers, or alterna- 
tively, an interdisciplinary group of environ- 
mental advisers having a strong ecological 
orientation. And let me make it clear that 
I am not just talking about an interdepart- 
mental committee. With one such bold 
stroke, concern for the quality of the en- 
vironment would be given an important new 
status in planning and policymaking at the 
highest level of government. It would give 
ecology a new posture in public affairs, and 
a new sense of responsibility for making its 
knowledge applicable and relevant to the 
practical needs of our day. 

I have spoken of the necessity for chang- 
ing some of our traditional attitudes to- 
ward man’s relationship with nature. If 
we are really to achieve this objective—and 
we must—then something more is needed 
than the conviction of a few determined peo- 
ple, although this is important. Something 
more is needed than government policies, 
although these help. 

Nothing less than a revolution in our edu- 
cational system is required. Our present 
system is built around knowledge of facts 
and how to do things with those facts. In 
this system, the world around us continues 
as an external affair upon which we operate 
successfuly if we simply apply the facts we 
are taught. I believe that those facts and 
our dealings with them need to be conceived 
in different terms. They need to be pre- 
sented so that the student sees himself as 
part of an interdependent, interrelating 
world, not simply as its manipulator. 

We need to revise our teaching, not to alter 
the knowledge we teach, but to present the 
facts in the context of certain important 
relationships so that, as individuals, we come 
to understand our own place in the world 
around us. Stated a different way, we need 
to teach subjects, whether physical sciences, 
social sciences, humanities, or technologies, 
in the context, wherever possible, of man 
interacting with his environment. 

We need to rewrite textbooks, revise en- 
tire curriculums. I am not talking about 
teaching conservation as a specific subject 
but about injecting a new concept of man’s 
relation to his environment into the very 
marrow of our education system, throughout 
all subjects. The Conservation Foundation, 
in cooperation with the U.S. Forest Service, 
is working in this important field at the 
jointly operated Pinchot Institute for Con- 
servation Studies at Milford, Pa. 
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EDUCATION TASK FORCE 


I strongly urge that the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appoint a task force to make studies 
and submit recommendations along these 
lines, 

A week ago today I was sitting on a sand 
dune on the Massachusetts shore without a 
care in the world—well, hardly any cares 
other than this speech. I watched the gulls 
Sweeping overhead and the wind 
the grass on the tops of the dunes and the 
sandpipers feeding along the edge of the sea. 
And as the long Atlantic waves rolled in to 
crest and break in a froth of spray and then 
run up the beach beneath me, I thought 
about our subject, “America the Beautiful.” 
Watching those waves from across the sea, 
aware of the ebb and flow of the tides that 
set the pattern of life around me, it seemed 
to me that any vision of “America the Beau- 
tiful” which excludes the world beyond our 
boundaries is not very realistic. 

Whether we like it or not, we cannot di- 
vide up the environment with neat little 
fences. The pintail duck that files over Wy- 
oming may have nested on the Yukon and 
be headed for wintering grounds in Mexico. 
There are now proposals to send water from 
Canada to southern California. Smog and 
air pollution which we once thought of as 
the problems of particular cities have been 
revealed as continental in scope. Significant 
amounts of DDT are now regularly found in 
the tissue of in the Antarctic. 
Radioactive fallout knows no political boun- 
daries, Probably the richest storehouse of 
natural resources that mankind possesses 
lies in the oceans, common property of the 
world. 

These are but a few examples of the plain 
tot that conservation and natural beauty 
as-I have expressed these concepts cannot be 
the private property or the exclusive con- 
cern of any one nation or people. Whether 
we like it or not, we in the United States 
cannot ignore the enyironment of the rest 
of the world. We are part of it. We have 
recognized this fact in our assistance to 
natural resources development programs 
abroad. The comprehensive development 
program announced by President Johnson 
for the Mekong River Basin of South Vietnam 
is conservation on a truly spectacular scale. 
The virtually uncontrolled erosion of soils 
in Latin America and the progressive de- 
gradation of the human habitat in many 
parts of the world beyond our own borders 
will inevitably, if left unchecked, produce 
human and tensions which will 
threaten the security of this country, no 
matter how beautiful it is. As we sit here 
in these lovely and comfortable surround- 
ings and talk about “America the Beautiful,” 
we are indulging in dangerous self-deluston 
if we forget for a moment the tension, the 
frustration, the hopelessness, the fear, the 
hatred, and the violence such as recently 
erupted in Los Angeles. We cannot be blind 
to similar forces beyond our borders, 


INTERNATIONAL CONSERVATION 


Our responsibility for natural beauty and 
conservation starts at home, of this we can 
be absolutely certain. Our immediate job 
lies in our own backyard, on our own street, 
in our own neighborhood. Nevertheless, we 
cannot escape our interdependence with the 
world environment. Indeed, we have much 
to learn about landscape, open space and 
town planning from other countries. In 
many of these respects, our friends from 
abroad are far ahead of us. By the same 
token, we ourselves have a great opportunity 
for world leadership in producing a truly 
livable environment. Progress toward a 
beautiful America can become a beacon of 
hope to other peoples. 

We should cooperate with the other na- 
tions of the world in efforts to solve the 
common problems of our human environ- 
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ment. There could be few more effective 
bridges to international understanding. 

The United States has failed to join the 
International Union for Conservation of Na- 
ture and Natural Resources, and this is an 
omission which should be speedily corrected. 

The United States should propose an Inter- 
national Conservation Year to provide new 
momentum for progress directed to the qual- 
ity of the environment, Each participating 
country would be summoned thereby to a 
truly national effort to achieve maximum 
conservation results. 

Any discussion here of the environment 
would be pointless unless recognition is given 
the central significance of mere human 
numbers. Programs to produce a beautiful 
America will be meaningless unless popula- 
tion growth can be controlled. In the ab- 
sence of such control, conservation becomes 
a gradually losing battle. It becomes no 
longer a creative effort but simply a fight to 
slow down the rate of environmental de- 
terioration. 

POPULATION POLICY 


Planning for environmental quality in 
America must be developed in close rela- 
tion to a definite population policy. There 
is no such policy today. 

At the outset of these remarks, I stressed 
the fact that the establishment of conserva- 
tion and natural beauty as matters of na- 
tional policy gives no assurance of their ac- 
complishment, that the achievement of these 
goals depends upon action by us. 

Federal conservation programs and Fed- 
eral legislation without citizen follow- 
through are simply lost opportunities. 

We have a Wilderness Act which sets up 
a modest nucleus wilderness preservation 
system. But additions to that system will 
now have to run a gauntlet of local hear- 
ings and positive congressional action. On 
these ‘‘close-to-home” issues, local economic 
interests can now be expected to have greatly 
increased influence. 

We have a Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act which authorizes grants-in-aid to 
help States plan, and acquire, and develop 
lands for outdoor recreation. However, as 
States begin to identify specific areas to be 
acquired, there will be growing opposition 
from those who have other ambitions for 
the areas involved. 

There may soon be amendments to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act which 
will authorize the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
- cation, and Welfare to establish standards of 
water quality on interstate streams, But be- 
fore the Secretary can act each State will be 
given 2 years in which to develop its own 
water quality criteria. We can expect, there- 
fore, if the bill passes, a contest in each State 
between those who want a policy of con- 
tinual upgrading of water quality and those 
who have—or fancy they have a stake in 
protecting the status quo. 

In the field of community development, 
the new Housing Act of 1965 strengthens 
a number of programs designed to improve 
the quality of the urban environment, and 
conservationists have a direct stake in such 
legislation, 

These new programs provide weapons to 
help equalize the contest in specific situa- 
tions. But the weapons are no good unless 
they are used by informed, vigorous, and 
well citizens and public officials 
at the level where the battle is being fought. 


CITIZEN COUNCILS 


I would like to see in every town and ham- 
let in this country a citizens’ conservation 
council. As you know, several States have 
provided a legislative framework for Town 
Conservation Commissions. These have 
been particularly effective in New England 
where the tradition of the town meeting is 
still very much alive. However, there is no 
need to wait on such legislation, which may 
never come, before citizen conservationists 
organize at the local level. I am not talking 
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about a new legal entity, because it is im- 


portant to work through our existing orga- 
nizations, However, D RG oe FKD 


tion group simply assuming 

described, The leadership of such groups 
should be an important part of the town 
conservation councils but only slongside 
representatives of business, the press, the 
churches, the schools, etc. Only thus can be 
achieved a broad base of citizen support and 
citizen action. A good many years ago, 
Henry David Thoreau wrote: 

“It would be worth the while if in each 
town there were a committee appointed to 
see that the beauty of the town received no 
detriment.” 

Let us go home and follow his advice. 

National conservation organizations should 
increase their emphasis on leadership train- 
ing for State and local officials and their 
own members. With the splendid example 
of the meeting of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs so fresh before us, I 
hope that a wide variety of citizen organiza- 
tions will hold intensive workshops on op- 
portunities for citizen action on behalf of 
conservation and natural beauty. The Con- 
servation Foundation stands ready to help 
in this regard. Along the same lines, the 
foundation is expanding its information 
services to help keep citizen leaders informed 
on major developments in conservation and 
natural beauty, and on constructive ways in 
which citizens can contribute to conservation 
objectives. We would welcome suggestions 
that will help us make such programs of 
maximum benefit. 

You and I should be especially concerned 
that current conservation programs which 
emphasize urban environments as much as 
wildlands, wildlife, and traditional conserva- 
tion objectives, do not founder for want of 
unity of support. 

For decades the leadership in conservation 
in the United States has come from a pro- 
phetic and vigorous core, While this leader- 
ship has often been divided between the fol- 
lowers of Gifford Pinchot and multiple use 
and those whose principle interest was in 
preservation, its common concern has usually 
been on this country's great natural areas 
and the resources of those areas. Now we 
are asked to apply the vigor and the expe- 
rience of the traditional conservation move- 
ment to a new set of priorities in which the 
urban environment gets at least equal rank. 
I believe that traditional conservation lead- 
ers have been remarkably responsive to this 
call; indeed many of the programs called for 
by the new conservation were first placed on 
the public agenda by those leaders and their 
organizations. 

But some who are most concerned about 
making a metropolitan America livable— 
perhaps in their desire to emphasize this 
objective—have minimized the interest and 
potential contribution of the traditional con- 
servatlonists. And a few of the conserva- 
tionists have retaliated by dismissing the 
ardent champions of urban American as 
“Johnnies-come-lately.” 

This is a wasteful division of interest 
among natural allies whose resources and 
wisdom ought to be combined to work for 
the single objective of an environment of 
health and beauty, reaching from urban core 
to wildland. 

Urban planners, landscape architects, and 
urban interests generally have much to learn 
from the natural resource disciplines. And 
conservationists have much to teach citizen 
leaders in urban development about tech- 
niques of citizen organizations and of effec- 
tive political action. 

The national leaders of both professional 
and lay organizations interested im urban 
America will do well to seek out the interest 
and support of conservation leadership, as 
political allies, as technical advisors, and as 
members of their boards and councils. 
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And similarly, organizations traditionally 
oriented toward wildlands and rural areas 
can serve their interests and the public good 
by bringing planners, architects, landscape 
architects, country and city officials, and ur- 
ban-orlented citizen groups, among many 
others, into the inner circle of the conserva- 
tion movement. 

PRIVATE INITIATIVE 


One final warning: now that Government 
is 50 heavily committed to conservation goals, 
there may be a tendency on the part of pri- 
vate individuals and organizations to relax 
and let the Government do the job. This 
would be fatal. Private action is absolutely 
imperative in order to put Government pro- 
grams to work, Private initiative is needed 
in order to produce imaginative ideas for 
action. We need innovation, and innovation 
is seldom a strength of Government. 

Basically, I have tried to infuse the con- 
cept of natural beauty with the deep and 
broad cance which I believe the de- 
velopment of a beautiful America requires 
and deserves. To this end, I have suggested 
that we look to a harmonious relationship 
between man and nature as the touchstone 
to creative conservation. 

+ Man and his institutions and his society 
are evolving toward goals we cannot now see. 
However, we may be certain that the environ- 
ment in which we live will play a key role in 
that evolution, perhaps the most important. 

It must be an environment that is healthy, 
joyful, and challenging. It must be char- 
acterized by openness and diversity, because 
in variety of choices and in the freedom to 
make those choices lie the infinite possibili- 
ties of man’s future. 

Man will travel to the moon and the 
planets and probably even to the stars and 
beyond, But man’s most immense journey 
lies among his fellows and within himself. 

An America that is truly “America the 
Beautiful” can be a shining beacon to light 
the way along that journey. 


Los Angeles Times Reveals How Com- 
mittee for an Effective and Durable 
Peace in Asia Started 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, reg- 
ularly there have been appearing adver- 
tisements in leading newspapers of this 
country signed by prominent Americans 
which urge various forms of action in 
connection with Vietnam. All too sel- 
dom do we ever learn who really put 
these committees together, whom they 
represent, and what they are really work- 
ing for. The Los Anggles Times through 
its reporter, Louis Fleming, performed a 
useful public service in doing some origi- 
nal reporting in uncovering that the 
Committee for an Effective and Durable 
Peace in Asia was formed as a result of a 
request by President Johnson. Accord- 
ingly the Washington Post, September 9, 
page 4-A, brief news story, about this 
and the text of the committee advertise- 
ment and list of sponsors may be judged 
more realistically accordingly. I hope 
that other members of the press will show 
initiative in uncovering who really starts 
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these committees, especially if they in- 
volve work that the Congress is engaged 
in. 

The brief news story and committee 
advertisement follow: 

From the Washington Post, Sept. 9, 1965] 

New Yorx.—Arthur Dean, an attorney and 
former diplomat, announced yesterday the 
formation of a blue-ribbon citizens’ commit- 
tee to support President Johnson's policy in 
the Vietnam war. 

The formation of the committee was re- 
quested by the President as an answer to nu- 
merous peace-front groups that have been 
attacking American involvement in Viet- 
nam, according to sources quoted by Louis 
Fleming of the Los Angeles Times. 

The organization, which will be called the 
Committee for an Effective and Durable Peace 
in Asia, consists of 47 prominent people rep- 
resenting both political parties, business, in- 
dustry, and the intellectual community. A 
statement of the committee's policy, plac- 
ing heavy emphasis on the need for a nego- 
tiated settlement within the terms of the 
1954 Geneva Agreement, will be published as 
. in the newspapers in 13 

es. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 9, 1965] 

We cordially invite you to join the Com- 
mittee for an Effective and Durable Peace in 
Asia. The committee's basic purpose is to 
Support President Johnson’s proposals to 
bring about a viable peace in Vietnam and, 
Once peace is brought about, to enlist eco- 
nomic aid for the entire area and to assure 
to the people of South Vietnam their right 
to choose a government of their own, free 
from assassination, threats of violence or 
other forms of intimidation. 

In order to meet the increased aggression 
against South Vietnam and to convince the 
Government of North Vietnam that such 
aggression cannot be successful, it has be- 
Come necessary for the President of the 
United States to increase defense expendi- 
tures and to commit large American forces 
to supplement the forces of the South Viet- 
namese. At the same time the President has 
given ample evidence of his willingness to 
commit the United States to serious negotia- 
tions designed to bring about a cessation of 
bloodshed and Communist aggression. 

The committee believes the President has 
acted rightly and in the national interest in 
taking these steps and that he is entitled to 
the support of the responsible citizens of this 
country. The committee intends to do what 
it can to assist the President to achieve his 
objectives of peace and the ending of 
aggression. 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES OF COMMITTEE FOR 

AN EFFECTIVE AND DURABLE PEACE IN ASIA 

The following principles with respect to 
the problems we are confronting in Vietnam 
have been formulated by the undersigned 
citizens with the hope that they may serve to 
help our Government to bring about a work- 
able, peaceful, political settlement: 

1. The objective of the United States in 
South Vietnam, in accordance with our own 
historic principles and the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, is that its people be 
free from external aggression and from the 
impositions of an outside will by force, sub- 
version or infiltration, so that they may be 
able to shape their own destiny as they 
see fit. 

In common with every free and independ- 
ent people, we believe that the people of 
South Vietnam should haye the right to 
choose their own government and way of life 
through exercise of the principles of self- 
determination. 

2. The United States has no territorial 
ambitions, no desire for bases, no intention 
Of seeking special privileges or creating 
Spheres of influence anywhere in southeast 
Ala. We are presently engaged in a mili- 
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tary effort to bring about peace in southeast 


South by terror, subversion, and outright 


on. 

3. We believe that the North Vietnamese 
effort to take over South Vietnam is a part 
of a wider threat of Communist domination 
and expansion in Asia. This Asian Com- 
munist aggression, if unresisted, will spread 
insecurity, chaos, terror, and uncertainty; it 
will prevent the growth of Asian peace and 
stability essential to our own long-term na- 
tional interests. 

4. We believe that the United States has 
given clear assurances of its intention to 
help the South Vietnamese people to defend 
themselves. We believe that failure to im- 
plement these assurances would have serious 
consequences in Asia and elsewhere. We 
must not equivocate on this support of the 
principle of collective self-defense. For to 
do so would do much to damage the faith 
and resiliency of many small and vulnerable 
nations who rely on us, directly or indirectly, 
in combating Communist aggression. Fur- 
ther, by such equivocation we would en- 
courage similar efforts to extend Commun- 
ism by so-called wars of national liberation 
in other areas of the world. 

5. The committee fully supports the Presl- 
dent's policy of doing no more and no less 
than what is necessary militarily in Vietnam 
to bring about a viable peace. We deplore 
the pain and destruction, the disruption of 
family life, the wasting of human resources, 
and the inevitable casualties. We do not 
wish to destroy North Vietnam. Nor do we 
threaten its existence. 

Yet we feel now that we must take the 
firm and deliberate actions required to end 
aggression and to convince the aggressor 
that he cannot succeed by the use of force. 

6. We urge that every effort be made to 
pursue the path of peace, through uncon- 
ditional discussions, genuine reciprocal acts 
leading to the reduction or cessation of hos- 
tilities, or any other course holding real 
promise for a meaningful political outcome. 
We remain wary of superficial steps which 
might encourage the aggressor in his present 
course and further jeopardize an already 
tormented, beleaguered people. But we be- 
lieve we must stay dedicated unflaggingly to 
the search for an effective peace by non- 
military means. 

7. We particularly urge the faithful use 
of the United Nations in seeking a genuine 
agreement and in assuring its effective Im- 
plementation and continuance. 

8. We support the continued adherence of 
the United States to the essential purposes 
of the 1954 Geneva Accords, In order to stop 
hostilities and provide peaceful settlement. 
If honored, these purposes could result in 
the reestablishment of security in the area 
and could guarantee the independence of 
South Vietnam. Once security in the area 
has been established and the right of all 
peoples of Vietnam to self-determination 
has been adequately assured by all parties, 
there could be a possibility of eventual peace- 
ful reunification of Vietnam through effec- 
tively supervised, genuinely free elections. 

9. We believe that when the aggressor has 
ceased his aggression in the area, and secur- 
ity and safety are returned to the people of 
South Vietnam, there will be no need for the 
presence of American military forces. In- 
deed, we support unequivocally the with- 
drawal of these forces from South Vietnam 
as soon as the South Vietnamese are in a 
position to determine their future without 
external interference, infiltration, intimida- 
tion or threat. i 

10. We want the United States to continue 
to contribute to the elevation of the way of 
life of the people of South Vietnam by vig- 
orously supporting their efforts for political 
and soclal reform. We believe the United 


We support American readiness to 
aid the countries of southeast Asia in their 
joint economic development. We believe in 
leaving the door open for cooperative North 
Vietnamese tion. 

As responsible citizens desiring peace, we 
plan to work in support of these basic prin- 
ciples in all appropriate ways on an inde- 
pendent basis. 

If you are in general agreement with the 
foregoing principles, if you are willing to 
support the President in combating com- 
munism in southeast Asia and in protecting 
the basic principles of U.S. policy in the Far 
East in an effort to bring about an effective, 
workable and durable peace in Asia, we in- 
vite you to join us as a member of the com- 
mittee by filling out and mailing the form 
below. You will be consulted on all basic 
purposes but it is expected that a small ex- 
ecutive committee to act in case of emer- 
gency will be formed. 

COMMITTEE FOR AN EFFECTIVE AND DURABLE 

PEACE IN ASIA 
Arthur H. Dean, chairman 
48 Wall Street, New York, N.Y., 10005 
I support your statement of principles and 


wish to join your committee. You may so 
list me in your literature. 


Arthur H. Dean, chairman, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dean Acheson, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Walter H. Annenberg, Wynnewood, 
Pa. 

Douglas Arant, Birmingham, Ala. 

Nathaniel G. Benchley, Nantuckett, Mass. 

Eugene R. Black, New York, N.Y. 

Robert K. Carr, Oberlin, Ohio. 

W. Prederic Colclough, New York, N.Y. 

James S. Coles, Brunswick, Maine. 

James B. Conant, Princeton, N.J. 

John Cowles, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hardy C. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va. 

C. Douglas Dillon, New York, N.Y. 

Thomas S. Gates, New York, N.Y. 

Roswell L. Gilpatric, New York, N.Y. 

Robert F. Goheen, Princeton, N.J. 

Gabriel Hauge, New York, N.Y. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, Houston, Tex. 

Reed O. Hunt, San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph E. Johnson, New York, N.Y. 

Paul Kayser, Houston, Tex. 

James R. Killian, Jr., Cambridge, Mavs. 

Franklin Lindsay, Lexington, Mass. 

E. Wilson Lyon, Claremont, Calif, 

John J. McOloy, New York, N.Y. 

Robert W. McEwen, Clinton, N-Y. 

Benjamin E. Mays, Atlanta, Ga. 

Andre Meyer, New York, N.Y. 

Milton C. Mumford, New York, N.Y 

Robert D. Murphy, New York, N.Y. 

William B. Murphy, Camden, N.J. 

John W. Nason, Northfield, Minn. 

David Packard, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Eugene Patterson, Atlanta, Ga. 

John A. Perkins, Newark, Del. 

Herman Phleger, San Francisco, Calif, 

Frederic A. Potts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lewis F. Powell, Richmond, Va. 

Lucian W. Pye, Cambridge, Mass. 

Harold Quinton, Los Angeles, Calif. 

David Rockefeller, New York, N.Y. 

Whitney North Seymour, New York, N.Y 

Frank L. Snell, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Robert B. Troutman, Altanta, Ga. 

Jay Taylor, Amarillo, Tex. 

Kenneth T. Young, New York, N.Y. 

Harold Zellerbach, San Francisco, Calif. 
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HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Alabama, recog- 
nizing that good health is basic to every 
other kind of welfare and progress, have 
taken steps to assure the people of the 
State the best in medical facilities. This 
aspect of Alabama was the subject of an 
article appearing in the Birmingham 
News August 22, 1965. 

The article follows: 

HEALTH BELONGS To EVERYBODY 


The medical industry in Alabama is on the 
move. Quality medical care, research and 
education in the State have taken on new 
meanings as dreams of medical greatness 
have become realities, with home base for 
progress at the University of Alabama Medi- 
cal Center in Birmingham. 

Quality medical care, research and educa- 
tion in the State have taken on new mean- 
ings as dreams of medical greatness have be- 
come realities, with home base for progress 
at the University of Alabama Medical Center 
in Birmingham. 

A few short years ago the entire medical 
complex was housed on one square block. 

Today the count is 15 square blocks, just 
south of the downtown business district. 

In the near future the medical giant will 
engulf 30-45 square blocks from a proposed 
area even now under study. 

Its future is unlimited, according to Dr. 
J. F. Volker, vice president for health affairs, 
University of Alabama. 

“If this pace is maintained, it is possible 
that within the next 15 years at least $50 
million, and possibly as much as $109 mil- 
lion, of medical center construction will be 
undertaken,” he says, 

Currently university units have an annual 
operating budget in excess of $20 million, 
employ more than 3,000 persons, teach 1,000 
students in health sciences, and provide the 
community with 650 hospital beds. 

University units consist of the Medical 
College of Alabama and the University of 
Alabama School of Dentistry, both 4-year 
highly rated institutions, and university hos- 
pitals and clinics, which feature the State's 
largest general hospital. 

Other medical center units add annual 
budgets of approximately $10 million, 1,500 
employees, and match university's bed ca- 


ty. 

These units include the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital, Children’s Hospital, Crip- 
pled Children’s Hospital and Clinic, Eye 
Foundation Hospital, Mortimer H. Jordan 
Armory, Vocational Rehabilitation Center, 
and Jefferson County Public Health Build- 


Within easy access to the medical facilities 
are the University of Alabama Extension 
Center and University Engineering Bullding. 

University hospitals and clinics, one of the 
three divisions of university facilities, last 
year ranked as one of the top 30 hospitals in 
the Nation in volume of services rendered. 

The university's program in the health 
sciences includes not only the medical col- 
lege and dental school, but also a graduate 
program which attracts students from all 
over the world and a complete program in 
paramedical fields at university hospital. 

The hospital has nine fully accredited par- 
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ship, laboratory assistantship, medical tech- 
nology, physical therapy and radiological 
technology. 

With its sprawling facilities and promising 
future, the medical center naturally attracts 
young medical genius and experienced spe- 
olalists to participate in an enormous med- 
ical research program. 

The boom ahead for the medical center 
largely rests on activities of the Housing 
Authority of the Birmingham district in 
purchasing more land for medical center 
expansion. 

The purchase will pave the way for loca- 
tion of more university affiliated and health- 
related facilities. 

Among such facilities are the Methodist 
Hospital and St. Vincent Hospital; both pri- 
vate general hospitals, which have an- 
nounced plans for a total of $10 million in 
medical center construction. 

Scheduled to begin construction this sum- 
mer are a Veterans’ Administration research 
building to bridge 19th Street South, con- 
necting the VA hospital and the University’s 
Health Science Research Bullding, and a 
south addition to the Health Science Re- 
search Building itself. 

Already under construction and scheduled 
for completion in early 1966 is a 7-story 
100-bed psychiatric wing to University Hos- 
pital, valued at $4,204,000. 

On the drawing boards is a $5 million 
seven-story south wing addition to Univer- 
sity Hospital. 

The medical center can fill numerous 
chapters in telling the medical story in Ala- 
bama, but it can by no means suffice as the 
entire volume. 

Even in Birmingham, the picture takes on 
greater depth as one looks to the new multi- 
million-dollar Baptist Medical Center rising 
on Montclair Road. 

Then attention focuses on expansion at 
West End Baptist Hospital and its $5 mil- 
lion addition; to new operating and emergen- 
cy rooms, X-ray and supply units at South 

d Infirmary; vast new additions at 
Carraway Methodist and at East End Me- 
morial Hospital; and planned construction 
at Lloyd Noland Hospital and local Salva- 
tion Army facilities. 

As the eye turns to other parts of the State, 
more astounding medical history is in the 


making. 

Look to Montgomery, for example, where 
in October 1963 a notable achievement in 
the field of construction and health research 
began operation in the form of the world's 
first Atomedic Hospital. 

The circular structure, a from 
which the official hospital of the New York 
World's Fair has been patterned, Is bullt al- 
most entirely of aluminum panels and is 
100 feet in diameter. 

The revolutionary concept is expected to 
provide needed facilities at half the usual 
cost, with advanced features not generally 
available. 

Alabama has 146 general hospitals, 137 
nursing homes, 5 chronic disease hospitals, 
3 mental hospitals, 8 tuberculosis sanatoria, 
and 1 rehabilitation center—and each has its 
story to tell. 

The State has a public health system which 
extends to all 67 counties, bringing services 
in maternal and child health, communicable 
diseases, tuberculosis, chronic illness, men- 
tal health, vital statistics and sanitation. 

The public health service, too, has a story 
to tell. 

And Alabamians themselves from every 
corner of the State have their own stories to 
tell. Heartwarming stories of lives saved, 
of steps forward in medical research, of 
young men and women being trained to 
serve in medicine and dentistry. 

These are the stories of a State on the 
move in medical industry. Of a State where 
quality medical care, research and education 
have truly taken on new meanings. 
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HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
through the years this great Nation of 
ours has depended largely on its younger 
men to defend its democratic principles 
on the battlefield. They are being called 
upon again to meet aggression in the 
jungles and rice paddies of Vietnam, and 
they are answering the call by the thou- 
sands. This, of course, is gratifying. 

But even more impressive is the re- 
port from Hawaii's recruiting boards 
that our older combat veterans, who once 
or twice before risked their lives, are 
volunteering to “get into the fight” 
against aggression in southeast Asia. 
These are men who served with such 
famed World War II units as the 442d 
Infantry Regiment, 100th Infantry Bat- 
talion, 57th Coast Artillery, Philippine 
Scouts, and 4th Marine Regiment. Al- 
though they have been turned down be- 
cause of age limits on “retreads,” the 
spirit of these men who volunteer to 
serve in the battle zone is encouraging 
and in marked contrast to the reluctance 
of a few younger men who have been 
asking for soft Army jobs away from the 
combat zone. 

I submit for inclusion in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, an article from the Sep- 
tember 16, 1965, issue of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin which reflects this fighting 
spirit on-the part of combat veterans: 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Sept. 16, 1965] 

Bur YOUNG DRAFTEES FEEL Diryerent—Com- 
BAT VETERANS EAGER TO GO TO VIETNAM 
Combat veterans of World War II and 

Korea apparently are anxious to get into the 

fight in Vietnam. 

But they are too old to join the ranks. 

An Army recruiter on Kauali reported this 
development and Honolulu recruiters have 
found similar reenlistment interest shown by 
vets. 

On the other hand young men of draft age 
are considerably less eager. 

Sfc. Richard B. Henderson, Army recruiter 
on Lihue, feels older hands know why the 
United States Is fighting in Vietnam. 

He's found young men, in many cases, 
haven't the foggiest idea. 

Henderson said if he could recruit old 
vets he'd have no problem filling the ranks 
and meeting quotas. 

Most old “retreads” seeking to enlist are 
unemployed, he said. 

“Some are professional men and others 
have skilled trades. They saw jungle fighting 
in the Pacific, took the roughest Korea had 
to offer, or slugged it out on Bataan or at 
Anzio,” Henderson said. 

“The retreads all know why the United 
States is fighting in Vietnam. Some of them 
have sons in that battle zone. 

“But some of the young men eligible for 
the draft have asked how to get a soft Army 
job or how to avoid the combat zone.” 

An Army recruiter in Honolulu said: “We 
get quite a few calls from former war vet- 
erans. Of course, some are crackpots, but 
quite a few, mostly average, make inquiries 
about getting back in.” 

A Marine recruiter in Honolulu said: “We 
haye quite a few from the Korean war trying 
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to get back in. Some are eager; once a ma- 
rine always a marine, I guess.” 

He said he hasn't heard from many World 
War II vets. 

Air Force and Navy recruiters here report 
u few calls, 

Henderson says the willingness of oldtimers 
to get into action has restored his faith in 
America considering that he runs into many 
youngsters who have no idea why the United 
States is fighting in Vietnam. 

He said he has had to turn down pleas 
from veterans of the 442d Infantry, 100th 
Battalion, 57th Coast Artillery, Phillppine 
Scouts and Fourth Marine Regiment. 

Many of these men already have earned 
Silver or Bronze Stars he said. 

Henderson regrets he cannot hand the old- 
timers a pen and a fresh set of OD's. But 
there are age limits on retreads.“ 

Civilians who want to re-enlist cannot be 
over 35. 

Veterans can claim credit for up to 5 years 
of service. If they are over 40 or have more 
than 5 years’ service and are over 35, they 
cannot re-up. 

The rule is that their years of service plus 
35 do not add up to 40 before their next 
birthday, he said. 


American Youth in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years our American youth has 
made rapid civic progress by actively 
Participating in National, State and 
local elections. Both political parties 
have cooperated with our young folks in 
aiding them to organize so as to more 
effectively participate in the great prob- 
lems, both domestic and international, 
that face our Nation and the world. 
Presidents Johnson, Kennedy, and Ei- 
senhower have, on many occasions, com- 
mended and urged young America to par- 
ticipate in governmental problems both 
State and National. 

The youth of Indiana have been active 
for a number of years in Democratic 
councils throughout our State and have 
contributed greatly to our victories in 
recent elections. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of 
America are meeting in national con- 
vention in New York City next month. 
All Democrats in our Hoosier State are 
very much interested in the recognition 
of our Indiana Democratic youth orga- 
nizations at their national convention. 
At the coming convention all Young 
Democratic Clubs in Indiana are sup- 
Porting Alda Vellutini of Crown Point, 
Ind., as a candidate for vice president of 
the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica. Indiana Young Democrats have 
Not, heretofore, been recognized by 
Selection to high office in their national 
organization. 

Gov. Roger D. Branigin and U.S. 
Senators Vance HarTKE and BIRCH BAYH 
are all familiar with the great work she 
has done in recent elections on behalf of 

Democratic Party and good govern- 
ment and especially helping to organize 
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the various ethnic groups not only in 
Indiana but in other localities in the 
Middle West. 

Miss Vellutini has been especially ef- 
fective with women’s Democratic organi- 
zations in my congressional district and 
throughout our Hoosier State. She has 
had a number of years of practical ex- 
perience as chief deputy in the asses- 
sor's office in Lake County which con- 
tains the Great Calumet industrial area 
of northern Indiana. She is an excel- 
lent public speaker, possesses an out- 
standing personality and her selection 
would be an appropriate recognition for 
the feminine personnel of America's 
Young Democrats. 

I ask unanimous consent to submit 
with my remarks a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Indiana State 
Democrat Convention, July 24, 1965. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


(Passed at Indiana State Young Democrat 
Convention, July 24, 1965) 


Whereas the Young Democratic Club of 
Indiana is and has been an important and 
integral component of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America; and 

Whereas the participation and activities of 
the Indiana club has developed capable, 
qualified, and competent leaders and ad- 
ministrators; and 

Whereas the membership of the Indiana 
club, represented in convention assembled 
do find that they are of a candi- 
date of high caliber, illustrious reputation, 
and excellent character; and 

Whereas this candidate has served her 
community well and holds a high appoint- 
ive office; and 

Whereas this candidate has given gener- 
ously of her time and effort to serve her 
Young Democratic and Democratic orga- 
nizations; and 

Whereas this candidate has held positions 
of great responsibility in her district orga- 
nization; and 

Whereas this candidate has served with 
distinction and honor as a Young Democrat 
National Committeewoman from the State 
of Indiana for two consecutive terms; and 

Whereas this candidate epitomizes the 
youth, activity, and service of her district 
and State; and 

Whereas this candidate is of national stat- 
ure and will serve the interests of her party 
and her State in an exemplary manner, then: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention and the 
Young Democrats of the State of Indiana 
unequivocably endorse the candidacy of Miss 
Alda M. Vellutini for a national post of her 
choosing and provide such support as may 
be necessary to assure this State and this 
Nation of the Democratic representation, 
service, and loyalty of which Miss Vellutini 
has the capacity to provide. 


Two Sides in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. B. F. SISK 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, a letter was 
recently called to my attention that was 
written by a young marine—Cpl. Lanny 
E. Johnson. He is presently stationed in 
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Vietnam, but his home—Merced, Calif., 
is in my district. 

I was so impressed by his regard for 
his country’s welfare that I am inserting 
the entire letter in the Recorp, to call 
to the attention of my colleagues that 
there are youths who are willing and able 
to defend the ideals of America. 

We can all be assured by the strength 
of character and sense of perspective 
shown by Corporal Johnson that our 
great Nation will continue to be in good 
hands as the next generation takes over 
the responsibilities of government. It is 
my opinion, based on the many people I 
meet, that the overwhelming majority of 
the young people today are willing to 
defend our basic American principles. 
Those past demonstrations, of which we 
are all well aware, are only the views of 
an extreme minority. 

I want to publicly commend Cpl. 
Lanny Johnson, who, I feel, is illustra- 
tive of the same spirit of love and devo- 
tion to our country that has motivated 
many of our outstanding Americans. I 
believe that because this letter is so pa- 
triotic and appealing that my fellow 
colleagues will be interested in Corporal 
Johnson's comments. 

The letter follows: 

PRESENTING THE Two SIDES IN VirrNaM—"I'M 
TAKING Few MINUTES” 

I am taking this few minutes of time, 
which is precious, to write a few thoughts 
from Vietnam, 

When we, the Marines, receive news, it 
usually comes from a buddy, etc, who re- 
ceives it from another source, etc. I, as an 
American citizen, am deeply hurt by the 
actions which have been displayed by the 
young people of America. 

You say we shouldn't be here. I want 
you, the students to write me and tell me 
why I shouldn't be here, because I believe 
I should, and I am staying until I am dis- 
charged. 

You say you want to come over here to 
Vietnam to fight us, the Marines, That is a 
laugh and we know it. You have already 
shown rour stupidity and ignorance. 

Sure, you can put on a demonstration, 
but so can a few dumb animals. You could 
not organize yourselves into a fighting force, 
you have shown you have no leadership 
capabilities. You have an instigator or two 
who does all the talking, and you follow 
with your eyes closed. You are not helping 
ee country you live in (my America) one 

You are promoting the Communist effort. 
You are the best example of Communist 
propaganda. The Communists applaud you 
and I do not blame them. 

I joined the U.S. Marine Corps in 1962 like 
thousands before me, and there will be many 
more behind me. I did not join because of 
family problems, girl problems, law prob- 
Jems, or anything of this nature. I joined 
to serve my country, my God, and my Corps 
to the best of my ability, To serve my obil- 
gated time, to keep my country and our 
allies free. 

This is a cold and hot war here in Viet- 
nam. We are here to drive the Vietcong out, 
and that is what we are going todo. Demon- 
strate if you want, make fools of yourselves, 
and the great America in which you live. 
You are only hindering our effort here. The 
more you demonstrate against us, the longer 
we will be here. 

It is not easy to undo a wrong, but if you 
would try you could help us here and hurt 
the Communist effort you are now support- 
ing. If you must demonstrate, do so by ask- 
ing for more troops in Vietnam. More 
equipment, more bombing of North Vietnam. 
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Demolish Hanol and all who support the 
Vietcong. You cannot win the war by tear- 
ing up draft cards, this is Just more Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

Do you know fear when you see it? Have 
you been surrounded by thousands of peo- 
ple who know nothing but fear? Have you 
ever seen a once pretty young face now 
maimed by the Vietcong? She now has no 
nose or upper lip. 

Of course you haven't. You'll never see 
these things, because 99 percent of you have 


Do you know ‘the feeling of rounds being 
fired at you? Or walking up a trail and 
someone (Vietcong) tosses a grenade in your 


and I know the feeling one in combat feels, 
Yet, I will stay and fight for a just cause. 
Do you appreciate the little things in life? 
A cool glass of water, a warm shower? Clean 
clothes, a warm meal, a bed to sleep in, a roof 
over your heads? No, you do not, because 
haye not been without these or other 


I do hope you can do something for your- 
1 your country before it is too late. 
The French lost—we will not. 
LANNY JOHNSON, 
Corporal, USMC. 


Ship Shortage Delays War Cargoes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from San Diego dated September 12, 
1965: 

Sure SHORTAGE DELAYS CARGOES FOR War 
ZONE 

A recent incident at Long Beach should 
3 remaining optimism that in times 

of emergency the United States can depend 
upon the ships of our allies to supply our 
oversea troops. 

For more than 2 weeks about 10,000 tons 
of needed construction equipment, material 
and general supplies waited on the Long 
Beach dock while U.S. officials frantically 
looked for a ship to carry them to South 


Vietnam. 

Mexican officials, explaining their laws 
forbid ships flying their flag from entering 
a war zone, ordered the cargo unloaded when 
the original contracting ship was nearly 
ready to sail. 

On the next attempt, the crew of a Greek 
freighter refused a $10,000 bonus to carry 
the U.S. Army supplies to South Vietnam. 
The Greeks have no compunctions about 
sailing into war zones, In the last 18 
months nearly 30 Greek ships have been 
tallied in Communist North Vietnamese 
harbors, including 9 in the first half of 
this year. 

After a delay of more than 2 weeks, U.S. 
officials finally found an American-fiag carrier 
to ship the essential material to South Viet- 
nam. 

The incident illuminates the increasingly 
critical problem caused by the declining 
and once proud U.S. merchant marine. 
Unless the trend is reversed, our economic 
well-being as well as our security and defense 
will be affected increasingly. 
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Since World War II, the American mer- 
chant marine has slipped from first- to fifth- 
ranking status in the world. Britain, Japan, 
Liberia, and even Norway rank ahead of us. 

This year Lloyd's Register of Shipping re- 
ported that the United States is construct- 
ing only 62 of the 1,700 ships on the slips to- 
day. This does not include the ships under 
construction in Red China and Russia, which 
are increasing emphasis on their maritime 
fleets. 

From the economic standpoint, only about 
9 percent of the estimated 315 million tons 
of import-export cargo that U.S, ports will 
handle this year will be carried in American 
bottoms. If the trend continues, the total 
will slip to 3 percent by 1985. 

As Representative WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, of 
California, has noted: “If we do not need 
a merchant marine fleet (and he firmly be- 
lieves we do) we're wasting $350 million a 
year in subsidies. If we do need one, we 
should keep and increase what we have to 
the point where the United States once again 
is a leading maritime power.” 

Another enlightened position has been 
taken by Capt. Lloyd W. Shelton, president 
of the AFL-CIO union for masters, mates 
and pilots. Noting the Long Beach incident, 
Captain Shelton wrote the President that 
“the only reliable ships are American ships 
with American seamen,” in times of emer- 
gency. 

He advocates creation of a reserve fleet, 
partly manned, that can be pressed into 
duty for emergency shipment of military 
supplies. The idea might have merit, but 
it does not touch on the need for a healthy 
merchant marine at all times. 

The present declining state of the US. 
merchant marine is a sad commentary for a 
nation that can afford, and rightly so, what- 
ever it costs to keep superiority in the air 
and space. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart L. Udall has an- 
nounced apportionment of nearly $76 
million to States and territories from the 
land and water conservation fund. 

Pennsylvania comes in for slightly 
more than 4 percent of the total, and I 
am hoping that county governments in 
the State will study the advisability of 
applying for a share as a means of ac- 
quiring abandoned strip-mined lands 
and transforming them into recreational 
areas. Because the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act provides for re- 
claiming stripped lands in the public 
domain, I am convinced that we can uti- 
lize a portion of the receipts from the 
fund to create new parks for our own 
People and to make our part of the coun- 
try even more attractive to tourists. 

I do not know what your States and 
constituencies may be thinking with re- 
gard to your share of the fund's receipts. 
I remind you that the fund is designed to 
promote hiking, swimming, hunting, 
fishing, bicycling, competitive sports, and 
other diversions. Secretary Udall has 
pointed out that States must submit 
statewide plans to be eligible for acqui- 
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Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, which recommended setting up 
the fund, I want to say to my colleagues 
that I am pleased with the results of 
first-year operations. As the years go 
on, it will show the way to providing the 
facilities for making Americans happier 
and healthier. 

I know that there were some fears ex- 
pressed here in the House about estab- 
lishing the fund, but I am confident that 
my colleagues are pleased at the amounts 
of money that are being made available 
to your State and mine through the 
fund’s revenues. One of the best edito- 
rial expressions of the need for the fund 
was published in the Pittsburgh Press in 
April 1964, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert that statement in the REC- 
orp af this time: 

Wuy RECREATION FEES? 


The land and water conservation fund bill 
is expected to come up for a vote in the U.S. 
House soon. The fund, which could amount 
to $200 million a year, is to be invested in 
woods and meadows, shores and waters, and 
the facilities which enable the public to en- 
joy them, 

The Federal Government is to spend 40 per- 
cent of the fund; the States the larger part, 
60 percent. 

The bill provides that part of the fund is to 
come from fees paid by the users of such 
areas. Why? Because the outdoor recrea- 
tion organizations which represent the fisher- 
men, hunters, boaters, and nature lovers, who 
are the principal sponsors of the bill, wanted 
it that way. 

They figured it isn't fair to charge too 
much of the cost of outdoor recreation to the 
general taxpayers, and moreover, if the users 
do not contribute, they cannot get the ex- 
panded areas and facilities that our exploding 
population requires, 

Objections were raised to these user fees. 
The bill has been amended to answer these 
objections. It now provides that “No en- 
trance or admission fees shall be charged ex- 
cept at such areas * * * where recreation 
facilities or services are provided at Federal 

and only at areas which are specifi- 
cally designated by the President and posted. 

The original bill provided that a sticker 
would be required on almost all autos whose 
occupants were making recreation use of Fed- 
eral areas. But now no user Is compelled to 
buy the annual sticker, Issued for not more 
than $7 a year, which will admit the car and 
occupants to any area covered by the bill, ex- 
cept those, such as the Lee mansion and 
Theodore Roosevelt's birthplace, which are 
excluded from the bill. 

The user may, if he prefers, pay individual- 
visit or short-term admission fees at the areas 
which he uses. 

Special interests have attacked the bill. 
The National Waterways Conference fears 
that it would set a precedent whereby fees 
might be imposed on navigation. 

But Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON shows 
that this fear is groundless. He points out 
that the bill states “nothing * * * shall au- 
thorize * * * fees or charges for commercial 
or other activities not related to recreation.” 

Some lumbermen feared that the bill would 
enable the Forest Service to make unlimited 
additions to national forest lands. The bill 
has been amended to permit the Forest Serv- 
ice to acquire lands only “within wilderness, 
wild and canoe areas * * and within other 
areas * which are primarily of value for 
outdoor recreation purposes.” 
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User fees are new. The annual 
admission fee to Yellowstone Park alone is 
$6. There is no prohibition of fees on the 
Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs. The For- 
est Service collects fees for use of certain 
facilities. 

Congress in 1951 adopted a statement of 
principle that “any * service 
provided * * by any Federal agency * * * 
shall be self-sustaining to the full extent 
possible.” It is a sound principle. The 
House Interior Committee has applied it to 
the land and water conservation fund bill 
with reason and moderation. This bill 
should be passed. 


Support for Tax Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL). BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently introduced a bill, H.R. 10696, 
which would return a portion of the Fed- 
eral Revenue to the States for educa- 
tional purposes. I have written a num- 
ber of Senators and Members of the 
House, Governors, and educators outlin- 
ing my proposal; I have been over- 
whelmed by the favorable responses. 

Senator Jacon Javits has now indi- 
cated that he too will sponsor legisla- 
tion, along this principle of tax shar- 
ing, before the end of this session of 
Congress. 

Senator Javits has urged that debate 
on this most important plan start now. 
I welcome the Senator from New York's 
support and urge other Members of the 
House and Senate to join in endorsing 
my Federal-State revenue sharing plan 
which is designed to provide better fi- 
nancial resources for quality secondary 
and elementary education. 

Under unanimous consent I place an 
article from the Washington Post of Sep- 
tember 22 by Frank Porter outlining 
Senator Javits’ remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

‘ Untren STATES-STATE TAX-SHARING PLAN 
p REVIVED BY JAVITS 
(By Frank Porter) 

A leading Republican Senator plucked a 
controversial Federal-State revenue-sharing 
Plan off the administration’s back burner 
yesterday and said he will offer it as legisla- 
tion before the end of the current session. 

“I think it is now generally agreed that 
Some form of Federal assistance to State 
and local government is necessary, but there 
has been a lack of serious discussion,” sald 
et Jacon K. Javirs, Republican, of New 

or, 

“Debate should begin, and decisions 
should be made on a tax-sharing plan before 
State and local governments become com- 
pletely inundated in the flood of demands 
for new services and facilities, particularly 
in the fields of health, education, and wel- 
fare,” Javrrs told the New York State County 
Officers Association in New York City. 

Javrrs thereby stole a march on the White 
House itself, which put the plan under wraps 
last fall after its leaked details aroused in- 
tense opposition, particularly in labor and 
Uberal circles. 


Since then, however, it has attracted wide- 


Spread grassroots interest, particularly 
among State and local officials feeling a fi- 
nancial pinch. > 
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Republicans haye made political capital of 
it. During last fall's presidential campaign, 
even Barry Goldwater embraced the concept, 
fathered 5 years ago by Walter W. Heller 
shortly before he became President Ken- 
nedy’s chief economic adviser. It was a 
prime topic of discussion at the Republican 
Governors’ conference earlier this year. 

But the administration is apparently un- 
moved by the Javits initiative. A White 
House source said last night that the rev- 
enue-sharing plan is a “dead duck" and that 
there is no present intention of reviving it. 

The Javits bill would follow closely the 
Heller concept as developed last year by a 
presidential task force headed by Joseph A, 
Pechman, of the Brookings Institution. The 
White House has never released the Pechman 
report. 

The carefully drawn measure also contains 
a number of safeguards and limitations 
which should go far to conciliate both con- 
servative and liberal critics. 

It would create a special trust fund of 1 
percent of the individual income tax base— 
or about $2.5 billion annually under present 
conditions. 


Eighty percent of these funds would be 


allocated the States in proportion to their 
population. To maintain State efforts to 
raise their own revenue, however, these 
amounts would be increased or diminished 
by the amount the ratio of State-local gen- 
eral revenues to personal income in the State 
exceeded or lagged the national ratio. 

The other 20 percent would be distributed 
to the 12 or 15 States with the lowest per 
capita incomes. 

The funds could be used only for health, 
education, and welfare “to benefit directly 
the greatest number of people in a State.” 
Earlier critics had opposed a no-strings type 
distribution on grounds the funds might be 
misused—say for an ornate Governor’s man- 
sion, or for highways at the expense of edu- 
cation. 7 

The bill also would require an audit of 
how the funds are used, the equitable shar- 
ing of funds by the States with local gov- 
ernments, and certification that projects fl- 
nanced by these revenues comply with all 
Federal laws, such as the Civil Rights Act. 


German Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp William S. White’s excellent 
column analyzing the results of the Ger- 
man elections held last Sunday and the 
victory of Chancellor Erhard and his 
party. This column appeared in the 
Washington Post on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 22. 

I was particularly impressed by Mr. 
White’s statement “that Erhard's Ger- 
many has become for us both a powerful 
and a sensibly restrained counterweight 
to” President de Gaulle and his efforts to 
isolate the United States from Europe. 

I commend this article to my col- 
leagues: 

GERMAN ELECTIONS—WILSON, 
Lost WITH BRANDT 
(By William S. White) 

The heavy reelection victory of Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard’s moderate Christian Demo- 
cratic government over Willy Brandt's So- 
cial Democratic Party in West Germany is 


De GAULLE 
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good news for the United States. It is some- 
what shaking news, however politely hidden 
may be its reaction, to the Labor government 
of Harold Wilson in Britain. 

For while Wilson naturally stayed punc- 
tiliously out of the Erhard-Brandt campaign, 
it breaches no international secret to say 
he would have been happy had Brandt, a 
Socialist much like himself, come to power 
in Germany. 

Erhard, in American terms, is moderately 
liberal to conservative; Brandt, in those 
terms, is very liberal, indeed. He is, more- 
over, quite without experience in first-hand 
responsibility over the highest of foreign 
policy issues since his mandate has been only 
that of mayor of West Berlin. 

The United States for its part is undoubt- 
edly better off with Erhard still in control, 
though here, too, nobody in official position 
is going to be tactless enough to say so. For 
President Johnson has been able to work in 
close and easy understanding with Chancel- 
lor Erhard. 

So much has this been the case, in truth, 
that Erhard’s Germany has become for us 
both a powerful and a sensibly restrained 
counterweight to the increasingly arrogant 
efforts of President de Gaulle of France to 
isolate us from Europe—except, of course, for 
thé defense umbrella he is pleased to allow 
us to continue to hold over Europe and him. 
Another loser in the German election, there- 
fore, is De Gaulle. He will never master 
this Germany, because a Germany continu- 


Erhard's regime, in short, has been both a 
faithful and a steady partner for us. This 
circumstance is as well known in Congress as 
in the administration. So it was no acci- 
dent that President Johnson invited the 
Chancellor here for a third visit immediately 
after the election returns had been counted. 

Prime Minister Wilson, on his side, is 
going to have some subtle problems in ad- 
Justing himself and his Government to the 
now patent reality that the Germans have 
no intention in the forseeable future of 
turning away from the moderate pro-capi- 
talism of Erhard to the reformist-minded 
Brandt. 

Wilson, not unnaturally, has never been 
quite comfortable with the Erhard type of 
German leadership. Before he became 
Prime Minister and thus became responsi- 
ble for Britain, he never hid this in private 
conversations. The truth is that in those 
old days there was sound reason to belleve 
that Wilson's resistance to such American 
projects as that for an allied nuclear fleet 
was not so much based on objection in prin- 
ciple as to the probability that the German 
partner in it would be an Erhard and not a 
Brandt sort of partner. 

Now the Prime Minister must not only for- 
get his old dreams of a happy ideological as- 
sociation with a like-minded Socialist in 
Bonn. He also must find ways to sustain a 
useful and mutually trusting association 
with a free enterprise regime in Bonn. 

All this need not pose insuperable prob- 
lems. The Wilson in power and responsibil- 
ity has already in several ways become quite 
different from the old Wilson who as a mi- 
nority leader found his congenial compan- 
ions mostly among the highly liberal and 
often neutralist-minded ead commu- 
nity of the Western World, Still, it will all 
take some doing; and this is where the John- 
son administration will come in. 

Whatever sigs and zags the President may 
take in international affairs in building up 
this or that ally—in this case the West Ger- 
man ally—he is at bottom instinctively pro- 
British to a degree, actually, that no prede- 
cessor has been in. this century. The old 
“special relationship” with Britain is all the 
safer with FErhard's success in Germany. 
This nobody need doubt at all. 
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Capt. William J. Couperthwaite Awarded 
Citation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Capt. 
William J. Couperthwaite, a native of 
Windber, Pa., who is now director of the 
police academy and training section of 
the District of Columbia's Metropolitan 
Police Department, was recently awarded 
the following citation by the Washing- 
ton Chapter of the American Society for 
Training and Development: 

To Capt. Wiliam J. Couperthwaite for 
his remarkable record of successful initia- 
tive and foresight in identifying new and 


partment such important and valuable sub- 
jects as foreign languages, police-race rela- 
tions, emergency child delivery, driver 
education for police officers, police adminis- 
tration, and others, and in advancing the 
professional status of police training 
through enlisting the assistance and support 
of universities, reestablishing a police acad- 
emy library and numerous other impressive 
and striking accomplishments. 


He was also nominated and selected 
for a distinguished service award of 
the Training Officers Conference. This 
award is given annually to individuals 
who have made outstanding contributions 
to management improvement through 
successful training activities. 

We are proud of Captain Couperth- 
waite, and we should pause for a mo- 
ment after reading these citations to 
consider the many facets of modern po- 
lice work. In addition to risking his per- 
sonal safety on and off duty, today’s po- 
lice officer must in emergencies serve as 
doctor, minister, marriage counselor, and 
youth leader. 

With the sudden outbreak of physical 
and verbal attacks on our guardians of 
the law, we need to devise countermeas- 
ures to create greater respect for our 
police officers. While Law Day and Po- 
lice Week are observed during periods of 
May, promoting this respect has unfor- 
tunately become a year-round job be- 
cause Communist influences are attempt- 
ing to use isolated instances of police 
misdeeds as a reflection on the character 
of every policeman in the country. 

As in every profession, there are some 
clowns and bad apples wearing police 
uniforms, but the overwhelming number 
of our policemen are intelligent, cour- 
ageous, and scrupulously fair individuals. 
As protectors of our families and our 
homes against the criminal element, these 
men have more than won the respect that 
is due them, and it is time that every- 
one—particularly our youth—get the 
message. 

It is my hope that civic, religious, edu- 
cational, and business groups undertake 
programs designed in this direction. I 
am confident that schoolteachers are 
aware of the new necessity for develop- 
ing a better appreciation of the duties 
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— — 3 of policemen, but 

pecial emphasis needs to be given the 
subject in speeches, sermons, newspapers, 
radio, and television. 

In this regard, Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that our colleagues will take advantage 
of every speaking engagement in their 
home constituencies once we get out of 
Washington this fall to give this cause 
the promotion it merits. 


The Polygraph: How It Can Save Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September. 23, 1965 


+ Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major problems our troops face 
in Vietnam is that of determining 
whether a suspected Vietcong prisoner 
is really an enemy or is an innocent 
peasant. Reports from Vietnam indi- 
cate the problem of trying to make such 
determinations quickly and accurately. 
One of my constituents, Mr. Stephen 
L. Gardella, who is the polygraph exam- 
iner at the San Diego Police Depart- 
ment, has come forth with an interest- 
ing and commendable recommendation 
that. polygraphs be used to determine 
whether or not suspects are telling the 
truth. Mr. Gardella informs me that 
many reserve officers and men are 
trained polygraph examiners. I am 
hopeful that the service can consider the 
use of this tool which has proved to be 
invaluable in detecting criminal activi- 
ties in our country. I am certain it can 
be used to save lives in wartime as well. 
Under unanimous consent I include as 
a portion of my remarks the following 
article by Stephen L. Gardella: 
THE Po.ycrarpH—How Ir CaN Save Lives” 


It is a known fact that in almost every 
military operation in combat situations, as 
well as counter insurgency, the weakest link 
is intelligence. For the most in these 
situations, intelligence is little more than 
guesswork and questions, such as location 
of mines, number of troops, bat ae Ste 
armament, etc. must go unanswered. 
strides have been made toward the e 
ment of our military effort by improving 
arms, equipment, clothing, rations, and 
numerous other things, however, very little 
progress has been made in the intelligence 
field. 

I believe that our intelligence can be im- 
proved y and possibly count- 
less American lives saved by utilizing the 
polygraph to question prisoners of war and 
insurgents under combat conditions. I base 
this theory, in part, on the following per- 
sonal experience: 

“On October 21, 1951, while a member of 
G Co., 3d Bn. 1st Marine Division, stationed 
in Korea in a defensive position, several 
North Koreans came over to our lines and 
surrendered. 

“The prisoners upon being intensively in- 
terrogated, through an interpreter, would re- 
veal only their names, rank, and serial num- 
bers. These remained with the 
company for a few hours before being sent to 
a stockade at the rear. 

“On October 23, 1961, a patrol was orga- 
nized to go out and blow up bunkers, search 
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for any North Koreans in hiding and to ob- 


patrol was the object of concentrated enemy 
mortar, machinegun and rifle fire which re- 
sulted in men being killed and wounded. 
The patrol came through an enemy mine 
field and additional lives and limbs were 
tost.” 

The North Korean prisoners in this case 
had come through these same mine fields 
to surrender and were undoubtedly in pos- 
session of other valuable information. If 
these prisoners had been examined with the 
aid of a polygraph the enemy gun emplace- 
ment as well as the mine fleld would probably 
have been detected resulting in fewer dead 
and wounded. 

It is well known in law enforcement that 
in a majority of the crimes committed 
there is not enough physical or circumstan- 
tial evidence to apprehend the perpetrator 
and support a conviction in court. Because 
of this fact the polygraph has been success- 
fully used as an investigative aid and many 
cases have been canceled which otherwise 
would have gone unsolved. If the polygraph 
can resolve so many crimes in law enforce- 
ment, from theft to murder, why can't it be 
utilized in combat to save American lives? 

In addition to the actual use of the poly- 
graph in ‘law enforcement, I cite the fol- 
lowing experimental use of the polygraph by 
the military in simulated combat practice 
which proved very successful: 

At Camp Pendleton in 1956, Lt. Col. R. 

Fuller, intelligence officer for Marine Corps 
Test Unit, was contacted relative to applying 
a method of prisoners that were 
captured during their major field exercise 
March 12-16, 1956. His officer, 
Col. E. N. Rydalch, along with other staff 
Officers agreed. Maj. Bruce Myers, Colonel 
Puller, and Colonel Rydalch set up many 
hypothetical situations to confront the poly- 
graph within the field. 
The first prisoner from the aggressor force 
was brought in to be examined. He was 
Capt. E. A. Pollock. During the pretest inter- 
view, all he would state was his name, rank, 
and serial number. He, Pollock, was then in- 
formed that he was going to be examined by 
the polygraph. The results of the test re- 
vealed by his reactions the name of (1) his 
division, (2) regiment, (3) battalion, (4) 
time of attack by his units, (5) direction of 
attack, (6) that the attack would be pre- 
ceded by flare signals. 

The examiner gave this information to Col- 
onel Rydalhe for him to verify. Colonel 
Rydalch stated that everything the examiner 
gave him to verify was true and correct. It 
should be mentioned that Captain Pollock 
answered almost all the questions with a No“ 
answer, Every question asked during the ex- 
amination was a critical and the 
testing lasted approximately 18 minutes. 

The second prisoner, a Staff Sergeant San- 
chez, spoke only Spanish and was instructed 
to answer only “No” to all questions. The 
questions were written out by the team, 
handed to the interpreter who then asked 
questions, and the results were noted by the 
interrogator. In spite of the language bar- 
rier and the fact that Sanchez was deliber- 
ately attempting to mislead the team, he an- 
swered the following questions within 45 min- 
utes; his division, regiment, battalion, that 
he was a platoon sergeant of a rifle platoon 
operating with a tank force. In addition, by 
dividing the map into 1,500-yard areas where 
aggressor CP could be located, it was ascer- 
tained in which area the CP was located by 
his reactions. Colonel Rydalch confirmed the 
teams findings. y 

The third prisoner brought in was identi- 
fied as Corporal Roller, who had volunteered 
to go without sleep for about 22 hours and 
without food for about 10 hours and was in a 
fairly exhausted condition. Roller was in- 
structed not to answer any questions and 
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not to think of the test and even to repeat 
numbers to himself. In spite of these condi- 
tions, Roller subconsciously reacted to the 
questions concerning his division, regiment, 
battalion, and company. Colonel Rydalch 
confirmed the findings of the team. 

On March 13, 1956, more complicated pro- 
cedures were worked out. A prisoner was 
brought in and was interrogated by the In- 
telligence Section Chief of Marine Corps 
Test Unit No. 1, without any success other 
than giving his name, rank, and serial num- 
ber. The prisoner identified himself -as a 
Cpl. Stanley J. Michael. Questioning by the 
polygraph team elicited the information that 
he was actually Lt. Stanley J. Michael, an 
Annapolis graduate (1953), the executive offi- 
cer of a rifle company, that he had five M-48 
tanks supporting his company and by sub- 
dividing a map, revealed his combat position 
within 200 yards. These questions were an- 
swered in about 20 minutes by Lieutenant 
Michael's reactions in spite of his deliberate 
attempts to confuse the interrogators. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Fuller and Major Myers con- 
firmed the teams findings. 

A second prisoner gave his name as Ser- 
geant Owens and his serlal number to the 
intelligence chief. Interrogation with the 
polygraph team revealed that the prisoner 
was actually a technical sergeant, gunnery 
sergeant of his unit, that he had given a ficti- 
tious serial number and also his division, 
regiment, battalion, company, that he could 
read a map and again by subdividing the 
map, located his company combat position 
within 200 yards. In addition, his unit had 
about 180 men in it, in fact, he drew ra- 
tions for them, that it had 5 platoons and 
there were 5 tanks supporting it. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Fuller confirmed the teams 
findings. 


The next prisoner, one Staff Sergeant Alver- 
son, immediately gave all the information he 
could relative to the order of battle. The 
logical assumption by the intelligence chief 
Was that Alverson was lying. A check was 
made by the polygraph team and it was de- 
termined that Alverson was telling the truth. 
Lieutenant Colonel Fuller confirmed the 
teams findings. 

Since these hypothetical problems were 80 
successful, Col. E. W. Durant, G-2 officer, 
1st Marine Division was contacted and-set up 
further problems whereby the polygraph ex- 
aminer was to examine naval pilots at the 
survival course in Warner Hot Springs, Calif. 

The additional tests of the pilots started 
on March 16, 1956. These pilots were ex- 
amined and from the tests conducted on one 
aviator, whose name they would not reveal, 
the following was revealed from his reactions; 
the type of aircraft he was flying, that he was 
a land-based plane aviator and not from a 
carrier, what the plane was armed with, and 
that his aircraft had nuclear capability. The 
Tesults given to Colonel Durant and the naval 
Officers present confirmed the facta to be true. 
During the test, the pilot remained com- 
pletely silent. Upon completion of the test, 
the examiner was instructed not to examine 
any other pilots and to discontinue such test- 
ing because vital classified information was 
being revealed and the examiner should not 
be aware of it. 

It should be made known that during all 
the experiments and testing, the school 
teachings were not used. There was no quiet 
in the tent, there was a lot of noise from rifle 
fire, helicopters coming and going, personnel 
traffic was in and out of the tent that was 
used. Some of the prisoners had gone with- 
out food and and sleep up to 48 hours to 
substantlate that these problems would not 
affect the examinations conducted. Why 
didn’t this noise, the going without food and 
Sleep affect the testing? Because they were 
used to it, as if they were actually in combat. 

The main factor involved In such testing 18 
that the emotional stress is so great to the 
individual when asked critical questions that 
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may reveal vital intelligence information he 
literally reacts within his body. Therefore, 
he is on the defensive at all times. 

Many man-hours are involved in conven- 
tional interrogation without the use of the 
polygraph and then should the prisoner re- 
main silent no information is obtained. I 
the prisoner does respond, how do we know 
he is telling the truth? 

As late as March 16, 1965, during the larg- 
est military exercise called Silver Lance at 
Camp Pendleton, Calif., the following ques- 
tions were still unanswered both in combat 
and counterinsurgency when our military 
was confronted with prisoners or persons of 
the populace. 

1. Is the individual actually who he says 
he is? 

2. Is the individual actually what he says 
he is? 

3. Is the individual actually from where he 
says he is? 

A basic point was made during the Silver 
Lance exercise. What does an insurgent look 
like, act and talk like when he is not actually 
firing a weapon from ambush? Does the same 
lie from five different persons at different 
times make it a truth? More important, what 
expeditious means are available now to an- 
swer these questions? I know of none, how- 
ever, if the polygraph was used on this level 
we would know, 

To substantiate the findings of the intel- 
ligence problem that existed, Captain Nardo, 
who is a member of General Krulak’s staff, 
verified the need for the polygraph. Lieu- 
tenant Varn and Lieutenant Scott of the Ist 
Counterintelligence Team, ist Marine Divi- 
sion, also verified this need. A letter was sub- 
mitted from the critique of Silver Lance rec- 
ommending the use of the polygraph tech- 
nique in South Vietnam. 

Even the feasibility of testing wounded 

prisoners has proven satisfactory in some 
cases. 
In June 1965 a polygraph examination was 
conducted at the San Diego Police Depart- 
ment on a subject who suffered from a gun- 
shot wound in the shoulder. The test was 
administered the day after the wound was 
inflicted and the subject stated he felt no 
discomfort òr pain during the examination. 
In spite of the fact that the subject was 
wounded the results of the polygraph test 
were conclusive. i 

The above test indicates eyen broader pos- 
sibilities for using the polygraph under com- 
bat conditions. 

The usefullness of the polygraph in law 
enforcement is a proven fact—the probability 
of its value in combat intelligence is great— 
knowing this, I insist we must use the poly- 
graph wherever we can to save American lives 
and I know the wives, mothers and children 
of our fighting men will certainly agree if 
only one life is spared. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Governors Back Tax Sharing Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report that eight midwest gov- 
ernors have now agreed that States 
should share a percentage of the Federal 
tax income. 

I have written many Governors, Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, and edu- 
cators urging support for my bill, H.R. 
10696, which would share Federal reve- 
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nue with each State for use in public 
elementary and secondary education. 

I am therefore delighted to see the 
eight Midwest Governors agree with me 
in principle on this important measure. 

Under unanimous consent I place the 
UPI story, carried in the September 23 
Washington Post, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

GOVERNORS Back Tax SHARE PLAN 

Mackinac Istanp, Mick, September 22.— 
Eight Midwest Governors agreed today that 
Washington gets too much of the tax dollar. 

Members of the Midwestern Governors 
Conference agreed the States should retain 
or be given a rebate on a percentage of Fed- 
eral tax money. But no specific recommen. 
dations were made on how this might be 
done. 

Instead, the Governors urged a previously 
formed committee to speed its study on State 
and local revenue sources, 


Selling America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I en- 
close an address entitled “Selling Amer- 
ica” which has been given a number of 
times by Mr. Richard DeVos, a business- 
man in my congressional district. 

Mr. DeVos and his partner Jay Van- 
Andel have demonstrated anew the fact 
that this country is a land of opportun- 
ity. They have organized and developed 
a successful business and have empha- 
sized and reemphasized the strengths of 
our heritage and the advantages of our 
way of life. 

I know that his comments on “Selling 
America” will be of general interest: 

SELLING AMERICA 

The subject of my talk fs: Selling Amer- 

ica. * 


I want to discuss this matter with you be- 
cause I am vitally concerned that many peo- 
ple who are enjoying the fruits of free en- 
terprise are not aware of the fact that these 
benefits come because of the effort of mil- 
lions of Americans and not because of one 
group or another or because of laws passed 
in Wahington. 

America is what it is today because it gives 
individuals an opportunity to work in a free 
society where each individual can advance, 
based on his personal effort. The strength 
of America lies in the people who are daily 
putting forth their effort to make America a 
better place in which to live. 

One of the problems which bothers me, 
and many others is the fact that today in 
America there are over one million high 
school dropouts. In fact, in the city of De- 
troit, Mich., alone there are between 50,000 
and 80,000 such youngsters walking the 
Streets and not at work. The Gallup poll 
people recently interviewed these youngsters 
in an attempt to find out why they hadn't 


It- went some- 


“There's nothing left to do. It’s all been 
done. My parents did it. The people before 
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them did it. All I want to do is just get 
a job and get by.” 

Well, I don't believe it, and I'm sure you 
don't belleve it, but today there are a mil- 
lion youngsters who do believe it and untold 
others who aren’t really convinced that this 
is still the land of opportunity. That is 
why it Is necessary that all Americans begin 
to talk about the assets; the good things that 
are going on around about them so that 
others will be inspired to make a beginning. 

Not too long ago we had several thousand 
of our young men fighting valiantly in Korea. 
And I would not say anything here which 
would detract from the thousands who 
fought and died there, giving their all so 
that America could continue to maintain 
its freedom and ald others in maintaining 
theirs. But for the first time in the history 
of the United States something most unusual 
happened there, and this is what was dis- 
turbing. About 7,000 of our young men who 
were taken captive by the Chinese Com- 
munists sat it out. They made no attempt 
to escape; they just decided to take the 
candy and cigarettes and the food and play 
it cool, and not get involved. They gave up 
their freedom without even a contest. 

A psychiatrist by the name of Meyer inter- 
viewed over a thousand of these men upon 


young 
weren't convinced it was worth standing up 
for anymore. 

I couldn't help but recall famous escapes 
of history: Winston Churchill's escape from 
South Africa during the Boer War and Gen- 
eral MacArthur's escape from Corregidor, and 
the hundreds of by American service- 
men during World War I. 


take the risk? Why did you gamble to get 
out of prison?” And the answer is so sim- 
ple. They said, “Because we wanted to be 
free.” 


And now, only a few years later we find 
groups of Americans who weren't so sure 
freedom was worth the price. 

Well, the Communists told those boys 
about how wonderful their system of social 
justice was, that it was far superior to Amer- 
ica’s, and our men sat there and listened. 
Some believed, and many more doubted, and 
others weren't so sure anymore about the 
American way. 

Another thing that disturbs me is the 


tion is extremely important and we all would 


also remember that motivation is a phenom- 
enal force. 

Recently I was called in on a conference in 
our local high school and a problem was dis- 


such worthless Americans? 


they would get on if somebody didn't come 
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through and empty their wastebaskets for 
them. 


I wonder how well they would get around if 
some noncollege bound student hadn't 
learned how to keep an automobile engine 
running and thus keep America rolling. I 
sometimes wonder how long you would stay 
in your particular city if somebody didn’t 
come along and empty the garbage for you. 
Yes, I know, education is important, but I 
also know that all of these other people also 
make a valid and continuing contribution to 
America, And, in my book, there are some 
great Americans who never went to college 
and who are making and will make far 
greater contributions to the future of Amer- 
ica than many who have gone to college for 
years and years. I see some of these stu- 
dents so fascinated with education that they 
have forgotten that the purpose of education 
is to put it to work. 

One more point that refers to the problem 
is something called “attitude” on the part 
of Americans concerning our Š 

A survey of 5,000 high school seniors 
throughout the United States produced some 
rather startling facts about the youngsters 
who expect to be the future leaders of our 
constitutional, personal enterprise system. 
The results showed that over 60 percent be- 
lieve that the profit motive can be killed off 
without hurting the American system; 55 
percent think the best way to improve our 
standard of living is not by workers producing 
more but by giving workers more wages. 

Sixty percent think employees get too little 
and owners too much of the profits of a 
company. Seventy-five percent believe that 
when an industry puts in new machinery, 
the owners get most of the gains resulting 
from modernization. More than 60 percent 
think manufacturers can raise wages by 10 
cents an hour without raising the prices of 
the products they make. 

Startling? Yes. But here’s something 
that is a bit more than startling, it’s shock- 
ing, and was overheard by Dr. Oliver Carlson 
afew years ago. Several high school juniors 
were discussing their future. The conversa- 
tion went like this: “I'll get mine in 2003.” 
A younger boy, with envy, stated: “I’ve got 
to wait until 2005." An older an- 
nounced, “I'm the lucky one, I get mine in 
the year 2000.” 

At that time, with at least another year, 
and maybe five, of education ahead of them 
and almost a lifetime in the workaday 
world, they were avidly looking forward to 
the time when they could start to draw 
their Federal old-age pensions. What had 
the parents of those children done with the 
almost 4,600 hours of golden opportunities 
annually entrusted to their care? 

What is socialism? It is simply govern- 
mental ownership and management of the 
essential means for production and distri- 
bution of goods. We know that socialism 
is not progressive but reactionary. Soclal- 
ism harks back to the days of the tyranny of 
kings, the autocracy of the few. 

What would you think if a person came 
up to you and said, “I am in favor of doing 
away with competitive markets and private 
property, of setting up communes in every 
locality, of taking all the land away from the 
farmers, of taking over all the steel mills, all 
the electric powerplants, all the automotive 
industry, the banks, the railroads, the news- 
papers, the television and radio stations, all 
the mines.” Surely this proposal would meet 
with immediate, vigorous, and united resist- 
ance by the vast majority of the American 
people. 

However, suppose this same person came 
up to you and said, “It is in the public in- 
terest and to the benefit of every citizen 
if we make industry, the farms, and all means 
of production and distribution operate for 
the benefit of all the people and not just 
for the profit of a few stockholders.” Im- 
mediately this line of deception receives 
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wholehearted support. It is taking place 
today here in the United States. 

Our young people need to be shown that 
the highest standard of living in the world 
has resulted from our personal enterprise 
system, under which every person has the 
right to work and to succeed in his chosen 
vocation in direct proportion to his ability 
and efforts. Our youth should be informed, 
too, that communism would deny to indi- 
viduals every right and every principle we 
have just outlined; that communism is ac- 
tively seeking to dominate the world, and 
thus must be actively opposed. 

It's so easy to sit around and visit and 
complain about what's wrong with the coun- 
try. Unfortunately that seems to be human 
nature, doesn't it? But unfortunately, peo- 
ple go away from that conversation thinking 
a little less well of the land that has given 
us so much. 

I would lke to touch on another situa- 
tion here and it has to do with the teachers 
of America—I hear people telling what's 
wrong with the teachers, and what's wrong 
with the superintendents, and what's wrong 
with the principals, and what's wrong with 
the system. Books have been written on the 
subject, but I think part of what's wrong 
is that so many are shooting holes in these 
people. It’s time that some of us began to 
—— others about the dedicated educators we 

ve. 

Another thing, some people say that this 
free eni system is 


Salvation Army and many other organiza- 
tions that they believe in—gave voluntarily. 


to go against the 


we believed that by a change in the distribu- 
tion method, by giving better service, 

bringing products to the customer instead 
waiting for the customer to come to us, we 


were 50 many that we could no longer oper- 


tinue to believe in the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Today the Amway Corp. owns a 250- 
acre site in Ada, Mich. It employs over 400 
people with a payroll in excess of $114, mil- 
lion per year. Its plant alone covers over 
100,000 square feet of space and the sales 
are currently running at a rate in excess of 
$36 million per year. And still we hear peo- 
ple who say—it can't be done. 
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The real strength of the Amway organiza- 
tion, however, lies in the fact that we offer 
to Americans everywhere an opportunity to 
begin a business of their own. In fact, our 
whole program is geared to giving people an 
opportunity to begin a business with as 
little as $10, the chance to make free enter- 
prise work for them. Today, thousands upon 
thousands of people join the Amway organi- 
zation every month. and today there are 
over 75,000 independent distributors all 
across America. 

What's really inspiring about this is that 
it restores your faith in the people of Amer- 
ica and tells you they are not sitting home 
waiting for someone to put them on the dole 
or waiting for someone to come along and 
solve their poverty problem. . 

All across America today individuals are 
Saying, “Give me a chance, let me begin, 
just show me how,” and that's what we do 
in Amway. 

Many of us have stopped telling about the 
wonderful things that free enterprise has 
given to all of us. I would like to quote a 
few statistics, a listing of the assets of 
America, and a comparison of where we 
stand against Communist Russia, which is 
attempting today to tell people all across 
the world, and especially in America, that 
its system is superior to ours. It may be 
better for the handful of leaders, but when 
we start looking up the people who live 
under those systems, we find them living in 
& situation which we would call extreme pov- 
erty. Let me give you a few figures for 
comparison: i 
In order to enjoy the glories of the pres- 
ent Soviet system, we would have to aban- 
don three-fifths of our steel capacity, two- 
thirds of our petroleum capacity, 95 per- 
cent of our electric motor output, destroy 
two of every three hydroelectric plants, and 
get along on a tenth of our volume of natural 


We would have to rip up 14 of every 15 
miles of our paved highways, and 2 of every 
3 miles of our mainline railroad tracks. 

We'd sink 8 of every 9 oceangoing ships, 
Scrap 19 out of every 20 cars and trucks. 

We would cut our living standards by 
three-fourths, destroy 40 million television 
sets, 9 out of every 10 telephones, 7 of every 
10 houses; and then we would have to put 
about 60 million people back on the farms. 

I don’t know who's kidding whom—but 
when I hear Americans tell me that our sys- 
tem is out of date and it doesn't work any- 
more, I can only point to statistics like this 
and ask the person what's wrong with his 
head. I would inquire of such a person, 
What it is he thought gave us the highest 
Standard of living the world has ever known. 
Certainly when you make a comparison like 
this the facts speak for themselves, 

The United States has only 6 percent of 
the world’s population, and we have about 
7 percent of the land surface of the world. 
But, despite the fact that we are so small by 
comparison to the rest of the world, we as 
American citizens own 71 percent of all the 
automobiles, 56 percent of all the tele- 
Phones, 50 percent of all the radios, 29 per- 
cent of all the railroads, and 83 percent of 
all the television sets in the world. And as 
& side issue, to indicate something of clean- 
liness, we also own 90 percent of all the 
bath tubs. 

In addition, this country produces 59 per- 
cent of all the steel, 46 percent of all the 
electric power, 50 percent of all the oll, 56 
Percent of the corn, 42 percent of the cotton, 
33 percent of the coal, 31 percent of the cop- 
Per, 38 percent of the iron and 44 percent of 
all the mmnufactured goods in the world are 
Made in the United States of America. Don’t 
let anybody sell you short on what this 
country can do, and what it can mean to 
those who are willing to work. Even the 
Poorest of Americans live better than most 
any other group in the entire world. 
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cerned because I feel too many people have 
lost sight of the fact that America is W 
it is today because God has 
And I am concerned because 
many people today who are 
like God had nothing whatsoever to 
it. This country was built on a 
heritage and we'd better get back 
we'd better start telling about the 
this is the real strength of America. 
not apologize for my faith, nor will I 
talking about it because someone wi 
faith may take exception. It is time all of us 
begin to sell America, to tell others of her 
assets so they will be inspired to greater ef- 
fort and have their faith renewed. 
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Tribute to Marshall Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
great sorrow the passing of Marshall 
Field from the ranks of the great pub- 
lishers of the United States and particu- 
larly from the ranks of leadership in the 
city of Chicago. His death last Saturday 
at the age of 49 came as a blow to those 
of us who knew and appreciated the 
labors of this worthy inheritor of a dis- 
tinguished name. I am grieved at his 
death and my deepest sympathies go to 
Mr, Field’s family. 

The great consolation of the Field 
family, and of the thousands of Chica- 
goans who mourn his passing, is that 
Marshall Field gave of himself in the 
tradition of the great family to which 
he belonged. By his words and deeds 
he distinguished an already distin- 
guished name. Though his time among 
us was brief, his influence in the course 
of our civic affairs was large. He as- 
sumed guidance of the Chicago Sun- 
Times only 15 years ago. He later pur- 
chased the Chicago Daily News, and at 
the time of his death his corporation 
was actively engaged in entering the 
television business. 

Seven years ago Marshall Field wrote: 

With faith in a kindly providence and 
confidence in ourselves, we should be able 
not only to build a fabulous Metropolitan 
Chicago but contribute much to the build- 
ing of a better world. This is our real des- 
tiny and we are honorbound to fulfill it. 


In recent years Mr. Field saw the ful- 
fillment of certain of the goals he had 
set for Chicago, such as judicial reform; 
a civic center, neighborhood renewal and 
a University of Illinois Chicago campus. 
His own newspapers have lent their con- 
siderable influence to the many worthy 
goals Mr, Field set forth in his platform 
for Chicago. Unfortunately he did not 
live to see the better life and the better 
world that he envisioned and labored for. 
But I do not think his credo will be 
forgotten. 2 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the eulogy that was printed in 
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the Chicago Daily News of September 20. 
The editorial follows: 
MARSHALL FID 


With his magnificent endowments of in- 
tellect and character, and born as he was 
with the instruments of power at his com- 
mand, Marshall Field could have been al- 
most anything he wanted to be, done almost 
anything he wanted to do. 

What he most wanted to be was a news- 
paperman. What he most wanted to achieve 


a- naval officer in World War II. 

As a matter of fact, the courage of the 
young gunnery officer on the carrier Enter- 
prise, picking himself up wounded from the 
deck and command on his battery, 
found its reflection in the mature editor and 
publisher, weighing the consequences of a 
newspaper campaign that was certain to 
bring down the fury of many whose heritage 
he shared and whose friendship he prized, 
and going ahead regardless. 

This was, indeed, where Marshall Field 
found the deepest satisfaction of his life— 
in fighting for good causes when formidable 
forces were arrayed in opposition. As Mar- 
shall Field, he inevitably had many financial 
and business interests, and the calls on his 
time and energies were unremitting. But it 
is significant that his principal office was on 
the editorial floor of the building 
his two newspapers; it was here that he came 
in the morning, to hang up his coat and turn 
up his shirtsleeves, to work with his editors 
on the planning and execution of news 
policies. 

As an editor, Marshall Field's interests 
ranged wide and ran deep. Like his father. 
whom he revered, he was concerned first and 
foremost with people; all else was subordin- 
ate to that. Convinced that there was no 
meaning for humanity without freedom, he 
based his international and national policies 
on what would serve freedom best. Long be- 
fore the United States became committed in 
southeast Asia, he percieved that area as one 
where the world balance might be turned 
crucially elther for or against the cause of 
freedom. And to those who claimed that 
what happened in that far corner was of little 
concern at home, he replied that freedom 
anywhere was an imperative concern of free 
men everywhere. 

Similarly on national issues, Mr. Field 
made freedom—the responsibly exercised 
freedom of the individual—the cornerstone 
of his policy, and while he was personally a 
Republican, he held that allegiance because 
he felt the philosophy of Lincoln best ex- 
pressed his own convictions of the dignity 
of the individual, and not because he con- 
sidered that the party could do no wrong. 
He unhesitatingly supported, without con- 
cern for party label, the candidate he be- 
lieved the ablest and sincerest practioner of 
this philosophy. 

It was, of course, Chicago that stood near- 
est the heart of Marshall Field. This was his 
life-long home, his pride, his love, his dream. 
Here, then, was where he concentrated his 
energies, and here were the headquarters of 
all his enterprises. 


the team formed by the Sun-Times and the 
Daily News, he brought his influence to bear 
on every facet of the community where good 
could be done, or where lethargy or corrup- 
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tion or criminality could be exposed and 
eradicated. 

“With faith in a kindly providence and 
confidence in ourselves,” he wrote 7 years ago, 
“we should be able not only to build a fabu- 
lous metropolitan Chicago but contribute 
much to the building of a better world. That 
is our real destiny, and we are honor bound 
to fulfill it.” 

It was characteristic of this man that he 
shied away from personal glory. While his 
name was inevitably a legend in his lifetime, 
his face was familiar toa relative few. While 
his abiding interest was people, and their 
welfare his lifelong concern, there was about 
him an innate shyness, an authentic humil- 
ity that kept him out of the public gaze. 
Even among his close associates, he was never 
one to impose his views; he sought and re- 
spected the Judgment of others, and their 
opinions received due weight in his decisions. 

Once those decisions were made, however, 
he was once more the gunnery officer in full 
command of his battery. He did not falter; 
he did not retreat. 

Marshall Field is dead at 49, and Chicago 
and the Nation have ample reason to mourn 
his passing. There are so many places where 
his energies were still needed, so many 
shining dreams that he leaves unfulfilled, so 
many friends whose lives he touched, and 
made more meaningful. 

And yet here was a man who found his own 
destiny in those he helped, in those good 
causes that knew his powerful support. That 


great good fortune, and he used his oppor- 
tunities well. At whatever hour such a man 
dies, his life can be called a success. 


A Republican Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
building of a sound tax policy which as- 
sists individuals who live in the cities, 
counties, villages, and States of our 
country as compared to the massive Fed- 
eral tax system is one of the great chal- 
lenges confronting legislators on all levels 
of government, scholars and fiscal ex- 
perts in private organizations. The 
more discussion there is of this the better 
because, hopefully, through a meaning- 
ful dialog we will build a better tax re- 
lationship between local and State gov- 
ernments and the big Federal Establish- 
ment. Because this affects every tax- 
payer in the Nation the signed editorials 
in the New York Herald Tribune on this 
subject by Raymond K. Price, Jr., their 
chief editorial writer, deserves our 
study. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 
21, 1965] 
A REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY 
(By Raymond K. Price Jr.) 

One of the Republican Party's chief prob- 

lems in these days of the Great Society is 
simple one of identity. In terms of social 
Johnsonian 
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in fact does exist, across party Hnes, on the 
evolving nature of our society. 

But if there is a consensus on ends, there 
is none on means, and here the Republican 
Party has a golden opportunity quite specif- 
ically in line with its present needs: to pre- 
sent itself as the party that can make State 
and local government work, because it be- 
lieves in State and local government. 

The Goldwater debacle last year cost the 
GOP heavily in those offices at State, county, 
town, and district level on which political or- 
ganizations are based. The recovery of these 
is an essential element of the from-the- 
ground-up rebuilding of the party now being 
attempted. 

For as long as most present-day voters can 
remember, Republicans haye been the 
guardians of individual, local, and State pre- 
rogatives against Federal encroachment. 
Though on any given issue the lines might 
get smudged, the Democratic orientation has 
been toward greater centralization of power, 
the Republican toward decentralization. 

This has been more than a campaign 
stance. It represents a philosophic commit- 
ment to the ideals of diversity and plurality, 
a concern for the manageability of the Fed- 
eral colossus—and also a greater measure of 
faith than the Democratic party has shown 
in the capacity of States and localities to 
govern themselves. 

There is, of course, another side to the coin 
of this faith. As Governor Rockefeller put It 
in his Godkin lectures at Harvard in 1962: 

“The essential political truth is that— 
today more than ever—the preservation of 
States’ rights depends upon the exercise of 
States’ responsibilities. We stand, In fact, 
upon the threshold of a new test of leader- 
ship at the State level. For—so great and 
urgent are the demands of national defense 
and foreign policy upon all resources of the 
national Government—that, now as never in 
our history, State governments are challenged 
to face and meet the pressing domestic con- 
cerns of our society. 

“This, then, can prove to be an historic 
moment in the long evolution of our Federal 
idea. For it summons us to remember and 
to apply a basic fact of American political 
history—the fact that our States are designed 
to be our great centers for political experi- 
ment. This—as Lord Bryce discerned long 
ago—is perhaps the key role of the State: 
to be the proving ground for ever new ven- 
tures In free government. 

“The time is upon us now to call 
upon our States to be active where they have 
been passive—progressive where they have 
been timid—creative where they have been 
merely cautious. Ina word, it is time for the 
States to lead.” 

Or, as the Ripon Society put it recently: 

“The United States is entering upon a 
period of political turbulence, in which a new 
and much younger population will confront 
issues which are different in kind and in 
scope from those of the past generation. 
They are the sort of problems which convince 
us that the exciting new area of political 
action, the great new opportunity for bold- 
ness and creativity and innovation, will be 
3 more and more at the State and local 
eyel.” 

The plain fact is that the very size and 
caupir of the existing centrai govern- 


initiatives at the State and local level. In 
any human organization, there comes a point 
at which the limits of comprehension set 
the limits of lity. And the Repub- 
lican Party is nn situated to capitalize on 
this shift. 

Nor would the GOP, by pitching its claim 
to State and local offices on its faith in State 


own 
could then argue, plausibly and legitimately, 
that to make the entire national structure 
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of Government work requires making the 
Federal system work— that it requires a 
respect for the separate responsibilities of 
governments at all levels. 

Currently, the question of faith in State 
and local government finds its sharpest focus 
in the debate on the so-called “Heller plan“ 
—the proposal that a given percentage of 
Federal revenues be earmarked for redis- 
tribution among the States according to a 
fixed ratio (for example, by population), with 
no Federal controls over use of the money. 

The relevance of the Heller plan to the 
GOP opportunity is simple and direct. To 
function, the States need money. Washing- 
ton has preempted the best tax sources. 
States now are heavily dependent on Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for specific programs, 
which also involve Federal supervision and 
control. The question is whether these 
should be expanded—with a consequent 
further erosion of State authority—or 
whether tax sharing should be instituted, 
by which the States would get money with- 
out controls. Those who distrust local and 
State government insist on extending the 
controls, 

The tax-sharing plan offers those who be- 
lieve in State government a chance to prove 
their faith and put it into practice. 

And that faith, in turn, offers the GOP a 
convincing argument to take to the voters 
when its asks their support for a return to 
power in the State houses, and for a chance 
at running the cities. 


Moral Element in Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks the 
following editorial appeared in the Rich- 
mond, Ind., Palladium-Item on Septem- 
ber 20, 1965. 

The article is as follows: 

MORAL ELEMENT IN CHANGES 


The urban renewal project is costly not 
only to the taxpayers who are forced to fi- 
nance it but also to the poor who live in the 
affected areas. 

Nathan Glazer, sociologist of the Univer- 
sity of California, in a current issue of the 
Scientific American, says that urban renewal 
is a threat “destroying small businessmen, 
evicting older people, forcing families from 
their tenements.” 

The sociologist says it began as “an al- 
lance of those seeking reform and those 
seeking profit.” He asserts that a third of 
the businessmen driven out by the program 
“do not survive relocation.” 

The human aspect of urban renewal seem- 


opment of aging neighborhoods has recel ved 
from the advocates of this Government sub- 
sidized program. 

The removal of tenements, aged stores and 
their replacement by new highways and new 
business and residential structures, admit- 
tedly improves the physical appearance of a 
neighborhood. 

But of what profit is all this to the com- 
munity and the civic life if men have lost 
their businesses? And what has been gained 
if families that have been “placed in decent, 
clean and reasonably priced housing” are 
dissatisfied with the change and can't feel 
at home in the new neighborhood? 
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If the occupants of tenements and run- 
down properties lack the zest or desire to 
keep the interiors of these properties neat 
and clean, there isn’t much hope that a re- 
moval will supply thelr character defi- 
ciency. 

There is a good deal of truth in Dr. Glaz- 
er's conclusion that some urban renewal has 
confined itself too much in getting build- 
ings down and “too little in helping people 
up.” 

Maybe that's why the entire public has 
not been sold solidly on this aspect of the 
Great Society. 


The Steel Settlement ¢ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, pro- 
fessional editorial writers have com- 
mented on the Presidential enforcement 
of the new contract between labor and 
management in the steel industry. 
Further Presidential enforcement of a 
price increase in stee] might logically 
follow. 

To fully recognize public analysis of 
these developments, it is necessary for us 
to go beyond professional commentators 
to listen to the man in the street. I in- 
sert in the Recor at this point a letter 
to the editor of the Chicago Tribune 
which appeared in the September 13 edi- 
tion by Mr. Morris T. Carpenter of 
Flossmoor, DI, His comment, I believe 
not only refiects accuracy but is an ex- 
ample of the practical public analysis of 
the situation: 

THE STEEL SETTLEMENT 

FLOSSMOOR, September 6.—On September 5 
the threat of a strike in the steel industry 
ended. Steel workers can continue to work, 
and steel companies will have a fighting 
chance to make some money. Hurrah for the 
steel industry, and two hurrahs for our Great 
White Father who “invited” the disputants 
to settle their differences in Washington. 

“Peace at any price” spells future trouble. 

President Johnson has essentially guaran- 
teed that future disputes in the steel indus- 
try between labor and management will have 
to be settled in Washington, under terms 
Satisfactory to the administration. No labor 
leader in his right mind would agree to any- 
thing in Pittsburgh when he can get a free 
ride to Washington, and free meals when he 
gets there, with full knowledge he has noth- 
ing to lose. Company negotiators should 
have their heads examined if they made 
offers in Pittsburgh which they know will be- 
come floors to from when they get 
to Washington. I. W. Abel, union president, 
apparently saw the danger of centralized, 
national control of the industry when he said 
he “sincerely hoped” White House interven- 
tion in contract talks would not become a 
way of life.” Tomorrow's President might not 
be so sympathetic. 

A noninflationary increase in wages and 
benefits is supposed to mean that the in- 
crease can be given without requiring an 
increase in the price of steel. Assuming that 
economists, computers, and crystal balls can 
combine to determine such a number, grant- 
ing an increase of this size precludes any 
Possibility of a reduction in the price of 
steel, Thus, when the time comes to divide 
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up the beneñts of more eficient labor, im- 
proved technology, and more creative man- 
agement, the public is the forgotten and un- 


8 
steel operations abroad which utilize cheaper 
labor. The United States cannot forever 
maintain technical superiority, Protection 
of the steel industry through economic 
penalty on imports merely encourages tech- 
nology to develop substitutes for steel. Many 
uses, traditionally considered private do- 
mains for steel, have found nonferrous 
metals and plastics proving they can do the 
job better or cheaper. The steel industry will 
follow the path of the railroads if bureau- 
crats and a benevolent administration con- 
tinue to make it impossible for them to 
compete. 

The solution is broader than the steel in- 
dustry. Somehow the strangle on individual 
initiative imposed by a self-perpetuating, 
centralized beaucracy must be broken. The 
people in New York, Chicago, Podunk, and 
Squeehawkus will know what to do when 
somebody tries to tell them that “Father 
knows best.” 

Morais T. CARPENTER. 


The Ugly Side of Beautification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called beautification bill has its ugly side 
when viewed from the standpoint of 
many business enterprises and the peo- 
ple they employ throughout the country. 

An example of that came to my desk 
today in the letter below. It shows dra- 
matically the impact this legislation will 
have on a legitimate business built up at 
great effort by a young man I have 
known for years, one who several times 
risked his life serving in World War II. 

The sign provision of the bill as re- 
ported to the House strikes me as a gross 
interference with the property rights as 
well as a denial of information desired 
by motoring Americans and helpful to 
them. 

The letter follows: 


HERRIN ADVERTISING, 
Jacksonville, ILL., September 22, 1965. 
The Honorable PAUL FINDLEY, 

Congressman, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear PauL: It is with a heart saddened by 
years of apparent lost work that I am writing 
to you of the approaching of the closing of 
our business caused by H.R. 8489 and H.R. 
8490 and Senate bill S. 2084. 

Our business consists of installing and leas- 
ing outdoor advertising to national and re- 
gional accounts. Most of the signs are direc- 
tional signs, such as motel signs, of a reflec- 
torized permanent type of baked enamel in- 
stalled in all parts of the country on a 5-year 
contract. We have 60 employees with the 
home office in Jacksonville, III. 

Set out below are what we believe to be 
pertinent facts of the problem created by this 
legislature: 

1. Investment of $1,500,000 
part in the last 3 years). 


2. Installation throughout the country by: 
(a) Leasing locations in all regions. 


(the greater 
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(b) Construction of signs on locations for 
specific customers (generally motel chains). 

3. Five-year contracts (renewable). 

4. By projected new construction each year, 
with planned investment credit on taxes, this 
program could be handled. Without it as 
planned, tax reserve will not be nearly 
enough. We will be lucky to avoid bank- 
Tuptcy. 

5. Anticipated renewal of contracts: 

(a) With financing and service 
$ takes an average of 5 years to pay for these 
signs, : 

tb) Our profit must be made on the re- 
newal of the contract. 

(c) Even with 5 years before “take down” 
we cannot go out and service more new cus- 
tomers because there will be no renewal. 

6. Now our financing banks are withdraw- 
ing because of the lack of collateral in the 
expectance of 80 percent renewals as experi- 
enced in the past. 

7. After the forced “take down,“ we will 
not have left enough signs to profitably 
maintain those that might be left. 

Even if we are compensated for the loss, it 
is almost certain that it will not possibly 
cover the cost of leasing locations over the 
Nation, erecting structures (many of which 
are in difficult terrain) and the loss of po- 
tential future income from almost certain re- 
newals of directional signs. 

We have believed in our economy. We 
have gambled big on the future. We have 
been mighty proud of the job we have done. 
But now, with tears, we have already started 
to lay off production employees and sales 
force. 

Is this what I risked my life many times in 
World War II for, Pau, to come home, work 
so hard to build a service business, and then 
have my own Government take it away from 
me, along with all the good people who work 
with me? 

Respectfully yours, b 
WAYNE HERRIN, 
HERRIN ADVERTISING. 


Tuffy the Dolphin Rates a Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Daily Californian dated Sep- 
tember 19, 1965: 

TUFFY THE DOLPHIN RATES A MEDAL 
tulations are in order for Tuffy, the 
dolphin who became the first underwater 
mailman Friday by carrying letters to Sea- 
Lab II submerged in the ocean depths off 
La Jolla, 

For that feat, Tuffy earned himself a niche 
in naval history, and possibly dolphin his- 
tory, too, and is almost certain to achieve 
some of the legendary fame accorded that 
other branch of the postal service of an 
earlier era—the Pony Express. 

Dolphins may become the new heroes of the 
animal world because of their amazing in- 
telligence and the use to which that intel- 
ligence can be put. An an era of human 
intellectual awakening, so-called “dumb” 
animals may have far less prestige among 
humans than those with high IQ's. 

And dolphins and porpoises, the playful 
and cooperative cherubs of the sea, appar- 
ently are among the brainest so far discoy- 
ered in the oceans. Scientific experiments 
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are being conducted to test the communica- 
tive skills of these ocean dwellers. 

Tuffy had more serious work to do than 
“talking” or even carrying the mail. He also 
took tools to the acquanauts and rescued a 
Sealab II resident who pretended to be lost 
while swimming in the murky depths, 
Since dolphins are noted shark fighters, they 
will be especially helpful in protecting the 
aquanauts as they work far below the sur- 
face. Man's best friend, at the bottom of 
the ocean anyway, may well be his dolphin. 

It was a good day for Tuffy and he de- 
serves some kind of special citation. Per- 
haps when President Johnson is in Los An- 
geles next month he can arrange to give 
Tuffy a medal—or an extra helping of mack- 
erel—for meritorious service. We can think 
of no animal at the moment—fish or fowl— 
more deserving of the President's commen- 
dation. 


The Peoples’ Right To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, one 
often hears the administration criticized 
for “news management” and infringe- 
ment on the people's right to know. 
Some, but by no means all, of such 
criticism has stemmed from genuine 
grievances in press circles against bu- 
reaucratic obstruction in their work. 

Important elements outside Govern- 
ment have recently sought to establish 
new standards of press privilege. My 
longtime associate, Larry Sisk, managing 
editor of the San Diego, Calif., Evening 
Tribune, has undertaken a series of arti- 
cles on the subject. One installment 
consisted of an interview Mr. Sisk con- 
ducted with our distinguished House 
colleague, Representative JOHN Moss. 
As chairman of a Subcommittee on In- 
formation in the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Mr. Moss has long de- 
fended the right of access to all legiti- 
8 news in the public domain. 

Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent timers ai. Sisk’s article from the 
San Diego Evening Tribune for August 
25, 1965: 

Press RIGHTS VITAL, REPRESENTATIVE Moss 
Sars 


(By Larry Sisk) 

Survival of a representative democracy 
depends on a public that is well informed by 
its newspapers, said the country’s most active 
oe exponent of the people's right to 

W. 


That official is California's Representative 
Jon E. Moss, a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives since 1952. He has headed 
the House Government Information Sub- 
committee 10 years, continually fighting 
secrecy in Government and opposing restric- 
tions on press access to information. 

“A representative democracy depends on a 
good solid foundation of informed people 
able to make wise decisions of Government 
because they are well informed,” he declared 
in an interview with the Evening Tribune. 

“The reporter is a very important part in 
the pipeline that brings information from 
the source to the public,” he said. 
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Moss was interviewed in his Washington 
office, his opinions solicited in view of recent 
bar association criticlsm of newspaper report- 
ing, especially in the fleld of law enforcement 
and criminali trials. 

Several bar associations in the East and 
a number of representative attorneys, in- 
cluding Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, have proposed secrecy codes that would 
restrict access by the press to news about 
crimes and criminals. 

A dimout of information is desirable, they 
have said, because accused persons have 
better chances at fair trials if evidence of 
their crimes is kept secret until revealed in 
court. 

“We need a lot of public dialog on the 
requirements for information about a person 
suspected of crime for the protection of his 
rights,“ Moss said, “and I don't think any of 
us wants to tramp upon those rights. 

“Excessive publicity exploiting the han- 
dling of a criminal case for the advantages of 
the prosecuting attorney is known to have 
occurred; we should be intolerant to that. 

“But we should be intolerant toward a 
too-protective attitude also.” 

Moss was especially critical of the restric- 
tive guidelines issued to all Justice Depart- 
ment personnel. 

“The guidelines are loose,” Moss said. 
“They are inherently overly restrictive, and 
they should not have been promulgated 
without far more discussion.” 

Asked if he thought the Katzenbach guide 
sets a precedent on which police and other 
Government agencies might issue secrecy 
instructions, Moss replied: 

“Very definitely; the Federal Government 
is a major force in developing public policy. 
The policy followed by the United States 
Department of Justice undoubtedly can spill 
over and become the policy followed by the 
local police force, 

“There are always those local officials who 
want to prove that more competent 
and more Imaginative than their big brothers 
In Washington.” 

Moss is neither lawyer nor newspaperman 
He is a Sacramento businessman and real 
estate broker. In addition to representing 
his Third California District as a Democrat, 
elected in the past on both the Republican 
and Democratic tickets, he has made it his 
duty to be well informed on all phases of 
Government, on the public's need also to 
be will informed, and to battle to keep open 
the channels of information for free access 
by the press. 

“The public is going to be informed only 
if there is a resourceful reporter on the job,” 
Moss declared. 

“A right of the newspapers to publish as 
provided by the first amendment, would be 
meaningless without a right of access. A 
right to speak without the right to have in- 
formation upon which to base a judgment 
for such speech or statements would be 
meaningless. 

“I think the rights to information are in- 
herent in the rights of speech and press. 

“The men who framed the Constitution 
had a reverent attitude toward the rights 
of the people—absolute, only modified as the 
overall body politic demanded for its own 
survival.” 

About sensationalism, of which some news- 
papers have been accused—sensationalism is 
not necessarily equated with irresponsibility, 
he said. 

“If a newspaper wants to headline a grisly 
murder, it isn’t necessarily irresponsible,” 
Moss said. “It may be a matter of a little 
bit of bad taste or undue emphasis, but 
the murder actually took place and it was 
a grisly affair. That was the information 
available,” 
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The interviewer asked, how can newspap- 
ers improve their service on behalf of the 
public's right to know? 


“There must be a greater public awareness 
of the final impact of Government policies,” 
the Congressman declared. “The little, ap- 
parently insignificant, withholding or re- 
fusal of information today—the little bit 
of bureaucratic arrogance—frequently be- 
comes the precedent upon which reliance 
rests for a far more outrageous act of with- 
holding. We can't permit this to go by the 
board. None of this is unimportant. 

“The press has to be alert. 

“Access to information is a public right, 
the press having no greater right than the 
individual. But the press is, peculiarly, the 
custodian of this right—trustee of it. It is a 
trust that should be taken very seriously.” 


Data on Farmers Home Administration 
Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, believing 
it might add to an understanding of the 
activities of the FHA in connection with 
the loans authorized by the bill H.R. 
10232, which the House has just ap- 
proved, I present the following tables. 


Insured loan obligations by fiscal year+ 


1 Includes farm ownership and soil 
individuals; also to associations for 
systems, other soll and water purposes, 
land use. 


NEED FOR FUNDS 


The Department has advised that applica- 
tions for $84,024,395 in farmownership loans 
were held over from fiscal 1965 because of 
lack of funds, and that it estimates new ap- 
plications in fiscal 1966 for farmownership 
loans which would be made but for lack of 
funds at $345,975,605, or a total demand for 
farmownership loans for 1966 of $430 million. 
It also estimates applications for association 
loans under section 306 in its present form 
during fiscal 1966 at $361,071,850, making a 
total demand by qualified applicants of over 
$791 million, 


RECORD OF REPAYMENT 
Association loans: As of January 1, 1965, 
the most recent date for which we have 
figures, there were 883 association loans out- 
standing in the amount of $77,825,180, and 97 
percent of the maturities due on that date 
had been met. Of the $85,588,010 loaned to 
933 associations—the reason for the differ- 
ence being that some have paid in full— 
since the inception of this program in 1938, 
only $5,769 has been charged off as a loss. 
At the same time, associations have repaid 
more than $7 million in interest. 
Farmownership loans: As of March 31, 
1965, the most recent date for which we have 
figures, there were 79,992 farmownership 
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loans with an outstanding balance of $1,038,- Farmers Home Admintstration—Farmowner- Farmers Home Administration—Fa' 


rmotoner- 
519,400. These borrowers have met 102 per- ship loans, fiscal year 1966 (estimated) ship fanin fiscal year 1966 (estimated) 
cent of the maturities due, Of the $1,651,- Continued 

286,521 loaned to 150,181 borrowers (the rea- STATISTICAL WORKSHEET BY STATE OFFICES 


BO AOE: ThA OTONO DANE were POE ANT 
paid in full) since the inception pro- 
gram in 1938, a principal amount of oniy of farm ATORE SI 
$4,937,365 has been charged off as a loss. 
During this same period $305,522,717 in in- 


í 


2 000 - 

terest has been repaid. 900 | $10,500,000 21 et oon 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 50| 1,000,000 32 16, 590, 000 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION. 780 oe = 910, 000 
Insured loans made by type of loan during z — ~ 28 
1965 fiscal year 25 500,000 38 17, 480, 000 
Amount 490 | 10,620,000 40 17. 490, 000 
loans $137, 591, 300 = 228 — 3 
Soll and water loans: 680 | 11,620,000 43 4, 080, 000 
To individuais 2, 003, 140 830 | 15,050,000 700, 000 
To associations: 310 11. 000. 000 47 16, 200, 000 
For water systems 37, 103, 760 960 | 11,430,000 48 17, 960, 000 
For recreation 9, 842, B00 — 2888 x aS oer oon 
For grazing--------..--.- 12, 978, 280 10 120,000 54 T, 540, 000 
For irrigation..._-__....- 445, 510 2 nee s9 En 
For soll conservation 34, 750 k Stan be Ween 17. ton wo 
190 3,050,000 59 Wyoming 4. 000, 000 
Total to associations... 60. 405. 100 70 1,050,000 63 Puerto Rico Sx 3, 620, 000 
in 9888 64 Virgin Islands. 3 

Total farm ownership 3,170 | 18. 200, 000 Total requirements. 

and soil and water... 199, 999, 540 1,300 | 13, 400, 000 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Estimated number of loans and amount of funds required during 1966 fiscal year to process Association loans authorized under sec. 806 of 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Administration Act 


Loan_funds needed for | Loan funds needed for 
applications on bánd 
as of June 30, 1065 


loans apott or au- Total loans and funds 
th for approval needed for 1966 fiscal year 
as of June 30, 1965 


State and territory 
Amount 


00 00 (5) 
$58, 055, 850 $168, 161, 000 825 
5 1, 932, 000 11, 986, 000 20 6,000, 000 57 000 
0 0 2 300, 000 2 300, 000 
0 0 6 760,000 7 875, 000 13 1, 625, 000 
8 464, 850 37 2, 20, 000 25 2, 100, 000 70 4, 784, 850 
0 0 1 1, 400, 000 10 1, 400, 000 20 2, 800, 000 
1 58,850 10 0,400. 000 17 6, 800, 000 3 13, 258, 850 
0 0 1 250, 090 4 1. 000, 000 5 1, 250, 000 
0 0 1 150, 3 500, 000 4 650, 000 
9 1, 288, 560 m 3, 800, 000 18 2, 700, 000 51 7, 588, 560 
5 230, 000 13 1, 040, 000 14 1, 120, 000 32 2.440. 000 
0 0 0 0 1 130, 000 1 130, 000 
3 271, 150 15 1, 350, 000 7 630, 000 25 2, 251, 150 
9 953; 400 4 3, 300, 000 20 2, 500, 000 53 6, 783, 400 
16 4, 665, 925 4 9, 600, 000 18 4, 500, 000 58 18, 765, 925 
8 750, 300 11 1. 100, 000 13 1, 300, 000 32 3, 150, 300 
36 3, 938, 755 2 2 640, 000 19 2; 280, 000 77 8.888.785 
il 3, 576, 000 37 12 210, 000 26 6, 500, 000 74 22, 286, 000 
7 748, 500 9 290, 000 13 1, 430, 000 29 3, 168, 500 
1 417, 000 3 750, 000 5 1. 450, 000 9 2, 617, 000 
0 0 3 450, 000 3 450, 000 6 900. 000 
0 0 0 0 3 625, 000 3 625, 000 
2 301, 000 5 900, 000 9 1,720, 000 16 2, 981, 000 
1 71.000 7 700, 000 8 800, 000 16 1, 571, 000 
41 4, 620, 000 101 12, 120, 000 86 10, 320, 000 28 27, 000, 000 
3⁴ 11, 279, 000 36 10, 500, 000 34 7, 000, 000 104 20. 079, 000 
3 41, 000 12 2. 400, 000 7 1.400. 000 2 3, 841, 000 
5 627, 000 7 875, 000 9 1, 125, 000 21 2, 627, 000 
0 0 6 750, 000 6 750,000 12 1, 500, 000 
0 0 2 400. 000 3 600, 000 5 1.000, 000 
0 0 4 600, 000 ? 1, 050, 000 11 1, 650, 000 
2 683, 260 10 1, 400, 000 12 1, 680, 000 24 3,763, 260 
0 0 25 5, 000, 000 11 2, 600, 000 39 7, 600, 000 
8 1, 541, 590 58 10, 440, 000 30 7, 020, 000 105 19, 001, 590 
3 73, 920 11 500, 000 9 450, 000 2 1, 023, 920 
2 261, 000 11 1, 430, 000 9 1, 170, 000 2 2 861, 000 
19 3, 240, 450 58 9, 860, 000 38 6, 460, 000 115 19, 560, 450 
5 464, 780 12 1, 000, 000 13 1. 100, 000 30 2.404. 780 
1 154, 650 20 3, 000, 000 15 2.280. 000 36 5,404, 650 
0 0 0 0 3 300, 000 3 300, 000 
i 45, 000 31 3, 100, 000 2 2, 100, 000 53 5, 245, 000 
7 551, 150 20 3, 000, 000 20 3, 000, 000 47 6, 551, 150 
7 1, 878, 000 33 8, 150, 000 23 5, 520, 000 63 16, 548, 000 
62 8, 543, 110 113 15, 820, 000 117 16, 380, 000 292 40, 743, 110 
5 613, 000 6 750, 000 10 1, 250, 000 21 2, 613, 000 
0 0 5 2, 000, 000 6 2. 400, 000 11 4, 400, 000 
0 0 10 1, 400, 000 10 1, 400, 000 20 2, 800, 000 
4 1, 750, 100 Il 2, 200, 000 12 2.400. 000 27 6, 350, 100 
6 1, 073, 600 27 4, 050, 000 12 1, 920, 000 45 7, 043, 600 
4 928, 950 12 2 400, 000 10 2! 000, 000 26 5, 328, 950 
0 0 9 2 700. 000 11 3. 300, 000 20 6, 000, 000 
0 0 1 250, 000 3 750, 000 4 1, 000, 000 
0 0 0 0 1 50, 000 1 50, 000 
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Some Clear Thinking From Foggy Bottom: 
the State Department Speaks Out— 
More or Less—On Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate in the House of Representatives 
on Monday, September 20, 1965, on 
House Resolution 560, concerning the 
right of any nation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to intervene in any other nation 
against Communist subversion in Latin 
America, I suggested that the Depart- 
ment of State had taken an ambiguous 
posture on the issue before the House. 
I said that State Department officials 
had refused to state clearly to Members 
of Congress whether the Department 
favored or opposed passage of House 
Resolution 560, a resolution affecting 
United States foreign policy and one on 
which the State Department could there- 
fore be expected to have a position one 
way or the other. 

I also warned that passage of this 
resolution would provoke widespread 
criticism of the United States in Latin 
America and would be of little value in 
promoting the cause of freedom and op- 
posing the spread of communism in Latin 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the Rec- 
ORD several items which I believe support 
my contention. 

First, Mr. Speaker, I include an excerpt 
from the verbatim t of a press 
and radio news briefing conducted on 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965, by the De- 
partment of State Press Officer, Mr. 
Robert McCloskey, during which briefing 
Mr. McCloskey endeavored to clarify the 
position of the Department of State on 
House Resolution 560. 

I here make reference to an Associated 
Press dispatch on Mr. McCloskey’s brief- 
ing dated September 22, 1965, and head- 
lined in the Washingotn Post of that 
date, Force Resolution Held Veering 
From U.S. Policy”. The dispatch began 
with the words: 

The State Department said yesterday that 
a House resolution passed yesterday saying 
American republics have the right to use 
force if necessary to prevent a Communist 
takeover in any hemisphere country strays 
somewhat from U.S. foreign policy. 


Now Mr. Speaker, I know that diplo- 
mats and politicians are sometimes com- 
pelled to resort to ambiguous language 
but in Mr. McCloskey’s responses to ques- 
tions concerning the position of the De- 
partment of State on House Resolution 
560 he somewhat overdoes this privilege. 

I think that Members of Congress will 
find revealing if not illuminating the fol- 
lowing excerpt from this briefing: 
Excrarr FROM TRANSCRIPT OF PRESS AND 

Ravio News BRIEFING, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 

21, 1965, DPC 190—Mr. ROBERT MCCLOSKEY, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Question. Bob, on another subject, in rela- 
tion to this resolution passed by the House 
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yesterday regarding the right of any Western 
Hemisphere countries to use whatever armed 
force is necessary to prevent a Communist 
takeover anywhere in this area, what is the 
attitude of the State Department on this 
question, on the resolution? 

Answer. The resolution, as you all know, 
originated in the House in January. A De- 
partment official testified on the resolution in 
a hearing August 31. The record of that 
hearing has been published and I have copies 
of it in my office. 

The Department generally agrees with the 
objectives expressed in the original resolu- 
tion but the Department thought the resolu- 
tion should be modified to conform to U.S. 
policy and inter-American treaties and resol- 
utions. Not all of the changes that the De- 
partment requested were made in the resolu- 
tion. It does, however, make extensive 
reference to existing inter-American treaties 
and resolutions, including the resolution of 
the Ninth Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the OAS heid 
in July last year. 

Question. This was in Washington, was it 
not? 

Answer. Yes—which are binding on the 
members of the inter-American system in- 
cluding the United States. 

As Congressman SELDEN said on the House 
floor yesterday, the Department questioned 
some of the resolution’s language and asked 
him to make clear that the House does not in- 
tend to say that a mere threat of subversion, 
standing alone, justifies the unilateral use of 
armed force. That is, to make clear that the 
House does not intend to depart from exist- 
ing inter-American treaties and resolutions 
on the subject. 

He did indeed make these points clear 
in his speech yesterday. 

Question. Bob, does the administration 
plan to continue Public Law 480 shipments 
to India under title I? As you may know, 
the original agreement expired on June 30 
and an interim agreement was entered into 
for a million additional tons of wheat which 
is now about ready to run out. Are you 
planning further interim shipments, interim 
agreements? 

Answer. I only know that, as you point out, 
deliveries are continuing. With respect to 
any new commitments, I would remind you 
that the Secretary has made it clear that 
none would be undertaken without consulta- 
tion with appropriate Members of the Con- 
gress. I am in no position to at this time 
anticipate other contingencies. 

Question. Could I ask you to clarify this 
statement on the House resolution? 

Answer. It won't do you much good. I will 
have to refer you to the testimony. : 

Question. Well, I simply wanted to ask if 
this meant that you were in general agree- 
ment or at least not in general disagreement 
with the House resolution, simply to 
clarify it. 

Question. We can’t hear the question. 

Answer, The question is as to whether we 
are in general agreement or general disagree- 
ment. 

Question. Or at least not in general dis- 
agreement. 

Answer. Or at least not in general dis- 
agreement, and I am afraid that I am not 
going to be able to shred that question apart 
and have to tell you that that statement 
will have to speak for itself. 

Question. Bob, let me ask, the impact of 
this thing, the resolution that was passed, 
is clear, at least to many people's minds, 
that there is sort of an authorization to the 
U.S. Government to go and repeat Santo 
Domingo all over Latin America, putting it 
very bluntly. 

Does the United States intend to explain 
away certain of these—some of these fears 
derived from the text of that resolution? 

Answer. I think that the testimony by the 
appropriate official of the Department here 
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will have to satisfy you for the present. I 
am in no position to say anything beyond 
what I have already said. 

Question. Who was this official, Bob? 

Answer. Robert Sayre. 

Question. Bob, do you know snything of 
an action proposed or near by the World 
Bank in a meeting of the consortium group? 

Answer. For background I would say I 
would expect that there will be an announce- 
ment made shortly by the Bank. 

Question. That would be by the Bank? 

Answer. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Question. Bob, regarding this resolution, 
you mentioned that Mr. SELDEN did make 
clear about this question of—that unilateral 
use of force shouldn’t be used just for the 
threat of subversion alone, but I believe that 
the State Department asked that a resolu- 
tion to this effect be included in the—in 
other words, a statement to this effect be 
included in the resolution and this was not 
done. Therefore, does this mean that the 
State Department is satisfied with the fact 
that Mr. SELDEN made the statement even 
though it was not put in formal—within the 
resolution itself? 

Answer. This is another way of asking the 
same question that was raised a minute ago 
over here and I am going 

Question. We don't know how to inter- 
pret—when you say that Mr. SELDEN did 
make the statement, does that mean that 
you are therefore satisfied or that you still 
are not satisfied? 

Answer. I will let the statement I have 
made stand. 

LATIN AMERICAN REACTION TO HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 560 


Mr. Speaker I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the Rec- 
orp two newspaper articles describing 
Latin American reaction so far to the 
passage of House Resolution 560. The 
first is from the Baltimore Sun of Sep- 
tember 23, 1965, and is entitled, “U.S. 
Plan Gets Icy Reception Among Latins,” 
and the second, from the Washington 
Evening Star of September 23, 1965, is 
entitled, “House Stand on Force is De- 
nounced by Latins.” 

From Baltimore, (Md.) Sun, Sept. 23, 1965] 
U.S. PLAN Gers Icy RECEPTION AMONG 
LATINS—HOvusE RESOLUTION To Cuns RED 

THREATS CRITICIZED 

(By Nathan Miller) 

Rio DE JANEIRO, September 22.— First Latin 
American reaction to a U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives resolution giving any hemis- 
pheric nation the right to intervene in an- 
other to prevent a Communist takeover has 
been overwhelmingly negative. 

In both Brazil and Colombia, newspapers 
have strongly criticized the resolution which 
was passed Monday by a 312-to-52 margin, 
and the Colombian Congress today passed 
resolutions rejecting it as against the polit- 
ical and juridicial system of the hemisphere. 

The U.S. congressional resolution is not 
binding on American policy but Latin Amer- 
icans criticized it as a return to the “big 
stick” policy of the past. 

ALL KINDS OF DOUBTS 

Senator Julio Cesar Turbay, a former Co- 
lombian Foreign Minister, launched the de- 
bate on the action of the U.S. Congress and 
was immediately supported by all political 
factions on the right and left. 

“The resolution of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives causes all kinds of doubts and 
apprehension” he said. Fernando Gomez 
Martinez, the outgoing Foreign Minister, said 
it was “an inexplicable retrogression for the 
inter-American judicial system.” 

The Columbian Senate said it “considers 
that within the system of collective security 
all countries have sufficient assurance of 
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their protection against any internal or 
extracontinental aggression.” 
LANGUAGE CALLED VAGUE 


In Brazil, the progovernment Jornal Do 
Brasil said that the House, by approving 
the resolution, had created difficutties for the 
twice postponed hemispheric foreign min- 
isters meeting which may now be held here 
beginning November 17. 

It called the language of the resolution 
“vague,” said it does not define what consti- 
tutes the “threat of subversion,” adding 
further confusion to the field of inter- 
American law. 

“NOTHING LEFT” 


The paper was also critical of the move 
on grounds that the House acted unilaterally 
and ignored existing treaties and agreements. 
The paper maintained the action was more 
important than it appeared because the ex- 
ecutive branch depends on support from 
the legislative branch for support of its for- 


On the left, the antigovernment Ultima 
Hora, said the resolution “consigns all at- 
temps to establish an inter-American fürt- 
dical system to the museum.” 

It claimed that the charter of the Organ- 
ization of American States had been “an- 
nulled” by the U.S. intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic “and it is now dead. There 
is nothing left. 

“We are back in the time of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Matters of common interest to the 
hemisphere are not decided by the nations 
which compose it but only by the US. Gov- 
ernment.” 

Strong comment also came from the lead- 
ing Colombian paper, El Tiempo, which said 
“this is a serious step backward * * * we 
had supposed that the Unitel States after 
the failure of the intervention in Santo Do- 
mingo would abandon its erroneous and 
abusive policy.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept, 23, 1965] 
House Srann on Force Is DENOUNCED BY 
LATINS 


Lima, Pernu—Some Latin American coun- 
tries have reacted angrily to a resolution 
passed by the U.S. House of Representatives 
approving the use of force in any American 
Nation threatened by a Communist takeover. 

The congresses of both Peru and Colom- 
bia passed unanimous resolutions of their 
Own condemning it. Newspapers from left 
to right were hostile and there has been no 
favorable comment, 

The U.S. resolution said “acts possessing 
characteristics of aggression and interven- 
tion carried out against one or more of the 
member states of the Organization of Ameri- 
Can States may be responded to either in 
individual or collective form, which could go 
as far as resort to armed force.” 

The resolution merely expresses the feel- 
ing of the House. It does not require Sen- 
&te action and does not fix administration 
Policy. 

AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 

Peru's lower House of Parliament voted to 
“protest and reject” the resolution, saying 
It was “American imperialism in hemisphere 
affairs.” It called the U.S. move “preten- 
tious.” . 

An Argentine Government official said he 
found the U.S. resolution bafiling. 

“It will give Communists and leftists fresh 
ammunition. It can result in renewed at- 
tacks against the United States and charges 
Of intervention and imperialism at the 
United Nations General Assembly,” he said, 

Communist Cuba's government-controlled 
newspapers called the resolution “another 
example of North American interventionist 
imperialism.” 

The Colombian Congress voted a unani- 
mous denunciation of the U.S. House resolu- 
tion Tuesday. The Colombian Congress called 
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it “openly regressive and contrary to the 
juridical and. political system of Latin 
America. 

The Colombian Congress demanded that 
legislators meet to decide what action to 
take. 

Liberal Senator Julio Cesar Turbay, former 
Foreign Minister, said, “The U.S, House res- 
olution provokes every kind of doubt and 
misgivings.” 

In Venezuela, the governing Democratic 
Action Party condemned the resolution, 

Brazilian newspapers of all parties de- 
nounced the resolution. “Precipitate, indef- 
inite, and unilateral,” the Jornal do Brasil 
called it. Ultima Hora said it “reduced the 
charter of the Organization of American 
States to a dead letter.” 

UNITED STATES DOESN'T CARE 


All shades of public opinion in Mexico 
denounced the House resolution, 

“It’s a clear indication that the United 
States doesn't care about the opinions or the 
rights of the rest of the countries of our 
hemisphere,” said a spokesman for the Pop- 
ular Socialist Party. 

“The unilateral declaration of the United 
States that this or that country was threat- 
ened of falling under communism would be 
enough for that country to be invaded by 
the Yankee Army,” said the spokesman, 
Prancisco Ortiz Mendoza, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Both conservative Excelsior and Novedades 
newspapers disagreed with the resolution. 

SOME U.S. EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON HOUSE 

RESOLUTION 560 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I ask to insert in 
the Recor editorials from two outstand- 
ing American newspapers concerning the 
passage of House Resolution 560. The 
first is from the Washington Post of Sep- 
tember 22, 1965, and the second is from 
the Baltimore Sun of September 23, 1965. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Sept. 22, 1965] 


STAMPEDE 


Cry “communism,” and the House of Rep- 
resentatives seemingly is ready to rush pell- 
mell over almost any cliff. That is the con- 
clusion invited by the overwhelming vote, 
with relatively little debate, for the Selden 
resolution authorizing the unilateral use of 
military force by any country seeking to pre- 
vent Communist subversion in the Western 
Hemisphere. The resolution smacks far 
more self-justification than of intelligent 
effort to promote a consensus on means of 
countering new subversion. 

Respecting the use of American power the 
President needs no authorization to act in 
emergency, as the intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic showed. If the purpose 
was to clothe his action in ex post facto ap- 
proval, again the resolution was unnecessary. 
There is much dispute over whether the Do- 
minican intervention was in fact necessary, 
but no one disputes that the President did 
what he felt he had to do on the basis of 
the information available to him. 

If the House had been concerned about 
the inadequacy of existing international ma- 
chinery for dealing promptly with such cri- 
ses, it could have addressed itself specifi- 
cally to this point. Instead, the resolution is 
likely to produce reluctance elsewhere to 
contemplate any changes in inter-American 
procedures. For what the House has said 
is that, all treaties to the contrary, each 
country can be its own judge of when a sub- 
versive threat justifies external military in- 
tervention. At the worst this could be an 
American-sponsored poaching license for any 
dictatorship to invade its neighbor. 

Even more ignominious than the House 
vote was the supine performance of the 
State Department. First the Department, 
which cannot have been unaware of the psy- 
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chological damage caused by this type of 
resolution, allowed the House to think that 
that it had no basic objections. Now, after 
not lifting a finger to deter passage, it issues 
a meek statement indicating that it is un- 
happy with some portions. This is the role 
of a jellyfish, 

Fortunately for this country's relation- 
ships in Latin America, the resolution has 
no force. Even so, the fears of American 
intervention are endemic in Latin America, 
and the House may well have supplied an- 
other boot with which Latin politicians will 
proceed to kick the Yankee colossus. But to 
try to persuade members that this ls a poor 
way to ight communism, in the mood that 
prevailed on Monday, would have seemed 
like opposing the Fourth of July. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Sept. 23, 
1965] 


TIME WASTING 


For people who are supposed to want to 
leave Washington and go home, the Members 
of the House of Representatives can waste 
time in some peculiar ways. Example: It 
was & complete waste of time for the House 
to consider, and then approve (195 Demo- 
crats and 177 Republicans for; 49 Democrats 
and 3 Republicans against) a resolution call- 
ing for the use of force by any American 
nation to prevent a Communist takeover 
in any country of the hemisphere. 

As one opponent put it, if the purpose of 
the resolution was to restate the collective- 
security positions of the Organization of 
American States, it was superfluous, and if 
its Intentions went beyond that it could be 
used by our own enemies to make us sound 
bellicose. 

Representative SELDEN, Alabama Democrat, 
who sponsored the resolution, acknowledged 
that the State Department had questioned 
some of its language, and tried to take care 
of State’s objections by declaring that the 
resolution did not intend to say “that a mere 
threat of subversion, standing alone, fustifies 
the unilateral use of armed force.” He 
wanted it made clear, he said, that the House 
does not mean to depart from “existing In- 
ter-American treaties and resolutions on the 
subject.” 

Then what was the point? Since resolu- 
tions of this sort have no binding effect on 
national policy, the only point we can per- 
ceive is a demonstration that the House of 


Marshall Field: A Real American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


or Í 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF © 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, last week 
saw the passing of another great Ameri- 
can. I refer to the untimely death of one 
of our great publishers and philan- 
thropists, Marshall Field. 

President Johnson, in a telegram of 
condolence to the widow of Mr. Field, was 
quoted as saying: 

Marshall Field was in the front rank of 
those Americans whose life has been spent in 
keeping this Nation informed. His charity 


and his purpose will not be forgotten by 
those who felt the influence of his good 
works. 


Mr. Field will be missed, not only by 
his family, but by the Nation he loved 
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and gave so much of his time, effort, and 
resources. No man could have given 
more. 


Cruel Lesson in Red Treachery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr, Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the Alhambra, Calif., Post Ad- 
vocate of September 17, 1965, recounts 
the Soviet aggression against Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia 25 years ago this 
year. 

It is a stark reminder not only of the 
sad plight of the people in these coun- 
tries, but.also that Communist deceitful- 
ness and contempt for freedom so evi- 
dent during that takeover are ever pres- 
ent today. 

The one bright note is the enduring 
faith of these Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian people that they will one day 
be free again. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

CRUEL LESSON IN RED TREACHERY 

It was 25 years ago this year that the 
Soviet Army crossed the frontiers of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia to destroy the 
freedom and independence of millions of 
persons in these Baltic nations. 

The lesson in Communist tactics and 
strategy of that takeover are still valid today, 
a quarter of a century later. 

By its outright aggression in the Baltic 
States, the Soviet Union demonstrated clearly 
its contempt for treaties, agreements, and the 
will of free people. 


Between the two world wars, the Soviet. 


Union had signed a number of agreements 
with the Baltic States, assuring that terri- 
torlal integrity and national independence 
would be assured. 

Then in tactics typical of Communist con- 
quest, the Soviets poised their military might 
on the Baltic border during World War II 
and forced an agreement that spelled the 
end of freedom. 
existing governments were canceled. 
So-called elections offering only a slate of 
Communist candidates put the Soviets in 
power. Executions, torture, terrorism and 
mass exiling to Siberia completed the pattern 
of takeover. It has been estimated that more 
than a million people were killed in the 


urge. 

In spite of the crushing tyranny, however, 
national pride and desire for freedom still 
burn fiercely among the Baltic people. A 
recognition of that desire is reflected in a 
resolution introduced in the U.S. Congress 
asking the President to present the case to 
the United Nations so it can receive inter- 
national attention. 

We hope freedom returns soon to the 
people of the Baltic States. In the mean- 
time, the people of the free world must re- 
member the lessons of Communist treachery 
learned in the Baltic States and face realities 
in charting future relations with the Soviet 
Union, Red China or any other Red nation. 

Tt is the lesson that the Communists have 
not ceased their drive for world domination 
and subjugation of free people. To think 
otherwise is a dangerous delusion. 

As long as they remain in the servitude 
of the Communists, the Baltic nations will 
be a continuing symbol of that goal and the 
tactics used to achieve it. 
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Representative Henderson’s Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague from North Car- 
olina, the Honorable Davin N. HENDER- 
son, is to be commended on his very 
sound position with respect to-so-called 
home rule for the Nation’s Capital. 

It is his feeling that our present form 
of government for the District of Colum- 
bia is in keeping with the Constitution 
and the history and traditions of our 
great Nation. 

The Wilmington News, Wilmington, 
N.C., carried a very fine editorial on 
September 12 with reference to Con- 
gressman HeENnpDERSON’s position on the 
home rule question. Under leave pre- 
viously granted, I include the editorial 
and news release from Congressman 
HENDERSON'S office dated September 8 to 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


REPRESENTATIVE HENDERSON'S STAND 


Representative Daum HENDERSON of Wal- 
lace offers some sound and sensible logic 
in his opposition to the so-called home rule 
bill for Washington, D.C., now being pushed 
strongly by the Johnson administration. 

The Tar Heel lawmaker challenges the au- 
thority of Congress to provide for the election 
of a mayor and council for the Nation's 
Capital. Washington is a Federal city, be- 
longing to no State or particular group of 
people, but is the seat of National Govern- 
ment, and therefore must be governed by 
Congress. He points out that to change this 
concept would require an amendment to the 
Constitution, and that certainly no act of 
Congress can presume to enact home rule for 
the Capital. 

Another point made by Representative 
HENDERSON is that the home rule bill would 
be taxation without representation. In his 
analysis of the proposal, Representative 
HENDERSON explains that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be required to pay to the 
District such amount of tax for governmental 
buildings in the area as would be 
for private real estate. This, he explains, 
would be taking Federal money paid by 
North Carolinians and be given to District 
residents for operation of the city under 
limited authority of a mayor and council. 

These points deserve to be more closely 
studied and considered by Members of the 
House, because they make good sense, and 
because the Members will be under heavy 
pressure from the administration to act 
favorably on the measure. 

The home rule bill already has received 
passage in the Senate, but it is not too late 
to successfully challenge the right of Con- 
gress in this matter. Representative HENDER- 
son’s study and analysis of the bill deserves 
support from other Members of the House in 
the hope that the Nation's Capital will con- 
tinue to be governed by Congress. 

Representative Henprerson’s Third District 
constituents in North Carolina can be pleased 
by the thoroughness of his analysis of the 
dill, and his stand on the bill. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By your Congressman, Davin N. HENDERSON) 
The U.S, Constitution, article I, section 8 
provides. The Congress shall have the pow- 
er * * * to exercise exclusive Legislation in all 
Cases whatsoever, over such District (not ex- 
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ceeding ten Miles square) as may, by Cession 
of particular States, and the Acceptance of 
become the Seat of the Government 

of the United States * * +,” 
Thus was born the concept of a Federal 
City to be the Seat of our National Govern- 
ment; to belong to no State, to no partciular 


For many years now, persons living within 
the District of Columbia, have clamored for 
what they call home rule. They first argued 
that they were being deprived of their right 
to vote. By amendment to the Constitution, 
they were specifically granted the right to 
vote for President and Vice President (article 
XXIII) and those desiring to do so exercised 
that right in 1964. 

The argument has persisted, however. that 
the people in the city of Washington should 
be entitled to elect their own mayor and 
city council just as other American cities 
do and bills to provide for such a procedure 
have been introduced in every session of Con- 
gress for many years. The theory of these 
bills is that the Congress can, without amend- 
ing the Constitution, delegate “limited au- 
thority” to such an elected mayor and city 
council to govern the city. 

The home rule bill passed by the Senate 
and which the administration is strongly 
urging the House to pass, would, among other 
things, require the Federal Government to 
pay to the government of the District of 
Columbia in tax such sum as a private con- 
cern or citizen would pay on the property 
owned by the Government within the Dis- 
trict. In effect, this would take Federal tax 
moneys paid by North Carolinians and pay 
them over to the government of the District 
of Columbia, although North Carolina citi- 
zens would have no voice in that government. 
That is taxation without representation. 

I oppose the so-called home rule bill. If 
the constitutional concept of a Federal City 
is to be abandoned, the appropriate proced- 
ure to accomplish such action is a constitu- 
tional amendment; not an act of Congress. 


Calypso Isle Races Live in Harmony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, while head- 
lines of gloom and doom daily assault our 
ees, now and then we are greeted with 
refreshing proof that all is not wrong 
with the world. One such case is an 
article by Clayton Willis, Hearst Head- 
line Service correspondent in the Sep- 
tember 12, 1965, New York Journal 
American. Mr. Willis, a resident of 
Greenwich, Conn., recently made a Latin 
American swing, and I know his account 
of racial harmony on the islands of 
Trinidad and Tobago will be of interest to 
my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

CALYPSO ISLE Races Live IN HARMONY 
(By Clayton Willis) 

Port oF Spain, TRINIDAD, September 11— 
While different races throughout much of the 
world are squabbling, tt is refreshing that 
those on the twin Calypso Islands of Trinidad 
and Tobago live together in relative harmony. 

Although the racial issue is important in 
local politics (the Government Party is pre- 
dominantly African, the Opposition Party 
predominantly East Indian), it has never 
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reached the stage of bitterness and violence 
found in nearby British Guiana. 

The breakdown for the 900,000 people of 
this lush Caribbean land, only 7 miles off the 
coast of Venezuela, is: 47 percent, African; 
35 percent, East Indian; 14 percent, mixed; 
3 percent, European, and 1 percent, Chinese. 

PROSPERITY REIGNS 

Living standards are high because of pros- 
perous oil, sugar, rum, cocoa and asphalt 
industries. Racial tolerance is reportedly 
more pronounced here than anywhere else 
in the Caribbean. 

Some of the bigger and supposedly more 
“sophisticated” nations of the world would 
do well to profit by the stunning example 
set in this happy land of the steel band. 

Trinidad has strategic value to the United 
States. Chaguaramas, a promontory near 
this city, is an important U.S. naval air base 
and a link in the anti-submarine defense of 
the Caribbean. 

LAND RESTORED 

The base was given the States on a 99-year 
lease by Britain, partly in exchange for de- 
stroyers handed to Britain before the United 
States entered World War II. 

Under an agreement renegotiated in 1961, 
the United States ceded back 1,100 acres of 
the 10,000-acre tract and made other con- 
cessions. 

The Prime Minister here, 54-year-old Dr. 
Eric Williams, has pledged his nation would 
“remain unequivocally west of the Iron Cur- 
tain.” Oxford-educated, Dr. Williams is a 
member of the 4-nation Commonwealth 
Peace Mission on Vietnam. 

He will visit the Soviet Union later this 
year. 


Nikola Petkov—A Bulgarian Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1947, there occurred an event 
in Sofia, Bulgaria, which was both a 
warning and a lesson to those who love 
freedom throughout the world. A man 
who had fought the tyranny of nazism, 
who believed in the democratic process, 
and who had refused to become a docile 
puppet of the dogmatic Communist rul- 
ers of Bulgaria was murdered for his 
political beliefs. Nikola Petkov was hung 
because he had the courage to lead the 
futile but defiant stand of people who 
would not willingly agree to see their 
country become a satellite in Stalin's 
growing empire. 

His trial was a very revealing example 
of the Communist idea of justice and law. 
The law was what the ruling group dog- 
matically thought it should be. The 
greatest crime was opposing the creation 
of a one-party dictatorship. Nikola Pet- 
koy provided an example for later free- 
dom fighters in refusing to admit that 
this was a crime. Despite what must 
have been terrible pressures to confess 
and constant harassment and obstacles 
to presenting his case, he fought valiantly 
in what was a cruel mockery of a trial. 

When he died a martyr to the struggle 
for freedom and independence for his 
native land, the world saw in a most 
dramatic way a sign of the terror and 
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repression which was soon to engulf all 
remnants of opposition to Communist 
control in eastern Europe. A warning 
was given to all those who would dare to 
fight the tyranny being imported from 
the Soviet Union. And a terrible but 
inspiring example was made to men and 
women that this evil must be fought. 

We may still have hopes for an end to 
the Communist dictatorship when we 
recall the indomitable will to fight and 
the courage to sacrifice all for the cause 
of justice and freedom exhibited by many 
Bulgarian patriots, of whom Nikola Pet- 
kov is one of the most outstanding. I 
wish to extend to the Bulgarian people 
my best wishes and hopes for a free and 
democratic future of the kind for which 
their national hero, Nikola Petkov, died. 


Rivers, Harbors, and Flood Control 


SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2300) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the most important features of S. 
2300, the omnibus public works bill, is 
title I of the bill, which calls for the Fed- 
eral Government to take the lead in 
making an intensive study of how to 
meet the future water supply needs of 
the Nation's northeastern seaboard and 
to prepare a regional plan for meeting 
these needs, including a system of major 
reservoirs, aqueducts between major 
river basins, and purification plants. 

I am delighted that under this bill the 
principle is recognized that the Federal 
Government must accept substantial re- 
sponsibility in meeting the water short- 
age problems of the northeastern area. 
At the same time, I am glad that the bill 
was amended to assure that the study 
will be carried on in cooperation with all 
agencies concerned: Federal, State, and 
local; and that all procedures will be con- 
sistent with the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act passed at this session—and 
which I was glad to support, both in the 
Interior Committee and on the floor of 
the House. 

The New York City water shortage is 
part of a regional problem. To a certain 
extent, the needs of New York City are 
in competition with the needs of other 
nearby cities and suburban areas, and 
the various conflicting claims must be re- 
solved by Federal and interstate action. 
At the same time, however, the interests 
of the entire region can be furthered by 
Federal study, planning, and action in 
this area. 

The bill leaves open the possibility that 
the Federal Government will actually 
undertake to construct the reservoirs, 
aqueducts, and purification plants in 
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question, with provision for appropriate 
financial participation by the States and 
localities. However, each such project 
would have to be approved by a future 
act of Congress. 

While the bill before us can have no 
immediate effect on the current water 
shortage, it represents needed action in 
the direction of long-range and perma- 
nent solutions. i 


Facts Behind the Iron Curtain 


4 
\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ) 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have often discussed with the House the 
erronéous policy of this administration 
in pursuing accommodation of the Com- 
munist dictatorships of Eastern Europe. 
Recently columnist Henry J. Taylor, one 
of America’s most renowned correspond- 
ents, toured Europe. I insert in the Rec- 
orp two of his articles which were na- 
tionally syndicated giving his penetrat- 
ing observations on the facts of life be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. It is my hope 
that Mr. Taylor’s comments might re- 
ceive objective attention at the Depart- 
ment of State, although I doubt his words 
of wisdom will influence our present mis- 
guided foreign policy. 

The articles follow: 

HUNGARY STILL America's DEDICATED ENEMY 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Buparest.—Red chief Janos Kadar, infa- 
mous for his part in helping to crush the 
tragic 1956 revolt, makes a great effort with 
visiting American newsmen to trumpet his 
desire to normalize U.S. relations.” But he's 
never given the slightest indication of this to 
Charge d'Affaires Elim O'Sha 

Kadar’s current propaganda is dedicated to 
making it appear (typically) that we're the 
obstacle to pęace and understanding, we're 
the fly in the Hungarian ointment, we're the 
ones blocking progress toward a better inter- 
national life. In short, once again, it’s all 
our fault, Hokus, hokey, hokum, 

Behind the scenes, O'Shaughnessy remains 
thwarted, frustrated, hog-tied at every turn. 
The United States and Hungary having with- 
drawn ambassadors, he is our ranking diplo- 
mat here. O'Shaughnessy has served in 
Poland, Yugoslavia, England, France, Italy 
and many other places across 27 and 
O'Shaughnessy can take it. But it becomes 
very irksome, as in all totalitarian countries, 
to read what the leaders say for the American 
press and to know what they actually do 
against us on the Inside. 

Foreign Minister Janos Peter still refuses 
to receive O'Shaughnessy, So does Kadar, 
who always snubs him, and O'Shaughnessy 
to this very day has never had a single word 
with Kadar or even met him although 
O'Shaughnessy has been here nearly 2 years. 

Our Embassy here—a large, old six-story 
bullding which we own—is officially regarded 
by our traveling security inspectors as the 
most microphone infested in the satellite 
world. Our Ambassador's residence in Prague 
adjoins the Red Chinese Embassy grounds. 
We find it practically impossible to determine 
where Czech and Soviet wiretapping infil- 
tration and surveillance leaves off and Red 
China's begins. Here, too, Peiping conducts 
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its own separate self-contained electronic 
and physical intrusion against us, relentless 
and vicious. 

Hungarian men and women who work for 
us as attendants, chauffeurs, ete., are first 
ehanneled through the Hungarian secret po- 
Mce and then constantly harassed by them, 
On the Red Government’s orders O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s American staff is reduced to a skele- 
ton. As late as August 11 his application to 
add only one American helper was refused. 
Official requests to import anything remain 
stymied for months and border clearance 
dates utterly uncertain if marked “For US. 
Embassy.” 

It is easier for tourists to enter because 
the government desperately needs hard cur- 
rencies. The casual American visitor runs 
no risks, facilities have been improved and 
there is even a tourist currency rate. (It is 
better than the official rate but only about 
half the rate on the black market.) And all 
this adds to the misleading charade. 

Similar doubletalk extends to American 
businessmen unless what they offer is greatly 
to the Red Government's advantage. For 
example, Cleveland tycoon Cyrus S. Eaton, 
the very rich crony of the U.S.S.R., and his 
son, with associates, have been referring in 
America to an intention to build a Budapest 
hotel. But when? 

Eaton holds Moscow's Lenin Peace Prize. 
He and his family got the red-carpet treat- 
ment, as you might expect. But the last 
news here is that if the highly publicized 
hotel is built, the Red Government now pro- 
poses to take all profits from room 1 through 
100, or such, and leave the Eaton crowd with 
whatever, if anything, may be left over. 

Moreover, that is only a starter (appar- 
ently) in the provisions although is Cyrus 
Eaton, et al, have revealed anything to our 
public about such hitches when you embrace 
Red business, it has escaped my notice. 

Even if Kadar and the other propagandists 
really intend to normalize relations and put 
trade with us on a sound basis, they would 
first have to break through the enormous 
network of graft and corruption and the 
spaghetti-like mountain of bureaucracy. 

This article is to be dispatched from out- 
side Hungary, uncensored, as will be each in 
the series I am writing here. 

CAPTIVE East GERMANY A HOLLOW SHELL 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

East Bnilux.— The East Germans have 
nothing, nothing, nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing—and you can take all the pifony statistics 
and nonsense about incentives and stuff 
them in your hat. 

I went aboard an East German train bound 
toward Poland. The engine coughed clouds 
of lignite coal dust and the load was 18 cars. 
Each was 2 tiered, with perhaps 80 people 
jammed on each level. 
body’s purchase of East Germany's popular 
import: a tin Japanese suitcase painted in 
brown grain to simulate leather. And if 
there was a single smiling face in the entire 
train I did not see it. 

We're told about a recovery here, and 
there'll be time in these articles to deal with 
that, which is something like dealing with 
howa man drowns in 12 feet of water instead 
of 20. 

We're told employment and productivity 
are up. They are up because the Berlin wall 
is up. The people cannot leave. This is the 
only country in Europe, and probably in the 
entire world, whose population is less than it 
was in 1948. . 

More than 3 million fled westward before 
the Berlin wall was built and even the births 
of the past 17 years have not gained that 
number back. 

There isn't anything under the surface; 
scratch below and you'll see. Sooner or later 
in life you have to believe your eyes, and I 
certainly wish a lot of confused people at 
home had been with me, 
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Ride the trains, mix with the construction 
gangs, stand in the barter markets, visit a 
professor's little apartment or a farmer's 
house, look in the back rooms of the repair 
shops or seek the facts as you will. The 
whole of this Soviet satellite is as bare as a 
buzzard’s beak 

Even the building and maintenance of the 
wall represents a major economic strain, The 
Berlin (East and West) area is bigger than we 
may think; Frankfurt, Stuttgart and Munich 
combined would all fit into it. The dis- 
secting wall within the city is almost -10 
miles long and the extension of the barricade 
that circles Berlin as a whole stretches for 
about 95 miles. It's all constantly under re- 
pair. 

The loudest noise now is the shortage of 
cement. The wall has absorbed the cement 
equivalent to apartment houses with 20,000 
rooms. And the 23,000 families moved to 
make way for this wide slash remain, in ef- 
fect, displaced persons. The manpower of 
60,000 East German troops and police is ab- 
sorbed in guarding this clamp. 

Potato rationing has now been removed for 
the first time since 1938.. It has taken 20 
years since the war for Red agriculture to 
do away with potato stamps and they'll 
probably be back with the new crop. 

President Walter Ulbricht and the other 
party bigwigs are making their annual pitch 
now at the Leipzig (Consumer Goods) Fair, 
and, incidentally, commandeering the main 
hotels, 

The people are hit by the sight of styled 
refrigerators, automatic stoves, kitchenware 
and gaudy knick-knacks that they never see. 
These are either siphoned off to the Soviet 
Union or a few, at best, show up in major 
stores. 

But the worst bottleneck is the problem of 
repairs. Suppose you have a pressing iron. 
It goes bad after a few months, but there 
are simply no spare parts in repair shops. 
Moreover, after the factory commissar has 
made his parts quota and these are gone, the 
iron or motorcar or whatnot can be lost to 
you forever. 

The Neues Deutschland newspaper special- 
izes in wanted and available spare-parts ad- 
vertisements and the needs read like a junk- 
yard in print. 

The Wartburg is the light car East Ger- 
many trades in Czechoslovakia for the Skoda, 
sturdy although styleless. If you can buy a 
Wartburg you can run it 6 months and sell 
it secondhand for nearly twice the price, 
This is because it takes 2 or 3 years to get 
delivery on a car and the secondhand price 
is the premium available for immediate de- 
livery. 

The same is true in the barter markets 
that spread throughout this country. Your 
raincoat off your back will bring four times 
as much as a new raincoat. There just aren't 
any new ones. 


Resolution of the Executive Committee, 
Republican Party of the State of Mary- 
land, August 6, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, Speaker, in the 
past few months many people in the 
Sixth Congressional District, in Mary- 
land and throughout the Nation have 
expressed their support for S. 9, the cold 
war GI bill. Last month the executive 
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committee of the Republican Party of 

the State of Maryland unanimously en- 

dorsed this bill, and I would like to bring 
the resolution passed by that committee 
to the attention of the House. 

RESOLUTION OF THE ESECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
REPUBLICAN PARTY or THE STATE OF MARY- 
LAND, AUGUST 6, 1965. 

Whereas we are aware that the young men 
and women serving the United States in the 
Armed Forces are sacrificing educational op- 
portunity, monetary reward, and prime time 
of their lives; and 

Whereas we believe that a nation that re- 
quests its young men and women to give of 
their time, abilities, and possibly their lives 
must be willing to compensate these people 
in every way possible; and 

Whereas the GI bill of World War II and 
Korea produced more educators, doctors, 
lawyers, and civil servants than any other 
Federal legislation in the history of our 
country; and 

Whereas the cost of said GI bill has been 
more than repaid by the additional taxes 
gained by the higher income of the people 
who were educated under this act: There- 
fore, be it. 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Republican Party of the State of Mary- 
land urges the administration to expedite 
the passage of Senate bill 9, generally re- 
ferred to as the cold war GI bill. 


Ed Knebel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed 
Knebel was “Mr. Baseball” to everyone 
in Austin, Tex. His recent passing was 
a source of great sadness to every sports 
fan in central Texas. No one has ever 
done more for baseball—and young peo- 
ple—than the loved and respected and 
gentle Ed Knebel. We shall miss him 
greatly. 

He was the founder and president of 
Seven-Up Bottling Co. and the father 
of professional baseball in Austin. 
Knebel began playing baseball when he 
was 12. Sixty years later he became the 
first person installed in Austin’s baseball 
hall of fame, when Milwaukee Braves 
President John McHale presented him 
with a gold baseball glove. 

During World War I, while serving in 
the artillery, he saved enough money to 
open a cleaning and pressing business 
in France. From his earnings in this 
business he purchased the Nu-Icy and 
NuGrape franchises in Austin in 1927. 
His present Seven-Up company was 
opened in 1935. 

Knebel’s continuous athletic activity 
earned him the title of Mr. Baseball. 
When the old city league folded, he con- 
tinued to play his Seven-Up teams 
against teams out of Austin. He helped 
form the Big State League in 1947, and 
was instrumental in getting the $200,000 
Disch Field. In 1962 he gave Disch Field 
to the city. 

I think every man, in his life, wants to 
feel he might have made some singular 
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contribution to the welfare of humanity. 
Ed Knebel's primary contribution was 
his 100 percent devotion to baseball and 
to the young men of his community. He 
lived and worked constantly to encour- 
age young boys to play sports and to live 
wholesome lives. Tens of thousands of 
young men have been helped through his 
dedication, and our city and Nation is a 
much better place because of Ed Knebel 
who led the good life of productive serv- 
ice to others. 


Governor Lawrence Pays Tribute to John 
H. Dent and the 89th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to join his many friends 
in paying tribute to an outstanding 
Member of the Congress since 1958, a fel- 
low colleague from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable Joun H. Dent, by introducing 
into the Record the remarks of the 
former Governor of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable David L. Lawrence, on the 
occasion of the testimonial dinner for 
Mr. Dent at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel, September 21. Governor Law- 
rence’s remarks are also eloquent praise 
for the achievements of the 89th Con- 
gress. They read as follows: 
INTRODUCTION OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN H. DENT 

BY Former Gov. Davin L. LAWRENCE, WASH- 

INGTON HILTON HOTEL, SEPTEMBER 21, 1965 


It is understandably common to each gen- 
eration, I suspect, to attribute a special sig- 
nificance and importance to the era of one's 
own lifetime, which, if valid, would produce 
a history proliferated with golden ages. 

Yet we know that the perspective of time 
and the objectivity of historians must make 
the final judgment as to the true magnitude 
of events and the lasting capabilities of mien 
themselves. < 

While I have no powers, occult or other- 
wise, to foretell history, it seems ordained 
that this age in which we live—the period 
of exploration of outer space, of social and 
physical revolution, of unimaginable tech- 
nological discoveries, of tremendous produc- 
tive and destructive power—there is little 
doubt that this time will stand out as one 
of the most significant chapters in the story 
of mankind. The c we face is to 
make sure it is part of the development of 
that story, and not its climax. 

Similarly, in the story of this country of 
ours, whose writing has been a relatively 
brief one, it seems beyond question that this 
particular period will serve as one of the 
high points of our national growth and prog- 
ress, a time of unparalleled accomplish- 
ment, brought about at a pace that is record- 
breaking and in a diversity which is astonish- 
ing. 

I trust it is not unduly partisan to observe 

~that this period of great movement and 

achievement coincides with emergence of 
the Kennedy-Johnson years. Nor would it, I 
hope, be prejudiced to point out that no 
man in our history ever was better prepared 
or better equipped for national leadership 
than the man who is now providing that 
leadership in such certain and farsighted 
fashion. 
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But we all know that leadership, while 
essential, is not an end in itself. What really 
counts is the results from leadership, the 
direction of the causes it enlightens, the 
value of the measures it advances, the qual- 
ity of the surroundings it helps to achieve, 
the lasting contribution it makes to the 
aspirations of man and the enrichment of 
his society. 

And by this measure, surely the events 
of these past months provide indelible evi- 
dence that we live in a period of unequaled 
political accomplishment. 

The record of the Ist session of the 89th 
Congress—a record open still for enlarge- 
ment—will stand unchallenged as the most 
productive session in the history of Congress. 
It follows, then—and quite properly so— 
that those who serve this 89th Congress have 
earned for themselves a place in history as 
few others have ever done before them. 

The legislative register—the cataloging 
of enactments—indicates, far better than 
any oratory, the truth of the statement: 

Medicare, liberalized social security, excise 
tax reduction, manpower retraining, aid to 
education, the Appalachian Commission, 
drug control, regional development, voting 
rights, Immigration, water pollution control, 
the national arts foundation, omnibus hous- 
ing, the war on poverty, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs, yes, even saline 
water conversion. 

And that is but a sampling—with other ac- 
complishments unlisted and others ‘still 


which yet may—and undoubtedly will—be~ 


part of the chronicle when the session is 
concluded. 

Never in our history has such a massive 
and meaningful legislative record ever been 
achieved, not so much in its volume, great 
as that is, but in its impact upon a brighter 
future, a more hopeful life, a greater oppor- 
tunity for all Americans, of every group and 
in every region. . 

We are here this evening to honor an 
outstanding Member of the Congress which 
has written that record, one who, with his 
colleagues, serves as an architect of the 
Great Society. 

In choosing the most appropriate super- 
lative with which to present him to you, I 
can conceive none more fitting, none more 
praiseworthy, none more honorable than to 
introduce him simply as a Member of the 
89th Congress, Representative Joun H. DENT. 


Uncle Gives, but Also Takes Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 20, 1965, Los Angeles Times should 
give us pause to wonder. 

It raises some pertinent questions re- 
lating to the social security program 
financial structure as a result of increases 
noted in the social security benefits. It 
should also provide a clue as to the 
trends we can expect in fiscal matters as 
a result of some of the bills passed dur- 
ing this session of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

UNCLE GIVES, BUT ALSO TAKES AWAY 

Retroactive social security increases yoted 
by the Congress in July, and now being dis- 
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tributed to more than 20 million benef- 
ciaries, will total $855 million. 

This will provide a massive shot in the arm 
for the Nation's economy, because it repre- 
sents what economists term high-velocity 
money. Which simply means that it is al- 
most certain to be spent at once on goods 
and services, since few of the elderly, dis- 
abled or widowed can afford the luxury of 
saving. 

But will the infusion of new money be 
offset by deflationary effects next year? $ 

The Social Security Administration will 
start taking back from wage earners in Jan- 
uary that which it ls handing out now. The 
tax base will be increased from 84,800 to 
$6,600, and the present 3.6 percent tax rate 
will go to 4.2 percent. An employee paying 
the maximum of $174 in social security taxes 
this year will pay $277.20 in 1966, and his 
employer must pay a like amount. 

To offset the higher take for social security, 
a cut in income taxes has been suggested. 
That would seem unlikely, however, in view 
of the growing costs of military operations. 

Some economists believe that it may be 
necessary in a decade or so to dip into general 
revenues to finance social security instead 
of relying solely on earmarked taxes on 


wages. 

Thus it would appear that the contributory 
principle of social insurance is now being 
sorely strained by excessive congressional 
generosity. 


Nikola Petkov—A Bulgarian National 
Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 23 the freedom-loving Bulgarian 
people everywhere will honor the mem- 
ory of a man who fought to prevent the 
Communist dictatorship which today 
denies freedom and self-determination 
to the Bulgarian nation. On that day in 
1947 Nikola Petkov was hanged by the 
Communist regime in what was both 
an end to legal free opposition to them 
and a classic case of their callous disre- 
gard for world opinion. When Nikola 
Petkov was murdered for his political 
beliefs a martyr was created against the 
tyranny which has been ruthlessly forced 
upon the Bulgarian people. His death 
was neither the first nor the last of men 
and women who sought to bring liberty 
and democracy to Bulgaria. But the 
nature of his trial and his gallant per- 
formance during it are an example of 
the hard and dangerous task which must 
be faced in fighting oppression. 

Nikola Petkov was accused of no crimes 
except opposing the creation of a Com- 
munist satellite in his native land. He 
undoubtedly was put under great pres- 
sure to confess his sins as did so many 
others in Eastern Europe during those 
terrible days when Communist rule was 
being established. But he never yielded. 
He never confessed to the trumped-up 
charges by which he was being railroaded 
to his legal death. The manner of con- 
ducting his trial is worthy of our remem- 
bering. People testified to lies against 
him. His witnesses were intimidated. 
His lawyers were arrested as soon as he 
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chose them. He was only brought to trial 
because the Communist-dominated as- 
sembly voted to deprive him of his par- 
liamentary immunity. Convicted by a 

court he was hanged on Sep- 
tember 23, 1947, in what was a horrible 
warning to all opposition to Communist 
tyranny in Eastern Europe. 

The Bulgarian people, Mr. Speaker, 
will not forget the example set by Nikola 
Petkov. Nor should those of us who are 
more foruntate in living in free lands. 
Like so many other he had the courage 
to fight for a better way of life for his 
nation. He must have known that all the 
high cards were held by his ruthless op- 
ponents. The examples of countless 
other political murders of his country- 
men were fresh, But, while knowing the 
fate in store for him, he led the last free 
opposition to the complete Red take- 
over. On this day of national memorial 
for the Bulgarian nation, it is fitting that 
we should remember that the hope for a 
free democratic Bulgaria was made 
brighter because a man was willing to 
die for his people’s cause. I wish to ex- 
tend my best wishes to the Bulgarian 
people on this day dedicated to one of 
their national heroes. 


Grassroots Thinking on Home Rule for 
the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 


Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to 
include the following editorial from the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Post-Herald for Sep- 
tember 21, LB. J. Should Count Both 
Ways.” This is just a reminder that the 
people back home may not be nearly as 
enthusiastic to turn control of the Fed- 
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eral city over to local politicians and 
minority groups: 
L. B. J. SHOULD Count Born Wars 

President Johnson is counting votes as he 
twists congressional arms to give home rule 
to the District of Columbia but unless he 
also counts the onces he is losing he could 
be in for a big surprise. 

That goes also for the Senators who gave 
their approval and the Members of the House 
who bow to the administration's wishes when 
the issue comes to a vote possibly on Mon- 
day. 
The American people through the years 
have taken great pride in their National 
Capital and a great majority of them we are 
sure do not favor turning over its adminis- 
tration and control to the Negroes who now 
outnumber the whites in Washington. 

We do not believe taxpayers from one end 
of the country to the other will be willing 
to continue to dig down in their pockets for 
the $75 to $100 million a year the proposed 
new District government would demand in 
Meu of taxes. 

President Johnson may get his way but if 
he does we believe there will be a lot of new 
faces in the next Congress. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
ve department or establishment of the 
ent (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 

Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Reconp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office. for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ao ai (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concressionat Recon, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


First Lady’s Message 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, America's 
No. 1 ambassador of natural beauty, Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, was in Milwaukee 
this week to continue her crusade for a 
more beautiful America. 

She had a most appropriate audience— 
the annual conference of American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives. 

Mr. Speaker, the Milwaukee Journal 
editorially evaluated Mrs. Johnson's 
message to the park executives. Because 
we all are vitally concerned with making 
America more beautiful, I ask unanimous 
consent that this message be printed in 
the Rxconp: 

First Lapy’s MESSAGE 

Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson's campaign for 
natural beauty is firm and characteristically 
feminine. Like the housewife who brightens 
a home with fresh flowers, she proposes 
among other things to brighten our drab 
downtowns and our highways with flowers 
and shrubbery. Hers is a crusade against 
ugliness—against litter, the monotonous, the 
drab, the polluted river. 

“The blessings of progress,” she told a Mil- 
Waukee audience on Tuesday, “are in many 
Cases engulfing us.“ The audience was an 
appropriate one—members of the American 
Institute of Park Executives in their annual 
conference. 

Tt will take more than pretty flowers to 
Offset this floodtide of ugliness and Mrs. 
Johnson knows it. She offered the park lead- 
ers a challenge and a task—to turn their 
parks into outdoor laboratories, to reach out 
to young visitors with enthusiasm and new 
ideas, to “find the ways to make them seek 
and preserve beauty as a way of life.” 

The point is apt anc timely. Park and 
Tecreation leaders have the duty, too seldom 
exercised, not merely to make outdoor beauty 
Aavallable to all comers but to explain it, re- 
late it to ourselves; to make it so exciting 
that no visitor can ignore It. The natural 
world isn't dull: it is life itself. 

“We abuse land because we regard it as a 
commodity belonging to us,” conservationist 
Aldo Leopold wrote. “When we see land as 
a community to which we belong, we may be- 
gin to use it with love and respect. There is 
no other way for land to survive the impact 
of mechanized man.” 

Instilling respect for the natural world, 
particularly in our young people, is our prime 
goal in the struggle to retain and enhance 


ence for the land to which we belong. 
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Shopping Need: Computer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, Sylvia 
Porter's column in Wednesday's Evening 
Star effectively shows the need for truth- 
in-packaging legislation. I feel it will be 
of interest to my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing column be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Your Monerr’s Worrs—SHoOPrPING NEED: 

COMPUTER 


(By Syivia Porter) 

1. Which of the following tubes of tooth- 
paste is the best buy: (a) a 3-ounce tube for 
47 cents; (b) a 5-ounce tube for 59 cents; 
(c) a 63%-ounce tube for 69 cents? 

2. How much of a saving do you get if you 
buy an 8-ounce bottle of shampoo for 88 
cents against a 4-ounce one at 55 cents? 

3. Are 25 bobby pins for 32 cents cheaper 
than 35 for 43 cents? 

4. Can you pick the biggest bargain among 
these five different boxes of cookies? (a) 
6% ounces, 25 cents; (b) 7% ounces, 49 
cents; (c) 93% ounces, 41 cents; (d) 13 
ounces, 43 cents; (e) 1 pound, 59 cents. 

5. How much cheaper is a 9-pound, 13- 
ounce package of soap suds selling for $2.29 
than a 5-pound, 6-ounce one for 99 cents? 

6. If the weight of a 29-cent bag of candy 
fell from 15 to 10 ounces, how much would 
the actual price increase be? 

Unless you are a walking computer, I defy 
you to score even passably on this informal 
find-the-bargain quiz. Yet, these are typical 
examples of the mathematical mysteries of 
confronting tens of millions of shoppers 
daily in tens of thousands of stores. 


You, the consumer, battle unprecedented 


sizes, shapes, and prices in our Nation's 
markets. 

A major Cleveland-based drugstore chain, 
Revco DS. Inc., this past summer launched 
an experiment. Revco replaced traditional 
price tags on all products sold in the chain's 
65 stores with 50,000 “Consumer Value 
Guides." The guides list each brand and 
size of each product on the store's shelves, 
its price and price per ounce. 

For instance, the value guide for men’s 
hair creams lists five sizes and brands priced 
from 60 to 83 cents—and then shows that 
the price per ounce of these products ranges 
from 13.6 to 22.6. For stomach aids, prices 


per ounce of various brands and sizes range 
from 2.4 to 8.8 cents. 

The value guide makes it clear that for 
some brands a “large economy size" means 
real savings over the smaller size of the same 
product, It also makes Ít equally obvious 
that in other cases the jumbo“ version 
means virtually no savings. 

The value guide does not attempt to meas- 
ure quality. It also does not assume that 
today’s consumer shops solely for price 
bargains; most consumers do not. What it 
does do is provide plain price information 
for those who wish to or must shop for the 
best possible dollars and cents values. 

No matter how much Revco itself benefits 
from this service, it is an imaginative exam- 
ple of what consumer-orlented businesses 
can do and are doing to answer on their own 
Michigan Democratic Senator PHILIP HART'S 
much-debated “truth in packaging” bill. 
This bill would ban meaningless or mislead- 
ing come-ons. 

This is virtually no chance that the truth 
in packaging bill will be voted into law this 
year, Thus, you the bargain hunter must 
continue to depend almost entirely on pri- 
vate industry's own efforts to guide you 
through its price maze—and against this 
background Revco's experiment warrants a 
hearty salute. 

PS.—Here are the answers to the 
questions: (1) c; (2) 19.6 percent; (3) no; 
(4) d; (5) it's not—the $2.29 package costs 
& third more per ounce of soap than the 99- 
cent one; (6) about 50 percent. 


Amending the Clean Air Act 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say to the gentlewoman from Missouri, 
to the gentlewoman from New York, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that I 
consider these negotiations going on at 
the present time, having to do with 
giving up U.S. sovereignty over the Pan- 
ama Canal as among the most serious 
matters facing this Nation and the free 
world today. It has become common 
knowledge, at least through the press, 
that these negotiations are going on, 
that there is consideration being given 
to giving up a good portion of U.S. sov- 
ereignty over the Panama Canal. This 
discussion and these remarks should 
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alert all Americans, including all Mem- 
bers of this House, to the fact, in that 
we are responsible for the security of this 
hemisphere, the security of future ship- 
ping in this hemisphere in which the 
Panama Canal is an integral and major 
and important part, that this adminis- 
tration is wrongly considering seriously 
giving up U.S. sovereign control over the 
Panama Canal. I think the people of 
this Nation should be alerted to this 
fact. This matter should be thoroughly 
debated. 

In my opinion the people of America 
would not approve, and would voice 
themselves overwhelmingly in opposi- 
tion to any such proposal, 

Further let me say that it is my opin- 
ion relating to the Panama Canal Com- 
mission established for the determina- 
tion of a sea level canal route that there 
is a great risk that any such new canal 
constructed as proposed would negate 
U.S. sovereignty over that canal too; 
Certainly as evidenced by the Presi- 
dent's negotiations underway relating to 
the present canal this is to be suspected. 
That new canal, too, could become sub- 
ject to the sovereignty and jurisdiction 
of another nation. I believe spending 
American dollars on this is wrong. Iam 
to see this matter out in the open 

I think it is time it did come out 
in the open. I am delighted that the 
is being debated on the floor of 


Police Brutality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, a com- 
disorderly 


the ugly chant. The facts indicate that 
few of the charges are valid. 

J. Edgar Hoover, our outstanding Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 


ce 

ppear in the September 27, 1965, 
issue of the U.S News & World Report. 
I commend to every man, woman, and 
in our Nation the crystal-clear 
analysis of the situation which Mr. 
Hoover has made. Mr. Hoover, as head 
of the greatest factfinding agency in the 
world can be relied upon as an authority 
on this matter as on other subjects 
which he may discuss with Government 
and congressional officials, and the 
public. 


Mr. Hoover concludes his article by 
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The great specter of police brutality is 
being exploited by some selfish-minded, ir- 
responsible men who apparently are con- 
cerned only with what they can gain today 
and who are totally oblivious to the great 
disservice they are doing to their country. 


I think we should take this warning 
and do what we can in prosecuting the 
offenders, and in protecting our local po- 
lice forces which are honorable and ded- 
icated to an orderly and crime-free 
society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Polen BRUTALITY" —How Much TRUTH— 
How MucH FICTION? 


(Norx.— Get the facts, says J. Edgar Hoover, 
and you discover that charges of police bru- 
tality are mostly fake, In fact, he adds, mis- 
uses of police power are rapidly becoming is- 
sues of the past.” Reason: firm official ac- 
tion to deal with such misuse, The FBI head 
says the rash of t police is to 
some extent a Communist tactic designed to 
undercut law enforcement.) 


(By J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) 

The cry of “police brutality” is being heard 
all across the land with increasing frequency. 

It is a charge which strikes fear into the 
heart of every freedom-loving man. 

Is it, however, a charge which is justified in 
the United States? Or is it a charge made 
with malicious Intent by some individuals 
who have little concern for the truth so long 
as their interests are served? 

Yes, there is police brutality in the United 
States, but certainly not to the extent which 
some would have you believe. 

Like all conscientious law-enforcement offi- 
cials, I abhor any misuse of police authority. 
It is inexcusable and cannot be tolerated. 
Thankfully, it is not tolerated, for in most 
instances the few misfits and unsuited indi- 
viduals who get into law enforcement and 

ly use thelr authority are ferreted 
out and eliminated as soon as possible. 

How extensive is police brutality? We can 
only gage this on the basis of complaints re- 
ceived by the FBI from the victims or other 
sources. At this point, I want again to state 
clearly and without equivocation that I am 
opposed to police brutality in any shape or 
form, We know that there are instances of 
police brutality, particularly in the less 
progressive police organizations. I want to 
emphasize that any allegations of police bru- 
tality coming within this Bureau's jurisdic- 
tion will receive immediate and 
investigative attention, and that the facts 


investigations in the last 3 fiscal years pre- 
sent the following picture: 

In fiscal year 1963, there were 1,376 allega- 
tions of brutality received by the FBI. In- 
vestigations of these complaints resulted in 
indictments being returned in 12 of the cases 
involving 20 officers. Convictions were re- 
corded in three cases involving four officers. 

In fiscal year 1964, there were 1,592 com- 
plaints of police brutality. Sixteen of these 
cases resulted in indictments against 28 of- 
ficers, and convictions were recorded in two 
cases involving four officers. 

Fiscal year 1965 brought 1,787 allegations 
of police brutality with indictments being 
returned in 13 cases involving 23 officers. 
Convictions resulted in five cases Involving 
six officers. 

While many complaints of police brutality 
are made sincerely and in good faith, some 
charges are unfounded and irresponsible. 
Often it is obvious they are made purely for 
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the purpose of intimidating local law-en- 
forcement agencies and harassing the FBI. 

FBI agents in our southern offices have 
been referred from one civil-rights worker to 
another in their efforts to run down allega- 
tions of police brutality. Individuals who 
allegedly possess the facts often are unavial- 
able for interview when agents arrive to in- 
vestigate. 

Earlier this year, FBI agents interviewed 
one person who had sent a telegram to a 
Government official containing, among other 
things, allegations of police brutality. He 
stated he had objected to these allegations 
being included in the telegram, since they 
did not have merit. Another official of the 
organization concerned, however, had in- 
sisted the irresponsible charges be included, 
he said. 

There have been irresponsible and brutal 
acts by certain law-enforcement officials and, 
because of them, it has been easy to spread 
the impression that many or all law-enforce- 
ment officers operate in the same manner. 

However, some charges are unfounded, 
Occasionally, allegations of police brutality 
result in prosecution of the complainant 
when it can be conclusively shown that he 
has purposely filed a false complaint. FBI 
investigations into such complaints, there- 
fore, can result in prosecution of the accused 
or the accuser. 

Many complaints of police brutality, how- 
ever, are never officially lodged with the FBI 
or any other law-enforcement organization. 
They are indiscriminately made to repre- 
sentatives of various news media, shouted 
from the soap box at a street corner rally, 
proclaimed from the podium and often from 
the pulpit, and circulated through printed 
pamphlets. 

Rarely is proof offered to support these 
blatant accusations, which are designed 
mainly to incite the listener or the reader. 
Many riots or near riots which have occurred 
in this country in recent months have been 
preceded by such charges. 

Charges of police brutality also have been 
heard with great frequency before, during 
and after the drunken orgies and youth riots 
which have occurred at some of our resort 
areas in recent years. 

Allegations of police brutality haye been 
“supported” by still and motion pictures 
which invariably show one or more policemen 
subduing or carrying away some participant 
in the disorder. Rarely do these pictures re- 
veal the full story—the unprovoked attacks 
on the officers involved which necessitated 
their use of force, 

It is a known tactic of international com- 
munism to take advantage of both real and 
contrived opportunities to undermine con- 
stituted law-enforcement authorities with 
charges of brutality. We know the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., as well as various splin- 
ter Communist organizations in this coun- 
try have used this tactic. Communist ad- 
herents have fanned the flames of passion 
whenever unrest against law enforcement 
has been prevalent. Frequently, Commu- 
nist agitators have been sent into areas of 
unrest to sow their seeds of treason through 
the spoken and printed word. The Com- 
munist press continually grinds forth dis- 
tortions, often outright falsehoods, about po- 
lice intimidation and brutality. The Com- 


protests against United States involvement 
in Vietnam. 


Communist adherents are schooled in 
methods of intimidating law enforcement. 
Whenever they are confronted by a law-en- 
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forcement officer, the word brutality is fóre- 
most upon their lips. It is their alm to 
humiliate, exasperate and provoke the law- 
enforcement officer in an effort to prevent 
his judicious and calm enforcement of the 
laws he ts to uphold. 

Tam not implying that all charges of police 
brutality emanate from the Communists or 
their dupes, If this were true the problem 
Could more easily be solved. The fact is, 
however, such charges are coming from many 
well-meaning, if ill-informed and poorly ad- 
vised, citizens. 

On the other hand, I recognize that one of 
the greatest preventives of brutality is a re- 
sponsible and alert citizenry which ts quick 
to complain. 

The conflict resulting from the fake 
charges of police brutality is a problem which 
must be solved, for it is eroding the already 
declining respect for law and order in our 
great Nation. When our laws no longer en- 
joy the respect of our citizens, then our 
present form of government will be lost. It 
is just as important that the enforcers of the 
law be given respect, for without it their 
task will be insurmountable. 

There is no panacea, no pat solution to 
this problem, for it exists primarily in the 
hearts and minds of men. It is a problem 
in human nature, a problem in man’s rela- 
tion to man and his physical surroundings. 

An efficient police force is the first line of 
protection for the law-abiding citizen.. The 
conscientious law-abiding citizen should rise 
in righteous anger those who falsely 
cry “police brutality” to cover their insidi- 
dus scheming to gain something they covet 
but are not willing to acquire the judicious 
way. 

There is a constant barrage of brutality 
allegations and obvious attempts by certain 
elements to control the police through citi- 
zen review boards to hear charges, many of 
them fabricated. It is a wonder that men 
are willing to don a policeman's uniform and 
Put their lives on the line every time they 
step out onto the street. 

It should be noted that the majority of 
Advocates of this solution are members of, or 
are alined with, the minority groups which 
most frequently allege police brutality. 
They contend such boards would help con- 
Vince minority groups that they can receive 
fair treatment, would act as a deterrent on 
the few police officers tempted to abuse their 
Powers, would result in reasonable restraints 
being imposed on officers, and would be an 
impartial means of clearing the air of irre- 
sponsible charges. 

On the opposite side are the vast majority 
Of law-enforcement officers, including myself. 
There already is sufficiently adequate ma- 
chinery to handie complaints against law- 
enforcement officers established within the 

of the agencies themselves and 
the constituted government under which 
they operate. An independent review board 
Would abridge the administrative authority 
Which should rest with the responsible offi- 
cials of the agency; it would undermine the 
efficiency and sap the morale of the agency; 
and it would deter officers in the proper per- 
formance of their duties for fear of having 
Charges placed against them which would 
be judged by individuals wholly unfamiliar 
With law-enforcement work. Naturally, 
every special interest group in a community 
3 demand representation on any such 


Some self-styled spokesmen for the civil 
Tights movement have advocated the estab- 
lishment of an independent Federal agency 
to handle all investigations relating to civil 
Tights matters. They are openly critical of 
the FBI's objective handling of such investi- 
gations, and apparently will be satisfied only 
With some superfederal agency available at 
their beck and call. Objectivity and impar- 

ty apparently are not their aim. Rather, 
seek a rubberstamp agency which will 
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approve their claims without regard for 
facts. Certainly, there is no place for such 
an organization in a democratic society. 

What has been accomplished in the civil 
rights field under the FBI's policy of strict 
objectivity? In the last several years FBI 
investigations in 170 counties in 6 South- 
ern States resulted in numerous suits being 
filed by the Department of Justice which en- 
abled thousands of previously disenfran- 
chised Negro citizens to register to vote. 

The FBI investigation of the brutal mur- 
der of three civil rights workers in Philadel- 
phia, Miss., in June 1964, resulted in 21 in- 
dividuals being arrested in connected with 
this crime. Elsewhere in Mississippi, FBI in- 
vestigations brought a halt to a series of 
bombings of Negro churches and homes. 
Nine men were arrested and subsequently 
pleaded guilty or nolo contendere. They 
were, however, released on probation after 
being given suspended sentences by a local 
court. 

THE FBI HAS PENETRATED THE KLAN 

Today, the FBI has effectively penetrated 
the Ku Klux Klan and thus is aware of many 
of its actiyities and plans. An FBI inform- 
ant in the Elan enabled almost immediate 
arrest of the Individuals charged in connec- 
tion with the recent murder of Mrs. Viola 
Liuzzo on a lonely road between Selma and 
Montgomery, Ala. We shall continue press- 
ing every investigation in the civil rights 
field, but objectivity will always be our 
standard. 

Great strides have been made in elevating 
law enforcement to a professional status 
worthy of respect. But more can be done. 
Personnel standards of law-enforcement of- 
ficers need to be raised in some areas. It is 
doubtful this can ever be accomplished so 
long as society neglects the law-enforcement 
Officer in terms of salary. Here, positive ac- 
tion can be taken, but many who profess to 
be seeking solutions have totally ignored this 
need. 

The police officer is human. He has a 
family which looks to him for the necessities 
of life. He feels pain when he is struck, in- 
dignation when he is cursed, anger when he 
is spat upon, and humiliation when he and 
his fellow officers are ridiculed. His work 18 
not in an air-conditioned office—it is on the 
streets and in the dark alleys where danger 
lurks at every moment. He is the first per- 
son called when trouble arises and the first 
one condemned when something goes wrong. 

Such are the requirements of law enforce- 
ment, and, if one member of the profession 
commits some wrong, his guilt is shared by 
all. Law enforcement needs trained men. 
Neither high school nor college education 
alone will make a good law-enforcement of- 
ficer. He must be trained in the techniques 
of enforcement, schooled in the legal re- 
sponsibilities of his job, and taught the ru- 
diments of human relations as they relate to 
law enforcement. Above all, he must learn 
self-control, lest he be baited into some 
foolish deed. 

HOW DEMONSTRATIONS ARE "EXPLOITED" 

On the opposite side of this issue there 
is need for some elimination, also, for there 
are misfits and irresponsible individuals who 
are most active in fostering unrest. The 
civil-rights movement has made great strides, 
but not without cost. A few spokesmen for 
the movement have been among those who 
have made irresponsible and inflammatory 


authorities into taking action which could be 
exploited as a cause and used to gain pub- 
city. 

The true leaders of the civil-rights move- 
ment should promptly put a stop to such 
irrational and irresponsible activities, just as 
the responsibile officials of law enforcement 
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must continually strive to ellminate the few 
irresponsible members in its ranks. 

Who will be the winner íf, in the drive to 
attain civil rights, the laws and their en- 
forcers are destroyed? This, of course, is 
what our Communist enemies would like to 
see 


One of the greatest achievements of Amer- 
ican law enforcement has been in preserv- 
ing, nurturing, and strengthening the proper 
relationship of the individual to the state. 

This Nation emerged on the basic principle 
that the individual must be protected from 
the tyranny of the state. Law enforcement 
has assumed a frontline role in fighting to 
preserve and strengthen the integrity of free 
government, the dignity of man, the su- 
premacy of law over force, the basic free- 
doms we hold priceless. It is a continuing 
challenge to define and preserve the proper 
balance between the rights of the individual 
and those of society, and to prevent the 
forces of crime and communism from up- 
setting or undermining this balance. 

If we destroy the integrity, the effective- 
ness of our local law-enforcement agencies, 
whence do we turn for protection from the 
evil forces which stand ever ready to de- 
vour us? We have no national police force 
foisting its will on an unwilling local entity. 
Our Nation depends on the sanctity of its 
local police agencies. We cannot afford their 
destruction, their weakening through unreal 
unfounded charges. 

Our investigations indicate that a large 
number of police-brutalilty allegations have 
no basis In fact. Police brutalilty and police 
misuse of authority are rapidly becoming 
issues of the past. Responsible law-enforce- 
ment officials are dealing with these trans- 
gressions quickly and emphatically. 

The great specter of police brutality is 
being exploited by some selfish-minded, ir- 
responsible men who apparently are con- 
cerned only with what they can gain today 
and who are totally oblivious to the great 
disservice they are doing to their country. 


Copper Smelters Need Safety Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Middle- 
sex County, comprising the 15th Con- 
gressional District of the State of New 
Jersey is the major primary copper re- 
fining center of the United States. 
Twenty-eight percent of the electrolytic 
copper refining capacity of this country 
is located in Middlesex County. More 
copper is refined in Middlesex County 
than in any other State of the Union or 
any other country in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I was happy to intro- 
duce earlier in this session H.R, 4711, a 
bill to authorize the Department of the 
Interior to administer a program of 
health and safety enforcement for me- 
tallic and nonmetallic mines and inte- 
grated smelter and refineries. I intro- 
duced this bill at the request of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill & Smel- 
ter Workers, which has about 4,500 mem- 
bers in Middlesex County. 

Last May I was happy to submit a 
statement in support of the administra- 
tion mine safety bill, H.R. 6961 at hear- 
ings before the Select Subcommittee on 
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Labor. This bill was subsequently passed 
by the House with amendments as H.R. 
8989 on September 2. I wish to pay trib- 
ute to the outstanding testimony pre- 
sented at the hearings by witnesses rep- 
resenting the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers and other unions concerned with 
this legislation. 

I was personally disappointed that, de- 
spite the urgings of Mine-Mill and other 
unions, the bill was reported out with- 
our providing coverage for smelter and 
refineries including the refineries in 
Middlesex County. But I pledge my con- 
tinued support for legislation that may 
be considered in the future looking to- 
ward such coverage. 


The Real Alabama—Part LXIV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Nation comes to be 
more aware of the need for recreational 
facilities, Alabama has more reason 
than ever to call attention to the many 
and varied recreational attractions in 
that State. 

In this connection I include the text of 
an article which is of general interest to 
the public: 

Tats Is Your PlAcx To Have FUN In THE SUN 

Be you fisherman, water sports devotee, 
hunter, sunworshiper, spelunker, or rough- 


muscle-loosening closer home, there are hun- 


endar. 
Relaxation on and near the water has been 
on the ascendency for years in the State— 


of shoreline on the lakes spread 
through all 67 counties. 
king-size for king-size sports 


homes, marines, and pleasure 
mile after mile. 
Al's not fresh water. A leisurely half- 


surfs routine, with plenty of places to 
drouse, dine, and dip. 

When late fall frosts the pumpkin in the 
north State tier of lakes and rivers and the 
bass, crappie, and cat call it a season, the 
dedicated fisherman can move south. Some 
of the best speckled trout fishing of the 
year comes after nature puts a nip in the 
7 coastal 
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on does to help thin and strengthen the 
herds. For the more patient, squirrel and 
rabbit afford plenty of sport. Wild turkey 
and ducks offer early risers a test for quiet 
skill. 

If you'd rather stretch your legs on the 
many nature trails that follow old Indian 
routes, cook your own grub at a campfire and 
sleep in a bedroll, all you have to do is choose 
the part of the State that suits your whim, 

Sooner or later you'll come across the ex- 
panse of one of Alabama’s many State-op- 
erated parks, ranging from cloud-communing 
mountaintops, deep gorges and clear streams 
and lakes on the north, all the way to Gulf 
State State Park's facilities a short stroll 
from the surf. For those who prefer more 
creature comforts, there are scores of cottages 
and hotel accommodations. 

Partner in recreation, now a full-blown in- 
dustry in itself, is tourism in Alabama. 
Business analysts are happy if an industry 
displays a 3- or 4-percent improvement dur- 
ing the course of a year, Alabama tourism 
last year more than doubled that ideal figure, 
moved up to capture 8 percent of all of Ala- 
bama's income from trade and service. The 
$330 million spent by travelers in the State 
was a 9-percent increase over the year before, 
top gainer since 1952. 

There were 23 million visitors from other 
States in 1964, traveling almost 4 billion pas- 
senger miles along State highways, sampling 
our scenic wonders, our food, our lodgings 
and recreation. 

This inpouring has a direct and vital effect 
on the 13,000 State firms employing 58,500 
Alabamians, one-fourth of the State job- 
holders and business people engaged in retail 
trade and serivce. For an even more im- 
pressive record, sales of Alabama firms serv- 
ing and transporting travelers rose to a hefty 
$706 million. 

From the breathtaking beauty of the 
Tennessee 


spring-bursting color along southstate’s floral 
trails, there's much to attract the visitor, 
There's a moment for quiet reflection at Ivy 
Green, birthplace of remarkable Helen Keller 
at Tuscumbia, and the uninhibited galety of 
pre-Lenten Mardi Gras at Mobile. 

There's the steel-making glow lighting the 
Birmingham skyline and Vulcan, largest fron 


of French rule in the early 1700's at Fort 
Gaines and Fort Morgan and the final throes 
of the Civil War, where Alabama finally ends 
on the gulf; and graceful ante bellum homes 
m the 


H.R. 10873 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation which will 
meet an obligation we have to the men 
and women now risking life and limb 
with our Armed Forces in Vietnam and 
elsewhere around the world. The plan 
for group life insurance that is set forth 
in this bill is an excellent and excep- 
tionally practical one. 
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This program will be handled through 
private insurance carriers. The Federal 
Government will meet the added costs 
involved in providing coverage for serv- 
icemen facing the extra hazards of duty 
in Vietnam and any future danger spots. 

As a matter of fairness to our men 
and women in uniform and to their fam- 
ilies, this plan is a necessity. Many 
young servicemen are being sent into 
combat zones before they have even had 
occasion to think about life insurance. 
Others are finding it difficult to obtain 
such insurance on short notice. Many 
policies contain a war clause which voids 
coverage if a person is sent into an area 
where he may be exposed to enemy fire. 
This is natural in that, generally, the 
costs of life insurance financed totally 
on an individual, private basis otherwise 
would become prohibitive—and therefore 
unfair to other policyholders. 

So it is clear that there is a need here, 
and that the responsibility falls upon the 
Government. 

Under the plan, a $10,000 insurance 
policy automatically will be provided for 
every serviceman on active duty at an 
anticipated cost of $2 a month, deducted 
from his pay. Or he may choose $5,000 
coverage instead, at a dollar a month. 
3 he can elect not to be covered by the 
plan. 

Obviously, the premium rates charge- 
able to the serviceman himself are ex- 
ceedingly reasonable. This is accounted 
for, first, by the fact this is a group plan 
with a large volume of participants and, 
second, by the fact the Government 
bears the portion of the cost related to 
the extra hazards faced in any area of 
hostilities. Considering the present 
state of world affairs, the cost to the 
Government is estimated at $4 million 
a year—a mere pittance in relation to 
to the objectives of this plan and in 
comparison with our overall defense ex- 
penditures. 

The program will be administered in 
such a way as to encourage participa- 
tion by a maximum number of com- 
panies, both large and small, and to as- 
sure equitable treatment of those com- 
panies which have continued writing 
policies for servicemen regardless of all 
risks. 


This is a good plan for the service- 
man, now and in the future. One of its 
provisions will allow him to continue 
carrying the insurance without the ne- 
cessity of a physical examination after 
he leaves the service. Important for 
him in the meantime is the extra meas- 
ure of protection afforded to wives and 
families or other beneficiaries beyond 
the programs adopted 10 years ago for 
compensating survivors. 


Invisible Gold Stirs Subsidy Dispute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, Charies 
Bartlett, in his column in the September 
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23, 1965, issue of the Washington Star 
points up the fact which some of us have 
been saying for a long time, that a sub- 
sidy for the domestic gold industry is 


Mr. Bartlett’s column follows: 
Invistste GOLD Stms SUBSWY DIŠPUTE 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

CaRLIN, Nxv.— The scene of this country's 
greatest gold strike in 50 years is a huge man- 
made pit in the sagebrush wilderness of the 
Tuscarora Mountains. 

The natives who eked out modest lvings 
in the depression by panning the gulches in 
these mountains are still startled by the huge 
mill that has begun to grind gold that is in- 
visible to the naked eye from the dry rock 
at the rate of about $168,000 a week. 

Promoters had talked of invisible gold in 
northern Nevada since the turn of the cen- 
tury but only two small attempts had been 
made at recovering it before the Carlin Gold 
Mining Co. staked its claim last year. Now 
all the leverage of modern technology in- 
cluding huge trucks, crushers, and cyanide 
tanks, is being brought to bear upon a huge 
deposit that essays $11 in gold for each ton 
of ore. 

Now that the mill is in place, the gold 
Tecovery is a race against costs like any in- 
dustrial . The cranes and trucks that 
mine the open pit, the automated machinery 
that digests the ore, and the gamma rays 
that assess the samplings are a far cry from 
the rough and tumble gold mining of an 
earlier era. 

The romance of the Carlin mine lay in the 
Million dollar gamble that was necessary be- 
fore the company could learn from core drill- 
ings whether the deposit would support a 
Modern mill. A Government geologist, Ralph 
J. Roberts, initiated the search for gold by 
Publishing his findings on a fault that cuts 
through Nevada. Early samplings from a 
Window in this fault revealed the presence 
of gold to company geologists but expensive 
Core drillings were needed to justify the erec- 
tion of a $10 million plant, 

The U.S. Geological Survey maintains that 
more gold ore bodies remain to be discovered 
in north central Nevada and many compa- 
nies are prospecting the area. The new mine, 
already the fourth largest in North America, 
Offers arguments for and the subsi- 
dization of gold production that is zealously 
Proposed by Western Senators. 

The Senators argue that a subsidy is justi- 
fied because the American gold industry is 
a crippled victim of the Government's war- 
time order to close down the mines and of 
the monetary policy that has kept gold at 
the artificial price of $35 an ounce since 1934. 
They argue that these circumstances have 
depressed domestic gold production to less 
than one-third of its 1940 peak. 

Gold mining is subsidized in various fash- 
ions by such major producers as South 
Africa, Canada, and the Soviet Union. The 
Carlin experience has dramatized the fact 
that this Nation’s gold reserves are not 
Played out. The inducement of subsidies 
Would hasten the pace of exploration and 
Presumably add new gold to the declining 
Supply at Fort Knox. 

However, the subsidization of uneconomic 
Operations in farming, industry, or mining 
is a step viewed warily in a nation whose 
Strength derives from its productive effi- 
Clency, Experience has taught that subsidies 
are begun easier than they are ended and 
that their impact often reaches beyond their 
intended purpose. 

The Carlin mine does not suggest that 
any major employment booms will result 

a stimulation of the gold industry. 
Automation will permit the mill to operate 
around the clock with approximately 40 men 
after the shakedown is over. Recruiting 
efforts at Carlin and at the larger and older 
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Homestake mine haye shown that no pool 
exists of men with experience in the gold 
industry. The subsidy cannot be justified 
therefore as a measure against unemploy- 
ment. 

The Nation needs gold but the needs ex- 
ceed the supply that can be mined domesti- 
cally even with the stimulus of a subsidy. 
Carlin is the biggest mine since Homestake 
but its annual gold yield will be only about 
$12 million a year, a trickle against the losses 
that have derived from the imbalance of 
payments. 

The United States reached its peak of gold 
production in 1940 when the $35 price had 
caused dredges to blossom all over the West. 
Even then the production totaled only 8170 
million. The experts say now that 100- 
percent subsidy would merely double the 
present production of about $55 million. 

The key weakness in every subsidy propo- 
sal is the reluctance of the Treasury to risk 
damage to the world’s confidence in the 
dollar by taking any step that reflects in- 
ternal dissatisfaction with the price of gold. 
“It is a Caesar's wife proposition,” as one 
Official argued. “You just cannot have a 
blemish of any kind in the firmness of the 
price.” 

This is an unhappy proposition for many 
mining companies, whose officials predict 
the gradual extinction of the industry. But 
the Carlin mine is enjoying the first flush 
of its success. As the superintendent said, 
“There is something about producing gold 
that gives you a lift.“ 


Rivers, Harbors, and Flood Control 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2300) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes. 


$2 billion worth of public works projects. 
Most of these projects are being strongly 
supported by local interests in the areas 
involved and by Members of Congress 
from the regions involved. However, my 


the New England Council, and the elec- 
tric companies of New England. 
Mr. Speaker, where there is smoke I 


tion, the project turns out not to be flood 
control, not to be navigation, not to be 
area development but to be almost pure 
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project in New England is important to 
the people of Pennsylvania because coal— 
one of our State's major resources and 
sources of livelihood—represents the fuel 
supply for roughly 60 percent of the pow- 
er used in New England. This hydro- 
electric project will supplant both coal 
and nuclear facilities for the part of New 
England’s future powerload which it 
will fill, 

Replacing coal with hydroelectric 
power—by commiting $300 million of 
tax money—is something which the 
Pennsylvania delegation should wish to 
examine with considerable care. If hy- 
dropower is really cheaper than other 
sources in New England that is one thing, 
but it is clear from the testimony of wit- 
nesses before the Public Works Commit- 
tee that this is not the case. In the com- 
mittee hearings various cost estimates 
were given for alternative power sources. 
One fact stands out in that discussion 
there are cheaper ways to produce equiv- 
alent quantities of power. Coal should be 
allowed to compete for the privilege of 
serving New England’s expanding power 
loads. Even the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in its formal comments on this 
project seems to be excluding the coal 
industry from consideration. The FPC 


to be capable of producing power at 
lower cost than the proposed Passama- 
quoddy-Dickey-Lincoln School project.” 
The FPC went on to say that “such com- 
parisons with alternatives should not be 
governing” because Federal financing 
was not anticipated for the other power 
sources. 

Mr. Chairman, while the FPC report 
was aimed at the combination of Pas- 
samaquoddy and St. John, the attitude 
reflected in that letter seems to permeate 
the executive branch. Who says that 
“comparisons with alternatives should 
not be governing”? Who says that we 
should be asked to spend $300 million for 
hydro, when coal fired steamplants are 
cheaper? Who says we should spend 
these funds when private utilities can 
and will do the job cheaper and pay taxes 
to boot? Who says that the people of 
the 21st District of Pennsylvania should 
pay the costs of hydro in New England 
when steam is cheaper? Mr. Chairman, 
I say, “no.” 

I would like to be able to provide t 
detail on the costs of this project 8 
relative costs of other projects on the 
basis of information provided by the 
Department of the Interior but no such 
details exist. We have before us a proj- 
ect which was conceived and designed as 
a part of another project—a child 
yanked from its mother with no indica- 
tion of whether it can stand on its own 
feet. The Corps of Engineers—whose 
technical abilities I admire greatly—has 
advised that it does not know whether 
there is market for this power. 

It has been advised by Interior that 
there is. Fine, so long as Interior knows 
whereof it speaks. It does not. There 
is a market says Interior. But that 
agency, by its own testimony, has not 


talked to municipalities to determine 
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whether or not anybođy wants the power 
at prices that will repay the costs of the 
project even over the 100 years over 
which payments will be stretched at the 
artificially low interest rate of 3% per- 
cent. The power from this project has 
to be sold somewhere. It can not all 
be sold in Maine—in fact, some 96 per- 
cent of the output will haye to be sold 
outside of the area in which it is to be 
produced. So, we are told that if we 
authorize this project we are also, in 
effect, authorizing some $70 million 
worth of transmission lines, but nobody 
knows where these lines will go nor what 


Star Says House 
Resolution on Latin America “Will 

Arm the Communist Propagandists 
With Another Weapon To Use Against 
Us” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing debate in the House of Representa- 
tives on Monday, September 20, 1965, on 
House Resolution 560, which deals with 
unilateral intervention in many Latin 
American countries by any other nation 
against the threat of communism, I 
warned that this resolution would be 
used by Communists and other leftist ex- 
tremists in Latin America against the 
United States. 

So far reaction in Latin America, from 
left to right, to the passage of the reso- 
lution has been overwhelmingly negative. 
I refer Members of the House to page 
A5400 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
September 23, 1965, in which I inserted 
newspaper articles describing this reac- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, another voice has just 
been heard in our own country in re- 
sponse to the action of the House last 
Monday. The Washington Evening Star 
of September 24, 1965, in an editorial, 
“Sentiment of the House,” declares that 
the adoption of House Resolution 560 by 
the House “surely will arm the Commu- 
nist propagandists with another weapon 
to use against us.” z 

The Evening Star states that the House 
resolution “goes far beyond anything” 
that President Johnson has said with re- 
spect to the establishment of another 
eae government in the Western 

The Evening Star adds—and I agree— 
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“that the United States will not and 
should not stand by and do nothing to 
prevent the establishment of another 
Castroite Cuba in this hemisphere.” 

The Star also says—and again I 
agree—that the United States “will al- 
ways act, unilaterally if necessary, to 
protect its security and the lives of its 
citizens.” 

But the Evening Star also warns—and 
I agree once more—that there is an “im- 
portant distinction between acting and 
talking,” and the House resolution is an- 
other example of talking much too 
much.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I place the editorial to which I re- 
fer at this point in the RECORD: 

SENTIMENT OF THE HOUSE 

As an expression of the “sense’’ of the 
House, and that is all it Is, Representative 
SELDEN's resolution will have little or no 
effect on the policy of the United States in 
Latin America. But it has produced un- 
fortunate repercussions. 

The resolution itself, which is clumsily 
worded, endorses the unilateral use of armed 
force by the United States or any Latin 
country to put down actual Communist sub- 
version and domination or the “threat” of 
such domination in any OAS country. Mr. 
SELDEN took the floor at the request of the 
State Department to say that the House in 
approving the resolution was not sanction- 
ing the unilateral use of force against the 
mere threat of subversion. But this is not 
what the resolution says, and its adoption by 
the House by a $12-to-52 vote surely will arm 
the Communist 5 with another 
weapon to use 

Presiden* Johnson last “May said that “the 
American Nations cannot, must not and will 
not permit the establishment of another 
Communist government in the Western 
Hemisp_-ere.” We thought, and said, at the 
time that this was a case of talking too 
much. But at least the President was speak- 
ing of action by “the American Nations,” 
which implies collective action. The House 
resolution in its plain endorsement of uni- 
lateral action goes far beyond anything the 
President said. It is another example of 
talking much too much. 

This is not to say that the United States 
should or will stand by and do nothing to 

t the establishment of another Cas- 
troite Cuba in this hemisphere. Nor will 
this Government twiddle its thumbs if and 
when revolution clearly threatens American 
lives. Of course this country will always 
act, unilaterally if necessary, to protect its 
security and the lives of its citizens. 

The important distinction is between act- 
ing and talking. Specific action, when justi- 
fied, will have at least the tacit approval of 
most if not all of our neighbors. But elabo- 
rate efforts to verbalize these delicate situa- 
tions—to win advance acceptance of a gen- 
eral code for handling them—will not sit well 
with our friends south of the border. 


Home Rule for Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, Attorney 
General Nicholas deB. Katzenbach has 
prepared two informative letters on home 
rule for the District of Columbia. One 
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letter is in regard to the constitutionality 
of congressional delegation of home rule 
to the District of Columbia, which 
should, I believe, answer any questions 
on this subject. 

The second letter concerns itself with 
the many constitutional questions arising 
in connection with retrocession proposed 
in H.R. 10115. 

With your permission, I insert these 
two letters in the RECORD. 

SEPTEMBER 21, 1965. 
Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLEs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN SICKLES: You have re- 
quested my views on whether the provision 
of the Constitution granting to Congress the 
power “to exercise exclusive legislation” over 
the District of Columbia precludes Congress 
from delegating legislative power to a local 
council elected by the inhabitants of the 
District. That question was debated at 
length less than 2 years ago in hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House District 
Committee, and there ts little I can add to 
the statement made by my or to 
the meticulous and exhaustive legal study 
submitted by Con; Reuss at those 
hearings. Nevertheless, I am pleased to have 
the opportunity to endorse their views and to 
express my own conviction that a grant of 
the power of self-government to the people 
of the District of Columbia would be fully 
consistent with the Constitution. 

Article I, section 8, clause 17 of the Con- 
stitution vests in Congress the power: 

“To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever, over such District (not ex- 
ceeding 10 miles square) as may, by cession 
of particular States, and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.“ 

The question is whether, in conferring on 
Congress exclusive legislative power, the 
Founding Fathers meant merely to make 
Congress power exclusive of that of the 
ceding States or whether they also meant to 
make the power nondelegable and thus to 
require that Congress itself enact all the 
detailed legislation, of purely local concern, 
necessary for the government of the District. 
On such questions, as Mr. Justice Holmes 
said, “a page of history is worth a volume of 
logic,” and in this instance history leaves 
no doubt about the answer. 

Article I, section 8, clause 17, can be traced 
back to an unhappy incident in our history. 
In 1783, some unpaid soldiers mutinied in 
Philadelphia and threatened the Continental 
Congress then located in that city. The 
Pennsylvania State authorities, asked to take 
the measures “for supporting the 
public authority,” were either unable or un- 
willing to provide protection, and Congress 
was forced temporarily to move its sessions 
to Princeton (2 Story, Constitution, section 
1219). 

In order to avoid the repetition of such hu- 
millating incidents, the Congress appointed 
a committee to consider what jurisdiction 
ought to be established at the seat of the 
Government. “Journals of the Continental 
Congress," vol. XXIV (1783), p. 420. The 
committee concluded that “the United States 
in Congress assembled ought to enjoy an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the district which 
may be ceded to and accepted for the per- 
manent residence.” Id., vol. XXV (1783), p. 
603. James Madison, a member of the com- 
mittee, similarly recommended: “that the 
district which may be ceded to and accepted 
by Congress for the permanent resident ought 
to be entirely exempted from the authority 
of the State ceding the same, and the or- 
ganization and administration of the powers 
of government within the said district con- 
certed between Congress and the inhabitants 
thereof.” (Id., pp. 603-604.) 
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Arthur Lee, another member of the com- 
mittee, urged specifically that the people 
inhabiting the district should enjoy the 
privilege of being governed by laws made by 
representatives of their own election. (Id. 
P. 604.) 

The recommendations of the committee 
was reflected in article I, section 8, clause 
17 of the proposed Constitution. Madison de- 
fended the proposed provision both in the 
debates in the Virginia convention and in 
the Federalist. In the Virginia convention, 
he recalled the Philadelphia incident and em- 
Phasized the need for a jurisdiction over 
the seat of the Government which was 
wholly exclusive of the power of the States: 

“s © © If it were at the pleasure of a 
Particular State to control the session or de- 
liberations of Congress, would they be secure 
from insult, or the influence of such State?” 
(3 Elliot, “Debates” 432-433.) 

And in the Federalist, he made clear that 
the exclusion of the States in no way im- 
plied a denial of self-government to the 
inhabitants of the District (No. 43) + * 
as the inhabitants will find sufficient induce- 
ment of interest to become willing parties 
to the cession; as they will have had their 
Voice in the election of the Government 
Which is to exercise authority over them; 
as a municipal legislature for local purpose, 
derived from their own suffrages, will of 
course be allowed them; * every imagin- 
able objection [to the cession] seems to be 
obviated.” 


After the Constitution was adopted and 
during the formative years of the Republic it 
Was uniformly assumed that the exclusive 
Jurisdiction of Congress over the District of 
Columbia was fully consistent with local 
self-government. That assumption is evi- 
dent, for example, in the following statement 
in the opinion rendered by Thomas Jefferson 
as Secretary of State to President Washing- 
ton on March 11, 1791, concerning the loca- 
tion of the District of Columbia: “As there 
is not as yet a town legislature, and things 
may be done before there is one to prevent 
them * * Most conclusive of the uniform 
understanding, however, is the fact that for 
the first 85 years of our Republic Congress 
did in fact allow the inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict to govern themselves. 

The act of July 16, 1790, 1 Stat. 180, which 
accepted the secession of the District of Co- 
lumbia from the State of Virginia, provided 


tion (Act of February 27, 1801, sec. 
16, 2 Stat. 108), and during the next 4 years, 
Congress on two occasions increased the leg- 
tive powers of the two cities (Acts of 
February 25, 1804, 2 Stat. 255, and March 3, 
1805, 2 Stat. 332). 

In 1802, Congress itself incorporated a 
city in the District, the city of Wash- 
ington, and vested substantial legislative au- 
thority in an elected city council (Act of 
May 3, 1802, 2 Stat. 197). During the next 
three-quarters of a century, Congress steadily 
broadened and extended the powers of the 
various legislative bodies in the District of 
Columbia. The culmination of the develop- 
ment was the act of February 21, 1871, 16 
419, which a territorial 
ana ramens for the whole of the District 
ves extensive l tive in an 

k 1 egisla powers 
It was not until 1874 that tative 
Sovernment for the District of Columba! was 
pbolishea and replaced by the commissioner 
orm of government that persists today. 
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cial affairs of the city by the appointed 
Governor. 

The construction of the Con- 
stitution by Congress during the first 85 
years of its existence has been confirmed also 
by numerous decisions of the courts uphold- 
ing the validity of the acts of Congress which 
granted to the people of the District of 
Columbia the power to manage their own 
local affairs. The decisions are discussed at 
length in the memorandums to which I have 
already referred submitted by my predeces- 
sor and by Congressman Reuss, and it is 
enough for present purposes to refer to the 
earliest and the most recent decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

The 1804 charter of the city of Washington 
had empowered the city to conduct lotteries 
"Ior effecting important improvements in 
the oity.” In holding, in 1821, that Congress 
had the power to confer that authority on 
the city, the Supreme Court said (Cohens v. 
Virginia, 6 Wheat. 264, 442): 

“The subject on which Congress was em- 
ployed when framing this act was a local sub- 
ject; it was * * * the formation of a sep- 
arate body for the management of the inter- 
nal affairs of the city, for its internal govern- 


considered itself as delegating to this cor- 
porate body powers for these objects *.” 

Since the act was upheld, it is evident that 
Chief Justice Marshall, the author of the 
opinion, did not regard the grant to Congress 
of the power of “exclusive legislation” over 
the District as preventing it from forming 
“a separate body for the ent of the 
internal affairs of the city” and delegating 
to that body, composed of elected represent- 
atives, the power to enact local legislation. 

One hundred and thirty-two years later, 
the Court, in District of Columbia v. Thomp- 
son Co., 346 U.S. 100, 109-110, even more ex- 
pressly rejected the notion that the word 
“exclusive” in article I, section 8, clause 17, 
was used in the sense of nondelegable.“ 
The Court held: 

“e + + it is clear from the history of the 
provision that the word ‘exclusive’ was em- 
ployed to eliminate any possibility that the 
legislative power of Congress over the Dis- 
trict was to be concurrent with that of the 
ceding States— 

And concluded— 

“That the Congress had the authority 
Gatti tae e 17 of the 

on to egate its lawmaking au- 
thority to the Legislative Assembly of the 
municipal corporation which was created by 
ee of 1871 * * *.” 
ew e history of self-government 
and the authoritative decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, additional arguments to sup- 
port the constitutionality of home rule leg- 
islation seem hardly necessary. There is, 
however, one further point I should like to 
make, If only because it has generally been 
overlooked—namely, that, if Congress may 
not delegate legislative power to a local gov- 
ernmental body in the District, it would 
mean not only that the home rule proposals 
are unconstitutional but that the existing 
system of government, which has been in 
effect since 1874, is also unconstitutional. 

The argument of the opponents of home 
rule, as I understand it, is not that it is 
somehow worse for Congress to delegate leg- 
islative power over the District to an elected 
legislature than it is to delegate it to some 
other body, but that Congress cannot dele- 
gate such power at all. The fact, however, is 
that the existing government of the District 
is premised on just such a delegation of 
“legislative” powers—to wit, the delegation 
to the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia of the power to make regulations on 
matters of local concern. (See District of 
Columbia Code secs. 1-221 to 1-231 and 
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the authorities cited in the notes to sec. 
1-226.) The powers granted the Commis- 
sioners include the Sarkis po hea 3 
ably legislative“ power make 
po. iE all such mable and usual police 
regulations * * * as they may deem necessary 
for the protection of lives, limbs, health, 
comfort and quiet of all persons and the 
protection of all property within the District 
of Columbia." (District of Columbia Code, 
sec. 1-226.) 

If Congress may not delegate to another 
body power to legislate for the District, it 
seems apparent that the District of Columbia 
Commissioners could not be given the powers 
they now exercise. 

The delegation of legislative power in home 
rule legislation would differ from that made 
under present law In only two respects: (1) 
the body to whom the power is delegated 
would be elected by the people instead of 
being appointed by the President; and (2) 
the power would extend to a considerably 
broader range of matters. Neither of those 
differences can affect the constitutional ar- 
gument. Surely delegation to a representa- 
tive government is no more objectionable 
than is delegation to an appointed one. And 
the power given Congress by article I, sec- 
tion 8, clause 17, since it extends to “all 
Cases whatsoever,” is necessarily as “exclu- 
sive” on one matter as it is on another. If 
the prescription that Congress’ legislative 
power in the District was to be exclusive“ 
meant not only that the ceding States should 
be without power but also that the power 
could not be delegated to a local govern- 
mental body, it would mean that 
could not delegate a power to legislate on any 
matter. If, on the other hand, Congress can 
delegate power to legislate on some matters— 
as it has to the Commissioners—it must be 
because “exclusive” means only “exclusive of 
the ceding States" and not ‘nondelegable.” 
And in that event Congress can make as 
broad a delegation as it chooses to make. In 
short, if the “exclusivity” of Congress’ power 
under article I, section 8, clause 17, is not a 
barrier to the existing District of Columbia 
government, it is not a barrier to home rule, 

I have shown that the framers of the Con- 
stitution expressly anticipated that self-goy- 
ernment would be allowed in the District; 
that Congress in fact allowed it for 85 years; 
that the Supreme Court has expressly upheld 
Congress’ power to allow it; and that the 
argument against that power would equally 
invalidate the present District government. 
Few constitutional questions are susceptible 
of so conclusive an answer. There is, I be- 
leve, no longer room for any doubt that 
Congress has the constitutional power to 
provide for an elected council for the District 
of Columbia, and to confer upon that body 
all the legislative power which could be exer- 
cised by a State or territorial legislature. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KATZENBACH, 
Attorney General. 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1965. 
Hon. CARLETON R, SICKLES, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SICKLES: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of September 9, 1965, re- 
questing a memorandum on the constitu- 
tionality of title I of H.R. 10115 as reported 
to the House. That title provides that ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the District of 
Columbia be retroceded to Maryland. You 
also requested our view on a question raised 
by Congressman Mera regarding the 
constitutionality of authorizing a Presiden- 
tial veto of legislation adopted by a proposed 
District of Columbia legislative body. 

As you mentioned in your letter, this De- 
partment prepared a memorandum in 19638 
discussing the constitutionality of retroces- 
sion, At that time we noted that the partic- 
ular question of retroceding portions of the 
District of Columbia had never been judi- 
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cially determined but that serious doubts 
had been raised in the past the 
constitutionality of retrocession. We point- 
ed out that the ratification of the 23d 
amendment, providing representation for 
the District of Columbia in the electoral col- 
lege, presented additional constitutional 
problems with respect to retrocession since 
the amendment was passed by Congress and 
ratified by the States in order to provide 
electoral representation for a population 
larger than that of 11 States. We com- 
mented that the amendment might never 
have been passed and ratified if the popula- 
tion of the District were radically reduced by 
retrocession. 

Although title I of H.R, 10115 differs from 
H.R. 5564, the bill discussed in the 1963 
memorandum, the basic points raised in that 
memorandum are equally applicable to the 
present bill. In brief, title I would retrocede 
to Maryland, with that State's acceptance, 
all rights and jurisdiction to the area of the 
District of Columbia north of P Street NW. 
and Florida Avenue and east of 15th Street 
NE. and the Anacostia River. This is the 
area which historically comprised the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as from the 
Federal City. The earlier bill, HR. 5564, 
would have retroceded all but a very narrow 
strip of territory around the Mall. 

In our 1963 memorandum we noted that 
the constitutionality of an 1846 retrocession 
of a small portion of land to Virginia was 
challenged but that the Supreme Court had 
refused to pass on it because of the passage 
of time and the de facto control which had 
been exercised by Virginia over that prop- 
erty for more than 25 years. We reviewed 
the constitutional challenges raised at that 
time and noted that similar challenges 
might again be raised if a new retrocession 
were to be enacted. This portion of the 
memorandum is equally applicable to title I 
of H.R. 10115, 

We also discussed the constitutional status 
of the District and the intent of the framers 
of the Constitution. We concluded that a 
good argument could be made to support 
the view that the District, once created, 
could not thereafter be abolished. This dis- 
cussion is also applicable to title I, 

We reviewed the history of the District 
and pointed out that an area of fair size 
and considerable population was considered 
necessary for the seat of Government. We 
pointed out that H.R. 5564 would be con- 

to this intent. While title I of H.R. 
10115 would not reduce the size or popula- 
tion of the District as greatly as the earlier 
bill, it would reduce the territory of the 
District by approximately 85 percent and 
would retain in the District an area consist- 
ing primarily of Government bulldings and 
business establishments. The population of 
the District would be substantially reduced 
as well. Accordingly, the discussion in that 
portion of the 1963 memorandum would also 
apply to title I of H.R. 10115. 

In our discussion of the possible impact 
of the 23d amendment on the constitution- 
ality of retrocession we emphasized that that 
amendment was designed to provide elec- 
toral representation for a city of substantial 
size and population—a city of equal or 
greater population than several States. We 
noted that H.R. 5564 would have reduced 
the population to approximately 75 families 
and expressed grave doubts that Congress 
or the States would ever have approved the 
amendment if such a small population were 
to control three electoral votes. While the 
population reduction resulting from title 
I of HR. 10115 would not be as great as 
that proposed earlier, it would be substan- 


III of the memorandum is also per- 
tinent to this bill. 

Similarly the related discussion of the 
Supreme Court's reapportionment decisions 
in part IV of our memorandum would also 
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apply to the present bill even though the 
reduction in population would not result in 
such electoral representa- 
tion as would the earlier bill. 

Anything we might add to the 1963 mem- 
orandum would be merely cumulative. That 
memorandum represents the views of this 
Department and we consider it fully appli- 
cable to title I of H.R. 10115. 

In our view, a provision authorizing the 
President to veto acts of any local legislative 
body which may be established in the Dis- 
trict presents no serious constitutional prob- 
lem. The only provision of the Constitu- 
tion relating to the veto is article I, section 7. 
It provides that every bill passed by Con- 
gress shall be submitted to the President; 
that he may disapprove a bill and return it 
to the House in which it originated together 
with his objections; and that Congress may, 
by vote of two-thirds of each House, over- 
ride a Presidential veto. Similarly, orders 
and resolutions of Congress, requiring the 
concurrence of both Houses, are submitted to 
the President for his approval or disapproval. 
Nothing in article I, section 7, expressly or 
impliedly prohibits the submission to the 
President, for approval or disapproval, of acts 
of a subordinate body created by Congress to 
legislate for the District. 

It must be remembered that the District of 
Columbia Council proposed in 8. 1118 would 
remain subject to the overall su fon of 
Congress which has and would retain the 
power "to exercise exclusive legislation” over 
the District. When Congress enacts laws for 
the District of Columbia the enactments are 
submitted to the President for approval. It 
is entirely appropriate that the acts of a 
subordinate legislative body to which Con- 
gress has delegated power to enact provisions 
for the government of the District should 
also submit its enactments to the President 
for his approval. Such a provision is con- 
sistent with the purpose and intent of arti- 
cle I, section 7, clause 17 of the Constitution. 

It might also be noted that provisions au- 
thorizing a Presidential veto of acts of ter- 
ritorial legislatures established by Congress 
are not uncommon. Section 19 of the 1916 
Jones Act, 39 Stat. 551, establishing a gov- 
ernment for the Philippines, provided that 
acts of the legislature be submitted to the 
Governor General. If he vetoed an act, the 
legislature might, by two-thirds vote of each 
House, override the veto. If the Governor 
General again disapproved, he was required 
to submit the act to the President for ap- 
proval or disapproval. 

A similar provision was contained in section 
34 of the 1917 Jones Act, 39 Stat. 960, which 
established a government for Puerto Rico. 
Similar provisions are also found in the 
organic acts for Guam, 64 Stat. 389, 48 U.S.C. 
14231, and the Islands, 68 Stat. 502, 
48 U.S.C, 1575(d). To the best of our knowl- 
edge the constitionality of these Presiden- 
tial veto provisions has never been chal- 
lenged. 

It is true that the authority to make laws 
governing the territories is derived from 
article IV, section 3 of the Constitution while 
the authority to legislate for the District 
is derived from article I, section 8. Never- 
theless, the Supreme Court has indicated 
that there are similarities between the con- 
gressional authority to provide local govern- 
ment for the District and the authority to 
govern the territories, cf. District of Colum- 
bia v. John R. Thompson Co., 346 U.S. 100 
(1953). The organic acts cited above, then, 
would seem to provide ample precedent for 
a Presidential veto provision in District of 
Columbia home rule legislation. 

Finally, we might point out that the sub- 
stitute bill by the House District 
Committee, H.R. 10115, likewise contains a 
provision for a Presidential veto of acts of 
any legislative body established under the 
Charter Board provisions (section 205 (b) 
(2)). The committee report, House Report 
957, indicates that the purpose of the bill 
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is “to provide the maximum local self-gov- 
ernment, consistent with the provisions of 
the Constitution * * (p. 6). It must be 
assumed, then, that the House District Com- 
mittee also considered a Presidential veto 
provision to be consistent with the Consti- 
tution. 

I hope the foregoing information is help- 
ful to you and that it constitutes an ade- 
quate response to the questions you present- 
ed. If further details are required please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney General. 


Chinese Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I introduce in the 
Recorp a story featured in the Chicago 
Tribune today, September 24. It deals 
with the Secretary of State’s carelessness 
with the truth in denying that, in a 1950 
speech, he likened the Chinese Reds to 
the boys of 1776 and with his refusal to 
write a letter of apology to Representa- 
tive Bon WIIso to whom he wrote a 
caustic letter about this. 

This whole affair raises an issue of how 
much truth the American people are get- 
ting about any and all developments in 
the vital foreign affairs area. 

[From the Chicago Sai Tribune, Sept. 24, 
1965 
URGES APOLOGY FOR DENIAL: BACKS CLAIM 
RUSK LAUDED CHINESE REDS 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, September 23—Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk was called upon today to 
apologize for denying he had likened the 
Red Chinese to the American patriots of 1776 
in a Philadelphia speech 15 years ago. 

Representative WILLIAM L. Dickinson, Re- 
publican, of Alabama, demanded the apology 
be made to Representative Bos WILSON, Re- 
publican of California, in a speech on the 
floor of the House. Dickson said that If 
Rusk chooses to deny the reports of his 

in two competing newspapers, he can- 
not deny the memoirs of former President 
Harry Truman, which credit him with taking 
the lead in preventing Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from bombing the Yalu River bridges 
over which Communist Chinese were pour- 
ing to fight against American troops in Korea. 

SIGNIFICANCE DEADLY 

“There is a deadly significance in how his- 
tory repeats itself,” Dickinson said. “Dean 
Rusk presided over the Korean war stalemate 
which he helped to create as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State when he stood against bomb- 
ing the Yalu bridges. 

“Today, that same Dean Rusk presides over 
the unending Vietnam war and we are not 
bombing Red installations on the outskirts 
of, and in, Hanoi where the Red supply ef- 
fort centers. Why? Because Dean Rusk 
thinks the Red Chinese are like our boys of 
"76." 

The issue of Rusk’s likening Red Chinese 
to American Revolutionary War patriots was 
raised by Representative Wi. son on the basis 
of a Chicago Tribune editorial of last Au- 
gust 9. Wiso alleged that Rusk was still 
being soft on Chinese Communists. 
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ASTONISHED BY CANARD 


In a letter to Wuson, Rusk said he was 
astonished that the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee had picked up “a canard 
about a speech he was supposed to have 
made” in 1950. 

He said there was “not a shred of truth to 
the allegation that I ever compared the Com- 
munist revolution in China with the Ameri- 
can revolt from Britain in 1776,” that he ever 
compared “George Washington with Red 
China's Mao Tse-tung,” or that he ever said 
the Communist Chinese revolution “does 
not aim at dictatorship.” 

The State Department made a similar 
denial to Senator Jacos K. Javits, Republi- 
can, of New York, who had asked about the 
Rusk speech. The denials were based on 
the official text of the speech in State De- 
partment files. 

It would seem that Rusk did not follow 
the text because the Philadelphia Bulletin 
report on the speech he made January 13, 
1950, read: 

“The revolution now raging in China 
springs from the same basic causes as the 
American Revolution, the World Affairs 
Council of Philadelphia was told today. 

“FROM SAME PROMPTINGS 


“The statement came from Dean Rusk, 
Deputy Under Secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, at the start of the council's 
2-day session at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“The upheaval in China is a revolution 
which, if we analyze it, we will see is 
prompted by the same things that prompted 
the British, French, and American Revolu- 
tions.” 

The competing Philadelphia Inquirer car- 
ried a similar story on page one of its Jan- 
uary 14, 1950, issue. This read: 

“Deputy Under Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk yesterday declared that the Chinese 
Communist revolution is not Russian in 
essence’ and ‘does not aim at dictatorship’ 
in a speech at the World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia regional conference in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania museum.” 

There is no record of denial of the stories 
at the time, Dicxtnson sald today in the 
House. 

Dickinson noted that former President 
Truman, Rusk's boss during the Korean war, 
wrote in his memoirs: 

“Assistant Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
Pointed out (during consideration of Mac- 
Arthur's request to bomb beyond the Yalu 
River) that we have a commitment with the 
British not to take action which might in- 
volve attacks on the Manchurian side of the 
river without consultation with them. 
Mr. Rusk also mentioned the danger of in- 
volving the Soviets, especially in the light of 
the mutual assistance treaty between Mos- 
cow and Peiping.” 

“I am shocked the Secretary of State has 
not apologized,” DICKINSON said. 


Tulsa World Hails Elmer Thomas Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many fine editorials remark- 
ing on the recent loss of former U.S. 
Senator Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma, is 
the following one appearing in the Tulsa 
World of September 21, 1965. I believe 
it exemplifies both the character of the 
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man and the heritage of his service to 
the Nation and to Oklahoma: 
ELMER THOMAS DIES 


Former U.S. Senator Elmer Thomas, a man 
whose national political career spanned a 
longer period of time than that of any other 
Oklahoman, is dead at 89. 

Thomas’ political career encompassed the 
entire period of Oklahoma's history. With 
the possible exception of the late Senator 
Robert S. Kerr, his impact and influence 
upon Sooner politics was unmatched, 

With a fresh, new law degree from his 
native Indiana, Thomas traveled west and 
settled in Oklahoma Territory in 1900—7 

before statehood. Upon the ratifica- 
tion of statehood, Thomas became a mem- 
ber of the first State senate, later serving 
as its president pro tempore. He entered 
Congress and served two House terms before 
being elevated to the U.S. Senate in 1924, in 
which he served for 24 years until defeated 
in 1950 by then Congressman MIKE MON- 
RONEY. 

Concentrating on agriculture, petroleum, 
and monetary interests, Thomas became a 
power in the U.S. Senate. His was a strong, 
almost controlling voice, in much early New 
Deal agricultural legislation. At the same 
time, hewing to the beliefs of his political 
hero, William Jennings Bryan, he fought long 
to make silver legal tender, and ultimately 
won his battle. 

But he never neglected the folks back 
home. Few Oklahomans are aware of his 
successful efforts to obtain permanent Fed- 
eral installations in the State. It is not out 
of place to say that the fine hand of Elmer 
Thomas was active in the creation of the 
great Tinker Field complex at Oklahoma 
City, and the magnificent wartime plant con- 
structed for the Douglas Aircraft Co. at 
Tulsa—plus others of lesser but important 
benefit to his State. 

Elmer Thomas leaves a mark that no Okla- 
homa politician of the present day seems 
likely to equal, and his heritage of good works 
for his State will live long after him. 


Johnson’s Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, the label 
“rubber stamp” has an ominous tone to 
the electorate of this Nation. It has its 
proper meaning but more often it is used 
as a poor political tool of the underdog 
when he can find no reasonable explana- 
tion to his mind for the obvious events 
occurring under his nose. The truth is, 
and it is nowhere more evident than in 
this Congress, that the representatives 
of the people are making up their own 
minds on the legislation before them. 
The editor of the Newark-Star Ledger 
in my home State of New Jersey has 
found this to be true and I include here 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared on September 16, 1965, for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

JOHNSON’S CONGRESS 

Valuable grist in great quantity has been 
ground out of the legisiative mill by an 
industrious Congress that took office last 
January. 

The likes of its productivity have not been 
seen on Capitol Hill since the frenzied activ- 
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ity that followed Franklin D. Roosevelt's in- 
augural in the dark depression year of 1933. 
That Congress, under the prodding of F DR. 
gave us the New Deal and an overworked 
alphabet, from NRA to WPA. It also gave 
hope to a Nation that felt itself sinking into 
oblivion in the quicksand of financial crisis. 

The present Congress has enacted more 
than its share of landmark legislation, from 
a social security-financed medicare program 
to a we-mean-business voting rights law. 
It has launched a war against poverty and 
expanded aid to education. 

All of these measures are part and parcel 
of President Johnsons Great Society. They 
bear the “L.B.J.” brand, and there is no dis- 
puting the fact that he was at his persua- 
sive best in following the progress of the 
legislation through the labyrinth of Con- 
gress to final passage. 
~ But it would be a mistake to attribute 
the success of these bills, controversial as 
some may have been, solely to the prodding 
of the Chief Executive. 

‘Those now serving in the House and Sen- 
ate are not puppets of the President. They 
are not mindless robots activated by a but- 
ton pusher at the White House. 

The Members of the present Congress are, 
for the most part, astute politicians who 
know which side of the bread the votes are 
buttered on. They are Republicans who 
survived the disaster of Senator Goldwater's 
bid for the Presidency, and some are Demo- 
crats who replaced GOP veterans who had 
been outspoken critics of such programs 
as medicare. 

Our Congressmen do not dwell in ivory 
towers. They are practical, hardheaded real- 
ists who could not fail to be impressed by 
the lopsided results of the voting last No- 
vember. 

Without detracting from President John- 
son’s tremendous personal success, it Is safe 
to say that what happened at the polls last 
year had a lot to do with the quantity and 
quality of legislation coming out of Congress 
this year. 


Peculiar Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 16 while I and most of my colleagues 
were engaged in a daylong business ses- 
sion in this Chamber, four of my col- 
leagues from across the aisle were out 
in Milwaukee, Wis., telling the press of 
my State how they were going to raise 
$2 million to defeat me and selected 
other Members of this House. 

According to the press, they said this 
Was necessary to save the two-party sys- 
tem in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I too, am dedicated to the 
successful,timetested, two-party system. 
In this interest, I request that the fol- 
lowing editorial, published in the Sep- 
tember 22 issue of the Sheboygan, Wis., 
Press, offering free advice on saving the 
two-party system, be printed in the 
RECORD: 


Pxrcux AAA LOGIC 
No one will quarrel very much with the 
position taken in Milwaukee by Congress- 
man GERALD Forp of Michigan, the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, that 
there should be a strong two-party system 
in the United States. He said such a system 
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should be revived and rebuilt. We doubt if 
tt needs to be revived—there is a system now, 
That it needs to be rebuilt is without ques- 
tion. But rebuilding the strength of a polit- 
ical party means getting salable political 
issues. Here we thought Congressmen Forp 
and Larp used peculiar logic. 

It appears that the Republican leadership 
will not attack the Great Society, otherwise 
known as the Johnson legislative program. 
Rather it will dwell on President Johnson's 
alleged arm twisting and his heavy spending. 
This is peculiar logic. Congressmen usual- 
of the aptness of the arm 
twister, do not meekly acquiesce without 
Treason. The reason? Strong leadership, 


Federal support. But the average 
knows he is working, that the pros- 
perity is continuing and that things are 


To swing the necessary votes over—to re- 
build the Republican Party—Messrs. Lamp 
and Forp will have to attack the Johnson 
domestic program civil rights, support of 
education, medical care for the aging, a 


much sympathy or many votes. It is pecu- 
liar logic to assume anything to the con- 
trary. 


One for All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial that appeared in the 
Longshore News, official publication of 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, AFL-CIO. The editorial points 
out the awareness of union leadership in 
the industry that action is necessary to 
protect our American- flag fleet: 

ONE von ALL 
running game of contract leapfrog in 
the maritime industry should be brought to 
a screeching halt. We need a single term- 
ination date for all labor-management con- 
tracts in the industry. 

Every day that we wait to bring this kind 
of order out of the chaos that now exists 
plays havoc with an already troubled in- 
dustry. Each new contract negotiation, and 
the possibility of a tieup that goes with it, 
is the potential killing blow to America’s 
position as a maritime nation. 

Because of the strong ties that unite all 
maritime labor in the United States, a con- 
tract walkout by one union inevitably 
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spreads to the others. And, even U this 
close relationship did not exist under the 
banner of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 


If one or more seagoing unions strike, the 
other organizations that work the struck 
lines or ships are also out. And quite ships 
means quite docks and longshoremen out of 
work. 

A tieup by longshoremen puts the other 
maritime unions out of work. 

With various organizations’ contract dates 
staggered throughout the calendar, it seems 
that every time one union concludes its con- 
tract, another one’s negotiations are under 
way. The industry, and the entire country, 
are in a constant state of confusion and 

eopardy. 

Only a uniform contract date for all mari- 
time unions can stabilize the situation. 

Right now the ILA is working on bringing 
the contract dates for all districts into line 
with each other, so that we can meet at one 
time with one voice. There is no reason 
why all maritime unions cannot work to- 
gether to achieve the same ends for the en- 
tire industry. 

There is so much to be said in favor of the 
single .contract expiration date that it is 
surprising that we have not put it into effect. 
The condition of America’s maritime indus- 
try alone is pressing enough to set this policy 
in motion. 

Our own flag ships are currently carrying 
less than 10 percent of the cargo in and out 
of this country. A strike by any of our sea- 
going unions ties up American ships and 
diverts even more cargo to foreign carriers. 
In addition to taking money directly out 
of our pockets for the duration of the tie- 
up, there are no guarantees that this cargo 
will be allocated back to American-flag ships, 

Under a uniform contract period for all 
maritime unions, any strike would tie up 
all shipping—foreign and American flag— 
and not put the burden solely on our mari- 
time fleet. 

By the same token, complete maritime 
peace would be assured for the duration of 
the contract period. 

Conflict and pressures among maritime 
unions and industry groups, or between the 
two, would similarly be eliminated. 

Once again, it is time to remember that 
while our maritime industry is composed 
of many segments, no one segment is com- 
pletely independent of the others. It is an 
alling industry, and we have to cure it. 

Let's do it by working together for a com- 
mon contract termination date. 


Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, when Senator PHILIP A. Harr first in- 
troduced legislation in 1961 to establish 
the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore it was greeted with strong support 
but also with considerable opposition 
from others. Since that time, however, 
people in Michigan and elsewhere have 
become increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of preserving this scenic area 
and of the advantages Michigan and the 
Nation stand to gain as a result. 

This change of heart was recently, 
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pointed out in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 21 edition of the 
Muskegon Chronicle—a newspaper serv- 
ing, to a great extent, the western shore 
of Michigan's lower peninsula. The jist 
of the editorial, which appeared under 
the headline “Sleeping Bear Stirs,” is 
that many of the original opponents of 
Senator Harr’s bill are now numbered 
among its supporters. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial should be 
added to the already overwhelming evi- 
dence which demonstrates the united 
support of the people of Michigan for 
this proposal. Under unanimous con- 
sent I include the editorial in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 


Is SrarTING To Move 


So rigid were the lines of opposition for 
a time that it was worth one’s life even to 
raise the question of the proposed Sleeping 
Bear National Park, if you were anywhere 
in the northwestern part of Michigan's 
Lower Peninsula. 

Bring up the subject at Traverse City or 
anywhere thereabouts and the reply was 
almost sure to be, “Don't drag me into that 
controversy." 

The Chronicle took the position months 
ago that the original was too ex- 
tensive and should be revised in several 
respects, but that the idea of turning the 
Sleeping Bear Dunes area into a national 
park ultimately would be a tremendous ad- 
vantage. 

We knew then, as we know now, that it 
is possible to reach a reasonable compromise, 
and that it would be painfully shortsighted 
to scuttle the whole project just because 
it got off in a hailstorm of opposition, 

Even in northwestern Michigan, people 
say that sentiment is Those who 
hesitated to speak up in the bitterness of a 
year or so ago are expressing the hope that 
the national park plan, as revised, can be- 
come a reality. . 

The proposed acreage has been reduced to 
u point that is considered reasonable by Rep- 
resentative ROBERT P. Gum and many 
others. There are some changes that they'd 
like to have made in Senator Hart's bill as 
it stands. But those who don't want a 
Sleeping Bear Dunes National Park under 
any conditions have been informed candidly 
that they must expect the park to be estab- 
lished in due course. 

The new national park for Michigan has 
been unanimously endorsed both by the 
Michigan Conservation Commission and the 
Michigan Tourist Council. 

The Hart bill has committee approval and 
is expected to get a favorable vote from the 
Senate as a whole in this session, House 
consideration wont come until 1966. 

All of western Michigan should be express- 
ing positive interest in a reasonable format 
by which Sleeping Bear Dunes National Park 
can become a reality as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

This is doubly important, particularly to 
the Lake Michigan shoreline area. The 
park will be another tourist magnet. Beyond 
that it is the key to the extension of U.S. 31 
as a four-lane route north of the Muskegon- 
Oceana line where the expressway presently 
ends. 

Modernizing U.S. 31 all the way to 
Traverse City is imperative if the shoreline 
region is to make the most of its tourist 
potential in future years. 

Once Sleeping Bear Dunes National Park 
is approved, the northward extension of U.S. 
31 expressway will be a far easier matter. 
This is the considered, publicly expressed 
view of the State highway department which 
ought to know what it is talking about. 
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No Tears for Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Guy Wright, in a column in the San 
Francisco Examiner, on September 13, 
presented a point of view regarding the 
use of tear gas in Vietnam which seemed 
to me so eminently sensible that I am 
presenting it for the information of my 
colleagues of the House. 

No TEARS ror Reps 
(By Guy Wright) 

Last week in Vietnam an American Marine 
Officer, at his wit's end, used tear gas to 
rout some Vietcong guerrillas from their 
underground hideout. 

It worked well. They came out coughing 
and crying but otherwise unharmed. So did 
their women and children; on both sides, the 
war in Vietnam is a family-style war. 

Now the Communist countries are pro- 

that the United States violated the 
rules of warfare. From them that reaction 
is predictable. What's disturbing is that the 
get-out-of-Vietnam contingent here at home 
is the same wail of 


way to subdue those guerrillas. 

To put this affair in proper perspective, let 
me tell you a bit about tunnel warfare in 
Vietnam. 

The Vietcong are demons at tunneling. 


The ares is laced with tunnels. Deep, in- 
terconnecting passageways lead to large sub- 
terranean rooms, which the Vietcong use for 
command posts and weapons caches. 

Even saturation bombing has failed to de- 


doubts that the 

They could have 

perhaps, but there would have been a bloody 

fight, with women and children incinerated. 

Would the aghast-at-gas crowd prefer that? 
I could give more credence to the outcries 

of these homefront humanitarians if they 


“Those red 
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exaggeration. The 33 men in that medic 
outfit collected 10 Purple Hearts last year. 

Yet I've never heard a murmur of protest 
from the peace marchers when the Vietcong 
shot down one of these flying ambulances. 

I was present one day when the body of a 
marine was brought into the military mor- 
tuary at Saigon. He'd been killed by a ter- 
rorist mine. After they'd removed his body 
from its rubberized pouch, something else 
fell out. His arm. 

But I don’t expect the Berkeley train 
pickets to censure the Vietcong for his death. 


_He was only an American, 


These pallid patriots look at the world 
through a peculiar periscope. It allows them 
to see the enemy’s point of view quite clear- 
ly. But that of their own country not at 
all. 


Our New Policy Is One Which Can Stop 
Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week I was happy to rise in 
support of House Resolution 560 spon- 
sored by the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN], expressing 
the continuing interest and concern of 
the House of Representatives regarding 
our hemisphere of problems, particularly 
as they relate to new forms of aggression 
practiced by international communism, 
I was pleased to see that this House rec- 
ognized the threat of subversive aggres- 
sion to our hemispheric security. 

The Florida Times-Union on Wednes- 
day of this week had a very excellent 
editorial regarding this important mat- 
ter, and it is with pleasure that I include 
this editorial for the benefit of the other 
Members of the House: 

Our New Poiicy Is Onge Wicu Can Srop 
REDS 

The wording of the House of Representa- 
tives’ resolution on hemispheric defense 
against Communist expansion and the ac- 
tions of our forces In southeast Asia, Greece, 
and Turkey, combine to outline the devel- 
opment of a new national posture in world 
affairs. 

Whether the new posture is a result of 
consciously established policies or merely the 
result of loosely connected treaties, activ- 
ities and theories that have received popular 
support is unimportant. What is important 
is that the new policy this Nation 
firmly in an offensive-defensive posture. 

Evidence of the new character of the pol- 
icy may be found in Vietnam, Santo Do- 
mingo, and in Turkey and Greece where 
elements of the Tampa based US. Strike 
Command are engaged in maneuvers with 
forces of those nations and Italy in a North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization combat prac- 
tice. 

Some people in this country, including 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, who is noted 
for favoring revolutions in foreign countries 
when the revolutionaries lean to the left, 
have charged that US. actions in Santo 
Domingo were unwarranted and aggressive 
intervention in the affairs of a sovereign 
state. These same people discount Red in- 
fluences in that debacle even though they 
must know that even a few Communists can 
be dangerous. ' 
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The House resolution, which is not bind- 
ing on the Government, takes cognizance of 
the Red threat, and calls for approval of 
the use of force by any nation to block 
Communist expansionism in the Western 
Hemisphere even if military operations 
required inside another nation. : 

The effect of the House resolution is to 
make it clear that the United States will 
no longer accept the premise that Commu- 
nist revolutionary activities in Latin Amer- 
ican countries may be disguised as “civil 
wars" conducted by “agrarian reformers” 
which have no connection with similar Red 
activities elsewhere In the world. 

An examination of Communist strategy 
shows that they are practicing a global ver- 
sion of the “Ink Blot” program being used 
by our forces in Vietnam. The Reds establish 
centers of aggression in some nations and 
then seek to spread their influence through 
subversion and revolution in much the same 
way that ink blots flow together on a blotter 
and eventually cover its surface. 

The best defense is a strong offense and 
if the Reds are aware that the United States 
and other free nations are willing to attack, 


they may not be so eager to be aggressive 
themselyes. 


Home Rule for Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is an editorial comment from one of 
New Hampshire's distinguished news- 
papers, the Portsmouth Herald. I have 
referred many times in the past to the 
great amount of interest for home rule 
for the District of Columbia throughout 
the Nation. The people of New Hamp- 
shire have always displayed keen inter- 
est in the welfare of our citizens in 
Washington. I believe this editorial is 
indicative of the very strong feeling the 
citizens from my district have for home 
rule for Washington: 

[From the Portsmouth Herald, Sept. 22, 1965] 
Homes RULE ron WASHINGTON 

We are reminded by the League of Women 
Voters that in all of the furor about voting 
rights for the South little attention has been 
paid to the rights of another large group of 
citizens whose franchise has been curtailed 
for nearly 100 years, 

These disenfranchised citizens are the res- 
idents of the District of Columbia who have 
not had the privilege of local self-govern- 
ment since 1874. Congress itself legislates 
for the District of Columbia on all matters 
except the few delegated to the District 
Board of Commissioners, a three-man board 
appointed by the President. Leaving this 
lawmaking to the Congress is a strain on al- 
ready overburdened Congressmen and it is 
& strain on the citizens who have no direct 
way to solve the problems of education, 
crime, health services, housing, Juvenile de- 
linquency and dependency. 

We hear a lot about such problems in the 
District of Columbia. Perhaps it is time to 
let the people who live there have a chance 
to seek solutions to these problems in the 
time-honored American way—through their 
own efforts. The opportunity is at hand. 
Several bills have been introduced in the 89th 
Congress to provide local self-government 
in Washington, D.C. 
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Another Crackpot Scheme From a Great 
Society Thinker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include an edi- 
torial from the Cullman, Ala., Times, 
“We Might Have Expected It.” 

The editorial clearly points out the 
path we are following in adopting the 
utopian schemes of Lyndon Johnson’s 
Great Society. In the end we will have 
destroyed the greatest society man has 
ever created, the private enterprise sys- 
tem which has brought America in the 
short space of 189 years from a strug- 
gling new country to the most powerful 
Nation on earth with greater opportu- 
nity for more people than ever before 
enjoyed in the history of mankind. 

Our greatness has been built on free- 
dom of the individual. A man, knowing 
that his opportunity for a better life was 
limited only by his own desires, initia- 
tive, and willingness to work, contributed 
his efforts to building a better commu- 
nity, a better State, a better nation. Now 
we are being led to believe by the fuzzy 
thinkers of the Great Society that we 
will continue to make progress by rob- 
bing the individual of his initiative, by 
promising everyone all the necessities 
and all the good things of life whether 
they work or not. This may be a good 
vote-getting gimmick for a short time, 
but it would no- be too long before those 
who will not work and are content to 
live off the sweat and toil of those who 
do will outnumber the workers and it will 
be impossible for us to support the loaf- 


The Cullman Times editorial follows: 
Wr Micut Have EXPECTED Tr 
Since Congress has legalized rent subsi- 
dies to permit the poor to live in homes they 
cannot afford, we might have expected the 
extensi of this subsidy system to be a 
of the Great Society. The next pro- 
is here and it is more confounding 


The idea is put forth by James R. Dump- 
Was welfare commissioner of New 
York City until September 1, when he be- 


gional Conference of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 
Noting that although the Federal anti- 
VCF 
the poverty demarcation line for a family, 
Dumpson said that total public assistance 
income per family does not average as much 
as $2,400 in any State. 
By a reasoning all his own, Dumpson de- 
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can perpetuate itself, for there are more 
votes among the poor than among the tax- 
payers who would have to support them. 


A Youth Looks at Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
much of what is being written about the 
young people of this country today is, 
unfortunately, uncomplimentary to their 
generation. Whether warranted or un- 
warranted, instances of juvenile delin- 
quency rate the front pages and we see 
too little of the wholesome activities and 
thinking of our youngsters. 

Furthermore, we forget—until we are 
forcibly reminded—that the great major- 
ity of this young generation loves its 
country with just as much intensity and 
conviction as any generation before it. 
Many of them are proving it in Vietnam 
at this moment. 

Thus it was refreshing to read in the 
Chicago Daily News of September 21 a 
letter which states very articulately a 
16-year-old’s view of the conflict on the 
other side of the world. 

This young man, Robert H. Villa, of 
Mokena, indicates great perception in his 
analysis of the Vietnam situation and of 
the efforts of President Johnson and the 
late President Kennedy. 

The attitude of this young man is in- 
dicative of the feelings of thousands of 
others like him, and I think Members 
will be interested to read his letter, which 
is as follows: 

[From the Chicago (III.) Daily News, 
Sept. 21, 1965] 
A YOUTH LOOKS AT VIETNAM 

I, as a student, am very much concerned 
over the Vietnam crisis since I will be 16 soon 
and plan to go to college. Like many boys 
my age, I will soon be eligible for the draft, 
and our Vietnam policy and happenings af- 
fect my career and my life. 

Pike TRA pian en e 
gives the best and most comprehensive re- 
port on our policy and the actions of our 
troops as well as information about the ris- 
ing draft call. The Vietnam crisis is like a 
proving ground for communism. If we stop 
sending troops and supplies, other uprisings 
in other parts of the world, especially Africa, 
might occur; and we could be in worse shape 
than ever, providing twice the men and 
equipment and giving much more aid. 

President Johnson is doing the best he 
can just as did President Kennedy, who con- 
trolled and put a stop to the Berlin crisis 
and the Cuban scare. My dad was called 
back with the Reserves and served a year in 
the Berlin crisis and was glad to do his duty 
for his country. The Vietnam crisis affects 
me and every other true American citizen, so 
that I will go to help fight for democracy if 
I am needed. 


Rozert H. BILLA. 
MOKENA. 
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Trade Winds Medical Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday I participated in the dedication 
of a new hospital building on the out- 
skirts of Gary, Ind., constructed exclu- 
sively for the treatment and medical care 
of crippled children. 

The members of the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council of 
Northwestern Indiana raised over $100,- 
000 in funds to purchase material and 
supplies to expedite the building of this 
children’s hospital center. 

The Building Trades Union craftsmen 
donated their time and work in the con- 
struction of this modern health reha- 
bilitation center under the leadership of 
President Harold Hagberg of the North- 
western Indiana Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council and Theodore Dom- 
browski, executive director, Lake County 
Society for Crippled Children. 

All members cooperated in completing 
this “Trade Winds” medical center as a 
labor of love dedicated to helping those 
who cannot help themselves. 

The following is an editorial by Dale 
E. Belles, Jr., editor of the Gary, Ind., 
Post-Tribune, commenting on the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of Trade Winds Reha- 
bilitation Center: 

INSPIRING Trane WINDS 


For 2 days tomorrow, the Trade 
Winds Rehabilitation Center will be in the 
public eye. It’s been in the public service 


for months. It will go on being that. 

The attractive and functional Trade Winds 
Building at 5901 West Seventh Avenue in 
Gary is a story In itself. It's a story of dedi- 
cation. Skilled craftamen erected it, as they 
do most buildings. The difference in this 
instance was that they donated their labor. 
Some 1,500 members of the Northwest Indi- 
ana Building and Construction Trades 
Council donated 36,000 hours of labor. 

While this building will remain a monu- 
ment to the organized craftsmen who put it 
up, they will be the first to tell you they 
aren't the whole story. Many building con- 
tractors and other business and industrial 
leaders donated hard cash to get materials 
to start it and keep it going. The staff of 
the Lake County Crippled Children’s Society, 
directed by Theodore Dombrowski, keeps it 
running and keeps it abreast of the newest 
developments in training and helping chil- 
dren handicapped in various ways to become 
citizens useful to themselves and to society. 

With the opportunity to visit the center 
during its dedication, the layman—that's 
you—will have an opportunity to learn what 
such terms as speech therapy, play therapy, 
work therapy mean in human values. You 
will have an opportunity to see, also, how 
the money you spend annually on Easter 
seals is put to work helping those who need 
it. 


“Trade Winds” was an inspirational name, 
combining the “Trades Council” idea with 
the concept of beneficial breezes of the old 
sailing days. Its formal dedication should 
prove an inspiration, too, for those who take 
time to visit it and otherwise take part in 
the dedication weekend. It’s an inspiring 
proof of what northwest Indiana resources 
can do when pooled for the public good. 
We need more of this type. 
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A Fine New Use for Thomasville VA 
Domicili 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, it seems that even in the darkest 
hours a glimmer of hope often appears 
to dispel disappointment and gloom. 

This is the situation in Thomasville, 
Ga., which has been for 17 years the 
home of a VA domiciliary. It was an- 
nounced in January that the veterans 
facility would be closed. Of course the 
initial reaction was shock and disap- 
pointment. Every effort was made-to re- 
verse the administrative directive but to 
no avail. 

To the credit of business, civic and 
political leaders in Thomasville, an all- 
out effort was made to find some appro- 
priate replacement for the domiciliary. 
The search has resulted in an agreement 
with the State of Georgia to utilize the 
property as an adjunct to the State’s 
mental hospital. 

This is, in my opinion, a fine thing 
for both the State of Georgia and the 
city of Thomasville. For the city it 
means employment opportunities, and for 
the State it means relief of overcrowded 
conditions at mental institutions. It also 
means that a beautifully developed piece 
of property in a climate conducive to 
good health will continue to be useful to 
persons in need of medical treatment. 

In order for the State to make such 
an optimum use of the property, it must 
be transferred from the Federal to the 
State government. I heartily endorse 
such action and urge officials at Health, 
Education, and Welfare to expedite the 
transfer. Since the domiciliary can no 
longer be used to serve our Nation's vet- 
erans, I can think of no better use than 
the proposed mental health facility. 

The purpose of my remarks accom- 
panied by an editorial from the Septem- 
ber 20 edition of the Thomasville, Ga., 
Times-Enterprise is to share with my 
colleagues a success story written by the 
fine people of Thomasville. With co- 
Operation from HEW, which I am sure 
will be forthcoming, the loss of a $3.9 
million VA domiciliary will be partially 
offset by the establishment of a health 
center of lasting benefit. f 

It is my sincere desire that every city 
which suffered the arbitrary closing of 
a veteran facility may respond as well 
as Thomasville. 

The editorial from the Thomasville 
Times-Enterprise follows: 

THOMASVILLE WILL Grve COOPERATION TO 
STATE 

Utilization of the VA domiciliary proper- 
ty here by the State health department, as 
an adjunct to the State's facilities at Mill- 
edgeville, when arrangements are finally 
consummated, will be a development of ex- 
ceptional interest. 

To relieve congestion at Milledgeville and 
Gracewood at Augusta will be a real service 
to the 800-odd patients who are sched- 
uled to come here. It will give to the State 
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a property valued at $3.9 million, and will 
be an agency of continued usefulness to 
those who will be listed as patients in the 
years shead. 

While there are a number of detalis to be 
worked out before the State may finally take 
over, it appears this is just a matter of clear- 
ing up what has been termed “technicalities” 
im working out the ultimate transfer from 
the Federal to the State government. 

When eventually placed in operation by 
the State health department, employment 
will be provided for a number of people in 
various classifications, including profes- 
sional workers and administrative officials. 
To the end that it will furnish employment 
for quite a few people, it should be an eco- 
nomic asset, 

To those who have worked so diligently to 


U.S. Government to the State of Georgia, 
goes the thanks of the people of this com- 
munity. It perhaps would be impossible to 
Ust all who have worked to this end, but 
certainly officials of our city government, the 
chamber of commerce, and E, C, McDaniel, 
VA domiciliary director and others goes much 
of the credit. 

A Cairo native, Dr. B. W. Forester, of 
Macon, chairman of the State health board's 
mental health committee, and cousin of 
Frank L. Forester, Thomasville attorney, has 
rendered invaluable service in bringing this 
matter to the attention of Gov, Carl Sanders 
and members of the State health department, 
and it is expected the necessary financing for 


at the next session of the Georgia General 
Assembly in January. 

We can be thankful this beautiful and 
very useful property is not going to be al- 
lowed to go into the discard, but instead 
will be used for lasting benefit to the hun- 
dreds of people who need the special care 
and services that are provided by our health 
department. 

It is a well-known fact that this property 
is ideally located and can be adapted to the 
State’s needs. Thomasville, long known as 
@ health resort, will continue to be in the 
spotlight where its wonderful climate can be 
helpful to so many people. For nearly 100 
years the fame of Thomasville as a health 
resort has been widely publicized, and many 
have found here what they did not find else- 
where, a place where they could improve 
their health and live longer. 

The need for facilities for the ever-increas- 
ing number of mental patients is apparent 
to all who have interested themselves in the 
care and well-being of those who have suf- 
fered this form of illness. Already over- 
crowded at Milledgeville, use of the Thomas- 
ville property will go a long way toward 
relieving this unfortunate condition, and 
just as the people have demonstrated their 
willingness to work with veterans who have 
been domiciled here, so will they cooperate 
with those in charge of the mental institution 
once it is established here. 


Streamlining Our Civil Rights Function 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, as 
members will recall, President Johnson 
has called again and again for the 
streamlining of Government operations 
wherever possible. 
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The recommendations which he has 
now received from Vice President Hum- 
PHREY for the reassignment of civil rights 
functions within departments and agen- 
cies, with clearly defined responsibilities, 
is in keeping with this request. 

Furthermore, in this particular case, 
the streamlining will lead to a far more 
effective administration of the civil rights 
program of the Federal Government. 

The recommendations made by the 
Vice President are of extreme impor- 
tance, involving as they do a number of 
interagency committees. By transfer- 
ring the responsibilities for a number of 
these, and, by recommending the elim- 
ination of others, the structure of our 
civil rights program would be greatly 
tightened. 

I very definitely want to point out, as 
the Vice President has done, that this 
streamlining does not represent any les- 
sening of our civil rights program. It 
does not mean that our civil rights prob- 
lems have been resolved. It does not 
mean that we shall deviate from the 
very strong force which the President and 
this administration have adopted. On 
the contrary, it means that each arm of 
the entire Federal structure will be in a 
better position to meet and solve the very 
difficult and complicated problems that 
lie before us. 


Progress in Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the Recorp 
bears out the evidence that under no 
other administration has as much prog- 
ress been made in the field of human 
rights as in the administration of Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

But I would like to predict that this 
Recorp will be carried even further when 
action is taken on the recommendations 
made to the President by the Vice Presi- 
dent to strengthen and streamline the 
machinery for administering the civil 
rights program in every part of this Na- 
tion. I urge your keen review of these 
recommendations. They were made by 
Vice President HUMPHREY only after a 
long and deliberative review of the ac- 
tivities of each of the Federal azencies 
whose functions embrace our civil rights 
program. By the elimi- 
nation of some of the committees and 
agencies which up to this time have been 
instrumental in bringing about the great 
gains in civil rights, and by suggesting 
the transferral of duties of other integral 
activities, both the President and the 
Vice President have made it clear that 
all of our programs can continue in even 
stronger fashion and with greater effec- 
tiveness. 

At the same time the proposals by the 
Vice President, which the President has 
adopted, will prevent duplication of ef- 
fort, make civil rights responsibilities an 
integral part of operating responsibility 
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of each major Federal administrator and 
will result in substantial savings. 

I think it is of extreme significance 
that these proposals should come from 
the two men who, better than anybody 
in this Government, know the impor- 
tance for the need to consolidate and 
strengthen our efforts. Certainly, the 
recommendations are to the everlasting 
credit of the Vice President and to his 
talents for administration. It is obvious 
that the President will continue to look 
to Vice President Humpurey as his prin- 
cipal guide and counselor in the field of 
civil rights in order that the goals he has 
set may be reached—equal opportunity 
and greater freedom for every person in 
this land. 


To Amend the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OP LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H.R. 7371) to amend 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

(Mr. WAGGONNER asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Committee, I be- 
lieve we have reached the point of debate 
on this matter where Members are en- 
titled to some explanation, which we 
have not had during the course of gen- 
eral debate, as to exactly what has 
prompted this legislation. 

I would like to ask the chairman or 
any member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency or any Member of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union to explain for my 
benefit and the benefit of other Members 
of the House why we have this legisla- 
tion pending before us today. What 
abuses have brought about this pro- 
posal? What is the need for the legis- 
lation? Is there an explanation? I ask 
these questions as one who has made no 
decision on this bill. As a general rule 
I agree that banks should be prohibited 
from engaging in any other type of en- 
terprise than banking itself for obvious 
reasons. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, yes, there is a good 
explanation. This is just like Mr. Meany 
said, “Congress did not intend to pass 
this special privilege exception to this 
particular group.” It permits them to 
operate industrial plants, paper mills, 
railroads, and everything else along with 
banks, and 31 banks in this case, and not 
be under the supervision and direction 
of the Federal Reserve Board which is 
charged with the duty of supervising 
holding company legislation. 

This is to bring them back into the 
same position where they should have 
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been all the time and the exemption 
should never have been granted in the 
State of Florida, I am not saying it be- 
cause it is in Florida, but if it were in 
the State of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana or my own State, I would say 
that they are not entitled to that special 
exception and that special exemption. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does the gentle- 
man who chairs the full committee share 
this same attitude toward those others 
who have been granted such exemptions? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I think that the 
exemptions will be considered at the right 
time. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Well, will the 
gentleman just answer the question, 
whether or not he shares that same atti- 
tude with regard to the other exemp- 
tions? 

Mr. PATMAN. For consideration, yes 
I cannot tell what I would do in each 
case. 

I certainly say that they were given 
consideration. These 25 exemptions were 
put in there after months of hearings. 
Each one of them stood on its own feet. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Would the gen- 
tleman explain to me and the other Mem- 
bers of the House why hearings were not 
held in the other instances where 
exemptions have been granted? 

Mr. PATMAN. We were just consider- 
ing one exemption. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Getting back to 
my original question: What prompted 
hearings on just one exemption, and not 
all of them? 

Mr. PATMAN. Because it was pointed 
out by the Federal Reserve for years 
they should have been taken off. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I do not under- 
stand your use of the word “they.” Did 
not the Federal Reserve Board point out 
that the others were no more entitled to 
their exemption and loopholes in their 
case should have been closed too? 

Mr. PATMAN. We have another bill. 
We are getting to them as fast as we can. 
We cannot put them in at one time. You 
have to take them one at a time. That 
is what we are doing. That is what Mr. 
Balderson meant when he recommended 
taking them up. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Which is the 
next one? 

Mr. PATMAN. H.R. 7372 is the next 
one. We hope later on we wil get to 
others. But we have to take them as we 
can. You cannot have hearings on 25 
exemptions in probably a whole session 
of Congress. It takes too much time. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Why is it these 
recommendations, having been before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
since 1958, some action was not taken be- 
fore now? 

Mr. PATMAN. We had other things 
to do. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. WELTNER. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman this is not one 
exemption as I see it in H.R. 7371. It 
also removes an exemption presently 
existing in the law on charitable organi- 
zations, That involves some 10 entities 
that we know of. They have been con- 
tacted, and expressed no desire to at- 
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tend. There is only one testamentary 
matter which has created such economic 
power in this country; it constitutes a 
bank holding company under the 
amended provision. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could the gen- 
tleman tell me whether these 10 other 
organizations, religious and charitable, 
are using their exemption presently? 

Mr. WELTNER. They are included. 

Mr. WAGGONNER,. Are they now 
utilizing their exemptions? 

Mr. WELTNER. With the passage of 
H.R. 7371 they will be in there. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. It goes without 
saying I still do not have an answer to 
any of my questions. 


To Amend the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7371) to amend 
the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say at the outset that technically what I 
wish to talk about might be considered 
slightly out of order, but it relates to this 
subject and is in response to statements 
made on this floor by the distinguished 
chairman of the great Committee on 
Banking and Currency on September 13, 
1965, when the 21-day rule was invoked 
in order to bring this measure before the 
House of Representatives. 

I have always been impressed by the 
ability of the gentleman from Texas to 
expound at length on the subject of high 
interest rates; depressions; the evils of 
the Federal Reserve System; the defects 
of our national banking system; and re- 
lated subjects that come under the juris- 
diction of that most important commit- 
tee of the House. 

I listened to him on September 13 
make some remarks along this line which 
shocked me because they were not in ac- 
cordance with my understanding of the 
facts, but I did not have an opportunity 
to respond to him then because he moved 
the previous question. I would like to 
take advantage of the opportunity today 
to comment on his statements on that 
occasion to the effect that the Federal 
Reserve Board and Government agencies 
kept interest rates down until the Eisen- 
hower administration came along, that 
Government bonds were supported at 
par under administrations previous to 
the Eisenhower one, and that upon the 
advent of the Eisenhower administration 
interest rates began to go up, and up 
and up. And the fantastic statement 
was made that if that administration 
had continued in power we would have 
a debt of $600 billion instead of $318 bil- 
lion that it is today. 

Because I was shocked at those state- 
ments, as they were not in accordance 
with my understanding of the facts, I 
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September 1965 
took the trouble of making a little m- 
vestigation on my own. I did not go to 
the Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee or the Republican National Commit- 
tee or any other partisan sources to get 
these facts. I turned to the Economic 
Report of the President of the United 
States filed with the Congress in Jan- 
uary of 1965. 

I find on page 248 in table B—49 of that 
Economic Report that during the Eisen- 
hower 8 years the average interest or 
cost to the Government on 90-day Treas- 
ury bills was 2.34 percent. But during 
the 4 following years under administra- 
tions of the late President Kennedy and 
President Johnson the average interest 
on 90-day Treasury bills amounted to 
2.96 percent, an increase of more than 
one-half of 1 percent over the average 
of the 8 Eisenhower years. 

These are not long-term commitments 
that were made by the previous adminis- 
tration; these are 90-day Treasury bills. 
If you want to consider long-term bond 
yields you will find a similar situation. 
Over the 8 Eisenhower years you can see 
from the table, in the President’s Eco- 
nomic Report, that the average interest 
paid by the U.S. Government on 3- to 5- 
year bond issues amounted only to 3.09 
percent, while the average during the 
next 4 Kennedy-Johnson years increased 
to 3.73 percent. 

And if you consider taxable bonds you 
will find that during the 8 Eisenhower 
years the interest averaged 3.30 percent 
whereas during the following 4 Kennedy- 
Johnson years the average interest paid 
by the Government on taxable bonds in- 
creased to 4 percent. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the members of the 
committee can see from that table, if 
they will look at it, that instead of re- 
ducing interest upon the change of ad- 
ministrations, interest rates have gone 
up and have continued to go up and we 
are paying today, on September 15, 1965, 
the latest date on which I could get any 
figures, interest on long-term issues at 
the average rate of 4.30 percent. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I shall yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas when I conclude my 
statement. I would prefer not to be 
interrupted right at this time. But I 
shall yield to the gentleman after I finish 
this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I also find the facts to 
be that it was under the administration 
of President Truman in 1951 when the 
Federal Government, through the Treas- 
ury Department and the Federal Reserve 
Board, entered into an accord which 
discontinued the price support of U.S. 
bonds at par. It was that accord, which 
was entered into under the administra- 
tion of President Truman, that caused 
bonds not te be redeemable at par on 
a moment's notice. The purpose was to 
have U.S. bonds sell on the open market 
at the market price rather than be sup- 
ported at par by the Government. 

But my point is that the statement 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
would indicate that the Federal Reserve 
Board, up until the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, kept the interest cost down 
and the price of Government bonds at 
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par. But the fact is that the Govern- 
ment discontinued the support of U.S. 
bonds at par in 1951 under the adminis- 
tration of former President Truman. 

I also would call attention—and I be- 
lieve the Recorp should show—that 
President Truman appointed Mr. Martin 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Mr. Eisenhower did not discover him or 
bring him out of nowhere and put him 
in charge of the Federal Reserve Board. 
He was designated Chairman of that 
Board by President Truman, was con- 
tinued in that position by President 
Eisenhower, and continued in it again 
by President Kennedy. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from Texas has any critical comments 
to make about the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and I certainly do 
not, I say to him that Mr. Martin was 
first brought to the Federal Reserve 
Board chairmanship by President Tru- 
man, and the late President Kennedy 
continued him in that high office. 

I would also like to comment apropos 
of the statement of the gentleman from 
Texas that the Federal debt would 
probably be $600 billion now if the Eisen- 
hower administration had remained in 
power, that the truth of the matter is 
that on January 22, 1961, when the 
Eisenhower administration went out of 
power, the interest-bearing public debt 
of the Government of the United States, 
was $290 billion, and just 4 years later 
it had gone up to $319 billion. 

I would further comment that on Jan- 
uary 22, 1961, we had gold assets in this 
country amounting to $17.504 billion. 
Those gold assets on July 1, 1965, are 
down to $13.9 billion, about $4 billion 
less in gold. 

I would call attention to the fact that 
the interest on the national debt has 
gone up during these past 4% years from 
about $9 billion to about $11.5 billion. 
So when discussion about who is respon- 
sible for increasing the national debt and 
for high-interest rates, the whole record 
should be considered instead of oratory 
and unsupported charges. 

In conclusion, I would like to call the 
attention of the committee to the fact 
that on August 10, 1965, Mr. Eugene 
Foley, Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, issued a circular 
stating that the Small Business Admin- 
istration will soon announce a decision to 
sell direct and immediate participation 
loans to private purchasers, and I quote 
this sentence from his announcement: 

Buyers will be permitted to charge up to 
7\4-percent interest, but in accordance with 
original rates determined by SBA. 


I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas, the guardian of low-interest rates 
in this country, is he going to stand for 
the Small Business Administration per- 
mitting private investors to charge small 
business concerns who obtain small busi- 
ness loans 7'4-percent interest? No 
such interest as that was charged under 
the Eisenhower administration by the 
Small Business Administration. 

I think the entire record on this sub- 
ject of interest rates ought to be consid- 
ered. I may say to the gentleman from 
Texas I have great respect for him but, 
unfortunately, I cannot agree with the 
statements he made in his speech on the 
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floor on September 13, and I have cited 
the record to show how erroneous some 
of his statements were. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
will not question the fact that from the 
time the Eisenhower administration 
came in there was a demand to increase 
interest rates quickly, and by reason of 
that it caused three depressions in 8 
years by increasing interest rates. 

Mr. JONAS. I may say to the gentle- 
man that is his opinion. I am quoting 
figures. If the gentleman has figures to 
show interest rates have gone down un- 
der the Kennedy-Johnson administra- 
tion, I would like to see them. 

If the gentleman has figures to show 
average interest rates have gone down 
since Eisenhower left office, I will be glad 
to have them put in the Record; but the 
mere statement by the gentleman that 
interest policies under the Eisenhower 
administration caused depressions is 
subject to debate. The figures I have 
cited speak for themselves and need no 
debate to sustain them. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is giving statistics. The 
gentleman from Texas is confused by the 
statistics, and resorts to argument and 
disregards those statistics. I say to the 
apna put your figures in occasion- 


Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to do 
that. And if Mr. Eisenhower had kept 
interest rates as they were when he came 
in, over a period of 15 years our national 
debt would have been $40 billion less. 
The interest rate would be $6 billion a 
year. 

Mr. JONAS. Then why did not the in- 
terest rates go down when the Kennedy 
administration assumed office? 

Mr. PATMAN. Because you cannot 
turn too quickly that way on interest 
rates. It requires time to do it. 

Mr. JONAS. On 90-day Treasury 
notes? 

Mr. PATMAN. That was because the 
Congress passed a law making average 
interest rates apply in certain agencies. 

Mr. JONAS. Who was in charge of 
that Congress? 

Mr.PATMAN. The Congress did that. 

Mr. JONAS. I mean who was in con- 
trol? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know—but 
you probably voted for it. 

Mr. JONAS. I am sure the gentleman 
knows that his party has controlled 
Congress since January 1955. 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not say the gen- 
tleman did but the Congress passed the 
law, then the Federal Reserve established 
the interest rates that enabled the aver- 
age rate to go up to nearly as much as 
long-term rates, which I think was ter- 
rible. 

I would like now to answer the state- 
ment about Mr. Truman appointing Mr. 
Martin and also Mr. Kennedy appointing 
him. 
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Amending the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


(Mr. LATTA asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

I concur with the statements made 
by my friend from California IMr. 
Sisk], on the rule and also the state- 
ment made by my friend from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SmirH]. Insofar as I remem- 
ber, nothing was said about waiving 
points of order when the matter was be- 
fore the Rules Committee. Frankly, I 
do not know of any objection to the 
rule as presented other than this matter 
of waiving points of order. 

I believe it is in order to say a few more 
words about this bill, H.R. 10232, which 
seeks to amend the Consolidated Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act of 1961 in 
two important areas. First, it would 
inaugurate, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk] has pointed out, a 
program of Federal assistance to rural 
communities not over 5,500 in population 
for the construction of water, sewage, 
and sanitary systems comparable to 
those programs already in being for our 
urban areas. 

The amount of any grant cannot ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the development cost 
of the project. It cannot be made to 
any area where the population is likely 
to decline below that for which the fa- 
cility is being designed. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
to make grants aggregating not more 
than $50 million annually. 

In view of the fact that the report it- 
self reveals that these facilities have an 
average cost of approximately $120,000, 
$50 million per year will not begin to 
meet the needs of the 30,000 rural com- 
munities now in need of new water and 
sanitation systems, as revealed in the 
report itself. 

I might say, in commenting upon this 
matter that has been raised by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], that I 
disagree with the inclusion in this bill 
of granting authority for collection, 
treatment, or disposal of waste in rural 
areas, and I would hope that when this 
matter is considered under the amend- 
ment procedures, that provision will be 
stricken out. A 

The second section of the bill would 
increase the real estate and related loan 
authority of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration of $200 million per year to $450 
million per year. It would repeal provi- 
sions prohibiting agreements by the Sec- 
retary to purchase such insured 'oans in 
less than 3 years from the date of the 
note. It would permit the Secretary to 
fix the insurance charge retained by him 
from the power payments, and would in- 
crease the amount of loans made from 
the insurance fund which the Secretary 
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can hold at any one time for future sale 
from $25 to $50 million. 

In passing, let me say that I was dis- 
appointed to learn during the hearings 
on the bill before the Rules Committee 
that the Farmers Home Administration 
had made approximately 160 recrea- 
tional loans under this act. I do not 
hesitate to say that I cannot see how 
our farmers of the Nation have benefited 
by such loans as the loans for the con- 
struction of golf courses. I would hope 
that the administration would pay a little 
closer attention to the intent of Congress 
in making these loans in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LATTA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not like this rule 
waiving points of order. I hope the pre- 
vious question will be voted down so that 
an amendment can be offered to the rule 
to take out the provision waiving points 
of order in the rule. I expect that there 
will be a vote on the rule. 


Rural Water and Sanitation Facilities 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10232) to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961 to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make or insure loans to 
public and quasi-public agencies and cor- 
porations not operated for profit with respect 
to water supply, water systems, and waste 
disposal systems serving rural areas ani to 
make grants to aid in rural community de- 
velopment planning and In connection with 
the construction of such community facili- 
ties, to increase the annual aggregate of in- 
sured loans thereunder, and for other pur- 
poses, 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I take this 
time is I realize the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is friendly and my remarks are not 
intended to be unfriendly, I will say to 
the gentleman. I think I worked as 
hard as anyone else did, and so did other 
Members of the House in order to try 
to get an adequate water pollution con- 
trol bill. I would hate to see it used now 
as a basis for crippling this program 
under this bill if we are going to enact 
it. As I read the amendment of the 
gentleman, it says, and I quote: 

In the case of sewers and waste disposal 
systems, no Federal funds shall be advanced 
hereunder unless the appropriate State, 
water pollution control agency shall certify 
that the effluent therefrom shall conform 
with appropriate State and Federal water 
pollution control standards. 


Federal standards will not be estab- 
lished for a number of years under the 
terms of the water pollution control bill, 


September 24, 1965 


S. 4. Would the gentleman object to 
an amendment to his amendment to the 
effect that this condition shall come into 
play relating to standards “when and 
where established”? This will prevent 
the Dingell amendment from destroying 
the bill before us unnecessarily and in 
this hurried fashion. 

Mr. DINGELL. I have no objection 
to it. I do not think it would be neces- 
sary particularly. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Dingell 
amendment be amended by adding at the 
end thereof the words “when and where 
established” by striking the period and 
adding those words to the amendment 
now at the desk and I send such an 
amendment to the amendment to the 
clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection, 


House Resolution 560 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the passage of House Resolu- 
tion 560, which would seem to validate 
or encourage unilateral military inter- 
vention by the United States or any 
other nation in the Western Hemisphere, 
in the affairs of a Latin American coun- 
try in danger of Communist subversion. 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose this resolution 
because the fate of this Nation, and of 
this planet rests in the development of 
collective machinery to achieve peace, 
which this resolution can only serve to 
undermine. 

For the first time in the history of 
this world, man possesses a sufficient 
store of weapons to destroy life on earth. 
Any resolution or action which chal- 
lenges the collective decisionmaking ma- 
chinery of the free world, can only be 
damaging too our hopes of attaining 
lasting peace. 

I recognize, as do all the Members of 
this body, that the greatest threat to 
peace in the world today, is the aggres- 
sive policies of world communism. But 
this resolution will not help to contain 
that threat nor minimize it. 

On the contrary, this resolution will 
only be useful to the Communists. 

They will exploit it to propogate the 
all too widely held view that we are 
still an immature, impulsive giant eager 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
other nations. We will be hearing again 
of Teddy Roosevelt's strong-willed im- 
perialism, of the U.S. Marine's in Nica- 
ragua, of the other hostile and time- 
worn cliches which will be resurrected 
once again to embarrass us with our 
friends, hurt us with our enemies, and 
confuse our great purposes with the un- 
committed. 


September 24, 1965 


A short time ago, the United States 
took unilateral action in the Dominican 
Republic. Men, of knowledge and good 
will on both sides, are still debating 
whether or not this intervention was 
necessary to prevent the spread of com- 
munism, even granting the assumption 
that it was proper. 

The learned chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
FULBRIGHT, has raised a serious questions 
as to whether or not there was a suf- 
ficient threat of Communist takeover in 
the Dominican Republic to justify our 
intervention. The administration feels 
that the facts justified that intervention, 
and that collective machinery was 
brought into play as soon as possible. 

Everyone of good will would agree that 
our unilateral intervention, necessary or 
unnecessary, was harmful to the United 
States. 

Everyone recognizes that there may be 
threats to our national security, that 
would necessitate unilateral action, but 
unilateral action is at best only a poor 
substitute for collective machinery and 
a peaceful mutual resolution of problems. 

We have just celebrated the 20th an- 
nhiversary of the United Nations, man’s 
greatest collective effort to achieve 
world peace. We are a long way from 
perfecting the United Nations, and 
achieving our goal of a peaceful world. 

In Vietnam, the Kashmir, along the 
Indochina border, and the Syrian-Israeli 
border, gunfire may be sounding at this 
very moment. Any one of these conflicts 
carry within it, the seeds of world de- 
struction. 


I would hope that this body could give 
greater consideration to resolutions 
which would strengthen collective 
machinery for peace, and underline our 
belief that unilateral action is to be taken 
only as a last resort, consonant with 
urgent needs of our national security. 


Rural Water and Sanitation Facilities 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 10232) to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act of 1961 to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make or insure loans 
to public and quasi-public agencies and 
Corporations not operated for profit with 
respect to water supply, water systems, and 
Waste disposal systems serving rural areas 
and to make grants to ald in rural commu- 
nity development planning and in connec- 
tion with the construction of such com- 
munity facilities, to increase the annual ag- 
gregate of insured loans thereunder, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I say to the gentle- 
man that I got into a lot of trouble yield- 
ing yesterday, but I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I do not want to get 
the gentleman in trouble, but I do not 
want the amendment to cause trouble, 
either. 

The Water Pollution Control Act was 
passed by both bodies only the day be- 
fore yesterday. I wonder if the gentle- 
man appreciates the fact that the stand- 
ards to which his amendment is directed 
have not yet been established and are 
not contemplated to be established until 
1968 at the earliest. 

The functioning of the agency to set 
up the establishment of such standards 
in each State will not even take place 
until that date. 

The standards the gentleman is talk- 
ing about and the requirement he will 
impose could not be met by these com- 
munities today, and it is not expected 
it could be met for some 2 or 3 years. 

I question whether the gentleman is 
not crippling the program by not provid- 
ing for compliance with such standards 
when and at such locations as they are 
provided in the future. 

Mr. DINGELL. Since I yielded to the 
gentleman, I should like to tell him he 
is entirely mistaken in his understand- 
ing of the amendment. 

The amendment is offered as a friend 
of the bill, not as an enemy. 

I point out to the gentleman that the 
question of certification is to be left in 
the hands of the State agencies. If the 
State agencies certify there are no Fed- 
eral or State standards which deal with 
the question of water pollution, they 
may so do. 

It would be my interpretation, as the 
author of the amendment, that the 
amendment simply would not enforce 
any certification as to standards. 

Further, I point out to my good friend 
that many States do now have stand- 
ards. There are many States which 
actually catalog their streams according 
to different types. The only thing this 
would require would be that for the 
States which do so catalog their streams 
or which do have standards—or after 
Federal standards go into effect, as a 
result of the bill referred to, passed yes- 
terday—then the standards would ap- 
ply. It would be expected that they 
would comply with whatever standards 
the States or the Federal Government 
would have in effect. If there were 
none, I point out to my friend, there 
would be no standards the State agency 
could say had to be complied with. 

The amendment would not prevent the 
instrumentality, the State or local sub- 


division, from getting money under the 
bill. 


the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DINGELL. No. I have yielded 
and tried to explain to the gentleman. 
I would now like to yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman, does your amend- 
ment cover a situation where a State 
does not have a control agency? 

Mr. DINGELL. Every State, I would 
say to my good friend, has a water pol- 
lution control agency. There is not a 
State that is not drawing money under 
Public Law 660 through some appro- 
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priate agency. Some of them call it a 
department of health and some of them 
call it a State water resources commis- 
sion or something of that kind, but every 
State has an appropriate agency. 

Mr.BATTIN. Thatismy point. The 
agency of the State that has the author- 
ity that the gentleman contemplated. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is 
correct. There are State agencies which 
are now drawing Federal funds. There 
is no State, to my knowledge, that does 
not have a State agency in charge of 
this program, 


Our Distinguished Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, a Man of Outstanding and Un- 
usual Ability, the Honorable Orville L. 
Freeman, Delivered an Address Cele- 
brating the 40th Anniversay of Radio 
Station KWKH of Shreveport, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
Orville Freeman who has 
himself as one of our greatest agricul- 
ture leaders in all of our history de- 
livered a great speech in my home State, 
entitled, “The Coming Decade in Agri- 
culture,” at a most appropriate occasion 
celebrating the 40th anniversary of sta- 
tion KWKH of Shreveport, La., one of 
the oldest pioneers and one of the most 
powerful stations in the South. 

His informative speech is as follows: 
THE COMING DECADE IN AGRICULTURE 
When KWEH began broadcasting, many of 
Dye msn, participating in this birthday anni- 
versary celebration had not been born. And 
in this entire audience, I fail to find a woman 
who looks as though she could possibly have 

been around at the time. 

Forty years, of course, is not a ripe old age 
for elther an individual or an institution. 
But at a young and vigorous 40, KWEH can 
claim the status of pioneer. It followed the 
invention of radio by only a few years. 
There are probably more receivers in cars 


KWEH decided there was a future in wire- 
less communication. 

Like so many American dreams, this one 
came true. 

Perhaps no one appreciates a vital and 
continuing communications institution 
more than a public official. He knows that 
exercise of the people's right to know is the 
heart of the successful operation in every 
leyel of government. For that reason I find 
it a special privilege to join with the fami- 
lies of the KWKH area in saying “happy 
birthday.” 

The nature of this anniversary observ- 
ance is in itself evidence of the continuing 
destre of KWEH to provide the people of this 
area with facts and opinions that will con- 
tribute to the decisionmaking process in 
the years ahead. 

I am honored with a part in such a pro- 
grgam. And I consider it a special privilege 
to participate in the company of a man 
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whose leadership I admire and whose friend- 
ship I value—Senator ALLEN ELLENDER. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, he has been a 
major architect in the construction of pol- 
icies that bring farmers and Government 
together in the operation of purposeful food 
and agriculture programs that serve the gen- 
eral welfare. He deserves substantial credit 
for the miraculous progress of American 
agriculture these past 29 years. His wisdom, 
diligence, integrity and hard work sets a high 
standard for every public servant. Per- 
sonally, lowe him much. 

He has never denied me the benefits of 
his knowledge, experience and vision. He 
has been kind and tolerant when we have 
disagreed, generous in sharing credit for 
achievement and progress. I welcome the 
opportunity to express my appreciation, my 
respect, and my most sincere commenda- 
tions here in his home State. 

Today's discussions revolve around the 
next 10 years in agriculture. 

I must admit that while I have often felt 
the need for one, the equipment in the office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture does not in- 
clude a crystal ball. 

It has some other equipment. 

There's a good, solid stone wall that I've 
bumped my head against more than a few 
times—the last 444 years. 

It has a seat that stays hot through the 
coldest days. 

It has a 12-button telephone that seems to 
handle complaints with greater speed and 
clarity than it carries congratulations. 

But that is not all. The office of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has some truly delight- 
Tul accessories. 

It has remarkable windows. I can look 
through them and see— in mind's eye—the 
farms and the families that produce the 
abundance of food and fiber on which rests 
the strength and well-being of this Nation. 

I see an efficient and productive system 
that has banished famine from this coun- 
try—and from the world. Wherever disaster 
strikes—American food and fiber is there 
within hours to help feed people—just as 
only last week over 200,000 people here in 
Louisiana were fed in the recovery opera- 
tions after Hurricane Betsy. It was the 
largest single disaster feeding operation the 
USDA has undertaken in this country. 

In cities and towns all across the country 
I see families eating better food, and at less 
real cost, than families anywhere else in the 
world. One hour of work today will buy 
twice as much food on the average as it 
would 30 years ago. 

I see millions of American people whose 
income is not adequate to provide enough 
food * * * but who nevertheless get an 
adequate diet. Each year through direct 
food distribution and school lunch pro- 
grams, over $700 million worth of food is 
made available by Federal, State, and local 
government. And nearly $60 million is be- 
ing spent currently through the Food Stamp 
program so that low-income families may 
have a more adequate diet. 

In port cities on every coast and on the 
Great Lakes, I see ships loaded with food- 
for-peace for 100 million hungry 
people and for 40 million schoolchildren 
around the world—and with food and fiber 
sold for dollars abroad which amounts to 
more than $4.5 billion. 

Through the countryside and in the towns 
of rural America I see growing efforts to 
conserve natural resources and beauty—to 
make use of our land and water to satisfy 
the new and changing needs of the people. 

In the clarity of these sights, the hot seat, 
the cold telephone and the immovable stone 
wall fades away. I am proud that rural 
America and American agriculture are doing 
great things. 

I have no crystal ball, but looking ahead 
for another decade I feel confident that even 
greater achievements are ahead. 
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I speak with optimism about the next 10 
years in American agriculture and rural 
life—for good reason. 

Seven months ago President Johnson rec- 
ommended a bold, dynamic, and comprehen- 
sive farm program to the Congress. Today, 
that program has passed both Houses of 
the Congress. 

Agricultural leaders in both legislative 
bodies assure me that they expect to resolve 
in conference—without major difficulty—the 
differences which exist between the House 
and Senate versions of the bill. 

When President Johnson signs this legis- 
lation—the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965—a new chapter In the miraculous suc- 
cess story of American agriculture will be- 
gin. 

Few people yet realize the enormous sig- 
nificance of this legislation, of what the 
President and the Congress have achieved 
in 7 short months. 

For more than 30 years, and particularly 
since the explosion in agricultural produc- 
tivity after World War II, the farm policy 
objective of this Nation has been to develop 
an instrument which would: 

Enable farmers to exercise their initiative 
and skill to efficiently produce an abundance 
of food and fiber and to receive a fair, or 
parity, return; and 

Enable consumer food prices to take each 
year a smaller proportion of consumer in- 
come; and 

Avoid the needless accumulation of cost- 
ly surpluses. 

Every attempt until now to develop a pro- 
gram to meet these conditions has fallen 
short of the goal. Instead, particularly since 
1952, farm income has been persistently low 
and farm surpluses have been persistently 
high. 

But as we have worked to find the answer, 
we have been learning. The legislation now 
moving toward final passage embodies this 
experience—it is the product of trial and 
error—and reflects the debate which has been 
in progress in the Congress and in the Na- 
tion over the past 3 decades. 

Experience with the feed grain and wheat 
programs since 1961 has taught us that di- 
rect payments to the farmer who voluntarily 
reduces his production can strengthen farm 
income, help eliminate surpluses, and main- 
tain a working balance between production 
and use to enable the marketplace at home 
and abroad to function efficiently. The leg- 
islation now before the Congress will estab- 
lish this kind of program over a 4-year pe- 
riod for most of the basic commodities— 
wheat, feed grains, and cotton. 

We also have learned the wisdom of divert- 
ing land not needed at present to new uses or 
to conservation purposes for more than a 
year at a time. The cropland adjustment 
program in the House and Senate proposals 
will provide land adjustment contracts for as 
long as 10 years. These contracts will be less 
costly, and will enable the farmer to make 
his plans on a long-range basis. In addition, 
the p will make land more readily 
available for new uses, particularly for out- 
door recreation and beautification. Even 
now, conservation, wildlife, and recreation 
groups are discussing with State and Federal 
officials on how best to administer the pro- 
gram to serve multiple uses. 

The new legislation also recognizes that the 
marketplace is the best mechanism to deter- 
mine the flow and pace of commercial agri- 
culture. Most farm products will no longer 
move in domestic and world markets at arti- 
ficlally high prices. Instead they will be 
guided by the conditions of supply and de- 
mand. At the same time the farmer will be 
protected from depressed incomes by the pay- 
ments he receives in return for his coopera- 
fiona in diverting acres to uses other than the 
usual crop production. 

The new legislation also recognizes the 
need for farmers to be able to plan their 
farming operations for more than a year or 
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two ahead, and extends the commodity pro- 
grams through 1969. 

Thus, the Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
as it stands now before the conference com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate, can pro- 
vide the flexibility necessary to keep pace 
with a dynamic and changing agriculture. 
It can enable this Nation to produce food and 
fiber in the quantities we need—when we 
need it for domestic and international pur- 
poses—with increasing efficilency—and at a 
modest cost in terms of the benefits to pro- 
ducers, consumers, and taxpayers alike. 

With such a dynamic program, we can 
anticipate that over the next decade: 

1. The American people will be better fed 
and better clothed at a lower real cost by 
1975 than is the case today. American farm 
families and an efficient food industry will 
supply 225 million Americans—30 million 
more than today—with more beef and other 
meat and more convenience foods of a wider 
variety than now. 

The food abundance necessary to meet 
whatever commitments your Government 
makes around the world will be forthcoming. 
Our super productive farm economy can do 
all of these things and still fulfill the 
demand for land for new uses. 

2. Nutritional standards for the American 
people will be vastly improved. Our young 
people will be bigger and stronger and 
healthier, and Americans will be living 
longer. In 10 years, every person in this 
country will enjoy an adequate and nutriti- 
onal diet. Where low incomes today short- 
change the food budgets of some families, 
the food stamp program now undergoing 
rapid expansion will give these families equal 
access to food abundance. 

3. The day of the needless and expensive 
surpluses in farm commodities will have 
ended. With the flexibility provided by 
the new legislation, farmers will be able to 
match their production with their markets. 
The surpluses which once existed in wheat 
and feed grains are already nearly gone. The 
heavy surpluses we now have in cotton and 
tobacco will steadily disappear. 

4. The American farmer will become in- 
creasingly a supplier of world markets. Farm 
exports have topped $6 billion for the last 
2 years, and they will reach $7 billion in the 
next few years. By 1975, exports will exceed 
$8 billion as the American farmer is able 
to compete in world markets at world prices. 

5. Food will be of critical importance a 
decade hence as the struggle for freedom 
around the world continues, Our Food for 
Peace will be even more of a key- 
stone in American foreign policy than it is 
today. The need for food already is begin- 
ning to exceed the productive abilities of the 
developing nations in country after country. 
American agriculture will be instrumental in 
meeting this crisis by making available in- 
creasing amounts of food aid. Technical as- 
sistance to help the developing countries ac- 
celerate their own food production will be 
even more important than it is today. 

6. The farm family with adequate re- 
sources will be earning parity of income—a 
comparable return for the labor and re- 
sources used to produce abundance as could 
be earned in other sectors of the economy. 
There will be fewer larger than family sized 
farms, but significantly more adequate size 
family farms and fewer very small farms. 

7. Before the next 10 years are finished, all 
of rural America will be well into an eco- 
nomic and social renaissance which will 
bring the people who live in the countryside 
the parity of opportunity they are now in 
large part denied. 

Today, rural Americans lag 2 years behind 
urban Americans in educational achieve- 
ments. Rural children receive one-third less 
medical attention than city youngsters. One 
out of four rural homes should be replaced 
or given major repairs. One out of five rural 
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homes is without running water, and nearly 
15,000 rural towns have no central water sys- 
tem. A rural family, on the average, earns 
$1,000 less a year than a city family. 

President Johnson has declared war on 
poverty, and has called the Nation to action 
to achieve a higher quality of life and a new 
dimension. of living. 

Together with the Congress, he has backed 
this challenge with a battery of new pro- 
grams which provide new tools and new re- 
sources for the American people to use. 
They include economic development pro- 
grams to assist individuals to gain new op- 
portunity and to help local communities and 
regional areas expand the range of job and 
income opportunities. Education programs 
will be available to help local school districts 
modernize their educational plant and to 
help colleges and universities to meet the in- 
creased demands of the future. Vocational 
training programs will assist many to gain 
new skills to increase their earning ability- 
Loans and scholarships will be more widely 
available to young people seeking higher ed- 
ucation. Medical needs of elderly citizens 
will no longer be a threat to their economic 
independence. Increased assistance will be 
available for housing and for community 
facilities to improve health and cultural op- 
portunities, 

Some of these programs will be available to 
rural areas directly through the USDA, but 
the needs of the rural community are so deep 
and pervasive that the full range of Federal 
programs will be required to overcome the 
disparity of opportunity which now exists 
in rural America. 

The President has assigned the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the task of insuring that 
these resources—which so often in the past 
have stopped at the city line—reach out to 
the people of rural America as well. 

To carry out this assignment, we have put 
into operation in the USDA a rural com- 
munity development service to coordinate 
and channel to the countryside the services 
and programs which can help to make rural 
America a better place to live and work. 

With active and vigorous leaders in local 
communities now coming aggressively to the 
front, these resources can be the tools they 
employ to bring parity of opportunity to 
rural America over the next decade. 

These predictions of what the next decade 
will bring to agriculture and rural life are 
more than a statement of hope. They are 
objectives well within the practical capa- 
bilities of the American people. I am con- 
fident they will be realized by 1975. 

All of the economic, scientific, and tech- 
nological information we feed into computers 
comes back in a message that tells us we 
have the resources and skills to attain these 
objectives. 

But no computer can dream, and no com- 
puter can Instill in man the desire to make 
his highest dream come true. 

President Johnson put it best when he 
described his vision of America as a Great 
Society: 

“The challenge of the next half century 
is whether we have the wisdom to use our 
Wealth to enrich and elevate our national 
ute, and advance the quality of our Ameri- 
can civilization. 

“The Great Society is not a safe harbor, 
u resting place, a final objective, a finished 
work. It is a challenge constantly renewed, 
beckoning us toward a destiny where the 
Meaning of our lives matches the marvelous 
Products of our labor.” 

Only men can dream, and only man can 
transform dreams into reality and desire into 
progress. 

Because I sense the will and the desire and 
the dedication among the rural people to 
make dreams come true, I am confident that 
Progress toward a society of greatness will 
be the hallmark of the next decade in agri- 
culture and rural life. 
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House Resolution on Latin America— 
House Resolution 560 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Resolution 560, a reso- 
lution reaffirming this body's support for 
the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. 

In light of the criticism from certain 
segments of the press, and in particular 
from the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
[Mr. FuLBRIGHT], concerning our par- 
ticipation in the revolt in the Dominican 
Republic, I believe this resolution is both 
timely and necessary. 

International communism poses a 
grave threat to the sovereignty of numer- 
ous countries in Latin America. We wit- 
nessed it in Cuba and we are witnessing 
it in the Dominican Republic. Unless 
we make our position with respect to this 
threat crystal clear, neither our friends 
will be certain of our support nor our 
enemies aware of our determination. 

The events in the Dominican Republic 
evidence the need for this resolution, 
directed as it is not only to our friends 
and enemies outside of the United States 
but to the administration as well in whose 
hands the foreign policy of our country 
is molded. 

It is my belief that the administra- 
tion’s failure to accomplish its an- 
nounced purpose in the Dominican Re- 
public—namely, to prevent that country 
from falling into the waiting arms of 
the Communists—was frustrated, and 
this will become clearer in the months 
to come, because of the criticism leveled 
at the administration’s show of force by 
so-called teach-in groups and others. 

Succumbing to this pressure, the ad- 
ministration which first asked Domini- 
can General Berreras to drive the pro- 
Communist rebels out of the Dominican 
Republic quickly changed its goal and 
what was first formed as a protective 
zone to save American and foreign lives 
in downtown Santo Domingo became a 
wall of protection for the rebels them- 
selves. 

This travesty was compounded with 
the removal of anti-Communist Domini- 
can General Wessin y Wessin at gun- 
point by American men and arms. 

Reports which have not been refuted 
by the administration reveal that the 
Communists have surfaced in the Do- 
minican Republic. The rebel-held zone 
of that city, protected as it was by Ameri- 
can troops, was turned into a suburb of 
Havana with training in subverison and 
sabotage and political indoctrination go- 
ing on under the noses of the OAS peace- 
keeping force and the United States. 

It is therefore incredible that there are 
still those who insist that the Commu- 
nists never posed a threat to that revolu- 
tion. The Communist organizations in 
that country—the Castro-inspired 14th 
of June Movement, the Red Chinese 
MPD, and the Dominican Communist 
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Party—control the rebel military estab- 
lishment, As such, they will play a key 
role in the coalition government and 
what faces this country now is either a 
complete Communist takeover or a type 
of Latin American Laos. Our vacilla- 
tion at a critical time has created a situ- 
ation which I predict will come back to 
haunt us and all of the Americas in years 
to come. 

Had this body acted sooner on a resolu- 
tion such as we have before us today, 
pressure from the lunatic left in this 
country might not have persuaded the 
administration to back down. Possibly 
passage of this resolution today will con- 
vince the administration that future ef- 
forts to ward off communism in this 
hemisphere will have the support of the 
vast majority of the members of this 


body. 

And, I fear, future efforts will be called 
for as long as Cuba's traffic in subver- 
sion is met with meager resistance by the 
United States as is presently the case. 

Communist Cuba continues to be the 
cancer in this hemisphere. As I have 
so often told this body, subversion, not 
sugarcane, is its major export. 

There are numerous short-of-war 
steps that can and should be taken to 
ward off this continuing threat, none of 
which this administration is willing to 
take. For example, many of us have 
long called for the establishment of a 
Cuban government in exile. 

Those who oppose this proposal do so, 
it appears, not because the suggestion 
is without merit but because they fear 
that the establishment of such an exile 
government would not be possible due 
to the numerous groups of exile organi- 
zations spread throughout the hemi- 
sphere. 

In the past years, I have spent nu- 
merous hours in Florida and in Wash- 
ington discussing this proposition with 
Cuban exile leaders. I have been repeat- 
edly assured from the leaders of the 
many diverse factions that the establish- 
ment of such an exile government would 
have the support of the vast majority 
of exile groups and further, the names 
of Cuban exiles scattered throughout the 
hemisphere are available so that a 
plebiscite by mail could be undertaken 


The fact of the matter is that the rea- 
son there are so many exile organizations 
is because they have no centrally recog- 
nized organization with which to asso- 
ciate themselves and their cause. Our 
refusal to recognize such an exile gov- 
ernment has fostered these diverse fac- 
tions. In short, they have no home and 
we have not given them one. 

A Cuban Government in exile, with the 
support of the United States, could win 
back the freedom of the people on that 
island of tyranny. 

Another objection voiced to the estab- 
lishment of an exile government is that 
it may not have the support of the 
people in Cuba, This argument is spe- 
cious because once Cuba is returned to 
the family of free nations, the exile gov- 
ernment would naturally give way to the 
freely established government elected 
by all of the people of Cuba. 
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I have also called for a meaningful 
trade ban and a halt to the constant 
flow of Communist arms and subversive 
trainees between Cuba and other Latin 
American nations. With recent alarm- 
ing reports that Castro is spreading his 
tentacles to Africa as well, there is fur- 
ther reason for this country to start 
instituting these programs. 

To date, our efforts to rid Cuba of 
Castro and communism have been futile. 
What economic sanctions we have taken 
against Castro have been ineffective. 
The wishful thinkers in the administra- 
tion seem to believe that by making 
Cuba as expensive as possible for Russia 
to maintain, the Soviets will eventually 
write Cuba off as a bad investment and 
pull out. This is absolute nonsense. 
Any who have studied the Communist 
system thoroughly will be quick to admit 
that the preservation of Cuba as a Com- 
munist state is worth any price to the 
international Communist movement. It 
serves as a base for military advance- 
ment in this hemisphere. It serves as 
a base for further subversion in this 
hemsiphere. It serves.as a base for Red 
propaganda in this hemisphere. Ex- 
pensive as it may be to maintain, to the 
Communists it is a priceless possession 
which would not be discarded because 
of its cost be it in rubles or yen. 

Mr. Speaker, I support this resolution 
because I feel it essential that the once- 
discarded Monroe Doctrine be revived 
and reaffirmed. Hopefully, it will signal 
the beginning of an effort by the ad- 
ministration to institute meaningful 
programs that will make the Americas 
free from the Communist threat. 


A Tribute to Constitution Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional attention is turned this week to a 
document of grand purpose and noble 
design—the Constitution of the United 
States. For this is Constitution Week, 
established by presidential proclama- 
tion, to encourage citizens to learn more 
about our Constitution and to build and 
cite good citizenship. 

Ours is a country dedicated to law and 
order and respect for individual rights, 
which our Constitution guarantees. It 
is this alone that sets us apart, as the 
luckiest people on the face of the earth. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that 7 
days of the year, at least, should be set 
aside in honor of that great and glorious 
instrument, the Federal Constitution. 

The democratic experiment launched 
on these shores almost two centuries ago, 
has provided us with many blessings. At 
the basis of that experiment and those 
blessings stands our Constitution. 


father of democracy as it is known to the 
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world today. Let us hail this week that 
great, remarkable declaration of human 
rights, the Federal Constitution. Long 
may it prevail. 


Brave Marine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a letter recently received 
from a constituent who has a son serving 
in Vietnam. 

In the light of some recent protests 
about our efforts there it is a real thrill 
to hear from a mother, who quotes her 
son serving in the Marine Corps who re- 
fused a choice to come out of the com- 
bat zone. Bear in mind this was written 
just after the battle of Chu Lai. He 
wrote to his mother that none of his 
buddies want or expect to be rotated. It 
is important to note that these words 
came from a son who relinquished the 
option to be deferred to continue his col- 
lege education in order to go into the 
Marine Corps. It makes me proud that 
this young man when he was told he 
could come out of the combat zone be- 
cause he was the only surviving son in 
his family, preferred to remain in the 
front lines. The words of this brave 
young man speak so eloquently when he 
said, “I am in the Corps and I stay here.” 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to take a mo- 
ment to point out that Hanoi feeds on 
the unseemingly demonstrations of some 
of our young Americans who indulge in 
draft card burning and make demonstra- 
tions against trains and ships carrying 
American men and arms to Vietnam. 
The Hanoi press recently said most of the 
American people were against the few 
imperialist warmongers who were driving 
our youth to die for imperialist purposes. 
We know that contention is patently ab- 
surd and our Government is neither an 
aggressor nor a wWwarmonger. Hanoi 
should not make the fatal mistake of be- 
lieving its own propaganda. 

It is a real privilege, Mr. Speaker, to 
place in the Record a copy of the letter 
I received from a mother’s brave marine 
in Vietnam. It is as follows: 

HARRISONVILLE, Mo., 
September 3, 1968. 


WILLIAM J. RANDALL, 
House of Representatives, 


On August 28, I received a letter from my 
son, L/Cpl. Glenn H. Daniels, who has been 
in Vietnam since late in February. He was 
with God's care, to come 
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zone, if he wanted, as an only surviving son, 
since he had not signed a waiver, but “I am 
in the corps—the corps is here—and there- 
fore so am L” 

As much as I'd like to have him, and every 
mother’s son, safe and out of combat, his 
comment makes me that much prouder of 
him, and of all his buddies who feel the 
Same way. Particularly so, since his letter 
was received the day after the disgusting 
news of young men literally swamping mar- 
riage bureaus to beat the midnight deadlines 
so they could be exempt from the draft. 

Before Glenn enlisted he told me that he 
felt very much his obligation to his country 
and that, even though several boys who had 
graduated from high school with him had 
married so they wouldn't have to go to 
service, he couldn't even conceive of mar- 
riage until he had completed his service ob- 
ligation and his college education. 

Sons like Glenn, and they are legion, I 
know, are never heard about, but their coun- 
try can be justly proud that they are men 
and far out balance the boys. Without 
them and their great sense of responsibility 
to family, country, and self, our Nation would 
not be the great nation it is. 

Thank you for bearing with me, but I 
felt I had to share my pride with a person 
of your stature. Some day I sincerely hope 
to have the honor and privilege of meeting 
you personally. You have been more than 
kind and helpful on different occasions to me 
and to my family. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. FLORENCE E. B. DANIELS. 


Why Not Go Fishing? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or MLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most questionable boondoggles 
ramrodded through this Congress 
through use of the President’s arm-twist- 
ing techniques was the 1965 Housing Act 
and its indefensible rent-supplement 
gimmick. 

The Calumet Index, an independent 
publication serving the far south side of 
Chicago very energetically commented 
on that phase of the Housing Act in its 
edition of September 22, which I insert 
in the Recorp for the benefit of the 
Members: 

Way Nor Go Funtro? 

Having succeeded, through public hous- 
ing, in putting a roof over the heads of a 
good many voters, the Federal Government 
now wants to do something for the renter 
who earns too much to live in public housing 
and not enough to afford decent private 
housing. It is supposed that there may be 
some 4 million families in this category, for 
whom the Great Society wants to assume re- 
sponsibility. 

Rent supplements (subsidy is a word they 
avoid) are to require $500 million 
for payments to landlords for the first 4 years 
in a 40-year program that some say could 
cost $13 billion. 

If it were not such a sad commentary on 
the extent of soclalism’s penetration into the 
American pattern, and so expensive, it would 
read like a joke on human nature. 

Families. with incomes well past the na- 
tional median can have you pay their rent 
for them. This is clearly another way to 
redistribute the wealth of the Nation, by 
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having taxpayers assume this kind of obli- 
gation. 

This kind of thing is making spineless 
jellyfish out of erstwhile tough, independ- 
ent, hardworking Americans. Such plans 
take away the incentives to learn, earn, and 
save. Why should a person strive to raise 
his own living standard through his own 
efforts (rewards for his industriousness or 
skills), if everything is already available on 
application to the Government. Might as 
well go fishing. 


Poll Shows Peace Negotiations Favored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as one Member of Congress who 
has urged a negotiated peace settlement 
in Vietnam for many months, I was ex- 
tremely interested in the Gallup poll re- 
sults printed in the Washington Post of 
September 23, 1965. This poll would 
seem to indicate that I might get 68 per- 
cent of the vote at the next election— 
which is somewhat better than I received 
last year. On the other hand, an oppo- 


results, should receive about 33 percent 
of the vote. 
Since a good many of my colleagues 


findings for his efforts to 
“a compromise peace settlement” 
that may help to control the war hawks 


present level. 

It is an unfortunately too rare cir- 
cumstance when international morality, 
good sense, and good politics all point to 
the same course of action. I commend 
the results of this latest Gallup poll to 
my colleagues: 

THE GALLUP Poti: 68 PERCENT Favor VIET 
Prace Bm Issve 

PRINCETON, N.J.—<Anticipating that the 
War in Vietnam might play an important 
role in the congressional campaign next year, 
the Gallup Poll asked a cross-section of the 
Nation's adults what their reactions would 
be to a candidate's calling etther for more 
troops there or for a compromise settlement. 

The results show that the Republicans 
will have a lot of selling to do If they adopt 
escalation of the war as party policy. The 
questions and the results: 

“If a candidate for Congress in your dis- 
trict advocated sending a great many more 
men to Vietnam, would you be more inclined 
or less inclined to vote for him?” 


Percent 
Mare incelined. 33 
8 ( TTT 38 
o/ AAA ein 29 


“If a candidate for Congress in your dis- 
trict said that we should try harder to reach 
& compromise peace settlement in Vietnam, 
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would you be more Inclined or less inclined 
to vote for him?" 


It should be pointed out that these two 
questions are not mutually exclusive. Some 
people believe that the best way to achieve 
a peace settlement in Vietnam is to build 
up the ground forces there. 

The views of Democrats and Republicans 
differ little on these two questions, as the 
following tables show: 

MORE TROOPS 


Republicans 


Percent 


Republicans 
er A r e e 70 
. ORS stra are ct pied csene dew 15 
Nord eS og ye age T 15 
Democrats 
More wong — 69 
/ r ee tao eect ee 14 
NO OPEN oat 17 


The First Lady Calls Peoria, III., An 
Example for Every Other City in 
America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson came to Peoria, II., 
Wednesday on a beautification trip, dedi- 
cating Peorla County’s new courthouse 
and plaza, and planted a Japanese cherry 
tree on the bell plaza level of the court- 
house yard. Peoria is my hometown 
and the largest city in my congressional 
district so it is natural that I am pleased 
that the eyes of Texas have looked with 
favor upon an outstanding example of 
local initiative in Illinois. 

Mrs. Johnson praised the “vision, 
toughness, hard work” of Peorians that 
I have had the pleasure to publicize con- 
siderably in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
during this session. Mrs. Johnson said: 

And now that I'm here and can see it and 
have heard how it was accomplished I under- 
stand there was a long thread of vision. 


Mr. Speaker, the city of Peoria was 
honored that Mrs. Johnson could take 
part in their proud moment. Under 
unanimous consent I include the text of 
Mrs. Johnson’s remarks at this point: 
From the Peoria Journal Star, Sept. 22, 1965) 

Text or Mrs, JOHNSON’s SPEECH 

Following is the text of Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson's address as prepared for delivery 
today at the dedication of the Peoria County 
Courthouse. 

“I am glad to be here in the magic city of 
Peoria—a magic city because it ts filled with 
magicians. As one of your leading citizens 
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told me: Those people have transformed 
downtown Peoria into one of the prettiest 
cities in America.’ And that is magic indeed. 

“I do not know what Peoria was like before 
this, but I can see for myself that the tribute 
is a just one. Your downtown is marked by 
an ease and grace of landscaping and archi- 
tecture that masks the long hard work and 
planning that bullt it. And this new court- 
house is the capstone of your effort. 

“And so I come here not just to dedicate a 
building but to celebrate the men and women 
who not only have brought beauty to this 
city, but have provided an example and a 
model for an entire Nation. And that is 
as it should be. For since the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate Peoria has helped to lead and 
build this country. 

“Iam especially happy to be here with Mrs. 
Dirksen and Mrs. Douglas. Like Mr. Lincoln 
and the earlier Mr. Douglas, their husbands 
do not agree about everything. But they are 
both brilliant servants of your State and our 
country. And in the battle to restore and 
protect the beauty of America they fight side 
by side on the frontlines of the U.S. Senate. 

“Here in Peoria you are meeting one of 
the profound challenges of our civilization. 
It is to preserve the oldest and most cherished 
of our values in the midst of the newest 
achievements of our genius and growth. It 
is to insure that the spiritual needs of the 
people are not lost and submerged by abun- 
dance and progress. 

“After all a city is not just a collection of 
stores and homes and shops. It is a place for 
people to ive. And, hopefully, it is a place 
where they can live the good life. That is 
why it is so important that families even 
in the heart of the city—have places to walk, 
playgrounds for their children, and surround- 


stitute of Architects who sald: Most of our 


need to make ugliness unprofitable.’ 
“Of course, ugliness is unprofitable. Not 
just in terms of dollars and cents, but in the 


“So I dedicate this building to our 
ple—to their efforts to blend the best of the 
past with the radiant possibilities of the fu- 
ture. May this always be the house in which 
justice abides and hope is fulfilled.” 
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Assateague Island National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the mil- 
lions of people in this country who de- 
light in the vista of wooded slopes and 
clean, breeze-swept beaches must have 
read with pleasure the President's re- 
marks when he recently signed the As- 
sateague Island Seashore National Park 
bill. 
In that ceremony, in which he paid 
tribute to this Congress for its wisdom in 
acquiring Assateague, the President said, 
and I quote, “We are declaring a new 
doctrine of conservation.” 

. Commenting editorially on the Presi- 
dent's statement, the Baltimore Sun of 
September 22 remarked: 

Rarely can a national policy be stated so 

well and so fully in so few words. 


The Sun applauded the new doctrine 
of seeking out such places as Assateague 
“lest we become history's most affluent 
junkpile.” 

In the same day, the Washington Post 
commented most favorably on this leg- 
islation and noted those responsible for 
its origin and passage, including the late 
William E. Green of Snow Hill. 

Commented the Post: 

The credit for this admirable bill Hes with 
many men and women. It lies with Senator 
BREWSTER, Congressmen SICKLES and Morton, 
and Governor Tawes of Maryland. It lies 
with Secretary Udall and very notably with 
the President himself. It lies with many 
hundreds of citizens who worked vigorously 
for the park. 


Because the comments of these two 
newspapers on the acquisition of Assa- 
teague and conservation in general are 
accurate refiections of what millions of 
our citizens would say if they had the 
chance. I submit them as follows for 
the RECORD: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun] 
Sere Our To Save 

The process of acquiring some land Is still 
to be gone through, and certain development 
plans, including a strictly limited private 
development, will take time, but with a presi- 
dential signature yesterday Assateague Is- 
land is saved. Its saving is important not 
only to this State and this densely-peopled 
region—it was the only remaining undevel- 
oped stretch of seashore between Massachu- 
setts and North Carolina—but is significant 
also for the country, as an omen. 

“We are declaring a new doctrine of con- 
servation,” Mr. Johnson said at the signing 
ceremonies.” I intend to seek out what can 
be saved.” 

Rarely can a national policy be stated so 
well and so fully in so few words. That is 
what the policy must be: not to try to turn 
the whole United States into a vast recrea- 
tion area, which would be impossible, and 
not even necessarily to preserve everything 
that could be called by stretching the imagi- 
nation a “natural scenic wonder.“ but to 
seek out selectively the unique places which 
simply must be saved, lest we become his- 

most affluent junkpile. 

Such a unique place is Assateague, and the 
struggle to save it has been so long, and has 
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drawn so much attention, that its clean 
winds today can reasonably be said to blow 
over the country. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 22, 1965] 
ASSATEAGUE PRESERVED 

When President Johnson signed the As- 

sateague Island National Seashore bill, he 

insured the preservation of the longest un- 

developed beach north of Cape Hatteras. 

The threat of heavy construction will van- 


ish, and the plans to load it with motels, _ 


bars, and cottages will dissolve. It will re- 
main one place and very nearly the only 
place on the Middle Atlantic Coast where 
one may find a flat horizon of sea and sand, 
unbroken by roofs and telephone poles. At 
least this much of the natural landscape 
will be held, for an increasingly urban gen- 
eration, in very nearly the wild and desolate 
beauty in which man first found it. 

The credit for this admirable bill lies with 
many men and women. It lies with Senator 
Brewster, Congressmen SICKLES and Mon- 
rod, and Governor Tawes of Maryland. It 
lies with Secretary Udall and very notably 
with the President himself. It Hes with 
many hundreds of citizens who worked 
vigorously for the park. 

But the millions of Americans who will 
use the park owe perhaps the largest debt 
of gratitude to William E. Green of Snow 
Hill, the retired heating contractor who for 
10 years carried on a lonely and thankless 
campaign to bring Assateague into public 
ownership. He fought ccurthouse and state- 
house, developers and promoters, reckless of 
the cost to himself. He died 2 years ago 
this month, just as the park bill was picking 
up momentum. 

Mr. Green's long defense of Assateague ls 
evidence that great parks are not carved 
out of growing countries by mild good wishes, 
but are created by the passion and deter- 
mination of strong-willed citizens who be- 
lieve that mankind must have an escape 
from city pavements. 


Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, Sunday 
night marks the start of the Jewish High 
Holy Days of Rosh Hashana and Yom 
Kippur. And I wish to take this occa- 
sion to wish my colleagues of the Jewish 
faith and my constituents who are of 
that faith a happy and prosperous new 


year. 

Rosh Hashana ushers in the year 5726 
on the Jewish calendar. And it is a 
time that brings to mind how, through 
the centuries, people of the Jewish faith 
have followed the Lord’s word, in the 


face of the most punishing and servile 


forms of tyranny. Despite their long 
suffering, they have never wavered in 
their stubborn attachment to ideas of 
strict morality, intellectual integrity, 
religious faith, and cultural identity. 
America must never forget the prom- 
inent role Jews have played in our his- 
tory. Jewish people played active roles 
in the founding of our Nation. Jewish 
people have fought with valor in every 
one of our wars. The Old Testament 
principles, handed down to us by the 
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Jewish people, figured in the thinking of 
those who formed our colonies, those 
who worked for our independence, and 
those who drew up our Constitution. 

It is therefore not to strangers or visi- 
tors that we speak, but to brothers among 
us when we extend our best wishes to 
all Americans of the Jewish faith. 


Support for the Honse Oceanography 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
gratifying to note an editorial in this 
morning’s Washington Post, which 
praises our legislative efforts in behalf 
of the ocean sciences. 

The Post declares the House version of 
S. 944 superior to the bill passed by the 
Senate, and suggests that the conferees 
adopt the amendments passed by the 
House. As a member of the Oceanogra- 
phy Subcommittee, I, of course, support 
this view wholeheartedly. 

Since ocean science and technology 
have enjoyed the dubitable distinction of 
being so low for so long on the White 
House list of national priorities, it was 
heartening to me to note the Post’s ap- 
preciation of the importance of this leg- 
islation and its support of the efforts of 
the House in this regard. 

It is true that S. 944 is only a begin- 
ning—a first step. A much greater ef- 
fort will be needed to beef up our na- 
tional oceanographic program. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that upon 
final passage of this legislation, the Com- 
mission called for in our bill will heart- 
ily recommend major improvements in 
our present sluggish Federal program in 
oceanography. Then, without fear of 
further administration reluctance, we 
will be able to successfully enact. legis- 
lation which will implement an ambitious 
expansion of an essential national pro- 
gram in marine science and ocean engi- 
neering. 

Mr. Speaker, at this very time a team 
of Soviet oceanographers is touring U.S. 
oceanographic faciltties. I am afraid 
that upon completion of their visit, they 
will return somewhat triumphantly to 
the Soviet Union, able to report that the 
United States is lagging behind. We 
know that the U.S.S.R. has nearly twice 
as many ocean research ships and twice 
the manpower in the marine sciences 
that we have in this country. 

We know, also, that their capability 
for oceanographic data collection is the 
world’s best. 

The time for the United States to 
move is now. We must enact legislation 
effective enough to give our efforts in this 
field the shot in the arm so sorely needed. 
The House version of S. 944 is the right 
start. 

Bearing in mind the foregoing Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the conferees for S. 944 
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will carefully consider the arguments 
soundly set forth in the following 
editorial: 

To Srupy MARINE Scrence 


Study of the undersea promises to become 
far more important in the national scale of 


ing Development Act of 1965. The bill, an 
improved version of Senate legislation passed 
earlier in the session, now goes to a con- 
ference and should emerge for the Presi- 
dent's signature before the end of the session. 

Most of the differences are minor and can 
be worked out without difficulty. In one re- 
spect, however, the House approach is so 
clearly the better that no compromise lan- 
guage should be adopted. The House bill 
directs the President to appoint a Commis- 
sion on Marine Science, Engineering and Re- 
sources with representation from univer- 
sities, research laboratories, industry, and 
government. The Commission would spend 
up to 18 months devising an overall blue- 
print for a national oceanographic program. 
The Senate authorized such a Commission, 
but only at the President's discretion. 

The Senate also would create within the 
Government a National Council on Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development. A 
Cabinet-levyel group, the Council would be 
headed by the Vice President with the duty 
of coordinating Government efforts in the 
field. As Representative ALTON A. LENNON, 
of North Carolina, pointed out to the House, 
this Council would be a needless duplication, 
for it almost certainly would consist of the 
same men who already serve on another of 
the President’s advisory staffs, the Federal 
Council of Space and Technology. It would 
not make sense to charter such a group be- 
fore a Federal structure for the undersea 
program had been decided. 

The House has adopted the fundamental 
Senate approach to undersea research and 
development. Now the Senate ought to ac- 
cept the House refinements. 


The Long Island Commercial Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Long Island Commercial Review, an 
outstanding daily newspaper published 
in Nassau County, Long Island, cele- 
brated its 12th birthday. The pub- 
lisher of this newspaper, Paul Townsend, 
has reported that the newspaper started 
as a controlled circulation weekly tabloid 
in September 1953, The Review later 
changed to. all-paid circulation, and 
daily—weekdays—ofiset publication with 
cold-type composition in July 1962. 

Today it has 10,000 distribution with a 
344 persons-per-copy pass-along reader- 
ship, 51 employees in its own 10,000- 
Square-foot building, and averages 15.2 
tabloid offset pages daily. Each week, 
it publishes at least two supplements in- 
cluding a monthly Long Island Heritage 
and guide to recreation, quarterly Long 
Island Almanac of economic and govern- 
ment data, quarterly Long Island Invest- 
ment Directory of publicly owned local 
corporations, semiannual Long Island 
Financial Institutions Report, and bi- 
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monthly Long Island Executive Home 
8 
This newspaper has made great strides 
in keeping with the area it comes from. 
I am proud of this newspaper and wish 
to congratulate its editor and publisher, 
Paul B. Townsend, and the wonderful 
staff of writers who have made it such an 
outstanding success. I feel confident 
that it will reach new greatness in the 
years ahead. 


Rural Water and Sanitation Facilities 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10232) to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961 to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make or insure loans to 
public and quasi-public agencies and cor- 
porations not operated for profit with respect 
to water supply, water systems, and waste dis- 
posal systems rural areas and to make 
grants to aid in rural community develop- 
ment planning and in connection with the 
construction of such community facilities, 
to increase the annual aggregate of insured 
loans thereunder, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, I first want to con- 
gratulate and commend our colleague 
the gentleman from Texas, Bos POAGE, 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Conservation and Credit, and our col- 
league, the gentleman from Indiana, 
Rapu Harvey, the ranking minority 
member of that subcommittee, and all 
of the other members of the subcommit- 
tee, upon all of the splendid work they 
have done on this bill. The subcom- 
mittee worked long and hard on the bill 
now before you. They considered all of 
the pertinent facts and circumstances in- 
volved, and my recollection is that the 
report of the subcommittee was unani- 
mously accepted and approved by the full 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to commend 
the officers and directors of the Farmers 
Home Administration upon the splendid 
manner in which that agency of the 
Government has administered all pro- 
grams which that agency has by law 
been directed to administer. The Farm- 
ers Home Administration has been re- 
markably free from criticism. Those 
in charge of this program have dis- 
charged the duties assigned to them in 
magnificent fashion. Perhaps the of- 
ficials of this agency of the Government 
have not done all things right and per- 
haps they have not pleased all people, 
but certainly all of us know that they 
have at all times been prompted by the 
purest of motives and dealt with all prob- 
lems frankly, fairly, forthrightly, and 
with great impartiality and integrity. 

I urge the passage of this bill. 

The bill deals with problems of great 
importance. More than 30,000 commu- 
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nities in this country need and want the 
relief which will be provided in this bill 
when it is enacted into law. 5 


know, is the vice chairman of ‘the ful 


lief for the citizens of our country who 
are living in the rural areas of the Nation 
just as we have provided relief for those 
citizens living in urban areas. 


Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., recently mourned the loss 
of Dexter Perry, a close personal friend of 
President Truman and one of our city’s 
outstanding citizens. In life he earned 
the description of humanitarian because 
with him friendship and service to his 
fellowman was a way of life. A lawyer 
by profession, he gave legal advice to 
those in need and always forgot to sub- 
mit a bill for his services. He passed on 
leaving only a small estate. 

His creed in life was to help persons to 
whom life had dealt misfortune. For 25 
years he spent all of his time outside 
business hours performing his duties as 
service officer for the Tirey J. Ford Post 
of the American Legion, giving freely of 
his time to assist veterans, their widows 
and families, 

Several years ago the Legion gave him 
an award for public service to his com- 
munity. Presentation was by his long- 
time personal friend, former President 
Harry S. Truman. A year or two later 
he received the Service to Mankind 
Award from the Sertoma Club. Again 
the award was presented by our former 
President who at that time referred to 
Perry as a “grassroots humanitarian.” 

On another occasion, President Tru- 
man said: 

Dexter Perry does more good for people 
who need it than any man of my acquaint- 


ance. You always find Perry around when 
someone is in trouble. 


Dexter Perry did not believe in show- 
manship. He preferred to stay out of 
the headlines but the community in 
which he lived will not soon forget his 
life of service. 

Dexter was familiar with the Biblical 
story about the question by Cain to his 
brother, Abel, Am I my brother's keep- 
er?” His life was an affirmative answer 
to this Old Testament interrogatory. 

Upon his passing, our newspaper, the 
Independence Examiner in its editorial 
column wrote an obituary of highest 
praise which reads as follows: 
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[From the Independence Examiner, 
Sept. 15, 1965] 
DEXTER PERRY: HUMANITARIAN 


Dexter Perry was a big genial fellow to 
whom friendship and service to his fellow- 
men was a way of life. He died this week 
without leaving much of a personal fortune, 
but the help he has given to others over many 
years would make an impressive total. 

Perry didn’t make a big splurge in his job 
as a deputy constable or In his profession as 
a lawyer. He attended to his duties quietly 
and spent much time outside of business 
hours working to help persons to whom life 
had dealt misfortunes. 

A veteran of World War I, he was a former 
commander of the Tirey J. Ford Post of the 
American Legion, and served that organiza- 
tion with distinction for 45 years. For the 
last 25 years he had been post service officer 
and found many opportunities to assist vet- 
erans, their widows and families. 

Dexter Perry would have been the last one 
to have claimed any personal credit for the 
many kindnesses and services he performed. 
He shied from personal publicity and recogni- 
tion to the point where it was difficult for 
newsmen to find out about his activities. He 
did not want praise for him publicized when 
he was accorded two outstanding honors. 

The Legion post gave him a life member- 
ship in 1962, with the award presented by 
former President Harry S. Truman, a long- 
time personal friend. 

In 1964 he received the Service to Man- 
kind award of the Independence Sertoma 
Club, this award also being presented by 
the former President, who referred to Perry 
as a “grass roots humanitarian.” 

Perhaps only his close associates in the 
American Legion knew all of the many works 
of goodness he performed, and even they 
may not have known the full atory. 

President Truman said: “Dexter Perry does 
more good for people who need It than any 
man of my acquaintance. You'll always find 
Perry around when someone is in trouble.” 

The more you talk to friends of Dexter 
Perry the more you find out about instances 
of how he dug down in his own pocket, at a 
personal sacrifice, to help someone else. The 
more you hear about his trips to distant 
points, as far awny as the west coast, to cheer 
former comrades who were sick or unfortu- 
nate. The more you hear about how he 
contributed free services as a lawyer when 
someone was in trouble, or how he would get 
up in the middle of the night to find hospital 
treatment for a sick person. 

Dexter Perry lived an unassuming, unpre- 
tentious life and didn’t often make the 
headlines. But he left an indelible impres- 
sion on this community that will not soon be 
forgotten. He was a humanitarian in the 
truest sense of the word. 


Tax-Share Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much merit in the suggestion of Dr. Hel- 
ler to share the Federal tax take with 
the States and local communities. The 
following UPI story appeared in the 
Washington Post of September 23. 

Governors Back TAx-SHARE PLAN 

Macktwac Istanp, MicH., September 22.— 
Eight Midwest Governors agreed today that 
Washington gets too much of the tax dollar. 
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Members of the midwestern Governors 
conference agreed the States should retain 
or be given a rebate on a percentage of Fed- 
eral tax money. But no specific recommen- 
dations were made on how this might be 
done. 

Instead, the Governors urged a previously 
formed committee to speed its study on State 
and local revenue sources, 


Home Rule Bill: A Threat to the Merit 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in an ar- 
ticle by Joe Young which appears in to- 
day’s Evening Star the General Counsel 
of the Civil Service Commission endorses 
what I have been saying for some time 
now concerning the provisions of the 
proposed home rule bills which would 
exempt Federal employees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from protection of the 
Hatch Act, 

Mr. Lawrence Meloy is reported in this 
article as believing that permitting Fed- 
eral and District government employees 
to take an active part in local partisan 
political campaigns would pose a grave 
threat to the entire merit system. 

I ask that this article be printed in 
the Record at this point in my remarks. 
[From the Evening Star, Sept. 24, 1965] 
Menrr System THREAT SEEN IN PLAN FOR 
WASHINGTON PARTISAN POLITICS 
(By Joseph Young) 

The Civil Service Commission's General 
Counsel believes provisions in the District's 
home rule bill that permits Federal and Dis- 
trict government employees to take an active 
part in Washington’s municipal elections on 
a partisan basis poses a grave threat” to the 
merit system. 

Lawrence Meloy, who has been more closely 
associated with enforcement of the Hatch 
Act than any other Government official since 
its enactment in 1939, says the home rule 
legislation could open the door for eventual 
repeal of political activity restrictions for 
Federal workers in national elections as well. 

Furthermore, Meloy contends that by per- 
mitting Federal employees to campaign ac- 
tively in municipal elections here they will 
be subjected to intense political pressures 
to contribute to candidates and political 
parties. 

“Their chances of promotion and even 
keeping their Jobs would depend on their 
political activities in many cases,” Meloy said. 
“And should a political change of adminis- 
tration occur, their chances of keeping their 
jobs would rest on how little they did for the 
previous party in power. Thus, Government 
workers here would be jeopardizing their 
careers, no matter what they did.” 

Meloy believes that Federal employees’ po- 
litical activities in municipal elections in 
Washington would be justified if the elec- 
tions were held on a nonpartisan basis. But 
the legislation provides that elections be held 
on a partisan basis—with candidates run- 
ning under the labels of the Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 

Thus, the CSC General Counsel said, Fed- 
eral workers can't help but get mixed up 
in partisan politics. 

Meloy pointed out that Hatch Act rules 
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now permit Federal workers to participate 
actively in nonpartisan municipal elections 
throughout the country and that this has 
worked out fine. 

“We have never had any trouble as a 
result of Federal workers participating ac- 
tively in nonpartisan elections in cities such 
as Los Angeles, Detroit, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Milwaukee, and many others,” Meloy said. 
“There’s no reason why the District. of Co- 
lumbia’'s elections can’t also be on a non- 
partisan basis.” 

The widely held view is that President 
Johnson and the Democratic controlled Con- 
gress, well aware of the overwhelming Demo- 
cratic vote in the District, want to capitalize 
on this by holding partisan elections, rather 
than dispensing with party labels on a non- 
partisan basis. 

Consequently, Meloy’s views are not get- 
ting much of a response from CSC or at 
the White House. 

Meloy also thinks that if Federal em- 
ployees are permitted to campaign actively on 
a partisan basis in the District, they will 
have to be given such rights in Montgomery 
and Arlington Counties, In turn, this will 
spread to all partisan municipal and other 
State contests thoughout the country, he 
believes, 

“After that, it will only be a matter of 
time before legislation would be enacted to 
allow Government workers to participate ac- 
tively in national politics and elections,” 
Meloy predicted. “I don’t think the merit 
system as we know it could survive this.” 

Federal and District government employees 
living in the District of Columbia would not 
be the only workers eligible to participate 
and campaign actively in the District's 
mayorality and city council and perhaps 
delegate elections. Federal and District em- 
ployees living in nearby Maryland and Vir- 
ginia also could participate and campaign 
actively, thus subjecting themselves to pos- 
sible pressure from their bosses to take an 
active role. 


Rosh Hashanah 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 
propriate during these, their days of awe, 
that we extend our most sincere wishes 
to those of the Jewish faith. Rosh 
Hashanah, meaning “first of the year” 
in Hebrew, begins their High Holidays 
which end 10 days later on Yom Kippur, 
the Day of Atonement. f 

Rosh Hashanah is the day on which, 
according to Jewish tradition, God 
judges the deeds of each individual. An 
ancient Jewish legend tells us that on 
Rosh Hashanah three books are placed 
before the heavenly judge. One of the 
books is thin; in it are written the names 
of all the people in the world who are 
entirely wicked, and these are immed- 
iately sentenced on Rosh Hashanah to 
a year of trouble and unhappiness. An 
even thinner book contains the names of 
all of those who are completely good; 
these are awarded a year of peace and 
happiness. By far the largest of the 
three books is the one in which are writ- 
ten the names of those who are neither 
entirely good nor completely bad. Their 
fate is decided by the sincerity of their 
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repentance and their conduct during the 
holy season begun by Rosh Hashanah 
and terminated by Yom Kippur. 

May divine forgiveness be gained by 
all of those who observe this solemn 
period of prayer and repentance. May 
divine favor always be with those of the 
Jewish faith. May each and all of us 
strive to merit God's blessings. 


Quiet Revolution in Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, last July 
I called to the attention cf the House a 
condensation of an excellent article by 
Mrs. Elaine Samet on Miami's progress 
in the field of race relations. In light of 
the developments in several American 
cities, Mrs. Samet's story of private 
leadership and community cooperation 
to achieve a quiet revolution in race rela- 
tions is particularly significant. - 

Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Samet has been good 
enough to furnish me with a copy of this 
fine article in its entirety, and I, under 
unanimous consent, include it at this 
Point in the RECORD: 

QUIET REVOLUTION IN MIAMI 
(By Elaine R. Samet) 

Five million tourists who visited Miami, 
Fia. last year are probably unaware of the 
part they played in the Negro revolution 
that was—and is—taking place in Dade 
County (Greater Miami). Yet this vast in- 
flux of vacationers is decisively instrumental 
in keeping Miami's racial revolution from 
erupting into violence, and in assuring its 
continued success. 

Visitors comment that they see no evidence 
of trouble in Miami, no demonstrations, no 
riots. And they are right, for this is the 
least obvious, least publicized racial protest 
movement in the South and perhaps in the 
Nation, though at the same time one of the 
most productive. 

While Birmingham, Jackson, St. Augustine, 
and other Dixie communities, as well as 
trouble spots north and west have suffered 
frightening violence over the past few years, 
Miami, on the surface at least, has been tran- 
quil during much of this period. Its name 
is seldom seen in the round-ups of civil 
rights news in the national press. Pictures 
of police with snarling dogs or cattle prods, 
pursuing civil rights demonstrators along 
Miami's hotel-lined Collins Avenue, do not 
giare on television screens. 

There are many reasons for the relatively 
quiet reaction in Miami. Tourism is an im- 
portant part of the answer. The area can- 
not, economically, afford violence. One of 
her most candid and influential civic leaders, 
John B. Turner, recent past president of the 
Dade County Chamber of Commerce, put it 
this way: Tourists don't take vacations 
where there is bloodshed. Birmingham can 
have violence and open the steel mills the 
next days. Miami would find its hotels 
empty.” St. Augustine failed to 
this dollar value on tranquility; as a result, 
last summer her motels were operating at 
only 10 to 15 percent capacity, instead of a 
normal 95 percent, after racists unleashed 
violence against civil rights marchers and 
wade-ins. 
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Also, Milam! is making tremendous efforts 
to attract new industry in an effort to di- 
versify its economy. What business will 
move into an area of racial unrest? A timely 
warning lies in the experience of Little Rock, 
where in the year following its crisis over 
school integration, not one new plant lo- 
cated in that city, and its population de- 
creased. 

Another explanation for the peaceful na- 
ture of civil rights activities m Miami is 
found in the make-up of its population. 
About half of the recently arrived residents 
have come from northeastern and midwest- 
ern urban centers. Of the present popula- 
tion of more than 1 million, half did not 
live here 10 years ago. Until recently, at 
least, these northern areas had not been 
accustomed to the use of violence as a means 
of dealing with racial problems. New Mi- 
amians brought this nonaggressive outlook 
with them, 

But the most valuable peacemaking re- 
sources in the Miami community over the 
past dozen years has been a small but dedi- 
cated group of residents, of both races and 
of all major religions. For more than a dec- 


“ade, sometimes in groups, sometimes in lone- 


ly struggle, these citizens have sought to 
maintain and to strengthen the slender lines 
of communication between the races, the 
first essential for averting disharmony and 
racial violence. In 1952, aroused by a series 
of nationally publicized bombings in the 
area, a number of concerned citizens formed 
the Dade County Council of Community Re- 
lations to deal with local race problems. 

The council has not always succeeded, but 
it has made progress. Largely through its 
efforts the public schools have been de- 

ted without major trauma. More 
than 50 of 206 schools in the county are 
now integrated. Five thousand of the 38,000 
Negro students enrolled in public schools 
are attending foremrly white schools. Total 
public school enrollment, white and non- 
white, is 190,000, 

Most of the Negro high schools are to be 
phased out within three years. Teaching 
and administrative staffs are being inte- 
grated where possible. A quality education 
program is upgrading the quality of all 
schools; special emphasis is given to pre- 
dominantly Negro schools to ease the aca- 
demic transition to integrated schools. 

Catholic parochial schools and colleges 
have been integrated for more than five 

The University of Miami, the largest 
private college in the area, voluntarily 
opened its doors to Negro students. The new 
public junior colleges has Negroes on its 
faculty as well as in its student body. All 
of this has come about with a minimum of 
public protest, and with a maximum of 
private effort. 

Free access to public accommodations pro- 
vides another interesting success story. In 
Miami Beach, in an effort to attract profitable 
national and regional conventions, which 
more and more frequently have Negrose in at- 
tendance, most public facilities, inclu 
hotels, dining rooms, pools, and night clubs, 
have now been desegregated for about 5 years. 
Rather reluctantly at times, many hotels 
and restaurants on the Miami side of Bis- 
cayne Bay have had to keep in step to meet 
the competition. As a result of lawsuits 
brought by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People as early as 
1955, public beaches, swimming pools, golf 
courses, and other tax-supported facilities 
have been integrated. More recently, briet 
and peaceful sit-ins directed by the Congress 
of Racial Equality have brought integration 
to most of the downtown area’s lunchrooms 
and theaters. 

Although Dade County boasts of one of 
the best race relations records In the South, 
it is still no Eden to the Negroes in the slum 
ghettos, among the worst in the Nation. The 
housing problems of Negroes, who constitute 
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about 15 percent of the area population, are 
formidable. Where attempts have been made 
to eliminate the rundown shacks crowded 
one upon another on postage stamp lots, 
too often they have been replaced by pri- 
vately constructed multidwelling concrete 
monsters charging higher rents, with greater 
population density and therefore less space, 
less privacy, and less outdoor play area. 
‘True, some private builders have erected im- 
proved housing, but in Miami, as in most of 
the rest of the Nation, the need greatly 
exceeds the supply. 

Public housing, under an expanded pro- 
gram, helps some, but not enough. Urban 
renewal, a long-range solution to blight, is 
at this moment in Miami's history contribut- 
ing to the housing problem for the many 
Negroes living in the central core of the city, 
the target for redevelopment. Because of a 
lack of open occupancy housing patterns, 
new ghettos will develop as central city slums 
are cleared and their Negro tenants are forced 
to move where they can, which means to new 
or existing Negro neighborhoods—or to the 
fringes of white areas. In past Miami his- 
tory, this latter situation has provided the 
spark to set aflame the fires of violence, 
Several years ago, efforts by Negroes to ex- 
pand their housing boundaries resulted in 
a rash of bombings in Miami residential 
areas. At the present time, action to inte- 
grate housing is high on CORE'’s priority List. 
Blockbusting tactics by unethical realtors 
are creating tension in some fringe neigh- 
borhoods. These elements for an explosive 
situation simmer not far beneath the seem- 
ingly quite surface. 

Lack of Negro employment has been an- 
other major concern. Until recently, job 
opportunities were extremely meager, limited 
almost exclusively to manual labor and 
domestic service. Realistically planned 
vocational training to help Negroes qualify 
for better jobs has been lacking. Labor 
unions, vocational educators, private indus- 
try, and Government employers share the 
guilt. 

But any overall view would show that 
Miami, compared to other southern com- 
munities, is moving toward civil rights ob- 
jectives at a hopeful pace. Even so, the 
taste of the progress experienced in Miami 
whets the Negro’s appetite for more. Among 
residents of both races are those who want 
equality for all minorities as of yesterday. 
Some whites say “Never,” 
“Tomorrow.” 


communication among these groups from 
fading out, a community relations board 
(CRB) was created in 1963 as an official arm 
of the county government. This board, with 
jurisdiction over the 26 municipalities 
when comprise Dade County, is the sec- 
ond of its kind to be organized in the South 
by ordinance, complete with operating funds 
and a professional staff. These advantages 
set it head and shoulders above other bi- 
racial committees formed in Dixie by the ex- 
ecutive act of mayors, pressured by the etrces 
of demonstrations and violence. The latter 
are usually last resorts rather than construc- 
tive programs aimed at lasting results. On 
the other hand, Dade’s plan had been care- 
fully worked out over a period of 3 years 
The enabling ordinance, written by capable 
local attorneys, who volunteered their serv- 
ices, resulted from the study of similar laws 
proven successful and constitutional in other 
communities. 

This ordinance emphasizes the use of con- 
olllation, persuasion, cooperation, and vol- 
untary action as tools in the fields of school 
integration, public accommodation, public 
and private employment, and housing, At 
the present time the board can neither sub- 
pena witnesees nor compel attendance at 
meetings. So far, the strongest resource 
for effective persuasion has been the pres- 
tige of the board members and those citizens 
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serving on the subcommittees. However, a 
public accommodations ordinance now being 
revised to coincide with the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 will grant greater 
power to the CRB and will establish penal- 
ties for noncompliance. 

Why did the “pork choppers,” those pow- 
erful Florida politicians backing racist and 
rightist views, permit renegade Dade County 
to move toward racial justice, In sharp con- 
trast to the typical segregationist reaction 
in rural areas of the State? One reason is 
that Dade County had enjoyed home rule 
and a strong metropolitan county govern- 
ment for 7 years, so that some freedom from 
State control is possible. 

In addition, the financial contributions 
from this county to the State Treasury far 
exceed the amounts returned to Dade County 
from Tallahassee. Therefore, although some 
State leaders may disagree with community 
relations activities in Miami, they, too, recog- 
nize that racial peace is vital to increased 
tourism and industrial development, the 
sources that keep the State Treasury re- 
plenished. This is not to say that harass- 
ment has been lacking, but seldom has it 
prevented progress. 

Fortunately, in the years following the 
1954 Supreme Court decision on school de- 
segregation. Florida had a moderate Gov- 
ernor in LeRoy Collins, who now heads the 
U.S. Community Relations Service. As Gov- 
ernor, he was keenly aware of the pressures 
from urban centers, led by Dade County, to 
keep the schools open even in the face of 
inevitable desegregation. As a result, the 
pupil assignment law was enacted which per- 
mitted a community to desegregate its 
schools if it wished, but allowed others to 
refrain from doing so until pressured by the 
courts. 

Exercising their local freedom, interested 
groups and individuals in Dade County 
worked hard to sell the county commissioners 
on the desirability of establishing the com- 
munity relations board. It took courage for 
such elected officials to go on record in sup- 
port of a measure to implement desegrega- 
tion—a nasty word in Southern politics, even 
in Miami. Nor does unanimity of opinion on 
race relations activities now prevail in Dade 
County. Goldwater support (equated in the 
South with anticivil rights policies) has 
been strong in the area. The John Birch 
Society is active, as are anti-U.N. forces. 
They make their views known through pres- 
sure on municipal council meetings, in 
strongly worded letters to the newspapers, 
and in attempts to influence school board 
policies. A group of rightist citizens sat in 
on county council meetings while the ordi- 
nance for the establishment of the CRB was 
being discussed and protested every action 
taken to create the board. Such groups 
sometimes hamper progress in race relations 
but have been unable to stop it. 

In the fall of 1962, members of a far-right 
organization, the Florida States Rights Party, 
Inc., were arrested in connection with a series 
of bombings and bomb threats against sup- 
porters of integration and were prosecuted. 
One convicted member receved two concur- 
rent sentences of 6 years each for the illegal 
possession and transportation of explosives, 
and for the attempted bombing of a syna- 

e. The same man and the vice president 
of the States Rights Party were given jail 
sentences for their part in the bombing of 
the home of Don Shoemaker, editor of the 
Miami Herald, who had supoprted the CRB. 
The fact that convictions were secured, a 
rare achievement in southern bombing cases, 
is one reason why Miami has made generally 
peaceful progress in race relations in the 
past 2 years. 

Although from time to time the voices of a 
local minister, a rabbi, the community rela- 


Negro, the catalyst for the organized activity 
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which fostered the community relations 
board came from outside Miami. It grew 
out of the National Conference on Religion 
and Race, held in January 1963, in Chicago. 
There 669 delegates, representing the major 
faiths, convened to confront together our 
most serious domestic evil, racial injustice, 
and to make recommendations for action in 
individual communities. 

Greatly impressed with the reports of the 
Chicago conference, Bishop Coleman F. 
Carroll, of the South Florida Catholic 
Diocese, decided to call for a Miami version 
of the national meeting. As chairman of the 
sessions, he gave the prestige of his office to 
the meeting. Out of this gathering in April 
1963, came a strongly worded, widely pub- 
licized statement of conscience signed by 
many outstanding clergymen in Dade County. 
It called upon “all citizens and the elected 
officials of our community to recognize with 
us the importance and urgency of arriving 
at decisions which will promptly put into 
effect the remedies so necessary and impera- 
tive at this time” to assure the dignity of all 
men. 

The communications media responded to 
this moral appeal by giving the fullest possi- 
ble coverage to the statement. The news- 
papers and radio and television stations have 
continued to act as responsible sources of 
information on racial issues. Jack Kasse- 
witz, chief editorial writer for the Miami 
News, a native of Fitzgerald, Ga., points out: 


which could have added 
fuel. * * * Where papers shirked their re- 
sponsibility, trouble has been great.” His 
editor, William Baggs, highly respected by 
both whites and Negroes, serves as a member 
of the board. The powerful Miami Herald, 
through its editor, Don Shoemaker, has re- 
peatedly praised the CRB. And Ralph 
Renick, popular news commentator for tele- 
vision station WTVJ, has made favorable 
editorial remarks on several occasions about 
the board and has spoken constructively on 
racial issues generally. 

With the community's moral forces speak- 
ing out clearly with the economic power 
structure well aware of the potential finan- 
cial disaster inherent in racial disorder; with 
the ugly evidence of racial violence in other 
places in the headlines; and with the back- 
ing of the local news media, the elected com- 
misioners of Dade County were moved to 
vote for the ordinance creating the commu- 
nity relations board. Not only was it passed 
with only one dissenting vote, but the com- 
mission approved as board members highly 
respected, capable community leaders whose 
integrity is above reproach and who are com- 
mitted to an educational and action program. 

But Miami's is not a fairy story; this is 
not the end of a beautiful tale with a magic 
formula for instant justice. Perhaps the 
most significant struggles still lie ahead for 
the 18 board members. They meet regularly 
and perform quietly, but effectively, amid 
pressures from those who fear they will do 
too much and those who fear they will do 
too little. 

In its short life, the Community Relations 
Board has accomplished a great deal. As 
Rev. Theodore Gibson, president of the 
Miami NAACP, states, “The board has kept 
the top on the powder keg.” It has diverted 
several demonstrations from the streets to 
the conference table, where constructive 
agreements have been reached. Most signifi- 
cant is the strengthening of the lines of com- 
munication by offering an official channel 
through which to operate, thereby generat- 
ing an atmosphere of progress, control, hope, 
and pride. With every news report of racial 
trouble exploding elsewhere, Miami citizens 
are reminded by the mass media of their 
Community Relations Board, of their fore- 
sight in taking constructive action as a pre- 
ventive conflict, of their civic re- 
sponsibility in keeping racial peace through 
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mediation and conciliation. The program is 
working. 

The fact of CRB's existence as an arm of 
government, and the community standing 
of its members, gives courage to public and 
private agencies and business firms to act 
according to their conscience and common- 
sense. Within a week after the board's es- 
tablishment, and after a series of confer- 
ences between board members and govern- 
ment officials, Miami City Manager Melvin 
Reese and then County Manager Irving Mac- 
Nayr took major steps to right long-standing 
discrimination in public employment. Negro 
bus drivers were hired for the first time on 
the county-owned bus line. The police force, 
which formerly had employed Negroes only in 


ties and treatment had long been a sore 
point with the Negro community, began to 
desegregate at a rapid pace. 

A major national food chain employed 
Negro cashiers for the first time in this part 


freer community. 
For some, the rate of progress toward a 


pros- 
perity call for fair treatment of the Negro. 


Chamber of Commerce Asks for Home 
Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Chamber of Commerce 
is an organization of professional and 
business men who earn their living in this 
city. They are convinced that the city of 
Washington, D.C., will be a better place 
to earn a living if the people are per- 
mitted to elect their own officials, re- 
sponsible and responsive to the citizens. 
They are convinced, also, that democracy 
demands self-government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I have leave to insert their statement in 
support of home rule in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

This statement is presented, by the above 

organization, in support of the reporting out 
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and the passage of legisiation which gives 
self-determination to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. 

As members of the business community, 
we stress the importance of individual initi- 
ative as the well-spring of the common good. 
We also stress the obvious relationship be- 
tween individual Initiative and individual 
responsibility and self-determination. 

A necessary corollary of the principles of 
individual initiative, responsibility, and self- 
determination is the right of all citizens, in- 
cluding citizens of the District of Columbia, 
to participate in the governmental processes 
which affect their persons and property. 

It is axiomatic that the right of self-deter- 
mination includes the right to be less than 
perfect and even the right to function with 
less than the absolute efficiency of an au- 
thoritarian arrangement. 

We therefore respectfully request that S. 
1118, which has been passed by the Senate 
and which would promote the right of the 
District of Columbia citizens to self-govern- 
ment, be zent to the floor of the House of 
Representatives where the representatives of 
the people can have an opportunity to vote 
for its passage and enactment into law. 


Medical Innovation in Livingston 
County, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 141- 
bed McPherson Community Health Cen- 
ter. located in Howell, Livingston Coun- 
ty, in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, which I am privileged 
to represent in the U.S. Congress, re- 
cently made medical news. Its innova- 
tions in progressive patient care were 
described in the magazine Medical Eco- 
nomics. Progressive patient care is a 
practice that concentrates full medical 
and nursing services on the very ill, but 
progressively less attention on the pa- 
tient as his or her health improves. 

Many believe that medical innovation 
in this country occurs only in the large 
medical complexes located in metropoli- 
tan areas, But the medical staff at this 
moderate-sized hospital in Howell, Mich., 
have advanced the art of patient treat- 
ment and received recognition for their 
success in a major professional journal. 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following excerpts from the 
article: 

Howell, Mich., lying off the beaten track 
between Detroit and Lansing, is an unlikely 
test site for the avant garde in hospital care. 
Yet the town’s hospital, McPherson Commu- 
nity Health Center, has been involved for 
more than a year in an ntal patient 
care program that’s won the approval of 
the majority of staff physicians. The pro- 
gram, called P.P.C. for “progressive patient 
care,” breaks down the hospital's organiza- 
tion and facilities into separate units ac- 
cording the patients’ needs for services— 
rather than into the traditional units geared 
to patients’ diseases or to the medical spe- 
cialists who treat them. 

Though roughly 300 to 400 hospitals in 
the United States are organized with some 
of the elements of progressive patient care, 
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McPherson is the most advanced example of 
progressive patient care. It’s the only hos- 
pital using all six elements: Intensive care, 
for critically Ul patients; intermediate care, 
for those in less critical condition; continu- 
ing care, for those who have a good chance 
of recovery through physical or occupational 
therapy; self care, for ambulant patients and 
those approaching discharge; outpatient 
care, for discharged patients who require oc- 
casional hospital treatment; and home care, 
for discharged patients requiring further 
nursing care at home. 

What makes the experiment remarkable is 
that McPherson is only a 141-bed hospital. 
Progressive patient care programs of any con- 
sequence—those using three or four ele- 
ments—are usually associated with hospitals 
of more than 300 beds. That's one reason 
why the University of Michigan is conduct- 
ing a 3-year study of progressive patient 
care at McPherson—to determine whether 
the program is practical for small hospitals. 
Findings so far appear to indicate that it is. 

McPherson's administrator, James H. Sulli- 
van, started the program in November 1963, 
when the hospital's bed strength was upped 
from 75 to 141. “We wanted to utilize scarce 
personnel to the best advantage and to ren- 
der specific patient care according to need,” 
he says. “We further hoped that we could 
even hold the line on hospital costs.“ 

Sullivan introduced the attendings to the 
progressive patient care program with this 
bed breakdown: 


OB and pediatrics (not part of the pro- 
gressive patient care program) 


The other two elements of progressive pa- 
tient care—outpatient care and home care— 
don't. of course, require hospital beds. 

The attendings then had to learn how to 
use the six elements of progressive patient 
care (as pictured on these pages). It wasn't 
easy. “It takes a lot of experience to use the 
full progressive patient care program effec- 
tively,” says one attending. “None of us 
learned anything about it in school, and 
it certainly wasn't in our hospital training.” 

When McPherson attendings have a patient 
in critical condition, they’ve learned to speed 
him straight to the intensive care unit, “I 
think every man on the staff will agree that 
intensive care provides the best nursing care 
available for our very sick patients,” says one 
attending, Dr. Harold C. Hill. Commenting 
on the total program, another attending, 
Dr. Thomas Barton, says “It helps us prac- 
tice better medicine because we can gear 
the nursing care more specifically to the pa- 
tient’s condition.” 

That kind of care, most McPherson at- 
tendings agree, makes sound economic sense. 
As a patient moves from one stage to another 
and his nursing needs become fewer, his dafly 
tab dips. Per diem rates are $40 In intensive 
care, $19 to 825 in Intermediate care, $12 to 
$16 in continuing care and a fat $14 for 
private rooms in self care. According to Dr. 
Wendell E. Jacobs, “the progressive patient 
care program is a lot cheaper for the patient 
in the long run. If we had the conventional 
hospital setup and had to hire private nurses 
around the clock to take care of each critical 
patient, the cost would make the $40 a day 
charge for intensive care service look like 
peanuts.” 

Another attending praises the savings to 
patients who can be treated in home care. “I 
used home care for a terminal case,” he 
says. “The patient, who had a carcinoma, 
was helped immeasurably by having a nurse 
available to come by instead of having to 
run up a sizable hospital bill before the end 
came, In home care the charge for a visit 
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is $5—a lot cheaper than per diem in the 
hospital.” 

During their first year of living with the 
program, McPherson attendings did have 
some discouraging experiences. That was 
to be expected with the revolutionary change 
in hospitalization of patients, but most of 
the trouble spots have been eliminated. 


5 . = s * 


Says Dr. Thomas Barton: When we admit 
& patient who's not critical, we sometimes 
can't decide just which element is best for 
him.” 

Dr, Enos Walker thinks he has the answer. 
“When in doubt,” he says, “I put the patient 
in intermediate care. Then, after 24 hours, 
I decide where I really want him. It takes a 
pretty smart doctor to decide on the spur 
of the moment where a patient should go 
in a hospital that uses the progressive 
patient care setup.” 

Whether or not to use the self-care service 
seems to pose the biggest problem. Self- 
care,” says Dr. Boyd Shertzer, “has such a 
homelike atmosphere that you wouldn't 
know you were in a hospital.” And that, 
according to some attendings, is why it's 
often tricky to get patients into the unit. 
Says Dr. William L. Rice: “A lot of patients 
are accustomed to thinking of the hospital 
in terms of the really sick. The self-care 
unit is for the ambulant patient who doesn't 
appear to be sick, So patients frequently 
ask us, What am I doing here?“ “ 

Even so, many attendings at McPherson 
find that self-care fills a definite need. Says 
Dr. Niles Clarke: “Psychiatry and mental 
hospitals still have a strong stigma in these 
parts. So I use the self-care unit for mild 
emotional cases who need a short rest. It's 
socially acceptable to them.” Dr. Clarke also 
had a cardiac patient who refused to follow 
orders while being treated through the out- 
patient care unit. “He wouldn't take the 
medicine I'd ordered, so pretty soon he had 
all the congestive-failure symptoms. I put 
him into self-care because the nurse could 
sec that he took what I'd ordered.” Other 
attendings find the self-care unit useful for 
hospitalization of newly discovered diabetics, 
postsurgical patients or those who might 
have an urgent need to lose weight. 

. * . . . 

Theres even less control in the home care 
element of progressive patient care, but it's 
fared well at McPherson. The 3 public 
health nurses who carry out the attendings' 
orders in patients’ homes can support a 
caseload of 40 to 50 patients a month. And 
that means the patients aren't taking up ex- 
pensive hospital beds. 

e make ome care more attractive to 

tors annd patients, Michigan Hospital 
Service (Blue Cross) pays a patient's bill 
even though he has not actually been in the 
hospital. Says Administrator Sullivan: “Blue 
Cross goes along with us if the attending 
physician states that the patient would have 
to be hospitalized if it weren't for home care. 
And Blue Cross also allows 3 days of home 
care for each day of hospital care the patient 
is entitled to.” 

Home care appeals to McPherson's attend- 
ings for a very practical reason: Visiting 
nurses can make daily calls and thus cut 
down the doctors’ housecall burden. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Louis E. May, “Home care 
takes the pressure off the doctor. The nurse 
C000 

o” 

How do patients react to transfers from 
one progressive patient care unit to another? 
Dr, May is one attending who has reserva- 
tions on that score. “When I put a patient 
in intermediate care,” he says, I know I'll 
probably have to move him to one of the 
other units before he’s discharged. It be- 
comes a game of musical chairs. My pa- 
tients haven't liked it. Moving is painful to 
them, and I think it sets them back psycho- 
logically to be treated like a number. Pro- 
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gressive patient care might be more accept- 
able to patients in metropolitan areas, where 


would rather fight than switch beds.” 

The consensus among McPherson attend- 
ings doesn't seem to back up that viewpoint. 
What's more, most of them find the bed- 
switching procedure efficient enough. When 
space is needed in, say, intensive care, the 
head nurse calls an attending whose patient 
appears ready for transfer to either continu- 
ing care or intermediate care. When the 
attending doesn’t give his permission for the 
transfer and an intensive care bed is des- 
perately needed, the nurse can then call the 
chairman of the progressive patient care 
committee, E 
conflicts. The chairman evaluates the sit- 
uation and then decides which, if any, pa- 
tients are to be switched. 

A few attendings complain that, as a 
patient moves along the progressive patient 
care line, the chance for error increases. 
Papers virtually discharging the patient from 
Geb iik to the next hate t0 be filled: oat 
Dr. May cites the example of a diabetic. “It’s 
easy for such a patient to wind up getting 
the wrong pills or the wrong diet when he's 
moved to a new unit,” he says. 

Moving of another sort bothers Dr. Richard 
Omel. “If, for instance, you put an ortho- 
pedic patient in continuing care,” he says, 
“the nurses are liable to insist that he move 
around. When the patient complains, what 
can I tell him? That I have no control over 
what the nurses do?” 

One way for an attending to avoid that 
kind of conflict at McPherson is to call a 
conference. When he admits a patient or 
has one transferred to continuing care, for 
example, he can arrange a conference with 
the nursing supervisor of that section, the 
physiotherapist, the occupational therapist 
and the dietitian. Then they can discuss the 
best course of care for that patient. 

Since progressive patient care has been 
the byword at McPherson, average length of 
stay has dropped a fraction. And even 
though the hospital's relatively low cost of 
self care tends to be balanced out by the 
high cost of intensive care, estimates indi- 
cate that costs have dropped slightly. It's 
too early to determine exactly how much. 

As the attendings at McPherson have 
found, it will take more time to put all the 
progressive patient care elements into top 
gear. But they've learned enough about the 
good qualities of progressive patient care to 
stick with it. They feel they may have a 
system that almost guarantees that the right 
patient will be in the right bed at the right 
time—and at the right price. 


j 


Frederick L. Wenham 


í EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, death 
has brought to an untimely close the 
life of one of Cleveland, Ohio’s finest and 
most active residents, Frederick L. Wen- 
ham. 


Fred Wenham was widely known for 
his membership in civic, cultural and 
transportation organizations. His great 
love was sandlot baseball and his firm, 
Wenham Transportation, Inc., sponsored 
amateur baseball teams for more than 
two decades, 
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All of us who knew Fred—and he 
counted his friends by the hundreds— 
are grieved by his passing at the tragic- 
cally young age of 48. He had contrib- 
uted so much to our community and we 
looked forward to time's full measure 
from this outstanding citizen. 

Fred leaves his lovely wife, Lois, and 
four sons, Frederick L., III. Jeffrey E., 
Christopher W., and Timothy G., and to 
his family, to whom he was so devoted, 
the Minshall family extends its deepest 
condolences. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer paid trib- 
ute to him in its editorial columns yester- 
day and the article follows: 

FRED WENHAM 

The list of activities in which Fred Wen- 
ham participated reads like a nearly com- 
plete roster of Cleveland business, cultural, 
civic and sports organizations. 

In addition to being founder and board 
chairman of Wenham Transportation, Inc., 
he headed four other firms offering a variety 
of goods and services. 

While he gave generously of his time and 
support to many projects he was perhaps 
best known in amateur baseball circles. The 
Wenham firm had sponsored teams for the 
last 22 years. 

The end of his useful and busy life at 48 
touches many fields and many omar grate- 
ful for his enthusiastic interest their 
activities. 


New York Newspaper Cites Arguments 
Against Home Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said and written about 
the proposed home rule plan for the 
District of Columbia. 

Much of the discussion has obscured 
certain basic issues. It was encourag- 
ing and heartening to note that the New 
York Times on September 14, 1965, in an 
article by Columnist Arthur Krock, de- 
veloped important arguments in opposi- 
tion to home rule. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
column by this noted columnist be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
believing this subject to be of great in- 
terest to my colleagues and the people 
of the United States. 

The column follows: 

In THE NATION—THE CASE AGAINST HOME 

RULE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, September 13.—In the cur- 
rent drive for the actual equality of all citi- 
zens in the legal and economic structure of 
the United States, home rule for this Capital 
City is a proposition whose claim seems un- 
deniable on any worthy ground. Those who 
oppose it are accordingly subject to the sus- 
Ppicion that their sole reason is the ethnic 
division of the District of Columbia, the only 
metropolitan community in which Negroes 
constitute a considerable majority. 

It is undoubtedly true that some of the 
opposition arises wholly from the prospect of 
Negro domination of the local government, 
most importantly of the police and the tax 
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assessment authority. If Congress votes the 
substance of the legislation President John- 
son has made one of his major objectives at 
this session. The legislation would also com- 
mit Congress to pay a fixed annual sum to 
the District that, once computed, would not 
require approval by subsequent Congresses. 
NEGATIVE POWER 


In passing the bill, Congress would re- 
tain the reserve power of veto over any act 
of the local government; so would the Presi- 
dent, although his vetoes could, in effect be 
overridden by two-thirds of each branch of 
Congress. But once home rule was estab- 
lished, this supervision would become a neg- 
ative, as contrasted with the present posi- 
tive power. Because of the political philoso- 
phy that prevails in Congress, and also be- 
cause of its complicated processes, negative 
power would be much more difficult to assert. 

But there are reasons to oppose the home 
rule bill that are not fairly open to the 
suspicion of racist origin. They are im- 
pressive on both practical and constitutional 
grounds, deriving as they do from the causes 
which led the writers of the Constitution to 
include the clauses 17 and 18 in section 8, 
article I. That created the District as an en- 
clave in which Federal legislative power was 
“exclusive.” 

The decision in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was reached on September 5, 1787. In 
his authoritative “The Making of the Con- 
stitution” (Little, Brown & Co., Boston) the 
late Charles Warren explained the event as 
follows: 

“The power of Congress to legislate for the 
District * * * inserted on this day * * had 
originated in a suggestion submitted by Mad- 
ison on August 18, that Congress be given ad- 
ditional powers, among them: “To exercise 
exclusive legislative authority at the seat of 
the General Government, and over a dis- 
trict around the same.“ 

In his standard interpretative guide to the 
Constitution, the late Prof. Edward S. Corwin 
fully documents the legal history wherein it 
was confirmed that “Congress over 
the District * * the blended powers of a 
local and national legislature * * *,” with, as 
Chief Justice Marshall emphasized, the power 
of “exclusive legislation.” But the reason for 
writing this into the Constitution as a spe- 
cific, and a persuasive argument against any 
such delegation of the power as provided 
in the pending home rule bill, are to be found 
in the following memorandum by an out- 
standing member of the District bar: 

“The Continental was all but 
driven out of Philadelphia by gangs of vet- 
erans of the Revolution demanding backpay 
and other redress of their grievances. With 
these things fresh in their minds, the framers 
of the Constitution gave Congrees the power 
of ‘exclusive legislation’ over the Federal Dis- 
trict it created. 

“As I understand the present home rule 
proposals, they contemplate no change in the 
Constitution but give a local government un- 
der a mayor and a city council full govern- 
ing authority subject only to a veto power in 
the Congress. This, it seems to me, can re- 
sult surely in conflict and confusion. One 
needs only imagine a city hall of one party 
and a Congress of another, with taxes, city 
improvements, and police problems in contro- 
versy, to get the full Impact of what is pro- 
posed, 

THE LOGIC 

“The predominance of District property 
used and occupied by the Federal Govern- 
ment in this small area again emphasizes the 
logic of Federal control here. We now have. 
under the present system, not a perfect local 
government, but it is cleaner from graft and 
corruption than any city of its size in the 
United States. The political gangs that sur- 
round most city halls (if they do not actually 
occupy them) are absent from our present 
District government. To install them now 
in our Nation's Capital would, it appears to 
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me, constitute a grave mistake of major and 
lasting consequences.” 

The present outiook for the home rule bill 
is that this prophecy will be put to the test. 


Ike Speaks Out: Bay of Pigs Was 
All J.F.K.’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
our Nation has been flooded by bio- 
graphical sketches of the late. Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. Included in 
these biographies are the authors’ re- 
spective versions of the late President’s 
intimate musings, deliberations, reason- 
ing, and conclusions over the episode of 
the Bay of Pigs ‘These biographies refer 
to former President Eisenhower's role 
during his administration in events lead- 
ing up to the Bay of Pigs denouement. 

With these words, the editor and pub- 
lisher of Newsday, Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, introduced a truly remarkable 
interview with President Eisenhower on 
the part he played long before the 
tragedy of the Bay of Pigs. 

President Eisenhower, in the interest 
of historic accuracy, has given the public 
facts about these earlier events, At a 
recent meeting at Gettysburg with Mr. 
Guggenheim and Mr. Earl Mazo, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gave his account of the 
situation as it existed when he left the 
White House. I consider this a truly 
remarkable document and one which 
will set the record straight on this most 
important event on the history of our 
Nation. 


The interview follows: 


Ixe Sreaxs Our: Bar or Pics Was ALL 
JFK's 
(By Earl Mazo) 

After our country's humiliation at the Bay 
of Pigs in 1961, Republican ex-President 
Eisenhower's only comment was to call for 
bipartisan unity behind Democratic Presi- 
dent Kennedy. That was in keeping with 
Eisenhower's lifelong of supporting 
the Nation's Commander in Chief in times 
of crises. 

Over the years General Eisenhower hes 
demonstrated little taste for political parti- 
sanship and absolutely none for partisan 
excesses. In fact, he usually has ignored 
politically tinged distortions on his per- 
formance as President, military leader, and 
elder statesman. 

Now, however, he feels it would be well to 
set the record straight on at least a couple of 
items in recent intimate histories of the Ken- 
nhedy administration, by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer, Jr., and Theodore C. Sorenson, rank- 
ing members of Kennedy's staff. The gen- 
eral and several of his knowledgeable former 
Government associates view the Schlesinger 
and Sorenson attempts to link the Eisen- 
hower administration with the Cuba invasion 
fiasco and discredit Eisenhower-appointed 
military and intelligence experts as a per- 
version of history and a disservice to the late 
President Kennedy, who never sought to 
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duck responsiiblity for his executive 
decisions. 

The specifically disputed material by both 
writers is summed up in this paragraph from 
the Sorenson version: “On January 20, 1961, 
John Kennedy inherited the plan, the plan- 
ners, and most troubling of all, the Cuban 
exile brigade. * * * Unlike an inherited 
policy statement or Executive order, this in- 
heritance could not be simply disposed of by 
Presidential recision or withdrawal.” 

Eisenhower declares, “There was no tactical 
or operational plan even discussed” as of the 
day he turned the Presidency over to John 
Kennedy. During the transition period be- 
tween the election in November 1960, and 


-the inauguration in January 1961, Eisen- 


hower reviewed for his successor all pending 
matters, including a secret program inaug- 
urated less than a year before to equip and 
train anti-Castro Cuban refugees. The retir- 
ing President stressed that there had been no 
decisions as to how the Cuban forces would 
be used, if at all. Eisenhower had made no 
commitments that might bind the new 
President in dealing with the Castro prob- 
lem. In fact, the armed refugee group was 
still so small and relatively unprepared that 
it- could easily have been disbanded if the 
incoming administration considered its 
existence unnecessary. 

As for the nonpolitical experts Kennedy 
chose to retain for his administration— 
notably Allen Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the military Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—Eisenhower says: “These 
men over decades of devoted service have 
shown their capabilities, their sense of logic, 
their understanding of the problems involved 
in this kind of venture. There is no more 
expert group in their profession than these 
men * * I had the greatest confidence in 
them.” 

Nothing the former President was told 
by Kennedy and others after the Bay-of- 
Pigs debacle diminished his faith and con- 
fidence in Dulles and the military chiefs. On 
the other hand, he believes the very dis- 
paragement of these seasoned professionals 
shows how unqualified the former Pres- 
idential assistants were to deal with the sort 
of problem involved in a critical interna- 
tional venture like the Bay of Pigs invasion. 

Like most Americans, President Eisen- 
hower welcomed the end of the Batista dic- 
tatorship in 1959 and hoped the new regime 
of Fidel Castro would live up to its promises 
of free elections and democracy in the exotic 
island republic just 8 jet minutes from 
Florida. Within a year, however, Castro 
created a dictatorship that was worse even 
than Batista’s and President Eisenhower had 
concluded that strong measures might be 
required to thwart what appeared to be 
Castro’s intention of establishing an out- 
post for Communist subversion in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Exactly what would have to be done—and 
when—remained to be thought out and 
decided. But the gravity of the situation 
neither awed nor frightened those facing it. 
Eisenhower and his administration’s military 
and intelligence experts were not strangers to 
the nuances of contending with Communist 
intrusion in Latin America. Ex-Dictator 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, whose efforts to 
make Guatemala a haven for the Soviets led 
to his downfall in 1954, would bear witness 
to that. 

In mid-March 1960, President Eisenhower 
decided that the United States would se- 
eretly aid anti-Castro Cubans. The CIA was 
directed to train and equip volunteers at 
bases in Guatemala, Panama, and southern 
Florida. The covert military instruction 
program was started partly in response to 
pleas by hundreds of refugees for something 
constructive to do. It was felt training 
would bolster the spirts of thousands who 
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were fleeing the Castro dictatorship, and 
would give them hope that, in time, they 
would be able to do the job of ousting the 
Communist regime. 

In essence, the long-range Eisenhower pol- 
icy was to encourage and prepare Cubans to 
liberate their country. President Eisenhower 
kept in close touch with developments 
through the summer and autumn, and per- 
sonally reviewed numerous ideas and sug- 
gestions that normally would have been 
sifted out before the White House. 
(For example, he rejected a proposal that the 
Cubans be trained in Samoa to insure tighter 
5 than was possible in Central Amer- 
ica. 

In recalling that period, the general notes 
the Bay of Pigs was never mentioned or con- 
sidered in discussions of possible alternatives 
and contingencies. Most attention focused 
on prospects for an operation of some sort 
in or near the Escambray Mountains where 
a government in exile might establish itself 
on Cuban soil. 

Before there could be serious planning, 
however, the Cubans needed not only a well- 
supplied fighting force but also the leader- 
ship to organize a functioning government in 
exile. The leader or leaders had to be recog- 
nized and accepted by the Cuban people. 
That eliminated experienced individuals 
from the Batista regime and several leaders 
of peppery political factions who bristled at 
the thought of cooperating or sharing the 
glory of overthrowing Castro. 

The Cubans were still without their own 


wee directed by the President and President- 
elect. 
The de 


rective ordering thousands of dependents of 
Overseas service personnel returned to the 
Seer ye eae A review of the international 
monetary situation convinced 
Eisenhower that America’s worsening bal- 
ance-of-payments position would require 
drastic action sooner or later. Since the 
everyday spending of service families added 
up to an enormous annual dollar drain, the 
recall of dependents was among priority 
measures Treasury officials expected the Ken- 
nedy administration to consider. 
ing the recall directive himself, Eisenhower 
took the onus for that unpopular action, and 
spared the new President. 
The balance-of-payments situation was one 
of three major unresolved 
hower reviewed at length for Kennedy at 


Cuban refugee program),” 
Eisenhower, “and pinpointed the centers at 
which approximately 500 men were then 
being trained.” 

Eisenhower felt that Kennedy shared his 
judgment that the new administration need 
not rush a decision regarding the Cubans. 
“At no time did I put before any- 
thing that could be called a plan (to invade 
Cuba)“ declares the former President. He 
emphasizes that there was “no mandate, no 
commitment by me or anyone in my admin- 
istration,” and he doubts that Kennedy felt 
“he was frozen to any position by me.” 

Among Eisenhower's last words to Ken- 
nedy before the ceremonial ride up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the inauguration was: “You 
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people will haye to decide what to do.“ The 
two men did not speak with each other again 
for 3 months. Then, after the Bay of Pigs 
disaster, Kennedy hurriedly invited the gen- 
eral to Camp David and sent a White House 
helicopter to Gettysburg for him. 

Kennedy stated he sought the visit to 
“bring (Eisenhower) up to date on recent 
events and get the benefit of his thoughts 
and experience.” The President met the for- 
mer President at the landing pad. It was 
April 22. (The Bay of Pigs invasion had be- 
gun on April 17, and within a day or two 
Castro had wiped it out.) Eisenhower re- 
calls that Kennedy seemed quite composed, 
but eager to talk out his young administra- 
tion's humillating experience. 

It was a long and wide-ranging conversa- 
tion. Like many military figures who had no 
inside information as to what happened, the 
general wondered whether the invasion really 
had been launched, as reported, without air 
cover and other elementary ingredients fami- 
liar even to junior officers, like plans for rein- 
forcing and resupplying the beachhead. 

At one point Eisenhower asked his host if 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had approved the 


plan 
been trimmed to avoid letting the world see 
“America’s hand“ in the operation, Elsen- 
hower suggested that the country’s prestige 
and power should never by committed un- 
less its Chief Executive was determined to 
win, “There is no alternative,” said the 
general. “Force is a naked, brutal thing in 
this world. If you are going to use it, you 
have got to be prepared to go all the way.” 

That afternoon Eisenhower stated at a 
news conference that all Americans should 
“support the man who has to carry the re- 
sponsibility for our foreign affairs“ —-mean- 
ing, President Kennedy. Subsequently, the 
former Republican President publicly reaf- 
firmed his backing of the Democratic Presi- 
dent at every opportunity, including Repub- 
lcan political gatherings, until the crisis 
atmosphere abated. 

While reflecting recently on the blunders 
that insured defeat at the Bay of 


minded that Guatemala probably still would 

be a Communist stronghold if political 

advice had prevailed during a crucial stage 

of the anti-Arbenz venture in 1954, as hap- 

ponad during the anti-Castro venture in 
1. 


The invasion of Guatemala, which was led 
and conducted by Guatemalan volunteers 
but covertly sponsored and supplied by the 
United States, foundered just as it was on 
the brink of success. The crisis stemmed 
from sudden lack of air support. Two of the 
liberating force's three aircraft had been 
destroyed, and without replacements the in- 
vasion would be doomed. 

In Washington, President Eisenhower 
summoned military, intelligence and diplo- 
matic experts. A State Department spokes- 
man argued for a political, not a military 
decision. He contended that by sending 
replacement aircraft to Guatemala, America 
would risk having its role in the anti-Arbenz 
venture discovered, and that, in turn, would 
damage our prestige throughout Latin 
America. ` 

Allen Dulles, the intelligence director 
whose agency was masterminding the in- 
vasion, argued that the alrplanes were essen- 
tial to success—and therefore should be sent. 
President Eisenhower agreed with Dulles. 
And a couple of days later the Communist 
regime in Guatemala was overthrown. 
Eisenhower's reasoning in that crisis was con- 
sistent with the advice he offered President 
Kennedy 9 years later. “If our hand had 
been discovered, then it was more important 
than ever that we win,” he said. 
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U.S. Office of Education: A Growing 
Federal Bureaucratic Octopus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remards in the 
Recorp, I include the following two edi- 
torials from the Chicago Tribune which 
should be a source of deep concern to 
the legislators of this country, as well as 
to every citizen and school board member 
in the United States: 

From the Chicago 15 Tribune, Sept. 22, 
65 


FEDERAL TENTACLES IN THE SCHOOLS 


Representative Ronrar H. MICHEL, of Illi- 
nois, has come upon a secret memorandum 
Which he says is proof that the Federal Goy- 
ernment “is insidiously planning a complete 
takeover” of our public school systems. 

The memo contains the minutes of a recent 
meeting of the Office of Education and deals 
with the agency's “future role and responsi- 
bilities” in relation to State and local agen- 
cles, It states that “no Office of Education 
hand is to be tied down by (1) having to deal 
only through a backward State education 
agency, or (2) not being able to deal directly 
with urban jurisdictions, however competent 
the State agency, when direct relationships 
seem most in the public interest.” 

The Illinois Republican has run into a 
curtain of silent in his efforts to find out 
why the Office of Education ls so eager to 
bypass “backward” (meaning, no doubt, un- 
cooperative) State agencies. If its motives 
are innocent and are consistent with the 
Government's repeated assurances that Fed- 
eral aid will not mean Federal control of 
education, then why the secrecy? 

Mr. Micnzt thinks that there is “some- 
thing to hide,“ and with good reason. The 
Office of Education's hand has already begun 
to wander into affairs not properly its own. 
Two out of every five high school physics 
students, Mr. MICHEL says, are using text- 
books under Federal auspices. 
Federalizatlon is even spreading to the hu- 
manities. One Office of Education official 
has talked of designing “the total English 
curriculum from kindergarten through col- 
lege years,” 

Beyond this, the Office of Education has 
ordered hearings to determine whether Fed- 
eral funds should be denied to school districts 
in six Southern States which are accused of 
fail to desegregate. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that the diberate segregation is a mat- 
ter for Federal concern; but is the Office of 
Education, which is supposedly dedicated to 
improving education, the proper agency to 
carry out social reforms which are often likely 
to detract from the quality of education? 
The Office of Education has been nagging at 
Chicago's school officials—not for failing to 
desegregate, but apparently for failing to 
bring about forced integration, which is not 
a matter for Federal concern at all and is 
bound to interfere with the quality of edu- 
cation. 

In short, the evidence is all too clear that 
the Federal Government intends to use Fed- 
eral aid as a means of exerting control over 
State and local school affairs and that the 
Office of Education's interests will not even 
be confined to academic matters. 

A wise Supreme Court ruled in 1936 that 
“the power to confer or withhold unlimited 
benefits is the power to coerce or destroy.” A 
more subservient and less wise Supreme 
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Court ruled 6 years later that it is wholly 
proper “for the Government to regulate that 
which it subsidizes.” Once the subsidies 
start, control is sure to follow—despite all 
protestations to the contrary. We said 80 
from the be „ but the control has 
come even faster than we thought. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 24, 1965] 
SCHOOL BRAINWASHING 


“Just who's writing those classroom 
tests?” asks the Republican congressional 
committee newsletter, with reference to 
some items in nationally used intelligence 
tests and current events periodicals. The 
newsletter cites a series of objective test 
items in which the answers offered convey 
explicitly or implicitly partisan conclusions. 

This can be done in both of two ways. 
Answers which only a blindly proadminis- 
tration Democrat could accept as statements 
of fact are called correct. (Example: “The 
President's Great Society is a place where 
America is growing richer, stronger, happier, 
and wiser.” True or false? Approved 
answer: True.) 

Replies which testmakers concede to be 
false present a disparaging but presumably 
plausible image of Republicans, one which 
will influence many youngsters who will 
never come back to the item to consider 
which are wrong and why. (Ex- 
ample: “A club that accepts only very rich 
members is said to be (a) snobbish, (b) ex- 
clusive, (e) conservative, (d) Republican, 
(e) un-American.” Approved answer: “Ex- 
clusive,” but meanwhile Republican“ has 
been associated with such negative terms as 
“snobbish” and un-American.“) 

Nationally published objective tests are 
extremely popular with echool authorities 
for a number of reasons. They are inexpen- 
siye, require no local effort in preparation, 
and no thought in grading. Also, they save 
time. But they are easy to manipulate in 
such partisan ways as the Republican news- 
letter rightly decries. And they are in- 
herently too oversimplified for the complex- 
ities and ambiguities of judgments in the 
social studies. An instrument that may 
work well in arithmetic does not necessarily 
work well in political science. 


However, objective tests will be used, 
and they will be less than thoroughly objec- 
tive. If they are to be loaded toa minimum 
extent, publishers should insist (as obviously 
they are not always doing) on having repre- 
sentatives of differing views examine politi- 
cally significant items. If a reasonable man 
of strong views protests an item as unfair to 
his party or his principles, perhaps that item 
should not be put before children to be 
rated as right or wrong, true or false. 

As educators generally want Federal hand- 
outs that Republicans for the most part 
oppose, any bias in school tests is likely to 
be against Republicans rather than for them. 
Republicans especially have reason to be 
vigilant against the intrusion into the 
schools of whitewash and smear. And edu- 
cators who care about truth will do well to 
minimize their reliance on devices that in- 
vite oversimplification. 


Constitution Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
on this, the last day of Constitution 
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Week, I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a most interesting edi- 
torial, read on Radio Station KSRA, Sal- 
mon, Idaho, by Mr. Dave Ainsworth, the 
Station’s owner and manager. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s remarks certainly 
speak for themselves and no embelish- 
ment is needed. 

The editorial follows: 

Good afternoon, friends, this is Constitu- 
tion Week. It celebrates the signing on 
September 17, 1787, of the document which 
within the following 2 years was ratified by 
sufficient of the Original States to become 
effective on March 4, 1789. 

It has been variously described. It has 
been called a charter of freedom the world's 
greatest single document declaring the free- 
dom of man—and more recently it has been 
described as obsolete, inadequate, outdated, 
and no longer pertinent to the times in which 
we live. 

If this latter belief—held by too many who 
occupy positions of power and influence in 
our National Government—were true, I 
should feel like Brutus called upon for the 
funeral oration over the body of the slain 
Julius Caesar. William Shakespeare quoted 
Brutus as saying, “Friends, Romans, country- 
Men, lend me your ears. I come here to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him." 

I sometimes feel that any remarks made 
about the Constitution in the context of 
Many of today’s attitudes are almost in the 
nature of some sort of requiem for a docu- 
ment that is either dead or dying. 

Before we go on to discuss some ideas in 
this connection, let’s look at another im- 
portant document —important in the history 
of this Nation and in the history of the world. 
The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by the Continental Congress a little 
more than 11 years before the Constitution 
was approved. 

In its preamble, the Declaration of 
Independence actually becomes the parent 
of the Constitution, because it is in the 
Preamble of the Declaration that the princi- 
Ples of freedom—the theorem that “all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” was first ed 
in this country, perhaps in the world. An- 
Other important line from that Preamble is a 
definition of government as it relates to 
the citizenry—important, as we think of the 
Constitution and today’s attitudes toward 
it. The Declaration makes this statement, 
“That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their fust 
Powers from the consent of the governed.” 
An important word to remember as we con- 
tinue this discussion. The word is “con- 
sent"—the active kind of agreement, and 
not “assent,” the passive variety. Ask your- 
Self the question, are we consenting to what 
is being done to us, or have we turned into 
& government by assent? 

But to go on with the Declaration itself. 
Beyond the Preamble, which is certainly best 
known, the Declaration ts a step by step de- 
scription of the colonial complaints against 
the government of King George the Third. 

Some of the complaints are interesting 
For instance, the Declaration complains that 
“he has refused to pass other laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people un- 
less these people would relinquish the right 
of representation in the legislature, a right 
inestimable to them and formidable to 
tyrants only.” 

Further, “He has made judges dependent 
On his will alone for the tenure of their of- 
fices, and the amount and payment of their 
Salaries.” ~ 

Further, “He has erected a multitude of 
new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers 
EA harass our people and eat their sub- 
stance,” 
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These are but a few of the complaints of 
the Declaration, but they were some of the 
things which were considered when the Con- 
stitution was written 10 years later. 

To get on with the Constitution itself— 
you know its basic form, starting with the 
lucid Preamble which sets the stage for all 
that follows. 

Its words are immortal: “We, the People 
of the United States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic Tranquility, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution of the United States of 
America.“ 

It then proceeds to establish the three 
branches of the Government — the legislative 
branch with its duties well defined, the ex- 
ecutive with its powers clearly established, 
and the judicial with its powers well de- 
lineated. 

As established by the Constitution, these 
were to be three independent branches, each 
serving as a check on the other. Ask yourself 
what has happened in the last 30-some years 
to the system of checks and balances which 
were supposed to exist in the three branches 
of the Government. For instance, in the 
delineation of the duties of the President, the 
Constitution says that he shall “from time to 
time give to the Congress information on the 
state of the Union and recommend to their 
consideration. such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.” No place 
do I find any suggestion that he shall brow- 
beat the Congress, both by the financial pres- 
sure now in his power and by the most fia- 
grant of lobbying methods, to force through 
legisiation which Members of the Congress 
know is wrong and not in accord with the 
wishes of their constituents. 

This is merely a preface to discussion of a 
belief held by many that the Constitution as 
we know it—the Constitution as it was drawn 
by the Founding Pathers of this Nation—is 
being steadily eroded and destroyed by the 
very people who swear that they will defend 
the instrument by which they hold their 
offices and upon which this great Nation was 
founded. 

What kind of a government is it? What 
kind of a government is established by the 
Constitution? Does it describe the United 
States as a democracy? No, 

Over a period of a number of years, we 
have been brainwashed into the idea that 
this is a democracy—it is not. 

There is a quote of a conversation between 
Benjamin Franklin and a lady friend, shortly 
after the Constitution was adopted. She is 
said to have asked, “and what kind of a 
government have you given us, Mr. Frank- 
Un?“ His answer, “We have given you a 
federated Republic, and I hope you will be 
able to keep it.“ 

This requires a couple of definitions and 
a quote from the Constitution. 

First, the dictionary definition of a democ- 
racy: “A government by the people; a govern- 
ment in which the supreme power is retained 
by the people and exercised either directly 
(absolute or pure democracy) or indirectly 
(representative democracy) through a sys- 
tem of representation.” 

Then, the definition of a republic: “A 
state in which the sovereign power resides 
in a certain body of the people (the electo- 
rate) and is exercised by representatives 
elected by and responsible to them.” 

Then the quote from the Constitution it- 
self—section 4 of article 4 of the Constitu- 
tion says in part: “The United States shall 
guarantee to every State a republican form 
of government.” 

Note, nothing ls said about a democracy, 
pure, absolute or indirect, but rather a group 
of republican form of government in which 
the electorate of the individual States shall 
be supreme, Is guaranteed. Does this sound 
much like some of the recent Supreme Court 
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decisions, or some of the recent actions of 
° 


The President, the Members of the Con- 
gress, the members of all the courts, Supreme 
or inferior, are sworn to defend the Consti- 
tution. It provides for the offices they hold, 
but they are the very ones who are doing 
their best to destroy the efficacy of this 
instrument which is the lifeblood of the 
Nation. 

The attitude of the current crop of Intel- 
lectuals toward the Constitution is an 
enigma. Under the Constitution—and when 
we check history we find that during the first 
120 years of this Nation’s history it was fol- 
lowed fairly close and was not too severely 
tampered with, either by amendment of 
judicial decisions, the United States, in a few 
short years as history is measured, became 
the world's greatest nation. 

But now, many say that document is out- 
moded. The drive today among the intel- 
lectuals who hold sway in Washington is 
toward the pure democracy. It has never 
worked in the world, and it never will. The 
theory of one man, one vote as pronounced 
by the Supreme Court in its decision on re- 
apportionment of State legislatures and in 
civil rights matters is a denial of reason and 
a denial of the very document which estab- 
lishes the Court. 

The only thing that made acceptance of 
the Constitution possible in its formative 
stages was the great compromise in which 
the smaller States, both in area and popula- 
tion, insisted that at least one House of the 
National Legislature be apportioned equally 
among the States regardless of size or popu- 
lation. This is a basic element of the Con- 
stitution. And yet, the Supreme Court has 
held that when this same principle is applied 
in the States, it is unconstitutional. 

I was taught in school that things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other. 
Hence, if it is unconstitutional in the State, 
it is unconstitutional at the National level. 
Carry it one step further—and is the Supreme 
Court, in holding the Constitution unconsti- 
tutional, declaring itself out of existence? A 
good question and one the Justices might 
like to answer. 

There is no place in the Constitution as 
written in which I find a declaration that 
citizenship conveys the right to vote. The 
States are guaranteed a republican form of 
government which infers that the States 
shall have the right to say who shall be 
qualified voters—to establish the electorate 
to which the government of the State and 
incidentally the Nation ts responsible. 

A federated republic, in which a group of 
states joined together in a constitution for 
their general welfare and protection can live 
if it’s citizens are willing to make the effort 
and the sacrifices to make it live. 

Either a pure or representative democracy 
in which one man has one vote, regardless of 
his capabilities, his intelligence, his knowl- 
edge, his literacy, becomes mob rule. A na- 
tion cannot and will not live under demo- 
cracy. It may continue to exist, but it will 
not long exist as a democracy. It changes 
from a democracy to a demogogery, because 
uneducated people, illiterate people, people 
too lazy to think for themselves, people all 
too willing to accept interpreted, rather than 
objective news, are led by those who promise 
the most. 

How did it happen? That's easy to tell. 
The federated Republic established by the 
Constitution started on the skids in 1909, 
and the skids were thoroughly greased in 
1913 when the 16th amendment establishing 
direct collection of the income tax was 
passed. Up to that time, the provision of the 
Constitution contained in paragraph 4, sec- 
tion 9, article I, said—and the 
Fathers were smart — no capitation or other 
direct tax shall be laid.” It was only after 
this provision was stricken that the Federal 
Government could become the great pennies 
from heaven institution it now is. 
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Another great error along the way brought 
about today’s staggering bureaucratic mon- 
ster. This will probably be challenged vio- 
lently, because before the ciyil service was 
established, the old so-called spoils sys- 
tem prevailed. The elected officials ap- 
pointed all Government officials right down 
the line, and there were some pretty sorry 
messes. But, when the political cry arose, 
“Throw the rascals out,” it was possible. 

Today, it isn’t. You may sit back com- 
placently and think that this is an elective 
government—that it is the men you elect 
who actually run things. Think again. 
What about that hard core of civil service 
employees—more than 2 million of them— 
the experts, the background people, the 
policymakers. The face may change, but the 
heart and pulse of every Federal agency is 
in the hands of the continuing civil service. 
This was never contemplated by the drawers 
of the Constitution. 

A third, but not least, blow to constitu- 
tional government, also is connected to the 
establishment of this monolithic bureauc- 
racy. The Congress has gone far beyond 
the bounds of the Constitution, which dele- 
gates to it the job of making the laws, and 
has given to each of this multiplicity of 
bureaus the right to make its own rules and 
regulations which take the effect of law. So, 
again, we have seen the erosion of the 
theoretical system of a federated republic. 

And today we are moving further and fur- 
ther in the direction of a representative one- 
man, one - vote democracy, unsanctioned by 
the very instrument we are supposed to 
revere—a government more and more con- 
trolled by the executive branch, in which the 
checks and balances of the Constitution are 
being thrown into the discard. 

Who is to blame? 

Read the Constitution yourself. Study it. 
You can read as well as the next person, and 
you don’t have to be a constitutional lawyer 
to understand its meaning. The men who 
wrote it were common men like you and 
me—not men steeped in the dream of power 
but, rather, men devoted to the idea that 
they could found a government in which 
schemers for power could not prevail. The 
road to pure democracy is the road to the 
destruction of the freedoms we have known, 
and our forefathers have prized. But that 
seems to be the way the firm of Johnson, 
Humrpnmery, Warren, and company want it. 

And there's only one defense. It's the 
Congress of the United States. The Con- 
gress—in Senate and House of Representa- 
tives—is the one body that has the power to 
halt this mad dash. Will they do it? Only 
if the electorate comes to the realization that 
it must elect representatives who will not be 
led further down the path of governmental 


Listen to this and think about it. It was 
said in 1778 by General St, Clair, a com- 
mander in the Continental Army, and almost 
10 years before the Constitution was written. 
Of course, he was referring to the then 
Continental Congress, but what he said rings 
true today. We quote: 

“Should some future Congress depart for 
the great business of watching over the af- 
fairs of a whole continent, to hunt down an 
Individual—should factions arise among 
them, and local interests take the place of 
the general interest—should their time be 
wasted in frivolous and endless disputes, 
whilst the public service stands still, and its 
honest servants are tired out with tedious 
and expensive waiting—should they create 
offices with great salaries, where those who 
hold them may rob the public without a 
possibility of detection, and cabal among 
themselves for the disposal of them—should 
they pass resolves ridiculous in themselves, 
and impossible to be carried into execution— 
then will Congress sink into contempt, nor 
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will all the importance they may endeavor 
to assume, nor the fastidious pomp they may 
display, support them; and then will the 
misfortune of America begin.” 

And that's the way it seems to me today. 


A Lasting Payments Remedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 21, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to in- 
clude a very fine editorial on the need for 
a lasting remedy to our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. This editorial appeared 
in the Birmingham, Ala., Post-Herald on 
September 20, 1965: 

A LASTING PAYMENTS REMEDY 

A Republican study group has correctly 
remarked that the administration's present 
programs to bring some balance into our in- 
ternational peyments account “have not 
gotten at the basic causes” of past deficits. 
The GOP also correctly termed voluntary 
controls over foreign investing and lending 
as “artificial, expedient and ultimately self- 
defeating.” 

To some degree, even partisan Democrats 
agres with this view. To their credit they 
insist, publicly at least that current efforts 
are indeed “voluntary” and “temporary.” 
But to date there is no evidence the admin- 
istration is coming to grips with more per- 
manent and desirable solutions. 


reform and implementation. 
three approaches: Cutting foreign aid spend- 
dollar 


Europe. 
have merit, but the troop-reducing 
perma- 


limited value since any substantial increases 


only to lure a little more money from abroad 
but also to dampen inflationary fires at home. 

The troop-reduction proposal involves se- 
curity plans for the Western alliance. But 
here obviously is the place to work if we're 
to achieve real results on our payments prob- 
lem. As Senator Symincron, Democrat, of 
Missouri, asked this week: Is it still neces- 
sary to maintain five U.S. Army divisions in 
Europe? And as the Missouri Senator re- 
marked, the United States would not be 
faced with its present payments problem if 
“now prosperous” European allies, once re- 
ctpients of U.S. ald, had been more willing 
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to pay for the mutual defeuse and help of 
the underdeveloped nations, 

As is apparent, the payments problem is 
a tough one and to achieve improvement of 
any permanency will require tougher action 
than has been taken. Our Government 
should get moving, or it may find itself as 4 
last resort forced to do something no poli- 
tician wants to contemplate—curbing travel 
abroad by U.S, citizens. 


Red Influence Up in the Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 7, 1965 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 7, I took the floor of this body 
and warned that the Dominican Republic 
could become a Latin America Laos. 

At that time, I pointed out that the 
Communist-led rebels are stronger than 
ever before, that the Communists con- 
trolled the rebel military organization in 
that country, and that they have been 
elevated to a position of dignity by be- 
coming a partner in the provisional gov- 
ernment in the Dominican Republic. I 
also said: 

They (the Dominican rebels) are certain 
to use this position from which to launch 


an intensive campaign to take over the 
Dominican Republic and to abort the elec- 


tion process supposedly guaranteed. 


In an article in today’s press by 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer R. H. Boyce, 
it is reported that the Communist-led 
rebels are now trying to prevent presi- 
dential elections scheduled for next May 
and further, that the Communists in- 
fluence in the rebel camp is on the in- 
crease. 

This report, and others of a similiar 
nature, substantiates my belief that this 
whole matter of Communist subversion in 
this hemisphere be investigated by the 
Congress. In addition, I renew my de- 
mands that U.S. troops be retained in the 
Dominican Republic until we are certain 
that the country will not be taken over by 
the Communists and that short-of-war 
action against the real cancer in this 
hemisphere, Communist Cuba, be insti- 
tuted. Such action would include the 
recognition of a non-Communist Cuban 
government in exile, a meaningful trade 
ban, and a halt to the flow of Commuist 
trainees and arms between Cuba and 
other Latin American nations as well as 
Africa. 

Following is the above referred to 
article which apeared in the September 
24 issue of the Washington Daily News: 
[From the W. (D..) Daily News, 

Sept. 24, 1965] 
Rep INFLUENCE UP IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— 
SPREADING PROPAGANDA AND TERROR 
(By R. H. Boyce) 

Communist and leftist influence in the 
Dominican Republic has increased since 
fighting ended and a provisional government 
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was established, informed sources said here 
today. 

More than 2,000 leftist agitators, men who 
were trained in the rebel enclave in down- 
town Santo Domingo while sporadic fighting 
Was still going on, have now fanned out 
throughout the Interior of the Island. They 
Spread propaganda and terror. They use the 
Communists’ clenched fist salute. 

One or two interior cities already have 
been affected, and there is danger of more of 
this. Officials try to keep the agitators under 
surveillance, but that's an almost impossible 
Job. 

CASTRO 

The leftist i4th of June Revolutionary 
Movement, linked to Fidel Castro, reportedly 
Plans to establish.a guerrilla base near but 
not in some interior town. From this base, 
guerrilla bands could conduct terror and agi- 
tation raids throughout the surrounding 
countryside. The movement’s hope is to 
prevent presidential elections scheduled for 
next May, or to insure that leftist candidates 
will win. 

Some of the 58 Communists and leftist ac- 
tivists whose names the U.S. Government 
made public last April still are in the rebel 
enclave. Rebel radio broadcasts—much of it 
strongly anti-American in tone—continues 
dally. Rebel newspapers are still being pub- 
lished. These activities are expected to end 
once the rebel zone is completely dismantled. 
That will take another 10 days to 2 weeks, 
sources say. 

“Communist influence in the rebel camp 
is much greater and more open now after 5 
months,” said one source. 

Communists and pro-Communists have 
infiltrated labor unions, women's clubs, law- 
yers' and doctors’ organizations, and teacher 
associations. 

They continue to emphasize, especially to 
Peasants in the interior, the “valorous” role 
of rebel soldiers who, “though outnumbered, 
Continued to hold off the Dominican Regular 
Army, the vaunted United States 82d Air- 
borne Division, and the inter-American peace 
force, too.” 

This kind of distortion and overdramatiz- 
ing of the facts appeals to the Latin sense of 
Masculinity and builds sympathy for the 
rebel cause. 

Ousted President Juan Bosch is expected 
to return from exile in Puerto Rico tomor- 
Tow. It is believed he deliberately delayed 
his return so that an Impressive welcome 
demonstration could be arranged. 

This is partly to build enthusiasm for his 
expected presidential candidacy in next 
May's elections. But there is another fac- 
tor: Sr. Bosch lost much public support 
when he failed to return to Santo Domingo 
during the bitter fighting. He hopes newly 
roused feeling for him will overcome that 
loss. 


Latin American Anger Brings Reaction on 
Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, here it is 
just 4 days since passage of House Reso- 
lution 560 and already the folly of the 
State Department's action—or is it in- 
action—has become clear. 

On Monday, before House considera- 
tion of the resolution involving the right 
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of one nation to intervene in any other 
nation where there is a Communist 
threat, I warned the State Department 
of the effect of this measure in Latin 
America. 

I told Department officials that unless 
they made their feelings clear to Mem- 
bers of Congress the resolution would 
win overwhelming approval, and the re- 
sult would be a damaging blow to our ef- 
forts to retain goodwill in Latin America. 

But the State Department equivocated. 
Department officials indicated they were 
not happy with the resolution, but in the 
same breath remarked they would not 
oppose it. 

The consequences of the State Depart- 
ment’s decision is becoming more ap- 
parent every day. The latest proof of 
this is a story in today’s Washington 
Post telling how our image has become 
tarnished in Latin America. 

The article follows: 

LATIN AMERICAN ANGER BRINGS REACTION ON 
HL 


(By John M. Goshko) 


Administration efforts to affirm goodwill 
toward Latin America are being swamped in 
a flood of Latin anger over a House of Rep- 
resentatives resolution approving the use of 
force in any American nation threatened by 
a Communist takeover. 

As of last night, the Congresses of two 
Latin countries—Peru and Colombia—had 
passed unanimous resolutions of their own 
denouncing the House action. 

And the press and political sector In the 
rest of Latin America have started to pro- 
duce anti-American criticism more intense 
than anything since the US. intervention 
in the Dominican Republic last April. 


CLARIFICATION ASKED 


So intense has been the outcry that Sen- 
ator Jacosp K. Javits, Republican, of New 
York, rose in the Senate yesterday to appeal 
for clarification of the confusion “about what 
our policy now really is toward Latin 
America.” 

On Monday, after almost no discussion, 
the resolution passed the House by an over- 
whelming vote. It says that any hemispheric 
country is justified in unilateral use of force 
to combat Communist subversion. Before 
passage the State Department expressed 
neither approval nor dissent. 

The resolution merely expresses the feeling 
of the House and is not binding on admin- 
istration policy. However, the Latins seem 
to regard it as an invitation to ignore the 
provisions in the Organization of American 
States Charter forbidding intervention in 
the internal affairs of any member state. 


CONFERENCE MAY BE DELAYED 


For this reason, several Latin governments 
already have suggested privately that the 
Inter-American Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters, unofficially expected to begin in No- 
vember, be put off until next March, Other- 
wise, these governments have warned, the 
Conference probably will bog down in anti- 
US. recrimination. 

If the postponement takes place, it would 
mark an ironic ending to a month that the 
administration had earmarked as a time for 
reemphasizing hemispheric solidarity. 

To this end, the administration staged a 
glittering White House reception and a ma- 
jor speech by President Johnson to mark the 
fourth anniversary of the Alliance for Prog- 
Tess. Mr. Johnson also sent Jack Hood 
Vaughn, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, on a whirlwind good- 
will tour of Latin America. 


Things began coming apart 2 weeks ago, 
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however, when Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, delivered his attack on 
the Santo Domingo intervention. Then, in 
the midst of the controversy surrounding 
FULBRIGHT’S speech, the House pushed 
through the resolution sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Anztisrzan I. SELDEN, JR., Democrat, 
of Alabama, chairman of its Inter-American 
Affairs Subcommittee, 

Yesterday, as reports from almost every 
Latin capital told of rising anger, the subject 
continued to occupy the attention of U.S. 
Congressmen. 

Javrrs criticized the House resolution as 
“particularly unfortunate” and said that if 
U.S. policy was as stated in the resolution, 
it would justify criticism that W. n is 
opposed to progressive forces in Latin 
America. 

The New York Republican called for clari- 
fication of the U.S. stance through a Senate 
resolution that would reaffirm the falth of 
Congress in the Alliance for as “the 
framework for nonviolent but accelerated 
social and economic development of Latin 
America.” 

In the House, however, SELDEN continued 
to press the view of the congressional faction 
concerned about communism in the hemi- 
sphere. In a lengthy speech, he defended 
the administration against FULBRIGHT’S at- 
tack and reechoed charges that a back- 
ground document published by Fu.sricur’s 
committee was compiled primarily from 
press sources hostile to U.S. actions in Santo 
Domingo. 

While this battling went on, the admin- 
istration continued to maintain Its almost 
total silence about the resolution. The 
State Department’s only comment has been 
to say it agrees with the aims but feels 
that the wording is open to unfortunate 
interpretations. 

What some of these interpretations are 
was made clear by yesterday's reports from 
Latin America. The resolution passed by the 
Peruvian Parliament called the House action 
“American imperialism in hemisphere 
affairs,” while that adopted in Colombia de- 
scribed it as “openly regressive and contrary 
bast 5 juridical political system of Latin 

ca,” 


Difusion and Air Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the fact that we have taken 
action on the amendments to the Clean 
Air Act today, I would like to. call the 
attention of my colleagues to the re- 
marks made by Prof. M. Neiburger at a 
meeting of the American Meteorological 
Society on October 14, 1964. 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the Record at this point the pertinent 
portion of this speech, which was pub- 
lished in Bulletin of the American Me- 
teorological Society, volume 46, No. 3, 
March 1965, pages 131-134. 

Professor Neiburger, who is in the De- 
partment of Meteorology, University of 
California at Los Angeles, is very con- 
cerned with the buildup of contaminants 
in the atmosphere. He presents some 
very thought-provoking views and pro- 
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posals to which I commend your atten- 
tion. The article follows: 
DIFFUSION AND AIR POLLUTION 


(By M. Neiburger) 
DEFICIENCIES OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

To get down to cases, then, let me say that 
most of the studies carried out heretofore 
with respect to diffusion have relatively little 
relevance to air pollution. The theoretical 
studies have been concerned (with some ex- 
ceptions) with ideal situations which are 
sufficiently simple to be solved, at least ap- 
proximately, and the experimental investiga- 
tions have been carried out in situations 
which approximate the idealizations as 
nearly as possible in order to test the theory. 

Perhaps I should interrupt myself long 
enough to explain to the ladies and other 
nonspecialiste just what is meant by atmos- 
pheric diffusion. In the old days when 
people took cream in their coffee it was 
simple to illustrate from their daily experi- 
ence. If poured into the coffee very slowly 
and not stirred the cream would remain 


speeds up the horizontal and vertical spread 
of the cream and its rapid mingling with 
the coffee to form a uniform mixture. This 
spread and mixing is the process known as 
diffusion. If the cream were poured first 
and then the coffee the tendency of the light 
cream to rise to the top and the heavy cof- 
would create convection which 
er tend to mix the two, even in 
the absence of mechanical stirring. In this 
case of the stratification as un- 
stable, whereas when the heavier fluid is at 
the bottom we say it is stable. The degree 
of and the amount of mechanical 
turbulence are the factors which determine 
the rate of diffusion in the atmosphere. 
Research studies of turbulent diffusion in 
the atmosphere have been concerned for the 
most part with the case where there is a 


to the more complex real 
situation. I do not mean to minimize the 

of such attempts, nor their dif- 
ficulty. But in the actual situations which 


buildings, hills, trees, and even moving ele- 
ments such as vehicular traffic in place of 
the smooth ground 
and with inversions varying in intensity 
and thickness, Until the theory treats the 
case of light variable winds, ter- 
rain, and strong but variable stability it will 
have little applicability to atmospheric 
pollution. 

9 most of the theoretical and ex- 


for the air pollution problems of current in- 
terest, those of cities, industrial complexes, 
and even megalopolises, it is necessary to 
deal with multiple sources or area sources 
with intensities varying in space and time. 
Some small starts have been made in in- 
vestigating this type of source. One of its 
special characteristics is the fact that for 
area sources one is interested not only in 
the concentrations of pollutants at a dis- 
tance, but more particularly at points with- 
in the source area. 

A third complication is the fact that the 
pollutants undergo changes after they have 


assumed in the theory. 
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been emitted. The effect of gravitational 
settling out of particulates has been taken 
into account in some studies, but I know of 
none which take into consideration the 
chemical and photochemical reactions in 
which the gaseous contaminants participate 
as they diffuse in the atmosphere. For the 
determination of the concentrations of toxic 
substances it is clear that the reactions 
which produce them must be considered. 

To treat simultaneously all these com- 
plications: light and unsteady wind and 
temperature structure, irregular terrain, 
multiple and area sources of variable in- 
tensity, and chemical reactions as the pol- 
lutants diffuse, is indeed a forbidding pros- 
pect, and it is not surprising or blameworthy 
that the investigators until now have not 
faced it. But before we can say that we 
know how to predict the pollution intensities 
we will have to do so. 

Finally, with. respect to the problems of 
diffusion air pollution, we must have studies 
of the ways in which pollutants are removed 
from the atmosphere (apart from the ab- 
sorption in our lungs and other tissues), 
and the rate at which they go on. While 
diffusion continuously dilutes the concen- 
tration of contaminants, there must be 
processes which finally remove them; other- 
wise the background level of pollution of 
“pure” air would gradually rise. We do not 
actually know to what extent the back- 
ground of particulate and gaseous contami- 
nants 1s increasing, except possibly with re- 
spect to carbon dioxide. It would be very 
desirable to establish benchmark average 
values in places remote from sources for use 
in the future to determine at what rate the 
background levels are changing, if any. And 
it would be very desirable that the mecha- 
nisms of atmospheric cleansing be studied. 

What is the value of this increased knowl- 
edge of the real processes of diffusion, trans- 
formation, and removal of pollutants in the 
atmosphere? The knowledge itself will not 
reduce the concentration of pollutants, of 
course, nor do I think that it will point to 
ways of altering the diffusion or removal 
process once the pollutants are in the at- 
mosphere. I have on occasion examined 
various proposals for weather modification to 
accomplish these purposes in Los Angeles, 
and besides undesirable side effects the pro- 
cedures proposed would require tremendous 
expenditures of energy, comparable with all 
the power produced in the United States. 
What the understanding I am advocating 
will do is enable the estimation of the ef- 


fects of control measures introduced to re- 
duce or eliminate sources. To know how 
dangerous the untrammeled growth of 8 
ulation and industrialization may be, 8 
desirable any particular control measure 
may be, we must be able to make these 
estimates. The greater the danger, or the 
more expensive the control measure, the 
more worthwhile it is to have the meteoro- 
logical knowledge which enables us to esti- 
mate their effects. 
TWO VISIONS OF THE FUTURE 


8 8 apa . about the 

É my 

ball I see alternately two . — or tbe 

future—let us say the year 2064, one pessi- 

mistic and disheartening, the other opti- 

mistic, hopeful, and probably unrealistic. 
The pessimistic view is that in the course 


and in the developing countries where there 
is so much need for it, the amount of waste 
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poured into the atmosphere by these activi- 
ties will far exceed its capacity to diffuse and 
to remove it, and the atmosphere will grow 
progressively more polluted until, a century 
from now, it is too toxic to permit human 
life. All civilization will pass away, not from 
a sudden cataclysm, but from the gradual 
suffocation by its own effluents. 

Such a prospect is not pleasant to face, 
and so we shall not face it and do something 
about it, but instead will let it creep up on 
us, and only when it has progressed to the 
point where it will be extremely difficult and 
expensive to take any steps to combat it will 
the public be aroused to demand that some- 
thing be done. And even then people will be 
unwilling to have any of their own activities 
curtailed or to have their own taxes increased 
to pay for the effort to prevent the disaster. 
Mankind will sink into its smoggy doom 
through inertia and irresponsibility. 

The prospect is unpleasant for me to face 
as well, and while I am prepared to say to 
you 100 years from now “I told you s.“ I 
turn hastily to the more pleasant prospect 
of my other vision. 

This view of the future is based on the 
unlikely premise that humans will at some 
time in the near future take stock of their 
relationship to the natural resources on 
which the very existence of human life and 
civilization is based. When the human 
species was young there was no need for con- 
cern: the resources available seemed bound- 
less, and the only problem was to find ways 
to exploit them. As human population in- 
creases exponentially and as the per capita 
utilization of resources goes up even more 
rapidly, it becomes evident that there are 
bounds to the supply, not only of raw ma- 
terials for luxuries but of food for Hfe's very 
sustenance. While the increasing demand 
for food places other requirements on mete- 
orologists, in terms of climate control, it does 
not threaten the air resources the way the 
power demands do if they are to be satisfied 
by combustion of fossil fuels. 

To illustrate the consequences of unre- 
stricted use of fossil fuels, just imagine the 
smog which would accumulate in the atmos- 
phere if every one of the 800 million Chinese 
drove a gasoline-powered automobile, as 
every Los Angeleno does. And, of course, as 
the living standards of the developing coun- 
tries rise, we may well expect that all Chi- 
nese, Indians, Africans, etc., will demand to 
have the same freedom of mobility that we 
Americans have. 

I do not believe that it will be possible to 
devise controls for internal combustion en- 
gines which will reduce the noxious effluents 
adequately. What is required is a radical 
new approach to the problem of motive power 
for transportation, and my optimistic hope 
is that humanity will recognize the need and 
take the drastic steps required before it is 
too late. 

A conceivable alternative, for instance, 
might be an electric powered automobile. 
Thus one can visualize a battery pack of the 
size of the gasoline tank in present auto- 
mobiles, such that a single charge would 
provide adequate power to propel a car 
at reasonable speeds, say up to 60 
miles per hour, for a distance com- 
parable to that which a tankful of gaso- 
line presently carries a car. One would be 


then be equivalent to the gasoline or diesel 
automobile, and if the premise of adequate 
power and speed were satisfied the users 
would be too. And from the pollution stand- 
point the burning of fossil (or nuclear) fuel 
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would be carried out in centralized electric 
generating plants located away from popu- 
lated sections and operated under optimum 
conditions of combustion efficiency and ef- 
fluent control so that the pollution would 
be minimized both as to amount and effect, 

That this concept is unduly opimistic is 
seen when one considers the problems which 
would arise from the change from gasoline 
to electric automobiles. A complete re- 
organization of industry would be required. 
Not alone the manufacturers of engines and 
parts and the refiners of gasoline, but also 
the distributors of the fuel. Gasoline re- 
fineries; tank trucks, storage facilities, gas 
Pumps—all the aspects of the distribution 
of gasoline would be obsolete, and the manu- 
facturers of these facilities would have to 
turn to other products. If the change could 
be carried out slowly and progressively there 
might be a chance of its taking hold with- 
out overall planning and direction—perhaps 
imposition. But it ls a chicken-and-the-egg 
matter: no one would buy the envisaged 
electric car unless he were assured that 
wherever he went he could get the battery 
Pack exchanged; no one would stock the 
battery packs and set up the recharging fa- 
cilities unless he were sure there will be a 
reasonable demand for them; no manufac- 
turer will make the packs, or for that matter 
the cars, until he is sure that people are 
ready to buy them; and most fundamental 
of all, no one will invest in the development 
of the battery pack or the car in the face 
of the very small likelihood that the whole 
automotive industry will be revolutionized 
thereby. 

The only hope Is for the people as a whole, 
through their government, to force the issue. 
Faced by the prospect, however distant, of 
annihilation of the population by smog, they 
could require the development of a smog- 
Tree automobile and the systematic reorgani- 
Zation of industry for its manufacture and 
servicing. The reorganization would have to 
be carried out in ways which would minimize 
unemployment or sudden dislocations for the 
labor force as well as protect the interests of 
the owners of existing plants and facilities. 
But the interests of the whole population as 
consumers of our air resource should take 
Priority, and if this consideration would be- 
come policy all others would fall into place. 

Speaking of the interests of individual 
Manufacturers versus public interest, I am 
reminded of an example which shows that 
the industrialists do not necessarily know 
where their true interests lie. When the 
Los Angeles Air Pollution Control District 
Was created one of its first actions was to 
adopt a rule which in effect required chemi- 
cal plants, including oil refineries, to recover 
Sulfur gases (HLS, SO,) previously emitted 
from their stacks. The industries objected 
at first, but when they complied they found 
that for most of them the sale of the sulfur 
thus recovered more than paid for the proc- 
ess of its removal from the emitted gases. 

This example, to me, raises the question 
Whether our whole economic operation, 
based as it is on what I would call the prin- 


ciple of irretrievable consumption, should 


not be restudied. As I indicated earlier, we 
are becoming aware of the limits of our nat- 
ural resources, Yet we continue to scrap 
and bury metals and mine ores of lower and 
lower yield, to burn or bury paper and grind 
our remaining forests into pulp, to wash 
our waste water and sewage into the sea, and 
Seek sources of fresh water and fertilizer. 
As the resources become scarcer and more 
expensive the relative costs of reclamation 
will doubtless at some time make the recov- 
ery and reuse of our waste products econom- 
ically desirable. Perhaps already now, if 
other values were counted, such as the es- 
thetic values of forests and the unesthetic 
Offénsiveness of scrap heaps of old cars, it 
might be worth undertaking the grinding of 
the tons of paper each of us discards into 
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pulp for reuse, and the reclamation and 
reuse of the metal scrap which our civiliza- 
tion produces in such abundance. If we 
start now, perhaps we can, by 2064, look for- 
ward to a balanced use of our natural re- 
sources, with minimal dissipation of. them. 
At least, hopefully, by 2064, we can look 
forward to the cessation of the use of our 
air resources as the receptacle for the wastes 
of civilization. And not by the elimination 
of civilization itself. The aggressive pursuit 
of understanding of the relation of diffusion 
and atr pollution will doubtless contribute 
to our ability to deal with the problem before 
it is too late. I am sure that the contribu- 
tions at this conference will constitute im- 
portant steps toward this understanding. 


Public Law 480 Program and 


Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, title IV 
of Public Law 480, as amended in 1963, 
enables us to sell our farm products on 
long-term dollar credit to private citizens 
or organizations in eligible countries that 
are showing marked improvement. I was 
pleased to note that our recent agree- 
ment with Spain will result in a perma- 
nently larger market for our farm prod- 
ucts. The Spanish farm product cooper- 
atives, in addition to the $35 million 
credit purchase, which will be repaid in 
dollars in 10 annual installments, also 
has agreed to buy commercially during 
the next 3 years a minimum of about 
$18 million worth of U.S. feed grains, 
plus an additional $7.4 million worth 
from free world sources, including the 
United States. The co-ops also plan to 
buy substantial amounts of U.S. soybean 
meal and other feed ingredients, live 
cattle, and supplies and equipment. This 
is the type of contract we like to see and 
I am sure our friends from Spain did not 
feel we were discriminating against them 
because we asked them to pay in dollars. 

Now let us examine another Public 
Law 480 program regarding the purchase 
of $4.5 million worth of petroleum under 
the barter program. The following letter 
shows that $4.5 million of Commodity 
Credit Corporation commodities were 
sold to fund a Tunisian debt and the 
money was used to buy oil from the 
government-owned British petroleum, 
rather than American companies, which, 
since 1957, have financed Tunisia’s oil 
product and crude oil needs. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., September 15, 1965. 

Hon. ROBERT H. MICHEL, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Attention: Mr. James Cromwell, Administra- 
tive Assistant 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MICHEL: This is in 
reply to tħe telephone request of August 
16, 1965, of Mr. Cromwell, your administra- 
tive assistant, for information regarding the 
Tunisia PAR H-024-01 for $45 million 
worth of petroleum under the barter pro- 
gram. 
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We are informed by our mission in Tuni- 
sia that before AID funds were made avail- 
able to Tunisia, the Government of Tunisia 
found it necessary to establish a source 
for a long-term supply of crude oll. Tunisia 
requested prices and credit terms from 10 
suppliers, 6 of which submitted offers. Five 
US. firms were solicited and three of them 
submitted offers, 

British Petroleum offered the lowest price 
as well as the most favorable credit terms 
and its offer was accepted by the Tunisian 
Government. The pending barter arrange- 
ment will cover less than 20 percent of the 
total quantity involved. 

Since the contract with British Petroleum 
did result from competition, our mission in 
Tunisia recommended and the Agency ap- 
proved, the conversion of a portion of the 
contract to AID financing under barter. 
An appropriate discount from the price 
quoted on a credit basis will be required. 

If we can be of further assistance to you, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. GIBBONS, 
Director, Congressional Liaison. 


Mr. Speaker, the background of the 
Tunisian situation is quite interesting. 
According to Mr. Raymond Ioanes, vice 
president of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the economic counselor of the 
Embassy of Tunisia called at the CCC of- 
fice and asked whether CCC would be 
prepared to absorb about one half of 
what it considers to be the prevailing bar- 
ter cost. The counselor was reminded 
that under the previous procurements, 
Tunisia has absorbed all the costs and 
obviously was proud to make public this 
information. The counselor advised 
the CCC that his Government was not 
prepared to do that again and wanted on 
the gravy train. 

According to Mr. Ioanes: 

CCC would not wish to be put in the posi- 
tion of discriminating against the Govern- 
ment of Tunisia by refusing to absorb a bar- 
ter cost, when in other instances CCC is pre- 
pared to absorb such cost. 


Well, Mr. Speaker, we certainly do not 
want to be guilty of discrimination, but 
it is indeed unfortunate that U.S. oil 
companies wili lose the business because 
of our generosity to Tunisia. 

It would be most interesting I am sure 
if we could extract from the State De- 
partment an exact financial accounting 
of this entire transaction and all other 
data that will give us a clue as to why 
American companies were discriminated 
against. 


The MOL Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who pressed this administration very 
hard for an immediate approval of the 
MOL program, I read with great interest 
a recent story in the Space Daily on the 
efforts of those who are trying to under- 
mine the program. Since the progam is 
designed to protect the security of our 
Nation, it is hard to believe that there 


f 
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are some who, for a selfish reason, would 


should be brought to the attention of all 
the American people. 
The story follows: 
THERE Axe STULL WovLp-Be MOL ASSASSINS 
(AN ANALYSIS) 


The true greatness of MOL's victory may 
be many months or years in the 


Dyna Soar many years ago. 

Its strongest opponents still cannot believe 
that the first phase of the program's de- 
velopment has been put into the hands of 
Air Force. Those that have accepted that 
much of MOL’s being are shifting their posi- 
tion to one of sniping and attrition which 


ASA. 
How these men can be so certain of what 
are doing and saying when the whole 


form of space, some can say it can wait un- 
til we find peace or disarmament; and not 
enough that theorists within the Defense 
hn alana sn EDE SU DOIE OaE a S 


But our concern is with competitiveness. 


that it is at least a partner to its time it must 
grow just as its booster the Titan III grew 
when its predecessors became inadequate. 
It must develop rendezvous and docking ca- 
pabilities and this the Air Force intends to 
do (Space Daily, Oct. 20). It must develop 
realistic maneuverable space shuttle vehicle 
systems on a time scale that will allow op- 
timum integration for operational systems 
and this the Alr Force intends to do (Space 
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Daily, Sept. 20). But the assassins would 
not permit this to happen and this is where 
their cries for limitations and restrictions 
will be most detrimental. 

An example of the warnings of the pos- 
sible dangers of the MOL program is to be 
found in the latest issue of Sclence, the 
magazine of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 

In an editorial Luther J. Carter explains 
that “Much of the (military space) spending 
has not been known military re- 
quirements, but for the development of a 
broad base of technology as msurance against 
an uncertain future. For example, develop- 
ment of the Titan III. which as the Air 
Force’s workhorse booster will put MOL into 
orbit, was begun several years ago even 
though there was no specific mission for 
it." (Titan III's development was under- 
taken to provide the Dyna Soar with an 
orbital capability instead of the suborbital 
capabilities of the Titan H. Besides, even 
then MOL was MODS, MOSS, Blue Gemini 
and other designations for a DOD space sta- 
tion were in active planning as a payload.) 

Carter also explained that: “Civilian con- 
trol of the military space program also can 
be exercised at higher levels in the admin- 
istrative structure. Vice President Hum- 
PHREY, as chairman of the Space Council 
and at least nominally an important adviser 
to the President on space matters, is not 
likely to take a romantic view of Air Force 
space proposals. Though they favor MOL, 

if 


for any such tendency.” (So are some mem- 
bers of the Senate committee.) 

Before leaving the attack Carter moved out 
with a recognized and well-used but less than 
objective analysis of the bulk of the space 
community as biased observers when he said: 
“The Air Force has allies in the aerospace in- 
dustry, the trade press, and the Air Force 
Association who strive to keep before the 
public visions of outer space combat.” (Car- 
ter should have mentioned that all three of 
the Air Force allies are also equal allies of 
the NASA.) Then, just in case you have 
not yet become aware that to accede to a 
possible need of a manned military space 
posture is to be on the outs, Carter further 
explains that “Some Members of Congress, 
mel Barry Goldwater, when he was 
there, have tried to keep these same visions 
alive, but without much success.” 


Willing To Serve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, my grati- 
fication and pleasure upon receiving the 
following letter prompted me to submit 
it to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the 
edification of whomever may read it. 

It was written by Mr. Eric Richstein 
who served as an intern on my staff this 
past summer. He has now returned to 
Lindsborg, Kans., where he is continuing 
his studies in his junior year at Bethany 
College. 

Eric has traveled extensively and has 
lived abroad wherever the career of his 
father has taken his family. His father 
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is Lt. Col. A. R. Richstein, an attorney 
currently attending the National War 
College. Observing the mores and be- 
ing involved in the educational struc- 
tures of various countries, I am sure, has 
broadened Eric’s perspective and under- 
standing. 

In light of the pragmatism and cyni- 
cism prevalent in the minds of so many 
of our youth today, it is indeed a grand 
experience to read the words of this 
young man who sincerely believes in 
the ideals of our democratic society. 
Though his steps are yet uncertain, he is 
eager to comprehend and willing to 
serve the needs of his nation. 

The letter follows: 

BEPTEMBER 2, 1965. 

Dear Mrs. Kxr Lr: Permit me to take this 
opportunity to thank you for a lovely lunch- 
eon. It is not often that I am charmed by 


distinguish: 

York. I feel honored 

My experiences in your office have been 
both challenging and exciting. As I re- 
ported to work several weeks ago, I carried 
with me only a precursory knowledge of what 
to expect and that you would expect of me. 
I am cértain that at times, I must have 
caused more chaos than I heleped to al- 


vise me, and finally overcoming that feeling 
of awe that accompanies one constantly 
walking in the shadow of greatness, I man- 
aged to survive. I began to gain some per- 
spective of my situation. 

Most valuable to me as I leave here are the 
impressions that I will carry with me, Im- 
pressions of you, of the office, of Congress, 
of Government. It is difficult for me to un- 
derstand how every 2 years one could per- 
severe the rigors of campaigning, the phys- 
ical strain would certainly be enough to 
eliminate many. It is certainly no way to 
amass a fortune, the hours are ghastly, the 
obligations are many, As you yourself 
stated, when speaking of a fellow Member, it 
must take a particularly devoted person, “one 
who loves his fellowman” dearly. 

In closing, let me try to finish the analogy 
that I began over lunch. I related my excite- 


being in the midst of it all, where the news 
the laws are formulated, and the 
our country is decided. This ex- 
perience is one that I will not allow myself 


Sincerely yours, 
ERIC, 
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An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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Life in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House two more articles 
by Henry J. Taylor, the well-known 
columnist, who is writing his observa- 
tions as he travels through the captive 
nations of Eastern Europe. The com- 
ments Mr. Taylor makes on life in Hun- 
gary are certainly deserving of serious 
study by the Department of State policy- 
makers as well: 

SATELLITE NATIONS BESET BY TRIPLE WOES 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

BUDAPEST. -H workers are telling 
this story: “It's impossible to do anything 
Tight. If you arrive 5 minutes early you are 
a saboteur. If you arrive 5 minutes late you 
are betraying socialism. If you arrive on 


They repeat it quietly to all who will lis- 

ten, but there is hot thunder in their 
whisper. 
Peasants, in turn, have their story about 
the farmer who shouts as he beats the cart 
horse; “Pull, beast, this wagon belongs to 
you.” 

Intellectuals here, and some are superb, 
add a third famous story: 

A professor went into a Budapest store to 
buy some tea. 

“Russian or Chinese?” the storekeeper 
asked. 


“Make it coffee instead,” the professor 
said. 


The macabre plight of the satellite people 
is not one dominant feature, the standard 
of living, or the secret police, or any other 
one thing. The plight is a morass and each 
of the above three fables touches a side of 
it—the frustration in one’s working life, the 
unnaturalness in agricultural planning, and 
the contamination of free thought. 

Incentive programs, bonuses for more 
work, etc., are being introduced. But much 
of the editorial comment and growing specu- 
lation in our country about what this means 
seems far—very far—off the mark here. 

When in America we interpret such inno- 
vations as a crack in the dike, a shift toward 
the working life and attitudes of the free 
World, you get no such impression here. 

The new features are merely mechanical 
adjustments in the same machine. 
haye no more to do with capitalism and free 
en than a change the warden might 
make at Sing Sing Prison. 

If brooms are manufactured in the prison 


put. But it remains Sing Sing, the inmates 
are still not going any place, and they can 
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still be put instantly into solitary confine- 
ment. Their rights remain as limited and 
circumscribed as ever. The warden's con- 
trol is as complete as ever. 

And so it is with the new incentives here. 
They get lost in the system as a whole. 

For example, topic No. 1 throughout the 
satellite countries is the housing shortage. 
Here it is immense. Yet the Red govern- 
ment twists the problem into a device for 
party entrenchment and surer controls. 

A directive requires that when a young 
couple marries they must moye in with the 
parents of the bride or groom. It doesn’t 
matter whether the parents have space for 
them or not. Couples can list their names 
for an apartment. Bue the apartments are 
given to party favorites, police informers (a 
big incentive to be an informer), those who 
pay petty graft into the bureaucracy, or 
people who have a good record for not going 
to church. A block warden often stands at à 
church door checking those who attend. 

After several years you may be assigned 
an apartment. But you first must pay 3 
deposit averaging about one year’s wages be- 
fore you're allowed to move. Then you be- 
come & housed person. And that’s that. 
There's slight hope you may ever be able to 
move again as your family grows or your 
pay increases. This is an incentive system? 

Odd achievements turn up nevertheless. 
For example, ex 40-miles-per- 
hour hydrofoil pleasure boats skim the 
Danube to Vienna and back three times a 
week. Hungary is delivering Norway (a ship- 
building nation) sixteen 1,500-ton river ships 
of advanced design and at a low cost. 

The precision instrument output is on a 
par with that of the Soviet Union, where the 
product is very good indeed, Hungary sup- 
plied most of the instrumentation for 
Russia’s uranium development in Czechoslo- 
vakia, now largely idle for reasons I couldn't 
discover either there or here. 


highly prized throughout 
some of the optical output, the crystal work, 
and the distinctive glass. The famous horse- 


England, Italy and France. 

But with these specialties the atmosphere 
of triumph ends and the system greets the 
people with eyes as cold as black beads. 


Sovier Unton Is DRAIN on SATELLITE GOODS 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 


BABOLNA, Huncary—aA state farm and 
technical college here, which specializes in 
poultry, summarizes the satellite agricultural 
mess 


I'm surrounded by some visiting Czechs, 
Bulgarians, Poles, and Mongolians, and this 
Tagbag assortment of Junior commissars has 
had no little success in making me feel like 
a boll weevil. 

Hungarian chickens have always been good, 
and even famous, but surely these satelliteers 
already knew why the Hungarians get so few. 

They are siphoned off to the Soviet Union. 

Beyond this satellite foodstuffs siphoning, 
which parallels the drainage of other goods, 
the key to the agricultural mess is the arti- 
ficial, political industrialization. 

As in Tito’s normally argicultural Yugo- 

via, most giant new factories built repre- 


sent no true organic growth. They 
sent, instead, chiefly the Communist prin- 
ciple that industrial workers are easier to 
organize and control than farmers and, 
therefore, you must have them. 

Thus, tens of thousands of farmworkers 
are taken from the fields and put in cities 
where they remain largely jobless. 

A brilliant neon red star with its slogan, 
"Tivio Tito“ — Long Live Tito"—blazes atop 
the misfit plants throughout Yugoslavia. 
But what about the welfare of the people? 

Traditionally, Yugoslavia has been a large 
wheat exporter. Now, for the past several 


Tito has depended chiefly on hundreds of 
millions of bushels of U.S. wheat—alas, free. 
Czechoslovakia, too, lived well on her own 
foodstuffs. Her ham, grape and hops spe- 
cialties, too, are world famous. Today, 
Czechoslovakia imports lowest grade Polish 


for the 


Some observers in our country see the 
satellites’ widely reported introduction of 
various incentives as smacking of free enter- 
prise, and as a shift away from Com- 
munist control—and even as a shift away 
from Moscow. 

It certainly does not look like that to me. 

Poland—which is flat on her agricultural 
back—decollectivized its farms in 1957. They 
are 85-percent privately owned. The Com- 
munist redtape, the defeatism of farmers 
and industrial workers alike, and the erosion 
of the human spirit of endeavor remains, 

Hungary, in contradictions, blamed private 
ownership for ita failures, The little-known 
fact is that Hungary did not collectivize its 
farms until 1960. And agriculture continues 
downhill at toboggan speed. 

About 96 percent of the arable land is in 
3,611 large-scale state farms like the one 
right here. Budapest planners claim the 
country has 58,700 tractors. About the 
closest they would come to confessing a 
problem to me was: “We still have only 
40,000 colonies of bees, the level prewar.” 

One reason for the failures, agricultural 
and otherwise, is that humanity is an orga- 
nism, not a system. What human nature 
protests the many forms of bad results, the 
general effort slows down to a walk. 

It is not enough to talk to people, in- 
doctrinate people or even to 
people; you must satisfy them. And com- 
munism, in spite of all its highly publicized 
twists and turns toward this and what we 
call “incentives,” has long demonstrated it- 
self to be the world’s worst economic hoax, 
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Right-To-Work Baloney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles Dancey has some interesting 
comments in his editorial of September 
24, 1965, in the Peoria Journal Star, re- 
garding the possible Senate filibuster on 
~ repeal of section 14b of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Mr. Dancey feels the entire matter 
is academic and no real good arguments 
exist on either side. Iam sure that Sen- 
ators DRKSEN and FANNIN who are the 
organizers for the planned “extended 
educational debate” will agree with Mr. 
Dancey that certainly those in favor of 
repeal have no logical arguments. Per- 
haps the academic atmosphere will in the 
long run have a desirable effect on the 
voting public. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Dancey editorial at this point: 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, 
Sept. 24, 1965] 


RicHrT-To-Work BALONEY 


The filibuster against congressional inter- 
ference with right-to-work laws leaves us 
unable to work up much excitement. 

Its leader, Senator Evererr DIRKSEN, is 
certainly consistent, and his chief opponents 
are certainly inconsistent, but the whole 
thing is academic in so many ways. 

Drexsen is championing a natural, Ameri- 
can minority right in this case. Curiously, 
the self-styled “liberals” in the Senate who 
have made the most pious howls about the 
sacred rights of minorities express violent 
exception when it comes to that mystic orga- 
nization of people that has a label called 
“union” put on it. 

In such case, they think the majority has a 
sacred right to (1) gerrymander ite own 
selected jurisdiction; (2) impose majority 
will on the minority of workers taken into it; 
and (3) force said minority to financially 
support the majority. 

It is a strange exception for breast-beating 
liberals to take to the principles they so often 
proclaim, but this is one area in which they 
come down to earth as hard realists in the 
pretty earthy business of politics, for most 
of them rely rather substantially on unions 
for financial support. 

Thus they are fighting to make sure that 
the minority in some cases continues to be 
forced to contribute financially to their cam- 
paigns, because that’s where some of the cash 
comes from. 

This will be denied. It is against the law 
for these tax-free union funds to be used for 

tical purposes. However, we well remem- 
Ss group of union chiefs and their liberal 
supporters in Congress in a labor committee 
hearing guffaw joyously at the biggest joke 
in the hearing; i.e., when the president of the 
AFL-CIO announced that they do not engage 
in politics but do spend a good deal of money 
for education purposes, 

That's the gimmick by which the law is 
laughed at with the connivance of labor and 
government—"education” consisting of edu- 
cating people on who to vote for and who to 
vote against. That's nonpolitical. 

This kind of crude practicality that scoffs 
at ethics and morals as it spreads to all seg- 
ments of our society is the one that may 
some day bring us all down. 

And that flavor exists in the whole debate, 
unhappily, in another way, and this is why 
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we can’t get too excited about the issue 
itself. 

In terms of the actual results, we have 
been unable to find any significant result, in 
fact, produced by right-to-work laws or their 
absence. In terms of anything of emotion 
and political argument, in what actually hap- 
pens to people, we can't find that the laws 
have any real effect. 

It seems like a make-believe argument 
over an idea that has been built up on both 
sides as if it were the end of the world, when 
it simply isn’t. 

And that is another characteristic of our 
times. 

There are a lot of folks making $20,000 to 
$80,000 a year to represent various interests 
at the national level, and both sides must 
manage to cook up s major crisis, and make 
it seem like a life-or-death matter to their 

ve memberships be it the National 
Chamber of Commerce or the AFL-CIO or 
any of a host of others. 

Otherwise, some folks might begin to 
grumble and wonder just what they are pay- 
ing out those fat salaries for. 

We can’t help but be cynical on this one. 
We've seen too many such phony issues. 

We think the real issue is to give these 
high salary representatives a chance to prove 
how needed they are. Things on that front 
have been too quiet. 

That's the real push behind it all. 

C. L. Dancer. 


The L.B.J.’s and Beautification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is real 
interesting to learn through the Wash- 
ington Daily News of September 24, 1965, 
and its columnist, Don Maclean, that the 
Lyndon B. Johnson television and radio 
setup in Austin, Tex., otherwise known 
as the Texas Broadcasting Co., is not at 
all squeamish about cluttering up a high- 
way with billboard advertising. 

It is to be regretted that the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD cannot reproduce the pic- 
ture carried in Maclean’s column show- 
ing the huge billboard, to be found on 
Route 290, near Austin, advertising sta- 
tion KTBC, the most valuable television- 
radio facility owned by the Johnson 
family. 

Meanwhile, the Johnson arm-twisting 
technique is being worked overtime in 
Congress to appropriate millions of dol- 
lars to promote beautification of the Na- 
tion's highways. Once again it is clear 
that the Johnsons are resorting to the 
old gimmick of telling the rest of the 
country—‘do not do as we do, but do as 
we say.” 

The column in the Washington Daily 
News by Don Maclean follows: 

Yesterday, in a roundabout fashion, an 
interesting picture came my way. It shows 
a billboard advertising television station 
KTBC, of Austin, Tex. Now, the thing that’s 
interesting about that is this: KTBC is 
owned by the Texas Broadcasting Co., which 
is operated, in trust, for LB. J. and Lady 
Bird. Of course, as we all know, Lady Bird 
is one of the prime movers behind the high- 
way beautification plan which would elmi- 
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nate unsightly billboards. They conceal the 
natural beauty of the land along our high- 
ways. At any rate, I got the picture and 
the whole thing sounded like a funny note 
to the news. But wait. 

My question to the source that gave me 
the picture was, “Exactly where is this bill- 
board? What highway, etc? Is it still 
there? Maybe ft was taken down years ago.” 
My source didn’t know. The next step was 
to examine the picture carefully. Look at 
it. Perhaps you can see that underneath 
the KTBC sign is another billboard adver- 
tising the Gage Furniture Co., in a place 
called Cameron Village. I telephoned the 
Gage Furniture Co., which, it turned out, is 
located in a suburb of Austin. The folks 
there were most helpful. 

The girl who answered the telephone said 
that the Gage Co. had several billboards 
around, but the lighted one, with the KTBC 
billboard on top, was located on Route 290, 
near Austin. But here's Mr. Gage himself. 
she said, ask him.” Mr. Gage said that, 
“Yes, KTBC'’s sign and our sign are both out 
there, on Route 290 west.” I asked him 
when he saw the KTBO sign last, thinking 
it might have been taken down suddenly. 
He said, “I don't think so. I belleve I saw 
them both last Sunday.” 

I couldn't find anyone willing to testify 
that this particular stretch of Texas is 
beautiful, so we don’t really know if the bill- 
board is covering up any scenic wonder. 
Perhaps it isn't even one of the billboards 
that should be torn down, I don’t know. 
The billboard is in a section called Oak Hill, 
That certainly sounds pretty. 


Economist Sets Fatal Date 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Arthur R. Upgren, professor of eco- 
nomics at Macalaster College, St. Paul, 
Minn., delivered a talk in San Francisco 
on September 21 which was reported by 
Sidney P. Allen, financial editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

Dr. Upgren advanced a very unusual 
and alarming conclusion about our eco- 
nomic situation. 

Mr. Allen’s report follows: 

Economist SETS THE FATAL DATE 
(By Sidney P. Allen) 

On November 18, 1970, the United States 
is slated to “go busted,” Dr. Arthur R, Upgren 
said here yesterday. 

Ordinarily such soothsaying should be dis- 
missed as utter nonsense, and the soothsayer 
dismissed as a crackpot. But Dr. Upgren, 
who is professor of economics at Macalaster 
College, St. Paul, Minn. hasn't lost his mind. 
Not at all. 

The hardheaded economist is simply em- 
ploying the obvious strategem for attention- 
getting: "You have to preach about Hell, not 
Heaven, to get their ears.” 

He is not, however, simply indulging in 
basic untruths to gain his own ends. He is 
just projecting the trend line of liquidity of 
all banks in the Nation. It is the ratio of 
all cash and reserves plus all U.S. securities 
to total bank deposits. 

That liquidity ratio, he figures, was 83 
percent at the end of 1945, was down below 
36 percent last November 25, and at that 
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rate of decline will be down to 23 percent, 
which he says is the “bust point,” on that 
day in 1970. It's 23 skidoo, you might say. 

Of course, it’s not absolutely necessary 
that the liquidity trend line continue un- 
broken. In fact, the good doctor is quite 
Sure the fatal date can be deferred, and he 
has written extensively about ways to cor- 
rect both national and international eco- 
nomic problems of liquidity. 

Domestically, he says, one obvious answer 
is branch banking—Just like you have in Cal- 
ffornia, England, he recalls, hasn't had a 
bank failure since the 1890's—thanks in good 
part to the branch banking system. 

But 32 States in the United States have 
laws against branch banking. This despite 
the fact that the record shows, for example, 
that 82 percent of the 625 banks chartered 
in Montana have folded, that 72 percent of 
those chartered for Minnesota have gone 
“bust.” 

He reminds that there were 30,100 banks in 
the United States in 1930, but now there are 
ust 15,000. 

“Apparently we'd rather have em go 
busted than let em branch,” says he. 

Dr. Upgren will talk about some of these 
matters today before the Life Underwriters 
Association luncheon. He will, undoubted- 
ly, adapt his remarks to the new significance 
of life insurance. 

For as liquidity declines, and as the in- 
dividual gets older, cash value life insurance, 
the rising earning power of money, take on 
greater personal importance. As a senior 
citizen himself, Dr. Upgren appreciates the 
point. 


Computers and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker on Sep- 
tember 22, 1965, our distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania, WILLIAM S. 
Moorueap, addressed the 10th anniver- 
sary banquet of the Univac Users Asso- 
ciation, in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Speaking to this group he discussed 
the use of computers by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the need for coordination 
of automatic data processing manage- 
ment on a Government-wide basis. As a 
ranking majority member on the Gov- 
ernment Activities Subcommittee, he has 
studied this matter thoroughly and has 
done much to perfect legislation recently 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives which would bring about a more 
efficient, businesslike management of 
our Government ADP equipment. 

His address, which reflects the findings 
of the committee, follows: 

Today, men stand in awe—and even in 
fear—of the great computing machines 
which can do so much. 

We know our own frailties, the great ma- 
chines appear to have none. 

We hear people wondering about the rela- 
tionship of man and the machine—who is 
Master, who is servant? Is it the infallible 
machine or the only too failible man? 

Some lines that the great poet laureate, 
3 Mansfield, wrote may help us decide. 


“Man consists of body, mind, and imagina- 
tion. His body is faulty his mind untrust- 
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worthy, but his imagination has made him 
remarkable.” 

The story of the great mathematician, 
Karl Frederick Gauss, illustrates this precept, 
In the year 1809 his imagination led him to 
develop the formula for computing the 
orbits of the planets in the solar system. 
Subsequently, he spent 20 years computing 
the orbits of the various planets. His great- 
ness depends not upon his 20 years of com- 
putations, but upon his one remarkable 
formula, Today, Gauss’ 20 years of computa- 
tions could be accomplished in less than a 
week on a modern computer. Imagine to 
what greater heights the imagination of this 
great mathematician might have soared had 
he had a computer to do his unimaginative 
work of calculation. 

So tonight, I stand not so much in awe 
of your machines, but in awe of you who use 
the machines. I stand in awe of you who 
have the imagination to devise the input and 
who have the imagination to use the output 
of these great machines. 

The first all-electronic computer was con- 
structed during World War II and delivered 
to the Army Ordnance Corps in 1945. 
Univac I, the first computer with general 
data processing capability, was installed at 
the Bureau of the Census in 1951. In 1954, 
there were 10 computer systems in operation 
within the Federal Government. By 1962, 
the number had increased to 1,000. There 
are now at least 2,000, 

Today, your U.S. Government is the largest 
user of computing machines in the entire 
world. Your 10 years of experience in the 
use of these machines can be of inestimable 
value to your Government in the two prob- 
lems which I would like to discuss with you 
tonight: (1) managing the use of these 
machines in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical manner and (2) realizing the max- 
imum benefit from their use. 

Under the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the duty of “studying the opera- 
tion of Government activities at all levels 
with a view to determining its economy and 
efficiency” is assigned to the Government 
Operations Committee on which I serve. 
With respect to automatic data processing, 
this duty is specifically assigned to the 
Brooks Subcommittee on Government 
Activities. 

For several years this subcommittee, on 
which I am the ranking majority member, 
has been concerned about the deficiencies in 
the manner in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has been acquiring and using ADP 
equipment. 

In 1963 Congressman Brooxs, of Texas, 
chairman of the subcommittee, introduced 
legislation to make it possible for those 
agencies in Government with ADP manage- 
ment responsibilities to do a better job. 
This bill was passed by the House but no 
action was taken by the Senate and it died 
at the end of the 88th Congress. 

Soon after the 89th Congress convened in 
January this year, this legislation was rein- 
troduced. Comprehensive hearings were 
held, the testimony evaluated, and a bill, 
H.R. 4845, was reported to the House of 
Representatives in July. A few weeks ago, 
the House of Representatives unanimously 
approved this measure and there is still time 
for action in the Senate although I per- 
sonally do not expect action until the next 
session of Congress. 

Under provisions of this bill, the General 
Services Administration, which presently has 
governmentwide responsibilities for the pro- 
curement of common use items for the civil 
agencies of Government, is extended au- 
thority to coordinatee ADP management on 
a governmentwide basis. The GSA, is not 
given arbitrary or dictatorial powers. But, 
operating under the policy and fiscal control 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent, GSA would coordinate those aspects of 
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ADP management which extend beyond the 
confines of any particular agency and develop 
the information the Bureau of the Budget 
and other Federal officials need for policy 
and decisionmaking purposes. To perform 
this function, this legislation establishes in 
GSA a revolving fund which would have 
three principal purposes. First, it would 
consolidate Government accounting of dis- 
bursements and capital investment in ADP 
so that Federal managers would have this 
information available to them. Second, the 
GSA would use this fiscal Information, plus 
the data obtained from a comprehensive 
governmentwide inventory of ADP which 
would be maintained through the use of a 
data processing system, to increase use of 
equipment the Government now has. 
Third, the revolving fund would be used to 
consolidate Government procurement of 
ADP. 

As ADP users, I believe that you will be 
interested in some of the more pronounced 
problems we have found in Government 
ADP management. To some of you, espe- 
cially those representing the larger organiza- 
tions, some of these problems may sound 
familiar. 

A principal deficiency in present ADP 
acquisition and use is the lack of gov- 
ernmentwide coordination in management. 
Although the selection and the use of equip- 
ment must logically remain within the prov- 
ince of the using agency, certain aspects 
of ADP management require a coordinated 
effort if the Government as a whole is to 
achieve the most efficient acquisition and 
use 


During the recent hearings, we learned 
of a case where the Air Force sold what 
was characterized as an old, obsolete, useless 
ADP system for a thousand dollars. Yet, 
at the same time, the Army was leasing the 
same type of system for approximately 
$50,000—a month. Approximately 18 months 
later, the Army purchased the system for 
about a quarter of a million dollars. We 
could not determine whether the surplus 
system could have been substituted for the 
equipment under lease, but at the time the 
surplus system was sold, no serious attempt 
was made to determine the feasibility of sub- 
stituting the surplus for the leased system. 
As a result, the Government may well have 
lost a valuable option. A possibility was 
ignored which could have saved the taxpayer 
many, many dollars. 

I cite this example not so much in criti- 
cism of the Defense Department but to 
demonstrate the very real need for coordi- 
nation in Government management of such 
equipment. 


During the hearings, we also found that 
the three military services have each de- 
signed and are procuring worldwide inven- 
tory systems using ADP. Yet, design and 
procurement of these three inventory sys- 
tems, according to the Defense Department 
witnesses appearing before the subcommittee, 
were in no way coordinated and are not 
necessarily compatible. 

As a result of this lack of coordination the 
opportunity to save millions of dollars 
through the standardization of these inven- 
tory systems may have been lost. 

The Comptroller General, in approximately 
100 audit reports over the past 7 years has 
given strong documentary support to the 
case for coordinated governmentwide ADP 
management. These GAO reports reveal 
some of the costly deficiencies of trying to 
manage this equipment on an agency-by- 
agency basis. And, from your own profes- 
sional experience, I am sure that you are 
aware of many occasions where organization- 
wide coordination in the management of 
common-use items of equipment or in the 
performance of similar functions has led to 
greater efficiency and economy, 
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Another serious deficiency ts the lack of 
adequate information. I need not empha- 
size to you the paramount need for timely, 
pertinent, accurate information. 

In Government, there is no adequate in- 
formation as to ADP acquisition or use. 
Funds for ADP are scattered throughout the 
Federal Budget and there is no consolidated 
fiscal data on ADP investment, costs or ex- 
penditures. The only governmentwide in- 
formation avallable is in the form of highly 
speculative estimates. As an example, at 
this time, no one can give an estimate of 
total Government ADP expenditures accurate 
within hundreds of millions of dollars with- 
out having the estimate subject to serious 
challenge. 

Through the use of the revolving fund 
provided in our legislation and the compre- 
hensive ADP inventory that would be estab- 
lished, the Government would have the bene- 
fits which logically flow from more adequate 
management information essential to effec- 
tive policy and decisionmaking and manage- 
ment control. 

A low rate of equipment use resulting from 
inadequate Government-wide coordination is 
extremely costly to the taxpayers. The most 
recent inventory of ADP equipment indicates 
that in the period of 1 year, the unused 
ADP capacity in Government has risen from 
600,000 to 640,000 hours. The General Ac- 
counting Office estimates that is worth ap- 
proximately $400 million. Every hour of 
ADP capacity in the hands of the Federal 
Government that can efficiently and effec- 
tively be used must be used. The Govern- 
ment Operations Committee does not sug- 
gest that unused ADP capacity be arbitrarily 
assigned to meet agency requirements. Ex- 
press provisions of our legislation preclude 
such an approach. But, with an annual in- 
vestment of up to $400 million in unused ca- 
pacity, a sum which is approximately one- 
half of 1 percent of the total Federal budget, 
there is a compelling need for prompt and 
efficient action, 

Under the legislation passed by the House, 
the Government's program would be 
vastly improved. With accurate, up-to-date 
information as to equipment availability, 
new Government ADP requirements hope- 
fully could be matched with unused capacity 
80 as to avoid the acquisition of additional 
systems whenever possible. 

There have also been countless occasions 
brought to the attention of the committee 
where, through the exercise of purchase op- 
tions, agencies could have bought equipment 
under lease for sums less than the annual 
payment. There are numerous examples 
where several highly sophisticated systems 
have been located in the same geographical 
area, owned or leased by various agencies, 
the total usage of which has not exceeded 
the capacity of one system. One agency in- 
stalled duplicate systems in the same build- 
ing side by side when the total capacity re- 
quired was less than that of one system. 

During the hearings on this legislation last 
spring, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, a man who by the very nature 
of his personality and his position is not 
given to making unreliable statements, esti- 
mated that savings from this legislation as 
ultimately approved by the Houes of Repre- 
sentatives would amount to approximately a 
quarter of a billion doll&rs annually and 
could be expected to increase each year there- 
after for an indefinite period in the future. 

The importance of efficient and economic 
management of ADP equipment will increase 
in the future because we are now approach- 
ing what many people refer to as the third 
generation of ADP equipment, 

A leading ADP expert describes this com- 
ing generation: “Huge new machines with 
fantastic memories and arithmetical capa- 
cities linked to numerous smaller satellite 
machines and serving literally dozens of 
users simultaneously, are on the horizon at 
even lower cost.” 
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With the arrival of third-generation ADP 
equipment, communications systems will 
link large, fast, high-capacity data process- 
ing systems to offices and laboratories of 
numerous users. These users, instead of ac- 
quiring an ADP system or visiting an ADP 
service center, will feed problems or informa- 
tlon to be processed into the central com- 
puter system over a communications system. 
The user would have installed in his office or 
laboratory an input-output component no 
more conspicuous than commonly used tele- 
type units found in business offices through- 
out the world. The user could either receive 
an immediate response over this unit in- 
stalled in his office or laboratory or the in- 
formation could be accumulated for periodic 
processing, recorded on tape or punched cards 
at the ADP center, or a printed response 
could be prepared at the center and mailed 
or otherwise delivered to him. 

These larger computers are more efficient 
per unit of work. They process information 
faster and have larger processing capacities— 
but they cost more. So, to obtain the efi- 
ciency inherent in these larger new comput- 
ers, they must be kept busy. As a result, 
fewer units of Government or business or 
industry will have sufficient requirements 
for pi capacity to justify sole use 
of individual systems. The potentials of 
the larger computers now in the offing which 
can be integrated with communications Is so 
great that full use of one system's maximum 
capability is sufficient to fit the needs of 
scores of potential users. And, the use of 
the maximum potential of a third-genera- 
tion system under conditions of optimum 
efMficlency can result in a phenomenal reduc- 
tion in ADP costs to individual users. This 
greater potential and lower cost cannot be 
ignored by either Government or business 
or industry. 

But lower cost of acquisition and opera- 
tion Is not the only problem in the field of 
Government and computers. 

At a time when decisions which Govern- 
ment must make can have such a powerful 
impact on the lives of each and every one of 
us and when these decisions must be based 
on an almost infinite number of inter- 
related factors—the question we must ask 
is—is the Government getting the maximum 
benefit from computer technology? With a 
few exceptions the answer is No.“ 

To help to correct this situation, I intro- 
duced yesterday House Joint Resolution 666 
providing for the establishment of an 
agency in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent to be known as the President's Advisory 
Staff on Scientific Information Management. 

The purpose of the resolution is to as- 
semble at the highest level of Government 
an extremely high caliber staff of economists, 
sociologists, mathematicians, and scientists 
to develop decision-aiding systems, for use 
by the Government. 

Such action is n because ever 
since World War II the rapid rate of change, 
the breadth and depth of new knowledge, 
and the complexity and interdependence of 
today’s sociological, technological, econom- 
ical and governmental factors has exceeded 
the normal capacity of the human mind for 
assimilation on a scale equal to the demands 
of this new environment. 

Responsible decisionmakers in Govern- 
ment and in industry need new techniques 
and systems for organizing, storing, retriev- 
ing, integrating, analyzing, and testing the 
multitude of factors upon which a rational 
decision must rest. 

Certain areas of industry and certain areas 
of Government have developed information 
structures and decision-aiding techniques. 
Some of these new techniques make sub- 
stantial use of mathematics and the com- 
puter sciences, mathematical programing, 
mathematical simulation, and econometrics. 

Now is the time to use these techniques 
at the highest level of Government where 
the mass of relevant and important infor- 
mation is the largest, where the complexity 
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of the interrelationships is the greatest and, 
hence, where the decisionmaking is most 
difficult. 


The agency which this resolution would 
establish will give us a start on discovering 
and applying new information management 
techniques to the major unsolved problems 
of our society. 

‘This proposal was first put forward a year 
ago by the then Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
In introducing then such a resolution Mr. 
Humrneer said: 

“Many of the current and impending 
problems of our society will remain insoly- 
able until we discover and adapt informa- 
tion management and decision-alding tech- 
niques which are commensurate with the 
changes which have occurred and will occur 
in our national and international enyiron- 
ment.” 

Mr. Humpnrey found it evident that “we 
have many serious unsolved problems which 
exceed in scope and complexity present in- 
formation management and problem-solving 
structures.” 

Experts say that the human mind has difi- 
culty in considering more than 10 or 20 
factors at the same time in making decisions. 
Yet, the unsolved problems of our society 
may require thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of factors or subfactors to be con- 
sidered. Industry has learned to simulate 
mathematically a given environment. By 
varying the input assumptions or by varying 
subdecisions the decisionmaker can be given 
rational basis on which to make alternative 
decisions. 

It should be emphasized that such de- 
cision-aiding techniques are only to aid 
decisionmakers by providing them with the 
type of information which will, along with 
other factors, including their own judgment 
and experience, assist them in establishing 
sound policies and in making meaningful 
decisions. 

Thus, these modern techniques are con- 
sistent with the processes of democratic gov- 
ernment. The use of them may be necessary 
for the survival of democratic government. 

It is equally important that we efficiently 
manage ADP as we use this equipment to 
manage our other affairs. To Government, 
business, or industry, the waste inherent in 
unused ADP potential and errors in equip- 
ment application or selection will be stag- 
gering. Fortunately, this fantastic equip- 
ment offers in itself the means for its own 
efficient management. Those of us with 
primary responsibilities for the efficiency and 
economy of Government operations are doing 
everything that we can to constantly improve 
the management of the world’s largest user 
of ADP so that Federal operations in this 
area can match the sound businesslike ap- 
proach which the competitive free enterprise 
system requires of ADP users in business and 
industry. 

When I think of the subject of Govern- 
ment and computers—I can only plagiarize 
your program—“The field is growing. The 
present—challenging, the future—exciting.” 


What Cities Are Doing to People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the high 
dramatic outbursts of violence in some 
of our metropolises are receiving a great 
deal of attention in all of our mass media 
communication. A number of newspa- 
per articles have mentioned the fact that 
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these acute problems stem from the frus- 
tration of people who migrated out of 
rural poverty seeking opportunity in the 
city but finding only disillusionment and 
despair. 

It seems to me that the response to 
these tragic situations has been a pre- 
occupation with projects and poverty 
programs in the big cities, where the 
problem has become concentrated and 
explosive. We dare not, however, over- 
look the source of the problem, which is, 
to a great extent, poverty found in rural 
America. 

We must remember that 47 percent of 
the Nation’s poverty is in rural areas, 
even though only one-third of the total 
population lives there. It is always im- 
Portant to know that these people con- 
tinue to migrate to the metropolitan 
areas in great numbers. I am distressed 
that this major source of our poverty 
problem is being neglected. I want to 
remind my colleagues that President 
Johnson, in his message to Congress of 
February 4, pledged energetic action to 
insure that full equality of opportunity 
is made available to all the people who 
live in rural America. In that same mes- 
sage, the President announced the for- 
mation of the Rural Community Devel- 
opment Service, in the Department of 
Agriculture, to carry out that pledge of 
equal opportunity for rural people. 

Today, I would like to have inserted 
in the Recorp, for the attention of my 
colleagues, an article from the Septem- 
ber 20 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port that says, “Rush to the cities is 
emerging as the number one domestic 
problem facing America.” 

I urge my colleagues to read this ar- 
ticle entitled “What Cities Are Doing to 
People.” It is imperative that the Rural 
Community Development Service has the 
resources necessary to carry on a full- 
scale war on poverty in rural America: 

War Orres Arge Dorne TO PEOPLE 

When Negroes put the torch to parts of 
Los Angeles and took to looting, this insur- 
rection was blamed in large measure upon 
the frustrations of big-city living. 

Across the Nation, a rise in medical prob- 
lem of deafness is being traced to the ascend- 
ing scale of noise beating on the ears of 
people who live and work in cities amid 
scr sirens, nerve-racking traffic, din 
of construction projects. 

A California scientist warns: The world's 
atmosphere will grow more and more pol- 
luted until, a century from now, it will be 
too poisonous for human life to survive.” 

Smog even now is blamed by public health 
Officials for the high and rising incidence of 
bronchitis, emphysema, and even lung can- 
cer among city dwellers. 

MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL STRESS 

Psychiatrists place considerable blame for 
the growing volume of mental and emotional 
disturbance on the strain of city living. 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism Association 
reports that there may well be a link between 
the increase in arthritic ailments among city 
dwellers and the growing pollution of the air 
In cities. 

President Johnson is placing high on the 
list of his must“ legislation a request that 
Congress enact programs to do something 
about the polluted air of big cities. He is 
also prodding the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to crack down on 
cities and industries that dump sewage and 
Waste into rivers, lakes, and bays. 
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Many specialists blame the pressures of 
city and suburban living for the increasing 
amount of heart trouble among Americans. 

UNSAFE STREETS AND HOMES 

It is in the cities and suburbs that yio- 
lent crime is skyrocketing, making streets, 
public parks, and even private homes more 
and more unsafe for the law-abiding citizen. 
Venereal disease rates are also rising alarm- 
ingly in cities. 

Cities, increasingly, are places of danger— 
whether because of health hazards, traffic 
hazards or hazards of life in the midst of a 
growing population of criminals. 

Yet all the while a steady and rising move- 
ment of people into cities is underway in 
America, as it is in other parts of the world. 

“The Economist” of London linked this 
trek to the cities with the Negro riot in Los 
Angeles, stating: 

“Outbreaks like this are part of the price 
we are going to pay for a society in which 
more and more people live in cities and do 
deadly dull work and waste their leisure.” 

“The Economist” finds that “frustrations” 
lie back of the growth of violence in cities. 
It then goes on to say: 

“Communism and capitalism are rival 
mechanisms for supplying material plenty. 

“What neither of them has thought out, 
and what both of them are going to run 
headlong into by the end of the century, is 
the problem of the needs left unsatisfied by 
relative abundance: how to make routine 
work bearable, how to help people use their 
leisure, how to stop them dying of boredom— 
or killing from it.“ 

The immediate problems of cities are 
found to be real and serious enough in the 
United States to place them at the top of 
the list of domestic troubles that the Fed- 
eral Government must face. 

SEEKING A SOLUTION 


To try to solve these problems a new execu- 
tive department of Housing and Urban 
Development, to be headed by an official of 
Cabinet rank, is now being organized. 

Major universities in every area of the 
country are establishing new “centers for 
urban studies’ for strengthening existing 
centers. They will work with city adminis- 
trations in operating “urban observatories,” 
collecting hard facts on just what city prob- 
lems are worst and what can be done about 
them. 

DIRTY AIR 

One of the biggest worries for people liv- 
ing in cities today is the air they breathe. 
It smells bad, soils clothes, tarnishes metals, 
ruins paint, kills crops on farms miles 
away—and plays a role in serious illnesses 
of the heart, lungs, and circulation. 

A recent survey by the U.S. Public Health 
Service reveals that every American city of 
more than 50,000 population has an air- 
pollution problem. 

Crackdown on cars 

Chief blame for dirtying the air of cities 
is usually focused on exhausts from private 
cars, buses, and trucks. 

In the area around Los. Angeles, vehicle 
fumes are said by authorities to account for 
some 80 percent of the noxious smog that 
afflicts the city and its suburbs, 

California is cracking down on pollution 
from vehicle exhausts. It is compelling car, 
truck, and bus owners to use devices that 
will eliminate the worst fumes. Traffic 
police in many other cities are now quicker 
to. give summonses to operators of vehicles 
with smoky exhausts, But still the air gets 
dirtier and dirtier. 

More and more frequently, airline pilots 
before landing at most major American 
cities will tell passengers to expect “low 
overcast” at their destination. Privately, 
the pilots will tell you: “It’s just plain 
dirty air.” 

Motor exhausts are not the only sources 
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of air pollution. In some areas they may 
not even be the most serious sources, ac- 
cording to Prof. Leslie Silverman, of the 
Harvard School of Public Health, Other 
prominent causes of air pollution he cites 
are: smoke and dust from city dumps, fumes 
and smoke from home incineration of trash 
and garbage, chemical fumes and smoke from 
industry and from power-gentrating plants. 
“The trouble is you get them all together, 
plus exhaust fumes, in metropolitan areas,” 
he said. 
Fumes that kill crops 

Farmers in New Jersey, between the big 
urban areas around New York and Philadel- 
phia, get polluted air almost any way the 
wind blows. Crop damage costs millions of 
dollars, agricultural experts say. Some farm- 
ers are giving up, moving away. 

Now public health authorities in the area 
have a new worry. “Housing developments 
are rising on the land the farmers are leay- 
ing. That means that more people are 
breathing the air that blighted the crops. 
Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, former health com- 
missioner of New York State, has this to say: 

“Millions of citizens are living in an ocean 
of air that is, on good evidence, unhealthy 
to breathe.” 

Within cities themselves, so-called urban 
renewal projects are big sources of air pol- 
lution. These projects always start by creat- 
ing clouds of dust, millions of tons of debris. 
Disposing of that debris is a big problem. 
Harvard's Dr. Silyerman says: 

“If you burn it, you have smoke. If you 
put it on open dumps, it attracts rodents, 
flies and other vermin. It can be used as 
landfill, but urban areas are running out of 
space they can use that way.” 

The problem, serious now, is almost certain 
to increase as more American cities start new 
urban renewal programs and expand exist- 
ing ones. 

FILTHY WATER 

City dwellers often are faced with a health 
hazard from the water they must drink as 
well as from the air they must breathe. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
has warned: “Growth and spread of urban 
and industrial communities bring contin- 
ually closer together the sewage outfall of 
one community and the water intake of the 
next one downstream.” 


Fifthhand drinking water 
At least 50 million people in the United 
States are water, a 


drinking 
Public Health Service expert estimates. In 
some areas they may even be drinking fourth- 
or fifthhand water, he adds. 

This is water that has been used to carry 
off wastes from one community and then has 
been treated to make it fit to drink by an- 
other community. Treatment processes in 
use today were designed for the wastes of 40 
years ago. For larger cities they will 
prove inadequate in a growing number of 
instances,” James M. Quigley, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare, re- 
cently told a congressional committee. 

Another HEW official says: We have been 
lucky so far. We haven't had an epidemic of 
typhoid or cholera. Our water may not taste 
good, but it's usually clean.” 

Nevertheless, outbreaks of hepatitis in the 
New York and New Orleans regions have been 
traced to shellfish taken from contaminated 
waters. And public-health officers suggest 
that hepatitis flareups in other communities 
may also have come from dirty water. 

Recently in Riverside, Calif., 18,000 persons 
contracted a bacterial infection that was 
traced to the city’s water. Four persons died, 

A big problem, growing bigger, is the new 
kinds of wastes that modern chemical proc- 
esses are pouring into the water. Says an 
official of the Public Health Service: “We 
have a backlog of ignorance when it comes 
to these things. We don't know how dan- 
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gerous these wastes are. We don't know how 
to detect them, or how to remove them.” 
“Dead water” in Lake Erie 

U.S. officials cite what happened to Lake 
Erie as an example of how fresh water is 
being spoiled: 

Cities of 5 States are dumping 17 million 
tons of waste into the lake every day, au- 
thorities estimate. By now, they say, a great 
part of the lake is dead water—water that 
will not purify itself by natural means. The 
experts doubt that much of the lake will 
ever be fit to drink from or swim in again. 

The Federal Government has had to step in, 
but the pollution goes on. And Lake Erie is 
only one example worrying health authorities. 


GROWING CRIME 


Fust- expanding cities and suburbs have 
had the greatest rise in crime rates. This 
has been true for at least 20 years, as in- 
dicated In records compiled by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

In 1964, major crimes—murder, felonious 
assault, robbery, rape, larceny—in cities over 
250,000 population increased by 9 percent 
over 1963. In suburbs the rate of increase 
was even higher—17 percent. 

Parks, playgrounds, and streets in many 
parts of a growing number of American cities 
are no longer safe at night for the honest 
citizens whose taxes pay for them. Even 
private homes are not as secure as they 
once were. Police records show that house- 
breaking accompanied by violence is on the 
increase. 

Scourge of venereal disease 


Along with crime, another problem found 
to be getting out of control in metropolitan 
areas is that of venereal disease. 

Figures announced on September 1 by the 
American Medical Association show that 
venereal rates in some American cities have 
doubled in the past 4 years. In other cities, 
the increase has been even higher—an eight- 
fold Jump in some places. 

“Complacency, ignorance and a free-and- 
easy attitude toward moral standards” are 
largely to blame for the epidemic spread 
these diseases, the AMA finds. — 

Police officials trace the epidemic of crime, 
too, to these city and suburban attitudes. 

CROWDS, NOISE, TENSION 


Beyond all the other problems, the hustle 
and bustle of city life is becoming a problem 
of increasing concern. Dr. Werner Z. Hirsch, 
an authority on urban affairs, says the typi- 
cal city has become “a noisy madhouse.” 

Among the most annoying noisemakers 
listed by the Acoustical Society of America 
are: automobile horns, roaring trucks, and 
buses, pneumatic drills, pneumatic riveting 
machines, heavy construction equipment 
tearing down buildings or putting up build- 
ings, blaring radios, shrieking jets and dron- 
ing piston planes. 

People who are subjected to these noises 
at their worst over a protracted period may 
well suffer impaired hearing, according to 
acoustic scientists. 

Exposure to city din also can build up 
inner tensions and lead to fatigue, irritabil- 
ity—possibly even mental disturbance or 
heart trouble—some scientists believe. 

Noise breeds rage, jealousy 

Dr, Lawrence C. Kolb, director of the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, who works 
in the city, says: 

“City stresses—particularly crowds, traffic, 
and noise bring out the best and the worst 
in people. The weak go under, the strong 
succeed. Crowding and hubbub sharpen con- 
flicts, increase anxieties, rage, and jealousy. 
That may be why you find an increasing 
number of city dwellers in need of some form 
of psychiatric help.” 

City-made tensions, Dr. Kolb suggests, may 
also account for the fact that people who live 
and work in urban areas tend to drink and 
smoke more—if they drink or smoke at all— 
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than, those living in smaller communities. 
Dr. Kolb's explanation: 

“The village drunk is a marked man. 
Everyone knows him. The five-martini man 
in the city is Just one of a crowd.” 

Statistics bear out. Dr. Kolb’s assertions: 
Half the hospital beds in U.S. cities are oc- 
cupied by mental patients. Over drinking 
is on the rise in cities and suburbs, the Na- 
tional Council on Alcoholism reports. 

YOUNGSTERS—THE REAL VICTIMS 


Still another kind of danger in city living 
now deeply concerns social phychiatrists and 
psychologists. It is the danger to normal 
development of youngsters while they are 
growing up Many feel that this may turn 
out to be the most serious urban hazard of 
all. 
As experts sum up the problem: 

Urban slums are growing. Stable neigh- 
borhoods are being broken up by urban re- 
newal projects, by highways, by high-rise 
apartments. 

Established families, even those of limited 
means, are moving to suburbs in large num- 
bers. They are helpeq in many cases by 
federally insured loans. These are mostly 
white families, 

Their places are being taken by newcomers 
to the city—most often Negroes—who in 
many cases are poor, uneducated, and be- 
wildered. Only slum dwellings or low-cost 
housing are available to them. As their 
numbers increase, slums spread and low-cost 
housing turns into slum. 

And slum living, in neighborhoods that 
are changing, breeds irresponsibility, breaks 
up family ties. 

Dr. Hilleboe describes the process: Inade- 
quate nutrition and medical care and rela- 
tively low socio-economic status, all depress 
the health of those in slum areas. Persons 
from these blighted areas fill half of the 
medical and institutional care facilities In 
our cities, occupy one-half of all police time, 
one-third of fire department time, use most 
of the welfare benefits funds, ang account 
for more than half of all sanitation com- 
plaints.” 

Children brought up in that background, 
which 1s spreading in American cities, often 
face real trouble. Dr. Leonard J. Duhl, 
social psychiatrist of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, puts it this way: 

The slum child's family teaches him one 
set of values—if it teaches him at all. The 
schools teach him another set—if he goes to 
school. The streets, which are always there, 
teach him something else. Nothing he 
learns in one place seems to relate to what 
he learns elsewhere. This may well be at 
the heart of the dropout and delinquency 
problems that are plaguing cities." 

WHERE SUBURBS FAIL 

Moving to the suburbs to “get away from 
it all“ has its own risks, many people who 
try it und. 

For one thing, it means commuting, which 
lengthens the working day, adds to tensions, 
People who commute by public transporta- 
tion discover that they start and end their 
working day with the noise and crowding 
they moved to the suburbs to escape. 

Suburbanites who drive to and from work 
along today’s jammed streets and highways 
complain that they arrive at their offices 
tense, get home at night jittery. Noisy lawn- 
mowers and “hot rodding” motorists in high- 
powered cars have robbed many suburbs of 
their peace and quiet. 

Women in kiddie world 


Mental health experts see other draw- 
backs to suburban living. 

“Women in the suburbs live in a kiddie 
world,” Dr. Duhl points out. “They are 
mainly chauffeurs and housemaids, not 
adults living up to their capabilities, Such 
frustration can be damaging.” 

Even more dangerous, says Dr. Duhl, is the 
fact that children in suburbs grow up never 
seeing their fathers at work. “They never 
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have a chance to learn what work is, or why 
men do it. They live in a frivolous world. 
And the steps from frivolousness to mischief 
to delinquent behavior are not long ones.” 
Low-cost suburbs, mushrooming around 
every major U.S. city, have the same draw- 
backs as more expensive communities—plus 
some additional ones. Public health au- 
thorities worry about these common flaws in 
many low-priced suburban developments: 
Inadequate ventilation, light, heat. 
Cramped quarters on lots that are too 


Improper sewage disposal in faulty septic 
tanks. 


Drinking water drawn from the same 
ground level as septic tanks. 

These conditions add up to slum living, 
health officials say, even though the resi- 
dents are actually living in the suburbs. 

The notion that suburbs are much health- 
ler than cities is probably false, medical men 
say. They point to statistics showing that 
while city dwellers run the greatest risks 
from accidents, contagious diseases, and 
psychosis, people who live in suburbs suffer 
more from neuroses, high blood pressure and 
coronaries, 

BIGGER CITIES COMING 


Still people are Mocking to cities and sub- 
urbs, despite all the drawbacks of city and 
suburban living, because, as one city official 
puts it, “here's where the money ts.” 

The Bureau of the Census estimates that 
some 135 million Americans, 7 out of 10, now 
live in metropolitan areas—cities and their 
suburbs. 

By the year 2000, the prediction is, 80 per- 
cent of the U.S. population—which is expect- 
ed to be 330 million by then—will be living in 
metropolitan areas. And, if present trends 
continue, cities will merge together in long 
strips of industrial and “bedroom” suburbs 
running back from highways and railroads. 

Time running out? 


That is happening now in the Northeast, 
around the Great Lakes, in California, State 
and local authorities are increasingly wor- 
ried. They sce some hope that the new De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
may control this sprawl, help clean up city 
air and water, help get rid of slums and 
slum problems. But, they agree, time for 
solving there problems is running out, and 
every minute counts. 


A POPULATION EXPERT'S FORECAST OF CITY LIFE 
IN THE FUTURE 


From a statement Issued August 23 by 
Robert C. Cook, president of the Population 
Reference Bureau, a private research center 
on population trends: 

“Over 70 percent of all Americans live in 
cities. Already we are nationally distraught 
by the perplexing problems of urban conges- 
tion, water shortage, juvenile crime, chronic 
deficiency in educational facilities, and in- 
adequate care of the aged. 

“Those who think growth to 195 million 
Americans should be celebrated with noise- 
makers and paper hats might well prepare 
their children to celebrate the 400-million 
mark with padlocked personal water botties 
and oxygen masks.” 

The bureau's studies indicate that the 
United States will have 400 million people 
about 60 years from now, Mr. Cook declared. 


The Real Alabama—Part LXV 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, economic growth in any State 
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depends heavily on the four major modes 
of transportation—road, rail, water, and 
air. Alabama excels in each. 

The way Alabama does it is outlined 
in the following article taken from the 
Birmingham News of August 22, 1965: 

A house still stands at graceful Moores- 
ville that served as a stagecoach stop when 
that north Alabama community became 
Alabama's first incorporated town. 

To the delight of ante bellum enthusiasts 
and satisfaction of a majority of today’s 
Mooresyille residents, the tucked-away town 
hasn't changed much. 

But transportation really has. 

When 1965's businessman wants to ship 
something into or out of Alabama he has 
four fast, dependable choices. All are more 
than adequate, have been a major factor in 
the State's industrial sptral. 

A century ago there were 600 miles of 
railroad in Alabama. Today, 4,622 miles of 
ralis crisscross through hundreds of com- 
munities on their mainline way. There are 
6 class I railroads and several smaller and 
shorter ones, combining to employ 10,000 
People who command a $62 million annual 
paycheck. 

Direct service leads to port of Mobile and 
New Orleans; to St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
the Midwest; to Savannah and on to Florida; 
and through Chattanooga and Atlanta to the 
east. Principal lines operate streamlined 
overnight service to the southeast and to 
midwestern points. Freight schedules offer 
1- to 3-day service to all market areas 
natural to Alabama's location. 

Huge freight yards have been constructed 
by both Southern Railway and Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, both in the Birmingham 
district, provide the most efficient freight 
service available in the transport industry. 

Trucking is growing faster in Alabama 
than in any State east of the Rockies. There 
Were 254,000 trucks registered in the State 
at the beginning of this year. More than 
38 percent of all post office communities in 
the State and 19 county seats depend en- 
tirely upon trucks for in-and-out shipment. 
Birmingham's produce market, one of the 
Nation’s top 41, handles 89 percent of its 
fresh fruit and vegetables by motor carrier. 

Trucking executives understandably feel 
that Alabama has been able to decentralize 
its Industry more rapidiy because of their 
service, permitting enterprise to choose a lo- 
cation anywhere in the State with the knowl- 
edge that it can obtain top transport. 

service 


over the hundreds of milles of navigable river 
channels and an Inland docks system, both 
of which are expanding steadily. 

Alabama's great ocean gateway at Mobile 
ranks sixth among the Nation's ports, pres- 
ently has undertaken still another expan- 
sion to serve 60 steamship lines which can 
berth up to 29 vessels at one time. 

Alr service from all principal Alabama 
cities to all major cities of the Nation are 
furnished by Eastern, United and Delta Alr- 
lines. Nonstop flights are now available to 
eastern and midwestern points and inter- 
change flights offer the businessman in a 
hurry to the west coast and Northwest. 

To carry Intrastate and interstate travel 
over concrete ribbons In addition to its maze 
of paved Federal, State and farm-to-market 
highways, Alabama now has 257 miles of in- 
terstate highways open to travel, will add 83 
more by the end of the year. The present, 
no-stop, limited access system programed 
for the State is scheduled to reach 878 miles 
in 1972. 

To provide convenient, speedy movement 
of. the producer to market and business to 
the farm, Alabama has bulit 13,218 miles of 
paved farm-to-market roads, one of many 
reasons why the cattle, poultry, and food 
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processing industries have grown so dramat- 
ically within the past decade. 


grams in State history has been in progress 
since advent of the Wallace administration 
in early 1963. 

The concrete and hard surface network 
crisscrosses the State through all 67 coun- 
ties, links interstate projects with four-lane 
State highways and vital farm-to-market 
“blacktops,” 


PTA Officials Concerned Over 
Education Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Art 
Andrews, staff writer for the Peoria 
Journal Star, points out in his article of 
September 24, 1965, national concern 
with respect to some recent trends in 
education. I hope that some of my re- 
marks delivered recently on the floor of 
this House concerning these problems 
have helped to alert lay citizens in the 
PTA. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Andrews article at this point: 

PTA OFFICIALS CONCERNED OVER EDUCATION 
TRENDS 
(By Art Andrews) 

Some hints of the ferment which is brew- 
ing nationally in educational circles, par- 
ticularly those involving lay citizens, have 
been given by a Peorlan who recently re- 
turned from a meeting of top leaders of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in Chicago. 

Discussions centered on such topics as 
Federal aid to education, national testing, 
church and state relationships and other 
matters which have implications for the 
basic philosophies of American education, 

Dr. Milton Litterst, State president of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
said that PTA officials are definitely con- 
cerned about some of the trends which have 
been developing. 

He was an Illinois delegate to executive 
committee meetings and was present for the 
75-member board of managers meeting Sep- 
tember 12-16 in Chicago. 

The press was not invited to the sessions. 

After further study, discussions and re- 
ports on the State level, formal resolutions 
will be presented at the national convention 
in Baltimore, Md., next May. 

Much attention was devoted to the recent 
White House Conference on Education which 
excluded representation of PTA and school 
board organizations with millions of mem- 
bers, Litterst said. 

“Only the president of the national con- 
gress was invited,” Litterst said. “She was 
in Europe and could not attend. The first 
vice president was not allowed by conference 
officials to substitute for her.“ 

New names and faces were evident among 
the educators. The old guard of veteran, 
respected educators were not at the White 
House Conference. 

Proposals for a national testing program 
have created alarm because national stand- 
ards of academic achievement would be 
established, thus removing a traditional pre- 
rogative of State and local citizens and school 
people. 


However, the basic responsibility for edu- 
cation has always been vested in the States 
rather than the Federal Government. 

It has generally been agreed that the peo- 
ple should be responsible for the schools, 
The Federal Government should have no di- 
72 „ 

responsible for organizing or operating 
schools for the people. 

In practice, the States have turned the job 
of organizing and operating the schools over 
to local boards of education. 

Ultimately, the people are responsible for 
the schools, They elect school board mem- 
bers whose functions are to select competent 
administrators, who operate the educational 
program, and determine policies for develop- 
ing and conducting the program. 

Because of the urgency of the testing issue, 
it probably will be taken up first and be 
threshed out at the Dlinols Congress Con- 
Tee next April in Chicago, Litterst in- 


“Measures may be included in the platform 
to resist this trend at the national level 
which would local control and the 
creativity of teachers in tailoring instruction 
to local needs,” he asserted. 


Home Rule Sellout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Thursday, September 23, 1965, edition 
of the Washington Evening Star. It ` 
does a very good job of analyzing the 
situation regarding home rule for the 
District of Columbia. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Home RULE SELLOUT 

The so-called bipartisan compromise bill 
introduced in the House last night, presum- 
ably with the administration's blessings, is 
advanced as a reasonable, acceptable basis 
for giving the District of Columbia home 
rule. 

The unfortunate fact, moreover, is that 
in view of its political concessions this 
atrocious legislation might actually appeal 
to many Members of the House. But by no 
stretch of anyone's imagination could it be 
called reasonable, desirable or beneficial. 

It is an outrageous bill. 
toward meaningful self-government are u- 
lusory. Its enactment would be the cruelest 
sort of deception to play on this city and 
the people who live here. 

The whole business of attempting to split 
the direct control of the Nation's Capital 
into separate Federal and local parts—which 
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in the final analysis is what home rule is 
all about—is an exceedingly dubious propo- 
sition, with nothing in the entire 165-year 


amount of the Federal Government's annual 
share of the cost of running the city, accord- 
ing to an in-lieu-of-taxes formula specified 
in the bill. It would make these amounts 
automatically available each year to the 
District, without the need for annual appro- 
priation action by Congress. This would 
serve the essential purpose of assuring an 


cept. of home rule, it would offer a basis on 
which an elected city council could draft 

own authority, a city 
budget. 


In abandoning the automatic financing 
feature, however, the new bipartisan bill 
commits the Federal Government to no con- 


t 
York candidly told reporters last night that 
a head-count of House Members’ positions 
on the bill with the automatic financing fea- 
ture included was uncomfortably close. 
With this bone of contention removed, he 
said, there would be votes to spare. 

This is no compromise. It is a crass polit- 
ical sellout. 

And the most incredible thing of all is the 
report that President Johnson is likewise 
prepared to abandon the financing pro- 
posal—if he must in order to pass some kind 
of bill. How could this be? Last April, in 


the proper assignment” of fiscal responsibil- 
ity between the Federal Government and 
local citizens. 

After their own intensive study, the lib- 


home rule proposal.” Schuyler Lowe, who 
many years as the District's 
trative officer, says flatly that home rule gov- 
ernment would be unworkable in the absence 
of such a provision. Without it, Representa- 


would be a hollow shell. 

And last week, in a confidential letter to 
the President, the District Commissioners ex- 
pressed their own urgent concern about re- 
ports that the financing feature might be 

le in the House. Their letter im- 
plied that home rule would be better killed 
than passed without adequate financial pro- 
tection for the District, and of course they 
were precisely right. 

Yet, in the fever of political maneuvering, 
with the showdown vote in the House only 
4 days away, all the legitimate concerns about 
the basic issues of home rule now seem to 


above. The whole thrust of the home rule 
drive now, it seems, is to pass a bill—any 
bill, at any cost. 

We trust, however, that this will not be 


Brownie points in the civil rights game. It 
will do so at incalculable cost to the future 
of the Nation's Capital. 
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Alviso, Calif. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the small and 
little-known town of Alviso, Calif., which 
now stands on the edge of an expanding 
vital future. 

A primary reason for the impending 
importance of Alviso is its strategic lo- 
cation—at the very southern tip of the 
magnificent San Francisco Bay. Much 
of Alviso’s history, its settlement, and its 
development, can be traced to this geo- 
graphic fact. 

In the early 19th century, this area 
was still untouched by both Spanish and 
American pioneers. The wide plain was 
to a large extent marshland—fields for 
miles and miles were covered with bright 
yellow mustard and wild animals and 
fowl roamed undisturbed. 

But by 1840, the first evidence of set- 
tlement was to appear—three adobe 
homes built on land grants by the Span- 
ish Crown. In the next decade, the port 
of Alviso rapidly became an important 
center for importing and exporting 
hides, tallow, and other native products 
including quicksilver from the New Al- 
maden mine, And with the heavy in- 
flux of gold-seeking miners, the popula- 
tion of the bay area was greatly increased 
as many decided to stay on and settle 
down. 

A regular steamer route was soon es- 
tablished between Alviso and San 
Francisco. For $40, a man could go by 
boat from the southernmost tip of the 
bay to the bustling city of San Fran- 
cisco in 10 hours—the time it now takes 
to drive from the southernmost border 
of the State of California to the same 
city. On March 26, 1852, Alviso became 
the first town to be incorporated in the 
new State. 

Lying immediately north of the city of 
San Jose, Alviso is ideally situated as the 
prime waterway to the lush Santa Clara 
Valley. The valley has long been noted 
for its fertile soil and favorable climate 
which produces an amazing variety of 
fruits and vegetables. Santa Clara 
County is emerging from a primarily 
agricultural county to a major industrial 
complex and the population is one of the 
fastest growing in the entire Nation. 

Because of this ideal location and 
the rapid growth of the surrounding 
area, Alviso faces a bright future as its 
enlightened and hard working local 
leaders plan its development. 

The Army Corps of Engineers are 
presently conducting a new study of the 
southern portion of San Francisco Bay, 
on San Jose deep-draft and Alviso light- 
draft waterway improvements. These 
studies may well result in Alviso once 
again becoming the major seaport which 
it was many years ago. 

The city of Alviso is also busy. 


The 
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local body is now in the process of 
adopting a general plan which is aimed 
at establishing Alviso as a recreational 
and residential center. 

The city is working with Federal agen- 
cles here in Washington under the pro- 
visions of the new Housing and Urban 
Development Act recently passed by the 
Congress and signed by the President. 

Through local initiative and Federal 
programs, Alviso is about to emerge from 
its historical past and once again play 
an important part in California's con- 
tinuing expansion. 


Rusk Should Be Disqualified 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of his involvement in nearly every 
aspect of the Otto Otepka case, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk should disqualify 
himself or be disqualified from any role 
in the decision on Otepka’s appeal. 

It was startling for me to note that 
Mr. Rusk has had such a role in the 
light of his insistence that he was 
avoiding any contact with the case and 
seeking to be an impartial judge. In 
the light of his testimony and the testi- 
mony of William Crockett, one of his top 
aids, there can be no doubt that Rusk 
should keep his hands off of this case. 


The record shows that he even tried 
to get a criminal prosecution of Otepka 
in connection with evidence that Otepka 
had given information to a properly au- 
thorized committee of Congress. 

The more we learn about this case, 
the more shocking it becomes. If the 
State Department would do the decent 
thing, Otepka would be restored to duty 
immediately as Chief Security Officer 
and the charges dropped. The next best 
thing is for Secretary Rusk to stand 
apart from this matter for the record 
now shows he was a major mover in the 
effort to get Otto Otepka. 


The story from the September 19, 1965, 
Des Moines Register is as follows: 
LABELS Rusk as Key Man IN OrerKa Case— 

TESTIMONY OF Arp Is REVEALED 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Wasurincton, D.C—Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk was identified Saturday as a key 
figure in the filing of charges and attempted 
ouster of Otto F. Otepka, State Department 
security evaluator. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee released testimony released testimony 
that Rusk “made a basic decision that there 
should be an investigation” and participated 
in the decision to file charges and seek to 
dismiss the veteran security evaluator. 

William P. Crockett, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Administration, testified 
Rusk was involved in all major decisions that 
have been criticized as harassment of Otepka 
for telling the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee of laxity in certain security cases 
at the State Department. 
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Crockett also testified he was acting on 
personal instructions from Rusk when he 
made an unsuccessful effort to get the Justice 
Department to initiate criminal prosecution 


Otepka has testified he gave the documents 
to Senate subcommittee counsel, J. G. Sour- 
wine, to proye that he was testifying truth- 
fully on a security case and that one of his 
superiors, John F. Reilly, had given untruth- 
Tul testimony under oath. 

Although the State Department has been 
vigorous in seeking to punish Otepka, it has 
taken no action against Reilly and others 
involved in untruthful testimony and unau- 
thorized wiretapping of Otepka. 

Secretary Rusk has declined public com- 
ment on the Otepka case, contending he has 
avoided the facts in the case because he 
will be in a semijudicial capacity in Judging 
the case later after Otepka has a hearing 
on the ouster charges. 

has contended that both Rusk and 
Crockett have decided to try to fire him, 
and that they have not been judicial and 
fair in their handling of the matter but 
have been intent upon punishing him for 
telling the truth. 

In the Senate subcommittee transcript re- 
leased Saturday, Rusk still contends he only 
asked his subordinates to take proper action 
and “abstained from further participation” 
so he can later serve as an impartial judge. 

In the past, Crockett also has contended 
that he has avolded any conclusion on 
Otepka’s case, but now has testified: “I think 
I would not bė quite truthful if I did not 
say I had formed some opinion. 

“YOUR OPINION? 


“Would you be willing to tell us what it is?” 
Counsel Sourwine asekd, and Crockett an- 
swered: 

“I think it is inappropriate under the 
same injunction that the Secretary (Rusk) 
has given the others.” 

Crockett made reference to Secretary 
Rusk's instructions that State Department 
officials who might be called as witnesses in 
the Otepka hearings were not to testify be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee on any facts 
dealing with the Otepka case. 

“It was inappropriate for these people to 
express opinions when they might be called 
upon to be witnesses for either side,” 
Crockett explained. 

“Would you think that the giving of testi- 
mony with regard to a set of facts would 
influence the testimony the same witness 
might give later about the same set of facts?” 
Sourwine asked. 

“No, sir; I would not,” Crockett replied. 

PUT ON NOTICE 


Don't you think that, in effect, each of 
these witnesses was put on notice that if 
he discussed anything at all having to do 
with Otepka he might be violating an in- 
struction of the Department?” Sourwine 
asked. 

“That is a possibility,” Crockett answered. 

Otepka’s attorney, Roger Robb, has con- 
tended that the State Department was at- 
tempting to muzzle witnesses and block testi- 
mony that might be fayorable to Otepka 
and unfavorable to the State Department, 

Crockett insisted that “I think the Depart- 
ment's effort was to protect Mr. Otepka." 

“Have you ever stated that you think that 
Otepka ought to be fired?" Sourwine asked 
Crockett. 

“Not in that context, Mr. Sourwine,” 
Crockett said. “I think it depends upon 
whether or not the charges are upheld.” 

HONEST DISSENT 

Tt was pointed out that Crockett had told 
another Senate committee that the State 
Department has a system in which the indi- 
vidual understands that honest dissent is a 
part of his job and that the environment 
that exists is tolerant of dissent.” 
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“I wonder how you would apply those pre- 
cepts to the circumstances in the Otepka 
case?” Sourwine asked. 

Crockett replied that the dissent should be 
restricted to channels within the State De- 
partment and added: “I think that the right 
to dissent in other channels is always risky 
and that when people dissent in that manner 
they are running a risk.” 

Crockett declared that Otepka was wrong 
in not asking to see Crockett or Secretary 
Rusk before giving information to the Sen- 
ate Internal Subcommittee. 

Otepka and subcommittee members have 
contended that the subcommittee was en- 
titled to frank testimony from all Govern- 
ment employees, uncensored by department 
superiors. 

CREDIBILITY ATTACKED 

Otepka contends that when his own credi- 
bility was attacked by contradictory testi- 
mony, he had a right to produce records to 
prove he was right without seeking the ap- 
proval of superiors who might be opposed to 
his testimony. 

Otepka also has contended he was the ob- 
ject of a “get Otepka” move after he testified 
about laxity on some security matters. He 
has sald he does not know who ordered the 
attack upon him, but knew it was being car- 
ried out by Reilly, then the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Security Matters; 
David Belisle, who was Reilly's assistant, and 
Elmer D. Hill, an electronics expert. 

Reilly, Belisle, and Hill first denied any 
knowledge of placing what have been termed 
unauthorized wire taps on Otepka's tele- 
phone in an effort to find grounds for firing 
him. Later, however, they admitted knowl- 
edge of such wire-tapping i Hn although 

part 


volvement in the wiretaps. 

Reilly since has been hired as a hearing 
lawyer by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Belisle still holds a top post at the 
State Department and was permitted to serve 
as an adviser to a department panel that has 
been doing a study of some controversial as- 
pects of the Otepka case. 

DECLINED COMMENT 


Secretary Rusk has declined comment on 
the handling of the cases of Reilly, Hill, or 
Belisle on grounds it involves the Otepka 
case and would interfere with his posture as 
an impartial judge. 

The Otepka hearing was set for October 15. 
But because of a delay in the release of Sen- 
ate subcommittee testimony, Otepka's lawyer 
has asked for another 2-week postponement 
so he can study all of the testimony by Rusk, 
Crockett, and others on all aspects of the 
Otepka case. 

There are three main groups of charges 
against Otepka. The first is that Otepka 
furnished subcommittee counsel Sourwine 
with what Rusk calls “classified information 
concerning the loyalty of prospective State 
Department employees” in violation of an 
executive branch directive. 

Otepka admits delivering three documents 
to Sourwine which he said cannot be classed 
as classified under the directive. 

The second group of charges alleges that 
Otepka furnished Sourwine with a detailed 
series of questions for use in questioning one 
of Otepka’s superiors on a security matter. 
Otepka admits delivering the questions, in an 
effort to force his superior to tell the truth. 

The third group of charges is that Otepka 
was responsible for clipping the classification 


is claimed that Otepka, 
ments, had mutilated them in violation of a 
criminal statute. 
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Otepka denies he clipped the classification 
Indicators and has offered to take a lie detec- 
tor test if the State Department will give 
such a test to Reilly. 


The Isolated Fortress Theory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
there are still some theorists around to- 
day who claim that the United States 
should completely disengage itself from 
all problems outside our borders. These 
self-styled experts quote from George 
Washington's Farewell Address and de- 
fend the “isolated fortress” theory which 
was popular with idealists before World 
War JI. 


It is unbelievably difficult to explain to 
such people that the United States is in- 
volved in nearly all global affairs—and 
rightly so. Our distance from other 
countries is no longer our protection. In 
this day and age, missiles, rockets, and 
planes can bring war to our front door. 
The day we discontinue our active role 
of leadership for the free world, is the 
day we invite aggression by the Commu- 
nist nations. As we watch the weaker 
nations fall one by one, we will eventually 
find we are fighting for our freedom on 
our own soil. 

Recently the Carroll Times Herald 
published an article which supports my 
feelings. The article points out that Red 
China’s submarines are bringing that 
country within nuclear firing range of 
the United States. I present this article 
for the benefit of my colleagues and as a 
dramatization of our need for continued 
alertness and active participation in for- 
eign affairs. 


The article follows: 
{From the Carroll (La.) Times Herald, 
Sept. 1, 1965] 


SUBMARINES PUTTING UNITED STATES IN RANGE 
OF COMMUNIST CHINESE BOMBS 
(By Tom Nolan) 

WasuIncTon.—The weapons experts who 
dismissed the first Chinese Communist nu- 
clear explosion last October as an atomic fire- 
cracker now have some startling new evidence 
to consider. Although nobody is panicking, 
it is causing no little concern. 

Peiping is building a new long-range sub- 
marine capable of firing atomic missiles, It 
is estimated that within 3 years, possibly 
sooner, the Chinese Reds will be able to pro- 
ject a genuine nuclear threat across the 
Pacific Ocean, 

Just a few years back, the words “Red 
Chinese Navy” were almost always good for a 
laugh in U.S. military circles. At best, they 
conjured up an image of a bunch of motor- 
ized junks flitting in and out of the fog 
around Hong Kong. 

Although this image may still hold true for 
Peiping’s surface fleet, the Red Chinese 
undersea navy is altogether a different story. 

Literally from scratch, Peiping has built in 
less than a decade a submarine fleet which 
in numbers may be the third largest in the 
world. The latest breakdown in Jane's 
Fighting Ships“ ranks Red China fourth with 
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30 subs. Russia is first with 430 (including 
30 nuclear-powered subs), the United States 
second with 198 (85 of which are nuclear 
powered), Great Britain third with 50, and 
Prance fifth with 23. 

Some sources now put the Red Chinese 
quantitative sub strength at 55, greater than 
Britain's. 

Most of the subs are the Soviet type W- 
class craft, which have a round-trip range 
of roughly 30,000 miles. They are armed 
only with conventional torpedoes, 

But construction reportedly is underway 
on a larger Soviet-type sub of the G-class, 
equipped with vertical tubes for missile 
launching. Its total range is over 40,000 
miles. 

This would give Peiping the means of de- 
livering nuclear payloads to American coastal 
cities. Current Chinese Communist missiles 
are believed to be accurate only up to 200 
miles. Red China's longest range bomber, 
the TU-4, travels a total of about 4,000 miles. 

Current Peiping submarme strategy fol- 
lows Mao Tse-tung’s ideas on guerrilla war- 
fare which interweaves offensive and defen- 
sive actions to fit the circumstances. Until 
1959, Peiping sub training was mostly de- 
fensive in posture. Since then, it has been 


in the western Pacific. In 1963, India un- 
covered evidence that Chinese Communist 
subs were operating in the Bay of Bengal and 
Indian Ocean. 

On the balance sheet, Red China—even 
with a fleet of missile-firing subs—does not 
pose much of a threat to the United States. 
One military source notes that comparing 
Peiping’s primitive missiles to the heavy U.S. 
arsenal is like arguing the advantages of Po- 
land's cavalry squadrons against Hitler’s 
Panzer divisions in 1939. 

But no nuclear threat is regarded lightly 
by military men anywhere, Developing a 
delivery system for missiles opens a Pan- 
dora’s box of potential military threats. 

Charles de Gaulle has advanced a theory 
that Russian aggression against any U.S. ally 
in Western Europe would be highly unlikely 
to bring U.S. intervention by strategic nu- 
clear bombing.- De Gaulle reasons that the 
United States would be deterred by the 
threat of immediate Russian retaliation 
against American cities. A similar theory 
may soon be argued by U.S. allies in south- 
east Asia. 

A few Chinese Communist missiles poised 
off the coast of California might, the theory 
goes, deter American nuclear reaction to 
open aggression by Peiping in Asia. 

To at least one American nuclear scientist, 
Dr. Edward Teller, the Red Chinese nuclear 
threat may be a blessing in disguise, since 
it may prompt early U.S. development of an 
effective missile defense. 

“That the Chinese bomb is a real threat to 
peace, no one can doubt,” says Teller. “Yet, 
if it elicits the correct positive response from 
us, we might find ourselves in the end in a 
much improved situation." 

To Teller, the best missile defense is based 
on a rocket which need not hit the incom- 
ing warhead to destroy it, but which neu- 
tralizes it by merely approaching it. This 
can be done, he says, only by a nuclear ex- 
Plosion. 

Only the United States among Western 
Nations, he argues, has the nuclear technol- 
ogy to develop such a device at this time. 

“This defensive unit can be wired up in 
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Strengthening the Effectiveness of Parlia- 
mentary Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr, PIRNIB. Mr. Speaker, at the 54th 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference recently 
held in Ottawa, Canada, the Honorable 
Allan A. MacNaughton, Speaker of Can- 
ada’s House of Commons, gave an impor- 
tant address on “Strengthening the 
Effectiveness of Parliamentary Institu- 
tions.” This excellent speech was di- 
rected to one of the more significant 
topics on the agenda of the conference 
and carried a message of interest to every 
Member of this body, 

While the problems facing our respec- 
tive nations have not been entirely simi- 
lar, we have a close bond with our sister 
Parliament to the north. Together we 
share the objective of responsible and re- 
sponsive representative government and 
seek to envision and to employ those 
means which will insure its survival. Mr. 
MacNaughton characterizes a parliament 
as “both the pulse and the voice of the 
nation.” 

We, in this country, trust that our 
Congress is also the conscience of the 
Nation. I commend to my colleagues 
the thoughts which this distinguished 
parliamentarian has set forth, particu- 
larly, his summary of suggested emphasis 
if parliamentary bodies are to insure 
their effectiveness: 

STRENGTHENING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY INSTITUTIONS 
(An address by the Honorable Alan A. Mac- 

Naughton, QC., MP., Speaker of Canada’s 

House of Commons to the 54th Inter-Par- 

liamentary Conference, September 15, 

1965) 

Mr. President, distinguished delegates, it 
has been suggested to me that, as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, I might be in a 
position to contribute something from our 
Canadian experience to the consideration of 
agenda item No. 5— Means of Strengthen- 
ing the Effectiveness of Parliamentary Insti- 
tutions.” Before doing so, however, let me 
say again how very happy we are to be host 
to this important international Conference. 
We do hope that the program we have ar- 
ranged has commended itself to the delegates 
and that you will take back to your home 
countries pleasurable memories of your stay 
in Canada. 

The agenda of this Conference is directed 
in main toward the great international po- 
litical questions of our time. This is as it 
should be, for this forum provides an unex- 
ampled opportunity for their discussion in 
an objective and detached atmosphere. It 
is well, however, that the agenda also pro- 
vides for the consideration by parliamen- 
tarians of the effectiveness of their own in- 
stitutions. 

It is important in a debate of this kind to 
be sure just what we mean when we speak 
of “strengthening parliamentary institu- 
tions.” 

Parliament, as a repository of power, could 


tion of Parliament under monolithic control. 
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This would certainly strengthen Parliament 
but it just as certainly would weaken democ- 


racy. 

If Parliament is to be an instrument in the 
preservation of democracy, its strength must 
be measured by its suceess In the fulfillment 
of that function. 

This means that, In strengthening Parlia- 
ment, we should seek to do more than merely 
to promote its efficiency as a law-making 
body. We must insure that ft remains a rep- 
resentative institution, dependent upon the 
operation of a free electoral system. Parlia- 
ment should be a microcosm of the elector- 
ate—no better and no worse than the men 
and women who elect it. 

We must also insure that those charged 
with the responsibility to govern are given 
reasonable facilities for doing so, while those 
whose right it is to oppose and whose duty 
it ts to offer alternatives are not unduly frus- 
trated. We must insure that every Member 
is given the opportunity to play a full part in 
Parliament's activities; that Parliament uses 
its time profitably; that the built-in checks 
and balances remain effective without be- 
coming merely obstructive; and that every 
valid point of view may be heard and given 
the chance to make its impact. 

Fortunately, Parliament is a flexible in- 
stitution, and it is probable that its greatest 
strength lies in its adaptability and capacity 
for evolution. Parliamentary reform is a con- 
tinuing and in Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, it has been going on for many cen- 
turies. Yet, In spite of the revolutionary 
changes which have taken place in the par- 
liamentary system, the basic structure of the 
British Parliament has undergone no funda- 
mental alteration since the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons began to site sep- 
arately some time in the 14th century. The 
British people, while preserving their ancient 
constitution, achieved democracy through 
Parliament, thus demonstrating their genius 
for adapting ancient institutions to modern 
requirements. 

If any Parliament is to function properly, 
it must obviously keep pace with the times. 
It must recognize the realities of the age in 
which we live, one of which is the extent to 
which the responsibilities of government 
have increased during the 20th century. 
There are few member countries who have 
not undergone this experience, 

In the simpler societies of yesteryear—in 
the days before universal education, mea- 
sures of health and social welfare, and the 
many other forms of governmental partici- 
pation in the economic and social life of the 
nation—Parliament was as much a forum 
for the expression of private opinion as it 
was an instrument of government action. 
But the responsibilities of government to- 
day extend into so many spheres of activity 
that the greater part of Parliament's time 
necessarily be consumed by government 
business. The opportunities of the private 
member are greatly curtailed as a result of 
this situation but it is one which we must 
accept and to which we must attune our pro- 
cedure, 

Parliamentary procedure is the corner- 
stone of parllamentary democracy. John 
Hatsell, the great parliamentary authority of 
the 18th century put it this way: 

“The forms of proceedings, as instituted 
by our ancestors, operated as a check and 
a control on the action of ministers, and 
they were, in many instances, a shelter and 
a protection to the minority against the at- 
tempts of power.” 

This is a truth which has not faded with 
the passage of time, But it has become nec- 
essary to devise our rules of procedure in 
such a way as to enable the majority to 
secure the passage of its measures while at 
the same time preserving the rights of the 
minority to delay, to criticize, and to exert its 
legitimate influence. We, in Canada—with 
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five political parties represented in Parlia- 
ment—have reason to know that this is more 
easily said than done. $ 

Canada inherited the British parlamen- 
tary system, and we have found—as in 
Britain—that the process of reform must be 
dynamic in nature. Parliament cannot re- 
main static if It is to avoid stagnation. Our 
procedure is based on that of Westminster, 
but it was inherited before the procedural 
crisis into which the British House of Com- 
mons was plunged during the 1880's. Dras- 
tic rule changes were implemented at that 
time relating to the closure, the disciplinary 
powers of the chair, dilatory motions, the 
unnecessary claiming of divisions, the ad- 
journment of the house on a definite mat- 
ter of urgent public importance, and the in- 
troduction of fixed hours of sitting and ad- 
journment. Those rules—introduced origi- 
nally for the purpose of countering obstruc- 
tlon—have become an essential part of the 
Procedural machinery at Westminster with- 
out which the house would never be able to 
dispose of the massive yolume of business be- 
tore it. 

A few of these rules found their way into 
Canadian procedure but—before the major 
reforms introduced by the government and 
adopted on an experimental basis in June of 
this year—Canadian procedure was to some 
extent at the same stage of development as 
British procedure prior to the 1880's. Our 
standing orders provided for no allocation of 
time procedure; no limitation of financial 
debates; no limit on the question period 
except on Wednesdays; no proper regulation 
of the raising of questions of privilege. In 
addition, the speaker’s authority was se- 
verely curbed by a rule permitting any mem- 
ber to appeal to the house against a ruling 
from the chair, no notice of motion being 
required. 

Our procedure had just not kept pace with 
the times, with the result that the house 
was unable to program its business, it was 
impossible to plan a timetable, and none of 
us had any idea when a session would begin 
orend. For example, the session of 1964-65 
lasted 248 days—the longest in Canadian 
history. 


It was clear that these conditions were 
weakening Parliament, and this problem had 
the attention of more than one 
select committee in recent years. However, 
@ real breakthrough was accomplished last 
June, and I think it is fair to say that the 
reform measures introduced by the govern- 
ment were the direct result of the work of an 
all-party committee of which it was my priy- 
Uege to be the chairman. 

It was at the beginning of the 1964-65 
session that the House appointed our Special 
Committee on Procedure and Organization to 
carry on the work started by a similar com- 
mittee late in the previous session, Our com- 
mittee was given extremely wide terms of 
reference—namely to consider the procedure 
and organization of the House “for the pur- 
pose of suggesting any changes that would 
assure the more expeditious dispatch of pub- 
lic business and would strengthen Parliament 
and make it more effective." 


It will be seen that in our approach to 
the task we were not limited—as previous 
procedural committees had been—to the con- 
sideration of procedure alone. In fact, much 
of the committee's best work was accom- 
plished in nonprocedural areas such as staff 
organization, public relations, the facilities 
and services provided for Members, and the 
improvement of parliamentary publications. 
The committee realized that the provision of 
adequate working conditions for Members 
was an essential prerequisite to the strength- 
ening of Parliament. 

The facilities for simultaneous interpreta- 
tion in six languages now in use in this cham- 
ber, and the establishment of the Canadian 
Secretariat which has organized this im- 
portant international Conference, both re- 
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sulted from the initiative of the committee. 
In addition, provision has been made for 


are in use this week. The implementation of 
these recommendations demonstrates the im- 
portance which we, in Canada, attach to the 
promotion of interparliamentary cooperation 
and the strengthening of institutions such as 
the IPU. 

Delegates may also be aware that we have 
recruited some 30 students from universities 
all across Canada to act as tourist guides 
and to assist in the reception and hospitality 
programs for this Conference. We feel that 
it is most important to introduce our young 
people—the future leaders of society to the 
institutions and pracesses of government. 
We wish them to take pride In their country’s 
democratic inheritance, and we therefore wel- 
come any opportunity which brings them 
into direct contact with Parlament and its 
functioning. 

As a result of the committee's work, we 
have also made a start on the establishment 
of a research service for Members of Parlia- 
ment. A small research staff is now being or- 

within the Library of Parliament as 
the nucleus for the creation of an expert 
Legislative Reference Service. 

On the purely procedural side, we have 
made some headway in our efforts to make 
better use of Parliament's time. For example, 
the Speaker's control over the daily question 
period—which sometimes lasted as much as 
an hour and a half—has been greatly 
strengthened. We now have, on an experi- 
mental basis, a half-hour time limit on oral 
questions each day—except Monday—when 
1 hour Is provided. 

A feature—entirely new to Canadian prac- 
tice but familiar to the parliamentarians of 
Westminster—has been the provision three 
times weekly of an extra half-hour at the end 
of the day for the airing of grievances, This 
has provided a most useful “safety valve” for 
members who have been dissatisfied with the 
answers given to them by Ministers of the 
Crown. 

It has also improved the opportunities 
available to private members by providing 
them with an additional hour and a half dur- 
ing the week for the ventilation of matters 
unrelated to government business. One of 
the great problems of modern parliamentary 
government is to avoid too severely 
the time available to the individual member 
for raising matters on his own initiative. 
Government business consumes by far the 
greater part of parliamentary time and we 
must, I believe, spare no effort to widen the 
horizon of those who sit on the back- 
benches—both government and opposition. 

Improvements were also made in the proce- 
dure for adjourning the House on a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, and a 
time limitation was introduced in respect 
of the debate on the resolution stage of a 
money bill. At the same time, provision was 
made for ming consideration of the 
short title clause of a bill at the committee 
stage, experience having shown that the 
debate on this clause tended to become a 
repetition of the second reading debate. 

it has also been written into our perma- 
nent rules (standing orders) that the House 
will not sit on certain specified public holi- 
days, unless otherwise ordered. 

The most far-reaching reforms proposed 
by the committee relate to committee work. 
Our recommendations formed the basis for 
measures introduced by the Government in 
May of this year and adopted by the House 
a month later. The new rules provided for 
the complete restructuring of our s 
committees; the reference of spending esti- 
mates to these committees as a regular prac- 
tice; and the introduction of a time limita- 
tion on supply debates in the House and in 
committee of supply. These changes were 
adopted on a tem basis only, but it 
is my earnest hope that one of the first ac- 
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tions of the new parliament will be to re- 
affirm them. 

Under these temporary rule changes, stand- 
Ing committees were restructured in such a 
Way as to distribute committee work more 
equitably among Members; to strengthen 
the effectiveness of the committees; and to 
widen the opportunities of the Individual 
Member who can so easily find his initiative 
stifled. By referring financial estimates to 
these committees and limiting supply de- 
bates elsewhere, it was our hope that the 
detalls of the estimates would be thrashed 
out in the committees and then be reported 
to the House. 

We envisaged that the committee of sup- 
ply debates in the House itself would be 
concerned only with broad questions of pol- 
icy, the opposition reserving the right to se- 
lect the departments for discussion, as at 
Westminster. Thus, much of the work of 
supply would take place in committees con- 
cerned with particular departments, enabling 
private members to increase the usefulness 
of their contribution and to become better 
informed on the workings of the various de- 
partments of government. 

I had long been of the opinion that we in 
this Parliament were not extracting the max- 
imum effectiveness from our committee sys- 
tem. It had seemed to me that much of the 
detail—particularly with regard to finance 
which would never adequately be discussed 
on the floor of this chamber, could profit- 
ably be considered in committees specially 
designed for the purpose. 

In such committees the individual mem- 
ber could 


stitution; and individual members best ex- 
ercise their functions as guardians of the 
purse and protectors against executive 
action, 

Another important reform introduced by 
the Government is the abolition of appeals 
from speaker’s rulings. This matter had 
engaged the attention of our Committee on 
Procedure and Organization, although no 
formal recommendation had been made with 
regard to it. There was, however, general 
agreement that this rule was a constant 
threat to the speaker’s authority and served 
no good purpose. The House did not 
such a rule to remain master of its own pro- 
cedure, since the Chair could always be chal- 
lenged by way of a substantive motion re- 
quiring notice. 

The authority and discipline of the chair— 
willing accepted by the house—is a nec- 
essary foundation of Parliament's strength, 
and a rule permitting appeals is incompat- 
ible with the need to protect the speaker 
from impulsive or frivolous challenges to his 
authority. 

It is not enough, however, merely to re- 
form procedure. The success and the 
strength of Parliament must in the long run 
depend not on written rules but on the at- 
titude of the members to their responsibili- 
ties; the attitude of the people who elect 
them and to whom they are accountable; 
and the quality of the leadership provided 
in both the national and parliamentary 
areas, 

Parliamentary government must be respon- 
sible government if it is to succeed, and the 
burden of responsibility must be carried, 
not only by each individual legislator, but 
by each individual elector. No written docu- 
ment alone can guarantee the tion 
of parliamentary freedom. Delegates will re- 
call that the constitution of the Weimar Re- 
public was one of the most democratic ever 
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devised by man, and we all know what that 
led to. : 

Only a responsible nation can elect a re- 
sponsible government. Every elector should 
be aware of what he is voting for, and politi- 
cal consciousness can only be achieved 
through education, and I do not mean for- 
mal education alone. We have all heard of 
the constituency—and every country has 
them—of which it is said: “They would vote 
for a baboon in that place as long as he 
wore the right party label." An exaggera- 
tion, perhaps, but it reflects the kind of at- 
titude which one finds wherever votes are 
east according to unreasoning prejudice. 

The elector must be educated to use his 
Judgment, which leads me to the re- 
sponsibility which is borne by the candidate. 
By offering himself for election in the first 
place he is presuming that he is worthy of 
representing his country, and it is there- 
fore his duty to offer his electors the choice to 
which he himself is sincerely pledged and to 
explain that choice fully and honestly. 

The education of the electorate is the 
responsibility of the leadership. The proc- 
ess begins in the schools and in the univer- 
sities, at which period we in Parliament can 
also assist with organized visits and such 
projects as our recruitment of student guides 
to which I have already referred. But after 
the period of formal education, it is the 
chosen leadership of our political parties 
who must take on the responsibility and 
keep the public from falling into apathy and 
political ignorance. The country looks for 
something worth voting for—something it 
can believe in—and, of course, som 


is the representative as much of those who 
voted t him as of those who support 
him. One of the first things of which he 
will become aware is the extent to which 
the executive has encroached on the tradi- 
tional preserve of Parliament. This has 
been an inevitable accompaniment of the 
increase in the responsibilities of govern- 
ment. It is therefore doubly important that 
the fundamental authority of Parliament— 
namely its ultimate control over executive 
action—should be jealously safeguarded. 

The basic parliamentary freedom which 
we read about in the textbooks is the con- 
trol over finance. This is in danger of be- 
coming a myth. Vast sums are voted by 
Parliaments each year for various purposes, 
and how many of the Members who vote 
really know the purposes for which these 
moneys are required. Under modern parlia- 
mentary conditions it is quite impossible to 
hold thorough debates on the details of tax- 
ation and appropriation except through 
committees—and again I would emphasize 
that this is the forum where the private 
member could perform some of his most 
useful work, 

We must take account of the problems 
of the executive but at the same time we 
we must not forget that Parliament is a far 
more basic institution of government. Gov- 
ernments are entitled to expect reasonable 
cooperation, but not abject compliance. 
Tyranny takes over when Parliament becomes 
a rubberstamp. 

In summing up our Canadian experience, 
I would suggest six necessary prerequisites 
for the strengthening of parliamentary in- 
stitutions in the 20th century: 

1. All concerned in the political process— 
from the national leader down to the newly 
qualified elector—should recognize and ac- 
cept their share of the burden of democratic 
responsibility; 

2. Parliamentary procedure must take ac- 
count of the pressure of government busi- 
ness and be such as to enable us to plan our 
Parliamentary programs and to allocate our 
time profitably; 

3. At the same time, in expediting the pas- 
sage of government business we must avoid 
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any violation of the basic principle of par- 

Uamentary control; 

4. The effectiveness of the individual Mem- 
ber should be promoted through his employ- 
ment on committees, and by all other means 
possible; 

5. The House should respect and support 
the authority of the Chair, investing it with 
all the powers it requires for the mainte- 
mance of order and dignity and, above all, 
the protection of minority rights; 

6. Finally, members should be provided 
with proper facilities and services to enable 
them to discharge their important respon- 
sibilities adequately and in the best interests 
of those they represent. 

Parliament is both the pulse and the voice 
of a nation. The privileges of Parliament 
are the privileges of the people, for in pro- 
tecting the rights of members, we are pro- 
tecting the freedom of the nation as a whole. 
And if the precious legacy of freedom Is thus 
protected in every land, then the world as a 
whole will be free to enjoy the fruit of man’s 
progress. 

This great parliamentary gathering of more 
than 60 nations is an earnest of our deter- 
mination to reach those broad sunlit uplands 
that beckon us on. Liberty was never bought 
without sacrifice, and no Parliament can vin- 
dicate itself as a pillar of freedom merely by 
taking the line of least resistance. It was 
Edmund Burke who said: “The only thing 
necessary for the triumph of evil is that good 
men do nothing.” 

Our road is not an easy one, Yet I still 
hope that I may live to see the day when the 
nations will together only in peace- 
ful pursuits for the betterment of mankind 
and when their peoples will meet, not upon 
the battlefield, but through their chosen 
delegates at assemblies such as this. 


Mail Volume and Prosperity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Post Office Department for years 
has attempted to minimize the cause- 
and-effect relationship between mail 
volume and prosperity. This has been 
particularly true when the Department 
has been attempting to raise the postage 
rates. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to read the 
Post Office Department’s press release 
No. 141, dated September 26, which at- 
tributes the unexpected and unprece- 
dented increase in mail volume during 
the past summer to “the stimulus of a 
strong national economy.” 

The fact is, the statisticlans and prog- 
nosticators in the department predicted 
only a normal volume increase of 2.7 
percent over the summer of 1964, instead 
of which they have been confronted with 
a 5.1 percent increase. Since depart- 
mental officials had based their budget 
and their appropriations requests on the 
lesser figure, this has caused them con- 
siderable inconvenience in operating the 
service. 

The point is, Mr. Speaker, the busi- 
ness users of the mails do stimulate and 
prime the national economy. And when 
the national economy is thriving, the 
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usage of the mails increases propor- 
tionately. 

This is a fact that has, in the past, 
been obvious to everyone except Govern- 
ment accountants. It is nice to see the 
Post Office Department finally admitting 
the validity of the obvious. 

Under unanimous consent I place Post 
Office Department release No. 141 in the 
RECORD: 

Mail volume, a traditional barometer of 
economic strength, surged far beyond expec- 
tations during the past summer, under the 
stimulus of a strong national economy, the 
Post Office Department reported today. Here 
are highlights, based on expert estimates: 

1. For the first two accounting periods this 
summer, from mid-June to mid-August, man 
volume jumped 5.1 percent over a compa- 
rable period last year 

2. The 5.1-percent increase was almost 
twice as much as a 2.7-percent increase pre- 
viously forecast by t 

3. The approximate 5-percent increase was 
uniform in major mail categories—lettérs, 
newspapers, and periodicals, advertising mat- 
ter, reflecting uniformity of strength in many 
sectors of the national economy. 

4. Mall volume for the two accounting 
periods of 4 weeks each rose from 9,521,117,- 
000 pieces for last year to 10,003,028,000 pieces 
this summer. 

5. Revenue this past summer was. $627,- 
301,000 for the two periods compared with 
$594,342,000 last year, an increase of nearly 
$33 million and $8 million more than antici- 
pated earlier by expert projections. 

History has demonstrated the validity of 
mail volume as a barometer of economic 
strength. In 1929, before the depression, for 
example, mail volume was nearly 28 billion 
pieces. It dropped steadily to 19.8 billion 
pieces in 1933, setting back the clock on mall 
volume to pre-World-War-I days. 

A report from the Department's Bureau of 
Finance and Administration on the mail 


seemed to gain renewed strength this sum- 
mer, Sustained economic gains and the more 
optimistic tone that pervades spending plans 
have pushed mall volume and revenues well 
ahead of forecasts.” 

The Department pointed out that the in- 
crease in mall volume was not caused by any 
Seasonal factors, and, In most years, it noted, 
the period is on the dull side because it oc- 
curs at the height of the vacation season. 

The comparison between the summer peri- 
ods in 1964 and 1965, however, is particularly 
noteworthy because mail volume last summer 
was at an exceptionally high level due to the 
mail generated all over the Nation by elec- 
tion campaigns. 


Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, although 
opponents of home rule for the District 
of Columbia have indicated concern lest 
the rights of all American citizens to a 
National Capital of which they can be 
proud be somehow restricted under home 
rule, a recent national poll has revealed 
that Americans throughout the country 
feel overwhelmingly that the residents of 
the District of Columbia ought to be able 
to govern themselves, 
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I submit the results of the Harris sur- 
vey as they appeared in the Washington 
Post, Thursday, September 23, 1965, and 
commend them to the attention of our 
colleagues. 

From the Washington Post, Sept. 23, 1965] 
AMERICANS Favor HOME RULE FoR WASHING- 
TON BY 6 TO 1 
(By Louis Harris) 

By better than 6 to 1, Americans support 
home rule for the city of Washington. 
Sizable majorities of voters in all parties, 
people who voted for Goldwater or for John- 
son in 1964, people from all regions, voters 
from big cities and small towns all favor 
home rule for residents of Washington. 

The main reasons people give for backing 
home rule are three: that people in any 
area should have the right to govern them- 
selves, that a city should determine its own 
destiny, and that Congress has not done a 
good job in running the city of Washington. 

The opposition centers on one major con- 
cern over home rule—that with its large 
Negro population, a newly elected local Dis- 
trict government would be dominated by that 
minority group. 

A special cross section of the national 
electorate was reminded that Congress is 
soon going to vote on whether to give Wash- 
ington home rule. Each person interviewed 
was then asked, “Would you favor or oppose 
home rule for Washington, D.C.?” 

A total of 66 percent of the Nation's 
voters said they favor home rule, 10 percent 
said they oppose it and 24 percent said they 
were not sure how they felt about the issue. 

Sentiment in favor of home rule for the 
city of Washington tends to run higher 
among the more affluent sectors of the popu- 
lation—those who have attended college and 
those earning over $10,000 a year. Negroes 
also are overwhelmingly in favor of estab- 
lishing local elective government in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Support for home rule clearly is not a 
Partisan political issue among the people, as 
evidenced by the fact that 1964 Goldwater 
and Johnson voters are almost equally in 
favor of passage of a home rule bill. 

While support of home rule is highest in 
the West and Midwest, the ratio of backing 
is generally uniform across the Nation. The 
6-to-1 majorities remain intact in the big 
cities, suburbs, small towns, and farms of the 
country. 

Voters were probed in depth for what lay 
behind their stated views. 

Typical of the comments volunteered in 
favor of home rule was that of a 68-year-old 
retired man in Los Angeles who said, “They 
are people like us and should have their own 
officials and their own government. Why 
should they be an exception?” A 40-year-old 
housewife in Stroud, Okla., added, “They 
have a right to their own government. Amer- 
ica stands for what is right for one is right 
for all.” A 39-year-old executive from Ann 
Arbor, Mich., said, “Congress has neither the 
time nor inclination to deal with the city’s 
problems.” 

Opposing home rule was the wife of the 
store manager in Lancaster, N.Y.. who said, 


office will be held by a Negro. 
Okron, Ohio, rubber worker added, “The 
colored would just take over.” 

While the issue of home rule has stirred a 
division of opinion generating considerable 
heat, when all of the opinions are added, the 
prevailing view is a landslide in favor of home 
rule for the Capital City. 

A cross section of Americans was asked: 

“As you know, the city of W 
D.C. can vote in presidential elections, but 
does not elect its own city government. Con- 
gress is soon going to vote on whether or not 
to give the city of Washington home rule. 
Would you favor or oppose home rule for 
Washington, D.C.” 
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(is 10 u“ 
E 11 2 
6 8 25 
7 14 12 
50 8 2 
72 10 18 
oo 10 2 
72 10 18 
66 ll 2 
63 5 32 
67 11 2 
6 12 2 

By 1964 vote: 
Goldwater voter 63 14 2 
TETRA BES 68 7 25 
56 9 35 
ae al 87 8 25 
3 69 15 16 

By 

— — 63 12 25 
TEDRE E A 82 5 13 
73 9 18 
55 9 36 
63 1¹ 2⁰ 
64 12 2A 
65 7 28 
72 15 13 


Each voter who said he either favored or 
opposed home rule for Washington was 


. do you feel that way? Any other 
reason? 


Reasons favor or oppose home rule 


Why favor: 
Every city should 
determine own 


destiny 
Every a 
9 i) 


Can do better job 
than Congress... 


Total opposing... 
Total not sure 


Proposed Wage-Hour Bill Undermining 


Economics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Pekin, 
Ill., downtown businessmen got together 
and passed a resolution indicating their 
strong feelings on H.R. 10518. It is ob- 
vious these men and women feel the bill 
embodies simon-pure inflation and the 
payment of money not justified for the 
services rendered. The two aforemen- 
tioned economic evils can kill a small 
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businessman quicker than anything. 
Needless to say, many of the Pekin down- 
town group are small businessmen. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the resolution at this point: 

RESOLUTION BY THE PEKIN DOWNTOWN 
BUSINESSMEN'S ASSOCIATION 

Whereas wages is a problem between em- 
ployer and employee, based on type of busi- 
ness and location, and therefore impossible 
and impractical to legislate; and 

Whereas the proposed increase in the Fed- 
eral minimum wage will work a on 
small business whether it is or is not covered 
by H.R. 10518; and 

Whereas necessitated increases to . — 
present personnel in the face ot 
for an and the resultant wage ‘aire 
ferentials; and 

Whereas the decrease in the margin of 
profit which is already in a dangerous posi- 
tion; and 

Whereas the increase of wage cost will 
necessarily be passed on to the consumer in 
higher prices; and 

Whereas passage of the bill will, of neces- 
sity, eliminate jobs for the teenager and the 
unskilled; and 

Whereas millions of second wage earners 
in a household with no skills and a willing- 
ness to work, will no longer have employ- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Pekin Downtown Business- 
men’s Association, That all legislators care- 
fully study the results of such legislation in 
the light of employment. and taxes derived 
from business and individual profit; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Downtown Business- 
men’s Association, realizing the costly con- 
sequences of an increase in the minimum 
wage law, strongly recommends the defeat of 
H.R. 10518; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our Representatives in 


Adopted in Pekin, HI., this 13th day of 
September, A.D. 1965. 
RUSSELL STRAUMANN, 
Chairman. 


A Question of Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
ruthlessness with which the majority 
party has steamrollered through the 
Congress legislation demanded by the 
President has brought the charge from 
many quarters that the 89th Congress is 
a rubberstamp body doing the bidding of 
the President without adequate delibera- 
tion and the honest consideration of di- 
verse views. There is no denying that 
there is substance to this charge. An 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 22, 1965, issue of the Chicago Ameri- 
can discusses an example of the abuse of 
the legislative process and points out the 
danger to representative government in 
the application of such tactics 

The editorial follows: 

A QUESTION OF POWER 

The congressional debate over doing away 
with right-to-work laws is a debate by 
courtesy only. Normally the word means an 


exchange of differing viewpoints in an effort 
to settle an issue, or at least to clarify it, 
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but very little of that has been going on in 
Washington, The decisive question is how 
much steam there is in the Democratic 
Steamroller. 

President Johnson and the Democratic ma- 
jority want to repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley law, which permits States to 
enact laws banning the union shop if they 
choose, A largely Republican minority led 
by Senator Evererr Dmxsen, of Miinois, 
Wants 14(b) maintained, and is planning 
a filibuster to prevent its removal. The whole 
issue apparently is to be settled by a test 
of lung power versus sheer weight of num- 
bers 


And that prospect is not encouraging. To 
our mind, the central issue here is not wheth- 
er 14(b) is repealed, but whether this same 
method of indifferently squashing opposition 
is to become normal procedure with the Fed- 
eral Government. If the congressional ma- 
jority flattens its opposition, the Justice De- 
partment will then roll over the 19 States 
that now have right-to-work laws; and in 
neither case will a question have been set- 
tled on its merits, but only by exercise of 
power. 

We do not think right-to-work laws are 
an unmixed blessing, and we certainly would 
not like to see Illinois adopt one. What they 
generally confer is the right to work cheap. 
It can even be argued that the States that 
have these laws are following a short-sighted 
policy. They can boast an immediate ad- 
vantage, in that the relatively low wage 
scales in these States tend to attract more 
industries; but once the industries have been 
attracted, the lower wages and consequently 
smaller buying power works against them, 

The point is that the question of enact- 
ing these laws is one for Individual States 
to decide. The value of laws against the 
union shop depends on a State’s own circum- 
stances, and should be judged by the State's 
voters. This exemplifies what the late Jus- 
tice Frankfurter meant with his remark that 
the States serve as “laboratories for social 
experiment.” There is no guarantee that an 
experiment will work, but the right to try 
it must be protected. 

For the Federal Government to tell States 
that they ny not have such laws Is a fright- 
ening intrusion of Federal power into a State 
matter. And this time, there would be no 
question of Washington moving perforce into 
a vacuum left by a State's unwillingness to 
act. 
The Johnson administration would be 
frankly its power over Congress to flat- 
ten State opposition. It would be operating 
under a new and dangerous rule of thumb: 
If a State government doesn’t share the om- 
cial Federal view, that proves it isn’t com- 
petent to enact its own laws. 

And once that philosophy gains ground, 
State governments will be little more than 
lower echelon desks in a Federal bureaucracy. 


The Situation in the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorn, I include an 
editorial appearing in the Herald-Ameri- 
can newspapers, Los Angeles, Calif., pub- 
lished by Mr. Cliff Smith. 

I cannot conceiye of how the State 

t can continue on its piece- 
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meal surrender to communism through- 
out the world without a violent protest 
on the part of the American people. 
America seems to be like a person on the 
operating table, completely under anes- 
thetics which have been applied in large 
doses by the administration. A thorough 
revamping of our State Department is 
long overdue, and, as George Washington 
said, “Put only Americans on guard to- 
night.” 

The editorial follows: 

Rusx Rereats His MISTAKES IN Dominican 
REPUBLIC 

The Dominican situation Is deteriorating 
like everything else deteriorates that our 
Secretary of State Rusk has anything to do 
with. He has a 25-year record of either 
deliberately messing up everything or making 
the wrong guess. It started when he gave 
the go ahead to the Chinese Communists as 
being nothing but simple agrarians seeking 
justice: 

The Dominican Republic had a record of 
nothing but strife except during the time 
that the Dictator Trujillo was in charge 
After he was murdered there was nothing 
but trouble, then a President named Juan 
Bosch was elected. He had strong leftwing 
tendencies and pulled into the Government 
numerous Communist sympathizers. 

The rightwing party, which included the 
army and the air service in the Dominican 
Republic, executed a coup and forced Bosch 
to flee the country. They appointed a pro- 
visional government. The friends of Bosch 
then staged a counterrevolution and as the 
fighting became more and more pronounced, 
the counterrevolutionists welcomed more 
and more Communists and Communist 
sympathizers. 

One of those reportedly killed on their side 
was Che Guevera, who for a number of years 
was Castro's right-hand man and a more rad- 
ical Communist than Castro. There were 57 
other pro-Communists in the high command 
of the rebel army according to the CIA; 

Now the new deal has been set up by the 
Organization of American States with the 
consent and assistance of the U.S. State De- 
partment. They have picked a president, 
now in office, who was one of the assistants 
of Bosch when Bosch was President. 

The next headline we find is that General 
Wessin y Wessin, brigadier general in com- 
mand of the Dominican Atr Corps was ar- 
rested and at bayonet point was put on a 
plane bound for Miami. He was appointed 
Dominican consul general to that city after 
he was deported but has refused the ap- 
pointment. 

Weesin y Wessin was not only a capable 
officer, he was a friend of the United States 
and completely free of Communist influences, 

The same thing has now happened to him 
that has happened to many of the other 
friends of the United States in the various 
parts of the world. We have turned on our 
friends and backed such people as Castro in 
Cuba. The so-called dictator, Batista, that 
we threw out of Cuba, was a real friend of 
the United States. Our State Department in- 
sisted that Castro was the man we wanted 
to govern Cuba. They neglected to tell the 
people that he was a graduate of a Com- 
munist school. Everyone knows what hap- 
pened after he took command in Cuba, 

We forced the Indies chief, Sukarno, on 
the Dutch, and assisted him to take com- 
mand of Indonesia, 

The State Department handpicked Nasser 
to be the head man in Egypt. The State De- 
partment forced England, France, and Israel 
to pull back their armies when they were 
within 24 hours of capturing Cairo and Nas- 
ser. 

Ayub Khan of Pakistan was our hand- 
picked little boy and we spent a number of 
billion dollars on him and the next thing 
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he did was get mad at us and throw In his 
lot with Red China. 

There are many other instances of the 
United States throwing its weight behind 
men who became our drastic enemies shortly 
afterward. 

When, oh, when are we going to clean out 
the State Department and get rid of the men 
who always pick the wrong horse. 


L.B.J.’s Pedernales Press Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written about L.B.J.’s Peder- 
nales Press Service but two of the best 
articles I have read appeared in the San 
Francisco Sunday Examiner & Chron- 
icle of September 26. The first article 
is by Douglas Kiker, correspondent from 
Washington, and the second is an article 
by Art Hoppe on the same subject. Both 
of these articles follow: 

[From the San Francisco Sunday Examiner & 
Chronicle, Sept. 26, 1965] 
LB. Js PEDERNALES Press SERVICE; He WANTS 
Goop News 
(By Douglas Kiker) 

WasHinoron.—President Johnson told a 
gathering of Government information officers 
last month that he expects them to spend 
more time producing favorable news about 
his administration and less time cooperating 
with reporters in search of stories which dis- 
please him. 

The 62-minute meeting was held in the 
Fish Room at the White House on August 
27 and the Prestdent delayed three appoint- 
ments while he delivered his lecture. 

At one point, sources said recently, he re- 
ferred to a recent story which had angered 
him and pointed out that the reporter could 
not have gotten the facts without the co- 
operation of some of the men present in the 
room. 

He then warned the group that if they 
could not produce the sort of good news he 
wanted, he would hire some high school sen- 
lors from Johnson City, Tex. and count on 
them to do the Job, 

At the same meeting, Presidential Press 
Socretary Bill Moyers told the group that the 
White House expects to have first choice on 
all the favorable news from all Federal agen- 
cles and de ents, 

Sources said that Johnson himself gave 
some specific examples of the sort of thing he 
had in mind. For example, he said, the Ag- 
riculture Department recently installed a 
new calculating machine which was serving 
to increase departmental efficiency. News of 
this should have been released by the White 
House, he maintained. 

As a result of the mecting, the public rela- 
tions men in the administration have been 
working overtime to supply the White House 
with the sort of news releases they want. 

On September 6, for example, during a 
weekend in Austin, the White House released 
42 stories, which ranged from the increase in 
national park visitors to the increase in 
homes for Indians financed by the Public 
Housing Administration. 

White House reporters junked most of the 
releases, and joked about them to the extent 
that Moyers now reportedly has decided that 
the project was overdone and needs curtail- 
ing somewhat. 
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Another result of the White House move 
is a feeling of unease among Washington's 
Government information officers. 

At one agency, when the chief press offi- 
cer explained what the President wanted, his 
subordinates broke into laughter. At an- 
other, a special committee has been ap- 
pointed to come up with what the President 
wants, At the Pentagon, press officials are 
speaking of the Pedernales Press Service. 

Moyers said it is his policy to make public 
everything in which the President 1s legiti- 
mately involved. 

He added: “My request Is the departments 
and agencies keep me posted on anything 
anybody in their department has done with 
the President or is likely to do with the 
President or concerns him. * * * We don't 
need to manufacture events or actions or de- 
cisions and say that the President was in- 
volved when he wasn't.“ ~ 

The August meeting marked the third 
tims Johnson has dressed down the adminis- 
tration’s public relations men. He called 
them together in December 1963, and again 
this t 4 

y ogee A the meeting last month 
were many phen be aa Cabinet officials not 
involved in public ons. 

One ee that one ot the original 

of the meeting was to give these 
men a greater sense of participation in the 
administration and a greater personal iden- 
tification with the White House. 

Johnson’s talk, these sources said, ranged 
over a number of subjects, of which press 
relations was only & part. 

Meanwhile, good news continued to come 
press office an- 


time high last month. 
are issued directly by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

The short White House relays did have a 
footnote saying that further detatls and 
figures were available at Commerce. One of 
those details, not included in the White 
House release, was the fact that in August 
farm income dropped $1 billion. 

Tue PEDERNALES -PRESS SERVICE 
(By Art Hoppe) 

WASHINGTON.—I hurried back here as soon 
as I heard the news. The news, of course, is 
that henceforth President Johnson will issue 
the news. Mr. Johnson issued this news 
through his press secretary, Mr. Bill Moyers. 

Mr. Moyers said all Government agencies 
have been told to send their press releases 
to the White House so that Mr. Johnson can 
break whatever news in which he is “legiti- 
mately involved.“ This showed, said Mr. 
Moyers, Mr. Johnson’s “concern about keep- 
ing the American people informed. He feels 
deeply about that.“ 

“For example,” said Mr. Moyers, “he read 
this morning a report from the Bureau of 
the Budget concerning personal income dur- 
ing August.” So Mr. Moyers handed every- 
one a long press release saying personal in- 
come was up 614 percent, With a footnote 
saying further details were available as usual 
from the Commerce Department. The fur- 
ther details over at Commerce said the rate 
of farm income had dropped 61 million. 

It all seemed a little confusing. So in 
hopes of clarification I hustled over to inter- 
view Mr. Homer T. Pettibone, public affairs 
director of one of the hugest and busiest 
Government agencies in Washington today— 
the Pedernales Press Service. 

Question, How are you, Mr. Pettibone? 

Answer. Iam healthy, happy, and prosper- 
Ous, President Lyndon B. Johnson announced 


y. 
rx Pouca President Johnson announced 


Answer. My health and welfare, like that 
of all Americans, legitimately involves him 
Ereatly. He feels deeply about that. 

Question. And how's the family? 
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Answer. Wife's sick, dog's alling, and the 
machine. 


Answer. But they are all expected to make 
a full recovery, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
disclosed today. 

Question. That's good news. But how 
about this new policy where you must issue 
all news releases through the White House? 

Answer. Excuse me, not all news releases. 
We public affairs officers for the agencies 
will still exercise wide discretion on what 
stories should be issued through the White 
House, President Lyndon B. Johnson em- 
phasized today. 

Question. That's good news. 

Answer. Yes. For example, here is a re- 
lease on plans to expand the South Center- 
ville sewage system, President Lyndon B. 
Johnson announced today. He feels deeply 
about that. 

Question. That's good news. 

Answer. And here, off the record, is a report 
on the Bobby Baker case, which, exercising 
my wide discretion, I will now burn. 

Question. That's bad news. Isn't the Pres- 
ident legitimately involved? 

Answer. He feels deeply about that, too. 

Question. Well, Mr. Pettibone, this cer- 
tainly is a complicated new policy, Im 
afraid the American public will never under- 
stand exactly what kind of news the Presi- 
dent himself will issue, 

Answer, That's good news. 


A Spiritual Development for the Youth of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


or NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr, HUOT. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 18 next, at Chicago, Ill., there will 
begin a convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Catholic Youth Organizations. 
I desire to call the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues to the fine work 
which the Catholic Youth Organizations 
are undertaking for the social and 
spiritual development of a large sector 
of American youth. 

In New Hampshire, more than 10,000 
young people, under the generous and 
capable guidance of adult advisers strive 
to develop the qualities of leadership and 
responsibility to take over the conduct 
of the affairs of this Nation when we 
have passed from the scene. Their 
program seeks to supplement their edu- 
cation by a fourfold program of spirit- 
ual, cultural, social, and physical 
activities. 

The New Hampshire council is privi- 
leged to have effective and responsible 
leadership on both adult and youth 
levels. Moreover, the New Hampshire 
council proposes to present for the con- 
sideration of the national convention 
at Chicago, a young lady for the office of 
vice president of the young adult section 
of the federation. Miss Mary Clancy, of 
Dover, N.H., has distinguished herself 
in the service of the New Hampshire 
council, as a personable, capable, and 
effective young leader, of whom all of us 
in New Hampshire can be justly proud. 
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I wholeheartedly support the work of 
the Catholic Youth Organizations, and 
urge all of my colleagues to support the 
efforts of the youth organizations of this 
country, and of their respective faiths. 
The future of this Nation is in its youth, 
and it is only through our active support 
of our many youth organizations that we 
can insure that future generations will 
display the same courage and dedication 
8 ae characterized the leaders of 

past. 


Tennessee Leaders Praise Tims Ford 
Dam in Public Letters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the letters of County Judge C. O. 
Prince, Sr., of Franklin County, Mayor 
Thomas Green, of Lewisburg, Tenn., and 
Mr. W. A. Smith, president of Elk River 
Development Association, Fayetteville, 
Tenn.—published in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean—are typical and representative 
of many letters, cards, petitions, resolu- 
tions, and other documented evidences 
of the strong support for the Tims Ford 
Dam project to be built by TVA in Ten- 
nessee. 

I ask unanimous consent for these to 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp. I believe them to be of widespread 
interest to all concerned with water re- 
source and economic development. 

The letters from these distinguished 
citizens follow: 

{Prom the Nashville Tennessean] 
Tras Forp Dam Hour or DECISION 


WINCHESTER, TENN. 


southern middle Tennessee 
faces the next 2 weeks with an eye and an 
ear trained toward Washington. The upcom- 
ing House-Senate conference will be the hour 
of decision for Tims Ford Dam, and it could 
vitally affect the future welfare and economy 
of our section. 

Value of the project in regards to recrea- 
tion is a foregone conclusion, but there is a 
more serious aspect. Already at least one 
industrial prospect has inquired of the 
Franklin County Chamber of Commerce con- 
cerning a site, should the dam become a 
Teality. Tims Ford would provide an inex- 
haustible supply of cool, clear, unpolluted 
water for years to come—an invaluable in- 
ducement to industry and also insurance 
against water shortage that even now plagues 
some parts of the United States. 

It is my feeling that an elected official 
should support those measures approved by 
a majority of his constituents. As the nomi- 
nal head of the county government, I have 
labored with an overwhelming majority of 
Franklin County citizens in support of the 
entire program of the Elk River Development 
Association. The same can be said for Con- 
gressman Jog Eyrns. The interests of the 
section he represents have been paramount 
in his every endeavor and our gratitude to 
him should be unbounded, 

When Tims Ford and Tellico Dams are up 
for discussion by the joint conferenoe, it will 
fall largely upon Senators Gon and Bass to 
carry the ball. We hope fervently that both 
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projects will be approved. We trust, also, 
that our Senators will put their shoulders to 
the wheel and join Congressman Evins in 
actively endorsing a measure plainly in the 
interests of the people they represent. By so 
doing, they will justify the faith that the 
people of middle Tennessee have placed in 
them. 
C. O. PRINCE, Sr., 
Franklin County Judge. 


[From the Nashyille Tennessean] 
Tms Forp Dam SORELY NEEDED 
LEWISBURG, TENN. 
To the Forron: 

The key to the future development of 
middle Tennessee is the water resource de- 
velopment of Elk and Duck Rivers. The first 
project is the building of Tims Ford Dam in 
Franklin County. 

We in middle Tennessee are not asking 
Senator Gore's and Senator Bass’ support of 
these projects just to pass the time of day. 
Here we have dedicated people, representing 
the united support of our cities and counties, 
combined in a legitimate effort to look to the 
future, so that we can build a section of our 
country into an area that provides full bene- 
fits for all its citizens, and the whole country 


as Well. 
Jon Evins has fought a good 


velopments on a sound basis. 

The taxpayers of the Elk and Duck would 
like to get on with conservation of water in 
the Elk and Duck. We are asking Mr. GORE 
and Mr. Bass to get down to the business at 
hand—which is the most major and pressing 
large project in middle Tennessee—the buld- 
ing of Tims Ford Dam. 

THOMAS GREEN, 


[From the Nashville Tennessean] 
Tms FORD DAM PROJECT 
FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. 
To the EDITOR: 


us in the Congress to appropriate 
funds 8 construction of the Tims Ford 
Dam this year. 

While 6 months may seem like a long time 
for the Tims Ford Dam to be in the news, the 
people of the Elk River Valley have worked 
faithfully and purposely more than 6 years 
in preparation for this project as an integral 
part of a broad, comprehensive resource de- 
velopment program. 

We are humbled, yet honored and encour- 
aged by the fact that this local support, our 
program which is in line with the National 
Policy on Regional Development, and the 
benefits of the project in the local and na- 
tional interest were determining factors in 
action of the House and particularly Con- 
gressman Jor L. Evins in appropriating funds 
to start Tims Ford construction. 

Decision on the Tims Ford project in the 
Senate was predetermined for strategical or 

g and not on its own 
merit. This course of action, recommended 
by Senator Gorr and Senator Bass, was dis- 
appointing; however, wẹ have accepted in 
good faith their announced support of the 
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Tims Ford project and have tried to hope- 
fully share their optimism in this approach, 

The moment of truth has now arrived. 
Since the Senate followed their recommen- 
dation, the fate of Tims Ford Dam is in the 
hands of the joint Senate-House conference. 

We trust that our efforts have not been in 
vain. We further trust the conferees will 
consider the work which has been done over 
the past years by ERDA in preparation for 
this moment. 

W. A. SMITE, 
President, Elk River 
Development Association. 


Legislation With 4.5-Percent Increase for 
Federal Employees Should Be Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the schedule 
of legislative activity for the week of 
September 27 to October 1, indicates that 
the Government Employees Salary Com- 
parability Act will be up in the House 
for debate and a vote before the end of 
this week. 

Because I have a series of commit- 
ments in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kansas which may require my 
presence in Kansas at the time this par- 
ticular bill comes up for a vote, I wish 
to state that in general I support the 
comparability principle which has been 
incorporated in this bill, and I plan to 
support the legislation if certain amend- 
ments are approved which will delete the 
provision to include Members of Congress 
in the increases. Despite the sound ar- 
guments which have been made in favor 
of additional pay for Members of Con- 
gress, I am not in favor of including 
them at this time. 


As far as the other employees are con- 
cerned, I support the 4.5-percent in- 
crease which the House bill proposes. I 
am aware of the move which will be 
made to decrease this figure. I would 
hope that the House, in its wisdom, will 
approve a figure as close to 4.5 percent 
as possible. 

It should be stated that although I am 
in favor of the purposes of this bill with 
the exception of the proposed increase 
for Members of Congress, I was not in 
favor of invoking the 21-day rule in order 
to bring it to the floor. When a resolu- 
tion was offered on September 13 for the 
purposes of granting this bill a rule 
without Rules Committee action, I yoted 
against bringing it to the floor in this 
manner. Unfortunately, this was inter- 
preted by some of my constituents to in- 
dicate that I was against the bill because 
I was against the increase for Members 
of Congress. Iam sorry about this mis- 
interpretation. I wish to state that I do 
favor the increase for other Government 
employees and will suport a bill which 
carries the proposed increase. I trust 
that my schedule permits me to be pres- 
ent when such a vote is taken. If not, I 
want to make sure that there is no mis- 
understanding about my position. 
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Interagency Maritime Task Force Report 
Jeopardizes National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, newspaper 
reports regarding a 60-page Maritime 
task force report confirm what many 
advocates of a strong American mer- 
chant marine had feared. Nicholas 
Johnson, Maritime Administrator, in 
speeches and conversation, has openly 
been supporting many of these radical 
changes. 

The Johnson administration is about 
to call for a new maritime policy of elim- 
inating American-flag passenger ships. 
In addition, it would call for eliminating 
all but a few American shipyards and 
permitting American steamship oper- 
ators to build their ships in foreign ship- 
yards. And in this connection, it sug- 
gests the Government subsidize Ameri- 
can operators of both American and 
foreign-built ships. 

Mr. Speaker, members of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, I believe, favor the present 
policy set forth in the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, which provides for an ade- 
quate and up-to-date U.S. merchant 
marine in the interest of national de- 
fense. A study of this act by Congress 
may well be in order, but with the Soviet 
Union in the process of building up a 
great modern fleet of new ships, I do not 
believe it is time for the United States to 
determine that our merchant marine is 
expendable. 

To depend on foreign-flag ships is un- 
thinkable. Only the other day certain 
foreign ships from presumably friendly 
countries refused to transport American 
military cargoes to Vietnam. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I 
stand firmly—and I believe other mem- 
bers do too—for a strong and modern 
merchant marine including sufficient 
passenger ships to transfer American 
citizens’ and military-dependents home 
and military personnel overseas in the 
event of hostilities. 

This administration is recklessly 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money for unnecessary 
but politically expedient projects. 

I favor curtailment of Federal spend- 
ing but not in the vital areas of preserv- 
ing our shipbuilding capacity and main- 
taining an adequate fleet of American- 
flag vessels to meet any future situa- 
tions like the Korean war. Our mer- 
chant marine can be maintained at an 
annual cost of no more than the cost of 
one pork-barrel project such as the House 
cut out of the flood control bill last week, 

Let us economize in the Nation's in- 
terest but in so doing let us not jeopard- 
ize the national security. To change our 
maritime policy as suggested by the Task 
Force report, I consider unwise and com- 
pletely unjustified. 
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Stamp Out Crime Crusade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
members of the Independent Insurance 
Agents Association of San Diego, like 
thousands of other people in San Diego 
and millions across the country have be- 
come alarmed at the continued rising 
rate of crime locally and nationally. 

They feel something has to be done to 
arouse the citizens to become more re- 
sponsible in recognizing and assisting 
people in distress, reporting crimes to 
police, appearing as witnesses when 
needed in court and cooperating with 
law enforcement bodies in maintaining 
law and order. 

They have organized a speakers 
bureau and have appeared before 
numerous civic bodies, service clubs, pro- 
fessional associations and trade associa- 
tions and have without exception re- 
ceived their endorsement. 

They hope to enlist at least 100 or- 
ganizations, with approximately 8,000 
members in San Diego, and they are well 
on their way with 17 endorsements since 
July 22, 1965. 

They recently awarded good citizen- 
ship scrolls to two young girls whom 
they felt took commendable action in 
a hit-and-run incident. They haye made 
a second award presentation to a Negro 
woman employee of the San Diego Gas 
& Electric Co. for outstanding service in 
assisting police and saving the life of a 
man who had been shot in a holdup. 

The San Diego City Council and San 
Diego Board of Supervisors and the city 
of La Mesa have enthusiastically en- 
dorsed their program. 

I am pleased to include with these re- 
marks a copy of the Independent In- 
surance Agents’ resolution for review by 
my fellow Members of Congress and by 
many people across the country who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Iam whole- 
heartedly behind this long needed 
crusade to stamp out crime and par- 
ticularly want to commend the officers 
and executive committee of the In- 
dependent Insurance Agents Association 
of San Diego for their leadership and 
foresight. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
this as a portion of my remarks. 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the apathy of many citizens to- 
ward law and order has reached an all-time 
high; and 

Whereas the failure of many citizens to 
observe and respect law and to cooperate 
with law enforcement officials has become 
more noticeable daily; and 

Whereas the fear of personal involvement 
or disinterest of a few citizens is preventing 
timely police action and speedy apprehen- 
sion of criminals; and 

Whereas the coddling and protection of 
criminals and hoodlums in some instances 
has produced a staggering increase in crime, 
as well as in the number of criminals who 
prey on our families and our property, with 
immunity: Therefore, be it hereby 
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essary leadership for a positive program to 
encourage citizens to do their duty in com- 
bating the criminal element and to: 

(a) Acknowledge and discharge our obli- 
gations as good citizens by observing the 
laws, and to encourage others so to do, and 

(b) To report to the nearest law enforce- 
ment officer any evidence of a crime being 
committed, or having been committed, and 

(c) To aid officers in distress at their re- 
quest and direction, and 

(d) To solicit the assistance and coopera- 
tion of all civic, service, business, trade, and 
other groups locally, statewide, and na- 
tionally, and 

(e) To single out and publicly commend 
citizens and groups who perform outstand- 
ing deeds in the maintenance of law and 
order. 

WILIAM J. CLONEY, 
President. 


Community Schools Setting a Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
growth of community colleges and the 
solid foundation in higher education 
these new facilities are providing in 
many parts of the Nation can only be 
described as phenomenal. 

One of the most successful of these 
new programs has just started in Oak- 
land County, Mich., in my congressional 
district. 

A recent series in the Detroit Free 
Press by Mary Ann Damme and Roberta 
Mackey describes Oakland Community 
College and the new approaches to edu- 
cation it is providing. I think you will 
find this first article most useful and 
informative. 

The article follows: 

Tre New TREND: HOMETOWN COLLEGE FOR 
$200 4 Tran 
(By Mary Ann Damme and Roberta Mackey) 


From the tip of his tie clasp to the top of 
his toes, John E. Tirrell is a space-age guy. 

The tie clasp is a piece of titanium from a 
Project Mercury space capsule. 

He talks about computer programing with 
the familiarity of a golfer giving a new mem- 
ber tips on the roll of the sixth green at the 
country club. 

Tirrell, 39, is president of Oakland Com- 
munity College. He and his school epitomize 
a new era in education: 

Community colleges, long the stepchildren 
of the teaching profession, have become its 
Cinderellas. 

They're the biggest boom in education. So 
big that educators predict that in the De- 
troit area alone almost 100,000 students will 
be attending community colleges by 1970. 

Why the boom? 

The need for trained technicians to fill the 
jobs of the 1960's. 

The need to utilize the tremendous human 
potential of youngsters who aren't equipped 
for or don't want university sheepskins. 

It began at the turn of the century. 

American public education committed 
itself to 12 years of free education for all. 
Soon, many educators now think the basic 
program will be 14 years of education—2 
years beyond the high school diploma, 
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The reason: By 1970, fully half the Nation's 
work force will need up to 2 years of post- 
high-school training just to keep a job. 

If you're a high school graduate and want 
to go to a community college, it'll cost you 
$200 a year tuition. You can live at home and 
work part time. 

For your money you can get: 

The first 2 years of college—and transfer 
credit to a 4-year school. If you went away 
to a 4-year public college this would cost 
about $1,800 a year. A private college would 
bill you an average of $2,300. 

for a semiprofessional job. A 
year or two of study earns an associate's de- 
gree in automative technology, dental assist- 
ing, drafting, cooking and baking, electronic 
technology, executive secretarial, nursing, or 
radio and television repair. 

Part-time classes. A housewife can park 
the kids with a babysitter and take an even- 
ing art course. A factory worker can upgrade 
his earning power by taking an advanced 
metalwork trades course. 

Community colleges are there to provide all 
comers with low-cost, close-to-house higher 
education to equip them to live in today's 
society. 

This fall, 19 community colleges in Michi- 
gan are teaching more than 57,000 students. 
Five more are in the planning stages. In 
1958 there were only a dozen, 

Newest is Oakland, which opened Septem- 
ber 7 on two hand-me-down campuses at 
Auburn Heights and Union Lake. A third, 


Created by a razor-thin 460-vote margin 
less than 2 years ago Oakland College’s new 
board of directors had less than 2 weeks to 
prepare a budget and less than 18 months 
to line up a faculty and campuses and get 
into operation. 

They expected 3,000 students the first year. 
More than 4,480 enrolled. 

But they landed Tirrell and a gung-ho 
faculty to run the show. 

“When you're new, without traditions and 
customs,” said Tirrell, “that’s the time to 
break with tradition.” 

He didn’t merely break tradition, 
stomped on it. 

He threw out the traditional lecture sys- 
tem of learning and set up a tutorial system. 

An Oakland faculty member described it 
this way: “You take the English Don method 
at its best, and add modern technology, and 
you have what we're doing.” 

Students are given a step-by-step state- 
ment of course requirement at the outset, 
plus all the materials they'll need. Then 
they're on their own to learn at their own 
pace. Instructors are always on hand to 
answer questions, and frequent quizzes keep 
tee students and teachers appraised of 

e x 

The place where the learning goes on is 
a carrel—a formica-covered, desk-like study 
booth designed and patented by Dr. Albert A. 
Canfield, vice president for instruction. 

The carrels are equipped with electrical 
outlets, tape recorders and whatever other 
equipment the students might need to fulfill 
their assignments. 8 

The college had 3,000 applicants for 120 
faculty positions. 

Said Ted Pohrte, associate professor of 
physics who came to Oakland from the Colo- 
rado School of Mines: It's got to be a pretty 
exciting challenge to get you to pull up 
stakes and move. But that’s what hap- 
pened.” 

For weeks before classes started, faculty 
members scurried around the campuses try- 
ing to put their knowledge in a logical pro- 
gression of problems that would make sense 
to the pupils. 

“You're constantly questioning your ob- 
jectives,” said English Prof. William Boast, 
“You can't use vague terminology. Every- 
thing is for the students.” 


he 
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Indeed, it is the students—not the knowl- 
edge or the research—that are the apple of 
the college's eye. 

“We have a learning-centered, instead of 
a teaching-centered, program here,” said 
Pohrte. “In a teaching-centered institution, 
the professor gets up at the lectern and dis- 
plays his erudition. The student is in a pas- 
sive role, and sometimes he’s pretty unim- 


portant. 

“But in a learning-centered institution the 
student is on center stage. The instructor is 
in the wings. He guides and directs the stu- 
dent and evaluates his progress.” 

Administrators were pleased that fully a 
third of the first-year students elected voca- 
tional p Many community col- 
leges have trouble channeling young peo- 
ple—raised on the American myth that a 
university degree is the key to all good 
things—into badly needed semiprofessional 


programs. 

Take pretty Katherine Hobson, 17, of 1808 
Graefield, Birmingham. She wanted to be a 
Medical technologist. Her parents wanted 


her to get a university degree. “I didn't 
want a 4-year course,“ she said. I don't like 
school that much, actually. My parents 


wanted me to go to (a 4 year) college, but 
the decision was up to me.” 

She’s happly enrolled in Oakland Com- 
munity College's 2-year-old medical technol- 
oglst's course and looking forward to a hos- 
pital job when she graduates. 

Another coed, Pat Reuter, 18, of 6638 Mel- 
low Wood Lane, Birmingham, said: “My 
parents wanted me to go to college. That’s 
all I heard. I didn’t even want to go to 
school at first. I wanted to work.” 

She was going to enroll in Central Michi- 
gan University, but then Pat found out about 
Oakland’s executive secretary program. She 
decided to take the 2-year course. 

For the two-thirds of the students in the 
college transfer program, Oakland is a low- 
cost answer to what could have been a finan- 
cial headache. i 

For example, there’s Craig Rogers, 17, of 
7440 Honeysuckle, Orchard Lake, who’s plan- 
ning to transfer to the University of Michi- 
gan and study chemistry. 

“This is an ideal situation,” said Craig. 
“It’s less money, and that is a big factor. 
I can commute, and that cuts down on ex- 
penses a lot. If I wanted to go to a 4-year 
school, I'd have to wait until I earned the 
money.” 


Award of National Association of Metal 
Finishers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Mondcy, September 20, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a speech made by me at the Na- 
tional Association of Metal Finishers, 
Hilton Hotel, New York City, on July 
10, 1965, when a cherished award was 
conferred upon me. 

I was very much impressed by this out- 
standing event and am very grateful to 
Mr. P. Peter Kovatis and the association 
for the very great honor they conferred 
upon me and for their kindness and co- 
operation which have been so very con- 
structive and helpful. 


The speech follows: 
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REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
aT AWARD BANQUET, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or METAL FINISHERS, HILTON Horet, New 
Yorx Crry, Jury 10, 1965 


Mr. Toastmaster, guests, 
friends, and fellow Americans, let me assure 
you that I am deeply touched and greatly 
honored as well as very grateful to receive 
one of your highest awards bestowed on in- 
dividuals by your outstanding organization, 
the National Association of Metal Finishers. 

In fact, I am humbled and somewhat over- 
whelmed at the special distinction you have 
accorded me in receiving this cherished 
award at a time when you are conferring it 
upon our yery distinguished friends, Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Crawford and Mr. P. Peter Kovatis, 
who has personally been so helpful to me and 
my committee. 

This unusual award will always have great 
significance to me, and I would like to sug- 
gest that I regard it as being something more 
than personal, since my modest contributions 
never would have been possible without the 
loyal, effective support of the great American 
who heads the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Honorable L. MENDEL Rivers, and 
each and every member of that great com- 
mittee of which I am so proud, nor could we 
have achieved the results we did without the 
help and support of the Members of the 
House and Senate, of both parties, and the 
great President of the United States, our ex- 
ecutive agencies and the many expert leaders 
of your organization like Pete Kovatis, and 
other business groups throughout the coun- 
try, who counseled and assisted us so invalu- 
ably in understanding the problems and 
pointing the way to their possible solution. 

So I feel, my friends, that this cherished 
award symbolizes the work and dedication 
of many, not just the work and dedication 
of one, and in that sense it is to be shared 
with all those who have served us so loyally, 
so faithfully, so effectively, and so well, and 
I want our valued friend, Peter Kovatis to 
know of our special appreciation. 

The sound honest management of our 
stockpiles to serve the national defense and 
interests, and to help our economy, our in- 
dustries, our business groups, and our faith- 
ful workers, must continue to be one of our 
most important national objectives. 

As you probably know, in our strategic and 
critical stockpiles required for defense and 
national emergency are very large quantities 
of materials essential to the maintenance of 
a defense economy, totaling in the aggregate 
to something over the huge sum of $8 billion. 

I will not discuss these matters extensively 
at this time, but believe it should be noted 
that in handling these huge quantities of 
stockpile materials, including those deter- 
mined to be in surplus supply. the Congress 
must constantly keep in mind, not only the 
strategic and critical nature of these stock- 
piles but also the great need for orderly 
disposal of surplus materials to industry and 
commerce in such a manner as to protect the 
Government and the free market, avoid dis- 
ruption of price levels and insure as best we 
can that the needs and well-being of our 
economy and our industries are served fairly 
and equitably under the conditions con- 
fronting us at any given time. Honesty, fair- 
ness, equity, and sound judgments are essen- 
tial in these tasks. 

Next week our committee will start hear- 
ings on 8, 28, a bill introduced by our able, 
distinguished friend, Senator SYMINGTON, of 
Missouri, which has already passed the Sen- 
ate. 

This measure provides for sweeping 
changes in current disposal and housekeep- 
ing functions and procedures. It will be 
heard before the full House Armed Services 
Committee and many witnesses representing 
Government, industry, and business will 
present their testimony. 


Let me assure you that our committee will 
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receive and evaluate this testimony in a fair 
and impartial manner and will accord in- 
terested witnesses every opportulnty to be 
heard, and then the committee will work its 
will, as it is required to do, in what it deems 
to be in the best interests of tho Government, 
our defense, our national security, our econ- 
omy, and our great free enterprise business 
institutions. 

The Members of Congress are deeply in- 
terested, as you are, in securing the proper 
adjustment, implementation, and effective 
utilization of stockpile materials and I ex- 
press the hope and the confidence that we 
will find appropriate solutions for the very 
complex, challenging problems inherent in 
this proposed stockpile legislation. We de- 
sire and will welcome your cooperation in 
this vital work. 

We are facing a very critical and very 
difficult international crisis stemming from 
the aggression, infiltration, and revolution- 
ary tactics of the Communist conspiracy 
which, according to Marxist time schedules, 
is moving toward world domination. 

In the decisions we make, and the action 
we take, and the determination we show, 
to guard and protect our own precious liber- 
ties and fulfill our commitments to the 
cause of freedom throughout the world, 
much is at stake, because what we say and 
do in these troublous days, the firmness and 
resolution and purpose we demonstrate, will 
determine the whole course of history for 
many years to come, will determine the fate 
of small helpless nations, yes, could well de- 
termine the destiny of our own great, free 
Nation. 

I know that in these struggles for freedom 
and, we pray, enduring peace, you and your 
group will do your full part and that Ameri- 
cans of every class, race, creed, and station 
in life will unite behind the national lead- 
ership with patience, resolution, and unflag- 
ging determination to defend our great her- 
itage of liberty, democracy, and justice from 


all those who seek to overpower and destroy 
us, 


Not only with great strength of arms will 
our cause prevail, but with strength of the 
spirit, with continued devotion and loyalty 
to the fundamental principles of human Hb- 
erty and the rights of the individual and our 
interest and purpose to strive for peace, for 
humanity, for Justice, for all peoples, and all 
imine Prevail we must and prevail we 


Let me thank you all for your great kind- 
ness to me. I hope in the future to be wor- 
thy of your support and confidence and to 
be privileged to serve you and all our people 
in the interests of our great beloved free 
country. 

Thank you very much. 


Juicy Federal Grants Really Are Not Free 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the use of Federal grants for local and 
State projects has lulled many taxpayers 
into believing that Federal money is free. 
In addition to the brokerage fee charged 
for every Federal dollar that a State re- 
ceives, there is the damaging erosion of 
State and local governmental authority. 
The Jackson Citizen Patriot of Jackson, 
Mich., in its September 21, 1965, edition, 
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included an editorial pointing out that 

“Juicy Federal Grants Really Are Not 

Free.” Task unanimous consent that this 

editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

Ix Ove Opinton—Juicr FEDERAL GRANTS 
REALLY Are Nor FREE 


City officials noting the current hassle be- 
tween Governor Romney and Detroit's Mayor 
Cavanagh over an antipoverty program in the 
Motor City are reported agreeing in part 
with each one. 

Governor Romney fears that close ties be- 
tween the Federal Government and the ad- 
ministration of cities will erode democratic 
local government. 

On the other hand, city officials see the 
municipal improvement programs which are 
largely financed by taxpayers’ money fun- 
neled through the Federal Treasury as too 
attractive to pass up. 

It is easy for municipal officiais to say 
that they have tried to get help from their 
States, but have failed to achieve anything. 
The States, they say, don’t have the money 
or the taxing power to assist cities. The 
Federal Government does have the money 
and seems very willing to spend it. If ac- 
cepting the Federal grants and 
means passing a great deal of control to 
Washington, then so be it. 

This matter of control of spending is the 
important aspect of the trend in financing 
programs for cities. And it is on this point 
that the cities and the Federal Government 
may be inviting disaster. 

Nothing is free. Every cent spent on ur- 
ban renewal or antipoverty programs, educa- 
tion, improving utility-type services in the 
cities, and so on and on, has to come from 
the American people in the form of taxes. 
The Federal Government can borrow money, 
can run huge deficits, and permit a certain 
amount of inflation. But, in the end, the 
people have to pay. 

The further control of spending slips away 
from the people, the less the restraint on 
dishing out the dollars, And the greater the 
waste the looser the administration of the 
cash. 

If the people of Michigan, or of Detroit, or 
Jackson, were willing to spend through their 
own local and State governments the kind of 
money that is filtering down from the Na- 
tional Treasury they would get far more ac- 
tion for each dollar. 

The Federal Government has preempted 
the most productive sources of revenue. It 
has done so, to a large degree, because it has 
had to fill needs which the cities or the States 
baye failed to recognize or to meet. 

Reversing the trend on the part of the 
cities to look to Washington for funds may 
be an impossibility. But an effort must be 
made to retain as much control as possible 
at the State and local level. 

Administration of the antipoverty program 
to date indicates that it is lax and is heavily 
flavored with politics. 

A city commission or council which spent 
the amount of money the Federal Govern- 
ment does om such a program and with such 

results and such great expense would 
be thrown out of office by the voters. 

Yet the Pederal Government can pour mil- 
lions, or even billions into programs of ques- 
tionable value without raising a ripple among 
the populace. Anyone who raises a voice of 
dissent can expect to be accused of wanting 
to shoot Santa Claus. At the very least he 
is charged with blocking progress. 

Meanwhile, many city officials stand with 
their eyes gleaming and their hot little hands 
outstretched for more gifts from big daddy 
in Washington. 

They take pride in being able to tell their 
people how many millions they got from the 
Federal Treasury. And the voters swallow 
that because they can't understand the con- 
nection between these gifts and what they 
pay into the Federal Government each year. 
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Different, but Always the Same 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Henry J. Taylor, the distinguished col- 
umnist, has just returned from a thor- 
ough inspection of the satellite countries 
of Eastern Europe. His commentary in 
the Saturday, September 25, edition of 
the Washington Daily News is penetrat- 
ing, provocative, and timely, and I call 
it to the attention of the Members: 

[From the Washington Dally News, 
Sept. 25, 1965] 
DIFFERENT, BUT ALWAYS THE SAME 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

East Bratin.—lIf we at home think the sat- 
ellites are shifting out of Moscow's control 
this dream is merely our own. 

Anyone who would trust Polish Premier 
Josef Cyrankiewicz or infamous Hungarian 
Janos Kadar, who are typical, must be out of 
his mind. The reported shifts are in form, 
not substance, and all we're seeing ls a propa- 
ganda pitch to get our loans and our money 
and improve the gray, decaying face of the 
system. 

Nevertheless, on leaving Iron Curtain Eu- 
rope to return home, and dealing with par- 
ticulars, a roundup report requires the ques- 
tion: Which satellite are you talking about? 

Throughout the area the ethnic, economic, 
and geographic differences are great. But 
that fact too, can lead us into a second error 
if we think this is a novel problem for the 
Soviet Union. 

Russia herself is an area of immense ethnic 
differences and 17 languages, and more than 
half of its population is not Russian. 

The East Germans today do as they are 
told. And 300,000 Russian troops have them 
in a clamp. 

Tigerish (and prejudiced) French states- 
man George Clemenceau once caustically 
characterized Romania, “It is a country,” 
he said, “Where the rose is without fra- 
grance, the women without virtue, the men 
without valor.” But the Poles’ fighting tra- 
dition flows through the centuries and much 
resistance remains, as in Hungary. 

In contrast, the Czechs are an amiable 
people; individually brave, but collectively 
they have been the doormat of Europe. 

In contrast, Bucharest economic planner, 
pale-faced George Gaston Marin, would re- 
veal to you that Romania now does more 
business with West Germany than with East 
Germany. But Bulgaria might as clearly be 
incorporated into the Soviet Union as Latvia, 
Lithuania or Estonia. 

Poland, claiming collectivization Is a fail- 
ure, decollectivitized the farms 8 years ago. 
About 85 percent are privately owned, Hun- 
gary, claiming private ownership is a fail- 
ure, collectivized the land 5 years ago. About 
96 percent is now in state farms. 

In Czechoslovakia, planner Dr. Ota Sik has 
broken some branches of the same indus- 
tries into semicompetitive units. But are 
we to forget that the government remains 
the only customer? 

On September 15 Poland's CPN state petro- 
leum trust put a profit into gasoline sales. 
It introduced commission agents into 200 
of the government's 1,089 filling stations. 
They get 1 to 8 percent on sales if they stay 
open not less than 16 hours a day. But their 
boss remains the Polish Communist Party. 

The one common denominator is the hu- 
man disintegration. 

Communists not only govern the satellite 


fence and a frame of mind. It is a terrible 
feeling of loneliness and frustration, the feel- 
ing that no matter what happens you are be- 
ing thrown away. 

Although secret police are everywhere, far 
fewer than we suppose lie ‘lis at night 
for the knock. Relatively few defy authority. 
By and large you see a scene as old as man- 
kind: The minions of power, the victim, and 
the eternal third—the onlooker who doesn't 
lift a finger for the victim because he fears 
for his own safety which for that very reason 
is always in danger. 


Address of Representative John M. Mur- 
phy, of New York, at the General Casi- 
mir Pulaski Meraorial Day Ceremonies, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the following address by Repre- 
sentative Jonn M. Mourpuy at the Pulaski 
Day ceremonies, Mr. Murry points out 
the similarity of the struggle for free- 
dom not only in this country and Poland, 
but the struggle that takes place in every 
country that has a love of freedom. 

I commend this speech to my col- 
leagues for it is of outstanding value 
made by an outstanding young 
American: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN M. MURPHY 
AT THE GENERAL CASIMIR PULASKI MEMORIAL 
Dar CEREMONIES, STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1965 


Thank you Toastmaster Sigmund A, 
Grajewski for your gracious Introduction. 

I want to congratulate Yolanda Brach and 
the Staten Island Musician's Band for the 
very beautiful rendition of the United States 
and Polish national anthems. 

I would like to extend my greetings to 
Msgr. Stanislaus J. Malinowski, Msgr. John 
S, Felczak, Grand Marshal William Kosciow, 
Grand Marshal Frieda Majewski, Henry 
Wazeter, Borough President Maniscalco, 
Councilman Robert G. Lindsay, Judge Frank 
D. Paulo, Comdr. Edward Ringel, Comdr. 
Edward Markowski, Councilman Conner, 
Councilman Curry, Judge Costantino, Candi- 
date Armoury, State Senate Candidate Vito 
Titone, and Miss Polonia. I also want to 
greet Theodore Pulaski, who through con- 
gressional oversight was not included in the 
christening ceremonies of the nuclear sub- 
marine Casimir Pulaski which at the present 
time is patroling enemy waters in defense of - 
the free world. 

My close associate and colleague, Hon. 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, leader of the Illinois 
congressional delegation and one of our 
national political leaders, has graciousiy 
suggested that he include this address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

For the benefit of our many schoolchildren 
here today, I would like to furnish them 
with a copy of this address. 

Looking out upon today’s America, one is 
struck by the vastness and diversity of its 
scene. We see a picture not only of ma- 
terial grandeur, but of mental adventure, 
artistic achievement, and spiritual growth. 
We see a land which has challenged the 
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spirit and tested ingenuity of men from every 
nation and race on earth. We see a living 
demonstration of the truth that warring 
mankind can be welded together into a single 
unwarlike family. We see, what is perhaps 
the first international nation in history, 
standing as a powerful, thriving monument 
to the ideals of democracy and freedom. 

Our Pounding Fathers were blessed with 
the opportunities of a new world. But the 
ideals to which they hoped to give reality had 
long been bedded in the hearts of men. The 
secret of America has been that it represents 
a mation of people with vivid memories and 
the determination to build anew old tradi- 
tions and aspirations. 

In 1776, when our Republic was struggling 
for birth, the State of Poland was already 
eight centuries old. Her people knew well 
the thirst for freedom and liberty. Only 4 
years before, that nation, once the largest in 
Europe, had suffered the shock of the first 
partition in 1772. Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
sia had divided the land and Imposed a new 
humiliating constitution upon that muti- 
lated country. 

The surge of heroic patriotism and deep 
resolve for independence that followed tran- 
scended Polish borders. The sons of Poland 
embraced the lasting truth that the fight for 
freedom is universal. 

One such son was Count Casimir Pulaski. 
A Polish nobleman, beloved patriot, and brig- 
adier-general in the American Revolution, 
he gave his life and fortune for the prin- 
ciples of liberty. 

As a young man in Poland, he and his 
family watched in horror as the foreign pow- 
ers began to overcome their country. Sub- 
mission would have been the easier, safer 
course, but his family chose to fight. 

In about 1768 his father, one of the coun- 
try’s most abie jurists, Joined in forming the 
famed Confederation of the Bar, pledged to 
Poland's redemption. This act of resistance 
resulted in his arrest and death. 

Determined to pursue the struggle for free- 
dom, young Casimir became the life of the 
Polish movement. Still in his early twenties, 
he and his brother, Francis, carried the re- 
volt across Poland and into Lithuania. For- 
tified in the mountains of Galicia, their band 
became a constant terror to the Russians. 
The temporary success of this small group 
against great odds caused the name of Pulas- 
ki to spread throughout Europe. 

He became famed as a cavalry officer and 
as Poland's leading military patriot. But 
as his reputation grew, so did the strength 
of his adversary. The overwhelming courage 
of a few men was no longer enough. His 
usefulness to his country was at an end. 
With his forces crushed, his estates con- 
fiscated, and death imminent, he escaped 
into Turkey and eventually made his way to 
Paris. 

All men have a potential for greatness, yet 
we are still amazed and awed by those who 
develop it. Man is basically a selfish crea- 
ture, but, occasionally, because of his ability 
to reason and to think, he finds himself the 
possessor of something he feels is greater 
than himself—a cause, or a country, or & 
child, perhaps. It is purpose which gives 
man his nobility. Yet, it is not always an 
easy path to follow. 


When Count Pulaski came to Paris, he 
could easily have felt that he had done 
enough. But it would have been inconsist- 
ent with his Polish mind and temperament. 
It would have been inconsistent with the 
Polish acceptance of the belief that the 
fight for freedom is universal. As he wrote 
in later life, “I could not submit to stoop 
before the sovereigns of Europe, so I came 
here to hazard all for the freedom of Amer- 
ca.” 


Through the Influence of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, he joined the American Revolutionary 
Forces as a volunteer in 1777. He eventually 


commanded four regiments, proving his mil- 
itary abilities to such an extent that he has 
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often been called the “Father of the Ameri- 
can Cavalry.” By bold cavalry attacks he 
saved Washington’s Army from destruction 
at Brandywine and at Warren Tavern. In 
fact, General Washington was so impressed 
that within days the Polish count became a 
brigadier general in the Continental Army. 

Later it was at the head of his famed “Pu- 
laski Legion,” organized, equipped and fed 
largely with the assistance of his own pri- 
vate fortune, that he marched into South 
Carolina and lifted by sheer bravery the im- 
pending siege of Charleston. 

Then on October 9, 1779, he led his legion, 
together with the American and French 
cavalry, against the British at Savannah, Ga. 
In that charge, Count Casimir Pulaski was 
mortally wounded. Two days later on Oc- 
tober 11, at the age of 31, he gave his life 
for a country he scarcely knew. But his 
memory and the cause for which he fought 
were immortalized. His heroic death has 
served to remind succeeding generations that 
the quest for freedom knows no national 
boundaries, that the hope for liberty has 
no native tongue. It is mankind's silent 


prayer. 

The Polish-Americans of today can be jus- 
tiflably proud of the legacy left by this great 
man. They can be proud, also, of the Po- 
lish spirit and courage which have been a 
constant contribution to the development 
and progress of this Nation. Men and wom- 
en of Polish extraction have entered with 
distinction into every area of our national 
life. They have maintained two priceless 
possessions: an astounding capacity for hard 
work and a flaming love of freedom. And by 
refusing to give up the hope of liberty for 
their enslaved homeland they have broad- 
ened the scope of American political think- 


I cannot help but feel that mankind strug- 
gles only for one thing—for the future, for 
the hope of something better tomorrow for 
our children and grandchildren as well as 
for ourselves. Today on General Pulaski 
Memorial Day, as we lend special memory to 
one of the many men and women who have 
given life to our past, who have struggled 
and built—sometimes succeeding, sometimes 
failing—who have passed on to us the op- 
portunities for all that we have, let us re- 
new our own determination. 

As President Johnson said in his State of 
the Union Message last January: “Our own 
freedom and growth have never been the 
final goal of the American dream. 

“We were never meant to be an oasis of 
liberty in a worldwide desert of disappointed 
dreams. Our Nation was created to help 
Strike away the chains of ignorance and 
misery and tyranny wherever they keep man 
less than God means him to be.“ 

The problems we face today cannot be 
solved overnight. It will take the patient 
and determined efforts of the free peoples 
of the world. We must try with every cre- 
ative spark that the divine providence has 
blessed us with to filnd better answers and 
new ways to achieve the peace and freedom 
we so desparately hope for mankind. 

The Polish-Americans have consistently re- 
mained in the forefront of this quest, And 
to Americans everywhere, their devotion 
stands as an inspiration and a challenge. 


Congress Butts In 
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tifying unilateral intervention in Latin 
America whenever there is a threat of 
Communist subversion. 

I opposed the resolution at that time, 
as I believe it was mischievous and re- 
actionary and, as time has proven, it has 
certainly not strengthened our image in 
the South American countries. In addi- 
tion, it is contradictory to the treaties 
already in force, to which the United 
States is a signatory. 

Many of our outstanding newspapers 
have taken a stand in opposition to the 
resolution, and I am happy to see that 
the Long Island Press, which publishes 
in my area in New York, has expressed 
its dismay at our intrusion into the in- 
ternal affairs of our Latin American 
neighbors. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am includ- 
ing that editorial at this point: 

CONGRESS BUTTS IN 


As migħt have been expected, there was 
a roar of anger—from Mexico to the Ar- 
gentine—against a resolution passed the 
other day by our House of Representatives. 
The Congressmen took it on themselves to 
proclaim their approval of the use of force 
in any American nation threatened by a 
Communist take-over. 

They couldn't have picked a worse time 
to sound off. Latin America Is still smart- 
ing from the U.S. intervention in the Do- 
minican Republic. The use of unilateral 
force by the big Yankee to the north has si- 
ways touched the rawest nerve down there. 

Of course there is a strong case for the 
Dominican intervention—and perhaps for 
future similar episodes. The Communist 
conspiracy is very active in Latin America, 
yet the Latin American nations have not 
learned to act effectively for their own col- 
lective security. 

Every nation in Latin America is in dan- 
ger today and the United States, in the ab- 
sence of an effective inter-American force, 
may well have to intervene again. But this 
is hardly a policy that should be telegraphed 
in advance, fixed in a rigid doctrinaire state- 
ment of Intent. The most effective foreign 
policy is a flexible one. 

For Congress to intrude at this point sim- 
ply muddies the waters—to no good purpose, 
Every shade of Latin public opinion—from 
conservative radical—got its back up. The 
irony is that the resolution is simply an ex- 
pression of House feeling. It does not re- 
quire Senate action and does not in any way 
fix administration policy. But you can’t tell 
that to outsiders who aren't familiar with the 
mechanics of our government. To them, it's 
Uncle Sam speaking. 

It's baffling to figure out what construc- 
tive purpose the Congressmen hoped to serve 
by butting in at this time. They delighted 
the Communists with a propaganda gift 
and dismayed our friends by undermining 
their attempts to build trust in Uncle Sam. 
Sometimes it pays to just shut up—even if 
what you have to say may have merit. 


Officer Promotion System 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, last Speaker, because of the numerous in- 


week this House passed a resolution jus- 


quiries I have had concerning a letter I 
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addressed to the Secretary of Defense 
on the subject of officer promotions, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
my letter to Secretary McNamara, dated 
September 7, 1965. 

I would also like to insert an article 
which appeared in various newspapers 
throughout the United States, by Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, U.S. Air Force, retired, 
concerning the so-called below-the-zone 
selection fad which seems to be sweeping 
the Department of Defense. General 
Eaker had a distinguished military 
career and he is well qualified to express 
the opinions so well stated in his article 
in defense of normal promotion proce- 
dures. 

I have communicated with the Secre- 
tary of Defense on several occasions con- 
cerning below-the-zone selections, for I 
am thoroughly convinced that personnel 
planners in the Pentagon are being 
carried away by the so-called youth 
movement. If it is not stopped, we are 
going to destroy morale. In addition, 
we will create a hump in our promotion 
system which will prove very costly in 
the years ahead. 

I am well aware of the fascination 
that below-the-zone selection has for 
those who recommend its use without 
studying its consequences. When it is 
used sparingly, in outstanding cases, it 
is highly commendable. When it be- 
comes the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, it creates many serious problems 
which I am afraid are not being seriously 
considered by the personnel planners in 
the Department of Defense. 

The Committee on Armed Services 
will look into this matter in the next 
session of Congress if this trend con- 
tinues. 

The insertions follow: 

Hovst oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., September 7, 1965. 

Hon. ROBERT S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Mr. SECRETARY: The more I look into 
the so-called below-the-zone selection 
system, the more I am convinced that it is 
being used as the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, and will eventually create a situa- 
tion comparable to the humpꝰ problem that 
has plagued all the services since World War 


As I have indicated on previous occasions, 
I have no objection to a below-the-zone sys- 
tem which is used sparingly as an exception 
to normal promotion policies, But when it 
is utilized to the extent that practically all 
Navy promotions to fiag officers are from 
below the zone, then; in my opinion, the 
system is being abused. When fiag and gen- 
eral officers are selected from below the zone, 
they obviously have a longer career ahead of 
them as flag or general officers than do those 
selected at norma] promotion points. Since 
there is a limited number who may serve in 
these grades, this of course tends to create, 
over the years, a reduction in the number of 
persons who may be selected to flag or gen- 
cral officer rank. 

In addition, I am now convinced that ex- 
cessive below-the-zone selections destroy the 
incentive of many officers who, through no 
fault of their own, have not had an op- 
portunity to demonstrate their capabilities 
in positions of higher responsibility until too 
late in their careers. 


I recognize the objectives and advantages 
of a below-the-zone selection system, but I 
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don’t believe the fl effects of excessive use 


number of officers that may be selected from 
below the zone, particularly in the general 
and flag officer grades. We may do this by 


I am well aware of the charge, unfounded 
as it is, that the seniority system is archaic, 
That system was eliminated for the Army in 
1947, and has not been in existence in the 
Navy for many years. 

eee eee e I 
believe that maturity and 
valuable assets that are being eee e 
by the below-the-zone selection system. 
This could become apparent in the years 
ahead when we may end up with many flag 
and general officers who are long on brains, 
but short on leadership. 

I am sure you will agree with me that 
people are still the most important asset we 
possess in our armed services. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman. 


How GENERALS AND ADMIRALS ARE MADE 
(By Ira C. Eaker) 
Secretary of Defense McNamara, in a letter 


taken notion that if a military officer lives 
long enough, he must eventually be the 
senior colonel of the Army, Air Force, or 
Marine Corps, or the senior captain in the 
Navy when his promotion to Star or flag rank 
will be automatic. 

Seniority was never the sole criteria for 
the selection of generals and admirals, Since 
1940 seniority has not been very high on the 


thorough! 
of all Officers eligible for promotion, and 
select from several thousand available a hun- 
dred or so who are clearly outstanding. 
These recommended promotion lists are sent 
in turn to the Chief of Staff and the Secre- 


view, alteration, or approval. The President 


One objection to the current obsession to 
reach down and pick less experienced officers 
in the lower ranks is the inference that our 
present generals and admirals are inferior. 
I have known most of the senior generals and 
flag officers and observed their commands. 
All are clearly adequate, most are out- 
standing. 

The concern about the morale of prom- 
ising youngsters will not stand up under 
careful examination. Each of these brilliant 
young men knew, when he selected the 
military career, that he would be expected 
to serve in all the ranks from lieutenant to 
colonel, 

What the average human being wants in 
a career is predictable stability. He wants to 
look down the road and see certain definite 
milestones along the way to eventual prefer- 
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ment and promotion. Every labor union 
(eee ga ANAE NE BINION ASUA, 

Some people now presume that generals 
and admirals are senile, doddering old men. 
Air Force generals average 50 years of age, 
Army generals 51 years, and Navy admirals 
55 years. This is less than the average age 
of those at the top in civil professions. 

What is wanted in generals and admirals 
far above all else is the wisdom 


groups which survived and prospered in their 
time were usually led by their elders, their 
wise men. 

In ali our history, only two top generals 
possessed academic brilliance, early demon- 
strated by graduating at the head of their 
respective classes at the Military Academy, 
Robert E. Lee and Douglas MacArth 

If generals and admirals were selected 
from dean's list, the first 10 percent of their 
class, Grant, Pershing, and 


would have missed. 

If I were a German, a Japanese, or a 
Frenchman, or a member of any nationality 
which had suffered military defeats, I would 
be deeply concerned about the system for 
selecting military leaders. Since the United 
States has won all its wars, our method of 
selecting our generals and admirals has 
demonstrated reasonable success, It should 
be modified with caution. 

What may be needed in the Pentagon is 
not more youthful brilliance but more 
mature wisdom. 


Greek Orthodox Primate Urges Prayers 
for Pope Paul’s Peace Mission to the 
United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
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Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS,. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the RECORD. 
the text of a statement issued by Arch- 
bishop Iakovos, primate of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of North and South 
America, on the forthcoming visit of 
Pope Paul VI to the United Nations on 
October 4, 1965. 

The statement of Archbishop Iakovos 
follows: 

Just as the Greek Orthodox of America 
were most gratified when Pope Paul VI made 
his historic trip to the Holy Land in Janu- 
ary 1964, to meet with the spiritual leader of 
Orthodoxy, Ecumencial Patriarch Athena- 
goras I, in the interests of Christian unity, so 
are they now most responsive to Pope Paul's 
historic forthcoming visit to the United Na- 
tions to plead for world peace, thus imple- 
menting the pious concern on this subject 
yoiced by his beloved and illustrious prede- 
cessor, Pope John XXIII in his famous en- 
cyclical “Pacem in Terris.” 

Though the Pontiff of Rome will be sur- 
rounded by the distinguished diplomats of 
the world when he speaks at the United Na- 
tions, his address should not be construed as 
diplomatic or political. For his visit will be, 
im essence, the expression of the sincere de- 
sire of a great religious leader, fully con- 
scious of his responsibilities, to project peace 
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in the light of the Christian Gospel, before 
the legislators to whom the task of insuring 


to them by their respective 
Let us then pray for the success of Pope 
Paul's exalted mission; and through our 
prayers and entreaties bear witness that we 
the omnipotence and omniscience 
of our Lord and Father in Heaven, who above 
all can inspire the members of this world for- 
um to transcend the considerations of ex- 
, and to realize that the attainment 
of a lasting peace with His divine guidance 
is their prime responsibility toward man 
and God. 


Mr. Speaker, the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South America 
is the largest of the Eastern Orthodox 
bodies here with an estimated 1,750,000 
members. It is under the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the ecumencial patri- 
archate of Constantinople—in Istanbul— 
headed by Ecumencial Patriarch Athena- 
goras I, generally considered the spiritual 
leader of world orthodoxy, who was 
archbishop of the Americas from 1931 to 
1949. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
- HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr, MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend by re- 
marks in the Recorp I would like to 
include my newsletter to the people of 
the Seventh -District of Alabama for 
September 27, 1965: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Jim Manrx, Seventh 
District, Alabama) 


MINIMUM WAGE INCREASE—WILL IT HELP OR 


minimum wages and expand- 
ing the Wage and Hour Act to cover 7.9 
million additional workers on farms, retail- 
ing, hotels and restaurants, laundering and 
drycleaning establishments, and other busi- 
nesses. The bill as reported from committee 
would increase the minimum wage to $1.75 
an hour. Like many of the other Great 
Society measures, this legislation will hurt 
mostly those it is supposed to help. It will 
endanger the jobs of thousands of unskilled 
workers; it may force smali farmers and 
samall businessmen out of business, and it 
will add billions of dollars to the cost of 
doing business—which means consumer 
prices, especially food, will skyrocket. 

No one really knows, including the ad- 
ministration, just what this bill will cost, or 
how many jobs it will abolish. Estimates 
from such authoritative sources as the U.S. 
News & World Report, put the estimated 
direct increase in business cost at $9 billion, 
and it could mean another $18 billion in 
indirect cost when wages are adjusted to 
separate the most productive workers from 
the least productive. As for loss of Jobs, it is 
recalled that when the um wage 
Jumped from $1.15 to $1.25 an hour, 18 crab- 
packing plants in North Carolina shut down 
and the workers lost their jobs. Many other 
industries, unable to meet the cost of this 
added Federal standard were closed in every 
section of the country. Workers thrown out 
of work at that time are still unemployed in 
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many cases and are on the relief rolis being 
supported from the taxes taken from the 
workers in Alabama and other States. Al- 
ways, when such layoffs take place, it Is the 
least skilled workers who lose their jobs, also 
the handicapped, the young workers, and 
the elderly. 

Hardest hit by the new minimum wage de- 
mands will be small farmers and farmwork- 
ers. Extending minimum wage legislation to 
include farm labor would stimulate a crash 
program to mechanize farms. Experience 
shows that when machinery replaces farm 
manpower, those employed in hand cultiva- 
tion for harvest are not usually the ones em- 
ployed to handie expensive machinery. Small 
farmers and marginal farmers of high labor 
requirement crops would be forced to mecha- 
nize to the same extent as large growers and 
would, therefore, be squeezed out. Agricul- 
ture experts figure the new bill will raise the 
present cost of $15 for ginning a bale of 
cotton by an additional $5. 

The hotel-motel industry is the largest sin- 
gle employer of the young, the handicapped, 
and the elderly. Under the President's mini- 
mum wage bill the very people it is supposed 
to help, the so-called marginal workers, 
would be priced out of the labor market, thus 
adding to the unemployment and relief rolls. 
Restaurant workers would be affected in the 
same way, as would employees of laundries 
and drycleaners. 

The LBJ. minimum wage bill is bad legis- 
lation because it is highly inflationary and 
may well shake our economy to its roots, 
bringing disaster to thousands of workers, 
small businessmen, and small! farmers. 


Housewives alarmed at rising food costs 


The reckless policies of the Johnson admin- 
istration are hitting the American people 
where it hurts—the cost of food. 

This was first brought to my attention in 
no uncertain terms in my own home by my 
wife, Pat. Now I am besieged with mail from 
irate housewives from all over the country 
who find that their grocery dollars are buy- 
ing less and less. Passage of the L.B.J. mini- 
mum wage bill and more of the LB. J. spend- 
ing programs will further add to the cost of 
food. Again those who are least able to pay 
are hurt most, workers with large families, 
workers on fixed salaries and older folks liv- 
ing on pensions. 

When the dollar in your pocket buys less 
milk, bread, fruits and vegetables for your 
children, we do not have real prosperity. 
Getting an increase in wages doesn't mean a 
thing if the increase is put into one pocket 
and taken out of the other because of higher 
prices caused by Government spending. 

Instead of White House press releases and 
TV performances by the President telling us 
how well off we are, we need responsibility 
in Government to cut Federal spending and 
protect the buying power of the dollar in 
your pocket. We should be working to get 
people Jobs and take them off the relief rolls 
instead of starting new programs to add 
more to the already heavy welfare load. 

By following the Johnson policies of prom- 
ising something to everybody, we are not only 
playing fast and loose with your money, but 
we are robbing good people of their charac- 
ter. The result is the ridiculous situation 
we now haev where it is necessary to import 
workers from Jamaica to pick apples in 
northern Virginia and within an hour and a 
half drive thousands of workers are on wel- 
fare in the District of Columbia. They refuse 
to take the apple picking jobs, but would 
rather sit at home and draw a welfare check. 
This is unfair to those who are willing to 
work and have to foot the bills, and it is un- 
fair to those we keep on relief rolls when 
work is available. To rob a man of his self- 
respect is one of the worst crimes a paternal 
government commits. 


Teddy Roosevelt said it 


“The things that will destroy America are 
peace at any price, prosperity at any price, 
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safety first instead of duty first, love of soft 
living and the get-rich-quick theory of life.” 
Drive against right-to-work continues 

Senate opposition to repeal section 14(b) 
remains strong, and there is a chance the bill 
may yet be defeated. Many of the same 
groups which have been the loudest in lead- 
ing the demonstrations demanding equal 
rights are now the same groups leading the 
battle to take away from the individual 
worker his most sacred right, the right to 
work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jr MARTIN, 
Member of Congress. 


Congressman Grover Blames Too-Compli- 
ant Congress for Creation of Unques- 
tioned One-Man Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Grover], in a column appearing in 
the September 23 issue of Roll Call, has 
expressed concisely the concern of many 
private citizens as well as Members of 
Congress over the current domination of 
the Congress by the executive branch. 
Although Congress is intended by the 
Constitution to be a separate and equal 
branch of the Government, for the pre- 
cise purpose of preventing one-person 
rule, there can be little argument that ef- 
fective debate on many issues has been 
pretty well stifled in this session of Con- 
gress. When this happens, we get one- 
man rule and the purposes of the Con- 
stitution are effectively thwarted. The 
situation today is profoundly disturbing. 
The comments of the gentleman from 
New York are worth pondering. They 
are perceptive. I offer them at this point 
in the Recorp for the earnest considera- 
tion of all Members: 

No INK on ME 
(By Representative James R. Grover, JR., 
of New York) 

Many observers of the political scene feel 
that the government by consensus, which 
President Johnson is attempting, is a good 
thing. How much more efficiently we are 
being governed, they point out, when Con- 
gress agrees with all the programs being 
originated by the President and passes them 
without wasteful discussion or argument. 

What is emerging, however, is a rubber- 
stamp Congress and I find, to my alarm, 
that many members of the majority party 
are actually priding themselves on this de- 
velopment. There is none of the President's 
ink on me and I'm occasionally chided by 
more pliable colleagues for voting my own 
mind. I often agree with the President 
but reserve the right to disagree. It is so 
much easier to go along but then, why 
bother to have a Congress? We could save 
a great many salaries by giving the President 
an “out” basket in which to drop his bills as 
he prepares them, and a clerk to ahip them to 
the printers. Of course, we would lose a 
great deal too, because our system of checks 
and balances would go down the drain, Not 
much of the system has survived this gov- 
ernment by consensus. 
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The people who set up our form of Govern- 
ment feared one-man rule. Our Govern- 
ment, in ita historical development, evolved 
into a three-way balance between the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches. 
Over recent years, with the withering away of 
the dissent by the legislative branch, the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches have gradually 
imposed a Federal rule which is erasing 
State boundaries, which is imposing Federal 
authority into almost every field of acivity. 

The liberal Congressmen who have been 
most active in abdicating their authority, if 
they were true civil libertarians, should be 
the most zealous in fighting this loss of 
individual freedom. But I don’t believe they 
realize what is happening. Certainly, the 
President. appears to have no desire for a 
public appraisal of his programs in Congress. 
Those of us who attempt to introduce al- 
ternative programs, compromises or con- 
structive plans which have not originated 
with the White House are voted down. We 
are often blocked from even the opportunity 
for a rational discussion by “gag” rules. 

The President is undoubtedly a master 
politician and a masterful handler of men, 
He is continually being congratulated by 
political columnists for the control he exer- 
cises over Congress. 

I wonder whether this centralizing and 
totalizing of power in one individual was 
ever contemplated by our Founding Fathers? 
I wonder if many people in this country want 
to entrust one fallible human with so much 
power today? And I wonder whether many 
people even realize that Congress except for 
& few stubborn lawmakers like myself, has 
already given up its right to disagree with 
the President? 

Oh for the good old inefficient days of argu- 
ment and debate! There was some time 
wasted but ideas were hammered out in the 
process. Peace—in Congress—isn’t neces- 
sarily wonderful, 


The Contagion of Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
current Newsweek there appears a re- 
markable article by Emmet John Hughes 
on "The Contagion of Hope.” The article 
is well worth réading. I was particu- 
larly struck by Mr. Hughes' point that: 

Tf all the world’s reyolutionary forces are 
to be condemned unless their political purity 
is perfect and proven, all these forces finally 
will be pitted against America. 


While I do not always agree with Mr. 
Hughes, in this case I believe his article 
deserves a careful reading by the Mem- 
bers of Congress and other readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE CONTAGION OF HOPE 
(By Emmet John Hughes) 


As the chorus of voices extolling or ex- 
corlating U.S. foreign policy has lately 
swelled, we seek for the sense in the din. The 
boldest cry has been Senator J. W. Fur 
BRIGHT’s lament over U.S. conduct toward 
the whole social revolution in Latin 
America: “If we are automatically to oppose 
any reform movement that Communists ad- 
here to, we are likely to end by opposing 
every reform movement.” In Washington, 
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Senator Tuomas J. Dono did more than snap 
back that such logic betrayed “an indis- 
criminate infatuation with revolution of all 
kinds“: he slashed at all signs of “concilia- 
tionism” in U.S. policy, feverishly compar- 
ing sale of wheat to the Soviets in the 1960's 
to sale of scrap to Japan in the 1930's. In 
New York, however, U.N. Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg has sounded stubbornly “concilia- 
tionist” in hailing Soviet-American action 
on the Kashmir crisis as “a very dramatic 
example of cooperation * * * without any 
evidence of cold-war confrontation.” But 
back from Washington has come the belll- 
cose cry of more than 300 Congressmen in 
support of the preposterous Selden resolu- 
tion—inyiting any Western here na- 
tion to take any military action against any 
Communist threat. 

There is something to be learned from this 
babble. For quite independently, both Mr. 
FULBRIGHT and Mr. Goldberg believe they dis- 
cern three critical facts of world life to 
which many others seem blind. 

1. The central hope and thrust of U.S. 
policy must be to encourage more confident 
relations with Moscow and more responsible 
behavior by Moscow. “Every important U.S. 
posture in the world today,” a U.S. diplomat 
at the UN. recently confessed, has come 
to depend on Soviet restraint and reason.” 
To see the force of this truth, one need take 
only a bleak moment to envision the world 
of the last year inflamed by a Soviet policy 
of militant retaliation—pouring massive 
aid into North Vietnam, answering US. 
action in the Caribbean with Soviet action 
in Berlin, and rivaling Peiping with slogans 
and arms to goad Pakistan toward war. 

2. Within the highest U.S. councils, how- 
ever, this political view of relations with 
world communism suffers almost constant 
challenge from an essentially military view. 
In the lament of one high official often taking 
part in sessions of the National Security 
Council: “Every time a major policy deci- 
sion arises, the soldiers outtalk the diplo- 
mats. Their targets are precise, their maps 
beautiful, their confidence complete. And 
any State Department rebuttal usually floun- 
ders in mere reticences or mild reservations.” 
And it is a keen knowledge of this fact that 
impels men like Fulbright to warn against 
total faith in military solutions—from the 
Caribbean to southeast Asia. 

3. Just as U.S. diplomacy toward sovereign 
Communist governments has had to heed 
differences among them, so U.S. policy—as it 
contends with upheayal in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America—must learn now to distin- 
guish among revolutionary forces even when 
they may be tinged with Communist influ- 
ence. In the immediate postwar years, the 
tough-minded Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son knew that the United States must recog- 
nize and defend many a regime unpalatably 
rightist nad militarist; and he warned U.S. 
liberals to stop demanding litmus-paper tests 
on all allies to assure thelr true-blue déyo- 
tion to democracy. It took many liberals a 
while a accept such pragmatism. And it is 
now the turn of the conservatives to be tu- 
tored In the matching truth: if all the 
world’s revolutionary forces are to be con- 
demned unless their political purity is per- 
fect and proven, all these forces finally will 
be pitted against America. 

DEADLY PLAY 


Precisely because these new truths jar old 
premises, a large band of leaders in both par- 
ties stoutly ignores them. This band still 
traffics in the stalest clichés of anticommu- 
nism. It regards Soviet-American relations 
with more horror than hope. And it thus 
stays a decade behind history in apprehend- 
ing the still perilous balance of powers on 
which rests all chance of peace. 

The Pulbrights and the Goldbergs none- 
theless persist. They are wholly uninter- 
ested in the empty wordplay about 2 
and “hard” policies shouted around the Na- 
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tion; they are fiercely concerned about the 
life-and-death play between revolutionary 
and counterrevolutionary forces surging 
around the world. Sek deat e 
fitting use of American firepower; they are 
afraid only of its feckless substitution for 
American brainpower. 

And they doubt—above all—that the 
course of world politics can be turned by 
the antiseptic devices of quarantine or em- 
bargo or repression, For their sense of reality 
is wholly different. Their faith is in what 
Jefferson called “the disease of liberty.” It 
can be spread and caught in improbable 
Places and under intractable tyrannies. And 
it will require the most patient physiclans— 
quite unafraid to deal, at times, with sheer 
seeds and alien germs—to extend this subtle 
and splendid contagion. 


The Public’s Right To Know—Release of 
Government Personnel Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months the Post Office Department has 
been in the news because of its unwill- 
ingness to reveal the names of those who 
were given temporary summer jobs. 
Although the Postmaster General has 
now authorized the release of these 
names, the question remains unan- 
swered: “What is the right of a Govern- 
ment agency to withhold the names of 
those who work for that agency?” Na- 
tional security requirements justify a 
restriction on the release of this infor- 
mation by agencies such as the CIA, 
NSA, and perhaps a few others. 

John Macy, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, has called attention 
to the commission guidelines on release 
of personnel information. These guide- 
lines state a policy that strikes a rea- 
sonable balance between the public's 
right to know and protection of em- 
ployees from commercial exploitation. 

Mr. Speaker, in my 12 years of public 
service I have always supported those 
policies which affirm the public's right 
to know. I believe that Government is 
the business of the people, and that Gov- 
ernment carries a very heavy burden of 
proof if it seeks to justify a denial of 
information to the public. 

Encroachments on the right to know 
about Government are inherently dan- 
gerous. Government exists to promote 
the welfare of the people. The power 
of government is awesome. Govern- 
ment can go astray—and sometimes 
does. One of the most important checks 
on possible abuse of that power is the 
right of the people to have access to 
information about what it does and how. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I was 
gratified to read the recent statements 
by the chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. His suggestion that the 
guidelines permitting the release of 
basic information as to who works for 
the Federal Government become man- 
datory upon all agencies is a wise one. 
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I stro support such action. He has 
my 8 support for putting into 
effect such a policy. 
unanimous consent Mr. Macy's 
views as reported in the Minneapolis 
Tribune for September 26, 1965, and ex- 
cerpts from the Commission guidelines 
are inserted at this point in the RECORD: 
Orv. Service Boss Oxpers Srupr or US. 
Secrecy RULES 
(By Nick Kotz) 


WasHInoron, D.C.—John W. Macy Jr., Civil 
Service Commission Chairman, with 
Post Office Department secrecy regulation 
concerning its employees and has ordered a 
study of information policies in all Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Macy said in an interview that his Com- 
mission is studying whether there is need for 
a Government-wide policy on making basic 
information about Federal employees avail- 
able when in the public interest. 

Aside from matters affecting national se- 
curity, the Chairman said he personally be- 
lieves the public is entitled to know the 
names, salaries, job titles, and addresses of 
Federal employees. 

Macy — the Commission study was trig- 
gered by the controversy in which Post- 
master General John Gronouski 3 to 

Congressmen or news media names 
8 hired under the President's Youth 
Opportunity summer hiring campaign. 

The names were requested after the Min- 
neapolis Tribune disclosed that at least 3,380 
postal jobs were distributed as congressional 
patronage, including some to Congresmen’s 
sons. The President and Civil Service Com- 
Mission had ordered that the jobs go to 
needy youths selected through the employ- 
ment service. 

After considerable criticism, the Postmas- 
ter General now has made the names avail- 
able local postmasters, but he still 
upholds the Department regulation prohibit- 
ing disclosure of names of postal employees. 

Macy emphasized he has not studied the 
reasons for the postal secrecy tion and 
does not want to criticize it without learning 


postal regulation—at face value—is not in 
accord with Civil Service information guide- 
lines in which he believes. 

These guidelines generally require that— 
in nonsecurity matters—news media and 
Congress are entitled to know who works for 
the Federal Government. The guidelines 
discourage release of employee lists to com- 


and not binding on other agencies. 
said the purpose of his study is to 
see whether these guidelines are adequate 
today, and whether they should be made 
uniformly mandatory for all Government 
agencies. 

In his role as the President’s personnel 
adviser, Macy could order a uniform em- 
ployee information policy for all Govern- 
ment departments. 

“I start off with the view that basic facts 
about public employees are public business,” 
sald Macy. “The public is entitled to know 
the names, salaries, job titles and addresses 
of its Federal employees. Such information 
should be given out on requests of legitimate 
public interest.” 

Macy said he can see no reasons why sup- 
plying such basic information would not 
be in the public interest. 

In disagreement with a Post Office De- 
partment position, Macy does not believe 
that release of names, salaries, and adcresses 
would constitute an invasion of employees“ 
personal privacy. 

“The privacy of employees should be pro- 
tected,” sald Macy, “but I think we also 
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need to consider the public because the 
public is paying the bill.“ 

Macy sald the lists of employees should not 
be furnished to commercial firms or organi- 


Excerrrs From OHAPrerR 22 CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION PERSONNEL MANUAL 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Commission recognizes that the citi- 
zens of our Nation should have available 
to them accurate information about the 
Commission’s functions, objectives, pro- 
grams, and activities. Therefore, it is the 
policy of the Commission to bring to the 
attention of the public, information about 
the Commission and its work which is of 
public interest. It is also the Commission's 
policy to give clear, complete, accurate, and 
prompt replies to inquiries about it and its 
work. 

All Commission employees have a respon- 
sibility to assist in the task of keeping the 
public informed, Because of their official 
connection with the Commission they can 
expect to be considered as sources of infor- 
mation about the Commission and its work 
by other members of the public. This 
places them in a good position, both on 
and off the job, to help the public under- 
stand better the purposes, functions, and 
activities of the Commission. 

It is very important, of course, that the 
information which is conveyed to the pub- 
lic be accurate and reliable, It Is also im- 
portant that information and materials 
developed and used by the Commission in 
the conduct of its business not be used by 
its employees or others for personal gain 
or other improper purposes. It is impor- 
tant to the security of our Nation that 
classified defense information be protected 
from misuse and unauthorized disclosure. 
To insure that these purposes are accom- 
plished, Commission employees are re- 
quired to follow certain guides and in- 
structions which pertain to the use, dis- 
cussion, and disclosure of information 
about the Commission’s work. 

RELEASE OF PERSONNEL INFORMATION 

All inquiries from outside the Commission 
should be referred to the Personnel Division 
in the Central Office or to the official respon- 
sible for personnel activities in a regional of- 
fice. The following guldelines, subject to 
any applicable restrictions set forth in chap- 
ter E7.03 of the Organization and Policy 
Manual, will be observed in releasing infor- 
mation. 

CREDIT INQUIRY 

With the following restrictions, personnel 
information may be furnished upon request 
to reputable business firms and credit organi- 
zations. If the employee has not applied to 
the organization for credit, verification only 
will be made of all information other than 
the title of the employee's position and the 
date he began working for the Commission. 
If the employee has made application for 
credit with the organization, other informa- 
tion such as salary, home address, and date of 
birth may also be furnished when requested. 
If there is any doubt as to whether the em- 
ployee has applied for credit or as to the 
identity or credibility of the inquirer, a call 
back must be made and, if feasible, the em- 
ployee contacted for confirmation. 

DEBT COLLECTION 


If the employee has left the Commission, 
the creditor will be given this information 
in the personnel office. No other informa- 
tion will be given, other than name of 
agency to which he transferred (if requested) 
and verification of the employee's address on 
file if the creditor presents that address. No 
information other than verification of em- 
Ployment will be given to persons attempt- 
ing to collect debts from present employees. 
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The employee contacted will explain the 
Commission's policy regarding employee in- 
debtedness and suggest that the creditor put 
his complaint in writing. 

POTENTIAL EMPLOYERS 


When the potential employer is another 
Government agency, complete information 
requested may be furnished. When a private 
employer telephones, verification only will be 
made of all information except the title of 
the employee's position and the date he be- 
gan working for the Commission. 

The employer can be told that his request 
for information regarding the employee, or 
former employee, should be put in writing. 


Calls from press 

All telephone calls requesting information 
about present or former employees which 
come from representatives of the press should 
be referred to the Public Information Office 
in the Central Office or to the regional direc- 
tor in the field. 

Personal inquiries 

Anyone may be told whether or not an 
employee works in the Commission but no 
additional information regarding a present 
or former employee may be given out. An 
address may bo verified. In the event an 
inquiry is made as to whether the employee 
has transferred to another agency, the person 
inquiring may be given this information and 
the name of the agency. 

FURNISHING PERSONNEL LISTS 
Factors to consider 

Recognizing the general desirability of re- 
leasing information upon request, the Com- 
mission will consider the following factors 
in deciding whether a personnel list of em- 
ployee names, salaries, official titles, and sta- 
tions should be furnished in a particular 
case: 

Whether the request is by the Congress or 
otherwise on behalf of the public. 

‘Whether the list can be furnished without 
public expense or interruption of work. 

Whether furnishing the list is consistent 
with the purpose of the Commission or 
whether it impedes achlevement of its 
objectives, 

Whether Commission employees so listed 
would be benefited or disadvantaged. 

Requests clearly on behalf of the public 
should be granted even though some expense 
or interruption of work might be entailed 
and even though employees would not be 
benefited. Lists for private purposes should 
be furnished only if this can be done without 
public expense or interruption of work and if 
employees would not be disadvantaged by 


being listed. 
Specific guides 

Examples of guides applied to specific re- 
quests for lists of employees’ names, salaries, 
Official titles and stations follow: 

From Congressmen or congressional com- 
mittees: Such information should be fur- 
nished promptly; if furnishing lists precisely 
as requested would entail undue cost, this 
should be reported to the requesting party 
along with suggestions of any possible al- 
ternatives that would be helpful but more 
economical, 

From the press and other information 
media on behalf of the public: Such infor- 
mation should be furnished if it is available 
without unreasonable public or interruption 
of regular work. 


participate in 
ganizations (i.e., public administration, per- 
sonnel administration, legal, medical, etc.). 
Such activities benefit both the agency and 
the employee. Full oopen aco S Ona to 
publicizing the programs of professional or- 
ganizations and to encouraging membership. 
However, as a general rule, lists of personn: 
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will not be furnished unless it is evident that 
the employees and the agency would benefit 
and if Httle cost or interruption of work 
would be entailed. 

From colleges, correspondence schools, and 
other educational institutions: Where 1c is 
desirable to encourage employees to take out- 
side training, the Commission should oo- 
operate in distributing appropriate an- 
nouncements of courses and in counseling its 
employees with regard to available training 
suitable for their individual needs: This is 
usually preferable to the alternative of pre- 
paring and distributing lists. 

From organizations such as State societies, 
veterans’ groups, and other nonprofit orga- 
nizations: In general, it should be the policy 
to furnish lists of personnel to such orga- 
nizations only when some specific benefit is 
to be received by the employees and if little 
cost or interruption of work would be en- 
tailed. 

From commercial firms and individual 
solicitors: Such requests must ordinarily be 
refused; exceptions should be made only 
when they can be granted with negligible 
public expense or in: of regular 
work and without adverse effect upon indi- 
vidual employees. 

Whereas in response to requests such as 
cited above, the Commission will usually 
furnish information about its employees in 
the work situation, it will usually not in- 
clude employees’ home addresses along with 
the basic personnel data. An exception 
would be made if a congressional request 
should ask inclusion of addresses or if an im- 
portant communitywide purpose would be 
served in compatibility with other interests. 


How the CIA Looks From Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 < 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, as 
& sponsor of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 487 to establish a Joint Committee 
on Intelligence, I was impressed to see 
an editorial in the September 22, 1965, 
Portage, Wis., Daily Register, a small 
Wisconsin daily newspaper, expressing 
some concern over the basic issues raised 
by the Central Intelligence Agency and 
its activities. 

The publisher of the Register, John M. 
Lavine, is currently traveling in the Brit- 
ish Isles and his editorials reflect on the 
concerns about American policies he has 
encountered abroad. It is significant 
that the doubts which he has met arise 
out of a feeling the CIA lacks “direction 
and answerability” not over its intelli- 
gence gathering functions so much as 
over its field operations. 

I believe Mr. Lavine's editorial evi- 
dences the support that is growing for 
broader and more incisive congressional 
supervision of the CIA and its operations. 
I commend it to you for your considera- 
tion: 


DEFINE THE UNDEFINABLE 

The European newspapers recently carried 
a story which has much more significance 
than a casual reading would indicate. 

The story said that the United States— 
particularly the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the CIA—had been a prime force in sug- 
gesting to India that she might successfully 
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attack Pakistan. Obviously, the State De- 
partment of the United States quickly called 
the charge “an obvious falsehood.” 

And to the reader, the proposition did seem 
a bit ridiculous, even amidst all of the ob- 
vious CIA involvement in the various gov- 
ernments of South Vietnam or the CIA spy- 
ing, discovery of an attempted bribe in 
Singa pore—now under congressional inyesti- 
gation. 

What was an unexpected addition to this 
CIA saga, however, was the charge by Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in which he said 
that President Johnson did not have to in- 
tervene in the Dominican Republic but “the 
President had such inaccurate information 
that he had no choice but to make the de- 
cision he did knowing what he knew.” 

The question that Europeans are asking 
now is obvious: If the CIA bungles some of 
its jobs and gives wrong information to the 
President himself on other situations, who is 

the American invisible government 
and to what end?” Does the CIA work 
solely on the basis of expediency? Does it 
have to answer to anyone—even the Presi- 
dent? 

Now, it must be understood that the more 
intelligent European, certainly the Britisher, 
knows that every country—particularly a 
free world leader like the United States— 
has to have its counterintelligence arm. 

It is not the presence of the CIA which is 
causing disturbance here; it Is the seeming 
lack of direction and answerability of the 
secret organization. 

In short, for the sake of the American pub- 
lic, as well as for the sake of the reaction 
of our foreign allies, it is hoped that the 
congressional hearings will mot only clear 
the air but still also establish the type of 
controls which will not destroy the Central 
Intelligence Agency's effectiveness but which 
will insure its accountability to the coun- 
try’s leaders and its continual working for 
the country’s good and purpose. 


Fight Killer Disease 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 24, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3140) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to assist in 
combating heart disease, cancer, stroke, and 
other major diseases. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, passing 
a bill to assist in combating heart dis- 
ease, cancer, and stroke and other major 
diseases is, in my opinion, of highest 
priority, and I congratulate and compli- 
ment the Committee for bringing it to 
the floor of the House. 

The principal purpose of the bill is to 
provide for the establishment of pro- 
grams of cooperation between medical 
schools, research institutions, and hos- 
pitals for research and training for the 
care of patients suffering from heart dis- 
ease, cancer, stroke and related diseases. 

This fine bill does not compete with 
other bills passed in the area of research 
and development which are numerous 
and which are doing tremendously valu- 
able work in trying to unlock the secrets 
of cure and rehabilitation of the so- 
called killer diseases that are steadily 
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demanding the lives of larger numbers 
of our fellow citizens. Most regrettably, 
the death rates for these diseases seem 
to be rising despite the vigorous attack 
which we are making upon them at so 
many levels of government, science, edu- 
cation and medicine, nuclear surgery 
and nuclear therapy. 

There is little danger, in my under- 
standing, that this bill would interfere 
in any way with the freedom of our great 
medical profession, or our hospital sys- 
tem, or related institutions since it en- 
tails cooperative arrangements for local 
participation of existing institutions and 
medical practitioners. 

Basically, through the program pro- 
vided by this bill, the results, fruits, and 
benefits of our great research and devel- 
opment programs can be channeled 
through medical and hospital facilities 
and institutions to local practitioners 
and ultimately to suffering patients who 
in many cases can be assisted and cured, 
it is our hope. 

Programs of this kind have been con- 
ducted for more than 50 years, not only 
in my own great State of Massachusetts, 
but in Iowa and other places throughout 
the country and the experience with 
them has been excellent. They have 
proved valuable in acquainting the med- 
ical profession with latest modern up-to- 
date techniques, therapies, and methods 
and thus, in a sense, have constituted 
not only reeducation, but constant up- 
dating of everything that is new and 
functionally desirable in modern medi- 
cine and scientific advancement. 

The board which studied the subject 
matter of this bill was comprised of some 
of the outstanding doctors, administra- 
tors, and public figures of the Nation, 
and the committee has done an out- 
standing piece of work in the elimination 
of practically all objections to the bill. 

I have great confidence that this bill 
will work out well, and it has been very 
carefully considered by the committee 
and has received the attention of all the 
leading experts and authors in the field, 
and I believe that it will be extremely 
helpful in strengthening our determined 
fight against all the killer diseases that 
are taking such a sorrowful toll of our 
people. 

Some people think that the Govern- 
ment is already spending enough money 
in the area of controlling and eliminat- 
ing these killer diseases, but I am of the 
opinion that we should spare no expense, 
no determined effort to aid humanity 
and strengthen our country by doing 
everything we can to eradicate or bring 
every possible measure of control over, 
the terrible diseases that are blighting 
humanity and causing untold suffering 
and misery to many fine people and their 
dear ones. Many of our families have 
known grievous loss we can never forget. 

But this is not a sentimental matter, 
Mr. Chairman; it is a great human mat- 
ter and a question of putting our every 
effort and energy behind measures elim- 
inating the killer diseases, all related 
diseases, and every disease and malady 
to which the human flesh is heir that 
the Members of this great body possibly 
can effect. 
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I strongly favor this bill and urge its 
adoption by the House. We should have 
crash programs to fight killer disease. 
Let us move to that end with all possible 
speed without regard to the cost. 


Rural Water and Sanitation Facilities 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 10232) to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961 to authorize the Secretary 


grants to aid in rural community develop- 
ment planning and in connection with the 
construction of such community facilities, 
to increase the annual aggregate of insured 
loans thereunder, and for other purposes. 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Chairman, 
throughout my State of Nebraska, rural 
communities are working to the fullest 
extent of their resources to bring about 
a new era of recovery and growth. 

We believe that such an era is now 
in sight. These hopes are alive because 
broader opportunities are now in the 
making for smaller towns and the farms 
surrounding to bring themselves fully 
up to 20th century standards in the 
equality of living facilities they can offer 
their people. 

In times past, piped-in pure water, 
Sanitary sewer systems, and varied out- 
door recreation facilities may have been 
reserved as special embellishments of 
city life. But today they are recognized 
as minimum necessities for revitalizing 
any community that lacks them, rural or 
urban. 

The opportunity to march ahead is 
clearly in prospect for thousands of 
communities as we look toward the pas- 
sage of H.R. 10232. This bill would more 
than double the rate at which the Farm- 
ers Home Administration can support 
these improvements in enterprising and 
self-reliant rural communities. 

Some already have succeeded in de- 
veloping projects under the direct and 
insured lending authority available the 
past 5 years. But many more are ready 
and still waiting for their chance to 
proceed. 

Under H.R. 10232 this great expansion 
will be carried out with private loans 
insured by Farmers Home and paid back 
by revenues of the projects. This is a 
way for community enterprise to work 
its will without burden on the Public 
Treasury. 

As the House considers this bill today, 
its objectives and provisions are hardly 
in question. Support in the Congress 
has been overwhelmingly bipartisan. 

Its best effects will vary from State 
to State according to the needs out- 
Standing in each rural region. In 
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Nebraska, one of the most salutary bene- 
fits may be to speed the development of 
rural community recreation facilities. 

Certainly the business and civic lead- 
ers and other citizens who devote them- 
selves to practical plans for advance- 
ment of our rural communities would 
scorn any depreciation of recreation cen- 
ters as à vital factor in community 
growth. 

In 2 counties of my district, 4 
more in Nebraska and over 150 localities 
in numerous other States, projects al- 
ready have been developed within the 
present authority of the Farmers Home 
Administration to help shift land not 
needed for farm production into recrea- 
tion use. £ 

Beemer, Nebr., offers an example. 
The Cuming County Recreation Center 
has come into use this summer—a 215- 
acre farm converted into what the 
Omaha World-Herald has pronounced 
“one of the finest recreational areas in 
the State.” It offers the families of 
Cuming County an 18-hole golf course, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, skeet and 
archery range, picnic area, and lake. 
It was made possible by a $250,000 loan 
that will be paid back with interest en- 
tirely from membership and user fees. 

The tricounty center near Leigh in 
Colfax County is the next such project 
under development in our district of 
Nebraska. Farther west, the commu- 
nity of Blue Hill in Webster County has 
celebrated the opening of its recreation 
center. Franklin, Merrick, and Sherli- 
dan Counties have also developed proj- 
ects. Many other counties and commu- 
nities are in the process of organizing 
recreation centers which they hope can 
be brought to reality, under the insured 
loan plan provided by the bill before us 
today. 

The testimony of community leaders 
wherever such development has come 
about is that nothing does more than a 
modern recreation center to bring a 
town into the up-and-coming class. 

Our projects in Nebraska are new, but 
we have every reason to believe they will 
profit our communities in the same way 
as rural recreation centers established 
earlier in other States through the sup- 
port of Farmers Home Administration 
credit. 

Looking to this eastern part of the 
country, we know the example of Duplin 
County, N.C. A large new textile indus- 
try plant has located there, and one of 
the three principal reasons given by the 
company for selecting that location is 
that living conditions there were more 
attractive than other possible sites, be- 
cause the company’s personnel and their 
families can enjoy a recreation center 
nearby. 

The State of North Carolina thus far 
has developed 18 of these projects au- 
thorized for financing through the 
Farmers Home Administration plan. 
Its neighbor South Carolina has 14 to 
date; Virginia, 5; West Virginia, 6; up- 
state New York, 9. 

In our western part of the country, 
Iowa already has organized and gained 
authorization of 18 projects; Colorado, 
13; Minnesota, 10; South Dakota, 9. 

The expanded financing of rural com- 
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munity recreation centers contemplated 
in H.R. 10232 will be accomplished en- 
tirely through the use of private capital 
on an insured loan basis. 

Mr. Chairman, these are self-support- 
ing community enterprises which pay 
their own way, and they are truly a boon 
to rural community family life. The 
past summer at Beemer and at other 
rural recreation areas already in use, it 
could be seen that preteen and teenage 
young people of the community predomi- 
nated in use of the swimming pools, golf 
facilities, lakes and target ranges, tennis 
courts, and ball fields. 

Rural recreation development such as 
this is proving a dynamic program to 
strengthen rural community life, boom 
the attractiveness of rural towns for in- 
dustry, and cast a new light on the rural 
hometown as a place for the young gen- 
eration to seek the good and prosperous 
life. 

Not only on the community scale, but 
on many private farms, the conversion 
of idle land to recreation use also is pay- 
ing dividends as a way of improving rural 
family income. A Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration survey of 83 farmers who 
took out loans to develop recreation en- 
terprises showed an average gain of ap- 
proximately $1,500 in net income from 
the first full season of operation. 

Many more benefits of profound im- 
portance to the families and communities 
of rural America will accrue from this 
bill which I am confident we will pass 
today. It will strengthen not only the 
future resources of our towns, but also 
the use of private credit insured by the 
Farmers Home Administration to secure 
the position of family farmers on their 
land. 

It moves rural America another step 
toward parity of opportunity, to the im- 
measurable benefit of all interests in our 
Nation and State. 


Senate Majority Leader Exposes Faulty 
Great Society Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
on this side of the aisle have deplored the 
manner in which much of the Great So- 
ciety legislation has been acted on in this 
session of the 89th Congress. Every 
Member of Congress was aware, for ex- 
ample, of the blatant deficiencies in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, especially as regards the dis- 
tribution formula contained in that legis- 
lation. 

It now seems, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Senate majority leader has addressed 
himself to the necessity for cleaning up 
many of the deficiencies contained in the 
hastily drafted Great Society measures 
that have been passed by the 1st session 
of the 89th Congress. 
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This was reported in an article which 
appeared in the September 22 issue of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. In that article, 
the noted columnist, Arthur Krock, dis- 
cusses the need for correcting these defi- 
ciencies. Under unanimous consent, I 
ask that the article by Arthur Krock, 
entitled “MansrireLp Describes Plan To 
Correct Passed Bills,” be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article referred to follows: 

From the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
Sept. 22, 1965] 
MANSFIELD DESCRIBES PLAN To CORRECT 
PasseD BILLS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, September 22.—-Senator 
MANSFIELD, the majority leader, is about to 
demonstrate once more that when he says 
something should be done he means to fol- 
low through. Recently he proposed that the 
next session of the 89th Congress “spend less 
time on new legislation and more time cor- 
recting oversights in legislation we have just 
passed.” Today, reached by telephone in his 
home State of Montana, he described the 
practical steps with which he plans to give 
effect to his proposal. 

“I intend to submit it for action at a 
Democratic Senate conference before ad- 
journment,” he said. “We have passed a lot 
of major bills at this session, some of them 
very hastily, and they stand in extreme need 
of a going-over for loopholes, rough corners, 
and particularly for an assessment of current 
and ultimate cost in the framework of our 
capacity to meet it.” 

OVERSEEING SUBCOMMITTEES 


“In reminding the conference of this, I 
plan to ask for the creation of 
subcommittees among whose functions it 
would be to tighten up the hasty enactments 
in general and evaluate the degree of effi- 
ciency with which they are being adminis- 
tered by the executive.” 

The plan seems marked for resistance in 
the Democratic Senate conference, despite its 
urgent necessity. And pressure against it 
may be expected from House Democrats also. 
For the next session will occur in the year of 
the general congressional elections, And 
Democrats from States and districts where 
the 1964 landslide broke a long pattern of 
electing Republicans will in all likelihood 
prefer to postpone the risk inherent in 
such a reexamination and appraisal. Fearful 
Democratic candidates for reelection con- 
celvably will even include some who sought 
to stem the legislative onrush of the Presi- 
dent and the party majority toward the wel- 
fare state goal of the Great Society. 

In this event the President's active support 
of Mansrretp’s highly constructive program 
may be required. And, although he can 
sense a political liability as keenly as any 
politician in the American past or present, 
he is also alert to the hazard in exposing 
it as the unmistakable motive for the rejec- 
tion of a plan so obviously in the public in- 
terest. And that interest is implicit in a 
simple catalog of the measures he drove 
through this session of Congress. 

Moreover, Vice President HUMPHREY may 
not have been speaking entirely on his own, 
if he has been accurately reported as believ- 
ing “the huge legislative tonnage dropped 
on our doorstop” should undergo the man- 
agement analysis to which Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara subjects all military pro- 
grams. And this is precisely what Senator 
MANSFIELD intends to propose to the Demo- 
cratic Senate conference. 

“TONNAGE” LISTED 

This “tonnage” already consists of the fol- 
lowing on which action has been completed: 
medical care; financial help for Appalachia; 
the of regional development; ele- 
mentary-secondary education; omnibus pub- 
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lic housing; a new department of housing; 
reduced excise taxes, and foreign aid. Near- 
ing final enactment arè financing programs 
for higher education, depollution of the wa- 
ters, a supplemental antipoverty law, a na- 
tional arts foundation, and omnibus farm 
subsidies legislation. 

To this partial list of Federal undertak- 
ings at undetermined costs and wholly spec- 
ulative effects on the socloeconomy admin- 
istration pressure is now being exerted for 
a health conservation program more revolu- 
tionary than medicare and even more specu- 
lative as to cost. This calls for the estab- 
lishment of a network of at least 1,350 
diagnostic and treatment centers for heart 
disease, cancer, and stroke. A host of sur- 
gical teams and other hospital specialists 
would be paid for by grants from the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Everyone Else Is Organized; Farmers 
Should Be, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
third in a series of articles generally 
titled “Great Myths of Agricultural Pol- 
icy” appears in the October 1965 issue of 
the Successful Farming magazine. 

While I do not necessarily agree with 
all the conclusions drawn by the author, 
Don Paarlberg of Purdue University, I do 
feel that his thoughtful studies on the 
subjects with which he has chosen to deal 
are significant and that they deserve our 
consideration. Therefore, I commend of 
my colleagues the latest in his series 
titled “Everyone Else Is Organized; 
Farmers Should Be, Too”: 
EVERYONE ELSE Is ORGANIZED; 

Suovurtp Be, Too 
(By Don Paarlberg) 

Farm policy myths, as has been said, have 
enough truth to make them convincing and 
enough untruth to make them dangerous. 

One such myth is the often-quoted saying 
that farmers could get what they went after 
if only they would organize. “Everybody else 
in the economy is organized; we should be 
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HOW IT LOOKS TO FARMERS 

When farmers take their produce to mar- 
ket they have to accept the price that is 
offered. When they go into the store to buy, 
they have to pay the price that is asked. 

The thing that irks the farmer is that 
he is never able to name the price, either of 
what he buys or of what he sells. The other 
fellow always tells him what the price is. 
What the farmer wants is the bargaining 
power that will enable him to name the price 
and terms of sale. 

Labor has economic power through its 
unions and negotiates wages by collective 
bargaining. Industry limits output and 
thereby makes possible the attainment of its 
price objective. 

Of all the major economic groups, only 
farmers bring their products to market and 
passively accepts whatever the market will 
bring. This is galling and humiliating to 
farmers, especially if prices are weak. And 
enough evidence of market comes to 
light from time to time to lend credence to 
the worst suspicions held by some farmers. 
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Farmers make economic decisions individ- 
ually and face, across the bargaining table, 
the concentrated economic power of labor 
and industry. Farmers have reasoned that 
if they could somehow organize and combine 
as labor does and as they suspect industry 
does, they could name the prices for what 
they sell and increase their incomes, 

THE TRUTH BEHIND THE MYTH 


There is of course, truth in this belief. 
Farmers have in fact organized to increase 
their power. About 15 percent 
of the articles farmers buy are purchased co- 
operatively, and 20 to 25 percent of their 
crops and livestock products are thus sold. 
Through the bargaining power thus pooled, 
farmers save themselves much money and 
supply themselves with improved services. 

Farmers have organized themselves into 
groups to bargain with food processors, seed 
companies, and milk dealers. They have 
sought and obtained, through the Capper- 
Volstead Act, partial immunity from the an- 
5 ok oe http marketing orders 

ey ve thelr leverage, raising 
market prices. 

Farm organizations also have been power- 
ful and influential in public policy affairs 
at local, State, and international levels. A 
vast body of agricultural legislation attests 
the vigor, if not always the wisdom, of or- 
ganized effort in behalf of agriculture. 

Probably commodity groups have been ef- 
fective in Government price sup- 
port and food distribution programs which 
reduce the amount of the commodity flow- 
ing through commercial markets. 

THE ERROR BEHIND THE MYTH 


But some farmers have not been content 
with the gains thus far won by their or- 
ganizations. There is the vision of the big 
gain. Not the trifling 3-percent patronage 
dividend from buying farm supplies cooper- 
atively. Not the modest income gains which 
come from organizing and carrying out a 
marketing order. Not the increase in farm 
prices due to existing price support and food 
distribution programs. 

But a big push. A holding action which 
boosts the price of hogs by 20 percent, And 
the price of cattle by a like amount. A tieup 
of food supplies which will bring a hungry 
public to its knees, anxious to pay what- 
ever the farmers ask. 

These efforts fail. Why do they fail? Six 
reasons: 

1, Farmers, being individualistic, will not 
all Join the organization. 

2. Not all those who join the organization 
will be loyal to it. 

3. The withholding action does not reduce 
supply; it increases supply. Unlike the la- 
bor withheld during a strike, farm products 
held back on farms must eventually come 
on the market. With livestock, the total 
tonnage is in fact increased. 

4. Being thus unable to control supply, 
farmers are unable to set the price. The 
only way to achieve iron-tight supply con- 
trol in agriculture is through Government 
action; and farmers have made it clear they 
aren't willing to do this. 

5. If the action should be temporarily suc- 
cessful and if the price should rise, con- 
sumers would shift to other foods. And 
farmers would expand production in response 
to the higher price. 

6. If a withholding action should bring 
about a temporary price rise, the advantages 
would go chiefly to the nonmembers, who 
are less likely to hold, 

Thus the big effort falls. Then farmers 
face a choice. They either content them- 
selves with the small effort, or they turn the 
control job over to the Government, or they 
give up for 25 years or so. Then a new gen- 
eration, which has no memory of the past 
failure, is likely to make a new try. With 
the same results. 
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Upper Michigan—Part V 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr, CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
Michigan is known for the hustle and 
aggressiveness of Detroit and its auto- 
mobile industry. Upper Michigan, how- 
ever, might better be known for its 
people. 

This weekend I visited Posen in the 
11th Congressional District of Michigan, 
and rediscovered a community that 
might be the classic example of inde- 
pendent, determined, grassroots Amer- 


Posen’s 300, or so, residents were stag- 
ing their annual potato festival In 
the fields surrounding Posen and the 
rest of Presque Isle County, approxi- 
mately 4,000 acres of potatoes were 
planted this year. This includes such 
tasty varieties as Onaways, Russet 
Rurals, Ontarios, Sebagos and Kenne- 
becs and Russet Burbanks. 

Now in its 13th year, the Posen Potato 
Festival attracts tens-of-thousands of 
visitors. For a community the size of 
Posen to make all these people feel wel- 
come is a big job. But it is a job that 
was well handled by such people as Earl 
Bradford, Elsie Bronikowski, Lucille 
DeRocque, Eleanor Kapalla, Clement 
Misiak, Jr, Ted Kasprzyk, Frank A. 
Budnik, Lorraine Bronikowski, Tom 
Peters, Joseph Rygwelski, Bole Centala, 
Harlan Addison, Victoria Jesionnowski, 


wore the healthy complexion of country 
girls, reigned as official beauties of the 
festival. Wearing the queen’s crown 
was Judy MHentkowski. Surrounding 
her, as members of the queen’s court, 
were Elaine Romel, Lorraine Wasilk, 
Theresa Donajkowski and Joyce Nowak. 

Posen's complete story deserves telling 
and it is outstandingly reported in the 
following article by James E. Kraemer, 
which appeared in the Automobile Club 
of Michigan's magazine, Motor News, 

The article follows: 

Every area that produces something use- 
ful seems to celebrate with a festival. Hol- 
land sings the praises of the tulips in the 
spring; Traverse City decks itself in red 
when the cherries ripen. 

But over in the northeastern section 
of Michigan, there didn't seem to be much 
to celebrate until the townsfolk of Posen, & 
hamlet of 400 people, give or take a few, real- 
ized that they did have a commodity. Now, 
the lowly potato reigns supreme during 
Michigan's magnificent autumn. 

This. late celebration was born of dire 
necessity. 
founded in 1874 by a group of 
Polish immigrants under the leadership of 
their priest, Father F. H. Szulak, had been 
sitting there for years amid rich, rocky fields 
unsuitable for most conventional crops be- 
cause of the short growing season. Even- 
tually the land was cleared of rocks and lum- 
berman’s stumps. 

Then came the potato. The cool weather 
and the cool, moist earth seemed designed 
by nature to produce great yields of this 
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American staple. But the town stiil re- 
mained an anonymity. A dot on the map 
th. 


and it had to be unique. Posen reasoned 
that its uniqueness lay in two things. It 
was an Old World community and its people 
were devoting whole fields to potatoes, 

Forty and fifty acres of spuds were not 
unusual, and they were the best. And realis- 
tically, the little town needed things badly— 
schools, recreational facilities, new busi- 
nesses. The Posen folks knew that they had 
the most beautiful time of year for a cele- 
bration and that people always like a good 
time. This spelled festival. 

8 KING SPUD 

The word went out: The “spud” was king. 
Carefully the date of the harvest was cal- 
culated and preparations were made around 
that date. It had to be a community affair; 
2 little town simply couldn't afford to hire 

lp. 

Boy Scouts pitched in, church groups 
sewed, the chamber of commerce worked on 
parade plans. Lumberyards made floats and 
the publicity wheels began to grind as the 
crop began to ripen. : 

Costume balls were planned. Dinners 
were prepared by the Polish housewives that 
make a gourmet roll his eyes. A queen and 
her court were chosen from the high school 
senior class, and the festival was off and 
running. 

From the concerted effort 13 years ago, 
the festival has become a real autumn whing- 
ding; a harvest celebration reminiscent of 
the old life in Poznan, Poland, ancestral home 
of the first settlers. And the townsfolk see 
to it that everyone has a good time. 

To be held this year on September 24-26, 
the time is ideal for a festival since the heat 
of summer is gone and the tourist season 
is at an end. 

The town craftsmen work all year around 
on their secrets. They begin to construct 
floats and exhibits months ahead for the 
2-mile parade and the 20,000 people who flock 
to the area, 

Four-H Clubs present displays of livestock, 
handicrafts and fruits and vegetables. Re- 
cently they produced a 2-pound, 5-ounce 


potato. 

Resident families prepare food for the in- 
coming guests, and one can’t help but mar- 
vel at the ways potatoes can be groomed 
for the table. They are fried, roasted, sau- 
teed, fricasseed and, as the crowning glory, 
visitors stuff themselves shamefully on 
stacks of golden potato pancakes. It is no 
weekend for a dieter. 

Posen itself, a town of modest homes, 
lives with a heritage, having been founded 
from oppression and poverty. Children can 
tell of their grandparents’ trek from Poznan, 
where they were slaves of rich landowners, 
to America where the soll was their own, 
Each family has a story to tell, and they re- 
late it at the drop of a czapka—a Polish hat. 

Ninety-five percent of the people speak 
Polish, for until recently it was taught in the 
school. Sunday sermons are delivered in 
Polish and English. They speak an ancient 
dialect that modern Poles have difficulty 
understanding, and there are words that have 
no literal English counterparts. 

Business in the stores is conducted in 
Polish, yet all the tradesmen speak English. 
Children are bilingual, 

In true Polish style, the total Catholic 
population celebrates St. Casimir’s day on 
March 4 with church services and a dance. 

What about the young people? Do they 
resist this atmosphere? Far from it. At 
dances and festivals one hears no rock and 
roll; the music is polkas, mazurkas, obereks 
and krakowiaks, danced with verve and pride 
by the teenagers. This is a dancing town, 

Housewives still bake palacek, a flour and 
water bread baked in an open oven, and they 
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make the “real” kielbasa sausage. The se- 
cret, they confide, ls In using the finest pork 
with tiny amounts of garlic, onion and mar- 
joram. 

NO HEIRLOOMS 

One would expect a wealth of family heir- 
looms in a town holding to ancient tradi- 
tions, but there are none. So abject was 
the immigrants’ poverty that they arrived 
with only clothes and a little food. But 
Posen wears that lack like a badge of honor. 

The festival has produced the result the 
little town wanted to remain alive. It has 
built a school, a church, and a rectory and 
has inaugurated a tri-township fire depart- 
ment. 

Its deepest pride, however, was to bring 
medical service to the town. It has built a 
modern clinic, now serviced by Dr. Lawrence 
Jackowski and his wife who is a nurse. It 
also has built and financed a modern phar- 
macy across the street. 

As if to augument the efforts the Frito 
Co. opened a plant near Rogers City. It 
processes 500,000 hundred-pound sacks of po- 
tatoes yearly, mashing, drying, flaking and 
precooking them for the Nation's tables. 
Visitors are always welcome, 

The festival visitor can’t help but admire 
the town’s accomplishments, but he soon 
learns that he is there for a good time as he 
watches the dancing, singing, parading and 
dignitaries having fun. 

Posen lies on M-65, which is readily acces- 
sible from U.S. 23, halfway between Alpena 
and Rogers City. It is a quick 5-mile drive 
on M-65 on a good road into Posen. The 
area is a fast 4 hours from Detroit, over half 
of which is expressway. 

The overnight visitor can find ample ac- 
commodations the whole length of U.S. 23, 
north of Alpena. Because the main tourist 
season has ended on Labor Day, rates run 
quite low. Six dollars a night for a double 
is average. 

In Posen itself, the townfolk rent rooms 
for sleeping, but these fill rapidly, so a quick 
call a day or so in advance to Auto Club 
or one of the motels would assure the visitor 
of lodging. 

During or after the festivities, which are 
always on a weekend, hikers delight in roam- 
ing the back country roads and hilly fields, 
enjoying the riotous color of the yellow 
sugar maples and the orangy birch that 
abound in the area. 


“School Serutiny: Good Educational 
Systems a Key Factor in Locating 
Plants,” an Article in the Wall Street 
Journal, September 23, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Rec- 
orD a significant article from the Wall 
Street Journal of September 23, 1965, 
concerning the importance which indus- 
trial firms attach to first-class educa- 
tional systems in determining where to 
locate new plants. 

The article follows: 

SCHOOL SCRUTINY : Goon EDUCATIONAL SYS- 
TEMS A Key FACTOR IN LOCATING PLANTS 
(By George Melloan) 

Not long ago, Rumrill Co., Inc., an adver- 
tising agency based on the outskirts of Roch- 
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ester, N.Y. invited a young man from an- 
other city to come up and talk about hiring 
on a5 an account executive. 

“The first thing his wife did when she got 
here was to go around and find out what 
the local schools were like,” recalls Charles 
N. Gleason, Rumrill’s senior vice president 
and treasurer. With some cursory investiga- 
tion itself, Rumrill learned that school sys- 
tems in two nearby suburbs do indeed have 
excellent reputations. So, adding a touch 
of ad agency license, it included the line 
“watch your kids grow up in one of the 
finest school systems in the Nation" in a sub- 
sequent writer wanted ad in Advertising Age. 

Rumrill had discovered, says Mr. Gleason, 
that Jn this day of flerce student competition 
one of the most important factors—perhaps 
the most important—in a family head's de- 
cision to take a new job in a new town is the 
quality of the local school system. Parents 
are anxious that their children be in a 
school system that will afford them a good 
chance of getting into college,” says the 
Rumrill officer. “They didn’t worry 80 
much about that a few years ago.” 

Rumrill is by no means unique in its dis- 
covery. Some of the Nation’s largest com- 
panies have become so much aware of their 
key employees’ concern about local school 
conditions that they go to great lengths to 
measure school quality and make it a major 
factor in selecting new plant sites. A few 
are making strong efforts to improve schools 
in towns where they already have plants. 


INFLUENCING AN IMPROVEMENT 


As a result, communities that want to 
attract and hold industry are learning that 
one way to do it is to improve schools. Put 
another way, communities with serious school 
problems are finding them to be a major 
handicap in attracting new industry. The 
upshot is that, both directly and indirectly, 
corporations are influencing an improvement 
in local public schools. 

Roger L. Yaseen, vice president of Fantus 
Factory Locating Service, a consulting firm 
that helps companies decide where to put a 
plant, says he has been amazed by the sharp 
rise in importance of schools in plant site 
selection. “You would think there would 
be more interest in operating economics than 
in the local schools and that obligations to 
the stockholders would take precedence over 
the needs of company executives,” says he, 
“but prevailing school conditions has become 
one of the primary factors in site selection.” 

General Electric Co., Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., and Celanese Corp. of 
America are but a few of the major corpora- 
tions that now scan schools carefully before 
selecting a town as a site for a plant. It 
becomes increasingly important where large 
numbers of professional people, such as 
scientists and engineers, have to be attracted 
to the plant from other parts of the country,” 
says Lee J. Guittar, manager of community 
and Government services at General Electric. 

Included on a sizable list of school features 
that General Electric studies in a prospective 
plant town are whether the system has a 
good long-range plan for providing necessary 
facilities, how well it pays its teachers, the 
ratio of pupils to teachers, relations between 
teachers and the community, the educational 
bac of teachers, the quality and 
breadth of school curricula and the percent- 
age of graduates who enter college. 

Celanese applies a simpler test but also 
puts strong emphasis on local school quality. 
According to Richard R. M. McGhee, who is 
the company's director of engineering and 
has major responsibility for plant site selec- 
tion, Celanese relies heavily on results of the 
standard college board examinations admin- 
istered by the College Entrance Examination 
Board to high school students who want to 
enter college. 

Another requirement which in engineer- 
ing parlance has become a “go-no go” factor 
in Celanese site selections is the presence 
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of an institution of higher learning (junior 
college at least) within easy range of the 
town, says Mr. McGhee. “There are all sorts 
of places that look like good. sites in the 
boondocks of such States as Louisiana,” 
says. They have water, sulphur, gas—every- 
thing we need. But you can't get anyone to 
go there to work.” 

Another important reason why companies 
scrutinize a local school system carefully is 
that they expect to draw their work force 
largely from its graduates. “When we put 
a plant in a town we do so on the assump- 
tion that we will be there forever,” says 
C. P. Pesek, vice president in charge of en- 
gineering and staff manufacturing at Min- 
nesota Mining. “You can’t possibly expect 
to provide the training yourself that a good 
school system should provide for your em- 
ployees.“ 

Corporate concern over school quality 18 
beginning to be felt by those who have direct 
responsibility for schools, This has been no- 
ticed, for instance, by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools (SACS), a school 
accrediting agency which has been pushing 
for higher standards in Southern schools. 
Recognition of the potential impact on a 
community's plant attracting capabilities 
has become an important force for improve- 
ment when a school system is in danger of 
losing accreditation, says Jerry Miller, assist- 
ant to the director of the association. 

There can be little doubt, for instance, 
that concern over attracting industry has 
spurred community leaders in Duval County, 
Fla. (Jacksonville) in efforts to repair a 
reputation damaged when acreditation was 
withdrawn from 15 county high schools last 
December. Harry G. Kincaid, a Jacksonville 
attorney who has been one of the leaders 
in the reaccreditation effort says, We were 
getting industry at a pretty good clip. Now 
it has dwindled to practically nothing.” 

In some communities, companies that are 
already major employers (and, not inciden- 
tally, major taxpayers) have taken a strong 
hand in trying to bring about heavier spend- 
ing for schools. Such is the case in Louis- 
ville, Ky., which had been in danger of be- 
coming the next major city to lose accredita- 
tion from the tough-minded SACS. One of 
the leaders in attempts to bring about better 
tax support for schools in Louisville and sur- 
rounding Jefferson County is GE, which has 
its huge Appliance Park factory complex in 
Louisville. 

GE's Loulsville Wangen and some 200 
of its local employees worked actively last 
fall to obtain passage of a tax referendum 
that would have provided new financing for 
schools, The referendum failed. This fall, 
efforts to head off loss of accreditation— 
which would have been primarily due to un- 
derfinancing—shifted to the Kentucky State 
Legislature, which has just passed a bill to 
provide emergency financing for Louisville 
and Jefferson County schools. The bill's 
success was partly due to lobbying by some 
major Louisville companies, 

PAPER COMPANY'S HELP 


The International Paper Co. Foundation 
has budgeted $385,000 in the current year 
for ald to 26 school systems that educate the 
children of employees in International Paper 
Co. plants around the Nation. The figure is 
double that budgeted 10 years ago when the 
program started. The money is used to pro- 
vide advanced training for teachers and to 
finance a program that the schools them- 
selves devise. 

One of the schools aided, the Choppee 
School at Georgetown, S.C., not long ago be- 
came the first consolidated school in South 
Carolina to receive accreditation, according 
to Richard C. Millett, vice president of the 
foundation. Among other things, Choppee 
has cut its dropout rate to 3 percent, ex- 
tremely low for a predominantly Negro 
school, and has installed language labora- 
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tories and other facilities that are not com- 
mon in rural southern schools, 

Corning Glass Works Foundation helps 
high school teachers in the 18 towns where 
Corning Glass Works has plants, attend sum- 
mer school to advance their knowledge of the 
subjects they teach. 

Of course, there still are business interests 
in some communities that oppose tax in- 
creases often needed for school improve- 
ment. Junius Eddy, director of public infor- 
mation for the National Committee for Sup- 
port of the Public Schools (which in turn 
draws a good deal of its support from indus- 
try) notes that real estate interests in some 
cities still lead campaigns against school 
spending. But, says Mr. Eddy, “even they are 
beginning to see the light." 

Despite the remaining holdouts, though, 
more businesses are coming to agree with 
Robert A. Will, manager of location surveys 
for the Austin Co., a large engineering firm 
which offers site selection advice. A good 
local school system is a “top requisite” for 
employees’ families and therefore of a plant 
site, he says. “A company cannot afford to 
overlook the influence of this factor on re- 
talning and recruiting key employees.” 


House Resolution 560 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day, September 20, 1965, before con- 
sideration of House Resolution 560, 
which involves the right of one nation 
to intervene in any other Western Hemi- 
sphere nation where there is a Commu- 
nist threat, I warned the State Depart- 
ment that the resolution was tantamount 
to arming the Communists with another 
propaganda weapon to use against us. 

Although it was not happy with the 
resolution, the State Department de- 
clined to make its feelings known to 
Members of Congress. The resolution 
passed overwhelmingly. And, predict- 
ably, a new wave of anti-American feel- 
ing swept through Latin America. 

For proof of this, I direct the attention 
of my colleagues to my previous inser- 
tions plus an article from the September 
25, 1965, Christian Science Monitor, 
which I am placing in the RECORD. 

In addition, there has been a drumfire 
of criticism in this country as the folly 
of the resolution has become apparent. 

The latest two examples of this are 
an editorial from that same edition of 
the Christian Science Monitor called “A 
Misstep by the House” and one from the 

Washington Evening Star of Septem- 
a 24, 1965, headlined “Sentiment of the 

ouse.” 


I would particularly like to single out 
this latter editorial, since it seems to 
most closely sum up my feelings about 
the matter. 

Being opposed to this resolution, as the 
Star editorial points out, “is not to say 
that the United States should or will 
stand by and do nothing to prevent the 
establishment of another Castroite Cuba 
in this hemisphere.” 
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As one who supported the President 
on his decision to act in the Dominican 
Republic, I find myself in strong agree- 
ment with the Star when it says: 

The important distinction is between act- 
ing and talking. Specific action, when jus- 
tified, will have at least the tacit approval of 
most if not all of our neighbors. But elab- 
orate attempts to verbalize these delicate 
situations—to win advance acceptance of a 
general code for handling them—will not sit 
well with our friends south of the border. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I place these clippings to which I 
have referred to in the RECORD: 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
25, 1965] 
LATIN AMERICA STEAMS—"“WARk OF 
RESOLUTIONS” 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

Wasuincron.—The House of Representa- 
tives has passed a resolution against commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere which is 
bringing cries of “Yankee imperialism” from 
all over Latin America. 

The Congresses of Peru and Colombia have 
passed counterresolutions. How far the “war 
of resolutions” and legislative tit-for-tat will 
go is unknown. 

The House resolution promulgates a policy 
of unilateral intervention by the United 
States to head off communism “in any Amer- 
ican state“ as contrary to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

It announces as the sense of the House of 
Representatives” that the United States, 
either alone or collectively, may take steps 
to forestall or combat intervention, domina- 
tion, control and colonization in whatever 
form, by the subversive forces known as in- 
ternational communism and its agencies In 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

Without apparent consultation with the 
State Department, the White House, or its 
sister legislative body, the Senate, which 
normally deals with foreign affairs, the 
House, with a brief debate filling only 15 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the policy statement 312 to 52, with 3 an- 
swering present,“ and 65 not voting. 

HOSTILE PRESS REACTION 


reaction from Latin America was 
ble according to those familiar with 
the highly sensitive and suspicious attitude 
of most South American countries on these 
matters. 

What seems like a reasonable denunciation 
of communism in Washington looks like an 
unwarranted announcement by the colossus 
of the north of an intention to interfere at 
will in the affairs of independent, sovereign 
nations. 

According to press dispatches, Latin 
American newspapers from left to right are 
hostile and there has been no favorable 
comment, 

Peru's lower house of Parliament voted to 
protest and reject the resolution, saying it 
was “American imperialism in hemisphere 
affairs.” It calls the U.S. move “pretentious.” 

An official of the Argentine Government 
quoted by the Associated Press said he found 
the resolution baffling. “It, will give Com- 
munists and leftists fresh ammunition,” he 
said. “It can result in renewed attacks 
against the United States.” 

The U.S. House action does not have the 
force of law. For most Members it was just 
a momentary outburst, probably provoked 
by the debate in the Senate over the Santo 
Domingo crisis, precipitated in turn by Sen- 
ator J. W. 8 Democrat, of Arkansas, 
chairman the Forei Relations 
Committee. 15 za 

Ironically, Senator Ful antrat pleaded with 
the U.S. Government not to take one-sided 
action which, he argued, aided communism 


The 
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rather than injured it by be tg sensi- 


ing on Western 
the first time, like that imposed on the rest 
of the world, 

LEGISLATIVE COMMENT 


The resolution was introduced September 
20 by Representative ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, 
Jz, Democrat, of Alabama, member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. It was at once 
challenged by Representative Donan M. 
Fnaser, Democrat, of Minnesota and other 
committee members. 

Neither the administration nor the State 
Department apparently intervened in the 
sudden affair, Representative JOHN BRAD- 
EMas, Democrat, of Indiana, urged it to put 
“a little backbone” in State Department 
policies. 

Republican spokesman GERALD R, FORD, of 
Michigan, favored the resolution because, he 
said, it reaffirms the Monroe Doctrine. He 
interpreted it also as calling for collective 
action, though he charged that the report 
on which it was based was badly written. 
The report was prepared by the House Sub- 
committee on Inter-American Affairs. 

Latin America has long been restive under 
the Monroe Doctrine, arguing that it was a 
unilateral declaration which gave the United 
States an all-season hunting license to inter- 
vene with marines in Latin-American affairs. 

In recent years the United States has tact- 
fully pushed collective action. Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, however, asked whether President 
Johnson's intervention in Santo 
was a return to the former one-sided policy, 
which the Senator condemned. 

Typical comments during House debate on 
the Selden resolution: 

Mr. SELDEN: “A recognition of this coun- 
try's primary obligations to our own security 
and that of the hemisphere * * * breaks no 
fresh policy ground.” 

Mr. Fraser: “Very bady worded.” 

Representative BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
Democrat, of New York: Undercuts the 
principled commitments of American dip- 
lomacy in Latin America.” 

Representative DANTEL J. Fr oon, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania: “An extension of a sacred 
American doctrine, the Monroe Doctrine.” 


[The Christian Bap Monitor, Sept. 25, 
] 


A MISSTEP BY THE HOUSE 


As expected, Latin Americans are burned 
up over the resolution by the U.S. House of 
Representatives favoring unilateral inter- 
vention to prevent Communist takeovers 
anywhere in the Western Hemisphere, Some 
countries have passed resolutions of their 
own condemning the House action. As this 
is written no Latin-American country had 
come out in support of it. 

The dismay of the U.S. southern neigh- 
bors is understandable. For the resolu- 
tion does not merely express the feeling that 
the Congressmen's own country should use 
force to stop communism in other independ- 
ent countries. Which in itself would be a 
dubious help to hemisphere relations even 
if official Judgments on the degree of Com- 
munist threat were less controversial than 
in the recent Dominican situation. 

But the House went further to say it 
thought any American nation was justified 
in stepping in when any other nation In the 
hemisphere was threatened. Does this mean 
that if Colombia thinks Venezuela is going 
to be taken over, the Congressmen would 
want Colombia to intervene? In the un- 
likely event that the CIA tells Washington 
that Canada is going Communist, would the 
Congressmen want their own troops to cross 
their northern border? 

The sponsor of the resolution said its pur- 
pose was to make clear to Communists that 
they cannot count on the principle of non- 
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intervention to shield their takeover of a 
hemisphere country.“ It is not intended to 
be binding on the administration. 

We share the feeling that Communists 
should know the United States and its allies 
are resolute in opposition to Communist 
takeover. However, the role of the House 
should not be to make unimplemented state- 
ments alienating lands who want to be as- 
sured that the tactics of democracy are more 
principled than those of communism. 
Rather the House should show its entirely 
proper concern by initiating or supporting 
legislation to strengthen the hand of the ad- 
ministration tn dealing with each crisis in 
appropriate terms—legisiation to firm up the 
alliance rather than add further internal 
tensions. 

[The Washington Evening Star, Sept. 24, 
1965] 
SENTIMENT OF THE HOUSE 

As an expression of the “sense” of the 
House, and that ts all it is, Representative 
BELDEN’S resolution will have little or no ef- 
fect. on the policy of the United States in 
Latin America. But it has produced un- 
fortunate repercussions. 

The resolution itself, which is clumsily 
worded, endorses the unilateral use of armed 
force by the United States or any Latin 
country to put down actual Communist sub- 
version and domination or the “threat” of 
such domination in any OAS country. Mr. 
SELDEN took the floor at the request of the 
State Department to say that the House in 
approving the resolution was not sanction- 
ing the unilateral use of force against the 
mere threat of subversion. But this is not 
what the resolution says, and its adoption 
by the House by a 312-to-52 vote surely will 
arm the Communist propagandists with an- 
other weapon to use against us. 

President Johnson last May said that “the 
American Nations cannot, must not and 
will not permit the establishment of another 
Communist Government in the Western 
Hemisphere.” We thought, and said, at the 
time that this was a case of talking too 
much. But at least the President was speak- 
ing of action by “the American Nations,” 
which implies collective action. The House 
resolution in its plain endorsement of uni- 
lateral action goes far beyond anything the 
President said. It is another example of 
talking much too much, 

This is not to say that the United States 
should or will stand by and do nothing to 
prevent the establishment of another Cas- 
troite Cuba in this hemisphere. Nor will 
this Government twiddle its thumbs if and 
when revolution clearly threatens American 
lives. Of course this country will always 
act, unilaterelly if necessary, to protect its 
security and the lives of its citizens. 

‘The important distinction is between act- 
ing and talking. Specific action, when jus- 
tified, will have at least the tacit approval 
of most if not all of our neighbors. But 
elaborate efforts to verbalize these delicate 
situations—to win advance acceptance of a 
general code for handling them—will not sit 
well with our friends south of the border. 


Ripley, W. Va., on the Fourth of July 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KEN HECHLER 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 
Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the old- 


time, traditional Fourth of July celebra- 
tion is fading out, but in Ripley, W. Va., 
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Independence Day is celebrated by count- 
less thousands who swell the population 
to many times its normal size. This 
year, the celebration was supported so 
enthusiastically that it was actually 
staged twice—once for television and 
then for real. 

The merchants of Jackson County an- 
nually sponsor the Fourth of July event 
in Ripley. Anybody can come for free, 
and there is no admission charge for the 
stage acts, the circus performers, the 
parade, or anything else except the hot 
dogs and pop sold at the booths on the 
courthouse lawn. Everybody in Jack- 
son County works together to make the 
Fourth of July a success, but the man 
who does more than anybody is the man- 
aging director, Don Flesher, who has 
headed up the celebration for almost 20 
years. 

DON FLESHER SCORES 

Some people get up early in the morn- 
ing and tune in on their television sets 
to NBC’s “Today” show. One such 
morning, viewers rubbed their eyes 
sleepily and -wondered about a short, 
stocky man with glasses, bearing a large 
sign in front of the “Showcase” window, 
proclaiming that the Nation was invited 
to come to Ripley, W. Va., for the annual 
Fourth of July celebration. Nobody 
would think of that one except Don 
Flesher. When he told me in my office 
that he was going to do it, I looked at him 
darkly and promptly forgot about it. But 
he surprised everybody, as Don is always 
doing. 

The Today“ show must have been in- 
trigued by Don’s sign, because they not 
only allowed the sign to appear, they 
also accepted the invitation and decided 
to come tc Ripley with a camera crew 
and writer named Al Smith. The annual 
celebration had been scheduled for July 
5, since the 4th fell on Sunday. In order 
to televise the entire proceedings for 
showing on July 5, Don Flesher an- 
nounced that the celebration would be 
staged on July 2 for TV, and then the 
real thing would take place on July 5. 
Only Mr. Flesher could get away with 
such a strange directive, but everybody 
took it in stride and few people could 
tell the difference between the July 2 
and the July 5 celebrations.. As one who 
actively took part in both of them, I am 
still not sure which was more fun. 

RIPLEY'S BEAUTIFUL ELLA DEE KESSEL 


Miss Ella Dee Kessel is one of Ripley's 
foremost citizens, although only in her 
early twenties. In the 1964 Miss America 
contest, she was second runner-up. 
When asked about her hometown over 
nationwide television during the judging, 
this tall, blond beauty told about the 
famous Ripley Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. Miss Kessel's father, Circuit Judge 
Oliver Kessel, is a fixture in the parade 
each year, riding a spirited horse. Judge 
Kessel also acts as the “Town Crier,” 
riding over the town and awakening the 
citizens of Ripley to proclaim the start 
of the Independence Day celebration. 

The greased pig, greasy pole, pie-eat- 
ing contest, “dunk a Jaycee” show, high- 
wire acts, display of the X—15 airplane, 
fiyover by Air Force jets, the high-step- 
ping majorettes—like comely Miss Car- 
olyn Rader, head majorette of Ripley 
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High School—all these attractions and 
more are packed into a Fourth of July 
at Ripley. But let's see what happens 
when NBC's “Today” show actually 
comes to Ripley, as they did on July 2, 
1965. Here is the actual text of their 
telecast, as prepared by Al Smith, nar- 
rated by Frank Blair, and with off-the- 
cuff comments by Jack Lescoulie and 
Barbara Walters: 
Rietey, W.VA., ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 

FRANK BLam. Yesterday, as all of you 
know, was the Fourth of July, an event that, 
to our minds at least, seems to conjure up 
the picture of a small town celebration. S0, 
we set out to find one, and we did, in Ripley, 
W. Va., a town whose Fourth of July tradi- 
tion goes back as far as anyone there can 
remember. And this is the key to the town, 
and by accepting it, we became honorary 
citizens of Ripley, So, I guess we're justi- 
fied in calling it our town. 

(Music up under.) 

This is it below us now. We've got a few 
minutes before the celebration begins; so 
Td like to show you around a bit and let 
you meet some of the people. That's Main 
Street down there, you're looking at, the 
corner of Main and Court to be more exact. 
Ripley got its name from a young Methodist 
minister who drowned down here in Mill 
Creek at the bottom of Main in the early 
1800's. The creek floods once in a while, but 
mostly, it’s pretty shallow and quiet. The 
other day, a woman jumped in and tried to 
kill herself, but the water didn’t come up 
over her waist and she wasn't hurt any. 

(Music up, under again.) 

The town's weather station is down here 
too. And every day, Chief of Police White- 
house comes down, takes the temperature, 
rainfall reading, and then, he sends them on 
to Parkersburg and Chattanooga. That's him 
there now. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Back up on Main Street is our firehouse, 
where e some of the best volunteer fire- 
men in the State. Most weeks we hold the 
town dances here too. About a block up is 
Doc Smith’s place. We've got five dentists 
here, Doc’s the newcomer, but he’s got a real 
good location right on Main. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Next door is one of our two hotels. T. R. 
and Jenny bought it not too long ago. I 
don't think anyone remembers what their 
last name is. Anyhow, nobody ever uses it. 

(Music up, under again.) 

The movie house is next up the street. 
“Hush, Hush, Sweet Charlotte” is playing 
right now. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Our other hotel used to be the Kelly, but 
it’s called the Alpine now. Pizza’s one of 
the dining room specialties. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Well, the parade’ll be coming up Main in 
just a few minutes, but before it does, I 
want to take you down a few more streets 
and show you around just a bit more. Now, 
this is Court Street we're on now, and that 
building way down at the end is City Hall. 
We've got a full-time mayor here too—that’s 
him working on some papers—Mayor George 
Jordan, who used to work for the post office. 

(Music up; under again.) 

The lot we used last year for our Fourth 
of July carnival wasn't free again this time, 
so we're using the old Court Street School lot. 
It’s a little cramped, but nobody minds. 
That's one of our poultry hatcheries across 
the street. A lot of folks raise chickens 
hereabouts. And one of the feed stores is 
right next door. Pretty good location, I'd 
say. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Oh, and there's one of our taxis right 
there. We've got a couple or three of them in 
town. They charge different rates, depend- 
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ing on whether the road is paved or grevel. 
Gravel is a nickle more. And by the way, 
we're starting up the other end of Main 
Street right now. 

Doc Kessel’s house is up there around the 
bend, and I want you to see It. He's pretty 
much retired, but he delivered a good share 
of Ripley’s population in his day. His son, 
Jimmy, has the practice now. His other son, 
C. E., is the county clerk, and his cousin, 
Oliver, is the circult judge. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Back down Main, near to where we're 
standing is the village cafeteria. They’ve 
got a juke box, and a lot of the young folks 
like to meet here. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Across the street ls our post office, pretty 
modern building too, we think, 

(Music up, under again.) 

Turning a bit more, we can go down to 
the other end of Court Street now. Now, 
those things you see in the middle of the 
street are some displays that were brought 
in for this Fourth of July, We have some- 
thing like this every year. The kids and the 
older folks too, I guess, get a real kick out 
of it. 

Down at the end of the street is Bess Polk's 
house. Her real name is Blanche, but every- 
body calls her Bess. Back nearer us is one of 
our churches, We've got eight or nine in 
town. Most everyone attends. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Around the corner is Jo Ellen’s. The young 
folks like to come here, because Jo Ellen goes 
up to Pittsburgh every now and then to see 
the latest hair styles. On Court Street again, 
just across from the church, is the agricul- 
tural office, Farmers can get a lot of good 
help here. And with the poor rainfall we've 
been getting, they can use it. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Next door is the library. We've got a 
pretty good selection for a small town too. 
This is our weekly newspaper office, Sattis 
Simmons, the editor. That's his daughter 
Helen Hindman in the doorway, talking with 
Chet Heisel, one of the printers. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Ripley, by the way, is the county seat; 
and the county courthouse is right across 
from the newspaper office. Sheriff Harpold 
and his deputies have their offices here. The 
jall's here too, but it’s usually pretty empty. 
Even so, there are two justices of the peace, 
Delma Goode and Doc Duke. Doc was mayor 
of Ripley for a while. 

(Music up, under again.) 

There are two monuments out on the 
courthouse lawn, this one, and one commem- 
orating a much more recent event. The 
other—you'll see it in a minute—is for Ella 
D. Kessel. She was Miss West Virginia in 
1964, and a Miss America runner-up. 

(Music up, under again.) 

Well, I think I hear the Fourth of July 
celebration starting up, so let’s go around to 
the other side of the courthouse and watch 
the festivities. 

(Music up, sustained, out.) 

Man. The national anthem will be sung 
by Mrs. Paul Beale. 

Woman. (Sings national anthem.) 


Man. Ladies and gentlemen, at this time, 
we'll have the Independence Day speech by 
Mr. Albert Bert“ Goodwin. [Applause.] 

Goopwin. My fellow Americans, we meet 
here today to recapture the spirit and com- 
memorate the judgment expressed by our 
fathers in Philadelphia in July of 1776, as 
has been the annual custom in our small 
community for over 100 years. In the carni- 
val atmosphere of modern-day celebrations, 
it is difficult to recall the perils of the hour 
and the dignity and solemnity of the words 
and thoughts of those men who authored 
our Declaration of Independence. 

As descendants of the men who cast the 
mold of freedom and this Nation, let us now, 
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each, in his own way, make our contribu- 
tion to the preseryation of their declaration., 
[Appiause.] 

Man, All right, there's the first contestant 
trying to climb that greased pole. There he 
goes. [Sustained laughter and shouts of 
encouragement. | 

Man. Make sure you get your feet on his 
shoulders now. Stay right there, and that'll 
do it. Now, get your foot on the other 
shoulder. Now. Now. [Sustained laugh- 
ter and shouts of encouragement, then 
applause. ] 

Man. All right, let’s line up now. Just a 
second. When you get the signal, go. OK, 
let's go. [Laughter and cheers. | 

Man. All right, that’s it. Now, do we have 
a Winner? [Cheers and appluase.] 

Man, Okay, let's go.. Now, don’t move 

your hands. [Laughter.] Get ready. Get 
down there. Go. [Applause, then music 
up, sustained, under.] 
Bram. And that’s the way the Fourth of 
July is celebrated in a small town, Ripley, 
W. Va., our town, because we're honorary 
citizens now. There’s something for every- 
one here, and I don't think there's anyone 
in town who hasn't enjoyed it. Wedid. And 
we're rather sorry to have to climb back up 
here on Reservoir Hill and take our last 
look back at the West Virginia hills and the 
small town of Ripley. [Music out.] 

Jack LescouLIE. That's a nice report. 

Frak Bram. Al Smith did that. 
good on this. 

BanganA WALTERS. These things never do 
get on the news reports we hear today— 
oh, about all of the riots of the young peo- 
ple—unfortunately they don't show in the 
news reports the thousands of kids skinnying 
up the trees and being cheerleaders. That's 
the better part of it, fortunately, the part of 
our country. 

Frank Bram, I was away over the week- 
end in a small town up in Massachusetts, 
Duxbury, it’s called. And they're having 
their Fourth of July parade today. Td like to 
be there for it. I had to come back and tell 
you about Ripley, W. Va. 

Jack Lescov.ie. One of the nicest Fourth 
of Julys I ever spent was in a town called 
Newhall, in California. And there, again, 
everybody just has a delightful time. It's 
an all-day celebration with the parade and 
the band; and the men have all barbecued all 
night long, and then, they get the group 
out there and feed everybody; and I think 
the charge on the whole day is something like 
a dollar. 


FRANE BLAIR. [Laughs.] 
Jack Lescoviie. But what a time they 
haye, you know. 


He's 
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Cope oF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

Port of proceedings shali take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIÒNAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, o. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.— The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Rzcorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
scriptis submitted to Members for revision it 


- should be returned to the Government Print- 


ing Office not later than 9 o'clock pm. in 
order to insure publication In the RECORD is- 
sued on the following m and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rrecorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 


hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 


5. Proof furnisked.—Proofs of “leave to 


print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
& speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed tmmedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications fram State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter ta 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Hooray for Their Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor the at- 
tached editorial from the Richmond 
News-Leader of September 27, 1965, en- 
titled “Hooray for Their Side.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

Hooray FOR THER SIDE 


President Johnson announced on Friday 
that Panama and the United States have 
agreed to a new canal treaty. After 18 
months, three points have been settled by 
negotiators, to wit: (1) The 1903 treaty 
will be abrogated. (2) The new treaty will 
effectively recognize Panama's sovereignty 
over the area of the present canal zone. 
(3) Panama will share in the direct and in- 
direct benefits of having the canal within its 
borders. 

Agreement on these three points leaves 
only one question yet to be settled; namely, 
what on earth have the American negotia- 
tors been doing for 18 months? These are 
precisely the points that have been the aim 
of international communism for years. 
They are not concessions; they add up to a 
total giveaway. When the Americans sat 
down to negotiate, they held almost all the 
cards: Legal right, a humanitarian record, 
power of life and death over the Panamanian 
economy, and the power to give or withhold a 
whole new canal. The Panamanians held 
only one card, the 1964 January riots, 
declared by the OAS to be Communist orga- 
nized. And now the Panamanians get up 
from the table with the whole pot. 

What have the Americans been doing? 
Instead of playing poker, they have been 
playing Old Maid. Or perhaps tiddly- 
winks. They must have been doing some- 
thing to fill up the boredom of 18 months 
with nothing to do—because surely they 
have not been pressing the Panamanians for 
anything. One would think that eyen prop- 
aganda for the homefolks would demand at 
least some face-saving formula, some com- 
plicated device that would conceal abject 
surrender to a gang of blackmailers. But 
the American diplomats have been 50 
brazenly intent on dismem American 
power and prestige that they feel it is neces- 
sary only to wait 18 months to grant what 
they could have granted as well on the very 
first day. 

The effect of withdrawing American 
sovereignty over the canal and increasing 
the graft to the rich Panamanian dem- 
agogs is obvious. We will be allowed the 
headache of running the canal as long as it 
seems convenient, but we will have no ef- 


guard at canal installations; but troops still 
are ineffective in a situation where sovereign 
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control is vested in a weak government, 
where the regular security staff is filled out 
and controlled by other nations, and where 
the key technical positions have been turned 
over to the direction of a government that 
may easily fall under alien control. In a 
moment of crisis, the canal could be closed 
to our warships, and our ocean-to-ocean 
shipping could be strangled. Let us join 
with Lyndon Johnson in shouting, “Hooray 
for their side.” 


Why Stronger Law Is Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time ago, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, of which I am 
a member, came forward with legislation 
for the better regulation of barbiturates 
and amphetamines—more commonly 
known as “goof balls” and pep pills.“ 
This bill has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and has been signed into law by 
the President. 

Properly enforced, such a bill can be 
extremely helpful. The Food and Drug 
Administration is given much wider ju- 
risdiction in the enforcement of this law. 
The attached editorial from the Cham- 
paign-Urbana News-Gazette of sometime 
ago more nearly expresses the public 
concern than anything I have read re- 
cently. I attach it herewith for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

WHY STRONGER Law Is NEEDED 

Congress has good reason to give close 
attention to proposals before it to tighten 
U.S. laws on the distribution and sale of 
narcotics. Better regulation of the growing 
menace of pep pills also is essential. 

These pep pills, often. called beanies or 
goof balls, have given rise to a dangerous, 
growing menace to society. 

This report made at a recent scientific 
session of the American Medical Association 
gathering pinpoints some of the wide uses 
and dangers of pep pills: 

More than 8 billion of them are produced 
each year. There are enough to give 35 hefty 
doses annually to every man, woman and 
child in the country. Half of them are sold 
illegally at high profit. Excessive use is 
blamed for causing accidents, tensions and 
anxiety after the first “lift.” They also cause 
or can lead to addiction, says the medical 
director of the U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

These pep pills, or amphetamines, are 
some of the drugs—not narcotics—which 
are causing serious addiction, illness and 
sometimes death, the AMA was told. 

The Food and Drug agency official de- 
scribed ways in which the pep pills and other 
drugs have often been channeled into illegal 
sales. He told of one jobber who obtained 
11% million amphetamine pills from five 


firms within a fairly short time. 
is now in jail. 

He warned: “Profit margins to vice and 
crime for barbiturates are similar to am- 
phetamines * * *. A similar problem will 
appear for the tranquilizers when barbitu- 
rates disappear from the illicit market. The 
sooner we have a stronger law to attack these 
problems the sooner we will remove them.“ 

As weve commented before, legislation 
in this field is among the most important— 
for safety and health of Americans—now be- 
fore the Congress. 

It might help to let your Congressman 
know how you feel about it, if you have the 
same concern. 


That man 


The Proposed Repeal of Section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most important issues with which 
Congress has been faced in recent years 
is the proposed repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The issue has been 
joined and both sides are closing up their 
ranks to present their case in its most 
convincing fashion. This is as it should 
be. Nevertheless, there has been some 
mention in the press that undue pressure 
is being brought to bear from some quar- 
ters in support of the legislation to repeal 
section 14(b). Mr. James J. Kilpatrick, 
the noted and able editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, has written an arti- 
cle entitled “Moment of Truth,” concern- 
ing one occurrence of this type. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article, 
which appeared in the Columbia (5.C.) 
State, on September 21, 1965, be printed 
in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I also ask unanimous consent 
that an article by the able columnist, 
David Lawrence, entitled “Informative 
Filibuster Due in Senate,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Columbia (S. C.) State, 
Sept. 21, 1965] 
MOMENT or TRUTH: LABOR LEADERS THREATEN 
< SOLONS AGAINIST WEAKENING 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

A moment of truth approaches rapidly now, 
in the fight over repeal of section 14(b). If 
Senator Dmxsen and his bipartisan troops 
demonstrate the will and the discipline for a 
truly “extended discussion,” they may be able 
to preserve intact the principle of State right- 
to-work laws. If they fail, this section of the 
‘Taft-Hartley Act will be wiped out, and or- 
ganized labor will have collected its cam- 
paign bill. 


A5475 


A5476 


The pressures from labor get rougher with 

every passing day. There is at hand a letter 
from William R. Cloud, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Typographical Union, 
addressed on September 1 to Virginia's Sena- 
tor A. WiLIs ROBERTSON. It begins with a 
curt “sir,” and directs the Senator's attention 
to an address by the ITU's President Elmer 
Brown at the mid-August convention of the 
printers’ union, This is what Brown had to 
say: 
Tit has been called to my attention by some 
of the delegates who haye been visiting U.S. 
Senators from their various States, that there 
seems to be a tendency on the part of some 
of the Senators, who are allegedly our friends, 
to sit on the proposed amendment to the 
Taft-Hartley law which would eliminate sec- 
tion 14(b). These alleged friends are under 
great pressure, undoubtedly, but we should 
not let them forget that we of the labor 
movement put them in office. 

“I think at this time we should state at 
this convention that those Members of the 
U.S. Senate who were elected on the ticket 
with President Johnson on a platform to re- 
peal 14(b) will either discharge their obliga- 
tion or we shall mass our forces and dis- 
charge them at the next election. 

“I think the delegates from this conven- 
tion should express themselves in no uncer- 
tain terms to the Senators who are now 
weakening, that we shall not only express 
our feelings here, but we shall express them 
also at our local union meetings and the en- 
tire labor movement if necessary. The ITU 
will take part in mobilizing delegations that 
will make the civil rights demonstrations 
look like Sunday school picnics. 

“Our patience is about exhausted with be- 
ing doublecrossed and the Senators ought to 
know that they cannot doublecross the labor 
movement again and get away with it.” 

In a final ph, Brown acknowledged 
that it would be “even more difficult” to get a 
repeal bill passed in 1966. The union mem- 
bers, he said, “are not going to tolerate dilly- 
dallying tactics.” And Secretary Cloud closed 
with a reminder to Senator ROBERTSON that 
the printers’ conyention had concurred un- 
animously in the statement of President 


The Virginia Senator, who comes up for 
election next year, was visibly moved by the 
ITU’s letter, but he was moved rather closer 
to apoplexy than to submission. 

Meanwhile, some counterpressures are be- 
ing exerted from the other side. These are 
being channeled primarily through the Na- 
tional Right-to-Work Committee, which 
Tepresents individuals and businesses dedi- 
cated to voluntary unionism as opposed to 
compulsory unionism. A few days ago the 
committee released some sobering figures on 
what repeal of 14(b) would mean in the 
19 right-to-work States. 

Among other things, said the committee, 
repeal would impose union membership auto- 
matically upon 250,000 nonunion workers in 
the 19 States. These are men nad women em- 
ployed in plants in which contracts already 
have been negotiated containing contingent 
union shop clauses. In Texas, organized 
labor would pick up 34,000 captive members 
the moment 14(b) is repealed. In Alabama, 
unions would gain 60,000 members, in Geor- 
gia 20,000, and in Kansas 25,000. At the rate 
of $60 per worker per year, these captives 
would be compelled to pay some $120 million 
annually in dues to the various unions, 

High stakes; and all the Right-to-Work 
Committee can put in the pot against them 
are the principles of a voluntary society. On 
this ulsion versus freedom—the 
fight will be waged. Freedom can win it yet. 


INFORMATIVE FILIBUSTER DUE IN SENATE 
(By David Lawrence) 


One of the most informative filibusters in 
the history of Congress is due to start in the 
Senate next week. The extensive debate will 
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deal with a bill already passed by the House 
of Representatives which would open the way 
for compulsory unionization in the plants, 
factories, and service businesses where 
unions have managed to get recognition in 
behalf of a supposed majority of employees. 

Unless a worker joins a union, he can today 
be deprived of his job in 31 States because 
the employer must agree to do the bidding 
of the union in this respect or else face a 
costly strike. In 19 States such contracts are 
forbidden. Shall they be permitted now in 
all 50 States? 

Very few people know that compulsory 
unionization involves a violation of civil 
rights and runs contrary to the basic princi- 
ples of individual freedom in a democracy. 

The entire labor-management situation 
will be thoroughly explored in the Senate, 
not only on the issue of compulsory unioni- 
zation but with respect to the many cases of 
fraud that have been uncovered in connec- 
tion with the securing of a union majority 
in a plant. 

The National Labor Relations Board will 
be under fire, too. It has, for instance, com- 
pelled an employer to recognize a union with- 
out a secret election in case after case where 
union organizers have intimidated individual 
workers and forced them to sign cards declar- 
ing that they are willing to join a union. 
The public has, however, been led to believe 
mistakenly that any employer can get an 
election at any time he has an honest doubt 
that a union represents a majority of his em- 
ployees, and that the balloting is secret. 

The National Labor Relations Board itself 
has been occused of operating as an adjunct 
of the labor unions. The situation has gone 
to such an extreme that Representative 
Rosert P. Grirrimn, Republican, of Michigan, 
coauthor of the Landrum-Griffin Labor Law, 
has introduced a bill to abolish the National 
Labor Relations Board and establish in its 
place a 15-man labor court. This would be 
similar to the U.S. Tax Court. U.S. Com- 
missioners would replace the trial examiners 
who now hear most of the National Labor 
Relations Board cases. Griffin declares that 
his bill generally fills the recommendation 
made by the American Bar Association. 

The main issue, however, is whether the 
individual in America is to have the right to 
work or whether he is to be given the privi- 
lege only with the consent of a labor union. 

One of the big arguments made by the 
labor unions is that the employees in a plant 
or shop who are not members of the union 
get the benefit of the negotiations conducted 
by the union and hence are “free riders.” 
So the contention is that they should be 
required to join and pay dues to the union. 

Just a few days ago, Henry C. Newton, 
director of information of the National 
Right-to-Work Committee, wrote a spoofing 
letter to the Star relating an imaginary con- 
versation between Vice President HUBERT 
HUMPHREY and President Johnson. The Vice 
President was quoted as having said to the 
President: 

“I can't tell you how delighted I am at 
the prospect of striking down the right-to- 
work laws. But I believe there are some very 
important principles here that we've over- 
looked, For example, we're against free 
riders, and that’s good. But the scabs and 
loafers who won't join the union aren't the 
only free riders around, * * * 

“I mean the Republicans, the independ- 
ents, all those who aren't Democrats—they're 
all free riders on the good works and good 
government of the Democratic Party. * * * 

Most people don't do a thing to keep the 
Democratic Party in office. And so, I pro- 
pose dues-paying membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party as a condition of citizenship. 
Too many people are not doing a thing to 
advance the Great Society. Now a majority 
of the people are for us; and as long as we 
Democrats must bear the burdens of office, 
and, particularly, as long as Democrate in 
office are forced to represent all the people, 
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all the people should support the Demo- 
crats—at least with their money.” 

But there is more truth than jest in the 
above fable. As a matter of fact, in the 
Soviet Union, while workers are not obliged 
to belong to the Communist Party, they find 
that as a practical matter promotion and 
advancement are given primarily to members 
of the Communist Party. 


Power: Let the Facts Decide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
approval by this body of the amendment 
offered by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], to S. 
2300, the rivers, harbors and flood con- 
trol bill, a survey of the St. John River, 
Maine, was authorized to be conducted 
by the Secretary of the Army. 

It is important to all Americans, as 
taxpayers, and even more so to all New 
Englanders, who would benefit from 
more reasonable power rates, that the 
spirit of this study be such as to seek out 
the facts on which an objective decision 
for this project can be based. This step- 
child of the Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project, suffering as it does from its 
heritage, had hardly been given a chance 
to stand by itself before it was besieged 
from all quarters with arguments, char- 
acterized more by self-interest than 
objectivity. 

At this time, the worst thing that 
could happen to New England, its private 
power companies and its private power 
consumers would be to saddle them with a 
public power project insufficient to meet 
the needs of today and the demands that 
will be made in the future. Perhaps the 
St. John River project is the best answer 
to the needs of New England; however, it 
should claim a heritage of sound fact 
rather than the emotionalism of private 
opinions. I am hopeful that those facts 
will be forthcoming from the study that 
has been authorized by the House. 

Yesterday, the Springfield Union of 
Springfield, Mass., commented editorially 
on this proposed study. I believe that 
this editorial shares my hopes for this 
study and I commend it to my colleagues: 

Power: Ler THE Facts DECIDE 

The conflict between public and private 
power in New England is shaping up into a 
real contest. It seems that the facts rather 


than emotions may yet have to dictate the 
decision. 

Earlier this year the Senate passed a $1.7 
billion rivers and harbors bill including $227 
million for a Federal hydroelectric project at 
the Dickey Dam-Lincoln School area on the 
St. John's River in Maine. 

This week the House passed a similar bill 
for nearly 150 flood control, navigation, and 
beach improvement programs in 41 States but 
cut out the Dickey-Lincoln project in Maine. 
Only 4 of New England's Congressmen voted 
on the side of Federal power in the 207-to-185 
rolicall that knocked Dickey-Lincoin down. 

The measure now goes to a conference com- 
mittee to iron out differences between the 
House and Senate versions, The House bill 
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asks a new study by the Corpse of Engineers 
on the feasibility and justification of the 
Dickey-Lincoin undertaking. 

This is not yet a victory for the private New 
England power companies against the tempt- 
ing and wispy concept that the Federal es- 
tablishment can generate and distribute elec- 
tricity better and cheaper. The issue is still 
in doubt. And part of the voting strength 
that gave private power this second chance 
came from the coal interests that hope to 
keep the New England power companies as 
prime customers. 

But the point is that there is going to be 
more “study.” A Maine Congressman who 
favors the Federal plan fears “they'll study it 
to death.” But this need not be the side- 
tracking political type of study. 

It should seek, factually and objectively, to 
determine the main point at issue, on which 
the two sides’ facts“ disagree: Whether a 
Federal hydro project in northern Maine can 
be bullit, operated, and put into service so 
that its output really means cheaper power 
for New England users. 

The private utilities say it can't be done, 
and they point.to progress with nuclear plants 
and pumped storage hydroelectric facilities— 
integrated to reach the markets easily—to 
show that their own efficiency is growing by 
leaps and bounds, In the process, inciden- 
tally, reliance on coal from distant sources 
will diminish. 


The Senate owes New England and its pri- 
vate companies the study the House accepted 
with big support from the region's Repre- 
sentatives. Let's let the real facts speak 
louder than political philosophies. 


Fireman Recalls His Railroad Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 
Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the trans- 


portation industry has undergone many 
changes in recent years. 


Petersburg, Va. 
nces of Mr. George W. Bailey. 
the article points out, Mr. Bailey 
a long and interesting career 
railroad business, I am pleased to 
this article at this point in the 
Recorp as I feel that it will remind us of 
many similar stories which could be 
written in many parts of the country: 
FIREMAN OF CANNONBALL Days RECALLS His 
RAILROARD WORK 
(By Pat Matthews) 
George W. Balley was a railroad man in 


It was a period of hard work, long hours, 
and lots of excitement. It was the time on 
which all old railroaders now look back with 
nostalgia, 

Balley, 80, was the fireman on the Cannon- 
ball, known as the fastest train in the coun- 
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try back in the early 1900's. This was a 
source of pride both to the crew and to the 
whole Norfolk & Western Railroad. It could 
run up to 70 miles an hour. 

Firing the engine was no easy job. The 
fireman shoveled all the coal and the smallest 
tank on the train contained 14 tons. Bailey 
shoveled hundreds of tons of coal in his 46 
years with the railroad. 

“The firemen had to put it all in. There 
was no one else to do it,” Bailey said. 

The amount of coal needed for the trip 
depended on the tonnage of the train and 
on the engineer. Railroad men got paid 
by the mile and they worked until they got 
there, he said. 

Bailey worked out of Crewe, which was 
sort of a headquarters in those days, and 
went from Crewe to Norfolk. In those days 
all the eastbound trains had the right-of- 
way over the westbound. 

Since there was only a single track at that 
time, Balley’s train would have to run onto 
a siding whenever an eastbound train was 
due. 

That's the way we would get our rest,” 
. “Otherwise, we would have been 
mighty tired on those long trips,” he added. 

“There were a lot of train wrecks in those 
days. I remember once I was firing for John 
Sullivan on a coal train. We got to Rogers 
Bank and they were laying rail and some- 
how we hadn’t been told about it. We 
couldn't stop in time and the engine turned 
over with its wheels up. Fourteen cars of 
coal followed suit. 

“We jumped off, But after I jumped I 
fell. And I still have a knot on my back to 
this day from that wreck. But we were 
lucky.” 

Another accident was caused by sleet. The 
engine derailed and came within an inch of 
turning over. Another time in Suffolk an 
engineer backed out right in front of us. We 


Jumped before he hit us and we were lucky- 


again. No one was killed, Bailey said. 

Bailey was raised near Disputanta on a 
farm and didn't become a railroadman until 
his early twenties because of his mother and 
sisters who were against him taking up such 
a dangerous profession. 

“In those days, joining the railroad was 
like joining the Army and I got talked down 
every time I brought up the matter." 

However, when he became 24 Bailey became 
an apprentice for the N. & W. and after a 
year was elevated to firing engines. Six years 
later he became an engineer just about the 
time the company put In stokers. 

Bailey worked for the railroad 46 years, re- 
tiring in 1955. During the war he hauled 
troops to and from Fort Lee, However, his 
main run was from Petersburg or Crewe to 
Norfolk. 

In those early days a cowcatcher was a 
necessary part of train equipment. “We had 
& cowcatcher and we used it too. Down be- 
low Waverly the cows were especially bad and 
would get on the tracks.” 

Bailey, who was known to fellow crewmen 
and to his present friends in Colonial Heights 
as “Uncle George” Itves with his wife of nearly 
53 years at 239 Chesterfield Avenue. 

They have four children, W.. Jr.. 
James, Mrs. James Stewart, Jr., and Mrs. 
Howard Saunders. They also have 10 grand- 
children and 4 great-grandchildren. 

Since his retirement “Uncle George” has 
had a good sized garden every year in which 
he raises everything from strawberries to 
butterbeans. Until slowed up recently by 
varicose veins he was a great visitor and 
spent a good deal of time cheering up the 
sick and shut-ins. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bailey are looking forward to 
celebrating their 53d wedding anniversary 
October 30, Mrs. Bailey has always taken 
great pride in raising her children and in 
being a good homemaker. 

“Uncle George” has only one regret. When 
he retired he took with him the shovel he had 
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used to power those long ago engines. In re- 
cent months the shovel must have been bor- 
rowed and not returned. I sure would like 
to have it back,” he said. 


The Humane Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, a very sen- 
sible editorial from the pen of J. Earle 


Bowden on the controversial subject of 
the use of tear gas in warfare appeared 


An the Pensacola Journal on Saturday, 


September 25. I recommend careful 
reading of the argument that it advances. 

The editorial follows: 
[From the Pensacola Journal, Sept. 25, 1965] 

THE HUMANE Gas 

One of the minor irrationalities arising 
from that ultimate irrationality called war 
is this Nation's fear of exploring means of 
achieving the ends of war while at the same 
time reducing its accustomed carnage. 

As long as we kill people in the age-old 
accepted 


But let someone dare suggest the pos- 
sibility of using weapons that do not kill or 


world opinion screams in a righteous 


outrage. 

This happened a few months ago when it 
was revealed that we were experimenting 
with incapacitating gases in Vietnam—the 
kind of riot-control gases used by police the 
world over. 

The United States bowed to the denuncia- 


tion. Presumably, had he cleared these 
ple out in the conventional manner, by blast- 

them to bits with grenades, á 
havo been commended. 


“Chemical warfare has been engulfed in 


"Yet," he continued, “It could likely miti- 
gate dreadful aspects of what we read about 
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Kenyon—and it exists in Vietnam—reason 
and knowledge ought to be used in any way 
possible to reduce its awfuiness, 

But men are not reasonable. Otherwise 
they would never fight wars to begin with. 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


SPEECH 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4644) to provide 
an elected mayor, city council, and non- 
voting Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been a little puzzled by the debate today. 
I cannot quite understand the opponents 
of home rule. I have heard all of them, 
since I have been in this body, make 
speeches telling us that the Federal 
Government was bad and evil, and that 
State and local governments were good, 
and that the best government was the 
government closest to the people, and 
that we must avoid at all times—I re- 
member these speeches—Federal inter- 
ference with local schools, with local 
zoning, and with local problems. 

On nearly every bill that comes before 


us we are told how bad Federal inter- ` 


ference is. 

Apparently these principles apply in 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, and 
apply in Virginia, but they do not apply 
in the District of Columbia, because here 
Federal interference is very good, Fed- 
eral control is very good, and we must 
have it at all times; and local commu- 
nity control is not good for zoning, dog 
leashes, and whether one stands up or 
sits down to drink his beer. That is all 
very bad. 

I remember the remarks of the minor- 
ity leader. I did not want to ignore him 
in this little oration. I remember when 
we tried to enlarge the Rules Committee, 
when we wanted the 21-day rule, we 
were told that we did not need these 
things, that we had democracy, that any 
time 218 Members wanted to bring up a 
bill they could sign a discharge petition. 
Because we had this “out” we were told 
we did not need to do anything about 
the Rules Committee. 

Now we are told here today that the 
minority leader cannot possibly vote 
even to have debate on home rule be- 
cause this is an irregular and unusual 
procedure, and this bill ought to come 
out through the regular processes of the 
District Committee. 

So I was puzzled by those two things. 

Then I was puzzled today when the 
gentleman from North Carolina, the 
very able advocate and my good friend, 
said we should not be legislating in haste 


you about the haste we 
We have had so much haste 
on home rule that while the other body 
bill of this kind I believe 
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eight times now in the past 15 years this 
is the first debate we have ever had on 
home rule in the House of Representa- 
tives in modern times. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure the gen- 
tleman is speaking in all intentional 
honesty, but the fact happens to be that 
in 1948 this House debated this issue for 
3 days. 

Mr. UDALL. I withdraw my charge. 
I say it has been 17 years. We have de- 
bated this matter one time in 17 years. 
The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. UDALL. Briefly. I had a couple 
of other friendly observations I wanted 
to make. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman has 
made some reference to not understand- 
ing what is going on. I am sure the gen- 
tleman is being entirely too modest, be- 
cause he is a man of great understand- 
ing. Iam sure also, distinguished lawyer 
that he is, that he is familiar with the 
Constitution. Certainly he would not 
recommend that any local community be 
given authority to establish post offices 
or to declare war or to raise and support 
armies or to provide and maintain a 
navy, yet the very section of the Consti- 
tution which puts that responsibility 
upon the Congress in its opening state- 
ment says that Congress shall have the 
power to do these certain acts and 
among those acts its says “to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such District.” 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman is using 
up my time. He knows I do not ad- 
vocate letting the District of Columbia 
City Council declare war or establish 
post offices or anything of that sort, and 
these bills do not do anything of that 
sort. 

Mr. WHITENER. Will the gentle- 
man permit me to say this—— 

Mr, UDALL. The gentleman has used 
almost all of my time. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think I can pre- 
vail on the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina to yield you some more time, be- 
cause I think you are helping our cause. 

Mr. UDALL. That was not my inten- 
tion, I assure you. 

Mr. WHITENER. As I said earlier, 
the gentleman is a man of good inten- 
tions, but the substitute places on this 
Congress a direct responsibility which 
the gentleman now advocates we aban- 
don, because he says we shall exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. UDALL. No, not at all. Your 
committee does not lose one bit of power 
nor does the Congress. All we say to the 
local people in this bill is, “friends, you 
get the first shot to legislate on dog 
leashes and on schools and do your own 
local zoning and do what every other 
community does in your State and in 
mine. If we do not like it, here in 
Congress any Monday afternoon we can 
2 revise, or otherwise take care of 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. UDALL. The people of the Dis- 
trict are getting a very limited, modest, 
half-loaf kind of home rule. All they 
are getting is a first shot, some little 
voice, and some little first shot at what 
kind of schools they have and how they 
will handle their own local problems. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, UDALL. I yield to my good friend 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the gentleman, but 
that last statement he made before I 
asked him to yield was completely in 
accord with my substitute which I pro- 
pose to offer tomorrow. I wonder if this 
is what he proposes to wind up with 
in his pledge to give the power to the 
people in the District just like to all of 
the people across the country and in his 
State and mine. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman is known 
throughout central California as a great 
optomist and I feel he is that in this 
case because I support the bipartisan 
bill the gentleman from New York is 
going to offer as a substitute. 

Mr. SISK. I have been curious to find 
out just what is in that bill. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further, because I am running 
out of time. I would like to continue 
the discussion. Let me continue with 
one other point here. I think there has 
been a really serious misunderstanding. 
A lot of my friends who are sincere say 
they cannot be for this bill because Wash- 
ington is a Federal city and belongs to 
all of the people of the United States 
and we will give that away in these bills. 
They are partly right. There are por- 
tions that do belong to all of the people 
and I do not want some city council tell- 
ing us what goes on in the White House 
or what goes on in the Capitol, but the 
point I make is you can separate the 
parts of Washington as a city which 
have a national interest and the parts 
of Washington which do not have a na- 
tional interest. Congress does have an 
overriding concern with what goes on 
in the Capitol and these great Federal 
buildings, but the voters in Tombstone, 
Ariz., have no real concern about zoning 
at 49th and Upshur Street or dog leashes 
or liquor laws and other things that I 
have referred to. This bill very care- 
fully lets the people of the District leg- 
islate on things that are local and re- 
serves to the Congress and the Presi- 
dent the right to legislate on things that 
have a national interest. 


Lt. Robert E. Ricks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I take great 


pleasure in calling to the attention of 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
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atives the name of the outstanding hero 
from my congressional district who has 
received numerous high honors as a lieu- 
tenant in the Vietnam war. I had the 
privilege and pleasure of appointing Lt. 
Robert E. Ricks to West Point only a few 
years ago. 

Even though it is difficult for some of 
our people to understand why it should 
be necessary for us to travel 10,000 miles 
to fight a war, our young men of this 
country have the intestinal fortitude 
and the love of their country to give 
their lives and all they possess to see 
that communism is prevented from tak- 
ing over any additional countries 
throughout the world. 

You will note that Lieutenant Ricks 
has received seven medals of heroism 
during the present Vietnam war. 

I believe that one of the first men to 
lose his life in the Vietnam war was from 
my congressional district—a young man 
from Bennettsville, S.C., and just re- 
cently Captain Lemmon of Conway, 
S. C., which is in my dis- 
trict, was awarded one of the highest 
war medals for his part in destroying 
Communists in one section of Vietnam 
and he was one of three who survived 
the battle. I also had the privilege and 
pleasure of appointing Captain Lemmon 
to West Point. 

These young men have left their fam- 
ilies to protect the interest of our coun- 


try in Vietnam, and I am certain the 


people of the United States will give 
them their full backing in this very difi- 
cult task. 
Following is an article from the 
Georgetown, S.C., Times: 
[From the Georgetown (S.C.) Times, Sept, 
23, 1965 


GEORGETOWN OFFICER DECORATED IN VIETNAM 
RETURNS HOME 


First Lt. Robert E. Ricks arrived home 
in Georgetown, Monday, after a flight from 
Saigon where he has spent the past year. 

Lieutenant Ricks brought with him a 
number of medals in recognition of his serv- 
ice in Vietnam, including the Air Medal, 
the most recently bestowed. 

He was presented the medal by Gen. Rich- 
ard Stillwell, Jr., upon completion of 100 
air strikes against the Vietcong. 

The young infantry officer had previously 
been awarded two Bronze Stars for heroism 
against the Communist Vietcong in South 
Vietnam. 

The officer, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Ricks, of the Andrews Highway, earlier re- 
peived the Combat Infantryman’s Badge, 
two Vietnamese Gallantry Crosses, the Pur- 
ple Heart and the Vietnamese Honor Medal. 

Citation by the U.S. Department of De- 
fense outlined the combat action that earned 
the West Point officer and Winyah High 
School graduate Bronze Star Medals: 

By direction of the President under the 
provisions of Executive order, ist Lt. Robert 
E. Ricks, Jr., was awarded two Bronze Stars 
for heroism against an armed enemy. 

On November 19, 1964, Lieutenant Ricks 
was accompanying an ARVN battalion as 
senior adviser on a search mission when the 
battalion came under fire by an equal size 
enemy force. Lieutenant Ricks ran to the 
forward elements of his unit, which was 
60 feet away from the enemy, and began 
to direct armed helicopter and artillery fire. 
He had to expose himself to intense enemy 
fire in order to accurately direct the sup- 
porting fire. Lieutenant Ricks’ actions re- 
sulted in 106 Vietcong being killed. 

Again on December 27, 1964, Lieutenant 
Ricks was the senior adviser when the bat- 
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talion he was accompanying was ambushed 
by a superior force. Lieutenant Ricks was 
wounded by machinegun fire in the initial 
fighting. 

During the fighting, Lieutenant Ricks saw 
a seriously wounded Vietnamese officer in 
an open area exposed to enemy fire. As 
Lieutenant Ricks exposed himself to assist 
the officer, he was wounded a second time 
by mortar fire. However, he managed to 
reach the officer and carry him to safety. 

As the Vietcong surrounded the battalion, 
and began to close in, the battalion com- 
mander gave the order to break up into 
small groups, and attempt to reach friendly 
lines. Lieutenant Ricks, his American radio 
operator, and three Vietnamese moved into 
a jungle thicket and crawled through the 
Vietcong lines. 

Although wounded himself, and closely 
pursued by the enemy, Lieutenant Ricks re- 
fused to leave the wounded officer behind, 
and carried him approximately 2 miles to 
friendly lines. Once back to safety, Lieuten- 
ant Ricks refused aid until all of the other 
wounded were treated and evacuated. Lieu- 
tenant Ricks courageous action reflects 
great credit upon himself and the US. Army 
and is in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the military service. 

Combat Infantryman's Badge, November 
10, 1964. 

Vietnamese Gallantry Cross (Silver Star), 
November 18, 1964. 

Vietnamese Gallantry Cross (Silver Star), 
November 27, 1964. 

Purple Heart, January 11, 1965. 

Vietnamese Honor Medal, January 15, 
1965. 

Bronze Star Medal, May 26, 1965. 

Bronze Star Medal (first oak leaf cluster), 
May 26,1965. 


The Real Alabama—Part LXVI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, though Alabama anticipates a 
continuation of its economic growth in 
terms of business and industry, the State 
is also making major efforts in agricul- 
ture. 

Research in many areas of agricultural 
science and livestock development is 
proceeding at great rates. I include in 
my remarks the following material from 


the Birmingham News of August 22, 


1965: 
MEN BEHIND THE MEN ON THE LAND 


Agricultural research, in its broadest ap- 
plication, is designed to provide greatest 
benefit to the largest number of people over 
extended time. This includes farmers, proc- 
essors, other agricultural-related firms, in- 
dustries, and consumers. 

In basic research, scientists make explora- 
tions in depth and in highly specialized fields, 
probing the unknown for new knowledge. In 
applied research, they seek answers to specific 
questions. 

While an effective research program must 
be narrowed down to many highly specialized 
segments, findings may require much broad- 
er implementation for most effective use by 
farmers, manufacturers, and distributors. 

Growing cotton and corn, for example, re- 
quires a farmer to put together the best 
technology in fertilization, insect and disease 
control, machinery and equipment for land 
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preparation, planting, cultivation, spraying 
and dusting, harvesting, and 
marketing. He looks to his dealers for 
one or more of these services. The manufac- 
turer of farm equipment, in turn, finds it 
necessary to provide attachments and sery- 
lce if he is to sell tractors. 

Agriculture is so much more than farm- 
ing today—a three-quarter-billion-dollar in- 
dustry in Alabama last year—that most of 
the opportunities for economic growth, new 
and expanded industries and creation of new 
jobs in agriculture are to be found beyond 
the farm. 

Among the many implications is that of 
agricultural research being conducted at in- 
stitutions such as Auburn University. This 
must be channeled along lines that will be 
of direct interest to businessmen, manufac- 
turers, local dealers, and others who are look- 
ing for new opportunities in industry. 

Agricultural research and teaching in the 
School of Agriculture and Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Auburn, including sub- 
stations and fields over the State, are cen- 
tered in agricultural economies, agricultural 
engineering, animal science, forestry, agron- 
omy and solls, zoology and entomology, bot- 
any and plant pathology, poultry science, 
dairy science, publications, horticulture, an- 
imal disease research, and home economics 
research. 

Economic studies in agriculture being 
made at Auburn and in cooperation with 
other States point to the vastly increased 
demand for farm production and agricul- 
tural industries in the Southeast during the 
last third of this century as the Nation's 
population moves toward 400 and 600 
milion, 

In several principal areas fruit and veg- 
etable processing will be depended upon 
more and fresh market sales relatively less. 
One such area will include southwestern 
and southeastern Alabama. 

Central Alabama, south of Birmingham, 
will move more toward livestock on larger 
farms and ranches, Birmingham and north- 
ward will continue as the big population 
area. Sand Mountain counties will engage 
in intensive output of fresh market fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, and eggs for heavily 
populated areas and other States. The Ten- 
nessee Valley will fit into more of a Midwest 
type of agriculture—fleld crops, livestock, 
feedlots, slaughter livestock, and dairying. 

Major growth areas for agricultural-related 
industries will center around Dothan, Mo- 
bile, Montgomery, Phenix City-Columbus, 
Birmingham, Decatur, Anniston, Gadsden, 
Huntsville, and Tri-Cities. 

Auburn's main experiment station, with its 
network of substations and experiment fields 
strategically located in major soil and farm- 
ing areas, will continue to be the major 
source of information for agricultural-related 
industries looking for plant sites. 


Engi 
agriculture—in production, processing, trans- 
portation, storage, distribution, and market- 
ing, that every other research area as well as 
farmers and industries depend on agricul- 
tural engineering research directly or indi- 
rectly to carry om more complicated activities, 

For manufacturing industries, local equip- 
ment dealers, fuel, repairs and other allied 
engineering services, farm machinery sales 
and maintenance make up one of the Na- 
tion's high dollar investments and economic 
multipliers. 


In Alabama, farmers annually purchase 


more than 4,000 new tractors—at an average 


of about 85, 000 —- and a similar amount for 
attachments, plows, planters, harrows, cul- 
tivators, harvesters, sprayers and other 
equipment. 

Mechanical harvesting of peanuts provides 
one of the best examples of changing from 
hand labor to complete mechanization. Me- 
chanical harvesting, curing, picking and 
storage is now done with a fraction of the 
labor formerly required. 
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In cooperation with poultry science, the 
engineering department has operated a con- 
trolled environmental physiology laboratory. 
Capacity of this operation will be doubled 
this year. Cooperative relations are main- 
tained with National Tillage Machinery Lab- 
oratory, USDA, Auburn, 

More farmers today probably are conscious 
of and interested in soll testing and appli- 
cation of needed plant nutrients based on 
test results than any one improved farming 
practice. Soil testing thus becomes the basis 
of approved fertilizer grades, manufacture, 
sales and application. 

Much of the success of the rapidly expand- 
ing livestock industry in the Southeast stems 
from research which produces more efficient 
forage crops. Great progress has been made. 
In joint effort, agronomy, entomology and 
botany at Auburn have bred a vetch variety 
that meets demanding requirements. Now 
in seed multiplication stage, it should un- 
dergo extensive field grazing tests by next 
year, 

Research is underway for a high-yielding, 
economical, permanent summer-growing 
legume for grazing and hay to help cattle- 
men over low-priced years. Auburn has 
come up with a very promising variety of 
sericea to meet this need. 

A large number of crops are coming under 
research for industrial uses. One variety of 
sorghum adapted to central and south Ala- 
bama offers real potential for sugar produc- 
tion. From 1 to 2 tons of sugar per acre has 
been produced and could exceed Louisiana 
sugarcane yield. Processing would require a 
sizable sugar mill and 1,000 or more acres 
of production. 

A rapidly expanding population plus in- 
creasing per capita consumption of meats 
and other animal products makes the pro- 
duction of more hogs, beef cattle, and other 
meat animals one of the State's more attrac- 
tive opportunities. Providing production 
supplies and facilities for processing and 
marketing the needed increase opens new 
doors for industry. 

Auburn research is designed to speed profit- 
able expansion of the animal industry in 
major ways. Intensive testing is underway 
in cooperation with purebred breeders and 
commercial growers for breeding higher per- 
forming and more profitable animals. 
Notable progress has resulted in more rapid 
weight gains and higher quality cuts of pork 
and beef. 

A rising rate of cottage cheese consump- 
tion in Alabama offers dairymen, milk proc- 
essors, distributors, and food stores thelr one 
best opportunity to increase sales. Produo- 
tion of creamed cheese in the State 
rose 150 percent between 1955 and 1960. 

Auburn University food service tripled 
consumption of this product in 3 years with- 
out promotion or advertising, but through 
work in nutrition and a uniformly good 
product, 

From 3% million commercial broilers 
grown in 1944, Alabama poultrymen in early 
1965 were producing at a rate of almost 300 
million birds a year. Only two States 
Georgia and Arkansas—report greater 
volume, 

In egg production, Alabama poultrymen 
haye come from a deficit position a decade 
ago to a surplus status, supply large con- 
suming centers several States away. 

Such rapid and continued development in 
poultry came as research programs gave 
guidance in breeding, feeding, housing, proc- 
essing, and marketing. 

One of today’s most widely used and effec- 
tive boll weevil killing chemicals existed only 
in one small laboratory sample in 1947. It 
was fleld tested under exacting conditions 
on an Alabama farm with Auburn and the 
manufacturer cooperating., 

Zoology research also provides basic in- 
formation in fish culturer, wildlife, aquatic 
weed control, water pollution, recreation, and 
multiple land use that ties one or more of 

activities to forestry. 
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Research in horticulture, through the 
years, has aimed at assisting both farmers 
and industry in Alabama to develop all 
phases of fruit and vegetable growth and 
marketing. 

During World War Il emphasis was placed 
on concentrated foods of high quality and 
nutritional value that could be stored. One 
major product, born at Auburn, was a sweet 
potato puree that could be held in storage 
over long periods for use in a variety of 
ways. This product, which has an even 
greater potential, is now being produced 
by industry. 

A new refrigerated peach product that is 
different from either canned or frozen 
peaches can be held in storage at 32-34° F. 
This process is designed to retain the high 
qualities of fresh, prime-ripe peaches for 
long periods in packaged, ready-to-serve 
form. 

This and other similar research now under- 
way offers industry a barely tapped field in 
Alabama. 

With the most rapid growth rate going 
on in Alabama forest production, wood proc- 
essing and utilization of any industry, the 
entire field of forestry research assumes 
major importance. 

A new industry—plywood from southern 
pine—is just taking hold. One plant of 
major size is at construction stage and four 
others under planning. For the time, at 
least, this is a “wide open“ feld. 

Careful projections indicate that the $500 
million annual vale of the total timber 
industry in Alabama will be doubled by 
1975. 

To meet this growing challenge, Auburn's 
Forestry Department research ls engaged in 
comprehensive work. Unique is a process 
employing interlocking finger end joints. 
Successful, economical glue mixtures have 
been made that provide needed strength and 
moisture resistance. This technique results 
in joints that are stronger than the wood 
itself. 

Following this method, experimental chairs 
and other furniture of attractive modern 
design were made by fastening two and 
three wooden members such as required in 
chair design, by end jointing with glue to 
produce joints that are simpler, stronger, 
and more durable than dowel-type construc- 
tion. 

This presents a prime opportunity for 
imaginative industry. 

Clearinghouse for the story of Alabama 
agriculture and its major progress and future 
is the experiment station's department of 
8 funnel for tens of thousands 

etins, leaflets, progress and 
special publications, poliata aeara 
reporting quarterly. 

This is where Auburn's vital research on 
the agricultural front moves to the daily 
and weekly newspapers, farmers and agricul- 
tural leaders. 

This is also where interested industry may 
make its initial contact for information 
about exactly how Alabama offers an almost 
limitless field-tested research from which 
successful business may grow. 


Last Straw, Says Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a letter from a warm per- 
sonal friend with whom I attended col- 
lege, and who is now farming near Davis, 
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Calif, With the letter he enclosed a copy 
of the Sacramento Union, dated Septem- 
ber 23 with an article entitled “Last 
Straw, Says Farmer.” 

Since this letter and the article vividly 
illustrates some of the difficulties of many 
of the farmers in California, Iam sure it 
will be of interest to readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter and the news article follow: 

Dear AntHur: At your level you're prob- 
ably swamped with clips from constituents 
and besides you probably take all these valley 
papers. 

In Dixon the other day a farmer friend told 
me he'd taken 25 Negroes to pick tomatoes. 
They ruined the vines and filled the bottom 
of the boxes with greens. When he told 
them the cannery would reject the lot they 
said, “That's your problem, mister.” When 
he insisted, they said, "Listen, buster, last 
year you had dummies. We're smart.” 

He had to fire the lot, but now he's up all 
night for fear they'll sneak in and burn his 
buildings. Do you hear the knell for the 
landlord? 

Last Straw, Sars FARMER 
(By Donn Selhorn) 

A busload of Oklahoma farm laborers “with 
a thirst for liquor and hell raising” arrived in 
Sacramento recently, They worked at Rudy 
Volz tomato farm. When they weren't pick- 
ing tomatoes they “passed the time by hurl- 
ing a man through a closed window, burning 
Volta’ haystacks, and dodging sheriff's depu- 
ties.” 

The crew of 35 workers were part of Secre- 
tary of Labor W. Williard Wirtz’ domestic 
labor force, intended to replace the Mexican 
braceros on American farms. 

Volz, who grows 277 acres on Twin Cities 
Road, said the Oklahomans were literally 
“forced on him” by Wirtz. 

7 ULTIMATUM 

“He told us farmers that unless we im- 
ported laborers from outside the State, we'd 
never get any braceros,” Volz said. 

Volz kept his end of the bargain, but the 
domestics didn’t pan out, he said. He got rid 
of them. Wirtz relented and Volz was al- 
lotted 30 braceros, who began work Tuesday. 

Oklahomans aren't the only farmworkers 
that ire local agrarlans. Imports from Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and South Dakota have done 
little to popularize Wirtz’ program. Main 
complaint from the farmers: the workers are 
bussed to California and most of them 
scatter. They just walk off the fields after a 
day or two. 


TEN OUT OF THIRTY-FIVE 


Of the 35 laborers who arrived at the Volz 
farm from Tulsa, only 10 were on the job 
2 weeks later. 

The men were hired in Oklahoma by John 
Perez, manager of the United Farm Labor 
Association which supplies laborers to 22 
growers in Sacramento, Yolo, and San 
Joaquin Counties. 

Perez said the men started to raise a 
ruckus before they even got out of Tulsa. 
At a dinner stop, some of the men got drunk 
and three were jailed, The bus took off 
without them. 

COST $56 PER MAN 

It cost Volz $56 per laborer to bring them 
to Sacramento. He was to deduct the expense 
from their earnings, and then return the 
$56 to each worker after they completed 1 
month's labor. 

When the men signed up, they agreed to 
be paid at the end of every 2 weeks. Later, 
the men revolted against this clause in their 
contract, Volz said. 

At the end of the first week, Volz said 
they told him they wouldn't pick another 
tomato uniess they were advanced $10 each. 
Volz said he had supplied them with room, 
board, and offered clothes, soap, etc., but no 
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liquor. The men wanted the $10 to go into 
town. 
MEN COT DRUNE 


Volz said he gave them the money. That 
night the men returned and many were 
drunk, he said. An argument in the bunk- 
house resulted in one laborer being flung 
through a window. The sheriff's office was 
called, but the two men involved in the 
fight had packed their belongings and van- 
ished, Volz declared. 

The next morning, only half of the crew 
reported for work. The others were in bed 
with hangovers, Volz stated. 

The next night, the men walked to Hood 
and bought wine, he said. Another fight in 
the bunkhouse. Again, sheriff deputies were 
called. The nightly bunkhouse brawls 
caused a few men to quit. They said they 
couldn't sleep. 

WARNING 

After sweeping out scores of wine bottles 
from the bunkhouse, Volz said the men were 
warned, “No more booze. Get drunk and 
you're fired.” 

Two days passed and a tomato picker got 
drunk. Volz said he pulled a knife on a 
fellow worker and was sentenced to 15 days 
in jail. 

On September 15, the men got their first 
paycheck. They also got drunk, Volz de- 
clared. That night three fires broke out on 
Volz! farm. The fires were scattered, but 
all occurred within minutes. The damage 
was limited to bales of hay, about $1,000 
worth, Volz said. Sherif deputies are in- 
vestigating the possibility of arson. 

“No doubt in my mind it's arson,” Volz 
said. “As soon as we got one fire out, an- 
other popped up.” 

THREAT OF ARSON 

Perez said one of the workers, sulking over 
the restriction on liquor, had threatened to 
set his house afire. 

The fires were the last straw for Volz. He 
complained to the department of employ- 
ment. The Oklahomans were shifted to 
other farms. 

“You know,” Perez said, “those guys were 
actually good workers—when they were 
sober.” 

The Watts riots in August put another 
crimp in the tomato harvest. Perez noted 
that 4,000 workers from Watts were slated 
to migrate to northern California farms. 
The riots changed that; Watts workers re- 
fused to leave their homes. 

ALLOTMENT OF 387 


Perez said that members of the United 
Farm Labor Association have been allotted 
387 braceros this year, compared to 900 in 
1964. 

The farmers aren't the only ones suffering 
With domestic labor, Canners in the Bac- 
ramento area put up $750,000 to help farmers 
hire out-of-State laborers, Perez said. 

“The scum of the earth,” said Volz. “Wirtz 
has forced us to hire the scum of the earth.” 


Constitutional Government Will Survive 
Johnson Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the greatest concerns of 
our Nation today is that Congress is giv- 
ing in to the President on too many 
issues and that we are compiling too 
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Many excesses in legislation and spend- 
ing. Certainly, I agree. 

However, the Knoxville Journal on its 
Monday, September 27, editorial page 
expresses great confidence that our con- 
stitutional Government will survive. I 
would like to share this encouraging ar- 
ticle with my colleagues by placing it in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT WILL SURVIVE 

JOHNSON Era 


It certainly cannot be claimed as an origi- 
nal discovery that there are millions of 
Americans, even among many who helped 
elect President Johnson to office, who, If not 
disturbed, at least have misgivings about 
what seems to be a trend toward dictatorship 
in this country since his election last Novem- 
ber. 

As this Ist session of the 89th Congress 
nears its close, the record of legislation pro- 
posed by the White House and enacted into 
law by the Congress makes clear that no 
President in our history has so completely 
and continuously dominated the action of the 
legislative branch of the Government, 

If one were to select an incident during 
this period to be used as typical of the rela- 
tionship between the White House and the 
Congress, he would go back to the joint ses- 
sion of that body which the President ad- 
dressed on March 15, this year. 


A TYPICAL RELATIONSHIP 


This was the session attended not only by 
both Houses of Congress, but also members 
of the Su Court and the President's 
Cabinet. The subject of the President's ad- 
dress was passage of a voting rights law and 
it will be remembered by some that the Presi- 
dent advised Congress at that time that an 
outline of the law to be passed was already in 
his possession. Both his words and the tone 
in which they were delivered left no doubt in 
the mind of any hearer that this was the 
master not requesting, but ordering, his 
faithful vassals to do his bidding. Further, 
he did not intend for Congress to take all 
year doing what it was told. 

We select this incident, as we said above, 
because it has been typical of the relation- 
ship between the White House and the legis- 
lative branch at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue throughout this session. 

COMPLETE DOMINATION 

Congress, at the President's behest, has 
racked up a record of social, economic, and 
other legislation that makes the first 100 days 
of the late F.D.R. appear by comparison to 
be a kindergarten session of our national 
legislative body. Mr. Johnson was success- 
ful in getting more of his proposed legisla- 
tion through in less than 9 months than the 
late President Kennedy could wangle through 
Congress in 3 years. Johnson may, in fact, 
as some of the Kennedy cult charges, be short 
on "style"; he may lack the “charm” which 
F.D.R.'s devotees talked so much about; but 
when it comes to getting new laws on the 
books, President Johnson has had no peer 
in American history, 

How he achieved this position of complete 
domination of the Congress need not be 
reviewed here at this time, save to say that 
the Goldwater debacle provided him with a 
majority in both Houses of Congress so large 
that he had votes to spare even when there 
was some rumbling of discontent among his 
own partisans. 

SOME CONSOLATION 


The thing that disturbs many Americans 
is the question as to whether or not the 
political events which have made Johnson 
a virtual dictator have, in fact, permanently 
altered the character of our Government as 
envisioned by the Fathers and 
have destroyed the constitutionalism which 
has been the toast of this country for almost 
200 years. 
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We believe that the answer is no, though 
we will confess that we are comforted by 
the existence of the 22d amendment to the 
Constitution which became effective on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1951. This was the one which 
restricted the tenure of any citizen to two 
full terms as President of the United States. 

Even had this amendment not been 
adopted, however, so great is our confidence 
in the fundamental strength of our consti- 
tutional system that we are not too greatly 
concerned about the obliteration of our con- 
stitutional processes in the years ahead, or 
the seizure of complete power by a strong 
man to serve as dictator in name as well as in 
fact. 


INTRUSIONS OF SOCIALISM 


The tides of political change and the moods 
of the country have historically had a way 
of keeping the pendulum of power moving 
within the limitations of the Constitution. 
We are confident that these same forces 
will again be operative in the years to come. 

It is true and may well be recognized by 
any student of our governmental system 
that future changes of leadership at the 
Federal level or future shifts of power will 
not roll back, for example, the intrusions of 
socialism or the adoption of certain features 
of the welfare state. These, once on the 
statue books, become permanent facts of 
life, if for no other reason because Socialist 
programs take the form of irrevocable con- 
tracts between the citizen and the Federal 
Government, 

OUR CONVICTIONS 

What all this adds up to is an expression 
of confidence that, despite the concern many 
of us have felt about the abdication by the 
majority in Congress of its constitutional role 
as a branch of the Government coequal with 
the executive, we do not believe that the 
country is going to hell in a basket. Nor do 
we believe that the constitutional fabric of 
our Government has been stretched to a 
point which will not permit correction of the 
excesses—spending is one example—of the 
Johnson administration. 

These are our convictions even though Mr. 
Johnson has come nearer to attaining the 
status of a dictator than any President in 
our history. 


Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
marvelous to see the ingenuity with 
which the opponents of home rule for 
the District of Columbia resort to diver- 
sionary tactics, complex applications of 
the red herring principle, arguments 
that have nothing to do with the merits 
of the case, criticisms of compromise by 
people who originally criticized what 
was compromised away, and so forth, ad 
infinitum. 


One of the most remarkable of the 


been reported out by the House 
District Committee, is that the bulk of 
the District should be ceded back to 
Maryland. A commentary broadcast 
early this month by station WTOP's 
soft-selling feature reporter, Steve Geer, 
puts this proposal in its proper perspec- 
tive. I commend it to my colleagues for 
their attention and their amusement; 
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Home RULE 
Washington, D.C., may soon become known 
as, “the city nobody wants.” 
The House District Committee, as you 
know, has turned out a bill calling for retro- 
cession of a large portion of the District to 


has proved to be an acquisitive being—espe- 
cially when it comes to land. 

But here we have a case of human nature 
being reversed—officials of the State of 
Maryland, instead of jumping for joy, as you 
might expect, over the possible acquisition 
of some very valuable territory on the banks 
of the Potomac—are turning up their noses 
at the very idea. 

Congressman Jorn BROYHILL, of Virginia, 
who first introduced the concept, does not 
seem to be terribly hurt at this rejection. I 
thought perhaps, feeling snubbed, he might 
announce: “Well—all right—if you don't 
want it—we folks in Virginia will be glad 
to have it.” 

But no—the Congressman shows no indi- 
cation of making such an offer. 

It would seem only fair, 8 that Vir- 

a should be offered e chance—and 
— if she refuses, any of the other States 
in the Union should be allowed to put in 
their bids. 

In the event that none responds—then 
perhaps the District Committee might look 
farther afield—wars of territorial acquisition 
are being fought right now—perhaps the 
chance to acquire some free real estate here 
would lead some warring nation to lay down 
its arms. 

If that faile—as well it might, judging from 
the reaction of Maryland 


million people, and some very fine homes, 
schools, churches, business enterprises, and 
80 forth. 

That lucky man, of course, would then 
be faced with the problem of organizing 
some kind of government for the area—and 
we might be back where we started. 

Another possible solution would be to run 
a want-ad in the newspapers around the 
Nation—reading: 


“Available—most of a city of hundreds of 


Now—I wouldn't answer that ad, but you 
can't tell, they might get two or three re- 
sponses. 


Pickle Growers Rap Bracero Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Labor Department would 
have us believe that all is well in Michi- 
gan as far as farm labor is concerned 
and if there is any trouble, it is the fault 
of the farmer or the grower. The article 
set forth below, written by Mr. John L. 
Dotson, Jr., and which appeared in the 
Monday, September 27, 1965, issue of the 
Detroit Free-Press, makes clear the 
plight of Michigan pickle farmers, “dis- 
illusioned, discouraged, disgusted.” The 
sad part of it is that next year farmers 


will refuse to grow pickles, prices will go 

up, and the consumer will foot the bill. 
The article follows: 

PICKLE GROWERS App Up Losses, Rap BRACERO 
Ban 


(By John L. Dotson, Jr.) 


It takes just three words to describe Mich- 
igan’s pickle farmers: 

Disillusioned. Discouraged. Disgusted. 

They had thought the Federal Government 
would relent this year and allow Mexican 
braceros into Michigan for the cucumber 
harvest, as they had for nearly a decade. 

But the bracero ban held. 

The farmers cut back their plantings and 
put American laborers in the fields. But 
American backs were not as strong and cu- 
cumbers began turning into pumpkins be- 
fore they could be picked. 

Now, they're tallying their earnings from 
the year’s harvest. And they're hurting. 

“It was a good pickle crop this year up 
here. Worth $200 an acre to any farmer who 
could get them picked,” said Victor Lutz, 
a Turner farmer. “But we're averaging only 
$75 an acre.” 

John Swartz, who owns a farm up the road 
from Lutz, put it another way: “Last year, 
which wasn't too good, I earned $2,050 off 
20 acres. This year, I planted 42 acres and 
I won’t even make that much." 

Some less fortunate farmers in the Arenac 
County mucklands on Saginaw Bay are get- 
ting less than $50 an acre. Hardly worth the 
effort. 

A few, who saw the handwriting early, 
“disked up” their cucumber fields in mid- 
season, rather than watch them rot on the 
vines. 

It was much the same story throughout 
the central Michigan pickle belt, said a 

for the Farm Bureau, 
& cooperative representing 65,000 farm fami- 
lies. 

The cucumbers grew too big to make good 
pickles. 

The bureau is compiling a report which 
is expected to show a 10,000-acre reduction 
in cucumber planting (last year’s total was 
28,000 acres) and a $2 million loss to Michi- 
gan farmers. Quite a blow to a $7 million 


The U.S. Department of Labor, which 
sought to replace braceros with domestic 
laborers, also is assessing the harvest. It 
will present a white paper on the problem 
next month. 

At least one Michigan Congressman and a 
State senator are calling for public hearings 
to get the growers" stories first hand. 

Labor 


enough 
laborers in this country for the pickle har- 
vest. Last year, 13,000 Mexican nationals 
picked almost all of Michigan's cucumbers. 

The State's growers argue the Americans 
Just aren't willing or able to do the kind of 
labor that demands bending over in the hot 
sun all day long. 

This first season proved it, they say. 

Except for Latin-born U.S. citizens from 
Texas, the growers could count on their 
fingers and toes the number of others they'd 
ask to return next year. 

“Kids,” grunted Clayton Algueseva, owner 
of a small pickle company in Pinconning, 
just north of Bay City. “They trampled 
through the fields like a herd of elephants. 
They wouldn't pick. And they'd cuss you if 
you told them about it.” 

Algueseva, who sells most of his pickles to 
large processing companies, had to throw 
away thousands of oversized pickles. Smaller 
cucumbers are best for pickling and bring 
more money. 

Lutz, Swartz and others in Turner are fed 
up, too, with young pickle pickers. 

"They'd have pickle fights,” Lutz said. 
“They'd hide under the big tote boxes to 
keep from working. They'd kick in the sides 
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of their pails so they could fill them faster 
and make more money. They even raided a 
farmer's cowherd and rode the cows into the 
road.” 

He pulled records to show that during the 
season, some of the young crews picked an 
average of only 20 cents worth of pickles an 
hour for the company. Yet, they got the 
regular pay of 95 cents to $1.95 an hour. 

For the last 2 weeks, Lutz has been 
watching cucumbers balloon on his yet- 
productive vines. He is without pickers. 

“It's going to cost the 10 farmers in this 
area $25,000 to $30,000 this year, just because 
of the lack of help,” Luta said. 

Algueseva, a former migrant worker who 
first hoboed his way from Texas to Michigan 
on & freight train in 1925, finds himself in a 
financial bind at the end of this season. He 
used to bring in 200 braceros to pick 500 to 
600 acres each year. 

This year, he had to guarantee farmers $75 
an acre to grow pickles and, with that, con- 
tracted for only 145 acres. They wouldn't 
grow pickles if Algueseva couldn't guarantee 
pickers. He recruited 100 Texans for the 
job, but ended up with only 60. 

“I've got a $700 grocery bill now for those 
who skipped and I lost another several 
hundred dollars in advances and car bills to 
people who never even showed up,” he said. 

“I won't make a red copper penny this 
year.” 

Losses like that will mean a great deal to 
small f. 


“Mr. Wirtz (Secretary of Labor W, Willard 
Wirtz) assured us we'd have sufficient labor 
and he said we wouldn't suffer financially,” 
Algueseva said. Mr. Wirtz sure pulled a 
boo-boo.” 

Even the large pickle companies suffered 
hardships without their traditional Mexican 
help, but the hurt may not be felt as badly. 
They’re still compiling reports and won't 
know the results until the end of next 
month. 

The big firms are resigned to the loss of 
braceros and are hopeful of building Texas 
crews that can be called back each year. 

-seven percent of my help never 
even saw a pickle before they got here,” sald 
Russell Horn, long-time field manager for 
Aunt Jane's Foods, in New Lothrop. “They 
did a good job for us and we'd keep them 
even if we could get braceros next year.” 

He said his growers also were satisfied with 
the income from pickles. 

But Aunt Jane’s production was way down 
this year. It anticipated early that there 
would be no braceros coming into the coun- 
try and, accordingly, reduced its pickle acre- 
age by about 60 percent. Filling the labor 
commitment was made that much easier. 

Consequently, Aunt Jane's is going to have 
to buy about half of its pickles from out of 
3 compared with 10 percent in other 
years). 

“We sent our Texans home happy, too,” 
said Herb Turner, field manager for the 
Dailey Pickle Co., of Saginaw. “And we hope 
they and another 100 or 150 will be back 
next year.” 

But a hopeful gleam comes into Turner's 
eye when he talks about the braceros: “I 
can’t count on them any more, but I sure 
would like to have them back. Nobody 
works like a bracero.” 

Dailey, which ran a special pr to 
train local boys in the pickle fields, had 
more success than most others. By the 
end of the picking season, the firm had a 
crew of about 50 steady young workers. 

Dalley still had dimeulty meeting the har- 
vest needs and ordered 200 acres of pickles 
plowed under in midseason because no pick- 
ers were available. 


Though the majority of out-of-Staters 
(other than Texans) left early in the season, 
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those few who put up with the backbreaking 
work for the full 6 weeks will be taking back 
good financial reports. 

“I found the gravy train up here,” said 
Leroy Collins, 38, who bused up 27 workers 
from Fort Lauderdale, Fla. “I made more 
money In pickles than anything else. Im 
never going to pick another cherry.” 

Labor Department officials admit that the 
domestic program didn’t pan out this year 
as had been hoped. They contend that part 
of the blame belongs to the farmer and 
grower associations. 

“We recruited enough labor, but it wasn't 
the type farmers wanted,” said one official, 
“The bracero was an unusually good worker 
and set high standards. And he took a lot 
of browbeating that our domestic workers 
just won't stand for.” 

“They'll be talking about how good the 
Mexicans were for the next 10 years. But 
under the laws of our land; we can't allow 
foreigners to compete with domestics when 
there are some to be employed.” 

Though they're still hoping and fighting 
for the return of braceros, the large pickle 
companies are pl ways to keep the 
bulk of the pickle industry in Michigan. 

“We're taking a constructive viewpoint,” 
said William R. Moore, secretary-treasurer of 
Pickle Packers International, Inc., the asso- 
ciation of pickle companies. 

“Instead of sitting around gnashing our 
teeth, we'll be meeting with growers to dis- 
cuss how to better utilize the labor we can 
get. We intend to try to work out better 
recruiting methods now that the sources of 
labor have been established,” Moore said. 

The Labor Department also is preparing 
a program to show growers what they can do 
to improve their chances of keeping workers 
once they get them. 

Moore said efforts are belng speeded to 
develop a new variety of pickle seed that will 
produce a great many more pickles at one 
time. Mechanical harvesters then may be 
employed to replace—or at least. reduce—the 
hand labor. 

“Our main concern is to convince Michi- 
gan farmers to plant pickles next year,” 
Moore said. “Right now, there are enough 
unhappy farmers to create somewhat of a 
problem. We hope there will be others to 
take the place of those who refuse.” 

The job of convincing may be a bigger 
one than anyone expects. Land is land and 
another crop may be more productive than 
pickles, one that has a better 
chance of 


being picked. 
The thought is already set In farmer Lutz’ 
mind: 
“I guess if we don't get braceros back next 
year, we'll quit pickles and try something 
else.” 


Sugar Policy Needs Revision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in. the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
dated September 27, from the Barron’s 
Financial Weekly: 

Tue Trove Is RIPE FOR THE UNITED STATES To 
REVISE Irs Sucar PoLICY 

The truth is that of late the dozens of 
fields of knowledge cultivated by his Depart- 
ment have yielded up precious little to en- 
rich anyone, except, to be sure, a favored few. 
More often than not, as a matter of fact, 
Agriculture's experts in the past 5 years have 
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cost the Nation dear. A striking case in point 
is sugar, where Washington's faulty grasp of 
the global market launched the industry on 
an expansion from which it has yet fully to 
recover. Woefully out of tune with supply 
and demand, moreover, Mr. Freeman's hired 
hands also have struck many a sour note 
technically, vigorously encouraging ventures 
on soils where hopes are raised more easily 
than crops, In the process, corporations and 
investors alike have taken their lumps. 

Congress is busily working to repair the 
damage. By all accounts, the new legisla- 
tion promises relief to the processors, cane 
and beet alike. Yet even in the act of com- 
pensating for bureaucratic folly, the law- 
makers are sowing the seeds of future mis- 
chief; For the real trouble is simply the 
power of Government, undisturbed under 
the new measure, to tell producers how 
much they may sell in the United States. 
Quotas may do their job, but largely at the 
expense of the consumer who pays more than 
necessary for the sweet. Undeniably, more- 
over, they have several undesirable byprod- 
ucts, not the least of which are questionable 
political practice at home and disgruntied 
friends abroad. Before rushing to put its 
rubberstamp on the latest revision of the 
sugar act, Congress might ponder that those 
who refuse to learn from the past are doomed 
to repeat their mistakes. z 

Sugar, of course, long has been a hot- 
house industry. Over half a century ago, 
for instance, the redoubtable Mr. Dooley 
spoke of “Govern’mint iy th’ Beet, by th’ 
Beet an’ f'r th’ Beet.” In its present form, 
however, Federal control dates back to the 
depressed thirties, when the Secretary of 
Agriculture was authorized to estimate prob- 
able U.S. consumption each year and slice 
up the pie among favored domestic and 
foreign suppliers. Until 1960 this was more 
or less routine, since Cuba traditionally 
snared something over a third of the total. 
However, with the coming of Castro, Havana 
gained a Communist regime and lost access 
to the American sugar bowl. In 1962, Con- 
gress amended the act, more richly endow- 
ing established sources and admitting a 
selected number of brandnew members to 
the club. 


Just, it seemed, in the nick of time. For 
true to Communist tradition, Cuban sugar 
output under Castro fell precipitously in 
1962, from 6 million tons to 3.8 million. To 
make matters worse, western Europe that 
year was hit by extremely harsh weather 
which ravaged its beet crop. Suddenly, the 
perennial global glut in the sweet melted 


The Lobo interests are paying for their mis- 
takes in the cold confines of chapter 11. The 
burden of Washington's errors, by contrast, 
has been borne not only by taxpayers and 
consumers but also by private investors. Its 
eagerness to raise cane, to illustrate, touched 
off a Florida land rush in the Lake Okee- 
chobee area, near the Everglades. Land 
values quintupled in no time at all; unfor- 
tunately some of the newly bought acreage 
was ill-suited for growing sugar. So dis- 
covered Talisman Sugar Co., which, as it 
happens, has led anything but a charmed life. 
The brainchild of a trio of Cuban operators, 
Talisman attracted such prominent sponsors 
as a leading farm equipment concern, a couple 
of New York banks and a motor mogul; in 
the aggregate, they sank a cool $14 million 
into the necessary facilities. Alas, the ven- 
ture turned sour with the first touch of frost. 
Now struggling to emerge from receivership, 
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Talisman points up clearly the risks of doing 
business with the Government. Thus Lukens 
Steel, which took a flyer and dropped $2 mil- 
lion in the process, explained to its share- 
holders that what hurt Talisman, as much 
as anything, was that “the Government 
through the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
changed its rules abruptly, reapplied restric- 
tions on planned acreages and sugar market- 
ing in 1964, and for 1965 insisted on cutting 
back by 18 percent the plantings permitted in 
1964.“ 

Investors in Talisman got a raw deal from 
Uncle Sam in other ways, too: Secretary 
Freeman's experts should have turned 
thumbs down on the original allotment re- 
quest for technical reasons. Seemingly, 
though, whatever their special talents, tell- 
ing good sugar land from bad isn’t one of 
them. ‘This is true, moreover, in Maine as in 
Florida. Among the designated new sources 
of supply was a group of potato growers in 
Aroostook, who no sooner got the go-ahead 
than they turned to Great Western, the Na- 
tion’s top beet producer. They offered a very 
sweet bargain: for a $600,000 investment, the 
company could get a controlling interest in 
a $17.5 million plant, amply financed by Fed- 
eral and State money. After some careful 
study, though, Great Western bowed out be- 
cause, in its seasoned view, Aroostook soll 
and sugar weren't made for each other. 
Where Great Western feared to tread, Maine's 
biggest potato wholesaler rushed in. Hope- 
fully, the new management expects to start 
operations next year, with imported German 


tain is that in granting Maine a slice of the 
pie, Washington is seeking some rich political 
returns, 

Indeed, in sugar, political considerations 
swamp all others. The best evidence of this 
truth, perhaps, are the swarms of lobbyists, 
representing every interest from New York to 
the Fiji Islands, that regularly infest the 
Capitol. Nor is the humiliating ritual of 
making friendly nations queue up for a slice 
of the pie ever likely to yield much except 
resentment. Those entrusted with the 
to lift, or to lower, the lid of the Nation's 
sugar bowl lack both the wisdom and the 
will to do the job without fear or favor. 
On virtually every count, then, the Nation 
pays a high price for its patchwork quota 
system. The time is ripe for Congress to 
abandon barren soil and break fresh ground. 


Girl Dropouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, at 
the present time, there are many people 
who are apparently worried about giving 
women equal employment rights. The 
lack of employment rights and equal pay 
for women has adversely affected this 
Nation for generations. I am pleased to 
insert the following article, “Girl Drop- 
outs,” written by Jack Harrison Pollack, 
which appeared in Parade, the Sunday 


newspaper magazine: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 
26, 1965] 
Gmt Dropouts: A NEGLECTED NATIONAL 
‘TRAGEDY 


(By Jack Harrison Pollack) 
Wasnincton, D.C——-When you hear the 
word “dropout,” you probably picture a de- 
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linquent teenage boy hanging around a pool- 
room. Yet each year approximately half the 
1 million Americans who quit high 
school before graduating are girls. In some 
areas the proportion is as high as two-thirds. 
And these hundreds of thousands of young 
girls make up the most forlorn and forgotten 
segment of our society. 

True, boy dropouts may commit more dra- 
matic crimes. But girl dropouts—though 
“nicer” and “smarter” as a group—are prob- 
ably more self-destructive. When giris quit 
school, they doom themselves. They be- 
come jobless, lost, bewildered, defeated, hope- 
less, rejected, drifting outsiders of soclety— 
“fugitives from failure.” Dr. Samuel Schrei- 
ber, director of the National Education As- 
Sociation’s pioneering school dropout proj- 
ect, calls them. Some plunge into senseless 
sex or run off to a hasty marriage. Others 
enter a harsh world that has no place for 
them. Nearly 9 out of 10 report afterward 
they regret quitting. 

“WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE” 

Both the girls and the Nation are the losers. 
Girl dropouts are a welfare problem, an 
employment problem and a moral problem. 
They cost the taxpayers millions. Yet few 
people seem to care. Although one in three 
workers in the labor market today is a 
woman, American culture clings to the no- 
tion that education is less important for 
girls than for boys. “What’s the difference 
if girls quit school?” goes the refrain. “They 
won't have to earn a living. They're just 
going to get married.” Even if this is so, the 
attitude is short-sighted, since as mothers 
the girls will be responsible for the educa- 
tion of their families. 

Yet virtually all efforts to assist dropouts 
concentrate on boys, Investigations by ed- 
ucators, Selective Service, the Department of 
Labor and State employment services all 
either ignore or underplay the girl dropout 
problem. 


more & greater percentage of males than 
females were granted program adjustments 
and more contacts were attempted with 
their parents.” 

“This has been one of our biggest educa- 
tional lags,” says U.S. Office of Education 

pecialist Leonard M. Miller. 

strong evidence that 
girl dropouts have better school records than 
boys. “Nearly all the local and regional re- 
ports coming across my desk,” says the NEA’s 
Dr. Schreiber, “indicate that girls had better 
disciplinary records, better marks, and even 
higher IQ's not only than boy dropouts but 
many boys who stayed in school.” 

But what happens to the girls after they 
quit school is more pathetic and tragic, 
When President Johnson last month an- 
nounced a nationwide back-to-school drive 
to reduce the number of dropouts, he said, 
“Their employment rate was almost 17 per- 
cent—four times that of the entire labor 
force.” What the President did not mention 
was that nearly twice as many girl as boy 
dropouts were unemployed. 

Girls who have quit school find themselves 
at the bottom of the employment barrel. 
They get only the most menial and routine 
jobs, receive the lowest pay, are the last to 
be hired and the first to be laid off, and are 

periods. They can't 
even get unemployment benefits, because 
many of them have never been employed. 

A California study of dropout girls showed 
that 46 percent had never worked. Those 
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who did were mostly part-time waitresses 
and carhops, Even in the industrial city of 
Bridgeport, Conn., twice as many girl drop- 
outs were unemployed as held jobs, School 
Superintendent Joseph B. Porter told Parade. 

“The overwhelming majority of girl drop- 
outs enter the labor market with no skills 
whatsoever,” says Dr. Schreiber. “They are 
ill prepared and inadequately educated to 
enter the adult world. They knock on the 
doors of employment offices, file applications, 
are interviewed, but then at least half are 
turned away. They face the prospect not 
only of unemployment but also of being un- 
employable.” 

A few years ago this wasn't true. A girl 
could drop out of school and usually drop 
into a job. But today automation is making 
a scarcity of unskilled jobs. With machines 
now doing much of the work formerly done 
by hand, girls need special skills to operate 
machines or work in Offices. 

In an increasingly selective labor market, 
preference is given to the better qualified. 
“Why should I gamble on a quitter when 
there are better risks?“ asks a Pennsylvania 
personnel director. “If this girl didn’t finish 
high school, something must be wrong. Why 
should I take on her troubles?” 

DOROTHY’S PROBLEM 


What happens to a girl dropout Is typified 
by the case of Dorothy, who recently visited 
Katherine Cook, director of guidance for 
the Arlington, Va., schools. An attracive, 
intelligent, neat 22-year-old, Dorothy told 
Miss Cook: 

“I quit school in the 10th grade on my 
16th birthday even though I had pretty good 
marks. I didn't get along too well with the 
other kids, who had their own cliques and 
cars and things. I thought I was being 
snubbed. When I talked about it at home, 
they didn't seem to care. Since I quit, when 
I've had a job, its been mostly as a waitress, 
hotel maid or baby sitter. But now I'd like 
a real steady job, like working for the gov- 
ernment. I was told that I need a high 
school diploma or have to take an equiva- 
lency examination. Not having a diploma 
has been my big problem. I was told I’d be 
sorry I quit. Well, Iam.” 

Not surprisingly, a vast number of drop- 
outs wind up on relief rolls. In Cook County, 
III., 85 percent of those receiving welfare aid 
never finished high school. Studies indicate 
the figure elsewhere runs as high as 90 per- 
cent. Dropouts also make up a large per- 
centage of the 250,000 women who bear il- 
legitimate children every year—90,000 of 
whom are and 6,000 of whom are 
under 15. This is partly because many 


to school after the baby is born. This is 
especially shortsighted, because the girl may 
now need education more than ever in order 
to earn a living for herself and the baby. 
Why do most girls quit school? 
By far the largest number claim they 
drop out to marry or because they wish to 
According to one estimate, about 
200,000 girls aged 15 to 17 each year forsake 
the road to learning for the bridal path. 
Sadly, these marriages turn out much less 
successfully than others. One study shows 
that dropouts tend to marry dropouts, thus 
perpetuating the breed. And when they do 
not marry dropouts the results may be worse. 
One expert cites the case of Alice who, when 
Fred finished high school, quit to marry him. 
For a time they were happy. But Fred, an 
alert and ambitious young man who realized 
that he needed more education, enrolled for 
night courses. Often his college friends 
gathered at his home. Alice, good wife that 
she tried to be, quietly filled the coffee cups 
and listened to them talk about things she 
did not understand. She felt left out. As 
the time went on, a gap developed between 
Alice and her husband. They seemed to 
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have less and less to say to each other. The 
final result was heartbreak for Alice and 
divorce. 

A second big reason why girls quit school 
is rebellion against their parents. An inten- 
sive Chicago study of intellectually capable 
dropouts, directed by Dr. Solomon Lichter, 
found that, “The majority of girls were re- 
belling and acting out hostilities against 
problems at home not only in school but in 
other social areas of their lives. They be- 
came aggressive and defiant in the face of 
any authority. Truancy, one of the ways 
they expressed their rebellion, was a fre- 
quent problem and often came as a complete 
surprise to their parents.” 

Many girls, the study said, find their par- 
ents rigid, dictatorial, tyrannical and com- 
pulsive. They strike back against parental 
nagging and pushing by making the school 
the battleground. 

A third important reason why girls (as 
well as boys) drop out is what Dr. Schreiber 
terms “adverse school experience.” This in- 
cludes failing grades, getting behind and feel- 
ing discouraged, dissatisfaction with the 
school program—especially the lack of de- 
sired vocational training—moving from one 
school to another, rejection by classmates or 
the school staff and, of course, reading re- 
tardation. 

TEACHER ATTITUDE 

Some teachers give up too easily on the po- 
tential dropout. Dr. K. B. Hoyt of Iowa 
State University, president of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, de- 
plores this attitude as one of “teach the best 
and shoot the rest.” 

What is being done to help girl dropouts? 

A dramatic effort now is being made by 
Uncle Sam through the Job Corps, in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, an arm of 
the Johnson administration’s war on pov- 
erty. It is now operating five residential 

centers for about 1,500 girls in 
Cleveland; Charleston, W. Va.; Los Angeles; 
Omaha; and St. Petersburg. Officials hope 
to have 14 centers accommodating 5,000 girls 
at this year’s end and to reach 100,000 next 
year. The aim is to make these girls useful, 
responsible citizens. 

At the centers girl dropouts receive guid- 
ance, academic and vocational training in- 
cluding basic instruction in reading, speech, 
and mathematics. They are taught business 
and clerical skills and child and home care, 

Dr. Bennetta B. Washington, director of 
the training centers, a former Washington, 
D.C., high school principal who was nation- 
ally acclaimed for helping hundreds of young 
people stay in school, told Parade: “These 
girl dropouts do not know who they are, 
what they can be or what they want to be. 
They are afraid, but they do not know of 
what. They are angry, but they do not know 
at whom. They are rejected and they do 
not know why. All they want is to be some- 
body.” 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, operated 
by the Department of Labor, also has 
battling the problem. It trains dropouts in 
their home areas and helps them find jobs 
where they work 30 hours a week at $1.25 an 
hour while attending school at night. The 


‘Corps also enables potential dropouts to 


work part time while attending school. Jobs 
include nurses aids, assistant librarians, hos- 
pital helpers, teachers’ aids, park workers, 
and playground attendants. 

Alert schools also are launching work- 
study programs, or stepping up those that 
already exist. New York State now has a 
lively School To Employment 
(STEP) where potential dropout students at- 
tend school in the morning and work in the 


tems, including Toledo; Seattle; Philadel- 
phia; Portland. Oreg.; Washington, D.C.; and 
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San Francisco have their programs to help 
unwed mothers continue their educations 
and receive child care and family living in- 
struction. 

Recalling how successful women were in 
traditionally male jobs during World War I. 
Dr. Schreiber suggests opening industrial arts 
shop classes to girls In junior high. “Most 
work experience programs have been initi- 
ated and developed specifically for boys,” he 
points out. “It is disappointing to find 
hardly any developed particularly for giris." 

Indeed, infinitely more needs to be done by 
parents, schools, employers, unions, civic, 
trade, and religious organizations, if the 
tragedy of America’s girl dropouts is to be 
averted. We must try harder to break this 
vicious cycle of human waste where the girl 
dropout becomes the frustrated woman—and 
the next generation pays the price. 

And we must overcome the attitude that 
education of girls ls unimportant. For, as 
Mrs. Lyndon Johnson has said, “When you 
teach a man, you teach an individual. But 
When you teach a woman, you teach a 
family.” 


Ontsiders in Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


or 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. 


Mr. 
Speaker, in observing the activities of 
the so-called civil rights groups in the 
South over the past several years, I have 
noticed along with most every responsible 
resident in the South, that these activi- 
ties generally are not initiated by resi- 
dents of the South, but by people from 
outside the South dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of racial unrest. 

In the September 9, 1965, issue of the 
Neshoba Democrat, Philadelphia, Miss., 
there appeared a copy of a letter from 
an unsigned author pointing out that 
while one State representative was in 
Mississippi causing trouble, he was avoid- 
ing important legislative business in his 
home State. 

I particularly call to the attention of 
my colleagues, the fourth paragraph of 
the letter which points out that even 
though this dedicated civil rights worker 
could travel over 1,000 miles to get ar- 
rested in Mississippi, he could not even 
travel 98 miles from the State capitol to 
participate in a full-scale race riot in his 
own home city. 

The article follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS Crrmrn Gives His OPINION 
Or ARRESTED LAWMAKER 

(Norz-—The following letter is self-ex- 
planatory. It was received by Deputy Sheriff 
Cecil Price this week, following the arrest, 
bathing, and jailing of a Massachusetts State 
representative here last week.) 

Dear SHERIY Price: This letter will not be 
signed as I am a Massachusetts State em- 
ployee and it could cost me my job. I know 
you will understand why I am not signing 
it for that reason. 

The enclosed copy of a Boston newspaper 
deals with the arrest of one State Repre- 
sentative Vignault who was in _your com- 
munity this past week. 

Let me tell you about him. He is a first- 
class nut. He has a station wagon that he 
parks in the lot at the rear of the statehouse 
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in Boston and he sleeps in it right there in 
the lot. 

During the time he was in your commu- 
nity, the Massachusetts Legislature had sey- 
eral important tax matters before it. These 
were in regard to imposing new taxes and 
this Is a rather important subject to all the 
working people of this State and yet this 
representative, who was elected and paid by 
the people of this State to attend to their 
business, found time to travel 1,000 miles 
away to stick his nose into something that 
was no concern of his for if he had wanted 
to take part in so-called civil rights demon- 
strations there was one in his own home 
city of Springfield last Sunday. However, 
he cutely decided to stay in Boston, 98 miles 
away, that Sunday and was actually seen 
inside the statehouse so that he was going 
to be certain no one could locate him and 
ask him to participate in that march. 

As for the important tax matters in the 
statehouse, he missed every single rolicall 
on that question and the people in his dis- 
trict are not too happy about that for they 
are also aware of his trip down to Philadel- 


tality against members of his own city’s po- 
lice force who were called in to break up a 
noisy gathering of Negroes near a local night- 
club. The people of Springfield, Mass., have 
a mayor named Ryan and he told the so- 
called civil rights people off in no uncertain 
terms and told them there would be law and 
order despite what they thought. 

As for Vignault, his trip to your commun- 
ity will cost him something in the next elec- 
tion for there are already plans to line up an 
opponent against him and these newspaper 
articles will not help him get elected in 
Springfield where the people are not too 
happy over developments there. 

PS.—Everyone in the statehouse roared 


any 
his salt could get a job in 5 minutes? Just 


Boulder Better Place To Live Because of 
Dwain Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, as this 
Congress continues to work on the proc- 
ess of trying to make America’s out- 
doors a continually more beautiful thing 
it is good to be reminded that such legis- 
lation must depend upon skilled Ameri- 
cans and artisans to be meaningful and 
permanent. 

In Boulder County, Colo., we are for- 
tunate to have such a person, Mr. Dwain 
Miller, who last week was presented the 
Everly Medal of the American Institute 
of Park Executives, by the First Lady, 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson. 

By unanimous consent I include at this 
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point the editorial on this event from the 
Boulder Daily Camera of Thursday, Sep- 
tember 23, 1965: 

MILLER Is OUTSTANDING IN His FIELD 

Dwain Miller, hard-working Boulder parks 
and recreation director, has earned honor for 
himself and the community. This week at 
Milwaukee the First Lady of the land, Mrs. 
Lyndon B. Johnson, presented Mr. Miller 
the Everly Medal of the American Institute 
of Park Executives. 

The citation reads in part: “Dwain Miller 
exemplifies the caliber of professional re- 
quired to meet the challenge of the future. 
His record at Boulder, Colo., illustrates his 
adeptness and ability to create the vibrant, 
meaningful program for parks and recrea- 
tion. Confronted with staggering problems 
in consolidating two departments when as- 

his present position in 1961, he has 
welded the two into one cohesive unit and 
has made giant strides in park development, 
maintenance, and recreation programs.” 

To Boulderites this means development of 
new parks, including Scott Carpenter Park 
with its fine pool, and improve- 
ment of existing facilities, such as the expan- 
sion of the north Boulder tennis courts, the 
excellent improvements at North Boulder 
Park, revamping and improving the old 
swimming pool at 21st and Spruce, to name a 
few. 

Boulder’s vast 5,000-acre mountain parks 
system has been an added challenge. Under 
Mr. Miller’s administration new picnic and 
recreation areas have been d 


dral Park has been established on the Kossler 
Lake Road. 
Recreation activities have seen excellent 
and improvement, giving wide op- 
portunities for wholesome, constructive rec- 


One of the most outstanding programs 
ated by Mr. Miller's department is the 
junior ranger work and recreation force, in 
which boys are given summer jobs making 
improvements in parks. Mrs. Johnson had a 
special word of praise for such programs in 
her speech at Milwaukee. 


easy task to keep up with expanding 
and recreation needs. But Mr. 
hard worker and able planner. 
a knack for getting cooperation, wi 
which he would have made little progress. 
This knack makes up most of the difference 
between an effective leader and a mere of- 
ficeholder. 

Boulder is fortunate to have a man of Mr. 
Miner's caliber in so difficult a job. 


House Resolution 560 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, passage of 
House Resolution 560, which deals with 
the right of one Western Hemisphere 
nation to intervene in another hemis- 
phere nation where there is a Commu- 
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nist threat, has drawn predictable criti- 
cism from Latin America—in the press, 
in government circles and among the 
people. 

The State Department certainly was 
aware that the resolution would come 
under fire in Latin America, but it de- 
clined to make its feelings known clearly 
to Members of Congress. 

What the State Department may not 
have anticipated was the steady criticism 
that the resolution would face in this 
country. And in this respect, I find my- 
self on the side of some of the most dis- 
tinguished newspapers in the Nation— 
the New York Times, the Baltimore Sun, 
the Christian Science Monitor, the Wash- 
ington Post, and the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. 

Since many of my colleagues may not 
have known about the Times editorial 
because of the New York newspaper 
strike, I would like to bring it to their 
attention. 

The editorial, which was read over 
WRC-TV here last Sunday on “The New 
York Times of the Air,” follows: 

TURNING THE Clock Back 
The House of Representatives has passed a 
resolution in favor of unilateral intervention 
fn Latin America that can only harm this 
Nation's diplomatic efforts and provide help- 
ful propaganda for its enemies. It was the 
worst day's work the House has done in a 
long time. 
The resolution provides that if any coun- 
try in the Western Hemisphere decides that 
there is even a threat of subversive domina- 
tion in any other hemispheric country, then 
it can “take steps to forestall or combat” it, 
These steps, according to the resolution, may 
specifically include “resort to armed force." 
There was a time when this declaration 
would have sounded perfectly normal. That 
was the period earlier in this century when 
American Presidents almost routinely dis- 
Patched the marines to Caribbean and Cen- 
tral American countries to protect. private 
investments, collect debts, punish bandits, 
and maintain order. But this country's ex- 
perience with that hit-or-miss kind of 
imperialism proved that it created more 
problems than it solved, no matter how 
enlightened the objectives—and they weren't 
always so enlightened. : 
A generation ago, there began the effort— 
continued under administrations of both 
parties—to disengage the United States from 
these entanglements and to liquidate their 
bad effects. One of the principal aims of 
this country's diplomacy in Latin America 
has been to convert the Monroe Doctrine 
into a multilateral commitment and to 
develop hemispheric institutions to cope 
with military defense and Communist sub- 
version. 
The sudden intervention in the Dominican 
Republic last spring was a serious mistake 
because among other things, it undid so 
much of the mutual confidence this country 
has spent decades trying to establish. The 
House resolution is not only a gratuitous 
endorsement of this mistake but it will make 
it more difficult than ever to correct it. 
Worst of all, it puts the House on record as 
approving the immoral and illegal position 
that this country, whenever it sees fit, is 
free to violate its treaty obligations to other 
hemispheric countries—obligations which 
require prior consultation and provide for 
joint action. The Congresses of both Colom- 
bia and of Peru have already passed resolu- 
tions denouncing the House action. 
Tue declaration has no binding effect and 

is expected to disappear quietly on the Sen- 
ate side; but the harm has been done, and at 
considerable expense to the national interest. 
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Equity Into Bank Holding Company 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House of Representatives voted last 
week to exclude exemptions under the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, it 
brought all banks and companies under 
one roof, providing equity under the law. 

The legislation, H.R. 7371, as amended, 
now goes to the Senate, where Senator 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia, chair- 
man of the powerful Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, has announced he will 
have hearings on the bill early in 1966. 
Senator ROBERTSON has introduced in the 
Senate a similar bill to the amendment 
which was added to the House bill on the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, 
which excludes all exemptions, and which 
has the support of the Federal Reserve 


I am confident this legislation will be 
enacted into law in the 2d session of the 
89th Congress, and I plan to vigorously 
support it. The principle of the Bank 
Holding Company Act—that banks 
should not have the ability to ball out 
their nonbanking interests at the ex- 
pense of bank depositors—will be up- 
held with this broadened version of the 
act. 

I enclose an editorial from the Miami 
Herald of September 25, 1965, which 
stresses the need for equity in the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956: 

From the Miami Herald, Miami, Fla., 

Sept. 5, 1965] 
BANKED INTO THE SIDE POCKET 


Sauce brewed for the goose was ladled 
also on the gander by a House vote in Wash- 
ington this week. 

Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, Democrat, 
of Texas, was pushing a bill which would 
compel the Alfred I. du Pont estate of Jack- 
sonville either to get out of the banking 
business or get rid of its other holdings such 
as the Florida East Coast Railway, the St. 
Joe Paper Co., and extensive real estate. 

Because it is a testamentary trust, the 
Du Pont estate is exempt from the Federal 
Bank Holding Company Act. This laws says, 
in effect, that you can't own banks and non- 
banking interests at the same time. Other 
exemptions apply to labor unions, churches, 
charitable organizations, and nonbanking 
companies controlling only one bank. 

Opponents of Representative PaTman's 
bill contended it was aimed only at the Du 
Pont estate, which is run mainly by Ed 
Balt. They charged that the measure was 
inspired largely by organized labor because 
of the FEC strike. 

Representative CHARLES BENNETT, of Jack- 
sonville, won approval of an amendment 
which would abolish all exemptions under 
the Bank Holding Company Act, as requested 
repeatedly—in vain—by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Representative BENNETT said orga- 
nized labor was against his amendment be- 
cause it would remove the exemption which 
lets unions own banks. 

The Congressman from Jacksonville said 
he believed the Du Pont bill alone would 
die in the Senate. Other observers think 
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his amendment guarantees Senate disap- 
proval or inaction, 

Nonetheless, Mr. Bennett's amendment 
injected equity into a bill which otherwise 
would have been punitive legislation against 
the Florida Du Pont estate. As passed by 
the House, the measure deserves favorable 
consideration by the Senate. 


Federal Business and Equal Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Record I include the fol- 
lowing excellent article by David Law- 
rence from the Washington Evening 
Star of September 27. Mr. Lawrence 
warns of the inherent dangers in the 
procedures to be followed by the admin- 
istration in forcing all businesses doing 
business with the Government to con- 
form to Federal standards in their hir- 
ing practices. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL BUSINESS AND EQUAL RICHTS 
(By David Lawrence) 


President Johnson has just approved a 
plan to put into effect a system whereby 
each department in the Federal Government 
is, in effect, to judge for itself how to punish 
racial discrimination. In the award of Fed- 
eral contracts, the authority to be vested in 
the operating departments of the Govern- 
ment in dealing with problems of discrimi- 
nation is so broad that there are virtually 
no guidelines except individual discretion. 

It would be possible, for instance, to use 
this power to demand of private businesses 
and their subcontractors that, before being 
awarded a Government contract, an “equal 
rights“ doctrine should be applied so as to 
require employment of 50 percent whites 
and 50 percent nonwhites. 

While the objective in attempting to re- 
move racial discrimination is a worthy one, 
the method to be used can do more harm 
than good. To abolish the interdepart- 
mental agencies, as the President plans to 
do, is a step in the wrong direction. Instead 
of concentrating responsibility, it tends to 
diffuse responsibility. 

Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY'S memo- 
randum, as approved and issued by the White 
House, reads in part as follows: 

“Every employee responsible for the ad- 
ministration of our vast education programs 
must recognize that he is also responsible 
for enforcement of equal opportunity and 
nondiscrimination. 

“Every individual responsible for the ad- 
ministration of our labor must 
recognize that he is also responsible for com- 
pliance with our civil rights laws as they 
affect his programs. 

“Every person who contracts on behalf 
of the Government with private parties must 
recognize that he is responsible for non- 
discrimination in Government contracts. 

“Every individual who hires any Federal 
employee must recognize that he is responsi- 
ble for equal opportunity for all Americans 
to serve in the Federal Government. 

“In short, I believe the time has now 
come when operating functions can and 
should be performed by departments and 
agencies with clearly defined responsibility 
for the basic program, and that interagency 
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committees and other interagency arrange- 
ments would now only diffuse responsibility.” 

Federal officials hitherto have had lee- 
way in awarding contracts when strictly 
economic or business factors were involved 
that were related to the kind of service or 
products the Government could expect for 
its money. But now for the first time a 
sociological or political factor has been in- 
troduced. 

What, for instance, are the “standards,” 
if any, which will be prescribed for the guid- 
ance of individual officials in the operating 
departments, and what happens if they use 
bad judgment? 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
in an 8-to-1 decision has ruled that Con- 
gress cannot delegate broad legislative power 
to executive agencies or departments or 
commissions, but that if any delegation is 
authorized the legislative standards must be 
spelled out explicitly in the law itself. 

In the present instance, who is to deter- 
mine whether the company that employs a 
small percentage of nonwhite employees has 
made a conscientious effort to find qualified 
workers in that category? 

Will the businessman be allowed to go to 
court to prove his case? 

Will he be permitted to have counsel to 
cross-examine Government officials who ac- 
cuse him of discrimination? 

Wil there be, in other words, due process 
of law” applied to checkmate any arbitrary 
action? 

All this points up the problem before Con- 
gress which at its next session will receive 
the President’s new pian of reorganization. 

There is nothing in the Constitution or in 


nature and withhold Government contracts 
at will for reasons not in any way related to 
the quality of the good or services to be pur- 
chased by the Government. 

To do so without specific authorization 
written into law by Congress means that 
political favoritism in the award of Govern- 
ment contracts will, in effect, have been sanc- 
tioned. 


Congress Power on the Decline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that many of my colleagues have been 
concerned with the decline of the power 
of Congress and the ascendency of the 
Chief Executive as well as the Supreme 
Court. The American Enterprise Insti- 
tute for Public Policy Research—a non- 
profit educational institution—has com- 
pleted a study of this situation. The 
attached editorial from the Champaign- 
Urbana News-Gazette of Friday, Septem- 
ber 24, 1965, is herewith appended and 
gives in summary the results of that 
study for the information of all of us in 
the House: 

Concress’ POWER ON THE DECLINE 

Give a man a specific assignment and 
practically unlimited resources to accomplish 
it, and then turn him loose with few restric- 
tions, and he wouldn't be human if he didn’t 
stray from his allotted task into areas of 
more power and personal satisfaction. 

In essence, this is the warning given about 
the office of the Presidency by the American 
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Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Re- 
search. The nonprofit educational institu- 
tion has completed a study of the present 
role of Congress with the conclusion that 
the public is creating “a veritable threat of 
dictatorship” by placing both the office and 
the person of the President on an exalted 
pedestal. 

Seldom if ever in the history of the Re- 
public has congressional influence in Gov- 
ernment been at such a low ebb. While the 
executive branch has assumed many of the 
prerogatives once held by Congress, it must 
also be noted that the third branch of the 
Federal system, the Supreme Court, has gone 
far afield from the interpretive role it was 
expected to play by framers of the Constitu- 
tion. 

As the branch closest to the grassroots 
of American politics, Congress is the es- 
sential ingredient in a representative gov- 
ernment. Only two men in the sprawling 
executive bureaucracy are put in office by the 
voters, and not that much of the judicial 
branch. 


The task force of U.S. scholars which ex- 
amined the modern Congress and did not 
like what it saw has made some recommen- 
dations to bring congressional power back 
into balance, including resident agents of 
Congress throughout the land to insure that 

directives are enforced and 


task, but the powers to declare war and 
exert independent Judgment on the Federal 
budget are two which have been seriously 
eroded. 

This shows no willingness to be- 
gin reversing the course of congressional 
demise, but perhaps the next one will. 


Missouri River Dams Set Records 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
with the emphasis today on the efficient 
use and conservation of water, I would 
like to point out some of the great for- 
ward strides made along these lines in the 
Midwestern States. 

There are times when our problems in 
the Midwest have centered around too 
much rather than too little water in the 
wrong places. Generally this area has 
long suffered from a shortage of this 
most precious resource during the larger 
portion of each year just at a time when 
we are in the greatest need of it. 

To inform my colleagues of the out- 
standing success and the dual value of 
our six dams and hydroelectric plants on 
the Missouri River which provide for 
both flood control and water conserva- 
tion, I would like to introduce this recent 
article from the Des Moines Register into 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Aug. 30, 1965] 
Missouri River Dams SET RECORDS 

Omana, Nesr—With the six big upstream 
dams and hydroelectric plants on the Mis- 
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souri River in record operation, numerous 
goals of efficient water use and conservation 
are now achieved. 

Sponsors of rural electrification projects 
and downstream barge interests carried on a 
quarrel for several years over water releases 
from the dams. Barge interests wanted 
more water for longer navigation seasons, 
Power interests wanted top priorities for 
hydroelectric operations. 

Today there appears to be enough water 
for everybody on the river. The best July 
ever experienced by the Corps of Engineers“ 


age incrase for the month of July of 2,854,000 
acre-feet of water. 

Maj. Gen. George H. Walker, Missouri Riv- 
er division engineer, said the storage in the 
six reservoirs now exceeds 57,141,000 acre- 
feet—enough to place 1.6 feet of water over 
the entire State of Iowa. This is more than 
a 2-year average flow of the Missouri River. 

Generators at the main stem projects are 


kilowatt-hours, up 15 percent from the pre- 
vious record of 711 million set in June and 
up 44 percent since July 1964. 

A new daily generation record was set July 
22 when 30,193,000 kilowatt-hours were pro- 
duced. This is approximately the same 
amount of electricity used in one day in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. 

As a result of the large storage gain accu- 


1,331,752 tons so far this 
same as that for 1964 
the full year may be 


7 


probably would have failed, Army Engineers 
reported. 


The Dickey-Lincoln Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial in regard to the Dickey- 
Lincoln School hydroelectric power proj- 
ect appeared in the largest newspaper in 
my district, the Portland Press Herald, 
on September 25. 

I hope Members will take the time to 
read it: 

Dickey, DESERTED AND DECAPITATED, May STILL 
BE RESTORED TO HEALTH 

Mark Twain once wrote, in “Pudd'nhead 
Wilson's Calendar,” that “the reports of my 
death are greatly exaggerated,” and the same 
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might well be applied to the northern Maine 
power project succinctly known as Dickey. 

Literal acceptance of what happened in the 
House of Representatives on Wednesday is 
convincing evidence that Dickey is dead 
dead as the fabled dodo—deserted by those 
that should be its friends, stabbed, beaten, 
stomped on and mutilated by its enemies, 
and left, one might say, weltering in its own 
gore on the floor of the Chamber. 

Yet while the obsequies and eulogies are 
premature, to one versed in the operation of 
the Capitol Hill system, it may be useful to 
examine the identity of Dickey's foes, the 
reasons for their hysterical animosity, and 
the contradictory nature of the hostile 
alliance that forced 207 Members of the 
House, on Wednesday, to single out 1 among 
144 items in the biennial public works bill 
for decapitation. 

The brunt of the campaign was carried 
by the private power lobby, which is deter- 
mined not to allow a public power project to 
be bult in the U.S. Northeast, if it can be 
prevented. This is normal and traditional 
but this time the power lobby was joined 
by the coal miners union, so we had a situa- 
tion in which the power industry snuggled 
into bed with the very labor union whose 
influence is retaining residual oll quotas 
which the Central Maine Power Co. and the 
New England Council—another Dickey foe— 
charge are an unfair tax against electricity 
and other consumers in New England, 

When this cabal was formed, logic fied out 
the window, and eventually Dickey was meat- 
axed in the House. But it may be well to 
keep in mind what Mark Twain once wrote. 


In the Best Tradition of Cycling: Made 
in Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, long be- 
fore the day that a proposal was made 
to “Daisy” to ride through life on a 
“bicycle built for two,” the Columbia 
Manufacturing Co. was building bicycles 


Today, Columbia, the oldest bicycle 
manufacturer in the United States, is 
under the vigorous direction of a group 
of young men headed by Norman A. 
Clarke, the president of the company. 
In a few short years, the dynamism of 
these men 2 transferred to the 
0 company; production 
is the greatest it has ever been in the 
ost 100-year reper of the company 
spirit which is often 
the mark of success for „ 
ing concerns, the operations of the long- 
fade "ie e . 

e e manufac 
reife of school 
The story of Columbia Manuf; 
Co. is one of which anyone would be 
proud, but there is even more to it than 
this. Despite all of their 20th cen- 
ideas and their application of 
modern techniques to the company 
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operations to insure maximum quality, 
efficiency, and productivity, these able 
young men have not forsaken the herit- 
age which has come down to them from 
those early days in Boston. President 
Clarke expresses it quite matter of factly: 

Despite numerous offers of financial as- 
sistance and offers to move to other States, 
as many of our competitors have done, we 
decided to remain in Westfield and continue 
as an important factor in the community and 
the State. 


Everyone in Massachusetts and 
especially myself and the people of the 
First Congressional District are gratified 
by this action. Mr. Clarke and all of the 
people of the Columbia Manufacturing 
Co. are assets to Westfield and to 
Massachusetts. I am proud to count 
them among my constituents and look 
forward to their continued contributions 
to the community, the district, and the 
Commonwealth in the tradition which 
they have established over the years. 

The August 1965, volume of Industry 
magazine contained an article on this 
progressive manufacturing organization. 
I commend it to my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives as a testi- 
monial to the fact that enterprise and 
initiative, without the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple or heritage, are very much alive in 
Massachusetts today: 

WESTFIELD Frm Now a Mayor Facror In Two 
RAPIDLY GROWING ĪNDUSTRIES— OLDEST U.S. 
BICYCLE MANUFACTURER ALSO PRODUCES 
SCHOOL FURNTTURE 


Columbia Manufacturing Co., Inc, of 
Westfield, a leading name in bicycle manu- 
facturing since 1877, is diversifying its op- 
erations into the promising school furniture 
field at the same time the bicycle business Is 
booming. 

Columbia shipped 50,000 bicycles in June, 
by far the best month tn the company’s his- 
tory, but the management of the Westfield 
firm continues to give more and more atten- 
tion to developing and promoting its line of 
tubular furniture which will account for 
about 15 percent of Columbia's sales volume 
this year. 

LOGICAL PRODUCT ADDITION 


President Norman A. Clarke is enthusiastic 
about Columbia's growth prospects. “We are 
in two rapidly growing industries and have 
become a major factor in both,” he said. 

Columbia’s entry into the school furniture 
field has resulted in a close relationship be- 
tween the Westfield company and the C. F, 
Church Division of American Standard Carp. 
in Monson. Church, best known for the 
manufacture of tollet seats, supplies all of 
the seats, backs, and desk tops for Colum- 
bin's tubular furniture. 

Productions of school furniture began at 
Columbia on a small scale in 1953. The new 
line was a logical product ‘addition, Clarke 
said, because of Columbia's extensive facili- 
ties for making fabricating and plating steel 
tubing used in manufacturing bicycles. 

The furniture ts sold through distributors, 
primarily in the Northeast. New territories 
are being added gradually in other parts of 
tho Nation. 

GROWING INTEREST IN CYCLING 


While the bicycle is no longer Columbia's 
only product, it will always be its main busi- 
ness. Columbia, the oldest manufacturer of 
bicycles in the United States, is in an excel- 
lent position to capture an even greater share 
of a growing market. The Athletic Institute 
reports that cycling, with 55 million partici- 
pants, is the Nation's second leading partici- 
pant sport. 

More leisure time and a variety of factors 
accounts for the growing interest in cycling. 
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One of the country's most prominent cardi- 
ologists, Dr. Paul Dudley White of Boston, is 
also one of cycling’s most avid advocates. He 
was instrumental in making cycling an im- 
portant part of the Federal physical fitness 
program inaugurated during the administra- 
tion of former President Eisenhower. Dr. 
White has led many of the industry's promo- 
tional events, stressing cycling as a life- 
saving exercise for all ages. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall, 
with the backing of President Johnson, has 
proposed Feders] aid for the development of 
cycling paths and other -facilities by the 
States and local communities. He also wants 
similar facilities.in the national parks, 

Other industry promotions, such as Ameri- 
can Bicycle Month, plus new interest shown 
in collegiate and other amateur bike racing, 
has drawn more attention to cycling. 

Clarke estimates that by just holding its 
own percentage of the bicycle market, Co- 
lumbia is assured of tremendous growth. 
“We are laying plans now for facilities and 
equipment to produce 65,000 to 70,000 bikes 
per month,” he said. 

SOLUTION TO IMPORT PROBLEMS 


Columbia's sales this year are expected to 
be about. double the volume ef 1960 when 
the present ownership. took over the com- 
pany. Industry sales of 5 million bikes have 
been forecast for this year; by 1970 they are 
expected to reach 8 million. 

Although imports represent a smaller per- 
centage of total industry sales, Clarke says 
that they still present an extreme competi- 
tive force, requiring heavy production vol- 
ume by U.S. manufacturers to make a profit. 

About 1 million bikes will be imported 
this year, down from 1.3 million last year. 
The imports will come in from 17 different 
countries where pricing policies and restric- 
tions prevent U.S. manufacturers from 
entering those markets on a profitable basis. 

One way Columbia has found to fight for- 
eign competition is to import component 
parts which it formerly purchased in the 
U.S. market. Clarke said the Westfield com- 
pany buys tires, coaster brakes, three-speed 
gear mechanisms, chains, lamps, spokes, and 
saddles in the world market. 

The duty on finished bikes was cut from 
30 to 7.5 percent in 1949, favoring foreign 
bike producers. In one of the few success- 
ful escape clause proceedings before the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, the duty was raised in 
1955, providing some help to domestic man- 
ufacturers. 

But the duty on bike parts was never 
ch: from the 30 percent. Even with 
this high duty, Clarke says many foreign 
parta of high quality are substantially 
cheaper to buy than equivalent parts made 
in the United States. He said Columbia will 
buy $3 million worth of parts this year from 
Japan, East Germany, France, England, and 
Sweden. 

Clarke said that Columbia never buys. for- 
eign parts until a company official has in- 
vestigated the company thoroughly to 
determine its reputation and the quality of 
its products. 

HEAVY PAYER OF DUTIES 

By stepping up its import activity, Colum- 
bia discovered that a port of Springfield 
existed. The port actually consists of a cou- 
ple of men sitting In an office in the Federal 
building, but it is there to serve western 
Massachusetts business. 

“We have become the largest payer of duty 
in western Massachusetts,” Clarke said. The 
imported bike parts are landed at the Port 
of Boston and transported by truck to the 
Westfield plant. 

PROGRESS BEING MADE 


Columbia was founded as the Pope Manu- 
facturing Co. in 1877 in Boston by Albert 
A. Pope, an officer during the Civil War. 
He moved the company to Hartford, Conn., 
in 1878. In 1899 Pope acquired the former 
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Lozier automobile plant in Westfleld and 
it has served as the site for the production 
of Columbia Bikes ever since. 

The company became a subsidiary of the 
Torrington Co. of Torrington, Conn., in 1933. 
Torrington sold the company to a group 
headed by Clarke in 1960. Other principals 
in the purchasing group included Sterling 
A. Orr, who operates a Cadillac agency in 
Springfield, and Elbridge Rathbone, owner of 
E. Rathbone Corp. of Palmer’ 

“There were a lot of skeptics when we 
bought the company,” Clarke sald, “Many 
bike manufacturers were convinced that 
Massachusetts was not an economical place 
to do business. We still have a ways to 
go. Profits are not up as much as we would 
like, but we are making progress.” 

VISUALIZE NEW PLANT 


He said that company officials are dream- 
ing of the day when it can break ground for 
a new plant on a site it already owns in 
Westfield. “Despite numerous offers of fi- 
nancial assistance and offers to move to other 
States, as many of our competitors have 
done, we decided to remain in Westfield and 
continue as an important factor in the com- 
munity and the State,” Clarke said. 

The present plant consists of 243,000 square 
feet of manufacturing and stornge space 
and is equipped with the latest developments 
of the automotive and related industries, in- 
cluding a silver-braze frame shop, automatic 
dip-brazing facilities, mechanized wheel 
room, a large automatic plating shop, con- 
veyorized assembly line, a unique paint spray 
system, and automatic cartoning equipment. 

Employment at Columbia is in the 400 
to 500 range although it reaches 800 at peak 
periods. 

PIONEERS NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

Columbia has been able to maintain its 
position as a leader in the industry by 
pioneering new developments and introduc- 
ing innovations. “Our company does more 
in the tooling and designing of new models 
than any other U.S. manufacturer,” Clarke 
said. “This is a style conscious industry, so 
we've tried to keep ahead of our competitors 
in this field.” 

Columbia's lines of bikes is divided into 
three major groups—the middleweight, the 
standard bike for young riders; the light- 
weight, which has a small diameter, high- 
pressure tire and is the type preferred by 
older youth and the adult market; and the 
novelty bike exemplified by the Playboy sport 
bike with low wheels, high handlebars and 
long banana saddle. 

The company also makes cycle exercisers 
and is bringing back the unicycle, long used 
by circus performers, in a promotion com- 
pany officials hope will sweep the country as 
a new fad. 

Columbia's production and sales will reach 
new all-time highs this year, signifying that 
the company is embarking on the greatest 
period of growth in its history. 

As long as the American public keeps ped- 
dling bicycles and the growth of the coun- 
try’s school population continues, Colum- 
bia appears destined to play increasingly 
important roles in both fields. 


Traer, Iowa, Couple Active in Soil and 
Water Conservation i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BERT BANDSTRA 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, soil 
and water conservation has contributed 
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much to American agriculture, but these 
gains would have been impossible with- 
out the enthusiasm and dedication of 
people on the local level. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues an ar- 
ticle on Mr. and Mrs. Harold Higgins of 
Traer, Iowa, which appeared in the Des 
Moines Register of September 27, 1965. 

Last week, Mr. Higgins was elected 
president of the Iowa Association of Soil 
Conservation District Commissioners 
and his wife was selected president of the 
association's women’s auxiliary. 

Mr. Higgins’ comments on the value of 
soil and water conservation are well 
worth reading and, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I hereby include the article: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 

Sept. 27, 1965] 
Busy Trarr COUPLE 
(By Don Muhm) 

Trare, Iowa—lIt is going to be a busy year 
for Mr. and Mrs. Harold Higgins, Traer farm 
couple recently elected to State offices in the 
soll conservation field. 

Higgins, 59, was elected secretary of the 
Iowa Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Commissioners. 

Mrs. Higgins was elected president of the 
women’s auxiliary of the same soi] conserva- 
tion organization. 

BOTH ACTIVE 

Mr. and Mrs, Higgins have been active in 
the organization for several years. Higgins 
has served as a State director while his wife 
has been vice president of the women’s aux- 
Ulary for 2 years. 

Their election to higher offices occurred 
during the conference of the State associ- 
ation last week in Des Moines. 

For Higgins, who farms 680 acres in part- 
nership with his son, Robert, 33, soil conser- 
vation has a special meaning. 

He recalls that as a boy in Harrison 
County he helped his father set fence posts 
in gullies, hoping to halt the erosive forces 
of runoff water. 

“We tried a lot of different things to stop 
the soil erosion,” Higgins related. “But we 
didn't have too much luck. 

“I vowed then that if I ever farmed for 
myself, I would work to conserve the soil.” 

The problems of soil and water conserva- 
tion are different In Tama County for Hig- 
gins today, compared with the days when as 
a 10-year-old in Harrison County he watched 
nature rob the land of its topsoil and its 
fertility. 

SOIL PLAN 

Yet, the Higgins farm boasts 5 miles of 
terraces, 160 acres of stripcropping, and a 
3-acre farm pond. And, Higgins since 1948 
hes had, in effect, a soil conservation plan 
for his farm. 

For the last 8 years, the Traer farmer has 
served as a Tama County soil conservation 
district commissioner. This is an elective, 
nonsalaried post. And as a commissioner, he 
helps direct the installation of soil and water 
conservation practices by the U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service workers in that county. 

Mrs. Higgins, in her job as auxiliary vice 
president, has directed the annual statewide 
conservation speech contest. This is no 
small chore, since about 325 youths compete 
in the contest annually. 

But Mrs. Higgins feels such effort is well 
spent. 

“We recognize the value of having young 
people fully informed concerning the impor- 
tance of soil and water conservation,” he 
said. 

“If the younger generation is not con- 
vinced of the value of conservation, then the 
work of older people is wasted. We think 
that the conservation speech contest is a 
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good investment in what we hope will be a 
new generation of conservationists.” 
WATER RUNOFF 

Higgins feels that by contributing time 
and effort to the soil and water conservation 
movement, he may influence other farmers 
to take steps to halt costly, and damaging, 
water runoff and erosion. 

The Higgins family consists of the son- 
partner Robert, and two married daughters. 
They are Mrs. Gordon Mixdorf, of Cedar 
Rapids, and Mrs. Larry Mitchell, of Prince- 
ton. N.J. X 

There are some fringe benefits for the 
Traer couple in its work along soll conserva- 
tion Hnes. 

Earlier this year, Mr. and Mrs. Higgins at- 
tended the national soil conservation con- 
vention at Portiand, Oreg., and went from 
there on a holiday trip to Hawaii. 

In 1966, the national conservation meeting 
will be held in New Orleans, La. And, of 
course, the Higginses plan to be present. 


The Kansas City Star 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the October 1 issue of Time magazine 
there appears an article concerning one 
of the outstanding newspapers which 
serves my district. The Kansas City Star 
is certainly one of the Nation’s finest 
newspapers and as such it has served as 
a training ground for some of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding leaders as well as 
writers from Theodore Roosevelt to 
Ernest Hemingway. 

At this point in the Recor I insert the 
article from Time magazine: 

So many reporters have come and gone at 
the Kansas City Star that the paper's register 
of alumni has earned it a reputation as one 
of the top journalism schools in the United 
States. Last week 177 former IWATS (short 
for I worked at the Star) went back to Kan- 
sas City to pay tribute to their alma mater 
and its longtime editor, Roy A. Roberts, 77, 
who retired last January. The occasion was 
the 85th anniversary of the Star, but the 
star attraction was Roberts. Amid steaks, 
bloody marys, speeches, reminiscences, and a 
Sigma Delta Chi award to the Star, guests 
could hardly decide whether they were more 
surprised that their crusty old editor had 
slimmed from 300 pounds to 185 or that he 
had finally given up control of the Star. But 
on one thing they all agreed: the paper will 
never be quite the same without him. 

When Roy Roberts took over at the Star, it 


only stirred Nelson's crusading spirit, and he 
wasted no time getting his paper embroiled 
in fights for clean government, clean streets, 
and clean souls. Derided by Kansas City’s 
4 other papers, the Star overtook them 
all, and by World War I had a circulation of 
200,000. “Nelson could be mean as hell,” 
says Roberts, who suffered and learned under 
the founder for 7 years. “But he inspired 
loyalty. He loved s fight; and if there wasn't 
one going, he would go out and pick one.“ 
LOCAL KINGMAKER 

When he became editor, Roberts was just 

as belligerent. Considering the Star the “hair 
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shirt of the community,” he joined in the 
growing newspeper war on the corrupt Pen- 
dergast machine, and kept firing until Pen- 
dergast was destroyed. “I'd rather report 
than eat,” said the editor, who excelled at 


a kingmaker in the Republican Party, back- 
ing Dewey, Wilkie, and Ike; he also lent a 
helping hand to a local Democratic boy, 
Harry Dubbed “Mr. Kansas City.“ 
: Tu have the biggest damn 
funeral Kansas City has ever seen. They'll 
all come out to see their old master laid 
away.” 

In recent years, cataracts and ulcers have 
slowed Roy down. He neither eats nor re- 
ports as much as he used to, though he still 
smokes 15 coronas a day. In 1963 he be- 
came chairman of the board after he resigned 
as editor, and was by Richard B. 
Fowler, 63, a quiet, diffident man who is less 
interested in playing politics than in ad- 
“Nelson ran the 


Always an open-minded, liberal Republi- 
can paper, the Star boosted Alf Landon into 
national political prominence and gaye him 
a try at the Presidency. Last year the Star 

ported a Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent for the first time since Grover Cleve- 
land—not so much because it liked L.B.J. as 
because it disliked Goldwater even more. 
Since then, the Star has supported much of 
aa TOEO PEONO, JEON KAB AL MA ach 
to civil rights tegis- 
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eer 
CCC 
take the 


At home in 
Missouri, while it did not support Gov. War- 
ren Hearnes in his campaign, it has ap- 
plauded his accomplishments and his growth 


COSMIC UNCONCERN 

Famed for promoting only from within, the 
once inbred Star is now casting about for 
outside talent. It hired Music Critic John 
Haskins, who wrote for the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, to bolster its new, well-received 
arts and entertainment section, “Until re- 
cently,” says a staffer, they just wouldn't 
have done that. They'd have simply grabbed 
some gal on the staff, on the theory that 
pu probably know about music, and moved 

her in there.“ The remark was a bit of city 
room hyperbole; in fairness to the Star, the 
last music critic was a man. 

The Star is even having second thoughts 
about all those reporters leaving for other 
jobs, “Their attitude used to be one of cos- 
mic unconcern,” says a reporter who stayed 
on. “The idea was that if you'd even con- 
sider leaving the Star, they didn’t want you 
anyway.” Now the Star has raised salaries 
and approved a pension plan that calls for 
Mandatory retirement at 65, thus giving 
younger men a chance to get ahead. “We've 
finally got to the point,” says one encouraged 
youngster, “where you don’t have to wait 
until some guy dies for places to be opening 
up.” After all, if Roy Roberts can retire 
Peacefully, anyone can. 
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The Youthful Criminal as a Local Police 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 16, 1965, Deputy Chief 
John E. Winters, of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, Washington, D.C., 
spoke before the national convention of 
the Federal Bar Association in Chicago, 
Il., on a major domestic problem, juve- 
nile delinquency. 

This problem is the concern of every 
city, village, and hamlet in the United 
States. Chief Winters has presented 
four suggestions to reverse the crime and 
delinquency trend, which I believe de- 
serve thoughtful consideration by all of 
us. His remarks follow: 

Tur YOUTHFUL CRIMINAL as A LOCAL POLICE 
PROBLEM 


It appears that the commission of crime in 
this country has become s major domestic 
problem. This comes as no surprise to those 
of us in law enforcement. We have lived 
with crime and delinquency for many years. 
We have seen it flourish and increase stead- 
ily. We have seen the blood, the grief, and 
the emotional havoc wreaked upon its vic- 
tims. We have read and heard a myriad of 
excuses for its causation. We have seen s 
Judicial trend that has woven a tight cloak 
of protection around those acoused of crim- 
inal acts far beyond our experience in the 


As police officers we must adhere to the 
rules laid down by the courts. We must 
strive to develop techniques and methods 
within these rules that will enable us to 
carry out our responsibilities to the commu- 
nity we serve, as best we can. We look for- 
ward to legislative remedy that will serve to 
restore a balance between the right of the 
people to be protected in their persons and 
property and afford those accused of crime 
with the protections intended by our Found- 
ing Fathers. The scales of justice, in the 
judgment of many persons, have been tipped 
too far in favor of the criminal. Among 
these persons are the Attorney General, the 
Director of the FBI, the president of the 


eral public having a knowledge of the facts. 

This is one aspect of the crime problem. 
The rules referred to, in most cases, apply to 
adult courts. My specific subject deals with 
the youthful criminal as a local police prob- 
lem and herein lies the real core of any crime 
prevention program that hopes to be success- 
ful on a long range basis. 

Youthful offenders are responsible for the 
crime rise locally and nationally. The com- 
posite criminal tried in U.S. District Court 
in Washington, D.C., is in his middie twen- 
ties and has a juvenile record, and that 
juvenile record holds the key to a hope for 
a reversal of the crime trend. The adult 
criminal evolves from the delinquent—and 
the delinquent is a product of many factors 
not the least of which is improper handling 
during a period when rehabilitation has its 
greatest chance of success. Stop the devel- 
opment of the juvenile delinquent and you 
stop the development of a criminal. 

This matter of juvenile delinquency has 
been studied and researched for years. A 
multitude of conditioning factors, most of 
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them theoretical, have been expounded as 
contributing to the development of delin- 
quents and, eventually, adult criminals. You 
have read or heard about most of them— 
economic deprivation—social disorganiza- 
tion—ilack of recreational facilities—broken 
homes—-poor educational opportunities 
etc. When the facts are examined, however, 
many of these theories do not stand up. 

In the District of Columbia, only 2.6 per- 
cent of the population 7 through 17 years of 
age can be reasonably considered delinquent. 
Approximately 128,000 persons in these age 
groups reside in the District of Columbia. 
The greater portion of serious Juvenile crime 
is committed by persons 15 through 17 years 
of age. There are approximately 35,000 in 
this group and about 6 percent of them are 
considered delinquent. In other words, 
thousands of youngsters who are faced with 
identical adversities do not turn to crime 
and delinquency because of these factors. 

There are many fine homes that are eco- 
nomincally deprived but rich in love, afec- . 
tion, cohesiveness, and consistent fair disci- 
pline. Conversely, the delinquency rate in 


during the past year). 
tion cannot be presumed to be a factor in 
suburban areas. 

What is the role of the police on a local 
basis in crime prevention programs? Put- 
the traditional and historical 


law, conditions detrimental to the welfare of 
children, close cooperation with the schools, 
and other sources, the police can identify 
potentially delinquent children before a real 

stage of delinquency is reached. 
This discovery followed by investigation, 
trained 


to institute remedial action at a time when 
the pattern of behavior has not become 50 
deep set that successful rehabilitation is dif- 
ficult, and perhaps impossible. It is a fact 
that as a person grows older the chances of 
changing his mode of behavior or his outlook 
toward society are just that much less. The 
rate of recidivism among adult criminals and 
older Juveniles proves the point. 

This, of course, is long-range crime pre- 
vention. There is also a need to realistically 
recognize that some individuals will continue 
to prey upon society regardless of the oppor- 
tunities afforded to them. For them there is 
only one answer—firm and expeditious appli- 
cation of the law by both juvenile and adult 
courts 


The juvenile court is primary in any crime 
prevention program. For those juveniles 
who require the authority of the court, the 
court must have the staff, resources, and 
facilities to carry out its purposes—the pro- 
tection and rehabilitation of children in con- 
flict with the law. It should also function 
within its philosophy. 

That philosophy is sound when applied 
to children—real children. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that in Washington and elsewhere, too 
many young thugs and hoodlums are being 
processed as children simply because they 
have not reached some magic age that would 
arbitrarily make them responsible for the 
consequences of their acts. 

No doubt it is the conscientious bellef of 
some people in the juvenile field that this is 
proper within the meaning of the law. It 
may be the reason for what appears to be 
unwarranted leniency and a disregard for 
the rights of the general public. In many 
cases, as in Washington, the law is obsolete. 
The rapidity with which young people ma- 
ture today with our modern communication 
media, mobile population, and extensive op- 
portunities to learn more quickly through 
experience, indicates a need for realistic ap- 
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praisal and revision of present law. It has 
been 27 years since the law pertaining to 
juveniles in the District of Columbia has been 
revised. 

It is true that most juvenile courts have 
the power to waive jurisdiction but this 
power is exercised infrequently. Whether it 
is the interpretation of existing law, appel- 
late court rulings, or the viewpoint of the 
judge, too many young criminais are being 
treated as children. There have been too 
many instances of juveniles with past rec- 
ords being permitted to remain in the com- 
munity while undergoing the treatment 


process. 

The juvenile court has been well estab- 
lished as an informal] court that is not re- 
quired to follow the strict rules laid down 
for criminal courts. In recent years, how- 
ever, the appellate court has decreed that 
juveniles are entitled to counsel and, if re- 
quested, the court must appoint counsel. 
The result has been a flow of motions based 
on adult court procedures. Technical chal- 
lenges designed to prevent the introduction 
of evidence that would establish the truth 
have become more prevalent. Such motions 
and maneuvers are foreign to the philosophy 
of juvenile court law. The court was es- 
tablished for the purpose of helping the child, 
not punishing him. To attain this purpose 
the court must know the truth and the bar- 
ring of that truth by legal technicalities 
which permits the child to beat the rap is a 
disservice to the child and to the community. 
By ali means the child is entitled to a fair 
hearing. There should be sufficient evidence 
to convince the court that the child did com- 
mit the offense alleged, but the court should 
be permitted to hear that evidence. 

It is a fact, also, that the court does not 
see the older, experienced, and sophisticated 
juveniles as we do. They do not exhibit 
the arrogance, defiance, and contempt for 
law, in the presence of the court's social 
workers or the court, that they do so often 
in the presence of the police. This is under- 
standable—they have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by standing before the court 
respectfully and politely, basking in the light 
of manufactured halos. 

Regardless of the disposition of the case, 
a juvenile should leave the courtroom with 
a feeling of respect—not fear. Too many of 
them do not and you may be sure that their 
feelings and impressions are passed on to 
their contem 

Delinquency has increased 97 percent in 
the District of Columbia during the past 
7 years. Reported crime has increased for 
38 consecutive months. About one third of 
the most frequently committed serious 
crimes in the District of Columbia can be 
attributed to juveniles. Approximately 65 
percent of the juveniles arrested during the 
past fiscal year were repeaters. Even more 
significant were the records of 16- and 17- 
year-old juveniles accused of felonies. These 
are waivable cases and 76 percent of these 
so-called children were repeaters. Approxi- 
mately 93 percent of these juveniles were 
treated as children. I challenge the wisdom 
of categorizing and treating confirmed de- 
linquents, in the upper age brackets, as chil- 
dren, It is difficult to reconcile a well-estab- 
lished pattern of law violations or the com- 
mission of vicious and brutal crimes by older 
juveniles with the general understanding of 
the term, “children.” 

I mentioned appellate court rulings con- 
cerning juveniles. You are probably familiar 
with the Harling ruling and its expansion 
by the Kent decision. If not, I will explain 
the implications of these rulings during the 
question and answer period. 

With a view of reversing the trend of 
crime locally and nationally, I have several 
suggestions to offer for your consideration: 

1. Afford every child in his early formative 
years the opportunity for an adequate educa- 
tion, a chance for proper development of his 
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skill and talent, a concept of his obligations 
toward society, a respect for the rights of 
others, a respect for properly constituted 
authority, a knowledge that his efforts will 
be rewarded, a desire to lead a decent, law- 
abiding life. To instill these values, the 
home environment is critical, and if the 
home lacks the love, guidance, security, and 
discipline necessary, then society must pro- 
vide, as best it can, these essential ingre- 
dients. 

2. For those children who require the au- 
thority of the juvenile court to provide the 

necessary care and supervision, the court 
should have adequate staff and resources 
to carry out its purposes. 

3. Remove from juvenile court jurisdiction 
those older, sophisticated individuals who, by 
their records and actions have become men- 
aces to the community and treat them for 
what they are. 

4. For those individuals who are deemed to 
be beyond the purposes and facilities of 
juvenile court, and in an attempt to reach 
some agreement with persons haying diver- 
gent points of view, establish a youth court. 
This court would function in the gray area 
of life between 16 and 21 years of age. It 
would operate as a criminal court thereby 
affording the accused his constitutional pro- 
tections, eliminate such rulings as Harling, 
provide protection for the community, and 
encompass the rehabilitative provisions of 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 

It is my sincere belief that these four 
suggestions, successfully implemented, will 
reverse the crime and delinquency trend. 

We are a nation of laws. Respect for the 
law is essential to the well-being of our 
society. The manner in which the law is en- 
forced and administered engenders that re- 
spect. The law must be supreme—or we face 
chaos. 


The Future of the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe all Americans are vitally inter- 
ested in the survival and success of the 
United Nations. It is difficult to imagine 
a world without some international body 
to which all can come in their desire to 
live at peace. 

Many shortcomings have developed in 
the operation of the United Nations. 
Many changes, no doubt, are needed. 
Many praise and many condemn it. It 
is for us to examine all praise and all 
criticism to see if we cannot somehow 
work out a more effective body. Revi- 
sion of the Charter is long overdue. 

Recently, one of my colleagues, the 
Honorable PAuL A. Fro, of the 24th Dis- 
trict of New York, delivered a thought- 
provoking address to the Veterans of 
World War I at their banquet in Tampa, 
Fla., on the occasion of their 13th annual 
national convention. I believe all should 
read carefully and refiect on Congress- 
man Frno’s remarks: 

‘Tse FUTURE oF THE Unrrep NATIONS 

Mr. Chairman, National Commander Col- 

onel Houston, Mrs. Houston, Madam wos on 
ary Commander Mrs. Walton, 

ome and fellow Americans, it is indeed 

a privilege and a pleasure for me to be here 

this evening. 
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I certainly welcome and appreciate your 
invitation to address this convention of one 
of the finest veterans’ organizations in 
America. 

Tonight, < sien oligo T 
of great interest and importance not only 
to you but to every American and to the 
free world. The topic I will speak on should 
be of interest to all in the light of what 
has been happening in the world in the last 
weeks and months. 

I refer to the future of the United Na- 
tions—that international device whose pri- 
mary objective and purpose is to keep the 
peace. In my opinion, which is shared by 
many, the future of this organization doesn’t 
look very bright. As a matter of fact, from 
all indications, it is on its last legs and 
doomed to certain failure. 

This is most unfortunate because, al- 
though many of us in W often get 
annoyed with the U.N., we have always felt 
it is a good idea to have some kind of in- 


The first purpose of the United Nations 
Is to keep the peace, yet, faced with war 
and the danger of war throughout the globe, 
the U.N. remains powerless to act. 

Let's take a good look at the present fight- 
ing between India and Pakistan. This fric- 
tion is not new. It goes back to 1947 when 
England finally allowed these two countries 
to become independent nations. 


ruler was a Hindu he tried to make 


The United Nations stepped in and got both 
countries to stop fighting along a truce line, 
The U.N. also got both nations to agree to 
have a vote in Kashmir—to see w! the 


While it is true that the U.N. did stop the 
fighting 18 years ago, it hasn't been able to 
do anything else since. It hasn't been able 
to do anything because it has no power where 
che: GOUD ISIR ·ͤù 8 


do about it becaties this peacekeeping args= 
nization cannot compel anything 8 vou 
get right down to brass tacks. Let's face it. 


is nothing that the U.N. can do. 

In the days after World War II, the U.N. 
was more powerful than it is today because 
it was then basically a group of nations that 
had fought together in that war. These 
countries, for the most part, thought alike 
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and had similar interests. Russia and her 
satellites were really the only exception. 

You might ask, what about Korea? Well, 
it was only because Russia was absent from 
the U.N. at the time North Korea invaded 
South Korea. Because of this absence, the 
U.N, Security Council was able to agree on 
taking action against the aggression. They 
haven't been able to agree on very much 
since then. 

Let me remind you that the UN. did noth- 
ing about the Russian invasion of H 
to overcome the freedom fighters of 1956. 

Nothing was done about Indochina in 
the 1950’s and nothing has been done about 
Laos or Vietnam in recent years. And from 
all indications, it doesn't look like anything 
will be done about India and Pakistan. 

Most people don’t know it, but U.N. forces 
have been in Kashmir ever since the armi- 
stice between Pakistan and India 18 years 
ago. Although these troops baye been main- 
tained there as a peacekeeping force, nobody 


already starting to include among its 
members every little two-bit ex-colony in 


European 
vention in the Congo. Some of the U.N. 
troops came from the new nations of Africa 


We found out the hard way that 
was not the type of situation 
where peacekeeping force can really be used. 
First, because almost any troops sent in were 
suspected of race bias one way or the other 


pervising 
a truce. That the United Nations does well. 
What the United Nations has been unable to 
do is achieve a settlement of a crisis—set- 
tling a crisis is a far cry from supervising 


The United Nations can patrol a truce be- 
cause this doesn’t involve anybody giving 


Now, getting back to the present India- 
5 I don't see how the U.N. 
o very much to stop this figh un- 

lies aha wail) both vider cool oft a bie 
This war is something of a religious fight 
and the two religions have hated each other 
for hundreds of years. However, there is 
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only one consolation and that is that neither 
side has enough arms and guns, spare parts 
or aircraft fuel to continue a prolonged war. 
I thing we can hopefully count on this lack 
of military supplies to make them stop fight- 
ing before too long. That is provided no 
other country, like Red China, sends any 
more supplies or interferes. When both sides 
start to run out of ammunition—or when 
one side does—then maybe one or both 
countries will start talking to the U.N. Oh, 
yes, the U.N. Security Council yesterday 
called on India and Pakistan to end their 
fighting by tomorrow morning. But will 
Pakistan go along without à proviso for a 
vote on Kashmir? I doubt it. 

It is hard to see what can be done about 
this problem of U.N. power. Are we going to 
try to get the U.N. set up so that it can inter- 
vene in any and all conflicts with a special 
U.N. army of its own? I hardly think so. 
For the simple reason that there are a num- 
ber of countries that belong to the UN. 
which would not like to have the United 
Nations interfering on questions which the 
small nations might feel were purely internal 
matters. For example, revolutions, Let's 
not forget that colonialism, imperialism and 
so forth are still dirty words to a lot of these 
new nations. They still suspect the wealthy 
industrial powers of western Europe and the 
United States. 

How many of you have any idea of how 
many of these tiny, poor ex-European 
colonies belong to the U.N.? Let me read you 
a few: Burundi, Chad, Mali, Togo, Zambia. 
These are just a few of ex-British, French or 
Belgian colonies in Africa that make up the 
114 nations in the U.N. I don’t imagine 
that anyone here knows where each of these 
new countries are located in Africa, I cer- 
tainly don't. 

But, although poor and small, they're all in 
the big crystal palace called the United Na- 
tions. And, this morning three more little 
nations were added—Gambia, Singapore, and 
the Maldive Islands which increases the 
membership to 117 nations. 

There should be no question in anyone's 
mind that the addition of all of these new 
nations has steadily changed the political 
makeup of this organization. Gone are the 
days when most of the U.N. members were 
European or American nations with largely 
similar outlooks. I might point out that all 
of the new nations no matter how small or 
poor or weak have exactly the same U.N. vot- 
ing power as the United States, Britain, 
France, Canada, Australia, and Japan. Slowly 
but surely, these new ex-colonial nations are 
gathering more U.N. votes than the old es- 
tablished nations that founded this world or- 
ganization. Let's make no mistake about it. 
PAN E VOT Pa SAU lag gin len DORLI 


prestige 
bles anything like a consensus, 

With all these small, undeveloped and 
often neutralist countries in the U.N., many 
European and American nations are rapidly 
oe faith in the future of the United Na- 

On one hand, the new ex-colonial nations 
don’t want a powerful U.N. for fear that it 
might interfere in their domestic political up- 
heavals. On the other hand, the old, power- 
ful countries don’t want to give more power 
to the U.N. which is more and more 
to be controlled by half-pint countries hay- 
ing more U.N. delegates than college gradu- 
ates. And of course, the more dissimilarity 
you have among the U.N. membership, the 
less likely you are to find lack of real power 
replaced by consensual cooperation. As far 
as I can see, and the events of the past and 
present substantiate this conclusion, the 
United Nations is rapidly declining into a 
combination cocktail party and discussion 


up. 

Now, someone might say that this sort of 
thing serves some because at least 
it provides a place where world opinion can 
be expressed. Well, I don't quite feel that 
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a discussion-club United Nations is so badly 
needed—not at these prices. Whenever a 
world crisis presents itself, it is just as easy 
to bring together those nations whose 
cooperation is needed to solve the crisis as 
it is to work through a discussion-club U.N. 

Now if the U.N. had teeth—real teeth—that 
would be another story: If the United Na- 
tions could deal with crisis on its own initia- 
tive, it could really perform a worthwhile, 
meaningful function. 

Let me point out another unfortunate 
effect of the changing membership of the 
U.N. That is the ever-increasing probability 
of the admission of Red China. As the ros- 
ter of African and Asian ex-colonial nations 
in the U.N. grows, so does the voting support 
for the admission of Red China. 

Can you imagine the Soviet Union and Red 
China as members? Why, these two nations, 
acting together and in unison, would repre- 
sent an extremely powerful combination with 
an enormous political, economic and mili- 
tary potential. Let us never forget that both 
Communist powers are committed to a Com- 
munist world system aimed at final destruc- 
tion of freedom. 

Up until 1960, the United States success- 
fully prevented the question of Red China's 
admission from being considered by the U.N. 
Unfortunately, the administrations in power 
since 1961 haye not been so lucky. Slowly 
but surely they have been losing the battle 
to keep Red China out of the U.N. 

Let's hope that our new team at the 
United Nations will be able to reverse this 
trend—but I seriously doubt it. 

The United Nations is more and more be- 
coming the plaything of these brandnew, 
two-bit nations of Africa and Asia and they 
don't seem to care that Red China 12 years 
ago was actually fighting United Nations 
forces in Korea. Besides, many of the newly 
independent nations oppose the West as 
much as, if not more than, they oppose the 
Communist world. 

The present administration has had no 
luck in winning the Afro-Asian nations to 
support our position against the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations and 
there is no improved prospect in sight. It 
seems that each year more and more U.N. 
members are voting to seat Communist 
China. 

This disturbing fact is true despite the 
fact that many of these newly independent 
nations are coming to realize that Commu- 
nist China is openly stirring up subversion 
throughout Asia and Africa—even subvert- 
ing nations which recognize Red China and 
urge her admission to the United Nations. 

It is most unfortunate that our admin- 
istration has not been able to develop a 
foreign policy capable of making these new 
countries aware of the evil designs Red 
China has upon them. 

AS a result, we can expect pretty soon our 
policy will pay the price of failure, and we 
will see Communist China in the United 
Nations. This will be a blow to our position 
in Asia, a blow to the integrity of the United 
Nations and a black day for our prestige 
throughout the world. 

Less than 3 weeks ago, the United States 
suffered a bad beating in the United Na- 
tions on the issue of enforcing the obliga- 
tions of all members to pay their dues or 
lose their votes. This is specifically in the 
UN. Charter. But, as you know, the Rus- 
sians refused to pay their dues and so did 
some other nations and we just stopped in- 
sisting that they do so. 

Thanks to the American surrender, the 
Russians and others are now voting without 
paying. This, in my book, is just another 
step toward making the United Nations a 
glorified debating club with little or no 
meaning in world politics. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that because of our failure to 
force a showdown on this question and be- 
cause of our failure to stand behind the 
U.N. Charter, we have helped to accelerate 
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the decline, if not the demise of the United 
Nations. 

I spoke in opposition to this surrender on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, 
and I made my feelings very plain. I said 
that if the U.N. Charter cannot command 
the support and respect of U.N. mem- 
ber nations, then the United Nations is 
not a functioning world body, but a light- 
weight world debating society which will con- 
tinue to function just so long as a few na- 
tions can be persuaded to continue to pay 
its bills. 

To me it is obvious that the United Na- 
tions is only as effective as its members want 
it to be, and the wishes of the United States 
are only one part of an otherwise often 
negative or evasive consensus. Our hopes do 
not translate into results. Unfortunately, 
our hopes have so entranced us that we refuse 
to put them to the steel test. 

If we had forced a showdown on the ques- 
tion of United Nations dues, I suspect we 
would have seen that the world does not care 
as we do. We would have seen that many 
nations do not really care to see the United 
Nations strong and effective. Many nations 
care only about the superficial role of the 
United Nations as a cosmopolitan world 
meeting place. By our actions, we have 
bowed and yielded to this assessment of the 
United Nations, 

Unless things change, pretty soon that 
great big crystal palace of the East River in 
New York City will be nothing more than an 
expensive international clubhouse paid for 
out of the wallets of Uncle Sam and a few 
other gullible contributors. We do not need 
to be the sugardaddy of an o cock- 
tail party, which is what United Nations ac- 
tivities are beginning to boil down to. As I 
said earlier, there is some merit in simply 
keeping the United Nations as a world meet- 
ing place, but if we become preoccupied by 
the desire merely to keep such lines of com- 
munication open, we will soon guarantee 
that we will have a meeting place and dis- 
cussion club and nomore. If we are tomake 
something really worthwhile out of the 
United Nations, we must insist that its mem- 
bers fish or cut bait. 

Ultimately, my friends, we have two 
choices: (1) We can continue in the spirit of 
the administration's surrender on the ques- 
tion of dues, which is part of the trend to- 
wards a meaningless, discussion-club type of 
United Nations; or (2) we may seek to fash- 
ion an attack out of retreat, and try to force 
the issue of whether the United Nations is or 
is not to have any real meaning. If we do 
this, I suppose we take the chance of throw- 
ing the U.N. on the rocks. But, my friends, 
if all the United Nations is going to amount 
to is a discussion club, we would not be risk- 
ing very much. 

I think the time has come to see what the 
story is in the United Nations. Either it 
amounts to something or it does not. This 
administration, choosing not to risk its delu- 
sions in the face of obvious international 
apathy, ducked a showdown on the dues 
issue. But, if the United Nations is to 
amount to anything, it has to face a crisis of 
its existence sometime or other. I would 
like to see this administration find out what 
the facts are and face up to them. If the 
United Nations, as originally conceived, has 
outlived its usefulness, it would be well to 
know now. It may be that we need to 
fashion a new vehicle of international cooper- 
ation. Whatever is n ; the process of 
starting the right ball rolling will probably 
be up to us. 

This Nation has been the world leader in 
the brave dream of building world law and 
world peace. The hope for the United Na- 
tions lies in our commitment and our ac- 
tions. If the United Nations is to survive 
as a functioning body, we must reactivate 
our courage and renew our leadership in 
defense of the United Nations Charter. The 
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United Nations has survived some difficult 
crises in the past, but now the hour has 
grown late, It will take a decisive effort to 
turn defeat into victory—and we must act 
quickly, But I do not want to give the im- 
pression that all the responsibility rests on 
us. It may be—and I feel it is—our duty to 
lead, but as Henry Cabot Lodge said when 
he was our Ambassador to the U.N. some 
years ago: 

“While the need for the United Nations is 
as strong and as steady as the human yearn- 
ing for peace, its future success depends 
entirely on the extent to which its members 
support it." 

That about sums it up. The future of the 
United Nations is what the world makes of 
it and so far, unfortunately, it has not done 


a very good job at it. 
Thank you, 


The 100th Anniversary of the Purchase of 
Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, within 2 
years our Nation will commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the purchase of 
Alaska. At the time of this historic step 
much criticism was leveled at Secretary 
of State Seward, and the administration 
responsible for the acquisition of this 
large land mass. Looking back with 
hindsight, we see that Secretary Seward 
and those responsible for this decision 
had truly great foresight. How different 
history might have been had this 49th 
State not been purchased in 1867. 

Legislation is currently pending before 
Congress to provide for an appropriate 
observance of the Alaska purchase cen- 
tennial. The chamber of commerce in 
Oakland, Calif., on September 20, 1965, 
passed a special resolution urging favor- 
able action on this legislation. I am 
pleased to insert this resolution into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that it might 
stand as fine testimony of a community 
in my congressional district for the need 
to honor a great occasion in our Nation’s 
history: 

Whereas the State of Alaska will observe 
and commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the purchase of Alaska from Russia during 
the year 1967, with Fairbanks designated by 
the Alaska Centennial Commission and Goy- 
ernor Egan as the official site for an obsery- 
ance exposition; and 

Whereas the action by the Congress of the 
United States in purchasing Alaska, in the 
face of severe criticism, has proven to be one 
of the most important and successful invest- 
ments ever made by the Government and has 
returned the original investment many times 
over with a wealth of mineral, fur, timber, 
food products, and other resources; and 

Whereas this purchase has provided the 
North American continent with its most im- 
portant first line of military defense—a de- 
fense which has provided security from 
enemy invasion to the entire United States; 
and f 

Whereas the State of Alaska presently of- 
fers this country's greatest frontier for de- 


velopment by this and the coming genera- 
tion; and 2 
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Whereas the State of Alaska is now one of 
the country’s foremost tourist attractions 
with thousands of people nourishing a desire 
to visit this great unspoiled wonderland; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government can point 
with pride to the wisdom of the Congress 
in purchasing Alaska and to the part the 
Government has played in developing this 
territory, now our 49th State, thereby in- 
spiring confidence in the actions of Con- 
gress and in Government expeditures for 
development and defense; and 

Whereas the exposition in Fairbanks ob- 
serving the Alaska purchase will attract 
thousands of tourists from throughout the 
United States, many of whom will travel 
through the Metropolitan Oakland area— 
Alameda County, to reach the Pacific North- 
west highway, air and water terminals for 
Alaska, resulting in economical benefits to 
our community: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Oakland, Calif, That the U.S. Congress be 
urged to take an active part in this obsery- 
ance of the Alaska purchase and that our 
congressional delegation be advised of this 
action and requested to support H.R. 9963 
and S. 2309, which make this participation 
possible. 

By action of the board of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Oakland, Calif., this 20th day 


of September 1965. 
OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
ELMO MAZZERA, 
President. 


W. A. SPARLING, 
General Manager. 


Address by Hon. Robert L. F. Sikes, of 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 27, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr, 
Speaker, I am very pleased to have the 
privilege of inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a speech delivered by my 
good friend and distinguished colleague, 
Hon. Rosert L. F. Srxss, of Florida, a few 
days ago. The occasion was a county- 
wide celebration held in Fort Walton 
Beach, Fla., on September 24. On this 
occasion, his home county, Okaloosa, 
commemorated his 25 years of service in 
Congress by observing Bob Sikes Day 
with appropriate ceremonies throughout 
the county and terminating with a mas- 
sive celebration in Fort Walton Beach: 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN Bos SIKES, 25TH 

Year CELEBRATION, FORT WALTON BEACH 

Iam tremendously grateful to all of you for 
your presence here. For the honor you do me 
by sharing this occasion with me. I am es- 
pecially grateful to those who have accepted 
the responsibility for the tremendous amount 
of work necessary for success on an occasion 
like this. That includes Elbert Davis, who is 
general chairman, and each of the rest of 
you, who have so generously helped through- 
out the county. I am happy that Fort Wal- 
ton claims the privilege of being the host 
city. Fort Walton is a great, thriving, for- 
ward-looking, forward-thinking city. I never 
cease to be amazed at the progress that I see 
here each time that I return. I am proud of 
all my home county—all of its people. 

I am delighted to see many old friends 
here. Also, those who are here that I don't 
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even know. I appreciate your presence. Our 
county has grown so fast that it hasn't been 
possible for me to keep up with all the new 
people. This I regret. I want to know all of 
you. I want to be your friend and I want 
you to be mine. I would like to spend much 
more time here with you, for this is home. 
But the work which you have elected me 
to do is in the Nation's Capital. The efforts 


seek additional personnel, all must be done 
in the Nation’s Capital. The efforts which 
I engage in to bring new projects to the dis- 
trict, to stimulate new industrial activities, 
to encourage improvements and recreational 
advantages, all are done most effectively from 
my office in the Capital. And that is where 
my paramount responsibility—that of legis- 
lating—must also be done. It doesn't leave 
much time for visiting with my people back 
home, I can assure you, I am proud of the 
district which I represent. Proud of its peo- 
ple, proud of the progress, proud of the op- 
portunity given me to work for you and with 
you. 


I take a great deal of pride in the progress 
that we are making. Florida is clearly the 
leader among the Southeastern States in 
personal income, in wages and salaries paid, 
and in industrial expansion. This becomes 
more t when one considers the fact 
that the Southeast is leading the Nation in 
industrial . In this bright picture, 
Okaloosa County stands out as a solid, sub- 
stantial market according to a national sur- 
vey of business activity. We show significant 
gains in nearly every fleld of activity. Our 
people have confidence. They are going 
ahead 


Those of you who remember Okaloosa 


to admit the promise of the future. 
only a few years before been listed 
the State in automobile registra- 


pend on people, they depend on promise. 
The promise is here. It is even brighter than 
it was in 1940. It is just as bright as we 
want it to be. We have come a long ways— 
we can go much further. There still are 
problems to be overcome, but I doubt they 
are as serious as the problems we have al- 
ready overcome. But whatever we do in 
the future, we can do it better as a team. 
We can blaze a broader path, reach greater 
heights, broaden our horizons infinitely 
better if we are working together, if all our 
communities cooperate to help each other. 

Twenty-five years is a long time—a quarter 
of a century, a generation, and for some, a 
lifetime. Few men have been privileged to 
serve 25 years in Congress. For this privilege, 
I am very proud and very humble. It is one 
of the highest posts which the people can 
bestow. For a great many people the Con- 
gress is their only voice in today's big, 
complicated and cumbersome Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is not an easy post to fll. 
Seldom are the issues clearly discernible, or 
the d easy. It isn’t often that a bill 
is all black or all white. Most of the im- 
Portant ones have gray areas and a Con- 
gressman must choose between what he 
thinks is right and best, and what the ad- 
ministration wants or even what his own 
People want. 

I think the first issue of great moment of 
this nature which confronted me was the 


` 
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vote on extending the draft in October of 
1941. It was not my first major decision. 
Almost as soon as I reached Congress I was 
picked for the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee when it was given the momentous 
task of writing the lend-lease bill. This 
marked an entirely new departure in U.S. 
foreign policy and it permitted the arming 
of our allies during the dark days of the 
struggle with Germany. It was hard-fought 
issue, but the decision of supporting lend- 
lease gave me no particular problem. We 
were on the side of the allies eyen though 
we weren't at war and I have always believed 
in helping my friends. 

The vote on the extension of the draft was 
an entirely different matter. We were at 
that time operating under a universal draft 
act which would expire at the end of 1941. 
The question of extension of the act was 
before Congress. Now it has become a 
routine thing to accept the draft as some- 
thing necessary to insure proper strength 
levels for our military forces. At that time 
a different attitude prevailed. The draft 
had never before been used in peacetime. 
A very strong sentiment had been built up 
against it. My mail was nearly all antidraft. 
In the House the battle was long and hard 
fought and we went right down to the wire 


by one vote—203 to 202. A month later we 
were at war. 
Memories dim in 25 years, but I recall 


more than a month when a Congressman 
one of the northern industrial centers 

k the floor to speak out against things 
were being done to the oppressed in 
other parts of the world. He made an im- 
oned appeal for tolerance which carried 
such a forceful m that his voice stilled 
the normal hubbub of the House. Then 
his message completed, he stepped back from 
the microphone, collapsed, and died. It 
seemed to me that he knew that all he would 


It made a lasting impression on 
me—on the importance of the responstbill- 
ties which are mine in the work I do. 

I have passed many bills, some minor, some 
important. The ones I remember best are 


trative positions by more than one adminis- 
tration in Washington and none of them 
have had the slightest appeal tome. I note 
that most of my colleagues upon leaving Con- 
gress remain in Washington as lobbyists or 
lawyers or in any other capacity that they 
may find themselves. I have had industrial- 
ists say to me, “If ever you leave Congress, 
let us talk with you about a place in our 
organization.” On these things my mind 
is perfectly clear. When my work as a Mem- 
ber of Congress for the First District is done, 
I am coming home. I have no interest in 
living anywhere else or being anything other 
than a citizen of Florida and of this county. 

So, if some day I should write a book as 
every ex-politiclan seems determined to do, 
it will be very full of memories, memories 
richer than most men are privileged to know. 
Memories of efforts to do for you and my 
district all the things that a grateful heart 
would want to do. Of the steps we have 
taken together to build here a great land 
which will constantly grow in prosperity and 
happiness, and beauty; memories which you 
have given to me in these 25 years. 

We have for many years been primarily a 
defense community and, as such, we have 
been intimately associated with the history 
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and the development, and with the benefits 
of, Eglin Alr Force Base. It has been main- 
stay of our economy for so long that most 
people have forgotten what it was like to 
make a living here before Eglin. I was here, 
and I can tell you it is much better this 
way. Eglin now enjoys a position of great 
affluence among military establishments and, 
just in case you need reminding, your Con- 
gressman isn’t hurting Eglin while serving 
as chairman of military construction and 
vice chairman of defense appropriations. 
Some of the most Important contributions 
to community life are made by the people 
who work and serve at Eglin. Each of us 
should bow thrice daily in the direction of 
Eglin Alr Force Base. 

For our friends in the military, let me 
say I am particularly proud this year of two 
things. One—for the military pay bill. The 
Congress has given to military personnel a 
meaningful pay raise. It will be reflected in 
a very substantial boost for the economy of 
the local communities. More particularly, it 
will help to give to those who wear the uni- 
form a standard of living comparable to that 
for which they fight. I helped pass this 
year’s pay bill, and I am proud of it. Then, 
there is the matter of places for people In 
uniform to live. Barracks and BOQ facilities 
have in many areas gone downhill to the 
point where they simply aren't fit for habita- 
tion. Yet, we have expected highly trained, 
highly schooled personnel to exist in these 
quarters. This year, my Military Construc- 
tion Committee helped give the Nation the 
biggest boost we have had in 20 years 
toward improved barracks and BOQ's 
throughout the Nation. 

The fight that you have made and that I 
have made for stronger military bases, for 
a continuing national defense, for better 
pay, and better living and working condi- 
tions for both civilian and uniformed per- 
sonnel, is justified each time our Nation is 
called upon to risk its prestige in the de- 
fense of freedom. Without the strength im- 
parted to our policies by both uniformed and 
civilian groups, it would not be possible to 
face up to our world responsibilities or to 
successfully wage war if that is required. 

Let’s talk about water and recreation. 
This is of countrywide importance and noth- 
ing is of more immediate importance. In 
many cities and towns a dwindling water 
supply poses a serious threat for the future. 
You in Fort Walton Beach know of what I 
speak. Even here we have learned that water 
is not inexhaustible. But countywide we 
have an almost unlimited supply of fresh, 
clean water. The development of a statewide 
water resources conservation program based 
on an inventory of existing supplies and the 
needs of future years has now taken shape. 
Certainly, we will stand high on any list of 
areas amply provided with water for Indus- 
trial, municipal, or recreational expansion. 
An adequate water supply Is one of the 
richest blessings which any area can enjoy. 
We have it in full measure; in such full 
measure that we have never given thought 
to the tremendous quantities which daily 
flow to the sea. 

We have heard it said that squandered re- 
sources are lost forever. Water and recre- 
ational resources that aren't properly utilized 
also are lost forever. We have had so much 
of both for so many years that we are only 
barely beginning to comprehend the plight 
of people who have neither. Let's be doubly 
certain that we are never confronted with 
this problem by getting ready now. Here 
and throughout my district there is a con- 
tinuing need for modern, carefully planned 
and designed, up-to-the-minute recreational 
areas and one of these days there will be 
need for a source of water also. Greater 
than anything else at the moment is the 
unfulfilled need to meet the growing, in- 
sistent demand of the public for wholesome, 
pleasant places for recreation. It would be 
my suggestion that your leaders confer about 
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joint-use recreational areas whose develop- 
ment would not interfere with the Eglin mis- 
sion and which would be equally valuable to 
Eglin personnel. Let's get these projects in 
motion all over Okaloosa County. In Fior- 
ida, water and recreation inevitably are 
found together. 

It came as a surprise to a great many peo- 
ple to find that Panama City, for instance, is 
second to Florida in summer tourism and 
third in the number of year-around tourists. 
That tells you want can be done. This serves 
to illustrate positively the fact that Florida 
has year-around attraction to offer visitors. 
Northwest Florida has its beaches—and they 
are the finest in the world. But northwest 
Florida has summer and winter recreation to 
offer. These attractions are not confined to 
the coastline. There is boating, fishing, and 
hunting; hiking, swimming and sightseeing. 
History abounds in northwest Florida. 
Florida's earliest settlements were recorded 
in northwest Florida and there are a hundred 
sights, and more, of historical interest await- 
ing the tourist who wants to know about our 
400-year history. Florida has something to 
offer all year around, and it is better in 
northwest Florida. 

You will be glad to know that completion 
of legislation on the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill containing the new East Pass 
channel and jetties at Destin has opened the 
door to efforts to secure a budget item for 
funding the project next year. I have al- 
ready forwarded to the President, to the Chief 
of „and to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, full details on the project 
and the need for its early implementation. 
With the help of our two U.S. Senators, I 
hope to have the administration recommend 
a budget item for initiating constuction next 
year. It has been s long and difficult task to 
get the new channel approved, principally 
because of circumstances which prevented 
the passage for 3 years of an omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill. Consequently, there was 
no way in which to get the new project au- 
thorized—an essential step before funding. 
The Federal share of the cost is $1,151,000 
and the local contribution is $460,000. 

Fort Walton Beach is still in the running 
for the new AEC site, a tremendous under- 
taking. I do not anticipate there will be ad- 
ditional information available until the end 
of the year. Selection of the site has taken 
much more time than had been expected. 
When I say that you are in the running, I 
am not seeking to appear either 
or pessimistic, There are many other sites 
that are under consideration, nearly a hun- 
dred all totaled. 

And now to turn to world problems; things 
have taken a turn for the better in Vietnam. 
The power of U.S. forces and equipment is 
being used to very good advantage. The 
realistic training which has prompted me to 
say for years that ours are the best forces in 
the world is proving itself in conflict. Cam- 
paigns to date have been well planned, well 
coordinated, and well carried out. Actually, 
they have been few and the results conclu- 
sive only in the areas where they took place. 
Tt is possible to state, however, that this 
change has resulted in a tremendous boost 
of morale for the Vietnamese and the cor- 
responding drop in morale for the Vietcong. 
North Vietnam is definitely worried about the 
prospect of fighting alone and there is noth- 
ing to indicate that help in the form of man- 
power will be forthcoming either from Rus- 
sia or Red China. 

It is easy to take comfort from this situa- 
tion and assume that we will soon be out of 
the woods. This would be an extremely 
dangerous conclusion. The Communists use 
consummate skill to achieve their purposes. 
They will draw out fighting, use terrorism, 
adopt whatever tactics will serve to extricate 
them from difficult situations, If they feel 
there is no hope of victory through conflict, 
they will agree to negotiate. Negotiations 
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with Communists historically have been end- 


other. Regardless of all this, we have demon- 
strated that we can win and, thus far, we 
have made it plain we intend to win. Both 


about the 
growing threat of widening conflict in Asia. 
The world has witnessed the amazing spec- 
tacle of Russia attempting to pour oil on 
the troubled waters while Red China con- 
tinues to foment strife. I have pointed out 
for years that America's real enemy and the 
real enemy of world peace is now Red China 
not Russia. China has threatened India’s far- 
flung outposts. This placed India in double 
jeopardy and if ever carried out the result 
inevitably would be India’s crushing defeat 
unless there were massive intervention by 
the United States. World leaders who seek 
peace have worked overtime thus far success- 
fully—in an effort to checkmate Red China's 
moves. It is doubtful that full scale war will 
develop, but under the present circumstances, 
Red China is calling the turn and has gained 
in world prestige. 

Let me leave this final thought with you. 
We are now in a period of great change. But 
the responsibilities of the citizen to his 
country and to his government have not 
changed. Our country and our government 
are no better or no worse than the people 
who make it up. It may very well be true 
that at no time in the history of mankind 
has it been more important for people who 
love and cherish the true blessings of de- 
mocracy to determine to protect those bless- 
ings, You, like all the others who make up 
this Nation, can help. 

Perhaps it is best expressed in a thing 
called patriotism—belief in America. Some 
people think patriotism is going out of style 
in this country—along with prayer in the 
schools, To many, the Fourth of July is just 
another day when they don’t have to work. 
Patriotism, more than anything else is what 
holds a nation together. We need to work 
a little harder at generating patriotism, and 
less at placating rabble rousers and demon- 
strators. 


Mr. Speaker, 2,500 years ago the Greek 
poet, Alcaous, laid down the principles 
which best sum up the greatness of any 
area: 

Not houses firmly roofed— 

He wrote 
or the stones of walls well builded, may nor 
canals and dockyards make the city—but 
men able to use their opportunities. 


We have been blessed to have such 
men, and I trust that in the years ahead 
northwest Florida will continue to be 
peopled by “men able to use their oppor- 
tunities.” 


The Christian Science Monitor Comments 
on New Program To Aid Arts and Hu- 
manities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 15, I made some remarks in 
the Record explaining why I felt com- 
pelled to vote for the motion to recom- 
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mit the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities bill. 

The Christian Science Monitor for 
September 21, 1965, carried a brief edi- 
torial on this legislation, raising some of 
the same questions about the basic ap- 
proach of the new program. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
21, 1965] 

ARTS, HUMANTITIes, AND GOVERNMENT 

Despite the poor jokes of a Congressman 
from Iowa, the American House of Represent- 
atives has passed a bill similar to the Sen- 
ate’s for Federal subsidies to the arts and 
humanities. 

We have had our doubts about the setting 
up of a humanities foundation under such 
legislation. It seemed to us that one 
strength of the humanities lay in surviving 
despite bureaucracy rather than because of 
it. Also, in both the arts and the humani- 
ties, there is the danger of blighting cre- 
ativity rather than fostering it, as seekers 
of grants are tempted to do what is wanted 
rather than what they want to do. 

Yet such considerations will not affect the 
best artists and scholars. And there are 
plenty of basic uses for effectively admin- 
istered funds to make possible worthy proj- 
ects with dubious commercial ts. 

countries have proved that seri- 
ous art can flourish under subsidy. The 
current legislation should at least have sym- 
bolic value in countering the impression ex- 
pressed by its author: “We are the only 
civilized Nation on earth which has not 
given recognition to the arts.” 


Father Kelley Leaves the Presidency of 
Marquette University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 15, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was announced at Marquette 
University in Milwaukee, Wis., that the 
president of the university, the Very 
Reverend William F. Kelley, S.J., had 
been assigned by the Jesuit order to study 
Jesuit higher education in the United 
States and would relinquish his present 
post. 

Father Kelley will be missed at Mar- 
quette and in Milwaukee. He came to 
the university at a crucial period. His 
predecessor, the Reverend Edward J. 
O'Donnell, had done yeoman service in 
laying the groundwork for an expanded 
and improved campus. Father Kelley 
took up this work with characteristic 
energy and effectiveness, and brought 
many earlier plans to fruition. 

Today the job of running a large, 
urban university requires outstanding 
ability. The university president must 
be, at once, a hardheaded businessman, 
a farsighted educator, a skilled diplo- 
mat, and an articulate spokesman for 
the institution he heads. Father Kelley 
was equal to this challenge. 

Facing difficult financial and educa- 
tion problems, he helped forge forward- 
looking policies which will result in the 
construction of more than $10 million 
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worth of new facilities. Some of this 
construction will be done where once 
substandard structures stood. 

This has been made possible by close 
cooperation between the university and 
the city of Milwaukee in a federally 
aided urban renewal project. It will 
allow for a new and beautiful campus in 
the midst of a bustling city. It will in- 
sure that the educational needs of our 
community and our State will continue 
to be met by the high quality of instruc- 
tion Marquette has provided throughout 
its history. 

The final steps toward the goal of a 
“Greater Marquette in a Greater Mil- 
waukee” will be taken under the leader- 
ship and guidance of Father Kelley’s 
successor, the Very Reverend John P. 
Raynor, 8.J., the former academic vice 
president at Marquette. 

Along with completing the physical 
facilities necessary to provide up-to-date 
education, Father Raynor also has 
tackled the problem of making the uni- 
versity’s faculty the best possible. 
Judging from the achievements of his 
predecessors, Father O'Donnell and 
Father Kelley, one may be confident of 
his ultimate success. 

The change in presidents at Marquette 
has been the subject of editorials in 
both the Milwaukee Sentinel and the 
Milwaukee Journal. They point up still 
further the accomplishments of Father 
Kelley. I am pleased, therefore, to in- 
clude them at this point: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, 
1965] 
FATHER KELLEY’S CONTRIBUTION 

Father William F. Kelley’s presidency of 
Marquette University will be remembered 
best for three developments. 

The school’s plans for an expanded cam- 
pus really started to jell. The vehicle for 
this—a city-federally aided urban renewal 
project—moved through the most difficult 
stages of preparation and has now been ap- 
proved by Washington. 

The university’s Iatest fund drive made 
considerable gains, More than $10 million 
worth of new facilities are either under con- 
struction now or soon will be. 

Finally, Father Kelley was influential in 
helping to set in motion the new commission 
for higher educational aids, which dispenses 
Federal aid to both public and private uni- 
versities. This is something of a pioneering 
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effort in higher education. It took hard 
work, and plenty of diplomacy, to make it 
work effectively. 

His successor, Father John P. Raynor, faces 
the task of consolidating these gains and 
extending the progress, particularly in the 
important academic sphere. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Sept. 11, 
1965] 


CHanGes aT MU 


Marquette University, and indeed the Mil- 
waukee community, will miss Father William 
F. Kelley, as he leaves the presidency of the 
university for a new position of responsi- 
bility. 

Under Father Kelley, Marquette laid the 
groundwork for the creation of a new and 
expanded campus which, when completed, 
will more than double the present university 
campus. Much of the success of this am- 
bitious effort must be credited to the talents, 
the preseverance, and the diplomacy of 
Father Kelley. 

As we wish Father Kelley well in his new 
task of studying the Jesuit colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country, we can be 
confident that under its new president, 
Father John P; Raynor, Marquette will main- 
tain the highest traditions of its past and 
will fulfill the glorious promises of its future. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the Concresstonan Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


The National Foundation of the Arts and 
the Humanities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of this 


which he points out in humorous fashion 
a problem with which we all ought to be 
concerned. For mixed in with Mr. Mac- 
lean’s light touch is a serious problem 
which he points up very well. 

The text of his column follows: 

Tue NATIONAL FOUNDATION OF THE ARTS AND 
THE HUMANITIES 
(By Don Maclean) 

The Government is about to get into the 
arts and humanities game in a big way. It 
will mean legitimate theaters in neighbor- 
hood shopping centers, sculpture in the sub- 
urbs and, I guess, a humanitarian in every 
garage. It's all wrapped up in a couple of 
complicated bills creating something called 
the National Foundation of the Arts and the 
Humanities. What it boils down to is a sep- 
arate poverty for artists. The Foun- 
dation big gimmick is its two endowment 
funds, one for artista of all kinds and one to 
promote work considered humanitarian. 

The humanitarian angle evades my under- 
standing, but the arts endowment I have 
doped out, if you'll pardon the expression. 
All an artist need do is prove to the Govern- 
ment that his work meets certain Federal 
standards and he will be in line for economic 
aid. 

Personally, the only satisfaction I get out 
of being noncreative ts occasionally to see 
some arty person who has shucked the 9-to-5 
world go hungry. But, now, artists whom 
the Government finds good will be supported 
by the Foundation and ones who fail to qual- 
ify can always rely on the poverty programs 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. My 
question is: If an artist, or bad, no 
longer must struggle for his existence, then 
what's a heaven for? 

ACT TWO 


According to the House and Senate bills, 
there will be a Government superclerk in 
charge of endowing deserving artists. He will 
be appointed by the President and his ap- 
pointment will not have to be approved by 
the Senate. In contrast, the superclerk in 
charge of handing out money to humanitar- 
ians will have to be approved by the Senate. 

One is led to conclude that there are fewer 
starving humanitarians than there are stary- 
ing artists; the arts endowment thing is going 
to be so big the White House doesn’t want 
the Senate to mess with it, It is obvious that 
the chairman of the arts endowment fund, 
with $63 million behind him, soon will be the 
most powerful man in art galleries and stages 
across the country. 

According to the bills, he will have a board 
of experts to advise him, but he will not have 
to take that advice, In the meantime, he 
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can have the Government underwrite road 
companies of operas, musicals, and plays, put 
on arts shows, finance great poetry and sculp- 
ture, you name it. Actors, whistiers, folk- 
singers, yodelers, and ventriloquists can hit 
the boards aided by our money. 

ACT THREE 


The concern of some Congressmen, Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM WIDNALL, Republican, of 
New Jersey, for example, is that someone who 
still has connections with show biz or the 
arts world will be appointed as arts endow- 
ment czar. Certainly one experienced in 
these things will be famed, but Represent 
tive WALL. feels the only way to avoid con- 
filct-of-interest cries and screams of fayor- 
left-out artists is to have 
the Senate chat with the appointee. 

The Senate could then make sure the arts 
endowment mogul has shucked all arty finan- 
cial connections. Another good idea would 
be to give him a board which cannot be 
ignored. This would share the responsibility 
of deciding which great art work or dramatic 
offering the Government should sponsor. 

Representative WIDNALL worries about how 
embarrassing it might be to everyone H. say, 
the Government should send a road com- 
pany of a famous musical off on a tour of 
shopping centers and then discover that the 
arts endowment emperor was still drawing 
royalties from it. Of course, it might be done 
in all innocence and actually benefit the 
country, as was pointed out during the Tea- 
pot Dome affair, but think how it would look. 


Acceptance Speech of L. Eldon James 
Upon Election as National Commander 
of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
L. Eldon James, a prominent attorney of 
Hampton, Virginia was elected national 
commander of the American Legion at 
Portland, Oreg., on August 26 of this 
year. 

I take pride in pointing out that Com- 
mander James is the second Virginian 
to be elected to this high and responsible 
position of the world’s largest veterans 
organization, the first having been W. C. 
“Dan” Daniel, of Danville, Va., in 1956- 
57 who served the American Legion and 
the Nation with distinction. 

Commander James went on active duty 
as a lieutenant, U.S. Naval Reserve, 
shortly after the outbreak of World War 
II. and became prominent in Legion ac- 
tivities upon his release from the service. 
In addition to having served as vice 
commander and commander of his post; 
as judge advocate, vice commander, and 
commander of the American Legion, De- 


partment of Virginia; national executive 
committeeman for 8 years; as president 
of the National Child Welfare Founda- 
tion for 2 years; 3 years as chairman of 
the NEC liaison subcommittee to the na- 
tional finance commission, he has used 
his unusual talents as a dedicated serv- 
ant in many other fields, local, State, and 
national. 

His zeal and determination in face of 
opposition once earned him the nick- 
name of “The Hawk.” 

Mr. President, I want to congratulate 
Commander James for receiving this 
recognition from his fellow Legionnaires, 
and say that in my opinion, he is emi- 
nently qualified by training and experi- 
ence to serve well the American Legion, 
and the American people in this most 
important post. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks and Commander James’ excellent 
acceptance speech upon his election as 
national commander, the American Le- 
gion, at Portland, Oreg., on August 26, 
1965, be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH or L. ELDON JAMES UPON 


August 26, 1966 


As the change of command is now taking 
place, let our first words and our first deeds 
be a resounding thanks to you, Cmdr. Don 
Johnson, for the magnificent leadership you 
have given us this year. 

Mr. Commander, distinguished guests, fel- 
low Legionnaires, to the 2,917 delegates to 
this convention and the over 2,600,000 
Legionnaires you represent; to 30,000 Legion- 
naires in the Department of Virginia and 
especially to the 186 members of my own 
Hampton Roads Post 31; to our loyal and 
close friends there, and here, and throughout 
this land; to the staff of my law firm and to 
all of my family, for the confidence you have 
expressed in me by your contribution to my 
election to this responsible office of leader- 
ship, through the spoken word—I can only 
say “Thank you.” Through my actions and 
work in the 12 months ahead, I will strive to 
deserve that confidence. You must share in 
those actions and you must share in the work 
to be done, 

Since we met in convention 1 year ago in 
Dallas, Tex., crises in number and magnitude 
then unanticipated have confronted the 
American Legion.- The actions of that con- 
vention, the courageous leaders you selected 
there, and the determined loyalty in the 
ranks enabled the American Legion to meet 
its responsibilities squarely, and with each 
passing month we have grown stronger. 

We possess neither the wisdom nor the 
intuition to predict with certainty what 
critical emergency issues may beset us in the 
year ahead. But what lies immediately be- 
fore our eyes we must see and with your man- 
dates we will face the obligation that is ours. 
The strength we possess as an organization, 
the respect and Influence we enjoy in the 
Halls of Congress, in government, and 
throughout the land, was not achieved by 
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refusing to face a vital issue or by turning 
our back on a problem merely because it was 
a tough one to lick. For 46 years we have 
faced the issues—fortified with facts. We 
have stood firm in the face of pressure. I 
pledge to you in the year ahead this we shall 
continue to do. 

Well you know the battles we have fought, 
the issues we have faced, the discouraging 
setbacks we have experienced, the partial yic- 
tories we have won, the goals we have sought 
and often proudly attained. Tou know them 
well for you have made that history—made 
it by work in your posts, in your communi- 
ties, and through organized group effort with 
your representatives in Government. 

Our national staff has made an outstanding 
contribution to our success. I am grateful 
for that excellent and devoted staff, without 
which the commander's task would not be 
fulfilled. Experienced and able—cohesive 
and concerned—they are one of our great 
assets. 

From our gains we take pride and draw 

ent. From our setbacks we must 
develop wisdom and a new determination to 
be armed for the new crisis that lie ahead. 

In the closing hour of this convention, let 
us quickly take a look at the responsibilities 
that confront us. 

Two decades now have found no recess in 
the constant confrontation between the con- 
flicting ideologies of the free world and those 
of the Communist conspirators. Two 
decades now have produced no intermission 
in a cold war that has become very hot in 
South Vietnam. Hot to the point where 
young Americans risk and all too often lose 
their lives in the cause of freedom. 

Four Presidents in succession now have 
committed our lives—our fortunes—and our 
honor to the end that people who love and 
seek freedom shall have the right of free 
determination as to the form of government 
under which they shall live. Those Presi- 
dents have found ample precedent for their 
decisions in the actions of the early Amer- 
icans who declared our independence from 
tyranny and sought and fought for liberty 
Often at the cost of life itself. The firm 
resolve of our President now to stand fast 
in Vietnam is in the best tradition of our 
history and is realistic understanding of the 
folly of concession to a force that knows no 

We must not be lulled asleep in the hope 
that everyone shares our concern or joins in 
support of our Government's position in Viet- 


those who say “pull out of Vietnam” we find 
detractors who are ready to espouse the Com- 
munist doctrine—there are those that go to 
the revolting extreme of urging our youth 
not only to refuse to fight in South Vietnam, 
but to tear up their draft cards and go to 
other extremes in attempting to embarrass 
the policies of our Government. Let us look 
very carefully behind those voices who, 
although having no authority, are constantly 
striving to be peacemakers at any price 
through their own personal intercession. 
The American Legion is made up of re- 
sponsible men and women who hold dear the 
Principles which have made this country 
great. The responsibility we face now and in 
the months ahead is to back our Govern- 
ment’s determined policy in South Viet- 
wupport Of all Amaricane to tue ee 
cans to the 
defense of 


At this very hour thousands of our young 
men are meeting their responsibility in 
South Vietnam, and thousands more stand 
ready. To the mothers and fathers of these 

d to all of their loved ones—for the 
Legion I say—personally to them— 
we thank you. We are proud of them—our 
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prayers are for them—and for you. And we 
shall do our determined best to support them 
in every way that will enable them to do 
their job and return home to you. Your sac- 
rifices are our sacrifices—you stand not 
alone—for millions of Legionnaires are with 
you—all the way. 

This, then, is our responsibility—yours 
and mine—in the year ahead. The American 
Legion accepts that responsibility—and you 
and I will work at it—together. 

During the last year we have witnessed a 
devastating onslaught against the Veterans’ 
Administration and veterans services. Fast, 
knowledgeable, and effective action by the 
American Legion, with able and valuable 
support of concerned Members of the Con- 

„ lessened the disastrous effect of this 
Bureau of the Budget inspired attack. 

Retiring National Commander Johnson 
has warned that we have only seen the be- 
ginning of the attack upon the Veterans’ 
Administration. This is a realistic assess- 
ment of things to come. That challenge is 
here before us. In the name of the American 
Legion, I accept that challenge—here and 
now. 

“To care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, for his widow and his orphan” are 
words a century old. As long as there is an 
American Legion, that eloquently expressed 
concept shall never die. 

For 4% decades, the American Legion has 
fought to build our national rehabilitation 
program. If fight we must to maintain those 
hard-won gains, then fight we shall. The 
responsibility is ours to see that a grateful 
people remain ever mindful of their obliga- 
tion to those who have borne the battle—to 
those who bear it now—and to those who 
must bear it in the days to come. 

We accept that responsibility—and you 
and I will work at it—together. 

Before the Legion year ahead becomes his- 
tory, our Nation will have completed 190 
years of the greatest achlevement in repre- 
sentative government man has ever known. 
On July 4, 1966, we celebrate our 190th birth- 
day. We are a smali Nation when we think 
in terms of population, yet our little country, 
in less than two centuries, with only 9 per- 
cent of the world’s peoples, possesses over 
60 percent of the world's good things. What 
we will have achieved in this time must not 
be dissipated In the last decade of our first 
200 years. Yet, as we glance quickly over 
our shoulder, the occurrences of yesterday— 
and yes—today—give us reason for grave 
concern. The increasing refusal to accept 
established authority, the growing lack of 
respect for the rule of our land by law, and 
the callous disregard for our democratic 
institutions and their place in an orderly 
society pose a grave threat to our survival as 
a representative government. 

Nothing is long maintained when respect 
for it is gone. Disrespect for law, reckless 
disregard for the rights of others, and fla- 
grant contempt for the orderly legal processes 
can undermine, and eventually destroy, our 
society. 

These conditions have existed before in 
the short span of our Nation's history. The 
roaring 1920's brought gangland wars In our 
large cities. During the frontier days, terror 
would grip the hearts of law-abiding people 
when the word came through—"The Daltons 
are riding again.” 

These were symptoms of contempt for dis- 
cipline and the rule of law. We did not then 
recklessly throw away our cherished rights in 
order to correct the conditions. Those con- 
ditions were suppressed only to the extent 
that the orderly processes of a civilized rule 
of law were applied to suppress them. 

In the past, we have prospered as we have 
maintained a system of government of laws 
and not of men. Our progress as a nation 
in the years ahead will be determined by 
the degree of respect we hold for government 
by rule of law. 
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The American Legion is made up of men 
and women sensitive to their obligations to 
the law of our land and ite orderly adminis- 
tration. In the very beginning of the 
preamble to our Constitution, we associate 
ourselves together “to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States and to 
Maintain law and order.“ To maintain, 
then—and to instill in others—a solemn 
respect for law—is. our responsibility. 

The American Legion must accept that re- 
sponsibility—and you and I must work at 
this—together. 

These, then, are three of the responsibil- 
ities that starky confront us in the days 
ahead. 

1. To strongly support our Government in 
its determination to resist attacks upon free 
peoples. 

2. To maintain a consciousness of Gov- 
ernment's responsibility to care for him who 
has borne and shall bear the battle. 

3. To maintain and promote respect for 
law and our institutions of government. 

These responsibilities we must fulfill and 
yet our efforts may be in vain. The freedom 
protected by the sentry who guards the gate 
today will surely be lost if the sentry whose 
job it is to guard the gate tomorrow is lulled 
to sleep at his post. 

Through the years, the American Legion 
has tried to build a better tomorrow for the 
children of this land. There is vivid testi- 
mony of this in the thrilling experience that 
was ours when five fine young representa- 
tives of American Legion programs appeared 
before this convention. Our positive pro- 
grams seek to build better citizens for to- 
morrow that their children may enjoy free- 
dom, too. Those programs fail—and we with 
them—aunless we successfully instill in the 
youth of this land a patriotic love for God 
and country and a devoted respect for our 
institutions of representative government. 

We will not accomplish this if we let go 
unnoticed and unanswered the efforts on the 
campuses of our colleges by such organiza- 
tions as the Communist dominated W. E. B. 
Du Bois Clubs. Clubs which in less than 
2 years have amassed a total of over 800 
members in 30 separate chapters on our col- 
lege and university campuses. These groups 
seek to pervert the patriotism of our youth 
and distort our traditional concepts for au- 
thority and observance of law. 


We recognize that out of millions of Amer- 
ican college students 800 is a tiny minority. 
It is to the vast majority of fine young peo- 
ple that we say—we have confidence in you 
and we offer our help in opposing a threat 
which is no less serious merely because it is 
presently small. 

The responsibility to instill in our youth 
love of country and an understanding of the 
true traditions of Americanism demands our 
devoted attention. Our youth deserve the 
best we can give. Above all, you and I must 
work at this responsibility—together. 

One year from today, we will meet in con- 
vention in our Nation's Capital, An inven- 
tory then of the accomplishments of our 
first 190 years as a nation will stagger the 
imagination and will overshadow any other 
nation or culture that may seek compari- 
son. This is indisputable whether we meas- 
ure in terms of spiritual growth, material 
accumulation, political maturity or social 
progress. The accomplishments have been 
80 magnificent they have encouraged an 

indifference toward the very quali- 
ties of citizenship that haye made possible 
this magnificent progress. 

I believe that patriotic citizens, loyal to 
the cause of freedom and representative gov- 
ernment, grateful for the opportunity that 
our Nation’s progress has afforded them, and 
responsive to the urgent need now that our 
Institutions of government under law be 
strengthened, will during the closing decade 
of our first 200 years as a nation rekindle 
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the fires of freedom and keep alive a vibrant, 
disciplined respect for government by law 
and not by men. 

I further believe that the American Le- 
gion will take a back seat to no organiza- 
tion, or group, in its patriotic and enlight- 
ened concern for the problems that face us 
today and in the decade ahead. 

And I also believe that the American Le- 
gion will take the initiative in calling upon 
all citizens who love liberty and detest ty- 
ranny to promote a new awareness among 
our people of the virtues of self-discipline, 
of respect for law, and for the use of the 
orderly processes of government. 

This we must do by standing behind our 
Government in its firm resolve against en- 
croachment from beyond our shores, by re- 
sisting the inroads of subversion and indif- 
ference from within, by defending and pro- 
tecting the just treatment of the disabled 
and needy veteran. And, finally, my friends, 
lest in the end all be lost—by recognizing 
that the youth of this land are the trustees 
of tomorrow. To them we must turn—and 
in them diligently instill the burning desire 
to keep alive the fires of freedom and pre- 
serve the institutions of government that 
have made us great. 

Your mandates to me are clear. I pledge 
to you my total effort as we strive to make 
those mandates effective. 

All of this is your responsibility and mine. 
All of this you and I must do—together— 
in the days and the months that lie ahead. 


A Review of the Lindsay Book 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, Caspar Cit- 
ron, a New York political activist of Dem- 
ocratic stripe, has written a book, pub- 
lished by the Fleet Publishing Corp., en- 
titled “Joun V. Lirnpsay and the Silk 
Stocking Story.” 

The letter I received from the publisher 
asking me for a review noted that sev- 
eral publications have mistaken the book 
for a campaign biography.” I do not 
see why. The book is no sugar coated, 
hard to take seriously deification 
thrown together for the short-lived but 
lucrative campaign-time sales market. 
On the contrary, it is a discussion of the 
forces that have shaped and are shaping 
the Nation's most. publicized congres- 
sional district. Only after some 60 pages 
does a preoccupation with the incumbent 
Congressman set in, belatedly living up 
to the promise of the full-page, campaign 
market oriented picture of Jonn that en- 
livens the backflap of the book jacket. 
Up until that time, Caspar Citron has 
concerned himself with evolution of the 
latter-day 17th Congressional District as 
seen through the political. careers of 
JOHN Linpsay’s predecessors. 

In my opinion, Mr. Citron has done a 
good job in setting down the shifting 
philosophical sands and changing socio- 
economic wellsprings of a district which 
he now portrays as finding its present 
optimum political representation in the 
efforts of our distinguished colleague. He 
makes a breathing entity of a district 
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which for many people takes shape only 
as the creature and creation of media 
preoccupation and consequent distortion. 

Jonn Liypsay may be better known as 
a Congressman, I feel, by knowing him 
in the context of his district. As we all 
know, districts change—and in changing 
they often revamp their representational 
requirements. For example, it may be 
hard for people who know the present 
complexion of the 17th District to credit 
the fact that in the 1946 Republican 
primary, the then Congressman, a noted 
liberal internationalist, was defeated 5 
to 1 by a stanch Taft conservative who 
was for a time to oppose the graduated 
income tax. I was in the New York State 
Senate at the time, so I barely knew the 
defeated Joe Baldwin, but I served with 
Fritz Coudert during my first 6 years in 
this House until his retirement in 1958. 
He was as unlike JoHN Linpsay as he 
could be. 

Caspar Citron interviewed Fritz 
Coudert who attributes the liberal trend 
of the district to the tearing down of all 
the old, monied apartment buildings in 
the midtown section, to be replaced by 
grand canyons of glass-encased office 
buildings, accompanied by the construc- 
tion of slab after slab of cheaper, white- 
collar “cavedweller” efficiency apart- 
ment houses on the district's periphery. 
There is more to the changing portrait 
of the district than residential construc- 
tion and destruction, of course, and Mr. 
Citron manages to touch on most of it 
in an unpretentious and interesting 
study. Perhaps the book is most valu- 
able as the evolved context of a Con- 
gressman. Its best title might be “The 
Silk Stocking Story and JOHN LINDSAY,” 
but under any title, it is informative and 
enjoyable reading. I commend it to all 
interested Members. 


Rey. Calvin Thielman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


Or FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, Rev. 
Calvin Thielman, originally from Texas, 
now of Montreat, N.C., is one of the finest 
young men I have ever been privileged 
to know. He recently went to Vietnam, 
where he preached and prayed with our 
troops there. I understand that very 
shortly, since his return, he is going to be 
attached to the Navy as a preacher. He 
had an experience in Vietnam worthy of 
everyone’s reading. He wrote an article 
which appeared in the Presbyterian 
Journal of September 15, 1965, entitled 
“Viet Missionaries See No Backout Now.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Vier MISSIONARIES SEE No Backour Now 

(Eprror’s Nork.— With increasing atten- 
tion being paid to the Vietnam war in the 
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religious community, a Presbyterian U.S, 
minister has gone to take a look for himself. 
The following article is based on an inter- 
view with the visitor, the Reverend Calvin 
Thielman.) 

Monrreat, N.C.—"Christian ministers in 
the United States who oppose what is going 
on out here do not understand the situation. 
Don't the people back home know we are 
helping these people out here? I am frus- 
trated and disgusted by what I have read.” 
The speaker was the Reverend Grady Man- 
grum, for 18 years a Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance missionary in Vietnam. Telling 
his story here was the Reverend Calvin Thiel- 
man, pastor of the Montreat church, back 
home after 2 weeks in Vietnam. 

“I did not meet a single missionary who 
did not believe that the United States did 
not have a commitment to stay in Vietnam,” 
reported Mr. Thielman. “One missionary 
said he knew of a Mennonite fellow worker 
who was opposed to war on conscientious 
grounds but he did not believe that the 
United States should pull out of Vietnam 
now,” he continued. 


DISAGREE WITH CLERICS 


The Presbyterian U.S, minister made the 
trip under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Defense at the request of the White 
House. He traveled from one end of South 
Vietnam to the other, preaching in 
and cities and in the field, wherever he could 
assemble military personnel for a service. 


Christian witness. But he said, 
cessions are made this door will surely be 
closed.” 

Mr. Thielman was particularly impressed 
with the evidence he saw of service rendered 
to civilians by the military. On one inspec- 
tion trip by helicopter to a fortified village 
with General Westmoreland, the general 
queried a tall Negro medical sergeant about 
his work after hours. “This month I de- 
livered 4 babies and treated nearly 1,000 
people for various ailments and injuries,” re- 
ported the sergeant. 

I met another medic who has requested 
an extension of his tour of duty in order that 
he might continue working with the Viet- 
namese,” said Mr. Thielman. “A wearer of 
the coveted green beret of the Special Forces, 
that medic was more like a missionary than 
a blood and thunder commando.” 

Smiling at one recollection, Mr. Thielman 
said, “I remember one time when a Marine 
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major general was giving orders for the re- 
Placement of a cow killed in an artillery 
barrage. ‘I don’t want paper compensation 
for this woman,” said the general, referring 
to the peasant woman whose cow had been 
killed. 1 want you to go out and buy her 
another cow and bring it to her’.” 

Also impressive, according to Mr. Thiel- 
man, was the evidence he saw of high morale 
among the troops. “I saw it in the hospitals 
I visited and heard of it from wounded men 
who knew why they were fighting and who 
believed they were doing the right thing,” 
he said. 

“Many of the men go to Vietnam with 
reservations about the war—with resent- 
ment and bitterness, even,” continued Mr. 
Thielman, “But after seeing first hand the 
atrocities committed by the Communists and 
witnessing the desire of so many.of those 
people to defend themselves, most of them 
begin to feel differently about it. They tell 
you stories of babies with chopsticks rammed 
into their ears, of native Christians buried 
alive, of civilians used as human shields. 

“And these have been martyrs among mis- 
sionaries, too,“ when on the minister. “One 
of the Wycliffe translators was killed holding 
her baby. The bullet that killed her killed 
the child too.“ 

Mr. Thielman had a final word from Chap- 
lain Peter Bakker, of the Marines. Said 
Chaplain Bakker, who had been in the big 
battle at Chou Lal; “Take this word back 
home from a man who has had his hands 
stained with the blood of dying men: Free- 
dom may seem free to most but it is not 
cheap. It has cost many their lives.” 


Raise Pay, Boost Rent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a number of weeks ago, when 
Congress boosted the pay scale for our 
servicemen by unanimous vote, there 
were many Members who felt an even 
larger increase was justified. I, for one, 
was thoroughly convinced that the pay 
bill was an absolute necessity. 

It is, therefore, most disturbing and 
practically unbelievable to read about 
what has taken place just recently at 
Selfridge Air Force Base, located near 
Mount Clemens, Mich., and just barely 
outside the limits of Michigan's Eighth 
District. As reported in the September 
27 edition of the Port Huron Times 
Herald, Port Huron, Mich., the Federal 
Government has now raised the rent of 
the housing it supplies to military per- 
sonnel just off the base. With one hand 
we authorize a slight pay increase and 
then another branch of our Government 
takes it away. I urge each of you to 
read this newspaper article. 

Just read this one quote by the wife 
of an airman first class. 

We'd have to take more out of our base 


pay. I'm working nights as a press operator 
to help out as it is. 


Even the conditions of this housing 
are difficult to defend. 

We are concerned—and rightfully so— 
about why we cannot encourage talented 
and dedicated young men to make a 
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career of military service. This is an ex- 
cellent reason why we are failing * * * 
we are simply failing our men and their 
families, 

I have today written to Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara on this par- 
ticular situation at Selfridge. I have 
also inquired as to whether rent increases 
have been ordered in other branches of 
our services and at other bases. 

The article follows: 

[From the Port Huron Times-Herald, 
Sept. 27, 1965] 
Untren States Ratses Pay, THEN Ups 
RENTALS—SELFRIDGE Wives UNHAPPY 


Mount Ciemens.—Air Force wives here 
were happy about the raises their husbands 
got recently until the Federal Government 
raised the rent at the housing it supplies 
just off Selfridge Air Force Base. 

“I don't understand how they can charge 
us more,” sald Mrs. Betty Dellew. She 
pointed to holes In the side of her kitchen 
sink and a broken window with cardboard 
in it. 

Mrs. Dellew’s husband, an airman first 
class, received a $23 monthly raise, she said, 
and the rent was raised from $82 to $105 a 
month almost simultaneously. 

“The timing was strictly accidental,” ex- 
plained Capt. Edward B, Leland, base hous- 
ing officer. 

“When I do my washing,” said Mrs. Susan 
Miller, the mother of seven, “the water goes 
from my washer into my neighbor's sink. 
The same thing happens to me when she 
does the wash.” 

“We moved in because it was cheaper than 
anything else we could find,” said Mrs. 
Renee Rogers. 

Captain Leland said the families knew the 
conditions of the houses when they rented 
them, adding an appeal would be made to 
the Alr- Force to have the rent increase 
repealed. 

The servicemen get an allowance for their 
housing although it is not sufficient to cover 
the rent in many instances, some wives said. 
They said they feared losing their quarters 
allowance if they moved to other housing. 

“We'd have to take more out of our base 
pay. Mrs. Dellew sald. “I'm working nights 
as a press operator to help out as it is.” 

However, Captain Leland said as far as I 
know, the quarters allowances will not be 
cut off if the families move.” 

The 138 Government-owned living units 
at Selfridge are listed as substandard under 
Military housing standards. Leland said 
they were built in the early forties to pro- 
vide temporary housing for military families. 


No Voter Discrimination Suit Filed in 
Bolivar County, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I received a telegram 
from the elected officials of Bolivar 
County, Miss. These people feel that 
they have received unfair treatment 
from the Justice Department and ask 
that we attempt to correct the injustices. 
Although this county is not in my district 
these people are my friends and I feel 
it my duty as a Mississippian to see if 
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the situation in Bolivar County can be 
corrected. This telegram which I shall 
insert in the Recorn, points out that 
Bolivar County, Miss., has never had any 
discrimination in voter registration—nor 
have they ever had a voter discrimina- 
tion suit filed against them. Neverthe- 
less, the Attorney General has seen fit to 
send registrars into the county under 
provisions of the Voter Rights Act of 
1965. 

Mr. Speaker, on this day, I have di- 
rected a letter with a copy of the tele- 
gram to Mr. Katzenbach asking for an 
explanation of the charges outlined in 
the telegram. If the Attorney General's 
office can offer no encouraging informa- 
tion, I shall be compelled to call upon 
the Office of the President. 

I am aware that the Voter Rights Act 
of 1965 must be obeyed, as any other law 
of the land, but I am also aware of the 
fact that the Voter Rights Act may be 
used by those in power as machinery for 
developing the most powerful political 
whip the South has ever seen. 

I urge my colleagues to call upon the 
Justice Department to encourage them 
to be just in their use of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. The act was passed sup- 
posedly to insure the equal application 
of voting requirements to both Negro and 
whites. But, under no circumstances 
should this act be inaugurated in com- 
munities where it is not needed. 

The telegram follows: 

CLEVELAND, Miss. 
September 28, 1965. 
Hon. Prentiss WALKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This meesage is sent to you and the other 
members of our congressional delegation by 
all of the elected officials of Bolivar County. 
We feel that an injustice is about to be in- 
flicted on Bolivar County and we ask your 
active support to correct it. Last Friday 
UPI reported that Federal registars would 
be sent into five more Mississippi counties 
including Bolivar.. Quoting the article, “Kat- 
zenbach sald the additional counties were 
pegged because of a series of lawsuits brought 
by Mississippi Attorney General Joe Patter- 
son to prevent registration of Uliterates.“ 
We would like to point out that Bolivar 
County had nothing to do with these law- 
suite and it is unjust and wrong for us to 
be the butt of Mr. Katzenbach's ire when 
the facts don't justify Federal registars, 

What are the facts? The facts are that 
Bolivar County has had Negro voters for 
75 years. There has never been any dis- 
crimination in voting on account of race. 
The Justice Department has in its files, pho- 
tostats of every voter application from 1954 
to June 28, 1965. Justice Department at- 
torneys and FBI men reviewed these rec- 
ords time after time and found no discrim- 
ination. 

While voter suits were filed by the At- 
torney General throughout the South and 
28 suits were filed in Mississippi, none was 
filed against Bolivar County. In fact, for 11 
years there was not a single complaint by 
the Attorney General of discrimination on 
the part of our circuit clerk. We have not 
kept voter registration records according to 
race in many years because we have con- 
sidered it contrary to law. However, on 
June 28, 1965, the approximate date the new, 
simplified voter form went into effect in 
Mississippi, the all-Negro town of Mound 
Bayou had 370 Negroes to vote. 
The Attorney General can verify this either 
from his records or our records. This is 
true in spite of the fact that the Attorney 
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General in his news release saw fit to quote 
1959 yoter figures for Bolivar County. The 
Mississippi Legislature passed a simplified 
voter form about June 28, 1965. This form 
is as simple or is simpler than the laws of 
20 other States. 

Since that date 1,763 people have reg- 
istered to vote in Bolivar County. In a pe- 
riod of less than 90 days the voter registra- 
tion has increased by more than 25 percent 
and the overwhelming majority of these 
1,763 people are Negroes. Mound Bayou has 
increased ite registration by 223 since that 
date: The East and East Cleveland, a pre- 
dominately Negro precinct, has increased by 
332. Mr. Katzenbach has the reputation of 
being a falr and honorable man. We believe 
that if these facts are brought to his atten- 
tion he will rescind his previous order to 
send registars to Bolivar County. The peo- 
ple of Mississippi adopted the simple voter 
form by 3 to 1. The vote in Bolivar County 
was 7 to 1. We have made an honest effort 
to do the right thing. The Attorney Gen- 
eral's announcement, in view of our attitude 
and our past action of no discrimination, 
astounded us because of its gross unfair- 
ness. We are calling upon you as our elected 
people in Washington to take our case to the 
President and to Mr. Katzenbach and urge 
that this unjust order be descinded. And 
we request that you inform us as to the ac- 
tion taken. 

O. W. Capps, Jr., H. B. Boykin, G. D. Criss, 
I. Myers, Milton Smith, Danna C. 
Moore, Wm. B. Alexander, Max Dil- 
worth, Elmer Prewitt, Alfred Welsh- 
ans, O. J. Scott, Walter Sillers, J. A. 
Thigpen, E. H. Green. 


The Real Alabama—Part LXVII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, many cities in Alabama have 
undergone basic economic changes in re- 
cent years as conditions change to re- 
quire new enterprise and development. 
In many cases great diversification has 
been the result, bringing with it a broad 
economic base. 

One example of this is the city of Jas- 
per. The story of Jasper has been told 
in an article appearing in the Birming- 
ham News, and I include the text of that 
article here: 

Jasper, Ala., was thrown deep into eco- 
nomic depression in the early 1950's when 
the coal market collapsed. Through deter- 
mination, initiative, and confidence the city 
bounced back to realize a versatile industrial 
complex, and a solid economy. 

And Jasper, county seat of Walker County 
in northwest Alabama, is not about to rest on 
this. The city and county are on the march 
to attract more industry. 

Now thriving with a population of 13,636, 
Jasper doesn't find it dificult to remember 
the dark days of the 1950's when they saw 
6,000 county coal miners lose their jobs over- 
night. 

"Up untu 1950." Doug Leake, former 
chamber of commerce president explains, 
“this county was mainly dependent on coal. 
The sudden decline in the market gave Walk- 
er County its own private depression.” 

Leake said the citizens endeavored to find 
other industries to replace coal and with an 
eye toward diversification. 
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Industry in Jasper today ranges from dress 
shirts to dressed chickens and from strip 
mining to mink food. 

“We're not a one-engine town now,” John 
Oliver, chamber vice president says, We've 
got good diversification in industry and 
we've got everything needed for industry— 
railways, highways, water, and a good trad- 
ing center.” 

Jasper has developed a 95-acre industrial 
park to attract more industry while adver- 
tising its most valuable resources—good 
plant sites, abundant timber, available labor, 
three railroads, water, river transportetion, 
and community cooperation, 

Jesper and other county communities 
speak with pride about their school system, 
their good hospitals and particular pride is 
taken in Walker College, a private, inde- 
pendent, and nondenominational 2-year lib- 
eral arts college. Established in 1938, the 
college now has a faculty of 25 with an en- 
rollment of more than 400. 

Strip mining is a major factor in the coun- 
ty economy but the adversity of the fifties 
really taught the people a lesson—don’t put 
all those economy eggs in one basket. 

Agricultural products, displayed every year 
in the Northwest Alabama Fair in Jasper, 
have grown from a $5 million industry in 
2 to a total farm income of $15,310,000 in 
1963. 

Poultry business zoomed from a small 
$1,210,000 in 1954 to an income of $11,500,- 
000 in 1963. 

A pet project currently underway is the 
development of Smith Lake as a recreational 
area. The huge body of fish-filled water has 
a shoreline of 500 miles and covers 21,000 
acres. 

"The development of Smith Lake will mean 
a tremendous amount of money for our 
community,” Joe McCluney, chamber execu- 
tive director says. 

In A. R. Simmons, chamber president's 
view, “The diversification in Jasper and Wal- 
ker County since the coal mine recession is 
a monument to the determination and ini- 
tlative of the people.” 

Simmons also paid tribute to the confi- 
dence of the companies and organizations 
“both local and foreign who brought many 
jobs to our county.” He sees the area as an 
ideal phical location for industry 
“with a healthy and mature labor atmosphere 
and a population determined to help itself.” 


Human Investment Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which I believe to 
be a sound approach to an aspect of the 
Nation’s continuing problem of unem- 
ployment and job retraining. It is 
known as the Human Investment Act of 
1965. A number of my Republican col- 
leagues, under the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis] have introduced similar 
bills. 

The Human Invesiment Act would en- 
courage private business both large and 
small to invest in upgrading the job skills 
of the Nation's labor force. It would 
accomplish this by providing a 7-per- 
cent tax credit to an employer toward 
certain of his employee training ex- 
penses. Among the expenses specifically 
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named are those relating to: apprentice- 
ship training, on-the-job training under 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, cooperative work study pro- 
grams, and tuition refund and organized 
group instruction payments by employ- 
ers. 
This would give an employer an incen- 
tive to expand his training programs and 
to initiate new programs for his em- 
ployees. By participating in advanced 
training, an employee can improve his 
skills and thus improve his job security 
and earning ability. As those presently 
employed move up to better jobs through 
more , those now unemployed 
because of insufficient skills can be hired 
to take their places. Also it would offer 
new hope to workers whose jobs are 
threatened by automation or by shifting 
defense contracts. 

In passing the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, the Congress indi- 
cated its awareness of the need for meet- 
ing the increasingly serious problem of 
structural unemployment caused by a 
labor force ill fitted for existing and de- 
veloping job opportunities. The Human 
Investment Act will link private enter- 
prise efforts with those efforts being made 
by Federal and State governments in 
this important area. The major premise 
of the proposal which I am introducing 
is that private business has over the 
years learned how to obtain the most re- 
sults per training dollar and should now 
be encouraged to expand its training 
programs to meet this national need. 

It is my hope that my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle will examine seri- 
ously the merits of this legislation. 


Whose Side Are We On? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us have been, to say the least, a 
little confused about our foreign policy 
in regard to India and Pakistan. 

Fortunately, Mr. Art Buchwald, writ- 
ing in the Washington Post of September 
23, 1965, has brilliantly clarified any con- 
fusion that might have existed. y, 

I commend his article, which follows, 
to all Members of Congress and to the 
State Department: 

“WHOSE SDE ARE WE On?” 
(By Art Buchwald) 

It is very important, the psychiatrists say, 
to answer your children’s questions honestly 
and concisely no matter how difficult they 
become. I thought of this the other day 
while I was watching a news broadcast of 
the Indian-Pakistani war and my 11-year- 
old son with a machinegun in his hand 
asked, “What are they fighting about?“ 

“A place called Kashmir,” I replied. “You 
see, the Indians have Kashmir now, but 
the Pakistanis claim the Kashmir people 
want to be a part of Pakistan because they're 
Moslem and not Hindu.” 

My son looked at me questioningly. 
“Whose side are we on?” 
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“We're not on either side. We have a 
treaty with Pakistan and we supplied her 
with most of the planes and arms that she 
is using against India. At the same time 
we supplied India with arms and planes, 
but we didn’t think they'd use them to fight 
each other.” 

“What did we think?” 

“We thought they'd use them to fight the 
Communists.” 

“Why don’t they fight the Communists?” 

“It’s not that simple,” I said, slightly an- 
noyed. “The Chinese Communists are sup- 
porting Pakistan and the Russian Commu- 
nists seem to be supporting India. We 
would probably be more sympathetic toward 
the Pakistanis, except that the Chinese 
Communists are threatening to invade India. 

“Without confusing you,” I continued, 
“our main problem is: do we send military 
aid to India to repulse the Chinese Com- 
munists or not?” 

He seemed to enjoy seeing me perspire. 

“Why is it a problem?” he wanted to know. 

“Because if we help the Indians against 
the Red Chinese, the Indians might turn 
around and use the equipment on the 
Pakistanis and prolong the war between 
India and Pakistan.” 

This seemed to satisfy him and I relaxed. 
But he was just di the material, 
Finally he said, “What is the solution?” 

I grabbed the sides of the chair. “The 
solution is to take the war to the United 
Nations and let them solve It.” 

“But if we go to the United Nations, won't 
the Russians vote against us?“ 

“No, on this issue the Russians will vote 
with us. They're against us in Vietnam but 
not in India.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the Russians are as worried about 
the Red Chinese as we are.” 

“I don't understand. Aren't they both 
Communists?” 

“Yes,” I said, “but the Chinese Commu- 
nists are more communistic than the Rus- 
sian Communists. We can live with Russian 
communism but we can't live with Chinese 
communism, unless, of course, the Russians 
start pushing us around again in Cuba.” 

“Then should we like the Russians?” 

“As far as India is concerned, yes. But 
we don't have to like them in Vietnam.” 

“Would we fight with the Russians against 
China if they attacked India?” 

“It's possible. At the same time the Rus- 
sians would probably fight with the Chinese 
if we attacked China.” 

"I don't get it,” he said as he aimed a 
machinegun at Walter Cronkite who was at 
that moment on the TV screen. 

“I don't see how I could make it simpler. 
Any child could understand it,” 


A Sound Way To Combat Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation designed to 
give private industry a 7-percent income 
tax credit for providing employees with 
needed job training or to improve their 

This proposal is advisedly known 
as the Human Investment Act. 7 

Under its terms, a tax credit would 
apply to wages of apprentices plus the 
cost of classroom instruction paid for 
by employers. Trainees would have to 
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stay on the employer payroll for at least 
3 months after finishing training. 

This would meet the problem that 
many Government programs have run 
into—finding jobs for newly trained 
workers. Apprentices could be trained 
for jobs where labor shortages are cur- 
rent. 

Also, the bill would give an employer 
an incentive to expand his training pro- 
grams and initiate new programs for 
employees. It is the kind of program all 
business, big or small, could utilize. 

This tax credit approach places the 
responsibility for increased job training 
where it belongs—on the private enter- 
prise system. This system is equipped 
to conduct job training more effectively, 
efficiently, and economically than is the 
Government. It also offers new hope 
to workers whose jobs are threatened 
by automation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is ample justifica- 
tion for such a tax credit proposal. 
Gordie Neufeld, in an editorial which 
appeared in the September 16 issue of 
the Mountain Lake, Minn., Observer, 
reported that 2.2 million jobs were 
created in 1964 alone by private em- 
ployers in a massive and realistic war 
on poverty. Mr. Neufeld’s editorial pro- 
vides much insight into the need for 
the kind of legislation I am introducing 
today, and I include it in full at this 
point in my remarks: 

WAR ON POVERTY 
(By Gordie Neufeld) 

The Government's antipoverty program is 
in for much criticism. Charges 
against the program are common. So far, 
it is said, most of the benefits seem to have 
gone to a well-paid administrative bureau- 

cracy—telatively few to the poor. 

Meanwhile, private employers are creating 
millions of jobs in a “poverty war" of their 
own. About 6 million of these jobs have 
come into existence in the last 5 years— 
22 million in 1964 alone. And, to quote a 
magazine article, “the private war on pov- 
erty has been particularly helpful to those 
Negroes, teenagers, and others, who were 
without education, skills, or experience.” 

Whatever the Government program may 
ultimately achieve, the most effective weapon 
against poverty is dynamic, expanding, so- 
cially conscious private enterprise. 


Matching Skills to Jobs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion an excellent editorial which was 
published in the September 27, 1965, 
edition of the Chicago Daily News. 

The editorial discusses the Human In- 
vestment Act of 1965, a bill which more 
than 43 Members of the House intro- 
duced recently. I was pleased to join 
the gentleman from Missouri, Congress- 
man Tom Curtis, and Senator WINSTON 
8 of Vermont, in this significant 
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Our bill proposes to complement the 
manpower training programs under 
Government supervision by offering a 
7- percent tax credit to employers who 
train workers in new job skills. This is 
an approach to a specific problem which 
combines incentive and independence, 
It is an approach which, I am convinced, 
will work. It is an approach which will 
give private business an opportunity to 
contribute to its own well-being, as well 
as to the well-being of the Nation. 

The Daily News editorial suggests that 
the administration may be_considering 
supporting this bill. I welcome—and I 
am sure the cosponsors of this bill will 
welcome—any and all assistance which 
might be given to this important pro- 
posal. Though the bill has been spon- 
sored up to this point solely by the 
representatives of one political party, 
the support of the other party would 
represent a fine victory for the best in- 
terests of the American people. 

The editorial follows: 

MATCHING SKILLS TO JOBS 


The human investment bill, introduced in 
Congress by a group of Republicans of vir- 
tually all shades of party opinion, is a sound 
approach to one of the Nation's most nag- 
ging problems. 

The problem is known as “structural un- 
employment” and was defined by Represent- 
ative THomas B. Curtis, Republican, of Mis- 
ris in presenting the bill on the House 

oor: 


“A large portion of our unemployment is 
not because of too few jobs, but because a 
large portion of our manpower is untrained 
in the skills that are actually at this moment 
in serious demand.” 

The proposed Human Investment Act 
would complement the manpower training 
programs under Government supervision by 
offering a 7-percent tax credit to employers 
who train workers in new job skills. The 
credit parallels the 7-percent allowance en- 
acted 3 years ago to spur investment in ma- 
chinery, plant, and equipment. The GOP 
position, Curtis pointed out, is “that tax 
laws should treat humans as at least equal 
to machines.” 


The proposed act has several advantages 

over programs under direct Government con- 
trol. It accomplishes an important objective 
without the waste of collecting tax money 
and then disbursing it, and without the in- 
crease in Federal control inherent in other 
programs. 
It stipulates that a successful trainee must 
be offered a job and that no tax credit will 
be allowed for the training of management, 
professional, or advanced scientific employes. 
The emphasis is thus placed on new and 
better jobs for those at the bottom of the 
skills and income ladder. 

By encouraging private industry's role in 
retraining, the bill involves the people who 
know best what skills are needed and how to 
get the greatest results for the money. 

There is talk in Washington that the vir- 
tues of this approach are so apparent the 
Johnson administration is thinking of taking 
over the bill, in some amended version, and 
perhaps eventually portraying it to the pub- 
lic as a Democratic achievement in the war 
on poverty. 

This would be no new experience for Cur- 
TIS. As a ranking GOP economic ideaman, 
he was chairman of a 48-member subcom- 
mittee of the Republican policy committee 
that studied unemployment in 1961 and is- 
sued a germinal report stressing the fact of 
“structural unemployment” and the need for 
job retraining, Much of this Republican 
spadework went into the Manpower Develop- 
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ment and Training Act, passed in 1962 as a 
New Frontier measure 

The Democrats may again try to grab the 
credit in the proposed Human Investment 
Act The record makes clear however, that 
it was the product of the thinking of Repub- 
licans like Winston L. Provty, of Vermont, 
in the Senate, and Curtis and 43 other GOP 
Representatives, including RUMSFELD, AN- 
DERSON, COLLIER, FINDLEY, and McCrory, of 
Nlinols. 


How To Obtain the Best Medical Care for 
Individual Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29,1965 ! 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have taken a very vigorous position over 
the years as to how to provide the best 
medical care possible for the American 
people, and in light of the passage by 
Congress recently of the so-called medi- 
care bill, I was particularly interested in 
some very blunt constructive comments 
on medicare by Samuel Lubell, the noted 
author, public opinion analyst, and re- 
searcher. This appeared in his syndi- 
cated column described by the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain, and was 
published, for example, in the Bangor, 
Maine, Daily News, August 28, 1965. In 
his column, Mr. Lubell describes the ex- 
perience of his wife and himself with 
the Mary Fletcher Hospital and its doc- 
tors in Burlington, Vt., after their 15- 
year-old son, Walter, was found semi- 
conscious in an up-State New York camp. 
Because I deeply care that individual 
Americans receive thoughtful, helpful, 
individualized medical care, carefully 
administered rather than sloppily dished 
out, the very moving experience of the 
Samuel Lubell family should give all of 
us pause to think and to learn from it 
as to how the so-called medical program 
is developed: 

QUESTION Born or TRAGEDY: Can A SOCIETY 
BE Great AND Lack Focus ON INDIVIDUAL ?— 
Barrie von Your MIND 

(By Samuel Lubell) 

It was a strange way to get a glimpse into 
what makes a truly Great Society. 

At 2 o'clock one morning my wife and I 
were startied out of our sleep by the ringing 
telephone—our 15-year-old son, Walter, had 
been found semiconscious on the bathroom 
floor at camp in upstate New York and had 
been driven to the Mary Fletcher Hospital in 
Burlington, Vt. Brain surgery might be 
needed. 

Before leaving for the hospital, we asked 
our family doctor to find out which New York 
City brain surgeons were on hand in the city 
and might be flown to Burlington. 

But the Mary Pletcher turned out to be an 
unusual kind of hospital, particularly skilled 
in neurosurgery. Walter had shown almost 
immediate improvement, which gave Dr. 
Martin Flanagan time to perform a series of 
testa to determine what had happened in- 
side Walter's brain. 

On the second day, through the angiogram 
technique, Dr. Flanagan discovered that a 
blood vessel in Walter's brain had been closed. 
off, producing a mild stroke which partially 
paralyzed part of his left side, Fortunately, 
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other veins and blood vessels took over, send- 

ing blood into the deprived part of the brain 

and restoring Walter’s functioning to normal. 
HUMAN FEELING 


Gratified as we were by the skill of the doc- 
tor, we were equally impressed by another 
feature of the Mary Fletcher Hospital—the 
gentle, human feeling shown by the nursing 
and hospital staff not simply to us, but to all 
the hospital's patients and visitors. 

While living in New York City and Wash- 
ington we had come to accept depersonaliza- 
tion as part of the price to be paid for mod- 
ern medical technology and urban living. 
Mary Fletcher is free of the many big city 
difficulties. Still, in serving a population 
area of 100,000, it is plagued with the same 
problems of too few hospital beds and 4 
shortage of nurses that confront larger insti- 
tutions. And yet, no one seemed too busy to 
be thoughtful. 

We noticed that the nurses and attendants 
refer to each patient by name, rather than 
by room number or as “that cardiac” or “traf- 
fic accident" case. 

Dick Courtiss, the counselor who drove 
Walter from the camp, found that a cot had 
been set up for him so that he could sleep 
within easy call. While Helen, my wife, was 
waiting to see the doctor, an elderly attend- 
ant stopped and asked “How is Walter?” 

After chatting a few moments, she asked 
Helen, “Can I get you a cup of tea?” 

The gray-haired clerk at the information 
desk was never the brusque gatekeeper. She 
answered requests for information about the 
patients in full detail, and telephoned about 
motel accommodations for out-of-town visi- 
tors. This considerateness was evident every- 
where in the hospital. 

WORK IS ORGANIZED 


What is Mary Fletcher’s secret that en- 
ables it to combine so high a degree of medi- 
cal efficiency with an old-fashioned “You're 
part of the family” quality of nursing care? 

One of the head nurses, Phyllis Raine, in- 
sisted, It's the kind of people Vermonters 
are.” But another Vermonter, Sally Sample, 
who is the director of nursing, pointed out 
that only half of the nursing staff is from 
Vermont. 

Miss Sample had no simple explanation 
for Mary Fletcher beyond the fact that “We 
really work at making the care of the pa- 
tients our whole 

The fact that Mary Fletcher is attached 
to the University of Vermont's medical ye 
helps. The hospital work is 
an educational experience, with doctors 3 
nurses working together as a team. 

“The young nurses lift the tone of the 
whole staff,“ Miss Sample explained, They're 
idealistice and enthusiastic,” 

Size is an other important factor. Still, 
in 3 years, Mary Fletcher has grown from 
240 to 320 beds, with another 150-bed unit 
going tnto construction. Each year 30 per- 
cent of the nurses leave and must be re- 
placed in competition with higher paying 
cities. The starting salary for a nurse in 
New York City is $100 a week, while Mary 
Fletcher pays only $75, though this is now 
being raised to 685. 

NEED PERSONAL TOUCH 


I asked several nurses whether they re- 
ceived fomal Indoctrination in how to be 
considerate. Thelr reply invariably was, 
“We're given no set of rules. You see every- 
one behaving that way and just do it natur- 
ally yourself.” 

Their replies left me wondering whether 
the real secret of Mary Fletcher might not be 
just this: that the sense of personal human 
care had always been there and had never 
been lost, even while the hospital doubled 
and tripled in size and added the latest ad- 
vances in medical technology. 

After Walter was out of danger, we sat 
talking with Dr. Lester Wallman, another of 
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Mary Fletcher's neurosurgeons. He re- 
marked, “Some big city doctors have told 
me they must build a wall between them- 
selves and their patients—there are so many 
of them.” 

But does this fact that there are so many 
of them mean that medical efficiency must 
be callous and depersonalized? Or is it that 
we have just given up trying to preserve the 
personal touch? 

We have become so intent upon organizing 
our society in terms of masses of people, 
statistics and punch cards, and with so much 
emphasis on spending by the billions. But 
can you build a really Great Society if it is 
so impersonal and it it has lost the focus 
on the individual human being? 


Warren Hearn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OP TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29,1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, for over 
30 years I have had the privilege and 
honor of knowing Warren Hearn, FBI 
meet agent at Dyersburg, Tenn, 


He and I were 
in college together and I have watched his 
career since then. 

He is retiring from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation on October 8. There ap- 
peared an excellent article about his sery- 
ice in the Dyersburg State Gazette, an 
outstanding daily newspaper_of the Na- 
tion, and also relative to his recognition 
for over a quarter of a century of service 
with the Bureau. These articles are 
quoted below. 

One of the important cases Mr. Hearn 
worked on and helped to solve was the 
kidnap care of Dennis Clyde Burke, an 
8-year-old boy who was kidnaped at 
Humboldt, Tenn., on April 24, 1964. 

Four days later, on April 28, 1964, 
Dennis was spotted riding in a car with 
an adult male in New Orleans, La., by 
a special agent of the FBI. This individ- 
ual, wanted for three kidnap-murders 
of children, was arrested by FBI agents 
and Dennis was rescued unharmed, to 
be happily reunited with his family. 

When the disappearance of Dennis 
Burke was reported to the FBI on April 
25, 1964, Special Agent Warren R. 
Hearn, in charge of the FBI's resident 
agency at Dyersburg, Tenn., set in motion 
an intensive, ‘round-the-clock investi- 
gation that culminated in the kidnaper's 
arrest in New Orleans and the release 
of his victim. 


FBI agents under Special Agent 
Hearn's supervision determined that 
Dennis Burke was last seen in the com- 
pany of an individual who was probably 
identical with one of the FBI's 10 most 
wanted fugitives. Additional investiga- 
tion identified the automobile believed 
to be in the possession of the fugitive 
and Special Agent Hearn learned that 
it had been recently stolen. Through 
tactful, diplomatic interviews with the 
distraught parents, Mr. Hearn obtained 
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descriptive and other information re- 
garding their son. He then caused this 
information, along with identifying data 
on the stolen automobile, to be widely 
disseminated to various law enforcement 
agencies, including the New Orleans FBI 
office. The fugitive and Dennis Burke 
were observed in this automobile in New 
Orleans. 

In a personal letter to Special Agent 
Hearn, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
stated that: 

Under your skillful direction, this matter 
was handled with a high degree of alertness 
and initiative. * * Tou should entertain 
a feeling of pride in having contributed 
immeasurably to the success achieved and 
I wish to express my appreciation for your 
fine services. 


The accused kidnaper is Joseph Fran- 
cis Bryan, Jr. 

Mr. Hearn has certainly been an asset 
and credit to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which we all know has 
had such an outstanding record under 
the direction of the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

As Mr. Hearn retires to become the 
trust officer at the First Citizens National 
Bank of Dyersburg, Tenn., we wish for 
him continued success. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Dyersburg (Tenn.) State Gazette, 
Sept. 7, 1965] 

HEARN To Jorn First-Crrmzens—APPLicaTION 

oy RESIDENT AGENT FoR FBI RETIREMENT 

ACCEPTED 


Vern Forcum, president of First-Citizens 
National Bank of Dyersburg announced to- 
day that Warren R. Hearn will join the 
bank’s staff on October 11, 1965, following 
his retirement from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation on October 8. 

Mr. Hearn was born in Weakley County, 
Tenn. received his early education in Weak- 
ley County and graduated from the Dresden 

School. He is an alumnus of Murray 
State College, Murray, Ky., and National Law 
University, Washington, D.C., now a branch 
of George Washington University, where he 
received his LL.B. degree in 1940. He was 
admitted to practice law in the State of Ten- 
nessee during 1940. 

Mr, Hearn was appointed as a special agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation on 
August 5, 1940, and has served in offices at 
Salt Lake City, Dallas, New York City, Char- 
lotte, N.C., San Francisco, and Memphis. He 
has been resident agent at Dyersburg since 
1948, completing his 25th year of service in 
the FBI on August 25, 1965. His application 
for retirement has been accepted by J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, and will become effective at the close 
of business October 8, 1965. 

Mr. Hearn, his wife Dolores, and two chil- 
dren, Penny and Sandy, reside at 932 Sum- 
mer, burg. Mh. Hearn's duties with 
First-Citizens will be in the trust depart- 
ment, which has offices on the mezzanine 
floor of the bank. Other employees in this 
department are Mrs. Irene O'Bryan, assistant 
cashier and trust officer, and Miss Sue Caro- 
lyn Akins, secretary and bookkeeper. 


[From the Dyersburg (Tenn.) State Gazette, 
Aug. 25, 1965] 

AGENT HEARN HONORED For QUARTER CENTURY 
IN THE FBI 

In recognition of his 25 years of service 

with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

Warren Hearn, of Dyersburg, has been 

awarded the organization's golden key by the 

Director, J. Edgar Hoover, who sent it along 

with a personal letter from Mr. Hoover. He 

also has been presented a gold desk pen set 
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by his coworkers of the Memphis office to 
which he is attached. The letter to Mr. 
Hearn, who has been resident agent for sev- 
eral years, follows: 

“Please accept my sincere congratulations 
on this, the noteworthy occasion of your 
quarter century of service with the FBI. In 
recognition of this special event I wish to 
present, on behalf of your friends of the 
Bureau, your 25-year service award key. 

“As you look back over the years that haye 
just passed, I hope you recall with pleasure 
your varied assignments. For the many years 
in which you have been a part of our orga- 
nization you have been untiring in your ef- 
forts to further the best interests of the Bu- 
reau and your services have contributed to 
its achievements, The Bureau has been able 
to cope with its many problems only through 
the diligent application to duty of associates 
such as you and your work is indeed proof 
that a vigorous self-sacrificing career has a 
gratifying personal reward. 

“I hope this key will mean as much to you 


as it has to others who have passed this mile- 
stone.” 


Hudson River Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has introduced a bill for the Hudson 
riverway that is different from some oth- 
ers, I am pleased to note a fair amount 
of thinking that supports the position I 
have taken. 

This Congressman favors: First, coop- 
eration by Federal and State authorities 
on an equal footing in any Hudson proj- 
ect; second, local participation; third, 
a full-scale study before a final plan is 
drawn; fourth, resolution at the end in 
some form of compact like the Delaware 
River Basin Compact. 

To hear these views expressed by oth- 
ers is a satisfaction. I submit below an 
editorial that appeared on July 27 last in 
Newsday of Garden City, N.Y., and a 
letter to that same paper by Robert G. 
Burlingham, which appeared on Septem- 
ber 15 last: 

THE HUDSON River SQuaBBLE 

An argument is raging over the protection 
of the Hudson River Valley, over much of its 
length one of America's scenic treasure, but 
in some areas unbelievably defouled and 
marred. A segment of Congress wants the 
river in its lower reaches to be under the 
protection of the Federal Government. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller proposes that the State 
undertake the same job of protection from 
source to mouth. 

While it’s heartening that so much atten- 
tion Is being paid so suddenly to the Hudson, 
the squabble over Federal versus State 
trusteeship is unedifying. The Hudson Val- 
ley is big enough, long enough and impor- 
tant enough to require the maximum in 
pollution control, scenic preservation, and 
public access to the riverbanks. 

Why cannot the State and Federal Goyern- 
ments get together, recognizing the impor- 
tance of the river—both as a source of clean 
water and as an almost unmatched scenic 
asset—and pool both their talents and their 
money? A cooperative effort to save the 
Hudson, similar to the cooperative effort in- 
volved in the preservation and enhancement 
of the Delaware River Basin, ls urgently re- 
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quired. The arguments as to jurisdiction 
should be replaced by agreement as to pro- 
tection. 


CONSERVATION BILL 


Ocean BeacH.—As a summer resident of 
Long Island and winter resident of Rock- 
land County in the Hudson River valley, I 
should like to commend and express full 
agreement with your editorial stand on the 
Hudson River conservation problem (July 
27). 

A bill has already been introduced in Con- 
gress which points the way to a sensible, 
long-term solution of the Hudson River 
problem in accordance with your editorial 
Specifications for a cooperative Federal-State 
effort to save this majestic waterway. I refer 
to H.R. 9868, introduced by Representative 
Joun G. Dow, Democrat, of Grand View. 

The Dow bill does not offer any final 
panacea for preservation of New York’s and 
the Nation's priceless Hudson River heritage, 
nor aline itself with any of the Federal or 
State-directed plans previously advanced. It 
provides, simply and exclusively, for a joint 
Federal-State study of the problem in all its 
ramifications, with the participation of many 
vitally interested parties who have been left 
out of other proposals—such as local officials 
in towns and counties of the Hudson Valley. 
interstate agencies and the State of New 
Jersey. 

In recent testimony at hearings devoted to 
conflicting Federal and State legislative 
proposals for the Hudson riverway—em- 
phasizing scenic, historic and recreational 
considerations—Dow stressed the advantages 
of a Federal-State partnership in the study 
and administration of a Hudson River con- 
servation plan. While the study group 
established under his bill would go beyond 
scenic and historic considerations to “alter- 
nate beneficial uses” such as industrial, com- 
mercial and residential uses for the river val- 
ley, and while the governmental form best 
suited to administer a riverfront program 
would be developed in the course of the 
Study, Dow said he personally favors a 
Federal-State compact on the model of the 
Delaware River Basin Compact (also sug- 
gested in the Newsday editorial). 

One can easily anticipate the criticism that 
the deteriorating situation along the Hud- 
son cries for action more than study. But 
wouldn't it be a shame if we were to fore- 
close on better solutions and a reconcilia- 
tion of State and national interests in the 
preservation of Hudson River values by tak- 
ing “premature and possibly irretrievable 
steps based on the status-seeking and mutual 
distrust of warring politicians? Also, why 
shouldn't the experience and technical 
facilities of such agencies as the Department 
of Interior, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
the Coast Guard and the Palisades Inter- 
state Park Commission be pooled in a con- 
certed effort to reach an effective overall 
solution satisfying to the interested parties? 

ROBERT G, BURLINGHAM. 


The War on Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday, September 23, 
Senator GEORGE McGovern spoke to the 
Senate on the subject of hunger through- 
out ‘the world. The United States is 
unique in having to maintain a lid on its 
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production of food. But we must look 
beyond this and realize that the popula- 
tion of the United States is only a tiny 
fraction of that of the rest of the world. 
When we broaden our outlook, the future 
is frightening. 

As present, 2 billion persons, or two- 
thirds of the world’s population live in 
areas of nutritional deficiency and an 
estimated half of these—1 billion per- 
sons—suffer daily or recurrent crippling 
hunger. As Senator McGovern very ably 
and cogently pointed out, our concern 
arises from the realization that we are 
not doing well now in combating hunger 
and that the situation can only worsen, 
for world population is increasing at a 
much greater rate than food production. 
And where these two trends, rapid popu- 
lation growth and low levels of food pro- 
duction, most commonly coincide are in 
the underdeveloped and developing re- 
gions of the world. 

I would like to emphasize what Senator 
McGovern said on Thursday—that nei- 
ther from a moral nor from a political 
standpoint can we sit idly by. I support 
the Senator’s proposals for a two-front 
war on hunger: for a more effective use 
and distribution of our own farm abun- 
dance and for a need to stimulate an agri- 
cultural revolution abroad. 

Senator McGovern further suggests an 
expanded role for our Nation through 
greater participation in the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization 
Freedom From Hunger campaign. The 
invaluable work of the FAO is well illus- 
trated by one of its local groups, the 
Northern California Freedom From Hun- 
ger Committee. 

The committee's executive secretary is 
Mrs, Grace McDonald, a long-time, ac- 
tive resident of the city of San Jose, 
Calif. Although Mrs. McDonald re- 
cently suffered a broken shoulder bone 
and knee cap as the result of a nasty fall, 
she is now getting along fine and her un- 
bounded spirit, which pervades the com- 
mittee’s work, has not been dampened. 

Like Senator McGovern, Mrs. McDon- 
ald and the northern committee do not 
believe that mere provision of food is a 
sufficient solution to this problem—it is 
only a palliative and looks not at all to 
the future. This past year, members of 
the committee raised over $1,000 to re- 
place diving equipment lost to the Ancud 
shell fishermen in Chile during the 1960 
earthquake and resulting tidal waves. 
They are now working to provide the 
fishermen with a $10,000 drying tunnel 
and a $3,000 ice-crushing plant so that 
they will be able to ship their fish to met- 
ropolitan marketplaces, 

The Northern California Committee 
and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion begin next month a 21-week “Young 
World Appeal” to involve the youth of 
the world in this fight against hunger. 
This worldwide effort, as well as Sena- 
tor McGovern’s legislation have my full- 
est support. The problem is not one 
which will work itself out—it will take 
the hard work and farsighted planning of 
such committees as Mrs. Grace McDon- 
ald’s to prevent an enormous gap be- 
tween the level of food production and 
world population. 
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Public Power in New England: Let the 
Facts Decide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday the House, by a vote of 207 
yeas to 185 nays, approved the Clark 
amendment to the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill, S. 2300, authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Army to conduct and report 
to Congress on a survey of the St. John 
River, Maine, for flood control and allied 
functions, separate and apart from the 
proposed Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project. I thought that this was a rea- 
sonable request and I voted for the 
amendment. At this point I would like to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House an editorial, entitled “Power: 
Let the Facts Decide,” from the Spring- 
field, Mass., Union of September 27, and 
place it with my remarks in the RECORD: 

Powrr: Ler THE Facrs DECIDE 

The conflict between public and private 
power in New England is shaping up into a 
real contest. It seems that the facts rather 
than emotions may yet have to dictate the 
decision. 

Earlier this year the Senate passed a $1.7 
billion rivers and harbors bill including $227 
million for a Federal hydroelectric project at 
the Dickey Dam-Lincoln School area on the 
St. John's River in Maine. 

This week the House passed a similar bill 
for nearly 150 flood control, navigation, and 
beach improvement programs in 41 States 
but cut out the Dickey-Lincoln project in 
Maine. Only four of New England’s Con- 
gressmen voted on the side of Federal power 
in the 207-to-185 rollcall that knocked 
Dickey-Lincoln down. 

The measure now goes to a conference 
committee to iron out differences between 
the House and Senate versions, The House 
bill asks a new study by the Corps of Engi- 
neers on the feasibility and justification of 
the Dickey-Lincoln undertaking. 

This is not yet a victory for the private 
New England power companies against the 
tempting and whispy concept that the Fed- 
eral Establishment can generate and dis- 
tribute electricity better and cheaper. The 
issue is still in doubt. And part of the 
voting strength that gave private power this 
second chance came from the coal interests 
that hope to keep the New England power 
companies as prime customers. 

But the point is that there is going to be 
more study. A Maine who 
favors the Federal plan fears “they'll study 
it to death.” But this need not be the side- 
tracking political type of study. 

It should seek, factually and objectively, 
to determine the main point at issue, on 
which the two sides’ facts disagree: whether 
a Federal hydro project in northern Maine 
can be built, operated, and put into service 
so that its output really means cheaper 
power for New England users, 

The private utilities say it can't be done, 
and they point to progress with nuclear 
plants and pumped-storage hydroelectric 
facilities—integrated to reach the markets 
easily—to show that their own efficiency is 
growing by leaps and bounds. In the proc- 
ess, incidentally, reliance on coal from dis- 
tant sources will diminish, 
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The Senate owes New England and its 
private companies the study the House ac- 
cepted with big support from the region's 
representatives. Let's let the real facts 
speak louder than political philosophies. 


Special Subcommittee on Louisiana 
Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under my 
direction and request a special Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Public Works 
last week during the period of Friday, 
September 24; Saturday, September 25; 
and Sunday, September 26; visited the 
flood-devastated and hurricane-stricken 
areas of Louisiana. The subcommittee 
held hearings in New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge and heard extensive testimony 
from State and local officials and private 
individuals as to the effect of the tre- 
mendous disaster wrought by Hurricane 
Betsy. 

This is the sixth trip that a special 
subcommittee of the Subcommittee on 
Flood Control has taken to various sec- 
tions of this country. In all cases its 
appearance in the devastated areas has 
had a tremendous effect and, in practi- 
cally every case, there has been remedial 
legislation or increase in existing author- 
ization to take care of immediate prob- 
lems as a result of the havoc wrought by 
natural disasters. 

The chairmanship of the subcommit- 
tee has been under the jurisdiction of my 
good friend and colleague, one of the 
most able Members of the House, and an 
expert in the field of water resources, the 
gentleman from Alabama, the Honor- 
able ROBERT E. Jones. 

Iam therefore most pleased and happy 
to know that one of the leading papers 
in Mr. Jones’ district, the Decatur Daily, 
of Decatur, Ala., in an editorial of Sep- 
tember 23 last made full recognition of 
this distinguished public servant. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial of September 23, 
1965, from the Decatur Daily: 

REPRESENTATIVE JONES TO LOUISIANA 

The Eighth Congressional District's man, 
Representative RoserT E. JONES, is in Loul- 
siana this weekend as chairman of the flood 
control subcommittee of the House Public 
Works Committee, to hear testimony on 
property damage, both public and private, 
caused by Hurricane Betsy in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, and Alabama. 

The Jones subcommittee has the author- 
ity to recommend legislation to appropriate 
Federal funds to aid victims of the hurricane. 

Shortly after the hurricane the Governor 
of Louisiana sald never again would the 
people of Louisiana be the victims of low 
land flooding. He didn't spell it out, but 
it became immediately evident that he was 
talking about some system, perhaps levees, 
for holding back floods. 

Here again, in the making, we see the 
beginning of a partnership between the Fed- 
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eral and State Governments for the protec- 
tion of the people of Louisiana. 

That Representative Jones is cast in such 
a role must be most gratifying to him for 
this is public service in the highest sense 
and the people of the Eighth Congressional 
District can congratulate themselves on the 
use of commonsense in sending Jones back 
to Congress for such a period of time that 
he is now in such a position of power. 


Courageous Arizona Youth Aids Police 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, all too 
frequently these days we read reports of 
citizens who refuse to assist law enforce- 
ment officers in pursuit of their duty to 
protect society. In fact, there are actual- 
ly instances in which officers are wilfully 
obstructed. National publicity has been 
given such instances so I will not repeat 
them here. 

But not all men are infected with the 
“Ido not want to get involved” virus—a 
pernicious disease sometimes character- 
ized by softening of the spine and water- 
ing of the blood. Certainly John Harvey, 
a 24-year-old service station attendant 
in Flagstaff, Ariz., has no such affliction. 

On September 9, 1965, an exconvict 
sought for the brutal murders of four 
men in three States during a 7-day period 
was arrested in Flagstaff. He was appre- 
hended after John Harvey identified and 
followed him, keeping law enforcement 
Officials continuously informed of the 
suspect’s movements until they were able 
to close in on him. 

Keep in mind that young Harvey 
stayed right on the suspect’s heels know- 
ing full well that the man might be a 
cold-blooded killer and that he was 
armed. 


Every law-abiding citizen can well be 
proud of John Harvey. His courage is 
truly exemplary. 

I am including here portions of two 
newspaper accounts from the Arizona 
Daily Sun together with John Harvey’s 
personal report as published in the 
Phoenix, Ariz., Gazette so that my col- 
leagues may fully understand the nature 
of John's act: 


From the Arizona Daily Sun, Flagstaff, Ariz.] 
Ex-Con Apmirs Four SLAYINGS IN THREE 
STATES FOR MONEY—AND ESCAPE—MURDER 
MANHUNT ENDS HERE 
(By Barbara West and William Hoyt) 
A clean-cut, moon-faced, bespectacled 
young ex-convict calmly and publicly ad- 
mitted here today that he had killed four 
men in three States over the past 7 days. 
Donald Melvin Boggs, 23, arrested in a 
downtown Flagstaff store yesterday in a fast- 
moving and dramatic climax to a regionwide 
manhunt, sald tonelessly that he committed 


was after me in Ohio.” 
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[From the Arizona Daily Sun, Sept. 10, 1965] 
Crxenrr Carps Leap TO DOWNFALL—ALERT 
STATION ATTENDANT Key IN SUSPECT'S 

CAPTURE 

(By Samuel Semoff) 

An alert service station attendant, credit 
cards, and quick action by the Coconino 
County sheriff's office, combined here 
yesterday to stop a young Ohio couple, sus- 
pects in four vicious murders the past 7 days. 

John Harvey, 24-year-old service station at- 
tendant at Bill Mays Chevron Service, 124 
East Santa Fe, had just left the sheriff's 
office after giving information regarding the 
couple who had purchased gas on victim 
Robert Willis credit card Wednesday after- 
noon. 

Harvey had just returned to the station to 
take the wrecker to Williams on an emer- 
gency call. As he pulled out of the station 
headed west on U.S, 66 he saw the 1957 two- 
tone green Oldsmobile that he had just de- 
scribed to the sheriff with suspect Donald 
Boggs driving, “only four cars ahead of me 
at the corner of San Francisco Street and 
Highway 66, headed west.“ 

“I maneuvered around in the traffic to get 
behind the car and called the sheriff's office 
on the radio telephone in the wrecker to con- 
firm the license number,” Harvey said. 


{From the Phoenix (Ariz.) Gazette, Sept. 10, 
1965] 


HARVEY RELATES CAPTURE ROLE 
(By John Harvey) 


(Eorron's Note —John Harvey, a Flagstaff 
service station attendant, played a dramatic 
role in the capture of Donald Melvin Boggs, 
23, accused of killing and robbing four men. 
Here is Harvey's account of his part in the 
capture.) 

Fuacstarr.—Sheriff Cecil Richardson asked 
me if I remembered servicing an Oldsmobile 
yesterday, and at first I said no. But then I 
asked what year and he said 1957. And just 
seeing the back of that car stuck in my mind 
and I told the sheriff about it. I guess he 
had been checking all the service stations 
and found a credit card issued to Robert 
Willis used to buy the gas and it had my 
initials on it. 

The sheriff told me to keep an eye out for 
that car, and I started back to Williams. I 
just pulled out of the station when I saw 
the top of that Olds. I was in the wrecker 
with the two-way radio. Man, I pulled 
around cars to see if I could catch the li- 
cense. And when I asked the sheriff's of- 
fice if that number was QVJ or OVJ and 
when they told me I had the right car, I 
just about died. 

I started following them (Boggs and his 
girlfriend) and I thought he (Boggs) saw 
me. He was looking in the rear-view mirror. 
If he'd pulled a gun, I was a gone goose. 

Finally, he parked and pulled some stuff 
out of the car and started walking down the 
street. 

I was scared, but I kept following him in 
the truck and talking to the sheriff and I 
told them where he (Boggs) was, store by 
store, all the time, all the way down the 
sidewalk. 

By that time, we got back by the service 
station he went into a store and I lost sight 
of him so I pulled into the station. 

All the customers saw how excited I was 
and came running out. I told them to get 
back into their cars because I didn’t know 
what this guy would do. 

A bunch of deputies showed up and fol- 
lowed him into the store, but they said they 
didn’t know where the car was that the 
girl was in, 

I said, “Well, come on, III show you,” and 
we went back to the car and she was still 
sitting there. 

I was scared, but I was sure hoping that I 
had the right guy. 


September 29, 1965 
Should We Let Business Do It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 2, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of increased American private investment 
abroad, particularly in the developing 
nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, is of increasing importance to 
the continued development and prosper- 
ity of our own country, and of its private 
sector, 

The fact is that we need to take some 
new and positive steps in field, par- 
ticularly by way of the avenue of provid- 
ing to American business and industry 
broader incentives for investment in the 
developing countries of the world. I am 
most hopeful that the 89th Congress will 
have the opportunity to act in this area, 
so that our own business and industry 
will have a greater opportunity not only 
to enhance their development and pros- 
perity, but also to augment the efforts of 
our National Government to assist the 
orderly progress and prosperity of the 
developing countries. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Peter Weaver, manager of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of Forbes magazine, a highly 
respected bimonthly journal, has written 
an article on the outlook for new legisla- 
tion in the field of giving new incentive 
to American business and industry to in- 
vest abroad. Mr. Weaver's article ap- 
pears in the October 1, 1965, issue of 
Forbes under the title “Side Lines,” and I 
am pleased to insert this fine article in 
the Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues. 

The October 1 article from Forbes 
follows: 

[From Forbes (magazine), Oct. 1, 1965] 
Sme Loves: SHOULD We Ler Business Do Ir? 

The foreign-aid issue has boiled up again. 
And no wonder, Over the years we've poured 
out billions of dollars to aid Pakistan. What 
happens? Pakistan turns our arms on her 
neighbor, India, and a senseless war breaks 
out. Many Americans who supported the 
foreign-ald program in the past have thrown 
up their hands in despair. 

Many thoughtful people suspect that one 
trouble with the forelgn-ald program is that 
it's too much a Government program; it gets 
entangled with politics and nationalism. It 
doesn’t rely enough on private enterprise. 
U.S. industry has capital, it has know-how, 
it’s always looking for new markets, If 
properly encouraged, couldn't it do a lot more 
to develop the underdeveloped countries than 
Government is now doing—and without 
creating all sorts of foreign policy complica- 
tions of the kind Government aid does? 
(Our giving aid to Pakistan, for example, 
angered the Indians; in turn, our aid to 
India caused the Pakistanis to cuddle with 
Red China.) 

CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS 

About 2 years ago, Congress authorized 
the creation of a citizens' committee, headed 
by Arthur K. Watson, chairman of the IBM 
World Trade Corp., to investigate just how 
private business could be encouraged to sup- 
plement the foreign-aid program. This Ad- 
visory Committee on Foreign Investment in 
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Private Aid has now made its report. There’s 
a good chance that President Johnson will 
accept many of its recommendations. HALE 
Bocos, the House majority whip, thinks that 
he will and that Congress will accept them, 
too. If that happens, it will make investing 
abroad far less risky—and far more profit- 
able. By doing well, it is hoped the investing 
companies will be doing good. 

The Watson committee does not believe 
the forelgn-ald program can possibly work 
unless it relies heavily on “the vast private 
resources of this country.” For one thing, 
the $3 billion-plus the United States devotes 
to foreign aid is a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the needs of Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa. The gap, it says, “has been esti- 
mated at between $5 and $20 billion.” U.S. 
taxpayers cannot possibly be expected to fill 
it. That leaves private enterprise as “the 
only hope for filling this gap.” 

The committee also believes “the skills and 
other human resources which the less de- 
veloped countries must como largely 
from mnon-Government sources. Govern- 
ments simply do not have command over 
most of the human resources that are 
needed.” 

All told, the committee made 33 recom- 
mendations for encouraging U.S. business to 
build plants in underdeveloped countries, 
The most important—and, incidentally, the 
one that has the greatest chance of getting 
through Congress—is the enactment of a 
30-percent tax credit bill for productive in- 
vestments in the less developed countries.” 
This would mean that if a company put, 
say, $10 million into an underdeveloped 
country, it would get a $3 million credit that 
year on its tax. 

‘This has long been a pet idea of Boccs. He 
has twice introduced bills providing for such 
a tax credit. His first bill died in the Sen- 
ate. His second was ignored. 


ROSY OUTLOOK 


Boccs is going to introduce a third bill, 
This one he thinks will go through. His rea- 
son; Arthur K. Watson. 

The President thinks very highly of Wat- 
son and his brother, Thomas J. Jr., and 
makes no secret of the fact. He has ex- 
pressed approval of several of the report's 
ideas. Secretary of Commerce John T. Con- 
nor, who has studied the report, supports it. 
David Bell, AID Administrator, already has 
started lobbying for the tax-credit provision. 
He has spoken to Chairman Wunen MILLS 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
about it. Although the Treasury Depart- 
ment opposes a tax credit, Bocas insists: 
“This time, when I offer my 30-percent tax- 
credit bill, it will be an administration bill 
and administration bills have been doing 
very well lately.” 

The measure could induce a lot more com- 
panies to invest abroad in the countries 
that most need the investment. It could 
help raise production in nations which are 
seething with unrest because of poverty. It 
could be a boon to U.S. foreign policy. And 
good business, too. 


Financial Publication Describes House 
Passage of H.R. 7371 as a Great Vic- 
tory for Chairman Patman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following article, which appeared in 
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Washington Financial Reports on Sep- 
tember 27, correctly portrays the atti- 
tude of the distinguished chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the Honorable WRIGHT Par ux, 
on the bank holding company legisla- 
tion which passed the House September 

23, 

In speaking for myself, I am delighted 
that the Bennett amendment was ac- 
cepted by the House because I consider 
it an improvement in strengthening the 
bill, particularly in view of the fact that 
the bill passed and that hearings will be 
conducted in the Senate and all inter- 
ested parties will have an opportunity 
to present their viewpoint. 

I had the privilege of discussing the 
amendment with Congressman BENNETT 
prior to his offering it, and would fur- 
ther like to comment that I believe the 
article incorrectly evaluates his motives 
in introducing the amendment, and that 
his objective was to do exactly what the 
amendment would, namely, to broaden 
the bill and eliminate all of the loop- 
holes at one time. 

The article follows: 

Mayor Bank HOLDING COMPANY LEGISLATION 
WIII. Be Pass Nexr Tran; BUT ONE- 
Bank DEFINITION Is Expecrep To Draw 
STRONG OPPOSITION 
Major bank holding company legislation 

is almost certain to be enacted by Congress 

next year as & result of the House action 
last week closing all of the current exemp- 
tions in the Bank Holding Company Act of 

1956, including the two-bank definition. 
However, the shift from the two-bank 

definition in the present law to the one-bank 
definition in the amended Du Pont bill 
(H.R. 7371) that passed the House last week 
is certain to draw strong opposition. The op- 
position will come from companies affected 
by the narrower definition—an estimated 
341 companies that own or control 331 banks 
with total deposits of $18.5 billion in 44 
States and the District of Columbia. These 
companies are not now required to register 
as bank holding companies, but, if the bill 
survives in its present form, they would be 
required to divest themselves of either the 
banks or their nonbanking interests. 

However, the revised bill provides that a 
holding company with no nonbanking inter- 
ests, which is to control only one bank, 
would not have to go to the Federal Reserve 
Board for approval to acquire the bank. 
In other words, the company would have to 
5 would not need the Fed's ap- 
proval become a bank company. 

The House-passed bill Sonat nee end the 
present exemptions for charitable, nonprofit 
religious, and educational organizations. 
This alone would affect an additional 10 
companies that control 16 other banks with 
deposits of $187 million. 

The amendment offered by Representative 
CHARLES E. Bennett, Democrat, of Florida, 
and accepted ‘by a 199 to 178 vote broadened 
the Du Pont bill so much that it changed 
what was basically a thrust at breaking up 
the billion-dollar testamentary trust of the 
Alfred I. du Pont estate in Jacksonville, Fla. 
which controls 31 banks and extensive rail, 
real estate, and paper interests, into an ex- 
tensive revision of the bank holding company 
law. 

This was part of the strategy of BENNETT 
and other opponents of the bill—to load it 
up with so many provisions objectionable to 
a large number of groups that the bill would 
not clear the House. As one of the oppo- 
nents, Representative Tuomas B. Cunrts, Re- 
publican, of Missouri, put it, a vote for the 
Bennett amendment would be a vote to kill 
the bill. 
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But the move backfired. House Banking 
Committee Chairman WRIGHT PATMAN, Dem- 
ocrat, of Texas, went on the House floor with 
his bill to end only a few exemptions, but 
walked off—with the aid of his opponents— 
with an expanded bill to end all permanen 
exemptions from the 1956 law. The Dill 
passed by a voice vote. Despite published re- 
ports that this was a defeat for the 72-year- 
old veteran „it was in fact a 
major victory that pleased him considerably. 

The Bennett amendment also took care of 
an exemption that Parman has been trying 
hard to end for some time. In 
form, the House- bill 


under the provisions of the Bank Holding 
Company Act. This would seem to obviate 
the need for Parman to push for passage of 
his Financial General bill (H.R. 7372). Pi- 


* 


their total assets in the field of agriculture. 
This exemption was designed for Consoli- 
dated Naval Stores which has since gone out 
of business. 

2. Repeal the exemption from the divesti- 


Cola International Co., estimated at $38 mil- 
lion. 


3. Repeal the exemption for any “bank 


k. The United Mine Workers Union has 
a controlling interest in the National Bank 
of Washington, D.C., and would come under 


indicated that his committee will hold hear- 
ings on the House bill next year and he has 


quested bill (S. 2353) to end all exemptions 
on August 3. 


Lester S. Moody 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, in fur- 
ther tribute to a man who has devoted 
Many years to the development of our 
natural resources and most particularly 
the Savannah River, I am pleased to 
have inserted in the Record the follow- 
ing editorial about the service of Lester 
S. Moody. I commend the highway de- 
partments of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina on their decision to name the new 
bridge over the Savannah River for Les- 
ter S. Moody. 
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I am glad to have inserted in the REC- 
orp the following editorial from radio 
station WGAC in Augusta, Ga.: 

WGAC EDITORIAL, AVGUST 30 AND 31, 1965 

We believe that the decision of the highway 
departments of Georgia and South Carolina 
to name the new Sand Bar Ferry Bridge, con- 
struction of which is soon to begin, for Lester 
S. Moody, retired secretary of the Augusta 
Chamber of Commerce, is a well warranted 
tribute to the man who has for nearly four 
decades doggedly and effectively led a cam- 
paign to develop the Savannah River for 
electric power, soil conservation, transpor- 
tation, and recreation. 

It may safely be said that but for the 
persistent prodding by Lester Moody and his 
committees there would be no Clark's Hill 
or Hartwell Dam developments at this time 
and the gigantic bomb plant between Au- 
gusta and Aiken would not have been con- 
structed in this area. Water, hundreds of 
millions of gallons of it, were a prime requi- 
site in the construction of this multi-billion- 
dollar bomb plant, and only the building of 
the mighty dam at Clark Hill made this 
unlimited supply of water available. 

Many of the new industrial plants, repre- 
senting millions of dollars of investment and 
the employment of thousands of workers, 
were made possible for this area because of 
an abundant water supply. It is Clark Hill 
and Hartwell that have provided this steady 
and abundant supply of water. 

Development of the river was hard going in 
the early days. To sell Army Engineers and 
the U.S. Congress on the feasibility of this 
vast river development required the prep- 
aration of voluminous briefs and countless 
trips to Washington. When the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was finally persuaded to ap- 
point a Commission to study the practicality 


whole undertaking had begun to appear 
hopeless and a less dauntless and resourceful 


Truly it can be said that Lester Moody is 
one man in our midst who has but to look 
about him to see his monuments. Auguste 
and this whole area is lastingly in debt to 
Lester Moody and the bridge that 1a to be 
named for him is but one of the monuments 
pega Seen, Goch alive for generations 

come, 


A Salute to 4-H 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


Or NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join the large number of 
other Members who are extending con- 
gratulations this week to the more than 
2 million young people across the Na- 
tion who belong to the 4-H and are 
celebrating this National 4-H Club Week. 

The young Americans who belong to 
this wonderful organization are working 
to improve themselves and their coun- 
try. 4-H is no longer purely a rural 
organization but draws its membership 
from cities and towns as well. Anyone 
who feels discouraged by the incessant 
news of juvenile delinquency and other 
disorders among the young that makes 
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for grim and screaming headlines should 
take heart from the work of the 4-H. 

- Since 1914, when the Smith-Lever Act 
created the Extension Service, which 
helped to promote and finance 4—H Club 
activity, 23 million young Americans have 
participated in club activities. 

Mr. Speaker, 4-H members have the 
answer to juvenile delinquency, immoral- 
ity, and disrespect for law and order. 
They are constructive, creative, and 
progressive. They learn, they teach, 
they lead. They add to the Nation's 
wealth. They build character. And 
they have a wonderful time in the proc- 
ess. In a world of hatred, turmoil, and 
war, filled with people who seem more 
concerned with what they can get from 
society than with what they owe it, 4-H 
is a refreshing, cheering, optimistic, and 
important force for good. 

The 4-H pledge taken by every mem- 
ber is: 

My head to clearer thinking. 

My heart to greater loyalty. 

My hands to larger service. 

My health to better living, for my club, my 

community, and my country. 


It would be a fine motto for every 
American. I am proud to salute 4-H 
at this time and wish the young men and 
women of 4-H continued success in the 
years to come. 


AMVETS Behind Johnson Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, September 25, Buffalo, N.Y., 
celebrated AMVETS Day. 

The national commander of AMVETS, 
Mr. Lincoln S. Tamraz, and the national 
commander-elect, Mr. Ralph E. Hall, at- 
tended as guests of honor and delivered 
addresses at the dinner dance which 
Was sponsored by the Hank Nowak Post 
No. 45 and held at the St. Stanislaus Hall 
in Buffalo. 

The Hank Nowak Post is considered to 
be the No. 1 AMVETS Post in the Na- 
tion. It was named after a great Amer- 
ican, Sgt. Hank Nowak, a son of Buffalo 
who paid the supreme sacrifice at the 
Battle of the Bulge in World War II on 
January 1, 1945. 

On that day, as the bells were ringing 
out in our land heralding a new year, 
Sergeant Nowak and his buddies were 
not celebrating. They were on a bloody 
battlefield, with one objective—to whip 
the enemy. 

It was not Sergeant Nowak's fate to 
see the victory that was ours. It was 
a sad day for Buffalonians when they 
learned that he would not return to his 
family, his friends, his community. 

I was privileged to know Hank Nowak 
from the time tha we were youngsters 
in the same neighborhood. We partici- 
pated in sports together, and he was an 
outstanding athlete. As a matter of 
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fact, he was observed by a scout from 

the National Baseball League and be- 

fore his entry into military service, Hank 

Nowak became the property of the St. 

Louis Cardinal chain. I feel sure that 

if he had survived the war, his name 

would be among baseball's greatest. He 
had all the earmarks of a hero. 

Today we can thank men like Hank 
Nowak that we will live in a country 
where we can continue to enjoy the free- 
dom that are denied to millions of people 
in the captive nations throughout the 
world. 

It was my pleasure to meet Com- 
mander Tamraz and Commander-Elect 
Hall for the first time. Both spoke elo- 
quently and Commander Tamraz’ com- 
ments in support of President Johnson's 
position with respect to Vietnam and 
Santo Domingo were particularly en- 
couraging. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include below an article from the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., dated 
September 26, 1965, covering the high- 
lights of the AMVETS Day celebration 
in our city: 

Rerminc COMMANDER ADJUSTS Succrssor’s 
Hat—AMVETS BEHIND JOHNSON POLICIES, 
Post Here Torn 
AMVETS stands squarely behind the ac- 

tions of President Lyndon B. Johnson in 

handling the crises in Vietnam and in the 

Dominican Republic, its national commander 

said here Saturday night. 

Lincoln S, Tamraz of Chicago, told 400 
guests at Hank Nowak Post No. 45’s ninth an- 
nual commanders’ dinner that “the United 
States is indeed fortunate in having President 
Johnson at the helm of the Government, and 
his actions in Vietnam and Santo Domingo 
avoided World War III.“ 

He urged those attending the dinner- 
dance in St. Stanislaus Hall, Wilson and 
Peckham, to “say a prayer so he can con- 
tinue to exert his leadership in world and 
domestic affairs.” 

Tamraz presented a plaque to Frederick 
J. Augustyniak, post commander, designat- 
Ing Hank Nowak Post No. 45 the “No. 1 
AMVETS post in the Nation.” He said the 
post is being used as an example for other 
AMVETS posts to follow in its contributions 
to the welfare of veterans and in community 
service. The post spent over $23,000 last year 
in community service. 

Ralph E. Hall, of Fort Myers Beach, Fla., 
AMVETS national commander-in-elect, also 
paid tribute to the work of the post in 
community service. He presented a plaque 
to John Golebiewski for his efforts during a 
spring telethon to raise funds for the crip- 
pled children's rehabilitation center. The 
post collected over $5,000 and contributed 
$1,600 of its own funds during the 
telethon. 

HEROISM CITED 

Hall also presented trophies to past post 
commander Richard E. Kogut and Patrol- 
man Robert Ammermen of the Fillmore 
Station for trying to free a girl from a bùrn- 
ing auto at a traffic accident at Broadway 
and Lathrop last spring, Ammermen is also 
& member of the post. 

Mrs. Augustyniak received an Inscribed 
wrist watch and s past auxiliary president 
bracelet for outstanding service to the post. 

The awards were presented by her husband 
and Mrs, Eleanor Sokol, auxiliary president. 

The dinner marked the first time the 
national commander-elect and the outgoing 
commander have joined to honor one post. 
Hall will be installed as national commander 
October 1. 
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Regional Medical Programs for Heart 
Disease, Cancer, and Stroke 


SPEECH 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, September 24, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 3140) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to assist in 
combating heart disease, cancer, stroke, and 
other major diseases. 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, in his 
health message to Congress last January, 
President Johnson asked for legislation 
authorizing a program of grants to de- 
velop multipurpose regional medical pro- 
grams for an all-out attack on cancer, 
stroke, and heart diseases, the three 
dreaded diseases which cause over 70 per- 
cent of the deaths in our country each 
year. The President had appointed a 
Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, 
and Stroke early in 1964, and in its re- 
port the Commission recommended steps 
to reduce the incidence of these diseases 
through new knowledge and more com- 
plete utilization of the medical knowl- 
edge we have already. 

I am pleased that the President's re- 
quest and recommendations of the Com- 
mission are incorporated in H.R. 3140. I 
commend the chairman and members of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee for the thorough and 
careful attention they gave to preparing 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, we are fortunate to 
have the best medical care in the world 
in our country. Unfortunately, however, 
our most modern techniques and our best 
medical care are not available to all who 
need them. The program provided in 
this bill will bring the latest in medical 
advances in the prevention, treatment, 
and cure to all who are afflicted with 
cancer, stroke, and heart diseases. 

Congress can well be proud of its rec- 
ord in improving the health and welfare 
of our citizens. In the past few years 
we have passed the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act, the Commu- 
nity Health Services Act, programs of as- 
sistance for our mentally ill and re- 
tarded, extended vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and provided many other programs 
for Federal participation in medical re- 
search and health facilities. And, of 
course, just recently we enacted a pro- 
gram of medical care for our aged. 

While we can look with pride on our 
achievements and our present health re- 
sources and medical advancement, the 
battle is far from won. Thousands of 
hospitals have been built since World 
War I; there are bed shortages and doc- 
tor shortages. We are faced with a mal- 
distribution of our health resources, and 
Wwe must expand and develop new ap- 
proaches and provide the continuity that 
is essential for an effective medical-edu- 
cation program, 

H.R, 3140 will provide for the estab- 
lishment of locally administered pro- 
grams of cooperation between medical 
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schools, clinical research institutions and 
hospitals. It will advance research, train 
more personnel and make the latest tech- 
niques and advances available to all suf- 
fering from these three diseases which 
bring premature death to so Many an- 
nually. 

Grants will be available to public or 
nonprofit private institutions or agencies 
for planning, establishing, and operating 
regional medical programs. The re- 
gional medical programs will be cooper- 
ative arrangements and they will link 
existing medical schools and affiliated 
teaching hospitals with their highly de- 
veloped capabilities in diagnosis train- 
ing, and treatment with existing clinical 
research centers, local community hos- 
pitals, and practicing physicians within 
the same geographical area. Coopera- 
tive arrangements will permit an inter- 
change of personnel and patients and 
will provide for more effective flow of in- 
formation concerning the latest ad- 
vances in diagnosis and treatment. 
Local control of all programs is insured 
in the bill. A 12-member National Ad- 
visory Council on Regional Medical Pro- 
grams will consider applications and 
make recommendations before an appli- 
cation to establish and operate a re- 
gional medical program may be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support H.R. 
3140 to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to assist in combating heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke. 


Boundary Waters Canoe Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
there is only one designated wilderness 
area left in America between the Ap- 
palachian Mountains on the east and 
the Rocky Mountains on the west. This 
area is known as the Boundary Waters 
Canoe area and is located in the Superior 
National Forest in northeastern Minne- 
sota. 

There is a movement today by log- 
ging, mining, and commercial develop- 
ment companies—among others—to open 
this area up. It is my feeling that by 
so doing we will destroy the only area in 
midcontinent America which still retains 
its natural, primeval character, and in 
which the miracle of creation continues 
unaided and unbothered by the constant 
rush of modern man. 

On January 12, 1965, the Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville Freeman took a bold 
step to preserve the BWCA. He issued 
a directive which altered management 
plans in favor of wilderness protection. 
Mr. Freeman added 150,000 acres to the 
no cut region of the BWCA thus exclud- 
ing logging companies from this area. 
He earmarked another 100,000 acres for 
addition to the no cut zone and called 
for study and action on litter and pollu- 
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tion control. He also specified that hunt- 
ing and fishing be maintained and 
improved in keeping with the primitiye 
environment. 

These are but a few of the steps in 
Secretary Freeman’s directive. All were 
aimed at protecting this last great wil- 
derness area. And yet his entire plan has 
been severely attacked by special interest 


groups. 

I would like to state for the record 
right now that I am solidly behind Sec- 
retary Freeman. Being an avid sports- 
man and lover of the outdoors myself, I 
find it shameful that there are those 
who would begrudge even a small area 
like this remaining in its primeval form. 
In my opinion, this area should be set 
aside as an ageless example of the Amer- 
ica that once was. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to encourage my colleagues to support 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman in his 
efforts to preserve our American herit- 
age. 


U.S. News Gives Facts on Missouri 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an excellent article in the cur- 
rent issue of U.S. News & World Report, 
dealing with the development of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. 

This article“ The Mighty Missouri: 
River That Was Finally Tamed’”—pres- 
ents the factual and inspirational story 
of river development at its best. It re- 
calls the devastating floods which were 
yearly occurrences along the 2,300 miles 
of the Missouri before the Pick-Sloan 
plan was authorized by Congress and put 
into effect by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. It tells of 
the floodless springs along the Missouri 
since the seven mighty dams on that riv- 
er have been completed. It tells of eco- 
nomical gains and hope and optimism 
which have come to the Missouri River 
area since the river has been tamed, and 
since its benefits of electric power, irri- 
gation and recreation have been realized. 
In short, Mr. Speaker, it tells the whole 
story of this river basin development. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to compli- 
ment the U.S. News & World Report for 
this full and factual presentation. It is 
easy to attract readership by exposing 
public works projects as pork barrel and 
calling attention to the cost, without 
reporting the benefits. It is easy to re- 
port of money spent wothout reporting 
money saved and benefit to people. 
However, the more responsible press will 
give the full picture and leave the con- 
clusions to the reader after giving him 
all the facts, This article is one of the 
finest examples of this responsible ap- 
proach to journalism which I have seen, 
and I would like to have it printed in the 
Recorp at this point: 
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Tue Micury Missourt: River THaT Was 
FINALLY TAMED 

(Norx.— An engineering saga that spans two 
decades has brought the Missouri River un- 
der control. Now, for the first time, the 
“great lakes” of the Missouri are full of water 
to generate power, irrigate fertile land and 
create an inland waterway from St. Louis to 
Sioux City. A vast region, crammed with 
resources, is entering a new era. What this 
means to the whole Nation is told in a report 
that covers even the most remote corners of 
the Missouri Basin.) 

Fort SMITH, Mont.—Soon to be completed 
here at the foot of the Bighorn Mountains 
is one of the world's major engineering 
feats—taming of the wild Missouri River. 

In early October, the concrete crest of the 
massive Yellowtail Dam is to be topped off 
525 feet above the bed of the Bighorn River, 
which flows into the Yellowstone River, larg- 
est of the Missouri's tributaries. 

With completion of Yellowtail Dam, the 
major work of taming the Missouri is 
finished 


It was 21 years ago that Congress laid down 
the Pick-Sloan plan as the master blueprint 
for bringing the Missouri under man's 
control. 

In those days, the Missouri leaped its banks 
as sure as spring came and melting snow 


forth across its flood plain. 
FROM SILT TO BLUE LAKES 
Today, the once wild Missouri River flows 
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North Dakota waiting to be tapped. 

lignite abound, along with a host 
raw materials such as gypsum and 
te. 
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BILLIONS IN DAMAGE 
Before the engineers worked their miracle, 


The blueprint for harnessing the Missouri 
was named for Gen. Lewis A. Pick, then head 
of the Missouri River Division of the Corps 
of Army Engineers, and W. G. Sloan, then a 
regional engineer for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

General Pick had drawn up a plan for 
dams and other flood-control works along the 
main stem of the Missouri and its major 
tributaries in the lower basin. 

The Sloan plan provided dams and reser- 
voirs throughout upper reaches of the basin 
for flood control, irrigation and generation 
of electrical power. 
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BIG SEVEN DAMS 


The Pick-Sloan plan called for seven big 
dams on the main stem of the Missouri. All 
are now in place. Farthest upstream is 
Canyon Ferry in western Montana. 

Moving downstream there is Fort Peck in 
eastern Montana and then Garrison in North 
Dakota. 

Across South Dakota, the Missouri has 
been transformed into a series of lakes be- 
hind four dams—Oahe, Big Bend, Fort 
Randall, and Gavins Point. 

When work began on the Pick-Sloan plan, 
the Fort Peck Dam was in place. It had been 
built in the 1930's. But none of the other 
dams on the main stem of the Missouri had 
been completed when the flood of 1952 
ravaged the lower reaches of the river from 
Sioux City to St. Louis. 

In the 1952 flood, however, the Fort Peck 
Dam was credited with shaving 1 foot off 
the flood crest. That narrow margin saved 
Omaha and Council Bluffs, where 25,000 
people worked around the clock to raise the 
dikes as the flood crest approached. 


READY AND ABLE 


Following the 1952 flood, work on the 
main-stem dams was speeded. All were in 
place by 1960—in time to prevent more than 
$200 million of damage when another spring 
flood roared down the river. 

Again in 1963 and 1964, the main-stem 
dams saved millions of dollars in property 
damage. 

All the time, construction of dams on 
Missouri tributaries has been going forward. 
The engineers say some are still needed, 
especially on tributaries that enter the river 
below the seven main-stem dams, to prevent 
flash floods when rain ‘s locally heavy. 

Yellowtail is the largest dam on the tribu- 
tary rivers and ranks seventh in height 
among all the concrete dams in the United 
States. It will aid in flood control, provide 
water for irrigation, and remove a heavy 
load of silt that the Bighorn has been send- 
ing downstream to the Missourl by way of 
the Yellowstone, 

The 250,000 kilowatts of generating ca- 
pacity to be installed at Yellowtail will 
bring overall capacity of the Missouri Basin 
system to more than 2 million kilowatts. 

While generating capacity is measured in 
kilowatts, actual output, which depends on 
how much the generators are run, is meas- 
ured in kilowatt-hours. 

In the year that ended June 30, 1965, 
total output from the Missouri Basin system 
was 8.9 billion kilowatt-hours. Revenue 
from this output was $37.4 million. 

By 1971, the basin power output will in- 
crease to an estimated 11 billion kilowatt- 
hours a year. 

A major use of this power will be the 
Mid-Continent Area Power Planners, an or- 
ganization of more than 39 power sup- 
pliers—private, cooperative, and municipal. 
By 1980, these suppliers expect to spend 
more than $2 billion to integrate their fa- 
cilities into a power pool covering 10 Mid- 
west States. 

VAST GROWTH AHEAD 


All this, in the view of the Missouri Basin's 
leaders, adds up to a tremendous potential 
for growth. 

Already, the lower part of the basin is 
showing rapid growth in many areas. From 
1960 to 1964, Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Kans., gained nearly 7 percent in popu- 
lation. Omaha's gain is estimated at more 
than 10 percent since 1960. 

Navigation on the Missouri—just now get- 
ting underway—is expected to spur expan- 
sion of business and industry, 

The navigation channel has not been com- 
pleted to its full 9-foot depth. It is 7% 
feet deep from St. Louis to Kansas City, 
6% feet from Kansas City to Omaha, and 
6 feet on up to Sioux City. 
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Even so, 2.6 million tons of freight moved 
on the Missouri in 1964. 

Said Harry Trustin, an Omaha business- 
man who has been a prime mover in getting 
the Pick-Sloan plan off the drawing boards 
and into place, We've just begun to get a 
taste of what the river is going to mean to 
the Midwest.” 

In the wide-open spaces beyond the lower 
basin—through Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wy- 
oming and Montana—you find an entirely 
different kind of world. Here you feel the 
real vastness of the Missouri Basin. 

The economy of the upper basin turns 
largely on crops and livestock. The flight 
from farms and ranches in the period since 
World War II has depopulated much of the 
open land. 

Most. of those leaving the land have by- 
passed the small towns. Some have gone to 
the smali cities In the basin, such as Sioux 
Falls in South Dakota, Bismarck in North 
Dakota, Billings and Great Falls in Mon- 
tana. But a great many have moved on to 
bigger cities. 

A REVERSE TREND? 4 

Now residents of the upper basin are con- 
vinced that these trends are going to be 
reversed. 

Irrigation is counted on to bring stability 
to the region’s agriculture, which has been 
subject to boom and bust because of the 
vagaries of the weather. Experience has 
shown that, wherever irrigation has been in- 
troduced, population stabilizes and new jobs 
are created in businesses the farmers. 

Up to now, only 10 to 15 percent of the 
irrigation potential in the upper basin has 
been developed, according to officials of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, 

Key Congressmen have felt that more reve- 
nue had to be derived from power generated 
at the dams before irrigation projects could 
move ahead. A large part of the cost of ir- 
rigation works is paid from power revenues, 

This spring, an average increase of .25 mill 
in the cost of basin power was agreed upon. 
Now, irrigation projects on a large scale are 
beginning to get approval in Congress. 

ACRES OF WATER 


First big irrigation development to be ap- 
proved by was the Garrison diver- 
sion unit that will draw water from the Gar- 
rison Reservoir to irrigate 250,000 acres in 
eastern North Dakota. The project may 
eventually be expanded to a million acres. 

The Garrison project also will assure a 
stable water supply to 14 cities and towns of 
North Dakota. 

Next big irrigation plan expected to come 
before Congress for approval is one to bring 
water to 195,000 acres in South Dakota by 
tapping the Oahe reservoir. This project is 
said to have potenial for expansion to nearly 
half a million acres. 

The importance of Irrigation to the growth 
of the upper-basin States was stressed by 
R. B. Hipple, editor of the Dally Capital Jour- 
nal in Pierre, S. Dak. 

“Our economy is based almost 100 percent 
on agriculture and 70 percent is livestock,” 
said Mr. Hipple. “Too much of that livestock 
leaves the State to be fattened for market. 
With irrigation, we can raise the corn and 
other grain needed to fatten livestock right 
here in South Dakota and thus expand our 
economy.“ 

Elsewhere throughout the basin, irriga- 
tion projects that would involve from 10,000 
to well over 100,000 acres each are in the 
planning stage. 

Recreation and tourism also are secn as 
growing to expand the economy in the upper 
basin. Flying over the manmade lakes, you 
can see boat anchorages up and down their 
shorelines. 

All through the region, boat sales are 
booming. South Dakota now is said to 
be selling more boats for each 1,000 of popu- 
lation than any other State in the Nation. 
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The Federal highway-construction pro- 
gram is opening up this country, too. In 
Bismarck, N. Dak., business is reported to be 
booming this summer as never before. Much 
of the credit is given to the new Interstate 
Highway 94 now nearly competed. 

BOOM FOR A TOWN 

Eyen in the more remote upper reaches 
of the Missouri Basin, small towns are found 
to be preparing for growth. As just one 
example there is Lovell, Wyo., a town of 
around 3,000 in the Bighorn Basin. 

Lovell will offer access to the south end of 
the Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area that is to be developed around the 
reseryolr created by Yellowtail Dam. 

In the past 3 years, Lovell has spent $1.5 
million building new streets, improving its 
water supply, installing new sewers. Anew 
high school has been bullt and the hospital 
expanded. Several new business buildings 
are under construction. 

Lovell has a growing industrial base with a 
sugarbeet plant and a clay-products fac- 
tory. Near town, big deposits of gypsum 
and bentonite are being opened up. 

A STEADY GROWTH 

Said Lovell’s mayor, Cal : “We 
don't expect to be another Denver, but we do 
expect to get steady growth. People can't 
go on crowding into big cities forever. When 
they find that out, Lovell and other commu- 
nities like it will be ready to offer them a 
place where they can enjoy life and earn 
a good living.” 

Billings, in Montana, also expects to bene- 
fit from recreation in the Bighorn Canyon 


sports, hunting and fishing, sk! slopes, and 
pack trips into wilderness areas. 

And, said Billings Mayor Willard E. Fraser: 
“We are getting a surprising amount of in- 
terest from people preparing to retire who 
are still active and have found that life out 
here can be pleasant the year around.” 

The future of the Missouri Basin was put 
in these terms by Guy Larsen, a Bismarck 
businessman: 


"The engineers have achieved a miracle 


Home Rule for the District of Columbia 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4644) to provide 
an elected Mayor, City Council, and non- 
voting Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, home rule 
for the District of Columbia raises the 
problem of the Hatch Act. This act pro- 
hibits Federal employees in the executive 


Federal employees constitute from 10 
to 15 percent of the District’s population 
and about 20 percent of District residents 
who are 18 or over. The number of 
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Federal employees in relation to eligible 
electors is possibly as high as 35 per- 
cent, 

To foreclose these people from partici- 
pation in the political affairs of the Dis- 
trict is to deny the District the benefit 
of the wisdom and experience of, prob- 
ably, its most sophisticated political ele- 
ment. This just does not make any 


sense. 

The home rule bill before us recog- 
nizes the problem by permitting Federal 
employees to engage in political activity 
in connection with elections for District 
Mayor, and District Council. Stated 
simply this home rule bill permits Fed- 
eral employees living in the District to 
engage in political activity in connection 
with elections for local officials held un- 
der the bill. 

Let there be no mistake—these em- 
ployees still continue under the restraint 
of the Hatch Act in connection with elec- 
tions for President, Vice President, and 
Delegate to Congress for membership in 
the Democratic or Republican Party, 
District central committees, and for dele- 
gates to the convention of these parties. 
Since election to these offices is not held 
under the home rule bill, it comes with- 
in the restraint of the Hatch Act. 

Under the home rule bill, members of 
the Board of Education are required to 
be nonpartisan. Elections for this office 
are exempt from the Hatch Act which 
by its terms excludes nonpartisan elec- 
tions, That act exempts election of 
candidates who do not represent a party 
whose presidential elector candidates re- 
ceived votes in the last. preceding elec- 
tion for presidential electors. 

Referendums on the adoption of the 
home rule bill or on bond issues under the 
bill are exempt. This is true also under 
section 18 of the Hatch Act, which ex- 
cepts constitutional amendments, ref- 
erendums and approval of municipal or- 
dinances, 

Federal employees continue under 
Hatch Act restraint to refrain from us- 
ing their official authority to interfere 
with an election or to effect its result. 
They also continue to be subject to the 
penalties of the Criminal Code with ref- 
erence to such political activity as solici- 
tation of political contributions in 
Federal buildings or from any person 
receiving funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress for relief or for solicitation of any- 
thing of value for personal reward or as 
a political contribution in return for the 
promise to use influence to secure an 
appointive office—to mention but a few. 

District government employees also 
are prohibited from using their author- 
ity to interfere with an election or to ef- 
fect its results and also are subject to 
all the penalties of the criminal code in 
respect to prohibited political activity. 

Why is it necessary to exempt elec- 
tions held under the home rule bill from 
the Hatch Act? Section 16 of the Hatch 
Act confers authority on the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission to allow Federal employ- 
ees to engage in political activity when 
it is in the domestic interest of such 
employees or under certain unusual cir- 
cumstances. It may and does allow them 
to engage in such activity in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the National Capital, in 
Maryland, Virginia, or in municipalities 
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where the majority of the yoters are Fed- 
eral employees, The Commission is also 
authorized to regulate the extent to 
which Federal employees may take part 
in such political activity. 

The Commission has extended these 
privileges to 40 communities in the 
Maryland suburbs of Washington and to 
9 communities in the Virginia suburbs. 
Similar privileges have been extended to 
nine other cities in Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Arizona, and Tennessee. 
It has, however, prescribed limits on the 
use of this privilege. 

For example, a Federal employee may 
run as an independent candidate where 
permitted by State law even though he is 
the candidate of a permanent political 
organization and he may do so in parti- 
son elections where the Republicans and 
Democrats likewise file a slate of candi- 
dates. The candidate is independent so 
long as no name like Democratic or Re- 
publican is attached to his group and 
it is not connected with a State or Na- 
tional party. Such group as Arling- 
tonian’s for a Better County —ABC’s— 
is an example of this. 

In any event, present law operating 
under the exception to the Hatch Act 

through 


the Hatch Act. It should be remembered 
that this escape mechanism was enacted 
a quarter of a century ago when possible 
home rule for the District was not taken 
into account. The Congress then failed 
to give the Commission the authority to 
extend the same relief to Federal em- 
ployees residing in the District that it 
authorized for them in nearby Maryland 
and Virginia. 

To meet this problem, section 810(c) 
was written into the home rule bill. It 
extends the same privileges of political 
activity to the District which are extend- 
ed to Maryland and Virginia suburbs un- 
der section 16 of the Hatch Act. 

It differs from section 16 in two ways. 
First, Congress rather than the Commis- 
sion makes the decision to extend the 
privilege of political activity. Second, it 
does not limit political activity to cam- 
paigns for independent candidates. This 
second difference is not really a differ- 
ence. For section 16 of the Hatch Act 
does not by its terms apply only to in- 
dependent and nonpartisan candidates. 
The limitation in that respect is imposed 
by Commission regulation. 

In any event the home rule bill allows 
political participation in partisan Dis- 
trict elections and even provides for 
minority representation on the District 
Council. In this respect the home rule 
bill applies the section 16 principle to 
Federal employees in the District. 

Once before when Congress was con- 
fronted with a similar problem, it made 
the same determination that is made by 
the home rule bill. In that instance, the 
Congress wrote into the Hatch Act an ex- 
emption in favor of Alaska Railroad em- 
ployees residing in communities along the 
line of the Railroad in respect to political 
activity. A similar exemption is con- 
tained in the home rule bill in favor of 
3 employees residing in the Dis- 
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The problem of political activity by 
Federal employees in the District repre- 
sents the unusual circumstances contem- 
plated in the Hatch Act to warrant ex- 
emption from its restraint. Under these 
circumstances, it would appear to be per- 
fectly reasonable to allow Federal em- 
ployees residing in the District to par- 
ticipate in political activity in connection 
with elections held under the District 
home rule bill. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield, briefly. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I should like 
to ask a question. The gentleman made 
the point that the School Board was go- 
ing to be elected on a nonpartisan basis. 
Why would it not be a good idea to have 
the local elective body for the city of 
Washington itself elected on a non- 
partisan basis? 

Mr. NIX. I answer the gentleman in 
this way. It might be a good idea; many 
other suggestions might be good ideas. 
But this, I take it, has been deemed to be 
the best idea by those who formulated 
this legislation. 


Need To Eliminate Exemptions to Bank 
Holding Company Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OY FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 28, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Pen- 
sacola Journal, in an editorial of Sep- 
tember 27, 1965, has made the point that 
if the Du Pont Estate of Florida exemp- 
tion to the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 should be excluded, then similar 
exemptions affecting similar institutions 
also should be removed. That was the 
purpose of the amendment which was 
added to H.R. 7371 last week, and which 
passed the House. 

I am pleased to include the following 
editorial from the Pensacola, Fla., news- 
paper in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
would like also to note that the Senate 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee has supported the exclusion 
of all exemptions to the Bank Holding 
Act by introduction of such legislation 
and plans hearings on the legislation 
early in 1966. I believe that the Senate 
will approve this bill in a form substan- 
tially like the bill that passed the House. 
In that broad, equitable form it is an ex- 
cellent piece of legislation. 

The editorial follows: 

FIGHTER ON Caprrot HILL 

Edward Ball always has been a fighter. 

Surrender is not in his vocabulary. 

And the Alfred I. Du Pont Estate trustee 
gave the fighter's traditional victory sign 
5 — . Thursday in Washing- 

after another a ent victory in th 
= House of „ J 

Ball proved his t. National legis- 
lation rightfully gion not strike pg a 
institution when others are permitted to 
escape such a single purpose punitive mea- 
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The House passed the Patman bill aimed at 
partially breaking up the billion-dollar bank- 
ing, railroad, industrial, and land holdings 
of the Du Pont Estate in Florida. But the 
vote did mot come before an amendment 
by Florida Representative CHARLES E. BEN- 
NET broadened the bill so that it would 
affect hundreds of other institutions. Critics 
say the Senate won't accept the expanded 
version. 

We question the motives behind the action 
of a Congressman—in this case, Representa- 
tive WRIGHT Patman, of Texas, chairman of 
the House Banking Committee—when legis- 
lation directly slaps down one estate. He 
was alming at the Du Pont Estate exemption 
under provisions of trusts created by wills. 
Du Pont's will sets up a lifetime trust for 
his widow, with the estate to go to charity 
at her death. She has already diverted part 
of the proceeds to an institution for crippled 
children. 

The bill with the Bennett amendment— 
which all Florida Congressmen supported ex- 
cept Representative SYDNEY HERLONG, of 
Leesburg, who did not vote—would eliminate 
testamentary trusts and cover other institu- 
tions, not just serving as a punitive measure 
against the Du Pont Estate. This is only 
proper; if the exemption In present law bene- 
fiting the Du Pont Estate is repealed, similar 
exemptions affecting similar institutions also 
should be removed. 

It is significant that conservative and 
liberal Congressmen alike—including Repre- 
sentative Bos Suxes, of Crestview, and Repre- 
sentaitve EMANUEL CELLER, of New York— 
yoted for the expanded version. 

As the Texas Representative Jos R, POOL 
put it while referring to a strike against the 
Florida East Coast Rallroad, owned by the 
Du Pont Estate, and violence that broke out 
along the line: 

“The same outfit that couldn't bomb them 
out of existence now is trying to bomb Con- 
gress into yoting them out of existence.” 

But it didn’t work in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A fighter named Edward Ball had 
proven his point. 


Safewater for Rural America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY L, GREIGG 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 20, 1965 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I asso- 
ciate myself in support of this measure 
with my very distinguished subcommit- 
tee chairman, Congressman Poace, of 
Texas, the author of this measure, Serv- 
ing on the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, and specifically the Subcommittee 
of Conservation and Credit, I fully ap- 
preciate the importance of this measure 
and why it is so essential to my rural 
district in the State of Iowa. Having 
heard the testimony on this measure and 
coordinating various facts and statistics 
with the Department of Agriculture, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues some pertinent information. 

No doubt the establishing of water sys- 
tems in such a goodly number of com- 
munities during the past 4 years ap- 
proaches the intent of the 87th Congress 
which launched this program in 1961. 

However, the fact remains that some 
30,000 rural communities will lack de- 
pendable supplies of unpolluted water. 
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The passage of H.R. 10232 goes a long 
way toward bringing an adequate sup- 
ply of safe water to the residents of rural 
America. 

The bill raises the annual insurance 
authority of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to the point where double the 
amount of funds would be available for 
water systems, has increased by four 
times the size of a loan available to any 
one community, eliminates the credit gap 
faced by some of the larger rural towns 
by making loans available to them for 
the first time, and provides grants to 
help defray unusually high costs of com- 
munity water systems which the resi- 
dents themselves could not hope to offset 
from water revenues alone. 

That many rural communities have a 
critical need for water systems, there 
can be no doubt. 

In Iowa, alone, U.S. Public Health 
Service figures show that some 290 rural 
towns of 100 to 1,200 population are with- 
out communitywide water systems. 

Many larger towns above this popu- 
lation category have systems in dire need 
of new water mains, pumping stations, 
and other improvements. 

And hundreds of crossroad communi- 
ties dependent on shallow wells and beset 
with pollution problems could better 
meet their needs piping water to their 
few stores, churches, and surrounding 
farms from a central water system. 

At the current time, some 15 commu- 
nities in my State are in various stages 
of obtaining financing from the Farmers 
Home Administration for central water 
systems. 

Some are plagued with nitrate fer- 
tilizers leaching into wells 150 to 200 feet 
in depth. 

Some communities are troubled with 
wastes polluting shallow wells that one 
time provided only good clean water. 
Some communities can no longer find 
any water at a reasonable depth. 

The cost of drilling a well ranging 
from several hundred to a few thousand 
feet is prohibitive for individual families. 
Their only alternative is to band to- 
gether and develop a central water sys- 
tem 


The passage of H.R. 10232 helps pro- 
vide financing for such a project. 

The grant provision contained in this 
bill is important to certain Iowa com- 
munities populated by a high proportion 
of older people living out retirement. 

Like many agriculturally based 
States, Iowa has witnessed a tragic loss 
of younger people from its farms and 
small towns. Whereas our total popula- 
tion increased by 5.2 percent during the 
period 1950-60, our rural population 
dropped by some 75,000 persons. 

Iowa has the highest proportion of 
senior citizens—12.2 percent of our citi- 
zens are age 65 or over. 

Nearly one-fifth of our people in some 
rural counties are senior citizens and 
rural towns in these counties have an 
even higher ratio. 

The dilemma faced by these communi- 
ties in obtaining a good water system 
may be characterized by a small town in 
the northern end of my district. With 
a population of slightly over 200 the town 
is now finding that its shallow wells are 
becoming polluted. 
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In the process of searching for credit 
to finance a central water system, the 
community applied for an FHA loan. 
Subsequent planning however revealed 
that no money was available in the local 
community to determine if a good source 
of water was available. Besides lacking 
funds to explore a source of water, the 
town finds that it lacks an economic base 
to repay costs of an expensive system 
since many of its citizens are of retire- 
ment age receiving social security. checks 
of $100 or less. Faced with these prob- 
lems, its residents have no choice but 
to continue to use contaminated water. 
Some of the luckier few who can afford 
it haul in their drinking water from a 
large city system several miles away. 

Frequently, some communities need- 
ing water are clustered together and lo- 
cated near a larger town which could 
well improve its present system if funds 
were available. One system involving a 
larger investment and serving the entire 
area could meet all their needs and be 
far more efficient than a number of in- 
dividual smaller systems, each with its 
own well and water treatment, storage, 
and pipeline facilities. 

H.R. 10232 wisely makes provision for 
such a situation by raising the ceiling 
of FHA loans from $1 million to $4 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Poage bill also con- 
tains additional loaning ability for more 
farmownership loans. 

Currently, nearly 3,000 families in 
Towa are buying their own farms through 
this good program. But for the $55 mil- 
lion in loans which they are now using 
from the Farmers Home Administration, 
many of these family farmers would still 
be tenants and chances are some would 
not even be engaged in farming. 

A strong farmownership program, 
adequately funded, is an important bul- 
wark against the onslaught of those who 
would see us arrive at a monopoly in 
agriculture by destroying all farmers but 
a few hundred thousand integrated cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Speaker, I say in summary, that 
passage of this bill has answered some of 
the basic needs of rural America. 


Medical Committee for Human Rights 
and Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a statement concerning the Mississippi 
challenge which was issued by the Med- 
ical Committee for Human Rights. I be- 
lieve this statement contains informa- 
tion on the medical situation in Missis- 
sippi which is of great interest to all in- 
terested in human rights: 

THE MEDICAL COMMITTEE FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 
SUPPORTS THE CHALLENGE OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
In the summer of 1964 the Medical Com- 

mittee for Human Rights established several 
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permanent projects in the State of Mississip- 
pi. During the year they have been staffed 
by trained medical personnel—public health 
nurses, doctors, and medical students. One 
of our purposes has been to examine exist- 
ing health facilities with respect to both 
adequacy of service and the manner in which 
the service is rendered. It is our feeling that 
discrimination is so inherent in Mississippi 
life that even in the fields of health and 
welfare, Negroes are denied full access to the 
services which they need and to which they 
are entitled. 

Discrimination in the fields of health and 

welfare, as in other fields, will not be entirely 
eliminated through Federal legislation. Lo- 
cal authorities have extremely effective 
means of circumventing national laws. Only 
when there is reform of existing State laws 
governing the welfare of the population, and 
only when the present personnel are replaced 
by those more dedicated to serving the com- 
munity regardless of race, will the Mississip- 
pi Negro be able to receive proper health 
care. 
At present, there are several organizations 
in the State working for such a reform. 
One of these organizations is the Mississip- 
pi Freedom Democratic Party. Their chal- 
lenge to unseat the present Mississippi Con- 
gressmen is an effort to provide the Negro, 
not only with political representation, but 
also with the power to better the health of 
his community, his family, and himself. 

A survey of public health statistics for 
the State of Mississippi reveals the striking 
fact that any comparison of public health 
figures between the Negro population and 
the white shows an alarmingly large gap 
which, it is clear, is not due to any physical 
inferiority of the Negro. 

Two of the most sensitive indices of the 
health of a community, maternal death rate 
per 10,000 live births, and infant mortality 
rate, make clear this difference. In 1963 
the maternal death rate for the white popu- 
lation was 3.4 while that of the Negro popu- 
lation was 11.5, a threefold difference. For 
the same year, the infant m ty rate (per 
1,000 live births) among whites was 22.7, 
which was the lowest on record for the State, 
while the Negro rate was 57.8 (2% times the 
rate for whites) and was the highest since 
1941. It should also be noted here that for 
the white population 99.6 percent of live 
births in 1963 were attended by a physician, 
while only 57.1 percent of Negro births were 
attended by a physician. 

Explanations for such differences have 
often centered around the concept that in 
a socially deprived population public health 
is poor for economic, cultural, and educa- 
tional reasons. However, we submit that 
many of the discrepancies in health care in 
the State of Mississippi are due to overt or 
covert discrimination. In a State where 
such a meager proportion of all trained 
health personnel are Negro, and where most 
whites adhere to the doctrine of racial seg- 
regation and white supremacy, it is extremely 
difficult for a Negro to find a place where 
he will be treated with the respect we as- 
sume is due all human beings. The ma- 
levolent attitude of many public white per- 
sonnel frequently repels the Negro popula- 
tion from making full use of health and 
welfare services. Although the Mississippi 
State Health and Welfare Departments deal 
largely with Negroes, there are no Negro 
public health nurses, and not a single Negro 
welfare visitor. 

At present there is not one school in Mis- 
sissippi that will train Negroes as registered 
“nurses or physicians. Negro students usual- 
ly attend schools out-of-State for training 
in nursing and medicine. However, because 
of the discriminatory practices of 
medicine in Mississippi, few return to add to 
the available medical resources. It is also 
understandable that qualified Negro health 
professionals from around the Nation would 
be reluctant to practice in a State which so 
biatantly discriminates against their race. 
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This th of the Negroes’ quest for 
education in the health fields also exists in 
insidious form in many local health facilities. 
In a pamphlet distributed by the State board 
of health that describes the benefits and 
services of the county health department, 
there is the following statement: 

“You, along with other interested citizens 
may want to form a study committee to find 
out all you can about available health 
services and how you can best use them. 

“Visit your health department and talk 
with the health officer about community 
health problems and what you, as an in- 
dividual, can do about them.” 

Apparently, that statement is addressed 
mainly to whites and not to Negro citizens. 
In.a number of counties the health depart- 
ments do not advertise their services in the 
Negro community and, at times, there seems 
to be a deliberate attempt to withhold infor- 
mation from Negroes about available health 
services. Recently a Negro woman entered 
her county health clinic because she was in- 
terested in finding out what kind of sery- 
ices the clinic offered. She asked them if 
they could give her anything that would tell 
her about the services. The nurse on duty 
asked her why she wanted to know. The 
woman answered that she was interested In 
learning about the clinic. She was then told 
that they did not give out such information 
to anyone who was not a nurse. The Negro 
woman said nothing else and left. This 
woman's experience is not atypical of many 
Negroes around the State seeking informa- 
tion from public facilities in order to better 
their communities. This type of discrimina- 
tion may be rarely identified by a Federal 
investigator, but it is discrimination in its 
most insidious form. 

We realize that a Federal agency such as 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may have little authority to change 
existing State laws and to control State em- 
ployed personnel. However, the Issue of 
States’ rights in Mississippi is Just another 
bit of hypocrisy since these rights belong to 
slightly more than 50 percent of the popula- 
tion. The other half (the Negro) has had 
until now very few rights. Any Federal 
agency concerned with the proper adminis- 
tration of services falling under its jurisdic- 
tion should be emphatic to the effort of 
Mississippi Negroes to unseat the Congress- 
men of their State who do not represent their 
interests. True change in the health of the 
Negro, as in any other facet of Negro life, 
will come only when they obtain full politi- 
cal freedom and the opportunity to partici- 
pate fully in the government of the State of 
Mississippi. The Mississippi Freedom Dem- 
ocratic Party challenge in September 1965, is 
the first major effort to attain such goals. 

Therefore, as health professionals con- 
cerned with improving the health standards 
of all the people of Mississippi, the Medical 
Committee for Human Rights fully supports 
the challenge. We hope that others will join 
with us in this support, and that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will give their time and interest to these 
courageous people who are trying to bring 
about better life not only for the people of 
Mississippi, but for all Americans. 


Conner Prairie Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 
Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, of 


historical significance to the State of 
Indiana is the beautiful Conner Prairie 
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Farm located in Hamilton County, Ind., 
near my hometown of Noblesville. 

The home has been preserved and 
restored, and now is owned by Earlham 
College located at Richmond, Ind. 

Two interesting and factual accounts 
of this famed Hoosier farm appeared re- 
cently in the Indianapolis Star and the 
Richmond Palladium-Item. 

They will be of interest to all students 
of Indiana history, and I wish to draw 
attention of Members of Congress to this 
colorful period in Indiana history. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, Sept. 
25, 1965} 
CONNER Pram Farm BRINGS History ALIVE 


One of the most picturesque chapters of 
Indiana history comes to life at magnificent 


northeast of Indianapolis. 

White River winds its own whimsical way 
through green hills and meadows brushed 
with hints of russet and gold. In the spring- 
time black locust trees bloom riotously 
around the brick house which is as sturdy 
and forthright as Willam Conner who built 
it. 

The settlement was restored at a stagger- 
ing cost by Mr, and Mrs. Eli Lilly after ac- 
quiring the property in 1930 and was kept 
open to visitors on a limited basis. It was 
presented to Earlham College in 1964 to be 
operated as a permanent muesum. 

Earlham opened the settlement to groups 
by appointment in April. It now is open to 
the public on Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons until October. 

The fate of Indianapolis was decided in 
Hilltop Cabin on the farm when the General 
Assembly of Indiana met to choose the loca- 
tion of the future capital of the State. 

Antique furniture has been added to the 
main house slowly and with utmost care to 
preserve the feeling that the Conners have 
just gone to the Sunday morning church 


Some has been given by members of the 
Conner family. Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth Smith- 
burn, 3389 West 52d Street, are contributing 
a cupboard that belonged to the family. It 
is massive and has the original hardware and 
wavy glass, 

Dr, Smithburn has carried on the family 
tradition of community service by doing work 
in Africa on malaria for the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

The visitor to the big brick house, which 


unspoken 
learns the story of the first little log Princess 
Cabin. 
William Conner built it in 1802 for his In- 


lit. 
Eight other log buildings in the village in- 
clude a milk house where butter, milk and 


. It was an impor- 
with the Indians and 


After 18 years of marri Mekinges left 
silently with their 6 children and followed 
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the Delaware Indians when they went West 
after selling their lands. Mekinges was the 
daughter of a Delaware chief and it was 
tribal custom for Indian women to follow 
wherever their people went. 

It was a sad leavetaking. William gave the 
princess 60 ponies and half of his entire 
belongings when she and the children said 
goodby. 

William became a man of consequence who 
was known all over Indiana as a leader dur- 
ing the troubled period when land was ac- 
quired for the Indiana territory. 

Elizabeth and William became social lead- 
ers, too, and entertained John Jacob Astor, 
James Fenimore Cooper and other famous 
people in the gracious home. 

William planned the city of Noblesville 
and helped plan Alexandria. He also helped 
start the Indiana Historical Society. 

[From the Richmond (Ind.) Palladium-Item, 
Sept. 27, 1965} 
ConNER Pram Museum Has 1,500 VISITORS 


An estimated 1,500 visitors attended an 
open house Sunday at Earlham College's 
Conner Prairie Museum near Noblesville, Ind. 

James Cope, museum director, said a 150- 
year-old dugout canoe unearthed near the 
museum last autumn was placed on display 
for the first time. The canoe has been un- 
dergoing treatment with chemical preserva- 
tives at Earlham College since its discovery. 

Cope showed films depicting the canoe ex- 
cavation and chemical treatment to stand- 
ing-room-only crowds seven times during 
the day. 

Also announced was formation of a new 
organization called the Conner Prairie Mu- 
seum Pioneers which will assist the museum 
staff in scheduling and conducting tours of 
the buildings. 

The organization also will engage in his- 
torical research and aid in long-range plan- 
ning for the museum. Membership is open 
to all persons interested in volunteer service 
to the museum. Detailed information about 
membership is available at the Joseph Moore 
Museum on the Earlham campus. 

The Conner Prairie Museum includes sev- 
eral restored pioneer buildings and the brick 
mansion of William Conner, an early Indiana 
settler and prominent figure in business and 
politics. 

It is operated by the college as a public 
historical museum under terms of a gift 
from Eli Lilly of Indianapolis. 


The U.S.S. “Simon Bolivar” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the successful completion of 
the first sea trials of the U.S.S. Simon 
Bolivar, our 3ist Polaris nuclear subma- 
rine, the father of our nuclear fleet, Vice 
Adm. H. G. Rickover, has written an 
excellent summary of the career of the 
father of much of Latin America’s inde- 
pendence. I offer Admiral Rickover's 
letter, as follows: 

U.S.S. “SmonN BOLIVAR" (SSBN641), 
At Sea, North Atlantic, September 28, 1965. 
The Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dran Me, Perprr: We have just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of the 
USS. Simon Bolivar, our 31st Polaris nuclear 
submarine. We also haye in operation 22 
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attack-type nuclear submarines, making a 
total of 53. The Simon Bolivar was built by 
the Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. of Newport News, Va. 

This ship is named for a great American 
soldier, patriot, and statesman. Simon 
Bolivar (1783-1830) was American in the 
broad sense of the word prevailing south 
of the border, where it is applied to citizens 
of the entire Western Hemisphere, north. 
central, and south. 

Not only for us, but for all who share this 
vast continent with us, the word has a 
magic of its own. It stands for what we have 
in common, what gives us a sense of belong- 
ing to the same family of nations, despite 
the fact that we differ in many important 

Not the least of the bonds uniting 
us is a revolutionary heritage that is pecu- 
liarly American. 

What sets America's wars of independence 
apart from other struggles for colonial 
emancipation is that they were fought for 
political liberty, pure and simple. They 
were wars led in the north by Englishmen 
and in the south by Spaniards against men 
of their own race, language, and culture who 
would deny them the right to self-govern- 
ment. The leaders of the reyolt laid down 
their “lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor” from motives of pure patriotism un- 
adulterated by desire for personal advantage, 
They were already successful and important 
men in their comunities; they did not expect 
independence to enrich them or to enhance 
their status. They fought for the ideal of 
liberty at great personal risk. None risked 
more and gained less personally than Simon 
Bolivar. 

Born in Caracas, Venezuela—the year Eng- 
land recognized the independence of the 
United States—the son of a wealthy and 
aristocratic Spanish family long settled in 
the colony, Bolivar was educated abroad and, 
until the age of 27, lived the pleasant life of 
arich planter. But from the moment of the 
first revolt in Caracas Spain in 1810 
to the end of his brief life of but 47 years, 
Bolivar served almost continuously as leader 
of the revolt. He richly deserved the title 
“liberator” bestowed on him by his country- 
men, for he succeeded in driving the Span- 
iards from the vast area now occupied by 
the Republics of Panama, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador, and Peru. At one time or 
another he was not only military leader but 
civilian chief as well of one or more of these 
Republics; for a brief time all were united 
under him. 

The Hispanic-American wars of independ- 
ence lasted twice as long as did our own, 
and were fought over a vastly larger area 
and more intractable terrain. In population, 
the adversaries were more evenly matched, 
there being 11 million Spaniards to 15 mil- 
lion colonials, while we had but a third 
as large a population as England. Spain at 
the time was weakened by the Napoleonic 
wars while England was the premier mari- 
time empire of the world. On the other 
hand, the Spanish colonials had to fight with 
no outside help except for individual volun- 
teers who flocked to Bolivar’s army as they 
did to Washington’s. No major country 
gave ald as we received from France. Only 
little Haliti, under President Pétion, sup- 
ported the cause of freedom by giving men 
and materiel to Bolivar at a time when he 
sorely needed them. 

Of his military feats, Thomas Carlyle said 
that Bolivar rode “fighting all the way, 
through torrid deserts, hot mud swamps, 
through ice-chasms beyond the curve of 
perpetual frost—more miles than Ulysses 
ever sailed.” He “marched over the Andes 
more than once, a feat analogous to Hanni- 
bal’s and seemed to think little of it. Often 
beaten, banished from the firm land, he 
always returned again, truculently fought 

Henry Clay called Bolivar the Washington 
of South America. Indeed, there are strik- 
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ing similarities, but the differences in tem- 
perament and in the turn of their lives are 
equally great. Both were self-taught 
soldiers. Bartolomé Mitre, famed Argen- 
tinean statesman, journalist, author and 
historian said that though Bolivar “had no 
military education, he possessed the talents 
of a great revolutionary leader and the in- 
spiration of genius. He formed his plans 
quickly and executed them with d res- 
olution, while he lost no time in securing 
the fruits of his victory.” And, speaking of 
his reconquest of western Venezuela, he re- 
marked that “never, with such small means, 
Was so much accomplished over so vast an 
extent of country, in so short a time.” 

Like Washington, Bolivar had that quality 
without which no man becomes a great mili- 
tary leader—a capacity to bear adversity with 
fortitude and to rise from defeat to win 
victory. His Spanish adversary General 
Morillo said that Bolivar was “more fear- 
ful vanguished than victorious”—just as of 
Washington one might well say that his 
finest hour was Valley Forge. Both cared 
for the welfare of their troops and were gen- 
erous toward them. Both in their lifetime 
received much public adoration, both have a 
secure place in history as liberators of their 
nations. A South American republic was 
named for Bolivar, an American state for 
Washington. 

But, while Washington remained popular 
and died yenerated by his countrymen on 
the estate he loved so well, Bolivar lost the 
support of his people and died penniless of 
& lung ailment which might not have proved 
fatal had he spared himself. Toward the 
end he was discouraged and said that “those 
of us who have toiled for liberty in South 
America have but plowed the sea.” Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, in his biography writes 
an epitaph that is more just. “If those 
words, spoken in the bitterness of his final 
defeat and loneliness, had truly been the 
summing up of his restless labors, the life 
of Simon Bolivar might well have been con- 
sidered a hopeless failure. Whereas a single 
glance at the map of the southern half of 
our continent proclaims the glory of his 
achievements. Half a dozen free and in- 
dependent nations, arisen from among the 
ruins of Spain's imperial ambitions, are surely 
a monument of which any human being 
might well feel proud,” 

Respectfully, 
H. G. Rickover. 


Mr. Findley, Sugar, and Lobbyists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial which appeared in today’s is- 
sue of the Washington Daily News gives 
well-deserved praise to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois, Congressman 
FINDLEY, for his courageous and re- 
sponsible work in connection with the 
sugar bill which will soon be considered 
by the House. The consumers of the 
country are indeed indebted to this fine 
member of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee for his diligent work on their be- 
half. The editorial follows: 

Mx. FINDLEY, SUGAR, AND LOBBYISTS 

To Congressman Pav. FINDLEY, of Pitts- 
field, II., the sugar users in this country 
owe a debt for at least trying. Mr. FINDLEY 
has not won his battle to change the high 
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price-fixing law on sugar. But he is one of 
the few to challenge this law, and he has 
scored an opening. 

He has won the right to offer amendments 
on the House floor to a 5-year extension of 
the law proposed by the House Agriculture 
Committee, which virtually has been a czar 
in deciding who would sell sugar in the 
United States. 

If the committee and its chairman, HAROLD 
CooLEY, of North Carolina, had had their 
way, the bill would have gone to the House 
floor under a “gag” rule—no amendments. 

Mr. FINDLEY has two amendments, which 
the House now will get a chance to vote on. 
He wants to bar from the privileged list of 
countries permitted to sell sugar to the prize 
American market any foreign producers who 
hire Washington lobbyists. And he wants to 
impose a Federal tax on imported sugar to 
recapture part of the premium prices (over 
world prices) the United States pays for its 
sugar under this law. 

In short, Mr. FINDLEY is trying to take the 
“gravy” out of the sugar business. 

As it is, U.S. consumers are paying about 
3 cents a pound more for sugar con- 
sumers in, say, Canada. This is because of 
the sugar law, 

In the sugar bill approved by the Cooley 
committee, Mr. Folz says nine countries 
awarded quotas for the first time were repre- 
sented by lobbyists. Argentina, which had 
no lobbyist, had its quota severely reduced. 

So Mr, Frvptey wants to know how much 
influence lobbyists have in setting quotas. 
His amendment is intended to reduce their 
influence to nil. 

Some of the lobbyist fees run as high as 
$50,000 a year, and in the past at least some 
fees haye been hinged to the size of the 
quotas. 

Mr. Finpiry has other questions about the 
validity of the sugar law, such as whether 
the law is really necesary, as its backers 
claim, to assure the country of an adequate 
supply of sugar. Before Congress acts, all 
these questions should be answered. 

Moreover, the present law does not expire 
until December 31, 1966. Why, then, is 
there such a rush about j through 
5-year extension in the 1965 session of Con- 
gress, without answers to these questions? 


GOP Campaign Issue Is Found 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said by Democrats to the 
effect that theirs is the “party of the 
people.” We Republicans disagree. 
We do not submit to the contention that 
a “big brother” government in Wash- 
ington—a government that attempts to 
solve all problems of all people through 
a regressive centralization of power in 
the Federal Goyernment—is actually a 
party of the people. 

Rather, we feel that a party which 
fights for the rights and dignity of the 
individual as an individual—a party 
which fights for retention by the States 
of their constitutionally bestowed pow- 
ers—a party which fights against an 
ever-expanding, top-heavy, and expen- 
sive bureaucratic Federal Government— 
is more truly representative of the will 
and welfare of all the people, and there- 
fore is more truly the party of the people. 
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Mr. Lyle Wilson, writing in the Sep- 
tember 24 edition of the North Idaho 
Press, published at Wallace, Idaho, has 
pinpointed a number of the issues which 
will be stressed during the campaigns 
in 1966. These issues clearly show that 
Republicans have steadfastly resisted 
and protested the efforts of the over- 
whelming Democrat majorities in both 
Houses of the Congress to foist regimen- 
tation and Federal control on our people. 
The article shows well how the Republi- 
can Party is truly the party of the 
people. 

The article follows: 

GOP CAMPAIGN Issue Is Founn 
(By Lyle Wilson) 

If the Republicans are able to salvage any- 
thing worthwhile from their performance in 
the 89th Congress it is likely to be the 
party’s record in defense of local govern- 
ment against the massive centralization of 
power in Washington. That should be a 
good political issue in next year's congres- 
sional election. 

The pat name for that issue 1s States 
Tights. But that name has unfortunate side 
effect To many Negroes, States 
rights is the battle cry of opposition to mi- 
nority civil rights. It would be unfair to 
confuse the issue of civil rights with the 
effort of congressional Republicans to shield 
local government against heavyhanded dom- 
ination by Federal courts and Washington 
bureaucrats. 

The only Republican score so far in the 
89th Congress came about last week in the 
House. Democrats joined in rejecting power- 
grab compromise on LB. J. s appropriation 
bill. By a vote of 209 to 180 the House in- 
sisted that there be restored to the bill pro- 
vision for Governors to veto end- poverty 
projects proposed from Washington, The 
veto right is limited and could not prevail 
against bureaucratic insistence from Wash- 
ington upon a given project. 

This limited veto had been opposed and 


a _defeated by administration forces in the 


Senate. In conference between Senate and 
House representatives the veto provision was 
eliminated from the compromise bill pro- 
posed for final action. Thirty-seven of the 
fifty State Governors had appealed to Con- 
gress to support the States rights point of 
view by providing for the veto. Of these 37 
Governors, 21 were Democrats. The Johnson 
administration and its U.S. Senators-on-leash 
were unimpressed. It remained for the Re- 
publican minority to press the issue in the 
House and to win. A good job well done. 

Senate Republicans—a pitiful minority— 
are maneuvering on two fronts to protect lo- 
cal government against big brother in Wash- 
ington. Senate Minority Leader Evererr Mo- 
Kintery Dmxsen threatens to filibuster 
against Johnson's effort to repeal section 14 
(b) of the Tatt-Hartley Labor Management 
Act. 


Section 14(b) is organized labor's No. 1 leg- 
islative project. Big labor helped the Demo- 
crats to their 1964 election triumphs for 
which Johnson has agreed to pay off by re- 
pealing 14(b). The section denies no right 
of organized labor. It merely assures the 
right of voters in any State to determine for 
themselves whether compulsory unionism 
shall or shall not be permitted, There seems 
to be at least a possibility that DIRKSEN will 
be able to lick L.B.J. on this issue. 

The other local front defended by Senate 
Republicans inyolves an effort to reject the 
Supreme Court's rule that membership of 
both houses of State legislatures must be 
apportioned solely on the basis of population. 
DRESEN is pressing for amendment of the 
Constitution to overrule the Court. But 
Drexsen would not impose a substitute rule 
on the States. His proposal merely would 
permit a State to apportion membership in 
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one house of Its legislature on a basis other 
than population if the voters so willed. 

Note that in these matters the Republi- 
cans do not seek to impose anything or any 
system upon any State. In all instances it 
is proposed only that each State shall decide 
for itself according to the will of its voting 
citizens. What could be more fair than 
that? 

It all adds up to a good and intelligent 
Republican campaign issue for 1966. 


— 


Tribute to Colonel Fitzmaurice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
gratiflcations of aging is the recollec- 
tion of great events that were vivid yes- 
terday and pale today. Only the epic 
things remain vivid now as then. 

Among these the attempts to span the 
Atlantic in solo flight in the 1920's stands 
out as some of man’s most heroic hours. 

Our own Charles Lindbergh was and is, 
of course, the greatest. But others 
reached at least the rim of glory with 
their courage. 

One of these, the intrepid Irishman, 
Colonel Fitzmaurice, has just passed 
away. He was truly a pioneer in this 
age of flight. Colonel Fitzmaurice lived 
to see the dream of an Irish crossing of 
the Atlantic become not only a reality, 
but a point of leadership in Irish prog- 
ress. It must have been a tremendous 
satisfaction to this courageous flying 
Gael to see the growth of Irish Inter- 
national Airlines into one of the world’s 
leading air carriers with the finest jet 
service in daily operation between New 
York, Shannon, and the great cities of 
Europe and America. Fitzmaurice is 
gone but the Irish fly on, 

I submit for the edification of my col- 
leagues the obituary of Colonel Fitz- 
maurice which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 

COLONEL FITZMAURICE: Em's AERIAL HERO 

DUBLIN, InxL AND. — The silver Junkers mon- 
oplane was backed up to the end of the single 
runway at Baldonnel Airdrome outside Dub- 
lin. Bremen D1167” was painted on the side. 
It was April 6, 1928, and the world was await- 
ing, with three German airmen, the break in 
the weather that would allow them to at- 
tempt the first east-west crossing of the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The plane's oversized tanks were filled with 
special fuel and takeoff time was hours away 
when one of the pilots walked out on the 
others, But the flight wasn't canceled— 
Col. James C. Fitzmaurice, 30, commander of 
the Irish Free State's tiny air corps, volun- 
teered to join the Germans. 

The dashing Colonel Fitzmaurice was a 
hero outranked only by Charles Lindberg 
when the Bremen crash-landed in Labrador, 
11 months after the Lindberg west-east cross- 
ing. Until World War II, he was one of the 
band of adventureous international pilots 
who thrilled the world with racing and en- 
e i peter 

Fitzmaurice died ina 
Dublin hospital after years of aaa 

“Mitchell Pield or heaven” was the an- 

nounced goal of Colonel Fitzmaurice and his 
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German companions as they took off on April 
12. The Germans were Capt. Hermann Kiehl, 
a war hero, and Baron Ehrenfried von Huene- 
Teid, who financed the flight. 

The trio never made it to Long Island. 
Thirty-six and a half hours after takeoff they 
crashed on Greenly Island, Labrador, and 
were discovered 13 days later by a party 
searching for the wreckage after having been 
given up for dead. 

Storms were blamed for the crash, but the 
delay in takeoff was not due to weather. 
The Irish Government would not allow the 
Bremen to take off until insurance was pur- 
chased to protect Colonel Fitzmaurice’s 
young wife and daughter. After several days 
@ policy was purchased at a reported pre- 
mium of 75 percent of its payoff value. 

After their rescue from the island, the 
three were lionized in America and Europe. 
A triumphal tour of 10 US. citles was cli- 
maxed by lunch with President Coolidge and 
the awarding of the Distinguished Flying 
Cross to all three. 

For more than & year, the heroes toured 
the capitals of Europe with huge crowda 
greeting them everywhere. 

The young Irish flyer was no stranger to 
adventure when he climbed aboard the 
Bremen, He was a Royal Flying Corps hero 
in World War I before resigning to Join the 
Irish Corps as a private in 1922, 

In September 1927 he attempted a trans- 
Atlantic crossing with another Irish pilot, but 
bad weather forced them back. 

Writing of his flights, the filer said: 

“Tt is all so deadly monotonous. There was 
nothing to do but grind our teeth, grin, and 
forge on ahead into the west, hoping that 
terra firma would soon loom up In front.” 


Caterpillar With a Big “C” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, in Joseph 
Alsop’s column in the Washington Post 
of September 17, 1965, he referred to 
Caterpillar tractors with a small c.“ 
Although his story was wired back all in 
caps, I checked to see if the Caterpillar 
tractor was on the job. The interna- 
tional headquarters of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. is located in Peoria, II., the 
largest city in my district, and I was very 
pleased to learn that they are on the job, 
aiding the war effort in Vietnam. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. is the largest industry 
in the State of Illinois. Under unani- 
mons consent, I include the article at this 
point: 


Powrn’s Lonc ARM 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

AN KHE, VIETNAM.—This is a wide green 
vale among the hills, halfway between the 
rich, populous coastal lowlands and the half- 
empty high plateaus of South Vietnam, where 
the Vietcong were having much success until 
just the other day. 

The higher ground behind the airport is 
like an immense human ant hill; for the 
newly arrived men of the ist Calvary Divi- 
sion are hard at work setting up housekeep- 
ing in the open. A Caribou transport touches 
down on the average of once every 3 minutes, 
and 30 more soldiers stumble down the ramp, 
heavily burdened with weapons and packs 
and ammunition. 
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Trucks crawl up Highway 19 in an unend- 
ing mechanical caterpillar. The division's 
gigantic Chinook heli¢opters bring in stin! 
more troops and hover away again. Survey- 
ing this astonishing scene, General West- 
moreland remarks with quiet irony; “Well, 
I think the balance is changing a bit in this 
particular part of Vietnam.” 

Such was the understated climax of an 
extraordinary and instructive day. The day 
had a single, simple theme. General West- 
moreland wished to have a look at the whole 
process of deployment of U.S. power in this 
country, beginning at the beginning and 
finishing with the end product; he asked me 
to make the trip as his guest. 

The beginning, of course, was the logistical 
supporting structure that U.S, power always 
requires. When the general announced that 
this was at Camranh Bay, a vivid memory 
came back of the place as it was in the 
French time—the magnificent harbor, where 
the Russian fleet got coal and water on its 
way to its doom at Port Arthur, lying blue 
and empty of all shipping except a few fish- 
ing shacks, The vast sandspit and ita term- 
inal stony mountain that protect the anchor- 
age were both as empty as the bay itself ex- 
cept for a tiny fishing village. 

Even from the air, the change since those 
times was a bit startling. A 10,000-foot alr- 
strip now cuts across the great sandspit’s up- 
per neck. The vast bay seemed almost 
crowded, so numerous were the freighters 
lying at anchor. A giant bite had been taken 
out of the side of the mountain, and a huge 
quarry made another raw wound on the 
mountain's flank. 

Yet these proved trifling wonders, com- 
pared to what we saw on landing. Col. WH- 
liam F. Hart, Jr., led his 35th Engineer Group 
ashore at Camranh Bay in June. All but one 
of the group's battalions had to be sent on 
at once to other assignments. So Colonel 
Hart was left with 1,330 men and the not 
inconsiderable assignment of making a sand- 
spit into a port capable of handling 10,000 
tons a week within 2 months. 

He got the job done on time, too. This 
modern miracle was wrought, of course, with 
America's long-legendary heavy engineering 
equipment but it must be added that it is 
one thing to hear the legend, and quite an- 
other thing to see the staggering reallty. 

Bulldozers literally big enough to move 
mountains; vast caterpillar tractors pulling 
18-yard scrapers; gigantic concrete mixers 
set up in battery being fed by another bat- 
tery of equally gigantic crushers; down by the 
beaches landing craft of every sort, including 
unwieldy amphibians that can either wallow 
or waddle—at every turn there was something 
to make one's eyes pop. 

“But, of course, it will be much better 
soon,” said Colonel Hart at the end of our 
visit. “We towed our 100-ton cranes 
from Okinawa, but our floating pler has 
to come all the way from Charleston, S.C. It 
will be here soon, and then we will be han- 
dling over 2,000 tons a day.” 

“You can get a lot done with a little Yankee 
ingenuity,” General Westmoreland remarked 
dryly, after the little command plane had 
taken off again for Quinhon. The great sight, 
here, was the actual delivery, halfway round 
the world, of an entire U.S, division in com- 
plete fighting trim. The needed troop trans- 
ports 2 sir a 55 with decks stacked with 

rs t filled Quinhon's little 
roadstead. 


Down by the beach, a harassed landing con- 
trol officer was shouting orders. Waiting to 
welcome the troops as they came ashore, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland talked quietly with an- 
other officer about the division's movement 
inland. The first LST pushed its snout onto 
the beach. The general stepped forward. 

A scene of comic anticlimax thereupon en- 
sued, for there was something wrong with the 
landing ramp, which refused to let down for 
a long, tumultuous quarter hour, Then, at 
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last, the ramp grudgingly dropped. A hun- 
dred soldiers, weary and sweating in the un- 
accustomed heat, came ashore, were greeted, 
and climbed heavily into walting trucks. 

A moment earlier, I had been inwardly 
laughing at the total consternation caused 
by one ramp's untimely obstinacy in the in- 
spiring presence of a four-star general. Yet 
the impulse to giggle died when those damply 
fatigued men crossed the narrow beach. For 
I suddenly found myself thinking of Greece, 
and the Berlin blockade, and Korea and the 
Formosa Strait, and the second round at Ber- 
lin and the missiles in Cuba—of all the 
times, in short, when the United States has 
stood up and been counted since the end of 
the Second War. 

That thought lingers here at Ankhe, with 
the strong division settling into its foxholes 
on the hill above me, because the United 
States is standing up and being counted once 


again, 


H.R. 10232 


SPEECH 


HON. RAY ROBERTS 


OF ‘TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 23, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 10232) to amend 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961 to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make or insure loans to 
public and quasi-public agencies and cor- 
porations not operated for profit with respect 
to water supply, water systems, and waste 
disposal systems serving rural areas and 
to make grants to ald in rural community 
development planning and in connection 
with the construction of such community 
facilities, to increase the annual aggregate 
of insured loans thereunder, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to support H.R. 10232, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make or insure loans to public and 
quasi-public agencies and corporations 
not operated for profit with respect to 
water supply, water systems, and waste 
disposal systems serving rural areas, and 
to make grants to aid in rural commu- 
nity development planning and in con- 
nection with the construction of such 
community facilities. 

This bill is identical to one that I intro- 
duced, H.R. 10359, and I am proud that 
the Committee saw fit to consider it and 
to recommend this bill. 

The purpose of the bill is obvious—to 
extend to rural communities the same 
kind of loans and/or grants that are now 
available to larger cities. The upper 
population limit of 5,500 contained in 
this bill is the lower limit at which the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency can 
make this same type loan or grant. 

Today the establishment of adequate 
water and waste disposal systems is one 
of the pressing needs of rural America. 
Necessities that a city dweller takes for 
granted a rural resident many times 
must provide for himself at great cost. 

Not only is the need for water and 
sanitation facilities for household con- 
sumption great, but dairy farmers as well 
as fruit and vegetable farmers are find- 
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ing it increasingly necessary and in- 
creasingly more difficult to have an 
ample supply of pure water and adequate 
sanitation facilities for the handling of 
their products. 

Today there are at least 30,000 rural 
communities in need of water and sani- 
tation facilities. This need must be met 
if these communities are to grow and 
make their continuing contribution to 
the Nation. This bill will go a long way 
toward facilitating the need and allow- 
ing the growth and contribution that 
rural America has made—and will con- 
tinue to make. 

I enthusiastically endorse this bill. 


War on Poverty Builds Hope in Picher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
June the small town of Picher, Okla., re- 
ceived a community action program 
grant of $71,768 to establish a multi- 
purpose center to provide a variety of 
services for the town's 2,553 people. 

The size of the grant compared to the 
size of Picher was unusual. But not 
nearly so unusual as the town itself. 
Picher was once a booming lead and 
zinc mining town 15,000. The mining 
boom is over, but Picher refuses to die. 
In fact, the town's citizens are more de- 
termined than ever to survive as a town, 
despite great odds against them. 

When the Economic Opportunity Act 
was passed, Picher’s people saw the 
promise in its provisions. With only a 
copy of the act to guide them, they 
made application for help. Not only all 
segments of the Picher population, but 
virtually the whole population, helped in 
the effort, a fact which caused Sargent 
Shriver, Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, to say: 

The most remarkable thing about Picher 
is not its poverty, but its citizens’ firm de- 
termination to survive as a community. 


Picher received its grant some 6 weeks 
ago, and the town already has started to 
work on the plans the grant will make it 
possible to carry out. Mike McCarville, 
& reporter for the Tulsa Tribune, visited 
Picher to see the war on poverty in 
action, and his account of Picher's ef- 
fort reflects the optimism of the people 
of that town. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have that 
account, “Picher, Town That ‘Jack’ 
Built, Then Abandoned, Refuses to Die,” 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
Picuer, TOwn THAT “Jack” Boumt, THEN 

ABANDONED, REFUSES To DIE 
(By Mike McCarville) 

Pica. —Picher is the town that jack 
built—and then abandoned. 

Jack left Picher with the mine operators 
8 years ago when zinc operations were yir- 
tually eliminated. The town’s retail sales 
dropped 60 percent. 

After jack departed, the dingy buildings 
became more dingy. 
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Jack was plentiful in the lead and zinc 
boom days when 15,000 persons lived here and 
mining was a multimillion dollar a year 
business, 

When the miners, the drifters, the big 
money companies and the get-rich-quick 
boys left, most of the jack—money—left 
with them. 

But despite the lack of jack, this bundle 
of 2,533 persons (667 families) is a most 
unusual community. 

Economically starved, surrounded by the 
remains of 50 years of deep-shaft mining and 
without industry except for two small low- 
output firms. Picher for 8 years has faced 
extinction, but refuses to die. This is a far 
cry from the bustling boom town of 1917, 
when it was incorporated. 

A two-block square area in downtown 
Pitcher has been fenced off since 1950. 

It was closed by the Eagle-Picher Co. 
which feared there could be future cave-ins 
since gaping holes had been gouged beneath 
the surface to extract lead and zinc ores. 

The fight against extinction by the town's 
2.533 residents should stand as a lighthouse 
for shoulder-shruggers. 

Consider these facts (and remember that 
of the 667 families, 465 have annual incomes 
of $4,000 or less): 

A housing authority; a $71,768 community 
action program grant from: the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity requested before that aid 
agency even was open for business, and an 
active social antipoverty project that trans- 
poses glum days to glee days for more than 
100 youngsters. 

Many of the youngsters are from 351 fam- 
ilies with annual incomes of less than $3,000 
a year. 

Consider further: The OEO grant to Picher 
named the Lions Club as the administrative 
unit, the only Lions Club in the Nation to 
be so named. The club promptly emerged 
with 10 local young adults to supervise the 
multiservice center project. 

Named community action program chair- 
man by the club was Ron Sparkman, a bald- 
ing, muscular go-getter whose wife boosted 
the population to 2,534 with a baby girl only 
hours before this interview. 

Mayor Harold McLain, in office 8 months, 
Says all the activity began when those who 
stayed decided, “We just aren't going to let 
this town die.” 

And that was what was happening, the 
mayor said. 

Instrumental in getting the let's-do- 
something ball rolling was School Superin- 
tendent Jess Fronterhouse, a former State 

tor. 

One hears the names of many who work 
to save Picher., There's Jim Coble, past 
Lions Club president; C. Allan Mathews, 
publisher of the Tri-State Tribune; McLain; 
the Reverend Ward Allen, Charlie Becker, 
Louis Bowers, W. Albert Brewer, Ralph 
Chambers, Merl Carlin, Geral Carlin, Earl 
Fisher, Jimmy Koronis, John Leffler, Burl 
Lane, Max Martin, Wendall Miller, the Rev- 
erend Robert Nichols, Jack McNeeley, Jack 
Osborn, Lyndon Scott, John Stidham, Paul 
Sanders, Donald Smith, Paul Thomas, Paul 
Pace, the Reverend Basil Meeks, Coleman 
Hopper, and the Reverend James G, 
Garrison. 

It was this procession of names that 
prompted OEO Director Sargent Shriver to re- 
mark, The most remarkable thing about 
Picher is not its poverty, but its citizens’ 
8 determination to survive as a commu- 

y” 

The effort to survive as a community led 
the Picher City Council to spend $5,400 on 
an urban renewal project survey. Thurs- 
day, a former councilman, Mike Laramore, 
filed suit in Ottawa District Court seeking 
$10,800, double the amount spent.. He 
alleges the money was spent unlawfully and 
was collected by the city but not appro- 
priated by the Ottawa County Excise Board. 
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Laramore said if the suit is successful he 
will give the money awarded him to the city. 

Whatever the result of that suit, the 
urban renewal survey provides the founda- 
tion for Picher's entire effort to survive. 
The data compiled with it is being used in 
planning the multiservice center projects. 

Picher is a test town, CAP Coordinator 
Sparkman says. For that reason, the 12- 
month program must make progress, 

The first phase of the program, imple- 

menting the administrative end, is under- 
way. 
Richard Scott, the health and social ac- 
tivities coordinator, has conducted surveys 
of the town directed at locating eyesores. 
The next step is eradication of eyesores by 
using a TAI (training-instruction) work 
crew composed of Picher youths; 

Picher’s progress is all the more remark- 
able when the town's budget is examined. 
The cash balance in the general fund as of 
June 30 was $1,388.84, 

The fiscal 1965-66 budget totals $15,000, 
with $5,680.06 to come from ad valorem 
taxes. 

The town has an occupation tax (esti- 
mated 1965-66 income—#800), a dog tax 
($102), police fines ($465), alcoholic bev- 
erage tax ($2,215), 2 percent utility tax 
($3,495), miscellaneous ($39.98), and water 
utility surpluses ($2,000). 

Expenditures in the coming year will in- 
clude $1,200 for the city clerk, $4,200 for the 
police department, $4,000 for the fire depart- 
ment, and $5,600 for general government. 

The OEO grant is four and a half times 
Picher’s budget. 

None of the town's money is to be spent 
on the multiservice center project. Salaries 
for the project’s coordinators are paid from 
the grant. 

On September 1, Scott will move to pro- 
vide day-care for preschool age children. 

“But our aim is not the children,” says 
Scott. “It’s their mothers.” 

Scott said the program includes lessons in 
hygiene, housekeeping, and homelife. 

Sparkman's chief assistant is Bennie 
Miller. Other project officers are George 
Allen, secretary-accountant; Kay Miller, sec- 
retary; Cora Mae Bayliss, economic and em- 
ployment counselor, and workers Bert 
ee Clell Ware, David Wilson, and Nina 


The group meets in a large, old office over 
the post office. 

The windows have no screens and the door 
to Sparkman’s office has no knob, 

“But we don't pay rent,” Sparkman and 
the mayor sald, with grins. 

Four borrowed desks, a table, chairs, and 
three maps are in the room. 

The borrowed items tell Picher’s story— 
“We couldn't beg em or steal em.“ said the 
mayor, “so we just borrowed em.“ 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semlmonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or Illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
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Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation. whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714, -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. ‘These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance. speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular pro of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—lf man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recozp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
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Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports, 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Concars- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recond shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
60 that Senate and House extensions a 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in. which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 

of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the A) and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


Final Review for Proton Accelerator Sites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Atomic Energy Commission announced 
recently a list of sites which will undergo 
final review by the National Academy of 
Sciences for the planned $300 million- 
plus 200 Bev. proton accelerator. 

Indiana sites in Marion County, near 
Indianapolis, and near Dana, in western 
Indiana, are on this final list. 

The next step will be up to the National 
Academy's Site Selection Committee, 
and, of course, the competition will be 
rough, 

Many experts participated in drawing 
up the Indiana proposals, and an Indi- 
ana site would fully satisfy the technical 
requirements set by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

There has been a tremendous biparti- 
san effort at all levels of local and State 
government in Indiana to present the 
advantages a Hoosier home for this 
Space-age accelerator would afford the 
Nation and our scientific endeavors. 

Indiana cannot be overlooked if the 
site selection is determined by the tech- 
nical, topographical, geographical, and 
scientific criteria laid down by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Indiana meets every requirement and 
condition, and we certainly hope this 
selection will be made on this basis. 

There has already been, however, re- 
ports that delays in the selection may 
be due to political factors. If true, this 
is unfortunate and is an injustice to the 
literally hundreds of people who have 
worked for a fair consideration of 
Indiana for this project. 

It is appropriate that we also discuss 
some of the broader factors which relate 
to the eventual selection of a site. There 
are many regional factors which should 
be considered in the selection of this site. 

The Midwest has two overall and im- 
portant assets which are pertinent to the 
placement of an accelerator: 

It is centrally located, making the 
facilities of the accelerator easily acces- 
sible to qualified scientists throughout 
the country. 

The great universities of the Midwest 
have produced much of the top scientific 
talent of the Nation. Owing, however, 
to the placement of the bulk of Govern- 
ment research facilities on the east and 
west coasts, there has been a considerable 
and harmful scientific emigration from 
the Midwest, which in the long run could 
damage the outstanding quality cf edu- 
cation at Midwest universities. 
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Of the eight major accelerators built 
in the United States to date, only one 
has been located in the Midwest—at 
Argonne, Ul. In addition, virtually all 
the major nuclear development and pro- 
duction facilities have been built outside 
the Midwest. 

By contrast, the States of Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
produced nearly 30 percent of the doc- 
torates in the natural sciences at work in 
America in 1962. 

There is clear evidence that the Mid- 
west has been getting the short end of 
the deal. This applies not only to 
atomic accelerators and other nuclear 
facilities, but also to other programs of 
advanced technology and research. 

This is clearly documented in the Gov- 
ernment and Science Report No. 4 of the 
committee which I serve upon, the 
Science and Astronautics Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

Additional evidence is available 
through the report of the Committee on 
the Economic Impact of Defense and 
Disarmament, published July 1965, 
which contains percentage breakdowns, 
listed by States, of Defense Department 
prime contfact awards and National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
direct procurement awards. 

This report shows that while Indiana 
has 2.5 percent of the population of the 
United States, it is receiving only 2.2 
percent of the Department of Defense 
prime contract awards, and even worse, 
only 0.1 percent of the Nationa] Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration pro- 
curement awards. 

We can assume that whereas Defense 
Department prime contract awards 
heavily reflect the direct production of 
goods, such as guns, airplanes, and elec- 
tronic equipment, NASA procurements 
relate to even more highly sophisticated 
and research-oriented space-age tech- 
nology. 

These statistics on Indiana and others 
which I have examined for Midwestern 
States make it abundantly clear that on 
a per capita basis, our area is not in 
any way receiving an equitable share of 
advanced research-oriented Government 
contracts, measured by NASA direct 
procurement awards. The Midwest is 
receiving only around 25 percent on a 
per capita basis. 

Even in the area of production for the 
Defense Department, the Midwest lags— 
by nearly 50 percent—behind an equi- 
table per capita share. 

This is an extraordinary and disturb- 
ing state of affairs. In the Midwest are 
located many of the finest universities 
and much of the best production capa- 
bility in this Nation. Yet when it comes 
to government facilities and contracts, 
the Midwest is getting shortchanged. 
This is particularly true with respect to 
highly technical research facilities, of 


which the planned Atomic Energy Com- 
mission accelerator is the best current 
example. 

Inequities are uncomfortable and un- 
pleasant, particularly if they are as un- 
justified and unexplainable as are those 
affecting our State of Indiana and the 
entire Midwest. 

The Midwest has demonstrated its 
talent and capabilities. I think 
it is about time that it has a chance to 
put them to maximum use. 

If Indiana is bypassed in the location 
of the AEC accelerator, it will not be a 
competitive decision, but pure power pol- 
itics. I fear at this time that the degree 
of competition involved in this project 
will result in a political judgment. 

The State of Indiana—and the entire 
Midwest—will be watching and awaiting 
this decision with interest. Should this 
installation go to Texas—or another po- 
litically “correct” area—our worst sus- 
picions will be confirmed. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


Decline of Liberalism and the Shadow- 
boxing Elephant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr, Speaker, although 
perhaps entirely coincidental, the ap- ~ 
pearance of two editorials in the Sep- 
tember 27 edition of the Wall Street 
Journal, entitled “The Decline of Lib- 
eralism” and “The Shadowboxing Ele- 
phant,” one directly above the other, is 
highly appropriate and meaningful for 
the direction of the Republican Party. 
I commend these editorials to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and under unani- 
mous consent place them in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp: 

THE DECLINE oF LIBERALISM 

Even amid the rush of the most liberul“ 
legislation in a generation, some bersis 
themselves fear that the movement is run- 
ning out of intellectual steam. They aiso 
suspect they know part of the reason. 

Liberalism as it has evolved in 20th cen- 
tury America is essentially a creed of ma- 
terialism, despite its customary clothing in 
words of idealism. This characteristic it 
shares with Marxism, from which it in addi- 
tion draws a certain amount of political- 
economic sustenance. The central idea seems 
to be that if people’s physical conditions can 
only be improved, usually by the collective 
action of the State, the needs of the spirit 
will automatically be attended to. 

Unfortunately for the theory, such is not 
the case. Putting poor people in better hous- 
ing, for example, may be desirable on hu- 
manitarian grounds, but it does not neces- 
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sarily make anyone more law abiding or 
provide him with a motivation to become an 
effective member of society. It can hardly 
be a coincidence that the sweep of social 
legislation in the past few decades has been 
accompanied by an increase of crime, out of 
all proportion to population growth, and nu- 
merous other evidences of social maladjust- 
ment. 

While physical deprivation is a manifest ill 
with which everyone should be concerned, 
the torments of the soul can be no less real, 
regardless of the economic stratum. Proba- 
bly the proportion of the population en- 
veloped in Dostoevskian despair is relatively 
small; what can nonetheless be discerned is 
a growing sense of something awry, or of 
something missing in our lives. 

Traditionally the established religions have 
helped ease the disquiet and could once 
again be a principal instrumentality. Yet it 
is acknowledged that their efficacy is being 
challenged, albeit unwittingly, by a number 
of current phenomena. Apart from the total 
materialism of liberalism itself, doubtless the 
most notable development is the incredible 
speed of scientific advance, carrying with it 
such unsettling possibilities as genetic en- 
gineering to prefashion human beings. 

A malaise of the spirit. in anv event, 
cannot be cured by great impersonal pro- 
grams aimed primarily at the body, So it is 
that today there is a good deal of casting 
about In an effort to find something to rein- 
vigorate, or give new dimension to, the 
philosophy of liberalism. 

President Johnson, for one, frequently 
speaks of the need to improve the quality, 
as distinct from the material embellish- 
ments, of American life. He stresses educa- 
tion, the rebuilding of the cities, the beautifi- 
cation of the landscape, 

Now it may be that a better educated so- 
ciety would be more at ease with itself, al- 
though the proposition lacks proof. Even 
here, however, a confusion with quantity ap- 
pears, as if more numbers of young people 
in school is equatable with a higher quality 
„ again, we are back to material- 


When it comes to matters like attacking 
urban congestion and decay, the upshot (if 
by some as yet undiscovered magic the Fed- 
eral Government could solve them) might be 
fewer frayed nerves, but the approach is fun- 
damentally materialistic. It is not the kind 
of thing to infuse great new meaning into 
life or lighten the spirit. 

More extreme suggestions proceed from the 
not so novel notion that if only the majority 
of people did not have to work, they would 
turn to helping the less fortunate or to the. 
pursuit of the arts and humanities. Passing 
over the utopian economics of the assump- 
tion, it fails as an interpretation of human 
nature, Those who engage in social welfare 
or creative activity or whatever have their 
particular drives mysteriously embedded in 
them; they cannot be brought forth and 
multiplied by the authority of the state. 

We doubt, then, that our liberal friends 
will soon find a fresh significance to offer the 
Nation, which is not the same as saying they 
will not go on garnering votes with their ma- 
terlalistic 


programs, 

It has long seemed to us, though, that this 
intellectual void is both a political oppor- 
tunity and a chance for genuine upgrading 
of the quality of life if it were possible to 
persuasively present a different kind of phi- 
losophy. It would have to include, we think, 
a turning away from excessive devotion to 
mass man and his material wants, from 
dedication to the conformity of the collec- 
tive; it would have to attempt a 
of the value and dignity of the Individual 
even in terms of the scientific explosion and 
all other disturbing developments of the day. 

Whatever is done about it, the vacuum 
Waits to be filled. In the ledgers of the 
spirit, contemporary liberalism is running a 
continuing and growing deficit. 
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‘THe SHADOWDOXING ELEPHANT 


There are signs lately suggesting that the 
Grand Old Party's leadership is getting so 
busy slapping at gnats it is in danger of leav- 
ing itself little time to tackle real issues. 

The Republican congressional committee, 
for instance, complains about some intelli- 
gence tests for high school children that, it 
says, present the party in a poor light. The 
committee offers for inspection a question 
from a test given to ninth graders: “Ques- 
tion: A club that accepts only rich members 
is said to be—(a) snobbish (b) exclusive (c) 
conservative (d) Republican (e) un-Ameri- 
can.“ 

Although the “exclusive” answer is con- 
sidered correct, the committee solemnly ob- 
serves, linkage of the words “conservative” 
and Republican“ with “un-American” plus 
the possible implication that Republicans 
are very rich raise some serious questions. 

Maybe so, But instead of worrying that 
a Democrat seems to have infiltrated an in- 
telligence test-writing staff, perhaps the GOP 
would have been more intelligent to demand, 
tongue in cheek, equal space for questions of 
its own, such at: Question: A club that ac- 
copts anybody is (a) gregarious (b) indis- 
criminate (e) liberal (d) Democratic (e) 
overcrowded.” 

Then the Young Republicans have been 
fretting about their symbol, a baby elephant 
named “Punchy’’ that wears boxing trunks 
and gloves. Not only is the symbol imma- 
ture, aver the young GOPs, but also “the 
image of boxing in our country does not en- 
hance the stature of our national emblem.” 
Which should inspire little argument. Or 
little intellectual excitement, either. 

Now all this and more is likely to strike 
people as mere shadowboxing, while the 
Democratic administration -continues to 
crank out one far-reaching program after 
another. The GOP can take the gloves off 
its elephant and otherwise tinker with its 
image, but that won't help much unless it 
also gets into the middle of the ring and 
starts swinging. 

After all, the Democrats waste little time 
worrying about thelr visual symbol, even 
though It is what it is. 


Home Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the action taken by the House yester- 
day, on home rule, I think it would be 
interesting to the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp to have the comments of 
Mr. Arthur Hoppe, who recently visited 


Washington. 

This column, which follows, was 
printed in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on September 27: 


Tue NATIVES ARE GROWING RESTLESS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WasHINGTon.—In my book, strange native 
customs in Washington and other savage 
lands, I have avoided writing a chapter on 
how the natives are governed; in fear of being 
hooted out of the anthropological society. 
But the time has now come. For the natives 
are growing restless. 

Indeed, like many other emerging peoples 
throughout the world, the Washington 
natives are now raising a hue and cry for 
self-determination, home rule, the ballot, 
and all the other appurtenances of civilized 
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democracy. Thus the burning question we 
members of more advanced societies face 
today is: “Are these backward savings ready 
for self-government?” 

Historically, the many indigenous tribes of 
Washington have been ruled by the solons, a 
group of elderly autocrats who occupy the 
Strategic heights of Capitol Hill. Actually, 
the solons are far too busy wrangling among 
themselves to give much attention to the 
matter. And they have assigned the task to a 
minor committee, composed apparently of 
solons unfit for any useful jobs. 

This committee, in desultory fashion, per- 
forms the customary Washington ritual of 
appointing various subcommittees, boards, 
and agencies to do the actual work. But 
because the local natives have no votes, 
the committee begrudges them any money— 
that being the traditional pattern of trade 
among the solons. 

As a direct consequence of these long 
years of neglect, the lot of the natives today 
is not a happy one. And the uninformed ob- 
server may well wonder why they did not re- 
volt long ago under this oppression, storm 
Capitol Hill and proclaim a native republic. 

There are many obvious reasons. One 
is the fact that the flatland natives dwell 
in a vast reclaimed swamp, pervaded with 
enervating summer heat, numbing winter 
cold and a year-round miasma guaranteed 
to sap the energy of the most flery-eyed 
revolutionary. 

Second, as there has been no industrial 
development whatsoever, the natives must 
listlessly devote their days in their beehive- 
like edifices to such native handicrafts 
as stapling, filing, stabbing each other in 
the back, and other lackluster activities. 

Lastly, of course, is the cleverness of the 
ruling solons in so laying out the maze 
of angling, curving, and meandering streets 
that the native bent on storming Capitol 
Hill would probably never be able to find it. 

But now that Gambia, Zambia, and the 
Chad Republic have won their freedom, the 
spark of independence has caught fire even 
in this humid wasteland. And the natives 
are demanding an end to solon colonialism 
and the right to elect their own leaders. 

Observers who understand the character 
and daily pursuits of such indigenous tribes 
as State, Pentagon, and White House gloom- 
ily predict that independence can only be 
followed by a round of coups, back stabbing, 
revolts, and chaos that will make the Congo 
and Vietnam, seem model Republics. For tt 
cannot be denied that the Washington na- 
tive is simply neither trained nor qualified to 
govern anything. 

However, it must be admitted that his 
lot could certainly be no worse. Nor can 
any thinking man reject the principle of self- 
government, on the grounds that any man 
who governs himself gets what he deserves. 

Moreover, we can optimistically hope that 
independence and self rule will somehow 
instill in these backward peoples a sense of 
responsibility. Perhaps it will give them 
a purpose in life. Maybe someday they will 
become a civilized society, leading useful, 
productive lives. Of course, one glance at 
present conditions tells you that this is going 
to take, at best, years and years. 


East-West Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, on June 3, 
1965, I inserted in the Recorp a column 
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from the Indianapolis Star entitled 
“Panel on Red China Reveals Curious 
Views,” 

In response thereto, I have had a letter 
from Mr. Ernest S. Lee, assistant direc- 
tor, Department of International Affairs, 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, com- 
menting upon some of the matters ex- 
pressed in that column. In order that 
his views as well as the attitude of the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council and -of 
President George Meany upon the ques- 
tion of East-West trade may be fully 
understood, I include the following: 

The letter from Mr, Lee, referred to 
above; statement by the AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive council on East-West trade; 
and text of an address by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany to the Freedom 
Award Dinner of the International Res- 
cue Committee in New York on January 
28, 1965: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL OR- 
GANTIZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C, June 10, 1965. 
Hon, E. Ross ADAIR, 
House o/ Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. Anar: It was with great interest 
that I reviewed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ornp—Appendix A2842, dated June 3, 1965, an 
insertion you made of a column from 
the Indianapolis Star of May 19, 1965, en- 
titled Panel on Red China Reveals Curious 
Views.” 

A significant error on the part of author 
Thomas G, Karsell has placed Mr. Stanley 
Greenspan, a member of the International 
Department of the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aerospace, and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (UAW), 
in the position of assistant to the director 
of the International Affairs Department, 
AFL-CIO. It is my sincere desire that this 
error be corrected in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and that the position of the AFL-CIO 
concerning East-West trade be made doubly 
clear to the extent that the personal think- 
ing of Mr. Greenspan will not be interpreted 
as the official policy of the AFL-CIO. It 
would be a disservice to the labor movement 
to permit your inclusion of this material in 
the Rrconn to go unchallenged. 

The official position of the AFL-CIO on 
East-West trade is stated in a document, 
unanimously approved by the executive 
council of the AFL-CIO at Miami, Fla., on 
March 1, 1965. For that reason, I am enclos- 
ing the policy statement, together with the 
remarks of President Meany included in his 


address before the International Rescue 


Committee Freedom Award dinner. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
Ernest S. Ler, 
Assistant Director, Department of In- 
ternational Affairs. 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 
cn. ON East-West Trape, BAL HARBOUR, 
FLA., Marcu 1, 1965 


The economy of all Communist countries 
has been beset for some time by grave eco- 
nomic difficulties. Their much-vaunted sys- 
tem of totalitarian economic planning is 
plagued with serious imbalance, shoddy pro- 
duction, costly dislocation of manpower and 
waste. Communist collectivized and state 
agriculture have been in continuous crisis. 
The dearth of consumers’ goods continues 
unabated in the U.S. S. R. and in all other 
Communist countries. These economic dif- 
ficulties have been profoundly aggravated, 

in the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China, by their relentless drive to build 
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a huge arsenal of nuclear and other modern 
weapons for aggression. The huge sums they 
have been spending on economic and military 
projects for subversive purposes in some de- 
veloping countries have further strained 
their economies and placed additional heavy 
burdens on the Soviet and Chinese people. 

The Communist governments are seeking 
expanded trade with and long-term credits 
from the Western democracies in order to 
overcome their economic plight. Some free 
world businessmen have been showing real 
interest in expanding trade with and credits 
to Moscow, its satellites and even Peiping. 
In facing this problem, these businessmen 
must realize that, in all Communist coun- 
tries, all economic matters are totally dom- 
inated by the State. In these totalitarian 
societies, all economic relations are, first of 
all, political in character and alm. Khru- 
shchey made this clear several years ago 
when he told a delegation of US. Senators 
that We value trade least for economic 
reasons and most for political reasons.” 

Consequently, it would be utterly unreal- 
istic for American industrialists and traders 
to think that they can do “business as usual” 
when they deal with Communist govern- 
ments. It is not true that in such deals 
“the only thing that matters is profit and 
competitive advantage.” This practice of 
doing “business as usual“ with the Nazi and 
Fascist dictators proved disastrous before 
World War II. Business as usual with Com- 
munist dictators will certainly be no less 
disastrous. The decisive consideration in 
commercial transactions with these dictator- 
ships is that such deals must serve the na- 
tional interest of our country and its free 
society and not merely help bail the Com- 
munist regimes out of their economic 
difficulties. 

The record shows that, in seeking ex- 
panded economic relations with the West, 
Communist governments have been moti- 
vated primarily by a desire to strengthen 
their economic system and totalitarian rule 
rather than by serious concern for speeding 
the improvement of the living conditions of 
the people. The substantial Western aid ex- 
tended to date to these countries, including 
Yugoslavia, has not resulted in a comparable 
improvement of the living standards of the 
people. 

The executive council maintains that un- 
der no circumstances should any strategic 
goods be sold today to any Communist gov- 
ernment. We further propose that no Amer- 
ican businessmen should enter into any com- 
mercial transaction with Moscow or its Eu- 
ropean satellites which would enable them 
to provide Castro or Mao Tse-tung with any 
material they need for bolstering their fal- 
tering economy. 

There is no reason for American business- 
men to join in a mad scramble for trade 
with Communist countries. Such a scram- 
ble only puts the Communist rulers in a 
position to exploit, for their own benefit, 
such competition among Western economic 
interests and to divide and weaken the 
democracies. 

There is no foundation to the myth that 
the expansion of Western trade will promote 
the liberalization of any Communist govern- 
ment or encourage the separation of the 
satellites from the U.S.S.R. These regimes 
are tied to Moscow by strong ideological, 
political, military, and economic bonds. 
Their rulers share with Moscow the basic 
aim of Communist world domination. The 
revolutionary upheavals of 1953 and 1956 
have demonstrated forcefully that these 
satellite regimes could not survive without 
Moscow's military support. 

Their armies are part of the Warsaw 
Pact Organization. Their economies have, in 
large measure, been integrated into the 
Comecon, the Communist counterpart of the 
Common Market. In spite of $700 million in 
U.S. aid, Communist Poland has set the pace 
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in championing the Comecon and Soviet 
foreign policies. Its domestic policies are 
increasingly retrogressive. Tito’s Yugosla- 
via which has received over a billion dollars 
of Western aid has lately strengthened its 
economic ties with Moscow by associating 
itself with the Comecon. Rumania, which 
is supposed to be turning away from Mos- 
cow, has more political prisoners than any 
other satellite and lends aid and comfort 
to Peiping. 

Increased economic relations with the 
Communist satellites will not improve the 
general East-West relations. The satellite 
regimes continue to support Soviet foreign 
policies in Vietnam, the Congo, in the U.N. 
and Cyprus. The American Legations in 
Bulgaria and Hungary were recently sub- 
jected to the same mob attack as wns our 
Embassy in Moscow. 

American businessmen would be guilty of 
terrible short-sightedness if they were to 
provide the Kremlin, on a business-as-usual 
basis, the goods and technical know-how it 
needs so badly. American businessmen are 
not starved for foreign markets. They do 
not have to chase for such low-grade outicts 
as the Iron Curtain countries. The US. for- 
eign trade balance has, for years, continued 
to be highly favorable. There is no reason 
why American businessmen should compete 
with“ others in doing the wrong thing. Let 
none forget that agreements with the So- 
viets, whether they be in the realm of sci- 
ence, politics, diplomacy, or economics are 
worthless. The Kremlin rulers never enter 
into any agreements on the basis of a mutu- 
ality of interests. Despite much effort and 
generous scientific help by the United States 
in the realm of space science, Moscow per- 
sists in refusing to contribute any weather 
information obtained through space satel- 
lites. 

All Moscow wants to get from expanded 
commercial and financial relations with our 
country and the other democracies is help 
for overcoming its serious economic difi- 
culties, help to enable it to give its people 
some badly needed consumers’ goods while It 
continues to build up its nuclear weapons 
arsenal, help to continue its program of eco- 
nomic and political subversion of the devel- 
oping countries. Such help by American 
and other business interests can only finance 
and facilitate further Soviet aggression 
against the democracies. 

We urge our Government to make utmost 
effort to have the Western democracies de- 
velop a concerted policy toward trade with 
the Communist countries. No trade or 
credits concessions should be accorded to 
Moscow, Peiping, or any Communist govern- 
ment without an adequate political quid pro 
quo like ceasing subversion and invasion of 
Vietnam, dismantling the wall of shame in 
Berlin, and calling off their military infiltra- 
tion of the Congo. Only under such condi- 
tions, can trade and credits be a valuable 
weapon in the hands of the Western democ- 
racies in their dealings with the Soviet Union 
and other Communist regimes, and in fur- 
thering human freedom and world pence. 
Text or Appress BY AFL-CIO PRESIDENT 

GEORGE MEANY TO THE FREEDOM AWARD 

DINNER OF THE INTERNATIONAL RESCUE 

COMMITTEE 


I deeply appreciate the honor which you 
have bestowed on me this evening. I accept 
it not as a personal tribute to me but rather 
as a recognition of the contribution of the 
American trade union movement to the 
cause of human freedom and democracy. 

For three decades the international res- 
cue committee has worked tirelessly and ef- 
fectively in that same cause. The commit- 
tee has endeavored to bolster the spirit and 


anny to give them asylum and moral and 
material and to build their capacity 
as fighters for right and justice, 
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The great mass of refugees aided by the 
IRO were not human beings fleeing from 
natural disasters like floods or earthquakes; 
nor were they displaced by the force of em- 
battled armies locked in combat. They were 
refugees from manmade calamities—from 
the terror of governments engaged in the 
ruthless extermination of the rights and 
freedom of their own people. That is the 
great tragedy of their lives and of our times. 
That ls the tragedy that all men of reason, 

and good will must join in averting 
wherever it threatens. 

The American trade union movement has 
a long history of devotion to the cause of 
human freedom all over the world. Today, 
to a greater extent than ever before, we were 
active in that cause. 

The representatives of American labor are 
at this moment lending their support to the 
advancement of workers’ freedom in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia. 

To give you some idea of the scope of our 
involvement in this work, more than 24 per- 
cent of the income of the national AFL-CIO 
is spent outside the country—though we do 
not expect to ever be repaid or to collect any 
dues in these faraway places. 

Why should American labor be interested 
in the conditions of workers in Bolivia, 
Nigeria, Pakistan, or Ghana? For that 
matter, why were we active in rebuilding free 
trade unions in France, Germany, Japan, and 
Italy in the crucial years immediately fol- 
lowing World War Il? The answer is really 
very simple—we are interested in the 
achievement and preservation of free so- 
cieties on the practical theory that every in- 
strument of oppression that exists anywhere 
in the world is a potential threat to the 
continued existence of democracy and free- 
dom in this land of ours. 

Let us imagine, for a moment, where we 
would stand here in America if the Soviet 
plan to extend communism to all of Latin 
America by way of Castro's Cuba were to 
be successful. To what extent would such 
a circumstance jeopardize our free way of 
life here in the United States? 

We know from actual experience that trade 
unions cannot exist in any atmosphere ex- 
cept that of freedom. 

Likewise we know from bitter experience 
in our lifetime that no dictatorship of any 
kind whether of the Hitler type or the Soviet 
type can exist without controlling the lives 
of the workers and their organizaitons. 

President John F. Kennedy made this point 
very well when he said in addressing a trade 
oe convention in West Berlin on June 26, 

“I urge you gentlemen, in meeting your 
responsibilities to those who belong to your 
unions, to also realize that your unions will 
not survive except in a world of freedom. 
I urge you to hold out, as we are trying 
to do in the United States in the AFL-CIO, 
a helping hand to those who seek to organize 
trade unions in Latin America, Africa and 
Asia. This is how a free society remains 
free,” 

That is why we in the labor movement in 
America take the position that, In any ap- 
proach to the complex and crucial problems 
of the world today—human freedom is basic 
and fundamental. 

We want a world in peace, but we mean 
peace with freedom—not the peace of the 
slaye labor camp or the surface tranquillity 
of people living in constant fear of a tyran- 
nical government. We support the principle 
of international cooperation to ease world 
tensions, but we are convinced there can be 
no permanent cooperation or relaxation of 
tension between nations without that mu- 
tual trust and respect that can come only 
where all enjoy the dignity of freedom. 

We are convinced beyond question that 
there is no long-range hope for world peace 
unless it is based on the elemental spirit of 
freedom that lies within the breast of all 
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While American labor uses its influence 
and material resources to defend and preserve 
free societies all over the world, our number 
one concern is with the preservation of a free 
way of life here at home. 

We make no apologies to anyone for our 
defense of the American system. Oh, yes, 
we are constantly portrayed by Communist 
propaganda as capitalist lackeys, or agents 
of Wall Street—but this does not concern us 
very much. We can prove beyond question 
that we have achieved more for the workers 
of America through free trade unions oper- 
ating within the American economic system 
than have the organizations of labor in any 
other place on earth—no matter what label 
they operate under, be it Socialist, Commu- 
nist, or any other. 

Very frankly, we of the trade union move- 
ment like this system. We, of course, intend 
to continue our efforts to improve the stand- 
ard of America’s workers by improving the 
system. We do not propose to abandon it for 
a pipedream or some ideological fantasy 
conjured up by those who do not understand 
the real needs and aspirations of a working 
people. 

I believe that most American businessmen 
are coming to recognize the role of the trade 
union movement as a bulwark of our Ameri- 
can system. I do not mean, of course, that 
we have no disagreements or conflicts. But 
I have observed over the years of a 
appreciation, by thoughtful leaders of indus- 
try, of the vital part that strong and respon- 
sible trade unions play in our system and in 
the defense of our democratic free way of 
life. 

An outstanding example of this is the 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
ment which was established in Washington 
by the AFL-CIO to train young Latin Ameri- 
can workers in the fundamentals of trade 
unionism as it Is practiced in this country. 

This is a joint venture. Many employers 
have joined with us in this undertaking, and 
these employers are part and parcel of the 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
ment, and they provide equally with the 
labor movement the financial support that 
makes the institute possible. 

Similarly, it should by now be clear to 
businessmen as well as workers, to manage- 
ment as well as labor, to intellectuals and 
farmers no less than to our Government 
leaders that all of us have a vital stake in 
the preservation of that system. 

The idea that some can make progress or 
profits by doing business with those who 
would destroy all of us is just plain nonsense. 
If we lose the cold war, if totalitarian com- 
munism engulfs the entire world, as the 
leaders in Moscow so fondly hope, not only 
trade unions but business management, 
profits and all other aspects of our present 
system will be wiped out. No single group 
or element in our society will be spared. 

In this light, I wonder why some of the 
leaders of American industry have been call- 
ing for the expansion of trade with and the 
extension of long-term credits to the Com- 
munist regimes, Surely, they know that no 
Communist Party in or out of power has 
dropped its basic aim to remold the entire 
world on the pattern of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. 

Why, then, are some of our businessmen so 
eager for our Government to grant economic 
concessions to the Communist dictators? 
Why are they sọ disinterested in the require- 
ment beforehand of steps that might war- 
rant the resumption of normal trade rela- 
tions by reducing world tension and 
eliminating the causes of the cold war? Why 
are they now indifferent to the proposition 
that concessions should be called for in re- 
turn, such as an end to Communist aggres- 
sion in South Vietnam, dismantling of the 
Berlin wall of shame, agreement to German 
national unification in freedom, and the 
acceptance of international inspection and 
supervision of disarmament? I wonder why 
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these businessmen, in their eagerness for 
profits, have forgotten the disastrous expe- 
rience of business as usual with the Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorships prior to World War II. 
Have they forgotten how the New York City 
Third Avenue Elevated scrap iron sold for a 
profit to the Japanese war lords came back 
to the American people in the most cruel 
casualties at Guadalcanal? Surely they do 
not want the enemies of freedom to be so 
strengthened by American long-term credits 
and technical proficiency as to be encouraged 
to resort to new aggressions which might 
precipitate a nuclear conflagration. 

One prominent industrialist recently urged 
the extension of trade with all countries ñs 
a solution to world problems. He said: “I 
think the place to start is in commerce and 
trade. It is the best, because you are not 
concerned with the economic, political, or 
religious views of those buying your product. 
The only thing that matters is profit and 
competitive advantage." 

This man, who ts not alone in his view, 
apparently believes that he can do business 
in an international vacuum. 

He would have us believe that the political 
differences between American democracy and 
the Russian and Chinese Communist dicta- 
torships are similar to the political differ- 
ences between the Democratic Party and the 
Republican Party. Obviously, it is easy for 
one who believes that “the only thing that 
matters is profit and competitive advantage“ 
in commerce with the Communists, to equate 
the differences between the great religious 
faiths with the differences between the ide- 
ology of communism and the ideals of de- 
mocracy. 

Why should American free enterprise seek 
to rescue its sworn enemies from the snare 
of their own economic fallacies? The Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communists share a com- 
mon basic alm—the destruction of democracy 
and the free enterprise system out 
the world. They only differ as to how they 
would bury us. 

With help from American industry, the 
Soviet Communists might overcome some of 
their present serious economic difficulties, 
With such American help, they would find 
it less difficult to accelerate their produc- 
tion of more destructive nuclear weapons 
and at the same time ease the heavy bur- 
dens of armament on their disillusioned 
people. 

But will such American business policies 
and practices help our country and promote 
freedom and world peace? Will it help 
strengthen democracy in Its worldwide strug- 
gle with dictatorship? Or will such economic 
aid to the Kremlin only help the Soviet dic- 
tatorship in its policy of arming for Com- 
munist world conquest. 

Those who would risk weakening essential 
liberty to purchase a little temporary profit 
deserve neither liberty nor profit. President 
Lyndon Johnson reflected this conviction 
when he struck the following keynote in his 
message on foreign aid: 

“We live in a turbulent world. But amid 
the conflict and confusion, the United States 
holds firm to its primary goal—a world of 
stability, freedom, and peace where inde- 
pendent nations can enjoy the benefits of 
modern knowledge. Here is our difference 
with the Communists—and our strength. 
They would use their skills to forge new 
chains of tyranny, We would use ours to free 
man from the bonds of the past.” 

Why provide the Communist rulers with 
skills to forge new chains of tyranny? I 
do not question the patriotism of these-con- 
fused captains of American industry. But 
I would point out to them that the American 
business community has been doing quite 
well in garnering profits without strengthen- 
ing the enemies of our democracy. Why en- 
danger our entire free enterprise system 
by putting faith in the promises and pre- 
tensions of the Communist leaders? Why 
should we help them avoid the pitfalls and 
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perils of their own false and despotic 
doctrines? 

These shortsighted advocates of business 
as usual could learn much from the refugees 
aided, over the years, by the work of the in- 
ternational rescue committee. Among the 
artists and scholars, scientists. and simple 
workers, they would find men of business 
and industry who could tell them much 
about the economics of trade and commerce 
under tyranny. 

They would find men of wealth whose 
property was taken from them; businessmen 
whose enterprises were seized; and mer- 
chants whose profits were forfeit. 

When freedom was lost, all was lost. All 
came to the same level and were driven to 
the same last to freedom, leav- 
ing all else behind. In the light of their 
experience, can anyone seriously propose 
that we should feed tyranny with one hand, 
while we welcome its refugees with the 
other? I am perhaps too simple to compre- 
hend the virtue of such logic or the necessity 
for such duplicity. I believe in the cause 
of freedom; I cannot understand that we 
can advance that cause if we sell it out, for 
a bit of profit or a better balance of trade. 

In the fight for freedom, our country and 
its leaders should always have a sense of the 
urgency of the world crisis. Let us always 
show à feeling for the people under the yoke 
of dictatorship. Let us never forget that the 
exiles and refugees of today are the symbols 
and spokesmen of a cause that is also our 
cause. In their hands, firmly clasped with 
ours, is the tomorrow of freedom. 

Let us keep faith with them. Let us not 
lend aid and comfort to their oppressors. 

the final analysis this is exactly what 
the International Rescue Committee stands 


Nice Guys Do Finish First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Kansas has lost a most out- 
standing and longtime public servant 
in the passing of Richard T. Fadely in 
Topeka, Kans., last week. My personal 
friendship with Dick was highly valued 
and I, like all those who knew him, am 
deeply saddened by his death. 

The following editorial from the Sep- 
tember 26, 1965, Topeka Daily Capital 
is an especially fine tribute to Richard 
Fadely, and it is my honor to include it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

DEDICATED OFFICIAL 

A quiet, almost shy man, Richard T. 
(Dick) Fadely will be remembered as a cap- 
able, dedicated public servant. Not once in 
his more than 25 years of service to his 
county, State, and Nation was there a wisp 
of a shadow cast upon his honesty and in- 
tegrity. 

Voters recognized these qualities in Dick 
Fadely time after time. They elected him 
treasurer of Shawnee County, then re- 
elected him. Five times they elected him 
treasurer of Kansas. 

Later, he held a responsible position with 
the Federal Small Business Administration in 
its investment division. His early banking 
experience and his service as an elected and 
appointed official qualified him for his final 
public service—director of revenue for the 
State department of revenue and taxation. 
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Twice, failing health forced him to resign 
responsible positions. Still, his ready smile 
and soft voice reassured his friends that nice 
guys do finish first. 


White Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most successful and diversified 
industries in the United States is the 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

A leading division of Borg-Warner, 
the Warner Gear Division, is located in 
Muncie, Ind. 

Mr. E. S. Russey is president and gen- 
eral manager of this division which is 
engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
matic automotive transmissions, over- 
drives, industrial transmissions, miscel- 
laneous gears, and other products. 

An intriguing story of Borg-Warner's 
growth and progress appears in the 
October issue of Forbes magazine, and 
explains the fine management and for- 
ward-looking leadership of this great 
American industry. 

The story of this fine company will be 
of interest to all Members of Congress. 
The story follows: 

Wurre Horr? 

(Borg-Warner hasn't had much luck with 
diversification—in the past. But now it has 
high hopes for an old acquisition that is 
showing lots of life these days.) 

In the mid-fifties, when diversification was 
the magic word in U.S. business, Borg-Warner 
Corp was one of the champion diversifiers. 
And. with good reason. The old-line auto 
equipment manufacturer knew it was going 
to lose its contract to make automatic trans- 


missions for Ford, which wanted to make its 
own. 

By the time the Ford blow fell in 1958, 
Borg-Warner had made two major acquisi- 
tions: Bryon Jackson Co., a producer of oll 
well drilling gear, and York Corp., an air- 
conditioning equipment manufacturer. Al- 
ready diversified into appliances (Norge), 
building materials and chemicals, Borg- 
Warner soon had 42 separate divisions. 

The acquisitions helped cushion the loss 
of the Ford business. But they did little 
more. Between 1955 and 1961, sales climbed 


only 6 percent (to $585 million) while profits 


per share plunged from $5.17 to $2.57. 

Both major acquisitions had gone sour. 
Byron Jackson was hard hit by the decline 
in drilling. York plunged deep in the red 
when it had to make good millions of dollars 
of warranty payments on faulty equipment. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Then came a succession of superior auto 
years which bolstered transmission and other 
auto parts sales. York, which was com- 
pletely reorganized (only one of the original 
executives still remains), is earning its first 
profits since 1956 in an industry boom year. 


1 Borg-Warner Corp. traded New York 
Stock Exchange. Recent price, 4834; 1965 
range, 5414-453% ; dividend (1964), $2.05; in- 
dicated 1965, $2.20; earnings per share (1964), 
$4.46; common shares, 9,299,999; total assets, 
$523.7 million; ticker symbol, BOR. 
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Byron Jackson has diversified into pumps 
and oil field services. And Borg-Warner's 
big Norge division is riding the appliance 
boom. By 1964 profits were up to $4.46 per 
share. 

With all this, Borg-Warner is still not ex- 

actly coining money. Only by consolidation 
of foreign earnings did first half profits rise 
12 percent to $2.13 per share on a 14 percent 
gain in sales to $408 million. Third-quarter 
earnings will barely equal 1964's level and 
for the full year Borg-Warner will do well to 
net much over 10 percent on stockholders’ 
equity. 
Yet the improvement has been enough to 
permit Chairman Robert S. Ingersoll the un- 
accustomed luxury of making glowing pre- 
dictions. What he talks about longest and 
most eloquently these days is one of the 
company's smallest and oldest acquisitions: 
Marbon Chemical Division. 

Marbon, which was acquired in 1934, 
will contribute only about 5-10 percent of 
the company’s $800-million-odd sales this 
year. But it has come a long way recently: 
Since its first ABS plastic (acrylonitrile- 
butadiene-styrene) plant opened in 1957, 
Marbon's sales have mushroomed 700 percent 
to gain a 50 percent market share. Its 
profits, says Ingersoll, have grown even 
faster. Then he adds: “I would be sur- 
prised if chemicals were not our No. 1 product 
line by the end of this decade.” 

That's quite a claim for a company that 
only 10 years ago depended on auto parts for 
two-thirds of its sales. Even today, after its 
near ruinous diversification, Borg-Warner 
still gets two-thirds of sales from auto parts 
plus Norge appliances and York air condi- 
tioning gear. 

It’s quite an order, too, for a newcomer to 
the rough-and-tumble plastics business. 
Plastics haye been among the hardest hit 
in the general decline of chemical prices in 
recent years. Wonder products just a decade 
ago, such plastics as polyethylene and poly- 
styrene have become the victims of over- 
capacity and price cutting. 

“SPECIAL NICHE” 


Ingersoll, however, feels that good plans 
ning and smart management can forestall 
such a fate for his ABS plastic, called Cycolac. 
“We're trying to carve our own special niche,” 
he explains. “Our marketing people are try- 
ing to find new applications for Cycolac, 
rather than replacing old products used in 
old applications. Where we do replace an 
existing product, it’s most often metal or 
wood, not another plastic.” 

So far, Marbon has sold its Cycolac for use 


heels of women’s shoes. And as the market 
leader, it is probably in a strong position to 
control any price cutting. In fact, Marbon 
has initiated almost all of the cuts that have 
reduced the average price of its ABS plastic 
from 65 cents to 40 cents a pound since 
1957. 

Ingersoll is aware of the chemical industry 
facts of life. Sounding very much like an 
old industry hand, he talks about having 


hopes will lower the cost of the 
component. And he knows he must fabricate 
products for end-use consumers on a much 
larger scale to find the “special niche” he 
talks about. "That kind of forward integra- 
tion will protect our profit. margins,” he says. 
At present Marbon's only fabricated prod- 
ucts are highway signs. 


ting 
on ABS plastics. By the end of 1966, in fact, 
his chemical investment may be twice what 
it is today. Ingersoll says he is even willing 
to go into debt to finance the heavy chemi- 
cal expansion—quite a step for a traditional- 
ly debt-free Borg-Warner. 
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“I'm not a chemist,” Ingersoll says, but 
I think the same basic management princi- 
ples apply to almost every kind of business.” 


QUESTION MARK 


These are expansive times and such ex- 
pansive talk is the order of the day. Yet it 
cannot obscure unpleasant facts for Borg- 
Warner. One is that American Motors, Borg- 
Warner's biggest auto parts customer, is in 
trouble. Another: Norge's coin drycleaner 
operation, the company’s pride and joy a few 
years ago, has been a terrible disappointment 
and is still in the red. And, of course, York 
is still no big moneybaker. 

The obvious question, then, is: How much 
of Borg-Warner's recent upturn is a result 
of its own efforts? Right now the big auto 
and appliance booms are obscuring the an- 
swer. But the outcome of Ingersoll’s highly 
ambitious chemical expansion should shortly 
clear matters up. 


Communism Has To Be Stopped 
Somewhere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


= OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I, 
along with other Members of the House 
of Representatives, concerned with for- 
eign affairs voted in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s request for $700 million to pursue 
the fighting in which we are engaged in 
Vietnam. It is my conviction that now 
is the time to stop the Communists in 
their tracks. Any continued expansion 
of their aggressive takeover in the Far 
East can only spell more trouble for the 
United States. It is imperative that we 
stiffen our foreign policy and put down 
the Communists before it is too late. 

I recently received a letter from a con- 
stituent of mine, Seaman Danford R. 
McFarlin, of Omaha, Nebr., who has 
served aboard the U.S.S. Bon Homme 
Richard patrolling the China Seas. I 
think my distinguished colleagues will be 
interested in some of the remarks of this 
fine young man, and I am sure many of 
our servicemen feel the same way that 
he does in that communism must be 
stopped somewhere and let it be 
stopped in Vietnam. Under unanimous 
consent I include his remarks: 

When one of our planes is launched in one 
way or another each and every member of 
the crew leaves with it. We don’t envy the 
pilots their jobs, their jobs are very dificult 
and extremely dangerous. Each and every 
member of the crew takes some credit for 
/ each one of our strikes. The pilot is the per- 
son who makes the actual strike, but there is 
more to the strike than meets the naked eye. 
The bombs and ammunition have to be 
loaded aboard the plane. The pilots filght 
plan has to be planned, his target desig- 
nated. The plane has to be put in faultless 
Mechanical condition. The pilots have to be 
fed. Boilers have to make the steam to 
launch the planes with, Its really a very 
complex operation with each and every strike 
depending upon every member of the crew. 
No job is unimportant, whether its from a 
man to captain the ship or a man 
potatoes on the mess decks the job has to be 
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We are out here doing a job that has to be 
done, a job that we believe in and feel 
strongly about. President Johnson made a 
very difficult decision when he chose to take 
the offensive rather than the defensive side 
of the battle. I know I can safely speak for 
each and every member of the crew in saying 
that we will back up President Johnson just 
as far as he decides to go. President Ken- 
nedy struck a mighty blow to communism 
when he blocked the Russian arms buildup 
in Cuba. President Johnson has kept this 
ball rolling by deciding to defend South Viet- 
nam at all costs. Communism has to be 
stopped somewhere, let’s let it be here in 
Vietnam. Its the duty of each and every 
American to stand by their President and his 
convictions. How can we doubt his decisions 
when we know what communism is? 


The Real Alabama—Part LXVIII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 
Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the story of Huntsville, Ala., is 


a story of dramatic change and startling 
growth. But the significant fact is that 


required 
and enterprise of many forward-loo 
Alabama people. 

The story is told in the following 
article: 

It’s not so unusual that Huntsville, Ala., 
promotes itself with a different nickname for 
every day of the week. 

“Missile and space capital.” Strategic 
center of the Southeast.” “Rocket City 

“City of opportunity.” Where 
begins.” “Huntsville has growpower.” 
“Space capital of the universe.” 

It is novel, however, that this city of 
125,000, which was a city of 16,000 15 years 
ago, justifies every one of its labels. 

Like neon billboards, these catchlines flash 
across the land in bright green and white 
advertisements in the Wall Street Journal, 
Aviation Week, and Space Technology and 
other national trade journals. 

They are lures for the one big catchall 
cities seek—industry. Plants and people. 
Businesses and buyers. Progress. Growth. 
However it's tagged it comes out the same 
any place that stays in step with modern 
America, 

A visitor driving around Huntsville sees 
the University of Alabama Research Center 
and three other colleges; the strip of gaudy 
motels and restaurants along Memorial 
Parkway; the new schools, houses, city hall, 
and library; the courthouse and jetport and 
chamber of commerce under construction; 
the signs that read “NASA O. Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center” and “U.S. Army, 
Redstone. Arsenal.” He is impressed that 
Huntsville is staying in step. 

Indeed, it ranks 22d in the Nation in new 
buildings, in 1963 was the ninth fastest 
growing city in America, and is Alabama's 
largest city in area with 90.2 square miles 
and fourth largest in population. 

Ask the Huntsville Industrial Expansion 
Committee and it emits voluminously of the 
city’s industrial growpower. 

One sheet lists 21 new and 12 expanded 
aerospace industries (33) in the past 33 
months, plus 12 others that were already 
here. And the roster names some of the 
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biggest: Brown Engineering, Boeing, Chrys- 
ler, IBM, Rohm & Haas, Space Craft Inc., 
Spaco Inc., Thiokol. Their business is 
either helping America go to the moon and 
back or making components for Army mis- 
siles, or both. 

Another sheet shows that on March l, 
133 companies were represented in Hunts- 
ville and that in 1963 bullding permits 
totaled $81 million. 

Jimmy Walker, chamber of commerce ex- 
executive vice president, recalls that Hunts- 
ville's economy farmed cotton in the rich, 
red Madison County flelds for 150 years. But 
its 13 textile mills finally dwindled to 1. 

Then space stepped in, and today's ads, 
you might say, are paying off. So is the ten- 
acity of the chamber and expansion com- 
mittee, city and county governments, all the 
commissions, authorities and boards, and the 
teamwork of oldtimers and newcomers alike 
who are rebuilding Alabama's first English- 
settled town. 

“The whole secret of this growth comes 
back to the people who Live here,” says Tom 
Thrasher, an oil dealer and one of 400 in- 
dustrial expansion committee members. 

“They want a good community.” He 
speaks firmly. “They want good government. 
Good schools. They recognize the value of 
these things and they want them.” 

The likes of this populace probably is found 
nowhere else. First, it is of 
native-born Alabamians descendants of the 
pioneers who settled that part of the Mis- 
sissipp! territory which the Indians called 
Ah-la-ba-ma. 

Next there are the military personnel who 
were directed to Huntsville from throughout 
the world for duty at the Army’s missile 
center. Three thousand retired military 
personnel live here. 

Third are the German. rocket experts, 
brought to the United States after World 
War II, held at Fort Bliss, Tex., for a time, 
finally transferred to Huntsville and the old 
Army Ordnance Guided Missile School. They 
direct the Saturn rocket program at the 
Marshall Space Flight Center and some of 
them play in the Huntsville Civic Symphony. 

Lastly come the nameless thousands who 
make Huntsville a truly cosmopolitan city. 
Generally, there are two groups: The wives, 
husbands, sons and daughters from Seat- 
tle, Wash., Michigan, Now Orleans, Wichita” 
and who knows where else, all sent by the 
space age; and the 6,000 soldiers who come 
annually from 16 foreign nations to study 
missile maintenance at Redstone’s Ordnance 
Guided Missile School. 

Some of them organized a soccer team 
named the “Dixie Krauts.” The first nine 
staff members at the Research Institute rep- 
resented seven nationalities. 


How they came to live together and solve 
their problems together (race relations in- 
cluded) is a story that reveals the full im- 
pact of Huntsville. Six men tell it here: 
James Record, county commission president; 
Milton Cummings, president of Brown En- 
gineering, north Alabama's biggest industry; 
Loyd Little of the chamber of commerce; 
Guy B. Nerrin, executive director of the in- 
dustrial expansion committee; Walker and 
Thrasher 


A chemical warfare installation employing 
15,000 during World War II, Redstone Arsenal 
virtually closed after the war. But a group 
of business leaders, Walker and Cummings 
among them, prevailed upon the Secretary of 
the Army to keep the arsenal intact, hopeful 
of attracting industry there. The industrial 
5 committee was formed about this 

e. 

Huntsville lost a big wind tunnel project to 
Tullahoma, Tenn., in 1949. But then Gen- 
H. N. Toftoy announced that the Army 
would establish Redstone as a missile devel- 
opment center. Papers carried a small story 
about the transfer of a German missile team 
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from Fort Bliss to Huntsville. 
group was Wernher von Braun. 

General Toftoy toured the Nation, with- 
out much success, trying to lure industry 
to Huntsville. In the meantime a group of 
citizens organized to offer machine shop 
work to support the new Army Ballistic 
Agency. That was the birth of Brown En- 
gineering. 

Redstone began moving into high gear in 
1956 when Gen. John B. Medaris was assigned 
its commanding officer. Huntsville, then 4.7 
square miles, annexed some 40 square miles 
that year, enabling extension of municipal 
services and opening the door for new 
growth. Gov. James B. Folsom held the 
legislature in session to allow advertisement 
of an annexation bill. 

Citizens built homes or apartments to rent 
and listed them with the chamber of com- 
merce; and still do today. Another group 
of citizens bought a deserted textile mili 
near downtown to turn it into an office com- 
plex that now houses 5,000 aerospace work- 
ers. 

The city donated 300 acres for a University 
of Alabama Extension Center. The city and 
county each gave $250,000, or two-thirds the 
cost of the building. That building, Morton 
Hall, was dedicated in 1961, 

Alabama citizens also voted a $3 million 
bond issue that year to build a University of 
Alabama Research Center in Huntsville. 
Established at the request of Marshall Center 
and the missile command, it supports the 
graduate and undergraduate programs and 
received a $600,000 grant from the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

More land was needed for expansion. 
Again the city and county chipped in $200,- 
000 each for the property and paid for site 
improvements. Huntsville has contributed 
or pledged more than $2 million in the past 4 
years to higher education. The university's 
engineering graduate program is the South’s 
largest in the number of students enrolled. 

To control land development near the 
research institute and university campus, a 
nonprofit corporation was formed and the 
area zoned as a research park. The corpora- 
tion bought $144 million worth of land and 
selis it to industry at cost plus interest and 
low development costs. The university gets 
any profits. Nerrin quotes leading US. busi- 
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schoolrooms a week to avoid double sessions. 
Last December another 5-mill property tax 
‘was passed, 3 to 1, to finance school construc- 
tion. Huntsville has 32 schools and 80 per- 
cent of its 1964 graduates went to college. 

The 2-yefr-old art council held its second 
annual festival of arts in April. From Jan- 
uary through March, 45 cultural events were 
presented in the area. 

Thrasher summed up the impact of Hunts- 
ville last fall, telling NASA Administrator 
James E. Webb: “It is our firm belief that. 
no community in America has done more, 
or with greater enthusiasm and dispatch, to 
create a local climate designed to attract and 
keep the scientists and skilled personnel 
necessary for a successful space center.” 

This is why Huntsville can justify a dif- 
ferent tag every day of the week. This is 
why Huntsville has growpower. 


The Powerful Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the President’s role in averting 
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an impasse between labor and manage- 
ment in the recent steel case. While 
the short-term results of this action may 
be good, it is incumbent on us to ascer- 
tain if his power does not negate the 
independence of free and collective bar- 
gaining which I believe is a mainstay in 
our overall economic system. 

The role of government must not be 
to seek power for its own end, but to ex- 
pand freedom. While the short-range 
use of power may be good, it has the 
effect, sometimes, of endangering initia- 
tive, self-confidence, and self-reliance. 

In the October 4 Newsweek, Henry C. 
Wallich provides keen insight into the 
power of the Great Society. Under 
unanimous consent I place his article 
“The Powerful Society” in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

THE POWERFUL SOCIETY 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

The President's masterful of the 
steel case has taken us a long step into the 
Great . While the immediate results 
of the President's action are almost wholly 
good, this is far from true of all that now 
seems to be taking shape farther down the 

What seems ahead is not the usual bug- 
aboo of a drastically enlarged public sector. 
Instead, new powers are being generated 
within the existing scope of the public sector, 
some of which have nothing to do with public 
expenditures. Will the Great Society give 
the President intolerable amounts of power? 

The size of the public sector has been a 
test applied by the economists to measure 
the role of government in the economy. 
Measured by the ratio of government expendi- 
tures to gross national product, the public 
sector doubled from 1929 to 1940. It gained 
moderately from 1940 to 1955, and surpris- 
ingly little thereafter. Almost all the in- 
crease since 1955, moreover, came from States 
and local authorities. The Federal Govern- 
ment has kept its spending almost perfectly 
in une with the mounting gross national 
product. Great Society programs hereafter 
may help raise the ratio, especially if Viet- 
nam pushes up defense as well. But so far 
the public-sector threat has been kept at 
arm's length on the Federal level, where it 
counts. 

THE MANIPULATED 


Something else, however is happening. 
Within the stable share of the Federal budget, 
new programs are coming in as old ones are 
shrinkage. Some of the old ones packed con- 
centrated power in small sectors. One need 
only remember former President Eisenhower’s 
concern at the time of his retirement over 
the unholy alliance of political figures, mili- 
tary men and large defense manufacturers, 
The power relationships created by Great 
Society programs are much broader and more 
subtle. The poverty program, medicare, rent 
subsidies, aid to education reach vast new 
numbers of people. It seems as if in the Great 
Society everybody will be beholden to the 
government for benfits, privileges and favors 
through which he can be manipulated. 

A few examples suffice. If the people of a 
town don't want to handle their poverty 
funds according to the rules laid down by 
the director in Washington, he can hold up 
the money. Some low-income earner may 
not like the Government's policies in Viet- 
nam—but part of his rent money comes 
from the present administration, and before 
he votes it out of office, he wonders whether 
another would continue the program. A 
physics professor wants to criticize the Gov- 
ernment in public, but his research money 
comes from the Defense Department, and 
perhaps he is wise if he keeps quiet.. At what 
point does a healthy preference for the side 
of our bread that is buttered begin to smack 
of corruption? 
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COSTLY POWER 


Powers unrelated to the budget also grow. 
A steel strike is avoided, the inflation threat 
averted—but at what cost in terms of in- 
dustry and labor's capacity to bargain? The 
balance of payments is saved, capital out- 
flows curbed by the President's voluntary pro- 
gram—but how long will It be till these con- 
trois must be made statutory? Both uses of 
power have been good, in intention and in 
immediate results. The short-run cost of 
inaction would have been high. But each 
such tour de force threatens the long-run 
ability of the Great Society to handle its 
affairs. 

I doubt that a realistic answer will be 
found in forswearing the President's meth- 
ods. It would be foolish to argue in the face 
of success. He probably will not be able to 
bequeath his power to his successor, although 
some of it may stick. Certainly it would be 
worse if Congress made the power statutory. 

But we must compensate for a greater role 
of government on some fronts by strength- 
ening freedom on others. We must see to it 
that Federal money and Federal control do 
not become synonymous. States, munici- 
palities, universities and individual recipients 
of Federal benefits must have the greatest 
independence in the use of Federal money 
assigned to them. No doubt this will lead 
to inefficiency and waste. But it will 
strengthen the people against their Gov- 
ernment and it will help keep the Great 
Society a good society. 


Chief Judge William J. Campbell Cele- 
brates 25 Years on Federal Bench 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 25th anniversary of Chief Judge 
William J. Campbell’s appointment to 
the Federal District Court of Northern 


Marking this milestone in his career, a 
reception and dinner will be held this 
evening in his honor by the Bench and 
Bar of Chicago. It is expected that 
more than 500 persons will attend in- 
cluding Governor of Illinois Otto Kerner, 
Mayor of Chicago Richard Daley, Chief 
Judge John S. Hastings of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals, and other judges from the 
Federal appellate and district courts. 

Judge Campbell, at the age of 34, was 
one of the youngest men ever to be 
named as a Federal judge. He became 
chief judge of the Federal district court 
in 1959, and today serves not only in 
that capacity, but also as chairman of 
the Budget Committee of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. 

I have known Judge Campbell for 
over a quarter of a century and first had 
the privilege of meeting him when he 
was U.S. district attorney for the north- 
ern district of Illinois and was serving as 
State administrator of the Illinois Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

The father of eight children, Judge 
Campbell over the years has maintained 
his interest in young people and has 
been actively engaged in youth programs 
with Archbishop Bernard J. Sheil, for- 
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mer director of the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization in our community. 

Throughout his career, Judge Camp- 
bell has been a valuable citizen not only 
in our State of Illinois but in our Nation. 
He has served as director of the Catholic 
Charities of Chicago, on the national 
executive board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, on the executive board of the 
Chicago council and on the board of 
trustees for Barat College, Lake Forest, 
Ill., Roosevelt College and the University 
of Chicago. He has also served on the 
citizen's board for Loyola University, 
from which he received his bachelor of 
law degree and his master of law degree. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to ex- 
tend to Chief Judge Campbell my sin- 
cerest congratulations on the observa- 
tion of his 25th anniversary on the Fed- 
eral district bench, to commend him for 
his countless contributions to his State 
and to his Nation, and to wish him con- 
tinuing good health in his service to the 
people. 

I am also happy to insert into the 
CoxncrEssIoNaL Recor» the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chicago 
Tribune on September 29 about Judge 
Campbell: 

A GREAT JUDGE 

Public officials and leaders of the bench 
and bar will attend a reception and dinner 
tomorrow in honor of Chief Judge Wiliiam 
J. Campbell of the Federal district. court. 
The event will mark the 25th anniversary of 
his appointment to the court by President 
Roosevelt. 


He was only 34 years old at that time, and 
some doubts were expressed about the wis- 
dom of the appointment. The fears van- 
ished long ago as Judge Campbell became 
known for his industry, integrity, courage, 
and judicial competence. As chief judge he 
has presided with exceptional skill over one 
of the busiest, if not the busiest, court in the 
United States. 

Recently Judge Campbell's judicial and ex- 
ecutive talents passed a supreme test when 
he took the lead in reapportioning Illinois 
Senate districts after the State legislature 
had failed to act. The smooth solution of 
this problem by a panel of Federal judges 
and the Illinois Supreme Court has attracted 
national admiration. 
` The reception and dinner tomorrow will 

onor one of the most dist: citizens 
se 55 inguished 


Defeat Through Victory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are concerned about Vietnam. Much has 
been written about this most important 
matter but few have expressed them- 
selves as well as Mr. Joseph Kraft in his 
Washington Post article of September 29, 
1965, entitled, “Defeat Through Victory.” 
I am proud to make his views a part of 
the Recorp: 

DEFEAT THROUGH VICTORY 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Cynics in Saigon used to say that the only 

thing worse for the United States than losing 
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the war in Vietnam would be winning it. 
Now the full truth of that bitter jest is 
coming home. 

In the past few months, American military 
efforts have had an undoubted success. The 
true extent of that success is not yet known. 
The only certainty is that the other side has 
not mounted a major action since July 4. 
But already, thanks to the limited military 
improvement, a dark shadow has been cast 
on the prospects for the diplomatic settle- 
ment that this country needs as its eventual 
exit visa from Vietnam 

The first political consequence of the rela- 
tive military success has been a boost for 
the military junta comprising the Saigon 
regime. The Vietnamese generals have used 
their new strength against all moves for ne- 
gotiating with the other side. 

All summer long, the generals have been 
successfully resisting American suggestions 
for an exchange of prisoners with the Viet- 
cong rebels. The three prisoners executed 
in the stadium at Danang last week were not, 
as widely reported in the American press, 
even Vietcong terrorists. They were political 
opponents of the military regime who had 
led demonstrations in favor of negotiations. 

The attitude of the Saigon generals seems 
to be shared by many American officials in 
Vietnam. Military briefings have yielded a 
flood of optimistic accounts, accompanied by 
statements that, with the tide running so 
favorably, it would be a mistake even to 
talk about negotiating with the other side. 
That Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge op- 
posed the almost innocuous mention of ne- 
gotiations in Ambassador Arthur Goldberg’s 
speech to the U.N. General Assembly seems 
to be an apt expression of the mood in 
Saigon. 

The perceptible stiffening on the part of 
the Saigon regime and the United States 
finds its counterpart on the other side. The 
execution of two American prisoners by the 
Vietcong this week is only the most dramatic 
sign of increased Communist militancy on 
Vietnam. 

A far more important sign of the new hard 
line lies in a formal communique put out by 
North Vietnamese Ministry on Sept. 
23. In the communique, Hanoi, for the first 
time, denounced President Johnson's various 
peace offers in the accents of Peiping. 
Among other terms borrowed from the Chi- 
nese, the communique uses the epithets 
“tricks,” “maneuvers,” and “mere swindle.” 

At the same time, the communique does 
an about-face on the most hopeful note ever 
sounded by Hanoi on negotiations—the four- 
point program enunciated by Premier Pham 
Van Dong on April 8. At that time it was 
not clear whether the four points were to 
be conditions for negotiations, or merely a 
declaration of principles. But it has now 
become known that on May 18, just before 
the end of the pause in the bombing of North 
Vietnam, Hanoi officially told Washington 
through its representative in Paris that the 
four-point program was not to be considered 
as a set of preconditions for negotiations. 

In the communique of September 23, Hanoi 
pointedly reverses the May 18 position to 
make the four points an absolute pre-condi- 
tion of any talks. The communique says: 
“The U.S. Government must solemnly de- 
clare its acceptance of this four-point stand 
before a political settlement of the Vietnam 
problem can be considered.“ 

On both sides, in other words, progress 
toward negotiations has been braked. Be- 
cause it seems to be winning militarily, the 
United States does not seem to be suffering 
from the new deemphasis on finding & diplo- 
matic solution to the Vietnam problem. In- 
deed, there are some American officials who 
believe that with a little more pressure, the 
Vietcong effort will lose momentum, and then 
collapse entirely. 

In my view, however, the United States, far 
from being the big gainer in the most recent 
developments, is the main loser. The history 
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of guerrilla wars in China, in Vietnam, and 
in Algeria shows that the insurgents can 
sustain years of defeat, and still keep going. 
They have no need, accordingly, for a truce 
and then a treaty that spells out a settle- 
ment. 

But this country, unless it is prepared to 
go on fighting in Vietnam year after year, 
does need such a treaty. More than any 
other party to the conflict, in fact, this coun- 
try has an interest in a formal settlement. 
For short of a very long war, that is the only 
way that American obligations to South Viet- 
nam can be honorably met. 

The recent military successes, in other 
words, can serve the long-run American in- 
terests only if the victory does not belong 
to the spoils. 


Red Atrocities, Amid Silence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr, McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, every 
American, every civilized human being, 
should be deeply shocked, as I am, at the 
declaration by the Government of North 
Vietnam that they intend to execute 
American servicemen captured by them 
in the future in utter disregard of the 
Geneva convention, to which they are 
a signatory. 

It is already sufficiently shocking that 
the North Vietnamese have committed 
murder within the past week, executing 
without trials two captured U.S. serv- 
icemen. They were soldiers following 
the orders of their superiors in war. As 
such, their execution in obvious reprisal 
for the executions—after trials—of three 
Vietcong members convicted by the 
South Vietnamese of being engaged in 
terrorist activities out of military uni- 
form and among the civilian population 
of South Vietnam, can only be considered 
an act of wanton murder. 

The North Vietnamese announcement 

that uniformed American servicemen 
captured in the future will be similarly 
murdered is as great a shock to the 
sensibilities as were the grisly murders 
during the Mau Mau uprising in Kenya 
and the blatant savagery witnessed in 
the Congo. 
The idea of “civilized warfare” is, it 
seems to me, a contradiction in terms, 
yet there are rules by which warfare 
is conducted and the Government of 
North Vietnam, by signing the Geneva 
convention, has pledged itself to con- 
duct warfare within these rules. The 
murders of uniformed soldiers without 
trials, and the threats to commit future 
murders as reprisals must place the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam outside the 
group of civilized nations of our world. 

Just as disturbing to me, Mr. Speaker, 
as are the wanton murders of prisoners 
of war by the North Vietnamese is the 
complete silence with which the acts al- 
ready committed and those threatened 
by that Government has been accepted 
by the world at large. 

When the United States felt it prac- 
tical to make use of a gas which ren- 
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dered its Vietcong enemies ill at their 
stomachs for a brief period, the hue and 
cry around the world was deafening. 
This harmless gas—used by the police 
forces of many of the nations which were 
most vocal against our use of it in war- 
fare—was not in contravention of any 
article of the Geneva Convention. 

Yet, the world—our friends as well as 
our enemies—literally “ganged up” on 
us, and we stopped using the gas. 

But in the face of wanton murder by 
the North Vietnamese, where are those 
voices of condemnation which felt no 
compunction about berating the United 
States for a harmless “legal” act of war- 
fare? There has been no hue and cry 
over the murders of two captured Amer- 
ican airmen. Neither our friends nor 
our enemies have seen fit to voice com- 
plaint or protest. 

Is not murder an atrocity of higher 
magnitude than the causing of upset 
stomachs? 

Mr. Speaker, in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of Wednesday, September 29, an 
editorial entitled “Red Atrocities, Amid 
Silence,” discusses this point eloquently. 
For the further edification of my col- 
leagues, I insert that editorial from this 
outstanding newspaper in the RECORD: 

Rep ATROCITIES, AMID SILENCE 

Where are all the protesters now? 

What has happened to the voices of the 
self-righteous critics of American policy in 
Vietnam? 

Why are they not speaking out with wrath- 
ful indignation against the latest atrocities 
committed by the Communists? 

How is it that no mass picketing has been 
organized at Red embassies and consulates 
in this country and abroad to demand an end 
to the brutal, coldblooded execution of 
American prisoners of war and South Vietna- 
mese civilians? 

The Communists in Vietnam have boasted 
to the world, by radio, that two U.S. service- 
men captured in 1963 have been put to death. 
There was not even the pretense of a trial 
on any charges. The implication is unmis- 
takably clear that the men, probably selected 
at random, were murdered for no cause ex- 
cept as a brutal and totally irrational re- 
prisal for death sentences imposed and car- 
ried out by the South Vietnam Government 
against three Vietnamese terrorists who were 
tried and convicted on capital charges In a 
South Vietnam court. 

As the U.S. State Department asserted, in 
its official protest of this outrage committed 
by the Communists, the execution of pris- 
oners of war as an act of reprisal is specifi- 
cally prohibited by terms of the Geneva con- 
vention, which was signed by North Vietnam 
and most other countries. These executions 
of captured Americans were, in the State 
Department's well-chosen words, “two more 
acts of brutal murder” that “violate the 
sense of decency of all civilized men.” 

On the heels of this atrocity against Amer- 
icans comes word of an equally barbaric 
execution of a South Vietnamese village 
chieftain. Communist guerrillas who over- 
ran the area tied him to the village flagpole 
and shot him. Two other South Vietnamese 
Officials in the village and two South Viet- 
namese women also were slain, according to 
official U.S. reports. 

Chronic critics of American policy in south- 
east Asia are fast on the draw when it comes 
to condemning any and every act by U.S. 
troops in their efforts to hold the line against 
Communist aggression. There is a strange 
silence among these same critics, however. 
when details of the incessant campaign of 
Communist terror are brought to light. They 
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conveniently ignore, also, the fact that the 
Reds have rejected repeatedly U.S. offers for 


peasement, who so glibly urge that “the 
United States get out of Vietnam,“ should 
give some thought to the horrible fate that 
would lie in store for the South Vietnamese 
after they were left, abandoned and defense- 
less, to the not very tender mercies of the 
ruthless Red enemy. 


Reinforcing Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. NIX, Mr. Speaker, I wish to ex- 
press my very favorable reaction to the 
President’s reorganization of the Federal 
Government’s civil rights activities. I 
deem the result to be one which exempli- 
fies improvements both as to organiza- 
tion and administration of these very 
vital operations. 

Until this change was made Federal 
civil rights activity was scattered about 
among & variety of departments and 
agencies in a rather haphazard fashion, 
Accordingly, responsibility was hope- 
lessly divided and efficient enforcement 
of civil rights legislation and policies was 
seriously hampered. 

Consolidation of the apparatus for en- 
forcing civil rights laws is, by virtue of 
reorganization, a giant step in the right 
direction. Noting this, the Philadelphia 

commends the action under the 
President’s Executive order in these 
words which I insert in the RECORD: 

REINFORCING CiviL RIGHTS 

The effectiveness of civil rights legislation 
depends, naturally, upon enforcement. En- 
forcement can be handicapped If responsibil- 
ity is dispersed, authority is uncertain, and 
time and effort are wasted by duplication. 

President Johnson’s reorganization order 
is intended to achieve greater coordination of 
Federal measures to eliminate discrimination 
by “getting people out of other people’s way,” 
as Vice President HUMPHREY has expressed it. 

Getting civil rights laws on the books Is 
one thing; making sure there is no delay or 
confusion in putting them to work, Is an- 
other. 

Under the reorganization plan there need 
be no speculation as to which Federal agency 
handles which phase of civil rights. Thus, 
the Civil Service Commission will make cer- 
tain that the Federal Government has no dis- 
criminatory personnel policies; the Secretary 
of Labor will insure compliance by Govern- 
ment contractors with nondiscrimination re- 
quirements; the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission will handle discrimina- 
tion in private businesses, 

The Civil Rights Commission will become 
the principal factfinding agency in the civil 
rights field, and the Justice Department will 
be responsible for coordinating all the Fed- 
eral enforcement policies in the civil rights 
area, 

The reorganization will do away with cer- 
tain agencies and streamline others. It 
should bring about greater efficiency and less 
buckpassing, in Government efforts to pro- 
tect and promote the civil rights of all 
Americans. 
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Time To Close Job Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
$10 million Job Corps program at Camp 
Atterbury, Ind., has been an expensive 
failure thus far, and all indications are 
that the Government intends to plow 
more millions into the project. 

Controversy, dissension, turmoil, in- 
excusable behavior and criminal] charges 
have been the result of the project thus 
far. 

A total lack of discipline has been 
evidenced at the Atterbury Job Corps 
Center—a basic requirement for our 
young men in the armed services and in 
useful occupations. 

I was recently appalled to read a Job 
Corps newspaper publication which 
featured a story on the draft which was 
written from the standpoint that being 
drafted was unlikely and if one was un- 
lucky enough to be drafted his chances 
of serving in a battle zone were remote, 

The article concluded that even if a 
Job Corps man should be drafted he 
would likely only be a replacement for 
some serviceman with more time in serv- 
ice, on regular Army personnel, who are 
expected to do the fighting and dying in 
Vietnam. 

It has even been suggested by 
apologists for the administration that 
the Job Corps experiment in Indiana has 
not proved to be a success because 
Indiana is full of rightwing extremists 
and the people of the Hoosier State are 
hostile. 

This is utter propaganda, of the type 
we are accustomed to hearing, and the 
truth of the matter is that the people of 
Indiana have sought to make these boys 
welcome. 

An Indianapolis racetrack operator 
recently invited about 30 of the corps- 
men as his special guests for an evening's 
racing, and they responded by shouting 
obscenities at women; creating a small- 
scale riot and after being dispersed from 
the track, threw sticks and stones into the 
crowds, according to newspaper accounts 
of the incident. 

In an effort to whitewash the situation 
at Atterbury, where there are twice as 
many employees on the payroll as there 
are Job Corps men, the Job Corps heir- 
archy has dispatched “inspection teams” 
to Atterbury. 

Glowing reports have been issued after 
these trips. My information is that one 
group of inspectors was comprised of 
sociology students just recently gradu- 
ated from college. 

I have inspected the camp myself and 
found the vocational training facil- 
ities woefully inadequate. Perhaps the 
theory behind such a program is good, 
but the administration in this instance 
has been poor. 

The Indianapolis News, the leading 
metropolitan afternoon newspaper in In- 
diana, has done a fine job of reporting 
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the facts on the Atterbury Job Corps 
project. 

Mr. Ross Hermann, an editorial writer 
for the News, has visited the camp and 
interviewed many people connected with 
the project. His writing is informed, ac- 
curate, and constructive. I offer for the 
Recorp, Mr. Hermann’s latest story on 
the camp, and another article from the 
Indianapolis Star depicting the recent 
incident at the Indianapolis Speedrome. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Indianapolis News, Sept. 28, 1965] 
Time To Cross Jon CORPS? 
(By Ross Hermann) 

Official discussions of the ill-fated Job 
Corps center at Camp Atterbury have tended 
to ignore one of the more obvious solutions: 
Why not close Camp Atterbury and send its 
trainees to centers elsewhere? 

That suggestion is dismissed without seri- 
ous consideration by Job Corps officials, 
among them Federal Project Manager Dr. 
John H. Kennedy, who says such action would 
be too expensive and politically explosive. 

The present state of affairs at Atterbury 
suggests, however, that it might be more 
expensive and politically embarrassing to 
continue operating the center, 

Atterbury’s most recent crisis, which 
brought a three-man inspection team from 
Ww , centers on the lack of an ef- 
fective vocational training program, a con- 
dition which caused Federal officials to stop 
sending Job Corps recruits to the local 
center, 

In the absence of new recruits, Atterbury's 
enrollment is dropping steadily, the victim 
of mass departures by disenchanted corps- 
men and transferrals to other centers. At 
present, Atterbury has only 269 trainees— 
down from 632 last spring. If the Federal 
ban on new assignments remains in effect 
for long the program could become extinct 
on its own accord. 

In contrast, Atterbury now has 498 em- 
ployees—almost twice the number of corps- 
men. 


Local Program Director Dr. James Bryner 
assures the press that development of the 
vocational program is progressing and the 
center will have a capacity enrollment of 
2,600 corpsmen by next May. The first of 
the new recruits, he says, will start arriving 
this November. 

Federal officials, however, are more guarded. 
The inspection team expressed favorable re- 
action upon leaving the center, but no dect- 
sion has been made yet on whether to resume 
assignments. Federal Director Dr. Otis 
Singletary, who will receive the team's report 
tomorrow, will say only that the ban will 
remain in effect “until such time as they 
convince me beyond any doubt that a suc- 
cessful vocational training program is in 

tion,” 

With the ban in effect and enrollment 
dropping, program officials have continued 
spending money in an attempt to regain 
full Federal favor. With an estimated $4 
million already spent since the camp opened 
last spring, officials are now putting out 
another $1.7 million to renovate barracks. 
Another $7 million is expected to be spent 
in the next year—without definite assurance 
bore will be any corpsmen around by that 

These facts suggest a conclusion from 
which Federal and local Job Corps officials 
shrink. More than $7 million could be saved 
if the camp were closed immediately and the 
remaining corpamen sent to other centers, 

Events of the past 2 weeks indicate the 
center's troubles are tenacious, particularly 
in the absence of policy changes officials so 
far have been unwilling to make, 

A month ago, Director Bryner fired nine 
“resident assistants” (counselors) and de- 
Clared his action solved all personnel prob- 
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lems. Last week he dismissed Procurement 


“sloppy purchasing proced 
in turn, : “I was fired because I re- 
peatedly questioned purchase orders which 
I thought were out of line. I tried to do my 
duty to the corps and the taxpayers.” 

Similarly, Bryner stated recently that all 
troublemakers had been weeded out of the 
program. Shortly afterward, according to 
a sheriff's office report, corpsmen were in- 
volved in a riot at the Indianapolis Speed- 
rome, sparked when six of the youths shouted 
obscenities at women entering a rest room. 
What might have happened at the Speedrome 
if “troublemakers” had not already departed 
the program is a matter of speculation. 

Official policy toward discipline is un- 
changed, despite Atterbury'’s periodic out- 
breaks, Federal officials, mindful of their 
prerogatives, decline to give the local direc- 
tor authority to dismiss delinquents from 
the program. Such a decision can come only 
from Washington. And Director Bryner says 
he is satisfied with present procedures and 
declines to seek such authority. 

These facts, in themselves, inspire little 
confidence in the corps’ future, particularly 
if the ban on new recruits is lifted. Policies 
that fail to control 269 corpsmen can hardly 
be expected to do better with 2,600. 


SPEEDROME SPECTATORS, Jon Corrs Men Rior 
[From the Indianapolis Star, Sept. 20, 1965] 
A woman was injured Saturday night when 
a riot broke out at the Speedrome, Kitley 
Avenue and U.S. 52, between members of the 
Federal Job Corps stationed at Camp Atter- 
bury and spectators, a deputy sheriff sald. 

The ruckus started when 6 Job Corps 
men, sitting at the south end of the race- 
track with 29 other Job Corps members, be- 
gan shouting obscenities at women entering 
a restroom, Deputy Sheriff D, J. Oberlies 
said. 

The Job Corps youths were special guests 
at the Speedrome. 

When 15 of the youths went to stand in 
front of the restroom at the back of the 
stands, continuing the vocal barrage, irri- 
tated spectators sought to silence them, the 
deputy said. About 60 persons were involved 
in the fracas. 

After the Job Corps youths finally were 
ushered from the Speedrome, the six who 
had started the melee retaliated by throw- 
ing sticks and stones into the crowd, the 
deputy reported, 

Arrival of police and deputies halted the 
melee. 

Mrs. Shirley McKinney, 37 years old, 1933 
Mann Drive, a waitress at a stand operated 
by her husband, George N. McKinney, 37, 
suffered lacerations on her arms when she 
tried to stop the fighting, the deputy said. 

Oberlies declared there was evidence the 
Job Corps Men who started the fight had 1l- 
legally purchased beer. N 

Oscar Brigenbine, 52, 2910 East New York 
Street, entertainment director of the camp 
who accompanied the youths, sald he was not 
around when the fighting started. 

Speedrome owner Leroy Warriner, 48, 
former race driver, said the Jobs Corps Men 
would never again be invited back to the 
Speedrome. 


Instructions to Student-Instructors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the very 
able Novice G. Fawcett, president, the 
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Ohio State University, delivered a very 
enlightening address to the town 
student-assistants in preparation to 
amas e e the freshman ladies at 
OS. U. 

President Faweett's remarks were 
made on September 22, 1965, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, as follows: 

An ADDRESS ur PRESIDENT Novice G. FAWCETT, 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


If I were to give a title to my talk this 
evening, it would be Why I Like Girls—Like 
You.” 

This gigantic institution is like a mighty 
rocket whose fuse is being lighted this week— 
a period in which all systems are checked 
and placed in a go“ position. I trust that 
the launching will go as smoothly as did that 
of Gemini 5 a few wecks ago. The success 
of our mission, of course, and the significance 
of the data to be retrieved will be determined 
primarily by the readiness of the university 
to receive its payload. 

And what is that payload? It is the stu- 
dents—not simply because they want to make 
the journey, but rather because this uni- 
versity is here as a vehicle through which 
the minds of men—and of women like you— 
can find expression in all manner of form 
that keeps alive and growing a unique way of 
life; that champions freedom; that empha- 
sizes Compassion; that thrives on the love of 
one’s fellow mån; that places the honest 
quest for truth above all other values. 

I know I need not lecture you (you who 
are the vigorous and trusted student leaders 
on this campus) but permit me, please, to 
share with you an episode that I hope may 
come to your minds as you meet the quiet or 
noisy, timid or bold, frightened or overcon- 
fident, plain or glamorous, introverted or 
intrepid freshman who may attempt to avoid 
you or who may seek your assistance, 

A traveler nearing a great city asked a 
man seated by the wayside, “What are the 
people like in the city?” and the response 
was: 

“How were the people where you came 
from?” 

“A terrible lot,” the traveler replied. 
“Mean, untrustworthy, detestable in all ro- 
spects.” 

“Ah,” said the sage, “You will find them 
the same in the city ahead.” 

Scarcely was the first traveler gone when 
another one stopped and also inquired about 
the people in the city before him. Again the 
old man asked about the people in the place 
the traveler had left. 

“They were fine people, honest, industri- 
ous, and generous to a fault. I was sorry to 
leave,” declared the second traveler. 

Responded the venerable one: “So you will 
find them in the city ahead.” 

Human nature, as you know, is a variable 
and unpredictable quality, but I shall be so 
bold as to predict that most of the new stu- 
dents you meet will be endowed with a posi- 
tive and enthusiastic attitude toward their 
exciting venture in higher education. You 
yourselves are aware of what an inspiring 
and enriching experience that venture can 
be, and I know that your own enthusiasm 
and sense of values will be communicated to 
all those with whom you have contact. 

What are some of the insights and atti- 
tudes which will help these young men and 
women orient themselves toward a new way 
of life and make this an eventful and mean- 
ingful year for them? Certainly loyalty to 
their university and pride in being a mem- 
ber of this community of scholars are among 
the important attitudes of mind with which 
to approach the enriching intellectual ex- 
perience which awaits our new students. 
Again, I belleve that most of our young schol- 
ars will possess those attributes, 

As you well know, there is much to be 
proud of here—our position as one of the 
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most versatile and comprehensive universi- 
ties in the United States, our achievements 
in scholarship, our vitally important research 
programs which are helping to shape a bet- 
ter future for mankind, our responsible stu- 
dent government organizations, and our 
multitude of cultural, social, recreational, 
and service activities. Furthermore, I can- 
not neglect a prideful reference to the 50 
honorary societies which flourish on this 
campus, presenting a powerful incentive and 
challenge to those who would strive for out- 
standing scholarship, leadership, service, and 
integrity. 

Just 16 days ago I answered in Tokyo, 
Japan, for the Ohio State University the 
rolicall of 300 universities from more than 
60 countries and territories in the world as 
I cast a ballot in a formal ceremony, where 
language barriers were overcome with ease; 
where educators were striving for a quality 
of scholarly endeavor that marks the truly 
enlightened man; where the quest for 
knowledge transcended every political 
thought; and where men for 7 days were 
men first and nationals second, seeking to 
place opportunity for the education of peo- 
ple above other thoughts. Never before had 
the full influence of this university in the 
world of higher education come so clearly 
into focus for me, and again I was proud of 
Ohio State, as I know you are. 

You see, therefore, why I want all of our 
new students to make thelr start here say- 
ing, “I’m glad I came to Ohio State.” I 
want them to be aware of the vitality and 
purposes of this university, stimulated by 
the knowledge that here, in this place, they 
are participating in the most exciting and 
rewarding venture that can arouse the mind 
of man—the exchange of great ideas, the 
search for truth, and the acquisition of that 
wisdom which will make life more meaning- 
ful and more humane, 

It ls my hope that our new students will 
come to us with an attitude of responsibility 
to the university community, to their fellow 
students, and to the great opportunities 
which exist for them here. Only with this 
insight into the basic values that govern 
their new-found freedom will they achieve 
the quality of intellectual maturity that will 
enable them to become effective leaders and 
participants in the life of the campus and 
in our democratic society. 

Above all else, I hope that our students 
will come with a disciplined mind, an in- 
quisitive spirit, a sensitivity to beauty, and 
a recognition of the excitement of challeng- 
ing ideas. With those qualities, which are 
indispensable to successful and satisfying 
acholarly endeavor, our young students may 
the sooner come to know the power and the 
pleasures that reside in knowledge newly 
gained and the unsuspected energies of their 
own creative spirit. 

If I were addressing the new students, I 
might add this guide to self-knowledge, this 
method of discovering new horizons and en- 
joying old ones, which was compiled by 
David McCord of Harvard University: 

You must have more than methods, philos- 
ophies, professions, languages, and appa- 
ratus to attain your goals. 

You must learn to discover the true mean- 
ing of culture and that scraps of informa- 
tion have nothing to do with it. 

You must be able to distinguish honest 
sentiment from sentimentality, and to in- 
form the exactness of scholarship with the 
inexactness of poetry. 

You must strengthen your Vergilian in- 
heritance of the delight In landscape, the 
sea, the stars, and all the skymarks of the 
night, and the physical world in which you 
live. 

You must learn that individual taste is 
but a changing pattern of constant values, 
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inspiration of noble architecture, from mu- 
sic and great art. 

You must be like the ancient Greeks when 
it was said of them that they “the 
power of thinking before they acted * * * 
and of acting, too.” 

Yours is a high and joyous privilege this 
week, one that probably will not be shared 
by faculty or staff. I do not say this idly, 
for you will directly touch the lives of the 
young students during this process of orien- 
tation—you will touch them to a degree 
which I envy from my place of an oft- 
times distant lectern. You will exercise the 
positiveness of human encounter as you help 
our young people prepare for the great task 
of learning that lies ahead. 


college debut, face you, the radiance of this 
university and all that it stands for will be 
refiected in you. In their eyes, you will be 
the image of this university. And no bet- 
ter image could they have, for you are the 
select. You are the leaders in whom the 
dean of women and her staff and all of us 


in central administration place our confi- 
dence, And little wonder. 


confidence in mankind. Your unselfish shar- 
ing of yourselves during the next several 
days ignites in me the energy to serve your 
university as well as I can. Without fail, 
you renew my faith in all that is good. 

What, then, do you seek to bring to this 
service to which you have so graciously and 
generously committed yourselves? What 
climate will you create? What values, which 
you hold and live by, will be emulated by 
those whose lives you touch? 

I have every confidence that your wisdom 
and experience will influence the new stu- 
dents at the beginning of their great adven- 
ture: : 

1. To go with courage and without fear. 

2. To go with confidence, yet not proud. 

3. To go with kindness, compassion and 
courtesy, yet resolutely. 

4. To go honestly as individuals with the 
strength and elasticity to cooperate with fel- 
low men, applying each day the test—is it 
right or is it wrong? 

5. To go in truth. 

6. To go with eagerness at life, knowing 
there is little enough time, yet taking the 
time to understand. 

7. To go with patience. 

8. To go with freedom and yet know the 
boundaries of values. 

9. To go with reason. 

10. To go creatively. 

11. To go spiritually. 

12. To go ethically. 

13. To go with respect, knowing that re- 

cannot be forced, that cooperation 
cannot be coerced, and that loyalty cannot 
be demanded. 

14. And finally, to go in faith in the quest 
for intellectual excellence to which this 
university is dedicated. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days when many of 
our national, educational, and religious 
leaders seem to be more interested in en- 
couraging lawlessness, irresponsibility, 
and revolt against morality, it is refresh- 
ing to have a prominent educator re- 
mind us of the basic values to which we 
must be dedicated. 

In a recent address to the Birmingham 
City Teachers’ Institute, Dr. Houston 
Cole, president of Jacksonville State 
College at Jackson, Ala., told the as- 
sembled teachers: 


The time has come for the teachers of this 
country to lead the greatest demonstration 
in history of the Nation. By careful plan- 
ning and effective teaching they must 
demonstrate against the forces of lawless- 
ness, indifferent citizenship, and moral 
deterioration, 


Dr. Cole's message is so full of chal- 
lenge for all Americans that I would like 
to include it as a part of these remarks. 

The address follows: 


THE TEACHER AND OUR SOCIAL Crisis 


We are living in an age of abundance, of 
challenge, and of violence. While our eco- 
nomic well-being and scientific wonders 
and expand, our social problems threaten the 
stability and welfare of the Nation, 

Today we enjoy economic plenty, a longer 
span on earth, and a ceaseless reduction of 
the physical efforts necessary for making a 
livelihood. In the years immediately ahead 
we can expect new forms of food, new types 
of energy, and improvements in our auto- 
mated processes. The country might well be 
at the threshold of an economic order where 
it will no longer know poverty and want. 

Despite these material blessings, however, 
deep and dark social shadows fall across our 
path. These storm clouds have been ac- 
cumulating for years, and now their full fury 
is upon us, Youth ison the move. From the 
thirties through the fifties, our youngsters 
were designated—in order—as the lost, the 
silent, and the beat generations. Now they 
are referred to as the explosive generation. 

Some are turning to demonstrations, some 
to rebellion against authority, and others to 
outright violence. During the past year, 
revolts have resulted in academic impedi- 
ments, increase in crime, and the loss of life. 

We have seen the operations of great unl- 
versities halted, the dignity and sacredness 
of the White House violated, and general 
rioting that has brought senseless destruc- 


‘tion of property and life. No place has been 


too sacred for attack. Churches and ceme- 
teries have felt the ravages of teenage gangs 
who frankly admitted that they were re- 
volting against God. 


CAUSES 


In this period of social upheaval, the ques- 
tion is being asked: Why these revolts, these 
demonstrations, and these riots? 

Many explanations are offered. Some say 
that youngsters are rebelling against the au- 
tomat and not “The Lord’s Supper.” They 
point out that automated life and the new 
freedom of leisure have reduced the individ- 
ual to a mathematical cipher, Others say it 
is the growing impersonality of our ever- 
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increasing urban centers that gives the in- 
dividual the feeling he is merely a helpless 
and hapless pawn on a cosmic chessboard. 

Some trace it to a feeling of meaningless- 
ness in life, to parental permissiveness, and 
to family breakdowns. 

Are the youngsters to be blamed for their 
conduct? In a society where a sizable ele- 
ment of the population recognizes the prin- 
ciple of freedom without restraint, lust 
without love, life without meaning, and 
pay without work, how can we expect any- 
thing but social upheaval? In an enter- 
talnment world where illicit sex la elevated 
to the top as entertainment and violence is 
considered as a good form of amusement 
how can we expect restraint from our youth? 

We have sowed to the wind and we are 
now reaping the whirlwind. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 


The teacher must find the causes of our 
social disturbances and contribute her best 
efforts toward eliminating them. Next to 
the parent, the teacher exercises the greatest 
influence in the life of the child. She is in 
& position to build a better society than the 
politician and the policeman. If this Is not 
true, then our claims for the benefits of edu- 
cation are false. 

The question poses itself: What can teach- 
ers do? It would be helpful in the long run, 
I think, if we shifted emphasis from the ma- 
terialistic to the humanistic approach. 

During the past two decades, I fear we 
have maximized the economic benefits of 
education and minimized its human values, 
We have gone to sleep on a full stomach and 
have become oblivious to the factors of the 
human spirit. We have allowed the tech- 
niques of life to obscure human meaning 
and purpose. 

Now we are at the point where we must 
humanize and personalize education more 
and materialize it less. When cynicism pre- 
valls, faith must be substituted; where 
meaninglessness occurs, purposes and goals 
must be found. 

We might well bear in mind that there is 
an ever-present past. There 18 still a place 
for ideals and vision. Economic laws chang- 
but moral laws are eternal. Let us teach the 
economic principles of the jet age but the 
moral principles of the horse-and-buggy era. 
The spiritual principles of the good life that 
were true yesterday will be true tomorrow 
and forever. 

The time has come for the teachers of this 
country to lead the greatest demonstration 
in history of the Nation. By careful plan- 
ning and effective teaching they must dem- 
onstrate against the forces of lawlessness, 
indifferent citizenship, and mora! deteriora- 
tion. They must not feel that they are the 
victims of personal and impersonal circum- 
stances over which they have no control. 

We must not allow the half-wits, the no- 
wits, the punks, and the hoodlums to take 
over this country. 

The way will be long, the road will be 
rough, and the task will be difficult. But if 
we succeed the rewards will be great, 


The Bill for Billboards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an article appear- 
ing in the September 22, 1965, issue of 
the Wall Street Journal, covering one 
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of the more serious phases of the bill- 
board bill. 

The article is as follows: 

TRE BNA. FOR BILLsoaRps 

The administration's highway beautifica- 
tion bill is ome of those measures which 
arouses such strong emotions that it is hard 
for many people to discuss it with reasoned 
calm. However, it seems to us that you can 
be on the side of beauty and against the mis- 
use of billboards and still quite properly 
question some features of the’ bill, 

For instance, the version passed by the 
Senate and sent to the House exempts from 
biliboard controls industrially or commer- 
cially zoned land along highways—land 
which, incidentally, now largely contains a 
far worse collection of affronts to the eye 
than highway rights-of-way in open coun- 
try. And it permits the Secretary of Com- 
merce to veto, lf he chooses, State or local 
moves to rezone for industry or commerce 
along highways not so zoned now. 

The old States rights flag has become so 
tattered that maybe one more rent in It is 
not going to make much difference one way 
or the other. But permitting the Secretary 
of Commerce to step into the complexities of 
local zoning restrictions not only would be 
burdening that office with a well-nigh im- 
possible job but would also be a remarkable 
intrusion of Government authority. 

Perhaps a more compelling reason for & 
little less haste in the handling of this bill 
is Its probable cost, which nobody as yet has 
figured out. There already is a billboard con- 
trol program of sorts in effect on the 41,000- 
mile interstate highway system, under which 
the Federal Government in effect bribes the 
States to curb roadside signs. The new plan 
directs that owners would be paid for moving 
their signs and for moving or screening auto 
junk yards along those 41,000 miles of roads 
and, in addition, along the 225,000-mile pri- 
mary system, some of which now is adorned 
with 40 years’ accumulation of all sorts of 
debris. The Government would put up 75 
percent of the cost, the States the rest. 

Since that's the case, little consolation is 
to be found in the Senate’s amendment 
hopefully directing that cost data be de- 
veloped at some future date. However de- 
sirable highway beauty may be, any reason- 
able sense of priorities would suggest that 
it hardly rates a blank check. 


Greater Greenville, S.C., Chamber of Com- 
merce Supports H.R. 6183, a Mid- 
decade Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to your attention a resolution of 
the Greater Greenville, S.C., Chamber of 
Commerce in support of H.R. 6183, my 
bill which provides for a middecade cen- 
sus of population, unemployment, and 
housing starting in 1966. This resolu- 
tion is well conceived and very much to 
the point. Also, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it is representative of the feelings of 
local communities throughout the United 
States in favor of a middecade census, 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION SUPPORTING BILL AvuTHoRmING 
MID-DECADE CENSUS OF POPULATION 

Whereas House bill H.R. 6183 providing 

for a mid-decade census of population, un- 


“national 
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employment, and housing (1966, 1975, and 
each mid-decade thereafter) has been com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the need for up-to-date infor- 
mation on population and housing is essen- 
tial to the systematic planning for growth 
by both governmental bodies and private 
enterprise; and 

Whereas sample surveys now made by goy- 
ernmental agencies on housing, education, 
welfare, employment, agriculture, and other 
governmental programs would substantially 
increase in value and reliability if they could 
be related to complete census counts that 
were no more than 5 years old; and 

Whereas these sample surveys cannot take 
the place of a complete population count ob- 
tained by the census; and 

Whereas the annual rate of population 
growth today exceeds that spanning a decade 
at the time when the census was first taken 
in 1790; and 

Whereas even the agricultural and busi- 
ness censuses are now taken every 5 years: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Greater Greenville 
Chamber of Commerce goes on record as be- 
ing in favor of a simplified middecade census 
as provided for in H.R. 6183 and that a copy 
of this resolution be furnished to Represen- 
tative H. O. Sraccrrs, of West Virginia, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Census and 
Statistics; the South Carolina congressional 
delegation; and to other interested parties in 
the furtherance of this objective. 


Federal Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an article by 
Prof. Roger A. Freeman which appeared 
in the September 21, 1965, issue of Na- 
tional Review. 

Professor Freeman, who is with the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, Stanford University, is a 
noted and highly respected analyst. In 
the article he contrasts current trends in 
Federal spending for national defense 
and for welfare programs. I believe the 
article will be of much interest to the 
Congress and the public. 

The article follows: 

ARTICLE BY ROGER A, FREEMAN 


Those of us who have been troubled by the 
explosive growth of governmental activities 
in recent years and by the threat they pose 
to the freedom and responsibility of the indí- 
vidual can relax. We have all been mistaken 
and Government isn't really growing when 
we view it in meaningful terms. I have that 
on the highest authority in the land. The 
President himself said so in a speech to the 
CED (Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment): “Total Federal spending in 1965 will 
be the lowest in 14 years in terms of our gross 
product. Nondefense spending will 
be lower than !t was 30 years ago in terms of 
our gross national product (GNP). There 
are fewer Federal employees now than there 
were a year ago when I took office.” Mr. 
Johnson also offered a cheerful outlook in his 
January 1965 budget message: * © we 
have good reason to expect that Government 
‘expenditures in the years ahead will grow 
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moro slowly than the gross national product, 
so that the ratio of Federal spending to our 
total oubput will continue to decline.” 

We probably ought to feel as comforted by 
LB.J.'s assurances as the 6-foot-tall traveler 
who was told that the river he was about to 
cross had an average depth of 3 feet. The 
story has it that he drowned nevertheless, a 
victim of averages. Federal officials and 
agencies are now flooding the public with 
tricky statements such as those I cited above 
which, unless contradicted, are bound to 
drown us in a sea of confusion. 


BUDGET COMPARISONS DECEPTIVE 


Total Federal spending in 1965 as a per- 
centage of GNP is not the lowest in 14 years 
and nondefense spending in relation to GNP 
is not lower in 1965 that it was in 1935; it 
is higher. Federal employment has been 
stable—at 2,345,000 in November 1963 and in 
May 1965—only because most of the new or 
expanded Federal programs are being car- 
ried out through State and local government 
employees whose number has been soaring, 
under Federal pressure and with Federal 
financing. While those employees are statis- 
tically classified as State and local, many 
of them carry out programs enacted by Con- 
gress, work under orders from Washington 
bureaus, and are at least partly paid from 
Federal funds. Federal subventions to State 
and local governments have quadrupled in 
the past 10 years, L.B.J.'s boast in his budget 
message that Federal employment grew pro- 
portionately less than the U.S. population in 
the past 10 years neglected to mention that 
during that time civilian government em- 
ployment (Federal, State, local) shot up 43 
percent—compared with an increase in popu- 
lation of only 18 percent and in private em- 
ployment of 11 percent. Ten years ago there 
Was one person on the public civilian pay- 
roli for every eight in private employment. 
Today that ratio is down to 1 to 63, Where 
will it be 10 or 20 years hence at that rate of 
progress“? 

When Mr. Johnson talked about total Fed- 
eral spending” he was using an incorrect 
term. It is evident from the tables in his 
January 1965 budget that he was referring 
not to the cash-consolidated budget but to 
the administrative budget which now ex- 
cludes about one-fourth of all Federal spend- 
ing. 

The administrative budget, when first es- 
tablished, was intended to give a compre- 
hensive picture of Federal income and outgo. 
It still tmcluded 97 percent of the cash 
flow in the late 1940's. But then several 
major items were shifted from the admin- 
istrative budget to so-called trust funds 
whose annual total now exceeds $30 billion. 
The start of such a big new program as the 
Interstate Highway System in 1956 boosted 
Federal road spending from less than = bil- 
lion to $4 billion annually—but it reduced 
highway costs in the administrative 
budget to almost nothing. Some of the 
sharpest expansions in Federal spending 
have taken place in social security and un- 
employment benefits which are channeled 
through trust funds. Medicare will not add 
to the administrative budget but will of 
course boost Federal spending very substan- 
tially. So to compare the size of the admin- 
istrative budget in 1965 with earlier years is 
outright deception. 


1984 BY 1984? 


The term “total Federal spending” which 
Mr. Johnson used is commonly applied to 
the cash-consolidated budget (payments to 
the public) which includes transactions in 
the administrative budget as well as in the 
trust accounts. The cash budget has come 
into increasing use in recent years as a more 
comprehensive and meaningful ck of 
Federal spending. In fact, both J.F.K. and 
L.B.J. have repeatedly expressed preference 
for the cash budget, not necessarily because 
it is more inclusive but because it shows a 
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smaller deficit: only $21 billion over the past 
5 years compared with $29 billion in the 
administrative budget. But when it comes to 
historical comparisons L.BJ. occasionally 
likes to shift back to the administrative 
budget because it excludes some of the fast- 
est growing spending categories. 
“Total Federal spending.“ i.e. payments 
to the public, in fiscal 1965 equaled 19 per- 
cent of GNP, or slightly more than it did in 
3 years during the mid~-1950's, according to 
the President's latest Budget in Brief (p. 76). 
Even sọ, total Federal spending appears to 
have established a remarkable record of sta- 
bility in proportion to GNP over the 1952- 
65 pericd to which Mr. Johnson apparently 
referred. But this does not mean that gov- 
ernmental growth has come to a halt. The 
overall total simply hides an unprecedented 
expansion in domestic welfare be- 
hind a sharp relative cutback in outlays for 
national defense, as shown in the table. 


Federal expenditures, 1955 and 1965 (pay- 
ments to the public) 


[Dollars in billions} 


Defense related 
National dense 


technology +562 
International 
and finance +1 
Veterans services and 
... REIS 6.1 6.0 T 
Interest on the debt 47 8.5 
ic — ee eS 47.2 +164 
Health, labor, and 
89 Sooo ee 9.5 239 204 
i 1:5 257 
11 7.4 ao 
13 28 126 
5.6 6.7 +19 


These are official estimates of January 1965. Treasury 
Secretary Fowler disclosed. on July 21 that the defense- 
related costs in fiscal 
$2,000,000,000 lower, domestic services $2,500,000,000 
higher than estimates. Thus, the analysis above under- 
States the discrepancy between defonse and welfare 
spending trends 

The slight rise in defense outlays from 
their post-Korea low was largely consumed 
by higher prices. But domestic services mul- 
tiplied two and a half times—an increase of 
164 percent over a 10-year period when popu- 
lation and prices advanced only about 18 per- 


State and local governments. But the spend- 
ing of State and local governments from 
their own sources meanwhile shot up 110 
percent, of which less than 40 percent can 
be attributed to greater population and high- 
er prices. 

While public spending for civilian purposes 
jumped 164 percent, personal consumption— 
that is the outlays which individuals and 
families incur for themselves for necessities 
and pleasures—tose only 65 percent: food 39 
percent, clothing 53 percent, housing 73 per- 
cent, automobiles 81 percent, etc. On a per 
capita, constant dollar basis, personal con- 
sumption increased 22 percent, governmental 
spending (Federal-State-local) for domestic 
purposes 70 percent. These trends provide 
& pungent comment on John Galbraith’s 
myth that consumers are luxuriating while 
government is being starved. Continued ex- 
pansion of public services at three times the 


1A 14-year comparison (1952-65) would 
show an even stronger contrast between 
the growth of defense spending (27 per- 
cent) and of domestic services (330 per- 
cent). But because 1952 might be called 
a war year, I thought it fairer to present 
a 10-year comparison. 
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rate of growth in private spending for an- 
other decade or two would give us the Gov- 
ernment-directed, centralized society George 
Orwell pictured. It is understandable that 
President Johnson stopped long-range pro- 
jections of governmental revenues and ex- 
penditures which the Budget Bureau had 
started to develop. They might have drawn 
too realistic a picture of the future of the 
Great Society. 
Possibly the most significant yardstick for 
measuring individual versus socialized deci- 
g is the ratio between personal 
consumption expenditures and governmental 
spending for domestic purposes; Le., the re- 
lationship between the sums which the indi- 
vidual lays out according to his own dis- 
cretion and those the government spends for 


him. Here is what happened over the past 
decade: 
Fiscal Fiscal 
1954 1964 
Personal consumption $234 $386 
Government expenditures 
(Federal-State-local) for 
domestic services 52 122 
Ratio (percent 22 32 


Only in future years, when the passing of 
time gives us a broader perspective, shall we 
be able to recognize that the most significant 
transfer from private to public decisionmak- 
ing over money took place neither in the 
1930's nor in the immediate postwar period, 
but during the 1950's and 1960's. 

Though some public officials like to blame 
defense for our crushing tax burden, those 
costs are responsible for a shrinking share 
of public spending. In the annual battles 
over the division of public funds, over the 
slicing of the budget dollar, the armed sery- 
ices have almost always lost out to the poli- 
tically charmed services—domestic welfare 
programs, lobbied for by powerful, well or- 
ganized, special interest groups. 

DEFENSE HAS COME SECOND 


Rapid demobilization after World War II 
lowered military costs to a mere 17 percent 
of all public (Federal-State-local) expendi- 
tures in 1950. That unilateral disarmament 
led to the Korean war which, in turn, boosted 
defense spending to 40 percent of all Govern- 
ment costs in 1953. Ever since, the share of 
the military has been declining and grad- 
ually slid to 25 percent by 1964. If we in- 
clude outlays for space and foreign ald, the 
cost of national security may be said to equal 
30 percent of all governmental spending in 
the United States. We now devote only half 
as great a share of our GNP to national de- 
fense as the Soviet Union, as Timothy Sos- 
novy, Soviet economy specialist at the Library 
of Congress, demonstrated in an incisive anal- 
ysis of “The Soviet Military Budget,” in the 
April 1964 Foreign Affairs, 

When LBJ, started to work on the 1965 
budget, the Tuesday morning following 
JF. Ks burial, he realized that the Ameri- 
can public was not prepared for the vast 
expansion in public spending which his do- 
mestio schemes There was only 
one way to present a modest overall budget 
total while pushing the gravy projects of the 
Great Society: slash national defense. His 
Defense Secretary's ability to carry out this 
policy made Mr. McNamara L.B.J.’s hero and 
strong man, a willing hatchetman for the 
White House who could beat the leaders of 
the armed services into submission, or re- 
place them with more pliable successors. 

L.BJ. refined the policy. of unilateral 
partial disarmament to a new perfection but 
it actually dates back two decades to the 
days when Harry Truman's Secretary of De- 
fense, Louis Johnson, dismantled the armed 


There is a technical overlap because wel- 
fare costs are included in government out- 
lays and also, when spent, shown as per- 
sonal expenditures. But this does not changs 
the picture significantly. 
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services, inviting the Communist takeover of 
Eastern Europe and much of Asia. The 
American public was lulled into a false sense 
of security by such statements as former 
Budget Director David Bell's: “We give top 
priority to defense and then argue about 
what comes second.” Unfortunately it has 
been the other way around. In a carefully 
documented study of postwar budget forma- 
tion, Samuel P. Huntington, of the Institute 
of War and Peace Studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, found: 

“In both the Truman administration be- 
fore the Korean war and in the Eisenhower 
administration after the war, the tendency 


was: 

“1. To estimate the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment or total expenditures possible 
within the existing debt limit; 

“2. To deduct from this figure the esti- 
mated cost of domestic programs and foreign 
aid; and 

“3. To allocate the remainder to the mill- 

* 


Upon assuming the Presidency Mr. Eisen- 
hower promised to “reduce the share of na- 
tional income which is spent by Govern- 
ment.” ‘This promise he kept: Federal ex- 
penditures as a percentage of national in- 
come (NI) dropped from 23.8 percent in 
1952 to 23.1 percent in 1960. But this was 
accomplished only by cutting national se- 
curity from 16.5 percent of NI to 11.7 percent 
while domestic services from 3.8 
percent to 8.2 percent of NI.“ 

To view this in historical perspective: It 
took 160 years—from 1789 to 1949—to bring 
Federal ditures for civilian purposes 
to a level of $10 billion. It took only another 
17 years to the fiscal year 1966, to lift them 
from $10 to $53 billion. To be fair and im- 
partial I probably should mention that of the 
$43 billion increase in 17 years, $21 billion 
Were added in 9 years of Truman-Kennedy- 
Johnson, $22 billion in 8 years of Eisenhower. 


NO MAJOR NEW WEAPONS 


Only twice in the postwar period, during 
the Korean conflict and after the Bay of Pigs 
debacle and the failure of JFK's Vienna 
talks, did national security receive more at- 
tention. On the whole, our generals and ad- 
mirals were no match for the numerous spe- 
cial interest groups which promised the Pres- 
ident votes in return for support of their pet 
projects. Not long before becoming Con- 
troller of the Department of Defense, Charles 
Hitch had predicted that defense costs would 
(and should) remain at 10 percent of GNP 

the 1960's. But they equal less than 
8 percent in L.B.J.'s budget for 1966 and 
could slide below 7 percent by 1970. 

Mr, McNamara slashed the 1964 budget of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff by $14 billion be- 
fore he sent it to Congress. In fiscal 1965 
defense outlays ran $4 billion lower than in 
1964 but those savings“ were more than 
made up by a $6 billion spending boost for 
nonmilitary Under continued 
browbeating from the Secretary of Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs trimmed their budget re- 
quests for fiscal 1966—only to have Mr. Me- 
Namara chop off another $8 billion. 


The number of military projects or pro- 
grams scrapped, deferred or slowed down to 
a snail's pace in the past few years is legion; 
the number of major new weapons systems 
put into active use is zero. I have space to 
mention only a few of the major projects 
which failed to find favor with our Secretary 
of Defense. 


*“The Common Defense: Strategic Pro- 
grams in National Politics (New York, Co- 
lumbis University Press, 1961) p. 221. 

*The balance—veterans services and in- 
terest on debt—dropped from 3.5 percent to 
3.2 percent of NI. 
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The Navy has long asked for a changeover 
to nuclear power for its over 8,000-ton vessels, 
particularly aircraft carriers. No one dis- 
putes the vast superiority of nuclear over 
conventional propulsion and a review of the 
latest edition of “Jane’s Fighting Ships” 
drives home the grave threat posed by the 
expanding Soviet Navy, especially its sub- 
surface fleet. But Mr. McNamara rejected 
all such plans because each nuclear-powered 
carrier would cost $100 to $150 million more. 
Even the New York Times called the decision 
“an example of foolish economy” and “a 
backward step” and Secretary of the Navy 
Fred Korth resigned over it. But there it 
stands as of now. 

Air Force leaders are deeply troubled by the 
decline in our bomber power. The B-47's 
are being phased out and the lives of the 10- 
year-old B-52 (modified) and B-58 are being 
stretched out for up to another 10 years. 
They are to serve as our only bombers into 
the early, or even mid-1970's. Responsible 
military experts have repeatedly demanded 
a more advanced “follow-on” bomber such 
as a supersonic plane with high- and low- 
altitude penetration capability or a missile- 
carrying strike plane (AMSA). But they 
have been unable to persuade Mr. McNamara 
that manned bombers are needed at all, or 
that we should develop nuclear-powered air- 
craft and that a Polaris-Minuteman missile 
program could not do the whole job—al- 
though experts call this at best a minimum 
deterrent force. General LeMay's efforts were 
in vain and General Power's dire warning 
in “Design for Survivai" went for naught. 
Mr. McNamara even cut the Minuteman force 
to 1,000, substantially below the minimum 
of 1,800 that the Air Force deemed necessary. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff unanimously 
recommended the adoption of the Skybolt 
air-to-ground missile in order to increase the 
usefulness of our—and Britain's—existing 
manned bombers. But Mr. McNamara, de- 
termined to save $2.5 billion, overruled the 
military, dealt a blow to NATO—and helped 
to sink the Tory Government. The nuclear 
rocket Rover, the manned space glider Dyna 
Soar, the Pluto ram jet rocket engine, and 
other projects too numerous to list, shared 
Skybolt's fate. 

Mr. McNamara based his refusals on “cost 
efficiency studies.“ But there seem to be 
glaring holes in his knowledge of what our 
potential opponents are up to. He declared 
last April 12 that the Russians had no solid 
propellant ballistic missiles; whereupon the 
Soviet Government on May 9 paraded “Iron 
Maiden,” a solid-fueled MMRBM, Previously 
Mr. McNamara had nixed plans for an Amer- 
ican MMRBM. 

GS SUPERSEDES NIKE X 

Our most glaring deficiency may well be 
the absence of an anti-missile-missile system. 
But though it would take at least 5 years 
from the time of decision until a working 
system could be established, Mr. McNamara 
has so far turned a cold shoulder toward 
those plans and deferred a decision on the 
Nike X project. After all, an antiballistic 
system might cost $20 to $30 billion which are 
urgently needed for Great Soclety projects. 

Now, maybe Mr. McNamara knows that 
Mr. Brezhnev's announcement in early July 
1965 about important Russian strides in anti- 
missile defense facilities had little basis in 
fact and that his reference to orbital rockets 
(which can be put into orbit and brought 
down by radio signals to hit a target on 

wishful 3 


ing. We could wake up some sunny morning 
to a great surprise of the type with which 
the Russians have presented us a few times 
since they launched the first sputnik. But 
then maybe we won't wake up at all some 
morning, 
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Perhaps nothing can prevent a surprise 
nuclear attack. But if one ever came, an 
effective fallout shelter program could save 
many millions of American lives. The never 
published Gaither report is said to have rec- 
ommended one, and many experts since then 
have strongly urged the Government to con- 
struct and equip shelters. Nobody has done 
so more convincingly and impassionately 
than Dr. Edward Teller. It has been esti- 
mated that a $5 billion program could saye 
30 million lives, and a $25 billion program 
72 million lives. Even more important, the 
existence of such protection and our ability 
to survive a nuclear strike might deter a 
potential aggressor. But no such plans are 
presently pursued by the administration and 
even recommendations for an incentive shel- 
ter program have been dropped. 

That the Soviets are ahead in military 
Space technology has been evident for some 
time and our Air Force Is gravely concerned 
over the potential of inner-space space plat- 
forms in close orbit range. But it was un- 
able, until the flight of Gemini 5, to get even 
a qualified go-ahead for a man-in-space pro- 
gram. When the Navy and Air Force Chiefs . 
wanted their own specialized TFX, Mr. Mc- 
Namara overruled them and decided on a 
different and less costly model—now a 
F-111A and F-111B—which is already in 
trouble on several counts. I could cite many 
other instances in which our Secretary of 
Defense disregarded the unanimous advice 
of the Joint Chiefs, rejected or reduced a 
program, deferred action or settled for a 
cheaper plan. In some cases he may have 
been right, there are ways to get “more bang 
for the buck.” In many cases we'll never 
know. 

Former Deputy Secretary of Defense Ros- 
well L. Gilpatric suggested reducing defense 
expenditures 25 percent from their 1964 
level, That such action would cut heavily 
into the military muscle few will deny. But 
it is not likely to happen. Every time we 
trim our defense apparatus, crises develop, 
somewhere in the world, which force us into 
action—with consequent boosts in military 
costs. 

We are now about to repeat that experi- 
ence. Upon his return from Vietnam on 
July 20 Mr. McNamara admitted that the 
situation had deteriorated in the preceding 
12 months and that we need to invest more 
heavily in manpower and materiel. He did 
not explain why the big United States has 
not been able to cope with aggression by 
& small country—even though the reason 
is becoming increasingly clear: the Com- 
munists know just when we start to turn 
paper tiger. If we react to their provoca- 
tions in a half-hearted way, with a goal in 
mind other than victory, the engagements 
tend to drag and we are lucky to get out 
without overt defeat. The Hanol govern- 
ment won't negotiate with us because it 
feels, not without reason, that we lack either 
the strength or the determination to put an 
= to its aggressive activities with adequate 

orce, 
GOVERNMENT COSTS SPIRAL 


While cost effectiveness studies are being 
used to kill defense projects, they do not 
seem to be applied to screen the welfare 
schemes that Mr. Johnson is railroading 
through Congress by the dozen. The cost of 
governmental services, which shot up from 
12 percent of the national income in 1944 to 
17 percent in 1954 and to 25 percent in 1964, 
is headed for the stars. That process may 
go on for quite a while—until Communist 
aggressors take advantage of the niggardli- 
ness with which our Government has been 
treating the armed services in its eagerness 
to expand the politically more promising 
“Charmed Services.” Unless, of course, this 
process is halted or reversed. But there is no 
sign at this time that this is about to happen. 
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Stalemate in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the “Stalemate in Vietnam,” by 
Walter Lippmann, that appeared in the 
September 30, 1965, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post to my fellow colleagues. The 
analysis that Mr. Lippmann presents is 
an interesting one, indeed, and we can 
all profit by what he has to say: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 30, 1965] 


TODAY AND Tomorrow: STALEMATE IN 
VIETNAM 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

The success of the American buildup in 
South Vietnam has been very considerable 
when we measure it by what so many in- 
formed people feared last June. The Viet- 
cong has not been able to smash the Sai- 
gonese army, to cut the country in half, 
and in this milltary disaster to bring about 
the overthrow of the government in Saigon. 
There is reason to think that the size and 
power of the American forces has discouraged 
or prevented the Vietcong from mounting 
big enough battles to win a victory over the 
Saigonese. 

Yet, things have not come out as the ad- 
ministration spokesmen hoped they would. 

They allowed themselves to think that a 
demonstration of our ability to build up a 
great American force which could not be de- 
feated would compel or persuade the Viet- 
cong and Hanoi to agree to a negotiated 
settlement. Quite the contrary has hap- 
pened. The position of the Vietcong and 
Hanoi today is even harder than it was last 
spring. 

Why? Why, as we have put more and 
more of the best troops we have into South 
Vietnam, as we have escalated the violence 
of our attacks, have our adversaries become 
ever more scornful of our proposals to ne- 
gotiate? 

My own belief is that they are convinced 
that, while the Americans cannot be de- 
feated, the Americans cannot win the war 
on the ground. This, however, is where the 
war has to be won, in the villages of South 
Vietnam, and that is where the struggle will 
in the end be decided. The essential fact, 
which is beginning to seep through the dis- 
patches of some of the American correspond- 
ents, is that while the Americans can seize 
almost any place they choose to attack, the 
Vietcong will almost surely come back once 
the Americans leave. 

The war in Vietnam is like punching a tub 
full of water. We can make a hole with our 
powerful fist wherever we punch the water. 
But once we pull back our hand, possibly to 
punch another hole in the water, the first 
hole disappears. In theory, the Siagonese 
army ought to fill the hole, ought to occupy 
and pacify the places we seize. But the Sai- 
gonese army is not able to do this because it 
is too small and too war weary. 

It is too small because the villages, which 
are the reservoir of available manpower, are 
for the most part Vietcong in their sympa- 
thies or are terrorized by the Vietcong. The 
Saigonese army is too disillusioned and has 
too little morale to occupy territory which 
the Americans have seized. What 
of the Saigonese army has little enthusiasm 
for the revolving politicians in Saigon. 

There are some Republican politicans who 
think that this mess can be disentangled 
or ended by bombing the industrial, and 
therefore populated, centers of Hanoi and 
Haiphong. The President, fortunately, has 
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resisted the temptation to make the war a 
total war, and thus to make it a general 
Asian war. 

In cny event, our adversaries in the Viet- 
cong and in Hanoi show no signs of being 
intimidated by the possibility of total war. 
The Vietcong in the south are already recelv- 
ing the full treatment of total war by our 
area bombing, and the North Vietnamese 
do not value their material possessions, 
which are few, nor even their lives, which 
are short and unhappy, as do the people of 
a country who have much to lose and much 
to live for. 

Our adversaries, moreover, have time to 
wait, time to retreat, to hide, and to live to 
fight another day. So we shall be forced 
to face the fact that in order to win the 
war in South Vietnam we shall have to oc- 
cupy South Vietnam with American troops. 
A few months ago Mr. Hanson Baldwin, the 
military correspondent of the New York 
Times, called for a million men for Vietnam. 
It sounded fantastic at the time in the light 
of what President Johnson was saying about 
not wanting a wider war. But it is beginning 
to look very much as if Mr. Baldwin had made 
an informed and realistic estimate of what a 
military solution would require. 


The situation has become so tangled that 
no clear and decisive solution is for the pres- 
ent conceivable. The President is no nearer 
the negotiated settlement which he has 
hoped to bring about. Nor, as a matter of 
fact, is the administration truly resolved 
to negotiate in a sense that it is prepared, 
even in its private thinking, to make the 
concessions that any successful negotiation 
is bound to call for. 

the prospect of a settlement, the 
President has managed to obtain the assent 
of most of the country to the kind of war we 
are fighting—a sporadic, low-grade war car- 
ried on chiefly by a professional American 
Army. There is no immediate prospect of big 
battles with big casualities because the Viet- 
cong, so it would seem, have withdrawn into 
guerrilla warfare. Against the kind of force 
we have in Vietnam, guerrilla warfare cannot 
win a victory. But neither can the guerrillas 
be defeated decisively and put out of busi- 
ness. 


If we cannot or will not escalate the war 
until we have an enormous army which can 
occupy the country, our best course is to dig 
in along the coast and begin to discuss with 
the Vietnamese politicians the formation 
of a government in Saigon which can nego- 
tiate a true in the civil war. This course will 
not please the majority of the President's 
current advisers. But with all due respect 
to them, how do they propose to win this 
war, specifically, what size of American Army 
are they prepared to draft and put into Ipdo- 
china? For the war is not golng to be won 
by punching the water. 


Exposing the Auto Pact 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing Washington Post contains a thought- 
ful editorial discussing the proposed 
automotive trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada. In my judg- 
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tive Service Industry Association, who 
testified before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on behalf of independ- 
ents parts producers in the United States. 

In my judgment, this editorial deserves 
the attention of the House and under 
unanimous consent I include it in the 
Record at this point: 

EXPOSING THE Avro Pact 


Wili the American public benefit by the 
proposed automotive tariff agreement with 
Canada? A small band of Senate skeptics— 
Senators Gore, HARTEE, and Riercorr—has 
subjected the administration's measure to a 
searching analysis and reached the same ver- 
dict as this newspaper. Congressional ap- 
proval of the executive agreement between 
President Johnson and Prime Minister Pear- 
son would have a deleterious effect upon the 
domestic economy and a positively pernicious 
effect on this country's reputation as a lead- 
ing proponent of freer world trade. 

The essentials of this unusual trade agree- 
ment are these: Canada is to eliminate its 
tarifis from automobiles and parts for new 
autos that are imported from this country by 
designated manufacturers. The United 
States is to permit the duty-free entry of 
Canadian produced autos and parts, irrespec- 
tive of who does the importing in return for 
the privilege of duty-free imports the leading 
domestic auto manufacturers, through their 
Canadian subsidiaries have agreed to a sharp 
increase in the volume of Canadian auto pro- 
duction, 

Proponents of the agreement proclaim that 
greater output at lower costs will be achieved 
in what they visualize as an integrated, 
North American market for autos. But this 
roseate view blinks at the asymmetrical na- 
ture of the agreement. Only the Canadian 
manufacturers, not the consumers, will en- 
joy the blessings of duty-free trade under 
this agreement. As long as auto prices In 
Canada remain much higher than they are in 
this country. It is difficult to envisage a 
great expansion of the market, 

One can sympathize with the Canadian 
desire to maintain a strong and growing 
automotive industry. But sympathy is 
hardly an excuse for entering into an agree- 
ment which will ruin a number of independ- 
ent parts manufacturers in this country and 
increase the market power of the leading 
auto makers. The agreement, to be sure, 
provides very liberal adjustment assistance 
for displaced workers. But why should they 
be displaced? Surely the threatened domes- 
tic parts manufacturers are at least as efi- 
cient, if not more so, than their Canadian 
counterparts. 

The auto agreement is particularly inap- 
propriate at a time when there is anxiety 
over this country’s balance-of-payments po- 
sition. In order to fulfill their obligations to 
the Canadian Government and provide 50,000 
new jobs over the next 3 years, the Canadian 
auto subsidiaries will have to invest about 
$1 billion in new productive facilities. It is 
reasonable to assume that most of the re- 
quired capital will be raised in this country, 
thus swelling the payments deficit. 

It is conceded that the auto pact violates 
the most-favored-nation principle of tariff 
concessions, but proponents are confident’ 
that a waiver can be obtained from the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 
Geneva. But there is grave doubt as to 
whether a waiver can be obtained without 
making substantial compensation to coun- 
tries that are not parties to the auto treaty. 
Moreover, the granting of a waiver will open 
the door to other restrictionist agreements. 

Great pressure is being exerted to pass a 
radical trade measure that may work against 
the national interest. Rather than legislate 
shi sa Gata N 8 Scare 5 

o er action pending a 
3 and report by the Tariff Com- 
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War Zone Cargoes Delayed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alhambra, Calif., Post Advocate on Sep- 
tember 17, 1965 discussed the declining 
condition of our merchant marine, its 
effect on our efforts in Vietnam, and our 
national security generally. 

Considering the fast pace of merchant 
marine expansion by other countries, 
particularly the Soviet Union, this serious 
problem must be faced up to now and & 
solution must be found. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the editorial for inclusion in the 
Recorp: 

[From the San Gabriel Valley (Calif.) Post 
Advocate, Sept. 17, 1965] 
Sur SHORTAGE: WAR ZONE CARGOES DELAYED 

A recent incident at Long Beach should 
ponori remaining optimism that in times 

of emergency the United States can depend 
upon the ships of our allies to supply our 
overseas troops. 

For more than 2 weeks about 10,000 tons 
of needed construction equipment, material, 
and general supplies waited on the Long 
Beach dock while U.S, officials frantically 
looked for a ship to carry them to South 
Vietnam. 

Mexican officials, explaining their laws for- 
bid ships fiying their fiag from entering a 
war zone, ordered the cargo unloaded when 
the original contracting ship was nearly 
ready to sall. 

On the next attempt, the crew of a Greek 
freighter refused a $10,000 bonus to carry 
the U.S. Army supplies to South Vietnam. 
The Greeks have no compunctions about 
sailing into war zones. In the last 18 months 
nearly 30 Greek ships haye been tallied in 
Communist North Vietnamese harbors, in- 
cluding 9 in the first half of this year. 

After a delay of more than 2 weeks, U.S. 
Officials finally found an American-flag car- 
rier to ship the essential material to South 
Vietnam. 

The incident illuminates the increasingly 
critical problem caused by the declining and 
once proud US. merchant marine. Unless 
the trend is reversed, our economic well-be- 
ing as well as our security and defense will 
be affected y. 

Since World War II. the American mer- 
chant marine has slipped from first- to fifth- 
ranking status in the world. Britain, Japan, 
Liberia, and even Norway rank ahead of us. 

This year Lloyd's Register of Shipping re- 
ported that the United States is constructing 
only 62 of the 1,700 ships on the slips today. 
This does not include the ships under con- 
struction in Red China and Russia, which 
are increasing emphasis on their maritime 
fleets. 


From the economic standpoint, only about 
9 percent of the estimated 315 million tons 
of import-export cargo that U.S. porte will 
handle this year will be carried in American 
bottoms, If the trend continues, the total 
will slip to 3 percent by 1985. 

As Representative WILLIAM 8. MAILLIARD, of 
California, has noted: “If we do not need a 
merchant marine fleet (and he firmly be- 
lleves we do) we're wasting $350 million a 
year in subsidies. If we do need one, we 
should keep and increase what we have to 
the point here the United States once again 
is a leading maritime power.” 
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Another enlightened position has been 
taken by Capt. Lloyd W. Shelton, president 
of the AFL-CIO union for masters, mates, 
and pilots. Noting the Long Beach inci- 
dent, Captain Shelton wrote the President 
that “the only reliable ships are American 
ships with American seamen,” in times of 
emergency. 

He advocates creation of a reserve fleet, 
partly manned, that can be pressed into duty 
for emergency shipment of military supplies. 
The idea might have merit, but it does not 
touch on the need for a healthy merchant 
marine at all times, 

The present declining state of the US. 
merchant marine is a sad commentary for a 
nation that can afford, and rightly so, what- 
ever it costs to keep superiority in the air 
and space. 


Indianapolis Comes to Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, for a num- 
ber of years the city of Indianapolis had 
the unfortunate reputation of withdraw- 
ing into isolation from the rest of the 
United States. 

Without consulting the voters of In- 
dianapolis at the polls, some public and 
private officials decreed that Indianap- 
olis would cut off its future to spite its 
face by rejecting aid from our American 
Government as though such aid were 
somehow tainted. 

I am proud to report that the face of 
Indianapolis is now turned toward the 
future. And why? Because in 1963, the 
Honorable John J. Barton, now mayor 
of Indianapolis, dared to stake his elec- 
tion on the issue of Federal aid. 

When at long last the voters were con- 
sulted, Indianapolis said, “Yes” to Fed- 
eral aid. 

And apparently there were no regrets 
over this businesslike and commonsense 
decision. Just 1 year later the entire 
metropolitan area of Indianapolis elected 
those candidates who rejected the idea 
of boycotting Federal programs out of 
hand for no better reason than some 
vague shadowy accusation that somehow 
the American Government is un-Amer- 
ican. 

In the business community the change 
was no less dramatic. There it began 
with the highly respected and respon- 
sible Indianapolis Times which alerted 
other business organizations to the folly 
of the old policy. And today the Indi- 
anapolis Chamber of Commerce reflects 
the business community’s approval of 
the new policy. 

In the years to come, every poor child 
in Indianapolis who is helped to become 
a better citizen by decent low-cost hous- 
ing and better school facilities will owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mayor Barton and 
the Indianapolis Times. 

Because an article in the September 
1965 issue of Architectural Forum ex- 
plains so well the change in attitude that 
has occurred in Indianapolis, I insert the 
article in the RECORD: 
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[From the Architectural Forum, Sept. 1965] 
Tue Most FORGETTABLE Crry Reaper's DIGEST 
Ever Mer 


The last frontier of civic self-reliance— 
certified as such by no less an authority than 
the Reader's Digest—has fallen to the lure of 
Federal funds. In July, Indianapolis, Ind., 
accepted $15.9 million in Government money 
to continue the urban renewal program it 
began 20 years ago in disdain, if not out- 
right defiance, of help from Washington. 

A little more than 2 years ago, a big head- 
line on one of the Digest's little pages 
crowed, “Federal Aid? Indianapolis Says 
Uncle, Go Home.“ The accompanying ar- 
ticle (written by Paul Friggens, a former 
editor of Farm Journal, and originally pub- 
lished in the National Civic Review, s house 
organ for city officials) began boldly with a 
statement that the Digest obviously con- 
sidered outrageous: “We're pay for it, so we 
might as well get our share.” 

The Digest article dealt unmercifully with 
such heresy: ‘“Soothed by this self-deception, 
mayors and city managers from all over the 
United States are today parading to Wash- 
ington for perhaps the juciest Federal hand- 
out ever—slum clearance and urban renewal. 
Every city and hamlet in the land is being 
encouraged by the Government to get its 
snout in the trough and discover its own 
‘urban renewal problems“ 

“But not Indianapolis,” proclaimed the 
Digest. “This proud State capital is pushing 
is own urban renewal—without one dime of 
Federal aid.” The article let Charles E. Wag- 
ner, then president of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, state why. “We're 
stubborn, Independent Hoosiers, and we 
don't believe that the citizens of California 
or Kansas or New York are obligated to clean 
up our slums,” said Wagner. “It’s our job, 
and we intend to take care of it.” 

The Digest then recited the city’s accom- 
plishments, making lavish use of adjectives 
like dramatic,“ ” “spectacular,” 
and “prideful.” They included "$55 million 
in new schools; $65 million for sewers and 
sanitation; a $25-million flood-control pro- 
gram; a $40 million downtown luxury apart- 
ment complex called ‘Riley Center’; $12 mil- 
lion in new hospitals; more than $11 million 
to date for slum clearance; and one of the 
best ‘self-help’ housing developments in the 
United States, in which homeowners con- 
tribute their own labor as their down pay- 
ment," 

ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 


At the same time the Digest story ap- 
peared, the Indianapolis Times published a 
— Hs 15 own articles. The contrast was 
co! rable. While the Digest gushed, the 
Times gasped. Proving that two can play 
the Digest’s game, the Times published a 
cartoon depicting a fat, cigar-puffing indi- 
vidual pointing to a slum area and remark- 
ing, “and we built it without Federal aid.” 
And, in an editorial, the Times charged: 
There's been much too much self-satisfac- 
tion about housing here for years. Too much 
self-congratulation over inadequate results. 
And too little dissatisfaction with what hasn't 
been done.” 


Indianapolis, pointed out the Times, had 
not built a single low-income housing unit in 
the then 18 years of its go-it-alone program, 
Nor had it made any real effort to find decent 
housing for those displaced by clearance, the 
newspaper charged. 

“This community and this State do, of 
course, join in countless other Federal pro- 
grams, including highway building and air- 
port construction,” said the Times—a fact 
overlooked by the Digest. (For that matter, 
the Digest’s assertion that Indianapolis 
refused all Federal renewal heip is an over- 
statement: such Federal aids as VA mortgage 
guarantees and FHA mortgage insurance 
were used extensively.) 
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“But in dealing with the immensely hu- 
man problem of decent housing,” continued 
the Times, “the community says no. It's 
certainly time that Indianapolis asks itself 
if the price it's paying isn't too high, and, 
most important, if it isn't being charged 
against the wrong people—those who, for a 
variety of reasons, urgently need the low- 
cost housing these programs would heip 
provide.” 

At the time the two articles appeared, 
Indianapolis voters were pondering some of 
these questions, and wondering about the 
price of independence. On the one hand, 
the city's achievements were not incon- 
siderable: clearance of 347 acres of slums, 
and construction of 1,268 new dwelling units, 
11 business buildings, and 3 public buildings 
on the reclaimed land. 

All this had cost the city $13.4 million, 
however, of which it had regained $3.6 mil- 
lion through land sales. The balance had 
been paid primarily through a city redevelop- 
ment tax, which started at $10 for each $100 
of assessed valuation and was reduced after 
2 years to a $5 maximum that was not fully 
imposed during most years. 

GAPS IN THE PROGRAM 

And there was still a great deal to be done. 
Despite nearly two decades of slum clearance, 
more than 10 percent of the city's housing 
stock—26,000 units— was dilapidated or with- 
out plumbing. The treatment of low-income 
families, moreover, was getting on the con- 
science of Indianapolis. In cities which had 
federally aided renewal programs the record 
on low-income housing may have been bad, 
but in Indianapolis it was nonexistent. 

Even the so-called “sweat equity” pro- 
gram, in which buyers of single-family homes 
on renewal sites would earn their downpay- 
ments by contributing 1,000 to 1,300 hours 
of building labor, had turned out disappoint- 
ingly. Only 371 units were built under the 
program, sponsored by a local nonprofit so- 
cial agency, and the average mortgage pay- 
ment was about $80 per month. It was a 
figure beyond the reach of 40 percent of the 
city’s families who now pay rent, including, 
of course, most low-income families. 

“Indianapolis is going through a rigorous 
soul-searching today,” the Digest admitted 
In its article, and indeed it was: Despite the 
Digest, and prodded by the Times, civic pres- 
sure for Federal participation in renewal of 
the city gradually began building up. 

The Democratic mayoral candidate, John 
J. Barton, was campaigning on a plan calling 
for Federal assistance. Even the local cham- 
ber of commerce, a long-time powerful cham- 
pion of Indianapolis’ self-determination, be- 
gan to shift its stance. While it didn't 
come out in full support of using Federal 
funds, it did adopt a wait-and-see attitude. 

“For 20 years we tried to show the way,” 
said the chamber's executive vice president, 
Carl Dortch, “but now we want to bite the 
apple ourselyes. This is not a reversal of our 
attitude. It is an economic and political 
fact of life that the Federal Government is 
going to be involved in urban affairs.” 

RENEWAL IN POLITICS 

The groundswell of civic discontent over 
Indianapolis’ slum conditions not only helped 
Barton win his campaign for mayor, but also 
helped elect a Democratic Congressman and 
an all-Democratic delegation to the State 
legislature. The new State represehtatives 
promptly fought for and got repeal of an 
eccentric, 20-year-old State law which pro- 
hibited Indianapolis from accepting Federal 
renewal funds, 

With this last barrier out of the way, In- 
dianapolis was both legally and politically 
in a position to “get its snout in the 
Federal] trough,” as the Digest so indeli- 
cately put it. Its snout came up covered in 
green: the Public Housing Administration 
has approved a $10.7 million loan for 700 
low-rent units, including a 250-unit apart- 
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ment building for the elderly, complete with 
its own geriatrics center, and the Federal 
Housing Administration has authorized allo- 
cation of $5.2 million for low-interest loans. 

Moreover, Mayor Barton and his Greater 
Indianapolis Progress Committee are search- 
ing for new programs for which Federal 
funds can be used. They hope to appro- 
priate $100,000 of city funds for a full-time 
urban renewal planning staff, and are asking 
for another $200,000 in Federal grants. 

Meanwhile, back at the Reader's Digest, 
Indianapolis seems to have been wiped off 
the office map. The Digest hasn't said a 
word about the city since the Federal money 
began to flow. Last month, the editors were 
back at the sort of story they know how to 
do best: killer sharks, hypochondria, and 
subversion. 

JAMES BAILEY., 


Nigerian Independence Day, October 1, 
1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 22, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Federal Republic of Nigeria marks 
its fifth anniversary as an independent 
state, and we should take this oppor- 
tunity to extend our warmest congratu- 
lations to the people of Nigeria, to their 
president, Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, and to 
their able representative in Washington, 
the Chargé d'Affaires, Mr. Goodwin 
Onyegbula. 

Nigeria is the most populas country 
in Africa. Its population of 55 million 
exceeds the population of the entire 
northeastern United States by approxi- 
mately 10 million. Our country, which 
is historically proud of its diversity, seems 
relatively homogeneous when compared 
to the over 100 different tribal groups, 
many speaking languages foreign to 
their neighbors, which inhabit geo- 
graphically diverse Nigeria. 

The Nigerians have chosen a Federal 
and democratic form of government, one 
which has given considerable emphasis 
to the problems of developing a sound 
economy in the framework of a free so- 
ciety. Because of the road which Nigeria 
has chosen to travel on the way to de- 
velopment, this country has drawn our 
interest and elicited our active encour- 
agement. 

Nigeria has committed significant 
amounts of its own resources to the im- 
portant problem of securing a richer life 
for its people through rapid, but con- 
trolled, economic development. These 
resources have included money and ma- 
terials, but have not neglected the time, 
human energy, and careful thought nec- 
essary for a rational approach to im- 
provement. The contribution of its own 
resources to the creation of an overall 
plan for development has increased its 
ability to absorb and effectively utilize 
both assistance from foreign govern- 
ments and foreign private investment. 
The United States has agreed to support 
Nigeria’s development plans with $225 
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million in loans and grants. Since Ni- 
geria is practically agriculturally self- 
sufficient, the plans call for the further 
development of a young, but vigorous 
industrial sector. This sector will in- 
clude cement production, plywood fabri- 
cation, oil refineries, and rubber proc- 


Hopefully, Nigeria's goal of reasoned, 
sustained economic growth, attained in 
the context of a stable and free society, 
will serve as an example to the other 
emerging states of Africa. We com- 
mend today both the goal and the 
methods by which it is sought. On this 
fifth anniversary of its independence we 
extend our congratulations for what has 
been achieved to date and our warm en- 
couragement for Nigeria’s continuing 
development. 


The Contagion of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK., Mr. Speaker, seldom 
is the reader treated to such a well- 
thought-out article as he finds in Emmet 
John Hughes’ article “The Contagion 
of Hope,” that appears in the October 4 
issues of Newsweek. Of the voluminous 
material that is being written on our for- 
eign policy this article truly stands out. 
If the reader remembers but one sen- 
tence: 

They (the Fulbrights and the Goldbergs) 
are unafraid of any fitting use of American 
firepower; they are afraid only of its feckless 
substitution for American brainpower. 

The article would be a tremendous 
success. The article follows: 

TRE CONTAGION or Hore 
(By Emmet John Hughes) 

As the chorus of voices extolling or excori- 
ating U.S. foreign policy has lately swelled, 
we seek for the sense in the din. The bold- 
est cry has been Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT’S 
lament over U.S, conduct toward the whole 
social revolution in Latin America: “If we 
are automatically to oppose any reform 
movement that Communists adhere to, we 
are likely to end by opposing every re- 
form movement.” In Washington, Senator 
Tuomas J. Dopp did more than snap back 
that such logic betrayed “an indiscriminate 
infatuation with revolution of all kinds“: 
he slashed at all signs of conciliationism in 
U.S. policy, feverishly comparing sale of 
wheat to the Soviets in the 1960's to sale 
of scrap to Japan in the 1930's. In New 
York, however, U.N, Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg has sounded stubbornly concilia- 
tionist in hailing Soviet-American action on 
the Kashmir crisis as “a very dramatic ex- 
ample of cooperation * * without any 
evidence of cold war confrontation.” But 
back from Washington has come the belli- 
cose cry of more than 300 Congressmen in 
support of the preposterous Selden resolu- 
tion—inviting any Western Hemisphere na- 
tion to take any military action against any 
Communist threat. 

There Is something to be learned from this 
babble. For quite independently, both Mr. 
FuLsRICHT and Mr. Goldberg believe they 
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discern three critical facts of world life to 
which many others seem blind. 

1. The central hope and thrust of U.S. 
policy must be to encourage more confident 
relations with Moscow and more responsible 
behavior by Moscow. “Every important U.S. 
posture in the world today,” a U.S. diplomat 
at the U.N. recently confessed, “has come 
to depend on Soviet restraint and reason.” 
To see the force of this truth, one need take 
only a bleak moment to envision the world 
of the last year inflamed by a Soviet policy 
of militant retaliation—pouring massive aid 
into North Vietnam, answering U.S. action 
in the Caribbean with Soviet action in Ber- 
lin, and rivaling Peiping with slogans and 
arms to goad Pakistan toward war. 

2. Within the highest U.S. councils, how- 
ever, this political view of relations with 
world communism suffers almost constant 
challenge from an essentially military view. 
In the lament of one high official often tak- 
ing part in sessions of the National Security 
Council: “Every time a major policy decision 
arises, the soldiers outtalk the diplomats. 
Their targets are precise, their maps beauti- 
ful, their confidence complete. And any 
State Department rebuttal usually flounders 
in mere reticences or mild reservations,” 
And it is a keen knowledge of this fact that 
impels men like FULBRIGHT to warn against 
total faith in military solutions—from the 
Caribbean to southeast Asia. 

3. Just as U.S. diplomacy toward sovereign 
Communist governments has had to heed 
differences among them, so U.S. policy—as 
it contends with upheaval in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America—must learn now to distin- 
guish among revolutionary forces even when 
they may be tinged with Communist in- 
fluence. In the immediate postwar years, 
the tough-minded Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson knew that the United States must 
recognize and defend many à regime un- 
palatably rightist and militarist; and he 
warned U.S. liberals to stop demanding lit- 
mus-paper tests on all allies to assure their 
true-blue devotion to democracy. It took 
many liberals a while to accept such prag- 
matism. And it is now the turn of the con- 
servatives to be tutored in the matching 
truth: if all the world revolutionary forces 
are to be condemned unless their political 
purity is perfect arid proven, all these forces 
finally will be pitted against America. 

DEADLY PLAY 

Precisely because these new truths jar old 
premises, a large band of leaders in both 
Parties stoutly ignores them. This band 
still traffics in the stalest clichés of anti- 
communism. It regards Soviet-American 
relations with more horror than hope. And 
it thus stays a decade behind history in 
apprehending the still perilous balance of 
powers on which rests all chance of peace. 

The Fulbrights and the Goldbergs none- 
theless persist. They are wholly uninterested 
in the empty wordplay about soft and hard 
policies shouted around the Nation; they 
are fiercely concerned about the life-and- 
death play between revolutionary and count- 
errevolutionary forces surging around the 
world, They are unafraid of any fitting use 
of American firepower; they are afraid only 
of its feckless substitution for American 
brainpower. 

And they doubt—above all—that the 
course of world politics can be turned by the 
antiseptic devices of quarantine or embargo 
or repression. For their sense of reality is 
wholly different. Their faith is in what Jef- 
ferson called the disease of liberty. It can 
be spread and caught in improbable places 
and under intractable tyrannies. And it will 
require the most patient physicilans—quite 
unfraid to deal, at times, with queer seeds 
and alien germs—to extend this subtle and 
splendid contagion, 
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Monte Hill Davis Aids South American 
Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr, PURCELL, Mr. Speaker, Dallas 
can well be proud of one of her out- 
standing artists who is now on an ex- 
tensive concert tour in Latin America. 
Miss Monte Hill Davis, well-known con- 
cert pianist, has just completed a coun- 
trywide swing throughout Peru and is 
now in Brazil for nine concerts in its 
major cities. I know that all Texans 
share my pride in Miss Davis’ well-re- 
ceived performance in Peru. It is note- 
worthy that all proceeds from the con- 
certs will go to social and economic de- 
velopment projects underway between 
Texas and Peru, which are joined in a 
partnership program under the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Miss Davis’ tour is another aspect of 
the direct alliance participation under 
the partners program, which provides a 
channel for individuals, groups, and or- 
ganizations to work with the private 
community in areas of Latin America; 
Dallas and Texas salute Miss Monte Hill 
Davis on her achievement and personal 
participation to improve understanding 
between our State and the Republic of 
Peru. An article in the Dallas Morning 
News on Sunday, September 26, written 
by Carlos Conde from Lima, Peru, re- 
flects the fine impression this young 
Texan made in Peru. I place the article 
in the Recorp at this point: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Sept. 26, 1965] 
Monte HII. Davis Ams SOUTH AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE 
(By Carlos Conde) 

Lima, Pervu.—Pianist Monte Hill Davis of 
Dallas opened the Texas Partners of the 
Alliance’s cultural program in Peru recently 
with a series of concerts that were received 
with accolades of “Bravo.” 

Miss Davis, one of Texas’ most acclaimed 
concert pianists and former winner of the 
G. B. Dealey Memorial Award, stirred the 
usually conservative Peruvians to a thunder- 
ous ovation after her opening performance 
in Lima’s “Sala Alazado.” 

She played eight performances throughout 
Peru in 10 days and then left for a series of 
concerts and recitals in Brazil. 

Miss Davis’ debut in South America marked 
another phase in the rapidly developing 
program of the Texas Partners of the Ali- 
ance. The Texans and the Peruvians teamed 
up as People-to-Pepole“ partners in 1964 
under the auspices of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. The Texas Partners are giving 
a personal touch to the U.S. aid program by 
actively participating in Peru's social and 
economic development. 

Until now, most of Texas’ projects have 
been concentrated in such efforts as helping 
provide picks and shovels for roads or chicken 
wire for a jungie tribe. The reception which 
Peruvians gave Miss Davis showed that they 
are just as grateful for an occasional evening 
of Chopin and Bach. 

Miss Davis particularly touched the hearts 
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of the Peruvians in her opening performance 
when she played several selections from the 
music of Rudolph Holzmann, a noted Peru- 
vian composer. It gained her the biggest 
ovation of the night. 

In Arequipa, people stood in the 350-seat 
auditorium of the Peruvian-American Oul- 
tural Institute to hear her play. Most of her 
audience was made up of students who re- 
sponded with lusty yells of “more, more,” 
and Miss Davis played two encores. 

Guido de Rosst, president of the Peruvian 
Institute for the Development of Education, 
which cosponsored her Lima concerts, called 
her performance another magnificent Texas 
triumph, 

“The finest testimonial was in the large 
audiences she drew, because we are nearing 
the end of the concert season in Lima, and 
people usually are not as enthusiastic," De 
Rossi said. “A lot of musicians 
have come at this time and played to only 
10 or 15 people.” 

Miss Davis, who has performed with Dallas 
and Houston symphonies and throughout 
Europe, admitted to being a little nervous as 
to how the rhythm-loving Latins would re- 
ceive her kind of music. 

“I was elated to find how much they ap- 
preciate and understand this kind of music,” 
she said. “I felt as if I was playing to a 
European audience. Latins, however, have a 
response and charm all their own.” 

After Miss Davis’ Lima debut, the Peru- 
vians, young and old, showed another rare 


was wined and dined throughout her 
ere, 
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Flood Precautions 
EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


or 
HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr, CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, parts of 
the First Nebraska District have experi- 
enced extended periods of heavy rains in 
the past weeks. Were it not for precau- 
tions begun years ago, flooding with ac- 
companying loss of life and property 
might well have taken place. Great ef- 
forts were required or. the part of many 
people to take these precautions and an 
editorial in the Falls City Journal should 
Serve as a congratulatory message to. 
those whose dedicated work has obviated 
the dangers from floods that this area of 
the Nation has had reason to fear in the 
past. I include it here as an indication 
of the work that has been done and 
which remains to be done: 

Up at the Dawson Co-op the other day, 
people waiting for the downpour to quit be- 
fore starting home, or using it for an excuse 
not to start, were reminiscing about floods 
on the North Fork of the Nemaha, which 
threads past the south side of Dawson. It 
has been a long time since any really serious 
flooding has occurred on the North Pork at 
Dawson. The last time was in the 1940's, 
someone recalled, when the North Fork got 
into the storage bins along the tracks and 
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stored grain. There's a reason 
why the North Fork hasn't caused any trou- 
ble at Dawson in & long time. And we be- 
lieve the reason is all of the soil and water 
conservation which has been done on the 
Nemaha and its tributaries above that point. 
The field terraces, the innumerable small 
dams, built for stock water, grade stabiliza- 
tion, gully control, or just for fishing, water- 
shed development in the upper reaches, the 
grassed waterways, pasture terraces and land 
returned to native grass, all have contributed 
to holding back the water that might have 
boiled out of the Nemaha at Dawson in recent 
years. The conservation job is not com- 
pleted, not by a long shot. But it is an im- 
portant and beneficial fact in Richardson 
County these days. 


Better Education, Better Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress has given almost unprece- 
dented attention to the task of strength- 
ening and improving education in the 
United States. We have wisely recog- 
nized that education is one of our most 
powerful weapons in the war against 
poverty and have taken far-reaching 
steps to break the cycle of poverty 
through intensive education and train- 
ing programs. 

The Los Angeles Times also has recog- 
nized the part education must play in 
helping the poor share in the abundance 
of American life. The newspaper's views 
on education were very well presented 
in an editorial on September 20, which 
I now bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The editorial follows: 

BETTER EDUCATION, BETTER Pay 

One of the greatest social challenges fac- 
ing the United States now and for some years 
to come is improving the quality of life for 
millions of disadvantaged citizens who, for 
a variety of reasons, do not share in the 
benefits and promises of our society. 

Efforts to help improve the condition of 
the disadvantaged—the poor—are underway 
along a broad front, involving numerous pro- 
grams of government and private action. 

One key point of attack is in the area of 
education. 

Poverty, it is generally recognized, has 
many root and contributing causes, not all of 
which are readily discernible. There is, how- 
ever, clear evidence on one point—the rela- 
tion between education and income levels. 

In general terms, people with little edu- 
cation have lower incomes than their better- 
educated fellow citizens, According to the 
Census Bureau, 61 percent of all poor fam- 
ilies—those with an annual cash income of 
under $3,000—are headed by persons with 
8 years or less of schooling. And 78 percent 
of all poor family heads have less than a high 
school education. 

Lack of education more often than not 
means a lack of marketable skills and, at 
the same time, low productivity. The re- 
sults are apparent: either limited employ- 
ment at low wages, or unemployment 
through lack of demand. In either case, in- 
come falls into the poverty-area category. 

Automation notwithstanding, technologi- 
cal advances have actually increased greatly 
the demand for labor in the United States. 
But the quality of labor sought is now higher 
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than ever before. This is perhaps at the 
heart of the low education, low income prob- 
lem. 

A recent report by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, “Raising Low Incomes 
Through Improved Education,” considers 
this matter. Among the suggestions offered 
by the CED: 

More and better early education, begin- 
ning before kindergarten, for children from 
disadvantaged homes and neighborhoods. 
The federally financed Project Head Start is 
already doing some work in this area but, 
says the CED, “the responsibility for creat- 
ing and carrying out effective programs, and 
much of the financial responsibility, rests 
with the States and localities.” 

Modernized vocational training in the 
schools, in line with existing and foreseen 
occupational requirements. Too much vo- 
cational training today is for jobs that no 
longer exist. 

Stepped-up adult training and retrain- 
ing programs, as well as more programs to 
eliminate adult illiteracy, with support com- 
ing especially at the State and local levels. 

None of this, warns the CED, can be done 
cheaply, nor can it or should it be done by 
government alone. The schools, organized 
labor, business, and private citizens all have 
roles to play in helping to reduce the num- 
ber of people whose income is below aver- 
age. Not only money, but leadership, tal- 
ent and imagination are required. 

The challenge—the necessity—is great 
It requires a great response. 


Does Use of Poverty Funds for Bail Con- 
stitute Misuse of Taxpayers’ Money? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has observed firsthand the waste 
and extravagance in the so-called pov- 
erty program, I had reached the point 
where I thought nothing would surprise 
me. That is, this was my thought until 
I received information that poverty 
funds were being used to supply bail 
money for some of the beatnik type 
youths who run afoul of the law while 
receiving the beneficence of of this pam- 
pering program. Federal funds have 
been used to bail out a Job Corps trainee 
in a dope case and a shooting. 

Now taxpayers might wonder just 
what will come next. The high salaries 
which have been thrown around and the 
partisan politics played by those who 
have dispensed these funds alone should 
have been enough to kill the program 
this year. Instead, a rubberstamp Con- 
gress virtually doubled the appropria- 
tion to just under $2 billion and en- 
couraged more of the same thing. I 
find this very regrettable because the 
man heading the program, Sargent 
Shriver, has impressed me over the past 
4 years as being one of the most com- 
petent and hard-working officials in the 
administration. I have called these 
irregularities to his attention. In the 
past, he has conscientiously given atten- 
tion to constructive criticisms and I hope 
he will make sure that this black mark 
is removed. 

Ernest Gross, antipoverty official, has 
stated that these funds have been used— 
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to quote him—maybe a dozen times—to 
obtain the release from jail of Job Corps 
members arrested on a variety of 
charges. Let us examine just one in- 
stance which occurred on September 13, 
1965. Manuel Martinez, 18, was enrolled 
in a Kentucky Job Corps center and was 
on leave to attend the funeral of his 
mother when Billings, Mont., police 
found him in a local saloon. 

The police say that Martinez whipped 
out a gun when asked to leave and fired 
at Officer Robert Pace. Obviously he 
was just exercising his newly acquired 
rights. The bullet missed, wounding an 
innocent bystander in the leg. Martinez 
was awaiting trial on second-degree as- 
sault charges when the Job Corps came 
to the rescue and posted his $2,500 bond. 

The local police chief, John Bevens, 
was stunned and wondered why the same 
courtesy is not accorded to a member 
of the Armed Forces. In the latter case, 
the soldier would be left to meet the 
civil charges and then face a reprimand, 
possibly a court-martial, by the military 
authorities. Nobody bails out a soldier 
who has been charged with fighting in 
a bar,” the chief said. 


The Job Corps has retained a Billings 
lawyer, Arnold Berger, for Martinez’ de- 
fense. Antipoverty funds will be used 
for an appeal, if necessary. When five 
Job Corps members were arrested in San 
Antonio, Tex., and charged with the 
stickup-shooting of two airmen, anti- 
poverty officials supplied each youth with 
his own lawyer. Who else could get this 
kind of pampering? 

Mr. Speaker, I think the taxpayers 
have cause to wonder about such use of 
their moneys. I think this is wrong from 
a legislative standpoint—we certainly 
did not authorize such a thing. Even 
worse, I think it is wrong from a dis- 
ciplinary standpoint. How can these 
youths learn respect for law and order— 
maybe I am wrong in thinking these are 
still values they should learn—when they 
are pampered by a doting poverty bu- 
reaucracy which lavishes such luxuries 
on them. This is virtually a subsidy for 
wrongdoing and it should be stopped im- 
mediately. Let them face up to their 
responsibilities and learn that they can- 
not have it both ways. Why make them a 
preferred class to our servicemen who 
are being paid less and at the same time 
are taught to act like men. 

I enclose at this point five related news 
items on this fiasco: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Sept. 8, 1965] 
JoB Corrs Baus Our TRAINEE IN DOPE CA 
FEDERAL FUNDS Usep 
(By James W. Sullivan) 

A 16-year-old Job Corps trainee from New 
York City was arrested in New Haven, Conn, 
yesterday for possession of marihuana and 
then bailed out by representatives of the 
center, which is teaching him business edu- 
cation under the Federal antipoverty pro- 
gram. 

Jerome Ziegler, director of the Rodman 
Job Corps Training Center in New Bedford, 
Mass., said the professional bondsman's 
charge for furnishing the $1,000 bail was 
paid by a representative of the Rodman 
center but eventually will bé paid by the 
Federal Government, which underwrites all 
the costs of the training program, 

Mr. Ziegler said he did not know how 
much the bondsman charged, but New Ha- 
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ven Detective Capt. William Holohan sald 
it probably was $50, since New Haven bonds- 
men charge $5 per hundred. 

Captain Holohan said Roy B. Atkins, 16, 
* of 1895 Harrison Avenue, the Bronx, was 
arrested by New Haven Railroad police who 
found him tampering with a hubcap on an 
auto near the railroad. 

At the police station, detectives found 
what appeared to be an enyelope of mari- 
huana in the youth’s pocket, Capt. Holohan 
said, and young Atkins said it was mari- 
huana which he had bought from a boy in 
New York City before leaving the 125th 
Street station on his way to New Bedford. 

Atkins was charged with tampering with 
a motorvehicle and violation of the State 
narcotics act.. A representative of the Rod- 
man center arranged for the bond after his 
case was continued to Friday and took him 
to the center. 

Mr. Ziegler said the youth has been en- 
rolled in a business education course for 
nearly a month and had been home on 3 
Labor Day weekend visit. 

The arrest does not automatically drop 
the boy from the antipoverty program. 

“It depends first of all on what the court 
will do with him,” the director said. 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, Sept. 15, 
1965] 


Jon Corrs Posts BOND FOR BILLINGS YOUTH: 
Faces TRIAL IN BAR SHOOTING 
(By Jeff Gibson) 

A Billings youth awaiting trial on first- and 
second-degree assault charges has been re- 
leased from Yellowstone County jail on $2,500 
bond—posted by the Job Corps. 

The Job Corps also will pay attorney's fees 
for Manuel A. Martinez, 18, who is accused of 


gust 27 in a southside bar. 

But lawyer Arnold Berger, who will repre- 
sent Martinez, said the Job Corps is bearing 
all responsibility for the man while he is free 
and the action will save Yellowstone County 
a few dollars. 

Martinez was on leave from Camp Breck- 
enridge, a Federal Job Corps camp near Mor- 
ganfield, Ky., August 27, to attend his 
mother's funeral in s 

Police say they found him in a bar and 
ordered him to leave. He is charged with 
firing a pistol at Pace, the officer him 
out of the bar. The shot missed Pace but 
wounded Ruth Colden in the leg, say police. 

Berger said attorneys with the Corps at 
Camp Breckenridge told him that Martinez 
will be returned by train to the camp 
Wednesday, and he will be sent back to 
Billings for trial. 

As for his fee, Berger said it will be the 
same as if he had been appointed counsel 
by a Federal court on any similar case—$10 
per hour for case preparation and $15 per 
hour for trial work. 

Berger said his fee for the case probably 
will amount to $200 to $240. 

“If the Job Corps did not pay this nominal 
fee,” Berger said, “the county would have to 
appoint a lawyer and pay him about $250 
under the county’s fee schedule.” 

Berger says he feels fees payment by the 
Corps was partly due to the fact that, unlike 
Montana, some States do not provide county- 
paid lawyers for indigent defendants in State 
felony actions. 

“And these Job Corps kids are indigents 
or they wouldn't be there.” 

“If all States were like Montana, where all 
the defendant has to do is ask for an 
attorney, the Job probably wouldn't 
(pay attorney’s fees), says Berger. 

Berger, saying Job Corps action was a com- 
plete surprise to him, received a money order 
forthe bond. It was wired from Morganfield 
and contained no message. 
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[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, 
Sept. 16, 1965] 
Jos Corps Action COMES UNDER FRE 

County Attorney John Adams charged 
Wednesday bonds posted by the Federal 
Government for Job Corps trainees consti- 
tutes a questionable precedent of granting 
special privilege to a select group. 

Adams was commenting on a $2,500 bond 
posted by the Job Corps for Manuel Martinez, 
18, a trainee charged with first- and second- 
degree assault in district court here, 

“The attorney's fees (which the corps also 
is paying) aren’t at issue,” Adams said. 

STATE WILL APPOINT 


„Montana will appoint a paid lawyer for 
any man charged with a felony,” he said. 

But Adams said the posting of bond for 
any man by the Government, State or Fed- 
eral, was something completely new in his 


recognize n is the Great White 
Father.“ Adams said, “but I didn’t realize 
its responsibilities to its children went this 
far. 
“It’s an extension of a privilege to mem- 
bers of a group which to my knowledge is 
not extended to any other group of people 
under the patronage of Washington,” Adams 
said. 
The county attorney said it made no dif- 
ference to him as prosecutor who posted 
bond, but he said he privately thinks the 
action constitutes a misuse of tax dollars. 


BEVEN AGREES 


Police Chief John Beven feels the same 
way. 

Am stumped,” he said when asked to com- 
ment on the bond. 

“It came as a surprise to me,” said Beven, 
who wondered why the same courtesy isn’t 
accorded a member of the Armed Forces. 

“Nobody bails out a soldier who has been 
charged with fighting in a bar,” the chief 
said. 

District Judge Guy C. Derry declined to 
comment on the action because he felt it 
improper for a judge to do so. But Derry 
did say that he understood the Job Corps 
has asked lawyer Arnold Berger to not only 
defend Martinez, but to appeal if necessary. 


[From the Billings (Mont.) Gazette, Sept. 17, 
1965] 


AN INNOVATION IN PATERNALISM 


When the Federal Government becomes a 
bondsman supplying bail to release a de- 
fendant from jail and to guarantee his ap- 
pearance for trial in a State court, we have 
something of an innovation in the benign 
practices of the Great Father in Washington. 

In this instance it was the Job Corps that 
put up bond for a Billings youth who was 
detained in connection with a shooting in 
a south side bar. The theory behind the 
posting of bond apparently Is that the youth 
was a ward of the Federal Government by 
reason of his being in the Job Corps. 

‘This opens an interesting new area of dis- 
crimination wherein the Great Society does 
for participants in a welfare program a favor 
that’s unavailable to other young Americans 
outside the Job Corps. It’s one more sour 
note in Youth Opportunity, which blossomed 
under the warmth of compassion and ideal- 
ism only to be mismanaged and used by 
Democratic politicians to do favors for young 
friends by finding them summer jobs in the 


post offices. 


Raptio StaTION KBMY News Story 

KBM learned today that the Federal Job 
Corps antipoverty program posted a $2,500 
freedom bond for one of its Corps members. 

Twenty-one-year-old Manuel Martinez of 
21 South 26th Street has pleaded innocent to 
shooting a Billings police officer, Robert 
Pace, in a south Billings bar 2 weeks ago. A 
woman bystander was wounded in the leg 
during the fray. A Western Union draft was 
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delivered yesterday to Martinez’ Billings 
lawyer, Arnold Berger. 

The draft was in Yellowstone 
District Court, and Martinez was released 
today. A jaller quoted Martinez as asking 
Berger: “Who posted my bond?” Berger 
told KBMY that Martinez will leave Billings 
by train tomorrow for the Job Corp’s Camp 
Breckinridge, near Morganfield, Ky. He will 
remain there until his trial, said Berger, then 
the Job Corps will return him. 

Besides paying Martinez’ transportation, 
the Job Corps will also pay Berger's fees at 
the rate of $10 an hour for pretrial research, 
and $15 an hour for court room activity. 
Berger estimates his fee at 6240. 

The Billings attorney said final arrange- 
ment for bond was made through a Job Corps 
legal adviser named Will Tom Waphen, 
apparently from Kentucky. Berger doesn't 
know who authorized the bond draft. When 
it came, Berger recetved a call from another 
Job Corps attorney named Alexander Adams, 
apparently the Kentucky camp's legal 
adviser. 

Berger said the Job Corps has put up $2,500 
to insure Martinez will return for trial. He 
said it's not a risk. 

Martinez entered the Job Corps on June 
28, after being screened by the Billings 
Youth Opportunities Center. Center direc- 
tor, Robert Furman, said corpsmen, once 
assigned, are no longer the responsibility of 
the Billings office. He was not aware the 
Job Corps would post bail bond for corpsmen, 
Clarence Nybo, economic opportunity pro- 
gram director for eastern Montana, sald he 
didn't know anything about Martinez’ bond. 
But Nybo said he read in newspapers that 
the Job Corps has done this in the past. 
Billings’ assistant police chief, Edward 
Martin, said he was stunned to learn of the 
information. Martin wonders why the Job 
Corpsmen are given fringe benefits denied to 
soldiers fighting in Vietnam. 


A Temperate Man Loses His Temper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, Hous- 
ton Waring, editor of the Littleton, Colo., 
Independent, is a calm and reflective 
man, not given to displays of anger. But 
Mr. Waring's patience has been sorely 
tried by what seems to me to be inex- 
cusable harassments of bureaucracy. 

Mr. Waring is not the type to rant 
against Government. His newspapers 
reflect his own wise and throughtful per- 
sonality. It therefore is noteworthy when 
he is moved to remonstrate in print 
against the treatment to which he has 
been subjected. 

We in the Congress are held responsi- 
ble for the policies of Government agen- 
cies and the actions of Government em- 
ployees. I therefore think the Members 
of the Congress would be interested in 
Mr. Waring’s bill of particulars. 


T include in the Record the following 
editorial from the Littleton Independent 
of September 24, 1965: 

THE OverrecuLaten STATE 

This shot is fired in anger. 


Congress, eager to please a dozen big un- 
ion leaders since 1939 has made it almost im- 
2 ble for little businessmen to obey the 

W. 


There are 4 million entreprenuers in Amer- 
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ica and 3,900,000 of these employ only from 
1 to 80 persons. 

‘These small businessmen are the backbone 
of their communities. They are the stable 
element in a mobile society, and they are 
proud to proyide jobs for families in their 
neighborhoods. 

They collect taxes for the Federal Govern- 
ment, for the State government, and for the 
city government. They sit up nights pre- 
paring figures for Government forms. Many 
can't get this done at nights, and they come 
back to the office on Saturdays and Sundays. 

They pay out money for an accountant to 
calculate some of the monthly reports, but 
they are unable to pay a labor lawyer $20 an 
hour to be at their elbows day after day. 

Every now and then one of them comes to 
this newspaper. “I am closing up my busi- 
ness and taking a civil service job or one with 
& big corporation,” they say in substance. 
“I just can't keep up with all the laws.” 

One Main Street businessman had to sur- 
render his records. The Government agent 
kept them for 6 months. The merchant wor- 
ried. He thought about Disraeli who said, 
“A man can stand only so much uncer- 
tainty.” 

After his term in purgatory was up, the 
agent returned the records. He gave the 
merchant a clean bill of health. 

Another businessman not far from Main 
Street also had a visitor. The agent asked for 
a desk and stayed 13 months. Morale in that 
Office went down. At the end of the period, 
the agent again gave a good report. 

‘Those two cases involved income taxes and 
excise collections. 

It is harder to comply in other fields, such 
as public health requirements or on labor 
clauses. Until a few years ago, Littleton’s 
chief income was derived from small dairies. 
Then the State government passed laws that 
drove every one of them out of business. 
Now we come close to having milk trusts. 

This newspaper has had trouble with the 
Department of Labor for 2 months. When 
the agent arrived to swoop up our records, 
we had confidence that we were complying 
with the minimum wage and overtime laws. 

But we didn’t know what the bureaucrats 
in Washington have done. 

We were assessed a penalty for our sins. We 
can pay off this penaity from the profits of 
73,000 extra newspaper sales (in a town of 
4,900 homes). 

What was our mistake? 

We made two. The first was in looking 
upon our staff as members of the family. 
Some years ago we decided to give about 
one-third of the monthly profits to the em- 
ployees. The Department of Labor says you 
can't use this as an incentive. Washington 
has its own formula. 

For example, employee A, with 20 years of 
experience, draws $110 a week as a super- 
visor. Employee B, with 2 years of experi- 
ence, gets $90, If business thrives and both 
men work Saturday, Mr. A gets $110 for the 
week as usual and B gets $117. 

All of this makes a bigger profit, and 
when profit-sharing times comes around, it 
would seem logical to pay Mr. A 110 units of 
profit to B's 90. 

The bureaucrats in Washington don't let 
you do that. You must pay A 110 units of 
profit and B (the beginner) must get 117 
units. 

For violating this regulation from Wash- 
ington, we were heavily penalized. 

Our second violation concerned monthly 
wage earners. 

Reporters must necessarily keep odd hours. 
We explain the assignments to them when 
they are employed, The Department of 
Labor won't stand for this. 

It will allow a newspaper to hire a re- 
porter for $1.25 an hour. If that reporter 
works 42 hours a week, he is to get $3.75 for 
the extra 2 hours—making his pay $53.75 
for the week. 

It is legal to say, “Joe, we want you to 
go to one meeting a week and work 2 hours 
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at it, above your regular 8-to-5 job. For 
this you will get $90 a week.” 

Joe likes that arrangement, but Washing- 
ton won't stand for it. 

The employer and the employee must both 
keep timecards. They must become book- 
keepers instead of newapapermen. The De- 
partment of Labor has given us nine paper- 
back books filled with regulations. They 
must be studied. 

We have asked the Denver office what some 
of the regulations mean, and we often get 
evasive answers. One agent told a super- 
visor that he can’t spend more than 20 per- 


cent of his time on the phone or reading 


proof. 

The fact is that the Department of Labor 
can smd 10 men to examine our records and 
they would come up with 10 different reports 
and 10 different dollar penalties. It’s that 
complicated. 

While we were being examined, two retall 
stores also came under the gun. The Con- 
stitution permits Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce and at present the Depart- 
ment of Labor is only bothering big and 
medium-size stores, but the agent told us 
that the little stores will come under the 
law soon. 

Retailers don't consider themselves in in- 
terstate commerce. But they'll learn. May- 
be they deal with a wholesaler in Denver 
who buy brassieres in Cincinnati. 

This newspaper is primarily local in news 
and local in circulation. But if a woman 
asks us to send a paper containing her 
daughter’s wedding to Boise, that makes us 
interstate commerce. 

Our paper sells for 7 cents. If we have 
to mail it, the price is 10 cents. For this 
extra 3 cents we get a piece of wrapping pa- 
per and a pot of paste. We write the ad- 
dress down Just as the fond mother asked 
us to do. We go to our rubber stamp col- 
lection and find the proper stamp to comply 
with regulations. And we run over to the 
post office. 

That isn’t all, The bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington require that we make a record of this 
transaction. We must state how much each 
sheet of the newspaper weighs, to 6 deci- 
mal points. We must state what percentage 
of advertising the paper contains and sub- 
mit a marked copy of each inch of paper to 
the post office. We must look up the mileage 
(907) between Littleton and Boise so that 
the Government may be informed of the dis- 
tance we sent the wedding story. 

Washington has decreed that we cannot 
let our newsboys have their newspaper bags 
at less than cost. Violation of this section 
can get a newspaper in bad trouble, 

Regulations take the time of America’s 
8,500 newspaper editors who should be de- 
voting their energies to community projects 
and national problems. The smaller papers 
are still beyond the clutches of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but the Department almost 
got Congress’ permission to grab them last 
month. 

The whole emphasis at the Department of 
Labor is on equality instead of excellence. 
This is the fashion of the times, an idea that 
may mean the death of America. 

Equal opportunity is one thing, but it 
should not breed laws that curb the superior 
individual. 

Australia is worse off than we are. It tells 
a newspaperman what training he must have 
before he sits down to a typewriter, and the 
government tells the editor what the man's 
pay should be (equality rather than excel- 
lence). Australia tells the farmer what he 
must pay the hired man. Our Congress has 
heard of this regulation, and it plans to 
bring 1.3 million farmhands under the law. 

Many other nations of Western culture 
have similar redtape regulations, and not 
a one of them matches our production record 
or the living standard of the American work- 
er. But just give the Department of Labor 
a little more leash. 
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What are the social consequences of the 
overregulated state? 

Such harassment means the slow demise 
of the small businessman. Most of these 
entrepreneurs struggle with their own affairs 
because they enjoy that freedom of decision 
which is their heritage. They like the chal- 
lenge of invention and innovating. They 
must not be beaten into submission. They 
must be allowed to give jobs to 15 or 20 
million Americans, some of them old, sickly, 


or with IQ's below 90. 


Washington and Denver have to do some 
regulating. Otherwise the American people 
would be crushed by big business and big 
labor. But the lawmakers must put restric- 
tions on the zealots in the various bureaus— 
men who think they alone can create the 
good society. 

Uncle Sam regards anyone with fewer than 
500 employees as small business. He should 
release small business from onerous regula- 
tions that tend to discourage solid, enter- 
prising citizens. 

If he would but keep his hands off those 
with 80 or fewer employees, he would give 
breathing time to 97 percent of the business 
firms. These firms do less than 20 percent 
of the Nation's business and would hardly 
upset any Government standards. 

Their continued existence is essential to 
democratic life in 12,000 American com- 
munities. 


Coin Hoarding Is Losing Popularity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, IR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the national coin shortage, which has 
reached serious proportions in some 
areas, has been attributed in large part 
to coin hoarders and speculators. In 
my own State of Idaho, bankers and 
merchants have complained for some 
time that the coin shortage has made it 
difficult to transact business. Hoarding 
has continued despite warnings that it 
is a profitless practice. An article in 
Forbes magazine this week sets forth 
evidence that our coins are now flowing 
out of the vaults and into the stream of 
commerce. I certainly hope this is true, 
and I commend the article to my col- 
leagues: 

THE Great Corn MADNESS: It's MOSTLY Over . 
Now, sur It Has Lervr BEHIND Many 
FLATTENED PocKETBOOKS 
“We've just come through something like 

1929 in the stock market,” says J. Oliver 

Amos, the Sidney, Ohio publisher of the coin 

collector’s weekly bible, Coin World. 

The return of sanity to the coin world 
marks the end of a delusion that ranks, in its 
way, with the 17th century Dutch tulip craze. 
The early 1960's saw a rage in collecting in 
which people were persuaded that all mod- 
ern coins would become scarce. Rolls of 
coins which were not at all rare rose as 
much as 100 percent in price in a day, 
(Forbes, Dec, 15, 1963, p. 28). - 

THE EASY WAY 

Advertisements by get-rich-quick coin 
dealers used stock-market jargon. Some 
bucket shop coin dealers were sharp operators 
who sheared the sheep and then got out 
fast. But, surprisingly, most of the specu- 
lators—as opposed to the long-established 
coin dealers—were otherwise sane men who 
were blinded by the vision of making a for- 
tune the easy way. In Houston, a group of 
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doctors put up about $200,000 to finance a 
wire service that would give hour-by-hour 
coin prices to some 200 dealers; in Detroit 
‘was another service, also with 200 customers. 
In Ohio, Democratic ex-Gov. Michael DiSalle 
became chairman of the Paramount Interna- 
tional Coin Co., which sold $1 million in 
stock in June of 1964. 

With some 10 million Americans involved 
in hoarding at the height of the fever, banks 
and businesses began to run out of coins. 
Over 272 million silver dollars, 200 million 
Kennedy half dollars, and billions of other 
coins simply disappeared from circulation. 
The Federal Government stepped into the 
act by cracking down on bank loans that 
used coins as collateral, keeping the date 1964 
on coins made in 1965 and stopping the sale 
of proof and mint sets of U.S. coins. But 
still the hoarding and trading went on, and 
the prices went up, up, up. A roll of 50 
dimes dated 1949 and minted in San Fran- 
cisco sold for $700. 

The crash came last March. 

“Suddenly there were all sellers and no 
buyers,” says Jack Friedberg, president of 
Capital Coins. 

Rare-coin specialist Benjamin Stack, of 
Stacks Coin, who predicted the great coin 
crash, has little sympathy for any of his 
fellow dealers who are in trouble. “They 
cut their own throats and now they're wal- 
lowing in their own blood,” he says. Some 
15 percent of all coin dealers have gone out of 
business, and I predict we'll lose another 
15 percent by the end of the year." 

There were some weird twists. In Arkan- 
sas, there was Roger Luker, president of 
Mercury Life & Accident, a North Little Rock 
company that was the Nation’s only insur- 
ance firm to speculate in coins. He was 
lucky. He unloaded about $35,000 in modern 
coins 2 months before the crash. But an 
insurance company speculating in coins? 

At August's coin show in Houston, a specu- 
Jator was boasting that he had dumped 
$200,000 worth of modern coins before the 
crash. “I could buy them today for 650,000.“ 
he said. 

Many regular dealers are in trouble today 
because they are under-capitalized. Others 
cannot pay for coins they have already sold 
on consignment because they invested the 
money in the sacks of modern coins that 
dropped so drastically. “Some dealers are 
bitter and feel taken,“ says one midwestern 
numismatist. They're holding coins that 
no one wants.” 

In Detroit, the U.S. Coin Exchange, which 
operated a price wire service to coin dealers, 
bought up the rights to the few clients left 
on the wire service that had been estab- 
lished by the doctors in Houston. But where 
the two services once had 400 clients, the 
survivor has only 135. The doctors are try- 
ing to recoup in real estate. 

“Prices don't jump the way they used to 
now that the fast-money boys are gone,” 
says James D. Martin, manager of the U.S. 
Coin Exchange. “We survived the crash 
because we also deal in rare coins.” 

Manager Henry G. Spangenberger, of Mike 
DiSalle’s Paramount International, said that 
the company had “weathered the storm,” 
though it ended its first fiscal year last June 
30 with a loss. We do have coins in our 
inventory that are not presently salable,” 
he admits. What really hurt Paramount was 
that the crash also toppled the prices of 
world proof sets. For example, the 1964 
South African proof set dropped from $50 
to $22. 

A HOBBY AGAIN 


There's still action in the coin market, of 
course, and some dollar-poor foreign govern- 


Persian Gulf State of Sharjah just issued its 
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first silver coin—minted in France—bearing 
an image of John F. Kennedy. 

Today, coin collecting has become a hobby 
again. But the madness has left a perma- 
nent gap in coinage: There will never be a 
U.S. cent dated 1965. 


Report on Conditions at Walter Reed 
Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, immedi- 
ately upon noting a recent Pearson- 
Anderson column criticizing conditions 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital, I re- 
quested an investigation by members of 
the Appropriations Committee staff. A 
report from Gen. James T. McGibony, 
Acting Surgeon General, to Mr. Frank 
Sanders, of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee staff, is attached for the considera- 
tion of the House: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C., September 29, 1965. 
Mr. FRANK SANDERS, 

Sta] Member, House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Rayburn Building. Washington, 
DC. 

Dran Mr. SANDERS: The Director of Army 
Budget has requested that I reply direct to 
your telephone request of September 27 for 
the Department of Army comments on the 
allegations against Walter Reed General 
Hospital as they appeared in Jack Anderson's 
column, “The Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
of September 22, 1965, in the Washington 
Post. 

The following findings extracted from a re- 
port of investigation conducted immediately 
following Mr. Anderson's allegations clearly 
indicate the actual conditions existing at 
Walter Reed: 

From the type of patients referred to in 
the article it can be assumed that the wards 
alluded to by Mr. Anderson were ward 35, 
an enlisted orthopedic ward (including am- 
putees), and ward 33, a thoracic-cardiac 
surgery ward. 

Ward 35 is a standard 45-bed ward and 
consists of a 28-bed main area meas 
116 by 24 feet, a completely enclosed 15-bed 
porch measuring 116 by 11.6 feet, and 2 
(1-bed) intensive treatment rooms. Of 
the 45 patients currently on the ward, only 
8 are battle casualties from the Republic of 
Vietnam. On this ward, only 2 of a total of 
21 amputees are battle casualties from the 
Republic of Vietnam. The ward has one 
shower, one bathtub, and five wash basins. 
Since only one-third of the patients are am- 
bulatory, these facilities are adequate. The 
bathroom is cleaned at least twice daily and 
more often if required. Soiled hospital 
clothing is collected in conveniently located 
hampers and is removed from the ward daily. 
This ward, like all wards, receives its air 
conditioning directly from a modern, highly 
efficient, central plant. The allegation that 
a corpsman was sleeping on duty or that any 
patient was unable to obtain assistance can- 
mot be substantiated. Furthermore, any 
patient can contact the nurse through a bed- 
side el call . The night staf- 
ing of this ward is consistent with accepted 
military and civilian nursing standards. - 

It can also be assumed that the ward re- 
ferred to as “officers quarters” is in reality 
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Ward 33, located 2 floors below Ward 35. 
This is a highly specialized treatment fa- 
cility for lung and heart surgery cases, both 
male and female. The nature of the care 
provided requires that the ward be cubi- 
calized, and that the temperature be kept 
several degrees cooler than other areas. 
There are now eight dependents, four en- 
listed men and one officer patient on this 
ward. 


The interior areas of the hospital are 
scheduled for painting every 3 years. Ward 
35 was painted in 1962 and is scheduled for 
repainting during the next 9 months. Ex- 
terior areas are currently being painted, and 
may be repainted every 5 years. However, a 
few of these have not been painted for 15 
years because it has not been deemed 
necessary, 

To further refute Mr. Anderson's state- 
ment: the front steps of the hospital are 
made of granite, not marble; the lobby is 
finished in a conservative buf, not dazzling 
white; and a hospital always suggests itself 
by the inevitable odor of antiseptics, alcohol 
and ether. Walter Reed General Hospital is 
no exception to the rule. The exposed pipes 
in some of the basement corridors are part 
of the air-conditioning system and are at 
least 7 feet, 6 inches above the floor level. 

The battle casuaities from the Republic 
of Vietnam, like all patients entering Army 
medical facilities, expect and receive the very 
best care and treatment regardless of rank 
or station. Their satisfaction with this 
service is evidenced by the many expressions 
of gratitude received from patients and their 
families. Walter Reed General Hospital has 
attained its prominent position in the world 
by the dedication of highly trained medical 
personnel embracing the complete spectrum 
of health sciences. You may conclude most 
assuredly, that its present superb standards 
will be maintained. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciuted 
and I trust that this information will assist 
you. 

Sincerely yours, : 
James T. Memo v. 
Brigadier General, MC, the Acting 
Surgeon General. 


Troublemakers at Work as Fall Semester 
Starts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that decent Americans every- 
where including all but a minute frac- 
tion of the students at the University of 
California, were appalled at the actions 
of left-wing agitators on the Berkeley 
campus list spring. 

Those troublemakers apparently are 
again hard at work as the fall semester 
starts, and there is evidence that other 
agitators are at work on other campuses 
across the country. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that, should this agitation grow 
to any extent, it will pose a serious threat 
to the efficacy of our universities and our 
entire system of higher learning. 

The situation on the Berkeley campus 
is shockingly described by Columnists 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, writ- 
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ing the Washington Post of September 
30. ‘Their article follows: 
THE AGONY or BERKELEY 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

BERKELEY, CALA. - Almost every noon at 
sunbaked Sproul Plaza in the heart of the 
campus here, a leftist agitator harangues 
students with angry denunciations of 
President Johnson, the university adminis- 
tration, and the faculty. 

What makes this so remarkable is that 
such oratory is fully sanctioned by the Uni- 
versity of California, which even supplies the 
loudspeaker equipment. It is as though a 
government were supplying bullets to the 
revolution, 

This typifies the mood of nightmarish 
carnival prevalling on the Berkeley campus 
as the fall term begins. Although the new 
administration here has staved off a recur- 
rence of last term's violent student riots, 
peace has been bought by giving the student 
radicals what they want. 

The implications are far reaching. The 
Republicans have a read issue in their 
campaign for Governor next year, Because 
of Berkeley's national eminence, the radicals’ 
success may be attempted on other 
campuses—raising the danger that the 
American university, traditionally nonpoliti- 
cal, may become a haven for political 
agitators. 

“We were able to withstand 1 year of 
this,” one worried liberal professor told us. 
“No university can go through another year 
of this agitation and survive.” 

To understand what is happening at 
Berkeley, it is essential to demolish the 
widely propagated myth of a spontaneous 
student revolt at Berkeley mass 
education and the d university. 

In fact, the student movement is the 
product of 300 student leftists (including 
some 30 nonstudents maintaining only the 
most tenuous connection with the univer- 
sity). But because they can rub the admin- 
istration’s nose in the dirt and get away with 
it, the radicals get tacit support from a 
majority of the 27,000 students here, 

This radical hard core controls a network 
of student organizations concerned with both 
campus affairs and foreign affairs (with a 
tendency to follow the Chinese Communist 
line in foreign affairs). 

The tone is set on Sproul Plaza with 
posters that picture the President of the 
United States over the caption “Lyndon 
Johnson: Wanted for Murder in Vietnam,” 
and petitions circulated among students 
pledging them to defy the draft. 

Any faculty member bold enough to fight 
this risks harassment. When Liberal pro- 
fessors recently criticized the intemperate 
stand of one student organization protest- 
ing the vietnam war, they were promptly 
reviled at the daily noontime harangue. 

Professors who had hoped the new admin- 
istration would crack down this fall have 
been disappointed. ' 

John Searle, a philosophy professor who 
loudly encouraged the student radicals last 
spring, was named liaison officer to the stu- 
dent groups. Moreover, Searle promulgated 
a new set of rules that includes a loose defini- 
tion of “student.” This definition permits 
a nonstudent agitator to get a part-time job 
as a university typist or librarian and still be 
classified as a student eligible for office in 
student groups. 

More ominous, however, are portents that 
the agitators are encroaching on academic 
freedoms. Under the intense pressure from 
radical professors and students, the univer- 
sity has instituted a 2-year course in social 
conflicts (though the plan was voted down 
by the academic senate). Its critics on the 
faculty describe it as academically upsound 
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and nothing more than a course for social 
revolution. 

It should be added that the new admin- 
istration does have a general strategy of 
whittling down student radicals with sklami 
tactics. But the first slice of salami has not 
yet been cut. Before it ts, the taxpayers of 
California will probably demand that sterner 
discipline be imposed. 

However, time is running out. Distin- 
guished professors are considering leaving 
here if the situation does not change soon. 
Simultaneously, professors at other schools 
who view the university primarily as an in- 
strument of social revolution are attracted 
here as a bee Is to honey, 

If this informal faculty transfer assumes 
mass proportions, the cost to one of Amer- 
ica’s great universities of its student move- 
ment will be high indeed. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the report by 
Evans and Novak that the University of 
California has instituted a 2-year course 
in social conflicts, perhaps the facetious 
suggested curriculum for the university, 
which is currently being privately cir- 
culated on Capitol Hill, is not so facetious 
after all. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that this looney 
takeover will be stopped in its tracks 
and that the suggested curriculum, which 
follows, will be, as intended, merely as a 
satire on the Berkeley situation: 
Suggested curriculum for those entering 

University of California at Berkeley 


FRESHMAN 
First semester Hours 
1. Riot 101 
2. Insurrection 121—— 3 
3. Russian 102———- 2 3 
4. Lab. rlot techniques....------- * 
5. Political sclen ce 3 
Total „4„%, 138% 
= 
Second semester: 
1. Dirty books 101......-----~---- 3 
2. Russian 103. 3 
3. Insurrection 122 3 
4. Lab—mob rule * 
5. Arson techniques 3 
Total os anne aan sepia pae 12% 
SOPHOMORE 
First semester; 
1. Personal hygiene (optional) (in 
minutes) --.--. „%„ 2 
2. Draft dodging (in hours)--------- 4 
8. Troop train delaying (in hours)... 3 
4. Lab. (draft card burning, train 
track lying) (in hours) 1 
5. English composition 110A (picket 
signs) (in hours) 3 
Total 12 hrs., 2 min. 
Second semester: 
1. Democracy (in minutes) ~-------__ 2 
2. Communism (in hours) 5 
3. Civil disobedience (in hours) 3 


4. CD. lab. (sitting. lying, and sleep- 
ing-in) (in hours) 
5. Composition (4-letter words) (in 


hours) --------~.----+------------ 3 
Total. 12 brs., 2 min. 
JUNIOR 
First semester: 
1. Introduction to free love 5 
2. Police car sit-in 331 ~-----.----. 
8. Car burning lab 
4. Beard growing (optional)-....... 4 
5. “Pad” fabrication 300——— 
Total soninn 13% 
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Suggested curriculum for those entering 
University of California at Berkeley Con. 


Second semester: Hours 
1. Sandal mending 302 (in hours) 4 
2. Sweatshirt washing (in minutes) 1 
3. Barber school (optional) (in min- 

MACEG oars ois — 1 
4. Public speaking (in hours) 3 
5. Public speaking lab (yelling and 
shouting) (in hours) 5 
TO bien EE 5: 12 hrs., 2 min. 
SENIOR 

First semester: 

1. Job Corps prep. 41 6 
2. Seminar (job training for riots)... 6 
—— A EE SP a ae 12 


Second semester: 
1. Seminar on peaceful demonstration 
(includes 1 hour on care and han- 


dling of deadly weapons) 6 
2. Seminar on disrespect for law and 

ce Ain ee ERNE EAT PIN my a E 6 

BO Ne PTR NSE a 12 


POST-GRADUATE STUDY 


1. Rules and regulations for understanding 
welfare and unemployment collection. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 2 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bills on automotive products agreement between U.S. and Can- 
ada and aid for education in health professions. 
House passed modified Federal employees pay raise bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 24632-24678 
Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2577-2584; and S.J. Res. 114. 


Page 24642 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 10238, to provide labor standards for certain per- 
sons employed by Federal contractors to furnish services 
to Federal agencies, with amendment (S. Rept. 798) ; 

H. R. 724, authorizing transfer to the custody of the 
Attorney General of certain prisoners of the Canal Zone 
who are U.S. citizens (S. Rept. 799) ; 

H.R. 3045, authorizing military personnel who have 
served in Vietnam since 1961 to accept decorations from 
the Government of Vietnam or its allies (S. Rept. 800) ; 

H.R. 5665, authorizing advance of funds to disbursing 
officers for members of armed forces of friendly foreign 
nations (S. Rept. 801) ; 2 

H. R. 7329, to convey to the city of San Diego certain 
lands owned by the Navy (S. Rept. 802) ; 

H.R. 9047, authorizing the release of zinc from either 
the national stockpile or the supplemental stockpile, 
with amendment (S. Rept. 803) ; 

H.R. 9975, authorizing shipment of vehicles owned 
by deceased or missing military personnel (S. Rept. 
RR. 10234, eliminating requirements for reimburse- 
ment among military departments for medical care fur- 
nished a member of another department (S. Rept. 805) ; 

H.R. 8310, proposed Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1965, with amendment and with addi- 
tional views (S. Rept. 806) ; 

H.R. 7484, to provide rank of lieutenant general or 
vice admiral for military officers serving as Surgeons 
General, with amendments (S. Rept. 807); and 

H.R: 1805, to provide authority for promotion of be- 
low-the-zone Naval Reserve captains to the grade of rear 
admiral, with amendment (S. Rept. 808). 

Pages 24632-24633 


Bill Referred: One House-passed bill was referred to 
Committee on Armed Services. Pages 24623-24624 


D978 


President’s Communication—Historical Site: Com- 
munication from President transmitting draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for administration and de- 
velopment of Pennsylvania Avenue as a national 
historical site, was received, and referred to Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. Page 24632 


Immigration: H.R. 2580, proposing various amend- 
ments to the immigration and nationality laws, was 
cleared for President's signature when Senate adopted 
conference report thereon. Pages 24703-24705 


Marquette Tercentenary: Vice President appointed 

Senators Hart, Douglas, Mundt, and Miller to be mem- 

bers of the Father Marquette Tercentenary Commission. 

Page 24723 

Calendar Call: On call of calendar Senate passed the 

following seven bills affecting the District of Columbia: 
With amendment to be sent back to House: 

H.R. 1778, relating to the payment of taxes as a result 
of removal of condemned buildings within the D. C.; 

H.R. 3314, requiring premarital examinations in the 
H.R. 5597, relieving physicians of liability for medical 
treatment at the scene of an accident in the D. C.; 

H.R. 9985, providing for mandatory reporting by 
physicians and D.C. institutions of injuries caused by 
firearms; and 

H.R. 10304, providing for mandatory reporting by 
physicians and institutions in the D.C. of physical abuse 
of children. 

Without amendment and cleared for House: 

S. 1314, authorizing D.C. Commissioners to close 
streets or alleys without complying with certain notice 
requirements. 

With amendment and cleared for House: 

S. 1719, to authorize overtime pay for Metropolitan 

Police, D.C. Fire Department, U.S. Park Police, and 


White House Police. Poges 24624-24632 
Automotive Products: By 54 yeas to 18 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled), Senate passed with amendments 


H.R. 9042, proposed Automotive Products Trade Act of 
1965, rejecting by 32 yeas to 43 nays Gore motion to 


Remarks by Mr. Feighan During Consider- 
ation of Conference Report on Immi- 
gration 


SPEECH 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FeicHan). 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
conference report is truly and genuinely 
bipartisan. In all respects it serves the 
best national interest. Its bipartisan- 
ship is reflected in the unanimity by 
which its basic provisions passed the 
House Subcommittee on Immigration 
and the strong vote of confidence given 
to it by the full Judiciary Committee. 

When this subcommittee bill was be- 
fore the full committee not one single 
syllable was changed, and I want to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] who 
graciously accepted the new immigration 
bill. 

The Senate abandoned consideration 
of any pending Senate bill and consid- 
ered solely and adopted the House sub- 
committee bill with only one major 
change, namely, placing a ceiling of 120,- 
000 on immigration from independent 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. It 
added also other minor provisions which 
were resolved in conference. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Moore] has stated 
that the conference changed the com- 
position of the select Commission to 
study immigration from the Western 
Hemisphere, Under this conference re- 
port, the Commission will consist of five 
Members of the House, five Members of 
the Senate, and five members appointed 
by the President. This change clearly 
recognizes the primary duty and respon- 
sibility of the Congress to regulate immi- 
gration into the United States. That 
congressional responsibility has been 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in the 
interstate and foreign commerce decision 
and which has been reaffirmed many 
times since, I want to commend the 
Senate conferees for their acceptance of 
this change which removes any doubts 
that responsibility for regulating immi- 
gration into the United States rests with 
the Congress. That fact is restated in 
the conference report. The responsi- 
bility remains in the Congress where it 
properly belongs. 

I would like to pay tribute also to the 
Members of the House subcommittee for 
the arduous work they have performed. 


Appendix 


I would just like to read a pertinent 
sentence from the Senate report: 

We owe a great debt to the House Immi- 
gration Subcommittee and its staff for the 
creation of this system. 


I pay special tribute to the very able 
and distinguished ranking Republican 
Member of the House subcommittee, the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Moore] for the steady and sturdy role 
that he played in the long and hard 
struggle to produce this immigration bill. 
The distinguished Member from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CHELF] gave our work the full 
benefit of his wisdom gained by 18 years 
experience as a member of our subcom- 
mittee. It has been my pleasure to sit 
next to him in committee meetings for 
all those years and I take this oppor- 
tunity to thank him for his great service 
in guiding some of our most difficult de- 
liberations to a happy conclusion. I 
feel the House can take justifiable 
pride in this bill because its genesis was 
in the House Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Nationality. One can sup- 
port this bill on the basis of sound logic 
and reason, devoid of any emotion. 

I urge all Members to support this con- 
ference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

(Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Our American Merchant Marine—The 
Fourth Arm of Our Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965, the 
Washington Propeller Club was privi- 
leged to hear from the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, L. Eldon 
James, who delivered an address on 
the subject of the American merchant 
marine. 

I recommend it very highly. It is an 
intelligent address on some of the prob- 
lems confronting the merchant marine 
and the real necessity to keep what we 
would like to call an adequate American 
merchant marine available, not only for 
commercial purposes but also for pur- 
poses of national defense. 

Mr. James points out that the mer- 
chant marine is, literally, the fourth arm 
of defense in this country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


r 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An ADDRESS BY L. ELDON JAMES, NATIONAL 

COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 

THE PROPELLER CLUB, 


Summer 1965—in the annals of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine—must go down as a 
summer to remember. It represents a turn- 
ing point. The public has become aware 
that our merchant marine—as the fourth 
arm of our defense—has become and must 
continue to be our country’s man for all 
seasons—in peace, in war, and during those 
grey seasons in between. This was the sum- 
mer of public awareness that the United 
States has need of a merchant marine every 
day of every year, in peace as well as in war 
of sudden public understanding of how 
much we rely on that merchant marine— 
of sudden public interest in whether or not 
we have enough merchant ships to deliver 
safely and quickly the men and material 
necessary to fulfill our defense commit- 
ments. 

Make no mistake about it: There is a 
strong tide of public support running today 
for American shipping, 8 than at any 
time since the days of World War II. Two 
unrelated things that were thrust upon us 
together seemed to mobilize public opinion 
overnight behind the concept of a strong 
merchant marine. They were: First, Viet- 
nam and our increased commitment to that 
cause; and, second, the unfortunate tieup of 
Atlantic and gulf coast shipping. 

Across the land, the events of the sum- 
mer of 1965 have created great concern in 
the minds of the American people, concern 
about preparedness. The organs of opinion 
focused as never before on the complex prob- 
lems of the companies that own the vessels, 
on the men who operate the ships, and on a 
Government looking to its shipping industry 
to function on a peacetime and a wartime 
footing at the same time. 

This past summer ships were needed to 
baul military equipment for the war in Viet- 
nam. At the same time, shipping was re- 
quired to carry civilian goods across the 
seas; to carry American exports so vital in our 
drive to bring dollars back home and stop 
the fow of gold from our shores, Where 
there was once silent indifference, we now 
hear people talk about the need for modern 
ships—ships of our own ready and waiting 
to deal with emergency defense situations. 
Many people now have relatives or friends 
fighting in Vietnam. Their supply is a 
matter of growing public interest and con- 
cern. The American Legion pledges its best 
efforts to keep that interest alive, 

Clear cut indications of the inadequacy 
of our merchant feet, and the fallacy of re- 
lance upon foreign flags were seen this sum- 
mer in at least two instances in west coast 
ports where foreign flagships refused to 
transport vital cargoes bound for Vietnam. 


After time-consuming and futile negotia- 
tions with foreign ship operators, both car- 
goes, one from Long Beach, Calif, and 
another from Tacoma, Wash., finally were 
shipped aboard new American merchant ships 
built as a part of a limited vessel replacement 
program. 

Incidents such as these vividly illustrate 
the need for a strong U.S. merchant marine 
in readiness, The American Legion’s 1965 
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National Convention in Portland, Oreg., put 
our organization on record in favor of 
strenghtening American merchant marine 
seapower. We passed perhaps the strongest 
single resolution we have ever adopted with 
regard to the merchant marine. 

We simply cannot send American fighting 
men overseas to cope with situations such as 
the one we now face in Vietnam, without a 
reliable transport system able to carry safely 
to their destination both the men, and their 
supplies. 

Early this month, I asked the Department 
of Defense for their views on the status of 
the merchant marine, and I relay to you 
portions of the response from Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Arthur Sylvester. He said, 
in part: 

“The ability of our merchant marine to 
respond to defense needs has been clearly 
demonstrated here. In August, we shipped 
over 500,000 measurement tons to the gen- 
eral area of southeast Asia, This is in marked 
contrast to our routine shipments of a little 
over 100,000 measurement tons per month 
in the first part of the year.” 

Mr. Sylyester went on to say: At our re- 
quest, the Maritime Administration is reac- 
tivating ships from the national defense re- 
serve fleet. The first ships reactivated were 
loading cargoes within less than 2 weeks 
of our initial call.” 

This is encouraging news, but do we really 
possess the total reserve strength we need 
to perform any task that may be required? 

Of the approximately 100 ships chartered 
by the Military Sea Transportation Service 
up to September 15, more than half were 
subsidized vessels which had been built by 
private U.S. liner companies under Govern- 
ment contract against just such a day— 
against just such an emergency. The ships 
were ready and waiting for rapid conver- 
sion from commercial duty to military func- 
tions. The Merchant Marine Act, passed 
in 1936 after bitter lessons from the past, 
has proven itself a partial, yet true lifesaver 
in the stormy season of emergency. 

Our newer and speedier merchant vessels 
are even having a favorable effect on mill- 
tary training schedules. Because of the 
ability of these ships to zip across the Pa- 
cific, some of our greener troops have had 
a chance to keep their combat equipment 
for a full week longer for training in the 
States before it was shipped overseas. The 
extra time is the difference between the speed 
of the new ships and the older, slower mer- 
chant ships. The newer vessels can start a 
week later and still meet Vietnam arrival 
dates on time. The additional training time 
could mean the difference between life and 
death for some of our fighting men. 

How we got around to a Merchant Marine 
Act in 1936 is a familiar story to this audi- 
ence. It traces back to 1916 when the US. 
Government looked about in horror and dis- 
covered that we had no merchant fleet to 
cope with the problems of World War I. 
The Government promptly spent $2% billion 
on shipbuilding. A shiny fleet was duly de- 
livered—after the crisis, after the war. 
These same ships, 2,300 of them, had been 
bullt with little or no consideration of how 
to use them in peacetime. They were not 
suitable for economic commercial operation, 
yet they were put into commercial service 
by the Government in 1920. The results 
were disastrous. As you know, in 1928 the 
Government sold its lines to pri- 
vate companies, established essential trade 
routes, and began subsidy incentive pro- 
grams by awarding ocean mail contracts. 
In the midthirties, a famous Senate in- 
vestigation evaluated this system and its 
fiaws and stressed the overriding importance 
of a peace and war concept for an American 
merchant marine—a servant for all seasons. 
This led directly to the 1936 act and the 
foundation for a modern cargoliner fleet. 

When Pearl Harbor came, the U.S. mer- 
chant fleet was in an entirely different po- 
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sition than it was in World War I—for one 
thing, it existed. Thanks to the act of 1936, 
95 vessels had been built by the subsidized 
lines and they went to war right away. An- 
other bonus of this preparedness was that 
the shipbullding program over the 5-year 
period had developed the skills and olled 
the machinery for the almost unbelievable 
expansion of ship production we needed to 
win the war. 

Frankly, I have a deep personal interest in 
this subject, not only as the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, but as a 
resident of nearby Hampton, Va., next door 
neighbor of Newport News, one of America’s 
great shipbuilding and repair centers. On 
an even more personal note, my service dur- 
ing World War II was with the U.S. Navy. 

At Hampton Roads in Newport News we 
have witnessed the construction of the U.S.S, 
Enterprise, the great nuclear powered air- 
craft carrier which, incidentally, was just 
refueled at Newport News, I have a son-in- 
law who was engaged in this operation. It 
was a highly intricate operation demanding 
topnotch scientific and technical skills of 
the type which America must keep sharpened 
to the highest degree of efficlency. How can 
we hope to retain those skills and maintain 
that efficiently if we allow our seapower to 


lag? 

The 88 United States, the SS America and 
several submarines of the Polaris class also 
were built at Newport News on Hampton 
Roads, and I have more than a passing 
knowledge of the combined skills that were 
required to produce vessels of this type. You 
and I know that America can ill afford to 
dissipate such talent. 

This, of course, is one of the basic consid- 
erations behind a separate American Legion 
resolution adopted by our 1965 national con- 
vention, in which we go on record in opposi- 
tion to the purchase of vessels constructed 
in foreign shipyards. 

When a crisis strikes a nation, no dollar 
and cents figures can be applied to the state 
of readiness, You're either ready, or you're 
not. The 1936 act justified itself, and, from 
the sounding of the first siren at Pearl Har- 
bor, the American merchant marine estab- 
lished itself as the fourth arm of defense— 
standing and serving beside the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

No one should understand better than this 
assemblage that the principles of the 1936 


act are just as sound and solid in the space 


age as they were 30 years ago. There is a $4 
billion replacement program well under- 
way—shared by private industry and the 
Government—to give the United States by 
1975, 295 new, modern cargoliners. Even 
now, as far as the program has gone we can 
claim at least twice as many ships, with a 
capacity of 20 knots or greater, than the rest 
of the world put together. 

But—this still doesn’t answer the need. It 
is time we approached our maritime policy 
from the viewpoint that it must be ready in 
all seasons for the dual function that it must 
serve—modern, efficient, available—available 
when needed. There is no question about 
our need for the world’s best army, navy, 
and air force. 

We proudly say we have them—and we do. 
We have them for a purpose—that purpose is 
national security—that purpose is national 
survival. Two hundred years of history—and 
history as current as yesterday—prove that 
an American merchant marine in readiness 
is also vital to our national security and to 
our international commitments. Yet, aside 
from the roughly 300 subsidized ships, our 
merchant marine is a conglomeration of ves- 
sels built during World War Il—low speed. 
inefficient, and overaged. These are backed- 
up by a mothball fleet of about 1,500 ancient 
ships harbored in rivers and bays waiting 
for a callup to creak slowly to a shipyard for 
costly and time-consuming repairs. This is 
not the kind of tonnage that we should kid 
ourselves about when comparing our sea- 
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power with the Soviets, yet we are doing 
just that. 

Between 1954 and 1960, the U.S. merchant 
marine decreased 310,000 tons a year while 
the Soviet Union’s fleet increased 450,000 tons 
annually. In 1961, 1962, and 1963, we 
dropped 500,000 tons. During the same time, 
Russia added 1 million tons of vessels of the 
latest design. 

As of February 1, 1965, 612 merchant ves- 
sels totaling more than 4 million deadweight 
tons were on order, or under construction, 
for the U.S.S.R. As of the same date there 
were only 44 merchant ships totaling 650,000 
deadweight tons on order, or under construc- 
tion, in U.S. shipyards. As of September 1, 
this year, the number of merchant ships 
bullt in our yards had dropped to 39. 

Let's look at it another way. The United 
States has just been bounced from 9th place 
into 10th place in world shipbuilding. We're 
right down there in 10th place, which, in 
the major leagues, Is a cellar dweller. Would 
any of you care to guess which maritime 
country to ease us out? It was 
Poland, The Poles have 67 ships under con- 
struction at this minute. World shipbulld- 
ing is at a record level, but nothing is being 
done to replace our commercial leftovers 
of World War U— the tankers, tramps, and 
bulk carriers. Some defense thinking is 
that we, the prime power in the world, will 
charter foreign vessels for this duty. For 
years æ number of voices have been raised 
to caution our defense leaders that we cannot 
rely on foreign powers for help during 
wartime. 

None of these voices can speak as elo- 
quently as thousands of tons of material 
destined for Vietnam piled up on a Long 
Beach pier and another 10,000 tons partially 
loaded on a foreign-flag vessel in Tacoma 
while men of a different nationality, and 
with no allegiance or ties to our country, 
decide that they will not carry American 
goods to Vietnam. Here, my friends, is a 
picture for every American to etch vividly 
in his mind, It is a picture that Congress 
should not forget when it debates maritime 
matters. 

Keeping defense costs down is one thing. 
It is fine, it is important. But keeping it 
down by planning foreign charter into our 
maritime defense is a dangerous and serious 
gamble, It is one that recent history has 
proved we can ill afford to take. Let us 
proceed to build the fleet we need, based 
on new maritime research and development. 
And let us appropriate adequate funds to 
explore the newest types of vessel propul- 
sion, design, and cargo handling techniques. 

Our manned space research projects, our 
communications satellite programs, our 
lunar landing explorations, planning, and 
research deserve our resources and our de- 
voted support. Each holds out the promise 
for future improvement of man’s opportu- 
nity to advance. The sea is here—now—it 
will be bere tomorrow with all of its mys- 
teries and opportunities. It fs reality and 
we must face realistically its problems and 
its challenges. Research and development 
necessary to enable our merchant marine 
to efficiently contribute to international 
commerce and national security, also de- 
serves our resources and our devoted support. 

Merchant marine research must not take 
a back seat to other research and develop- 
ment planning. 

To be readily available, and to function 
properly during time of war, ships of the 
American merchant marine must be fully 
utilized during time of peace. This calls 
for cooperative and concentrated support of 
American cargoliners and passenger vessels 
by Government and business. We all know 
how passenger vessels became troop ships 
in war. 

In World War II, because there were no 
suitable American- flag vessels available for 
duty, the United States spent more than 
$100 million to charter the Queen Elizabeth 
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and Queen Mary as troop transports. We 
would hope that this will not become neces- 
sary today, or in the future, regardless of 
the scale of war. The 1936 act has made 


ists and cargo to ports all around the world. 

Incidentally, if in spite of our President's 
suggestion that we stay at home to help 
the balance of payment, you are planning to 
travel abroad, just remember that if you 
travel on an American ship at least the fare 
for your passage will remain in the United 
States. 

American ships are vital in our national 
export expansion campaign to help cut the 
deficit In our balance of payments. Presi- 
dent Johnson through public acreage has 
recognized the key role played by the er- 
ican merchant marine in our effort to stop 
the outfiow of gold. Our American ships 
contribute a billion dollars a year toward 
a favorable balance of trade. Yet, even 
here, there is much work to be done. 

The entire American merchant marine now 
carries only about 8.3 percent of U.S. water- 
borne commerce. The rest, 91.7 percent, is 
strengthening the position of foreign mer- 
chant fleets and cuts down enormously our 
trade balance. 

The summer stoppage of U.S, freighters 
and passenger ships did nothing to improve 
the situation. It cost the economy dearly 
and the Legion sympathizes with all con- 
cerned—the employers, the employees and 
the country at large. So vital a defense arm 
needs labor peace more than almost any 
other industry. The Legion, through its new 
mandates concerning the American merchant 
marine, will urge the Congress, the President, 
and appropriate executive agencies to: “Util- 
ize all Government and public resources to 
achieve labor peace which is essential to the 
very survival of the American-flag fleet.“ 

Strong support of the American merchant 
marine is not a new position with the Amer- 
ican Legion—quite the contrary. Listen to 
this quotation from the report of our naval 
affairs committee to our 1921 national con- 
vention: 

“We believe * * * that the growth, main- 
tenance, and prosperity of American ship- 
ping must be close to the heart of every pa- 
triotic American citizen. The American Le- 
gion heartily subscribes to the motto ‘Keep 
the Stars and Stripes on the seven seas.’ 
The preamble to our Constitution pledges us 
to God and country, and an adequate mer- 
chant marine is a national asset in peace and 
a necessary weapon in war.” 

Thus, the position of the American Legion 
that we need a strong merchant marine is no 
“Johnny-come-lately” stand. The foresight- 
edness of the American Legion was demon- 
strated by this action taken a full 15 years 
prior to the act of 1936. The merchant ma- 
rine resolution adopted by our 1965 national 
convention is simply the latest expression 
of studied concern for our merchant marine 
strength—a concern which spans four and 
one-half decades, 

You have copies of the new 12-point Le- 
gion program at your tables. I have touched 
on most of these points. The Legion's pri- 
mary concern is to assure the appropriation 
of adequate funds to enable the industry and 
Government to proceed with an accelerated 
vessel replacement program so that we may 
turn back the challenge of the Soviet Union 
for the supremacy and domination of sea- 
borne commerce. In short, we want the as- 
surance that our ships will be there in every 
season when they are needed, both for na- 
tional security purposes and for our self- 
reliance—self-reliance as the world’s greatest 
industrial nation, a nation with a mighty 
stake in world commerce. 
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A decade ago it was Korea that emphasized 
the need. Today it is Vietnam. Tomorrow— 
we would all hope for a just and lasting 

t we must be prepared should we 
fail to find it. Man and material from our 
country have been transported overseas to 
fight brush fires over and over again. In 
times of emergency the merchant marine is 
the means by which the fire brigade gets 
where it needs to be. This Nation must have 
a strong American merchant marine. We 
must always have the capability to meet any 
challenge that may confront us, in the air, 
yes; on land, yes indeed, and on the sea with 
a merchant marine ready—to go In all sea- 
sons—in any emergency. 

We who share concern for this vital fourth 
arm of our defense must work together to 
make it so, remembering the lessons of his- 
tory and the teachings of the summer of 
1965. 


Great Society Planners Put Packers in a 
Pickle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial in the Detroit Free 
Press on September 28 on the sad plight 
of the Michigan cucumber farmer speaks 
for itself and needs no elaboration: 
Great SOCIETY PLANNERS Pur PACKERS IN A 

PICKLE 


For Michigan farmers who raise the cucum- 
bers that wind up in pickle Jars, the Great 
Society has failed to come off. 

The year has been one of frustrations, dis- 
couragement, curtailed earnings, and a plow- 
ing under of dead loss cucumber fields. Only 
a few made out. 

In its wisdom, the Great Society had de- 
cided that thousands of Americans—youths 
particularly—were being deprived of yearned- 
for employment by braceros. 

Braceros are Mexican migrants who in the 
past haye come north each summer to help 
get in the crops. Now they are barred by law. 

But something turned out to be wrong 
with the Great Society's crystal ball. Few 
were yearning for the arduous labor done by 
the bracero picklepicker. There was no 
swarming to the fields. 

Recruiting was a disappointment. Many 
recruits quickly vamoosed, while others 
thought up ways of evading a day's work 
for a day’s pay. 

These aren't to be blamed too much. Har- 
vesting pickles is back-breaking labor. Only 
those born to such work stay with it. 

One labor office functionary has put the 
blame on the attitude of growers, but that 
overlooks the blame which lies with the cu- 
cumber itself. It grows close to the ground 
in large, unshaded fields. Also, it has to be 
harvested quickly before it grows larger than 
a pickle ought to be. 

Americans, in the main, aren't adapted to 
bending over all day under a hot sun—and 
probably this speaks well for the economy in 
which we live. There are, however, some 
exceptions. Cucumber picking is one of 
them. 

If the Great Society weren't so dedicated to 


_ dogmatic theory the exceptions would be un- 


derstood and people such as cucumber grow- 
ers wouldn't get sold short by planners. 
Now, it seems, time will take care of the 
troubles. According to William R. Moore 
of Pickle Packers International, Inc., efforts 
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to breed a new variety of cucumber are being 
pushed. 

It will, hopefully produce a great many 
more pickle-size cucumbers simultaneously, 
and mechanical harvesters can be used in- 
stead of human labor. 

This won't be what the Great Society had 
in mind. There won't be jobs for anyone— 
braceros or otherwise. But that’s the way 
the pickle packs when planners don’t look 
into the facts. 


A Salute to Guinea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 2, the Republic of Guinea will cele- 
brate the seventh anniversary of her 
independence. On this memorable occa- 
sion, we wish to extend warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency Sékou Touré, the 
President of Guinea; and to His Excel- 
lency Karim Bangoura, the Guinea Am- 
bassador to the United States. 

It is indicative of Guinea's interest in 
becoming an important part of the world 
community that a little more than 2 
months after she became independent 
she became a member of the United Na- 
tions, on December 12, 1958. In May 
of 1963, Guinea became a charter mem- 
ber of the Organization of African Unity 
and has played an important and sig- 
nificant role in this organization, 

Guinea is partial heir to a series of 
great African empires, which at their 
height influenced tribal groups over a 
wide area. The leaders of Guinea haye 
encouraged their people to take pride in 
their great historical traditions. Guinea 
also benefits from the fact that, although 
Europeans held the high administrative 
posts until after World War II, Africans 
occupied some of the other posts in the 
government as early as 1900. Colonial 
reforms after the war gradually reduced 
the responsibilities of the federal ad- 
ministration and placed more political 
responsibility in the hands of Africans 
at the local level. These reforms were 
in part the result of the constructive 
nationalist pressures exerted by the edu- 
cated Guinean groups which returned to 
Africa after the war. 

Guinea has excellent economic possi- 
bilities. She possesses over one-quarter 
of the world’s supply of bauxite reserves 
along with significant deposits of iron 
ore, gold, and diamonds. Guinea also 
has great potential for hydroelectric 
power and a very promising agricultural 
economy. The Guinean Government is 
involved in economic planning but it has 
also been quite successful in encouraging 
private foreign investment, Most of the 
private capital remained in the country 
when independence came and a new ef- 
fort is now being made by the Govern- 
ment to attract new industries. A pri- 
vate investment law was enacted in April 
1962 and investment-guarantee agree- 
ments were concluded with West Ger- 
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many, the United States, and Switzer- 
land. 

The United States and Guinea enjoy 
close and friendly relations. The United 
States is providing economic assist- 
ance as well as agricultural surpluses 
for this promising independent country. 
On this occasion we wish to congratulate 
this young, dynamic nation. 


“Nothing in Life Is To Be Feared—lIt Is 
Only To Be Understood” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very interesting ar- 
ticle about our youth by Juliana Hus- 
zonek, which appeared in the October 2, 
1965, issue of the Polish American 
Journal: 

“NoTHING IN Lire Is To Be FEARED—IT Is 
ONLY To Be UNDERSTOOD” 


(By Juliana Huszonek) 


If it were in my power to bestow just one 
gift upon my fellow Polish Americans, I 
would unhesitatingly grant them the price- 
less gift of a curious, eternally exploring 
mind—a mind thirsty for education, for 
knowledge—a mind with an immense desire 
to learn—to comprehend—to solve nature's 
riddles and life’s complexities—a mind 
contemptuous of the shoddy, the trivial, the 
unimportant distractions which beguile and 
waste the time of the dull mediocrities. A 
mind keenly aware of the challenge of life is 
not as prone to stagnation, even in old age, as 
the sluggish mentality. 

This gift of an inquisitive intellect would 
be the key to the future happiness of the 
individual and, in turn, would become a boon 
to mankind because an educated mind is a 
productive mind—it has a sense of values— 
it is character in focus. 

Fortunate is the child whose parents have 
a sense of values, who maintain standards of 
good behavior and educational goals for their 
offspring. It is very difficult for teenagers to 
resist the pull of gravity. It is so much 
easier to coast along with the crowd, to like 
the same things, to jeer at the same things. 
But crowds and mobs do not as a rule ad- 
vance civilization nor do they contribute to 
the various fields of human endeavor in any 
worthwhile way. Unthinking crowds often 
become puppets in the hands of a manipula- 
tor who pulls the strings for the advance- 
ment of his own power and prestige. How- 
ever, It is not surprising that our youth 
imitates and idolizes so-called glamorous per- 
sonalities in glamorous clothes when one 
realizes that our newsstands are covered with 
periodicals which em; with monoto- 
nous regularity the irregular activities of 
notorious neurotics. 

Parents, schools, and group leaders should 
take time to point out that all these pub- 
Uclzed nonentities will be thrown into the 
trash heap of oblivion once they have served 
their purpose of engaging the public's tempo- 
rary interest in them. Even though 
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Our youth should be shown how to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff. It must 
be brought to their attention that during 
the lifetimes of people like Marie Sklodowska 
Curie and Abraham Lincoln the press was 
highlighting the fashionable doings of glit- 
tering personalities. Can anyone recall their 
names offhand? No, of course not. But 
the names of Abraham Lincoln and Marie 
Curie are household words. 

One important fact stands out starkly in 
the lives of the scientific genius, Marie Curie, 
who happened to be a beautiful woman, and 
the great President, who happened to be a 
homely man—strength of character. Marie 
Curie’s indomitable will and dedication to 
her work in the face of heart- and health- 
breaking hardships made possible her great 


‘discoveries while Abraham Lincoln, overcom- 


Ing poverty and lack of schooling, rose to the 
Presidency of the United States where he had 
to make the decision to preserve the Union 
regardless of the cost. They both served the 
cause of humanity, each in his own way. It 
is dedicated people like these who are un- 
touched by the blight of uncreative lives 
which in our day leads to increased inci- 
dence of alcoholism, juvenile delinquency, 
broken marriages, and moral decay. 

We must do everything in our power to 
strengthen the physical and moral fiber of 
our youth by arming them with standards of 
integrity, industry, and intellectual curiosity 
geared to the philosophy of service to man- 
kind. We can then be proud of the fruits 
of our culture and unafraid that our youth 
will succumb to the blandishments or 
threats of an enslaving ideology. Then we 
will be able to repeat Marie Sklodowska 
Curie's courageous words: “Nothing in life 
is to be feared. It is only to be understood.” 


A Billion a Year in Oceanics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 20, 1965, this body considered 
and passed S. 944, the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act of 
1965. The legislation would establish a 
National Oceanographic Council to co- 
ordinate and expand our research and 
development program in the field of 
marine resources. While it is a compre- 
hensive bill that is capable of meeting 
the research and administrative needs of 
a full-scale program, it has been tardy 
in coming. It is late, and we cannot 
afford to dally if we are to continue to 
maintain our role of leadership in ma- 
rine exploitations. Speed must neces- 
sarily characterize the implementation 
of S. 944. We must make immediate use 
of all of our existing resources. 

I am proud to point out that the Ha- 
waiian archipelago has many of the 
needed resources to meet the challenge 
of just such a crash program. As I 
stated on this fioor when S. 944 was being 
debated, Hawaii has the climate, the lo- 
cation, the industries, the research fa- 
cilities, and the scientists to help meet 
the challenge of rapid expansion and 
development of our marine resources. 

Mr. Taylor A. Pryor, who heads the 
nonprofit Oceanic Foundation in Hawaii, 
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recently presented some convincing sci- 
entific reasons which support the con- 
tention that Hawali is the natural cen- 
ter for oceanic studies. One of his argu- 
ments is that our islands have “routine 
access to great depths,” which is an im- 
portant requirement for deep sea 
research. 

I submit for inclusion in the RECORD a 
related article by Mr. A. A. Smyser, man- 
aging editor of the Honolulu Star-Bulle- 
tin. The article, which appeared in the 
September 18, 1965, issue of the daily, 
includes Mr. Pryor’s enumeration of all 
the potentialities that Hawaii has to 
offer in our national marine resources 
development effort: 

A BILLION A YEAR IN OCEANICS 
(By A. A. Smyser) 

There's a man who thinks he sees a $1- 
billion-a-year new industry in Hawaii's 
future. 

That's more dollars than Hawail now gets 
from sugar, pineapple, tourism and military 
spending combined. 

The ebb and flow of sources of Hawall's 
wealth has been one of the major charac- 
teristics of its history. 

A century ago, the community turned on 
whaling, now a dead industry. Before that 
it was sandalwood, soon lumbered to death. 

Then came sugar and pineapple—both now 
considered near their maximum growth 
potential. 

Then came the mighty military dollar— 
the most bountiful dollar source of all, but 
one that creates uneasiness since it sooner 
or later should taper off. 

Tourism is today the principal growth ele- 
ment in the economy, and the end is not in 
sight, but neither is it yet the equal of mili- 
tary spending. 

If Taylor A. Pryor ls right Hawalli has a 
chance for eyen bigger things in oceanics. 

Pryor is young enough (34) to be dismissed 
as a dreamer, but successful enough, deter- 
mined enough and equipped with the kind 
of background to be taken seriously. 

It was only because of his singleminded- 
ness that Sea Life Park exists today and this 
$2 million venture has reached the break- 
even point in 2 years. 

It also puts an automatic 10 percent of its 
gross into a nonprofit parent, the Oceanic 
Foundation. This should mean an endow- 
ment of more than $4 million for the foun- 
dation in the next 20 years. 

“Don't say that I'm predicting a $1 billion 
oceanics industry for Hawaii,” Pryor said this 
week, “but say that Hawaii can reasonably 
hope for a $1 billion oceanics industry if it 
goes after it aggressively.” 

Some people say, he notes, that Cleveland 
could have been the hub of the auto in- 
dustry, but it muffed its chance. Detroit be- 
came the auto capital, 

Pryor sees Hawail as capable of playing the 
role in oceanics that either Cape Kennedy or 
Houston plays in the space program. 

He thinks a $500 million-a-year level in 
expenditures here is within reach in the next 
siye and $1 billion a year over a longer 
pull. 
Follow along with his reasoning: 

The world below the surface of the oceans 
is more unknown and more alien to man to- 
day than outer space. 

America today is spending $5 billion a year 
on space research. 

Present spending on the other alien envi- 
ronment—the underocean—is small, but 
there are evidences that interest is growing. 

A 1964 publication of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and the National Research 
Council attempted to assess the benefits from 
oceanographic research. 
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It came up with the estimate that $165 
Million a year, not counting funds for na- 
tional defense, could bring savings of $3 bil- 
Mion a year plus added annual production 
worth almost as much, 

Space research offers few clear economic 
benefits other than the activity generated by 
the program itself. 

Oceanography, on the other hand, has a 
clear economic potential for the Nation. 

The study mentioned above enumerates 
potential benefits in these categories: In- 
creases in fisheries production, marine min- 
erals, marine recreation. ocean shipping, 
long-range weather forecasting, sewage dis- 
posal, international cooperation, oceanog- 
raphy for defense. 

It studies costs and potential benefits in 
each category, and identifies oceanography 
as a challenge with the very real hope of a big 
payoff for those who partake. 

In practical elaboration on this, the report 
cites the possibilities of big savings from 
routing ships to avoid storms, from develop- 
ing reliable long-range weather forecasts that 
could predict storms and droughts, from de- 
signing ship hulls that would speed voyages, 
from increasing the world’s food supply by 
tapping the ocean's protein, from milling the 
rich ocean beds of manganese and phosphate, 
or of adding to U.S. oil reserves by learning 
to tap offshore deposits. 

These are all in addition to the tremen- 
dous military potential of the deep ocean 
and of being first in mastery of its offensive 
and defensive possibilities. 

Pryor thinks the vehicles can be designed 
now by which men can move routinely back 
and forth to 18,000 feet to work, test, study, 
and experiment. He has a sketch of a glass 
bubble, motor-propelled sled, which could 
simply drive along the downhill ocean floor 
off Waimanalo to 18,000 feet and then back 
again with no surface support system. 

It would use fuel cells like those in Gemini 
5, and the comparability of man space and 
oceanic problems is one reason Pryor wants 
an aerospace firm to be part of any local 
undertaking. 

He and Lockheed have in common an 
oceanics adviser—Andre Galerne—who agrees 
with Pryor that Hawall is one of the ideal 
places in the world for oceanic research. 

Pryor quotes George T. Schraffenberger, 
senior vice president of Litton Industries, as 
saying: “Within 10 years, the annual oceano- 
graphic market will be about 65 billion, ap- 
proximately the current annual budget of 
the National Aeronautic and Space Admin- 
istration.” 

Pryor adds his own estimate that as the 
Cape Kennedy or Houston of the oceano- 
graphic program, Hawall could claim from 
10 to 20 percent of this—or from $500 mil- 
lion to $1 billion a year. 

Why Hawalli? 

Simply because Hawali is the best place in 
the United States to base such a program. 
Pryor says—“if these islands weren't here, 
someone would have to bulld them.” 

Hawall lies in the middle of the world’s 
` biggest ocean. 

It offers clear, warm waters year round 
and relative freedom from storms. 

Put another way, it offers “routine access 
to great depths,” a phrase Pryor is prone to 
repeat as he points out that the U.S. east 
and west coasts are handicapped by murky, 
cold waters and several hundred miles of 
Continental Shelf between them and the 
greatest ocean depths. 

For a permanent operations base, Pryor 
sees no place better for the United States 
than Hawall. 

“This is a matter of man learning how to 
work and operate in an alien environment,” 
he says, “and Hawau offers the approaches 
that are least alien and most accessible.” 

He sees Hawaii's near-in 18,000-depths as 
particularly important. 
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Some persons, he said, will favor develop- 
ing equipment to first work in depths of 
only 1,000 to 2,000 feet. He recalls the story 
of Admiral Rickover when the nuclear sub- 
marine powerplant was being developed. 
Rickover insisted the plant be built in a 
space no bigger than would be allowed on 
the submarine. Others argued for an 
initial plant of unlimited size. 

Rickover argued it was important to face 
the critical problems of size from the outset, 
prevailed, and cut several years off the deyel- 
opment time of the nuclear sub. 

Similarly, says Pryor, oceanographers 
should face from the beginning the problems 
of the 18,000-foot depths that prevail in 
most of the world’s oceans. 

Pryor’s Oceanic Foundation is now bid- 
ding for its own smal! initial role in oceanics. 

Its research programs with porpoises are 
already well-known. Its combined Govern- 
ment and private industry contracts for 1965 
have passed the half-million dollar mark. 

Pryor now is trying to get a minimum of 
five major companies to contribute $20,000 
each for a cooperative undersea research 
effort off the Sea Life Park complex that will 
build manned underwater stations down to 
a depth of 600 feet. 

This. is the Continental Shelf depth—a 
level which is now the target of many pre- 
liminary research programs in other areas, 

Hawail, Pryor points out, has the added 
advantage of having these depths within 
arm’s reach as well as being close to the 
greater 18,000-foot depths. 

For his Continental Shelf project he has 
three firms pretty well committed and five 
more interested, for a total of eight. They 
span the areas of electronics, chemicals and 
gas, aerospace, stecl, aluminum, petroleum, 
mining, and food, 

His concept is that each firm will have the 
right to withdraw after the first participa- 
tion if it is not encouraged by the results, 
but. he hopes that this will prove to be the 
critical mass from which far more ambitious 
programs will spring. 

Nowhere else, he points out, is an effort 
being made to bring industry together for 
cooperative work of this type. 

Yet the industries he enumerates all have 
a potential role in oceanics and many of the 
basic techniques are things they would use 
in common. 

Pryor would place instruments under the 
sea and check instruments ashore at the 
Oceanics Foundation adjoining Sea Life 
Park, 

The two systems would work together and 
check each other. Men would move rou- 
tinely from lab to sea and back again. 

If Jacques-Yves Cousteau's undersea vil- 
lage in the Red Sea ran into trouble, he had 
to go back to France for parts. Pryor's men 
will need to go no farther than Honolulu 
Iron Works or Kapalama Shipyard. 

The naval facility at Pearl Harbor, the 
growing strength of the University of Hawalli, 
and the commercial know-how of Hawall's 
big firms will all be on tap. 

Electronics removes communication with 
the mainland of worldwide facilities from 
the problem area. 

Will Hawaii realize this potential? 

Pryor is sure it can. 

He is sure it can help speed up the na- 
tional breakthrough into oceanics if it 18 
aggressive in business and in politics. 

Aggressiveness is what brought the NASA 
center to Houston, and he suggests Hawall 
match it. 

“I still don't see a coordinated awareness of 
all the forces we have here,” he says, “and 
of how we can do it vastly quicker and vastly 
greater by all working together. 

“But I know we can do it. I think it is 
our greatest opportunity today.” 
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Federal Pay Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 10281) to adjust 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers and employees in the Federal Govern- 
ment, to establish the Federal Salary Review 
Commission, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, the Ist 
session of the 89th Congress must not 
adjourn without acting on the most im- 
portant item of Federal personnel legis- 
lation that has been introduced this year. 

Lam, of course, referring to H.R. 10281, 
the Federal pay raise bill. Actually, this 
legislation is much more than just a pay 
bill. It would enact into law several new 
policies regarding Federal compensation 
that would move us a long step closer to 
the goal we all want—making the Fed- 
eral Government a model employer. 

Among the most important of these 
innovations are the idea of severance pay 
for employees who lose their jobs through 
no fault of their own before they are 
eligible for retirement benefits and the 
creation of a Federal Salary Review 
Commission. 

The tasks of this Commission would 
be, first, to review congressional, judicial, 
and Federal executive salaries with the 
idea of sustaining them at an equitable 
level and in an appropriate relationship 
to pay rates under the Classification Act. 
Second, a major function of the Com- 
mission would be to review the struc- 
tures, principles, and interrelationships 
of the statutory salary systems under 
which Federal employees are paid. 

It would be on the basis of the Com- 
mission’s findings and reports that the 
President would make his salary recom- 
mendations to Congress. 

The primary purpose of this legisla- 
tion, in the words of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee report ac- 
companying the bill, is “to honor— 
through moderate but timely and mean- 
ingful salary adjustments—the pledges 
made by the committee, by the Congress, 
and by two Presidents of the United 
States that Federal salary rates shall be 
comparable with those paid by private 
enterprise for the same levels of work.“ 

The comparability principle, one of the 

most enlightened statements of congres- 
sional pay policy ever written into Fed- 
eral law, was incorporated in the 1962 
pay law. It is, however, just a state- 
ment of policy. Pay adjustments to 
assure comparability are not made auto- 
matically. The economic data are pro- 
vided by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but Congress must still enact legislation 
to put the raises into effect. 

Complete comparability between Fed- 
eral compensation and salaries in the 
private economy has proved an elusive 
goal. We moved toward it with a two- 
phase increase in the 1962 pay law, the 
second increment becoming effective in 
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January 1964, and with the pay law en- 
acted in August 1964. 

Nevertheless, statistics on the econ- 
omy and other indicators leave no doubt 
that our classified and postal employees 
are still not receiving salaries commen- 
surate with those being paid by business 
and industry for work of approximately 
the same level of difficulty and responsi- 
bility. 

As President Johnson said in his pay 
message of May 12, 1965: 

We do not have two standards of what 
makes a good employer in the United States: 
One standard for private enterprise and an- 
other for the Government. A double stand- 
ard which puts the Government employee at 
a compartive disadvantage is shortsighted. 
In the long run, it costs more. 


If we are to continue to work toward 
the removal of this double standard, if 
we are to assure classified and postal 
employees of the income they need and 
deserve for the services they render, we 
must enact H.R. 10281 into law. 

This bill, like the 1962 pay law, calls 
for two salary adjustments. The first 
would become effective this October; the 
second, about a year from now. Its 
passage would bring virtually complete 
comparability to the lower Federal and 
postal salaries, whereas pay for middle 
and upper levels would relate to private 
enterprise rates of a year or 18 months 
ago. 

This may not be perfection, but cer- 
tainly it is progress. 

In addition to pay raises, severance 
pay, and the Federal Salary Review Com- 
mission, the bill would make other sub- 
stantial improvements in personnel man- 
agement. For classified employees it 
would, just to mention two points, per- 
mit appeal from unfavorable “accept- 
able level of competence” rulings and 
establish a more liberal overtime pay 
schedule. 

For postal workers certain inequities 
that have arisen in regard to seniority 
would be straightened out, overtime and 
holiday pay provisions would be mod- 
ernized, and relocation and uniform al- 
lowances would be liberalized. 

The responsibility for the welfare and 
just treatment of every employee of the 
Federal Government rests on 
Congress. H.R. 10281 is a good bill, and 
by passing it, Congress will have dis- 
charged this responsibility. 


Republic of Guinea Marks 7 Years of In- 
dependence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG © 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow will mark 7 years of independ- 
ence for the Republic of Guinea. On 
October 2, 1958, the overseas territory 
of Prench Guinea became an independ- 
ent republic. Guinea became a member 
of the United Nations on December 12, 
1958, and is a charter member of the 
Organization of African Unity. 
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Mr. Speaker, on this occasion, I want 
to extend my congratulations and best 
wishes to the people of the Republic of 
ee and to their President, Sékou 

‘ouré. 


A Salute to Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker today 
marks the fifth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Nigeria. On this grand oc- 
casion, we wish to extend warm felicita- 
tions to the President of Nigeria, His 
Excellency Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe; and to 
the Prime Minister of Nigeria, His Ex- 
cellency Sir Abubabar Tafawa Balewa. 

Five years ago today a remarkable, 
200-year interaction of religious, eco- 
nomic and political currents culminated 
in the birth of a nation. When the first 
English ship dropped anchor at the 
mouth of the Niger River in the 17th 
century the area was already known 
among Europeans as the Slave Coast. 
The peoples that the English encount- 
ered on the coast, and later inland, called 
themselves Beni, Ibo, Yoruba, Hausa, and 
Fulani. Some were village folk dwelling 
in lush, tropical rain forests; others 
were nomads taking their livelihood 
from arid lands of thorn scrub; all 
shared the heritage of warfare perpe- 
trated each upon the other. The great 
diversity of climate, vegetation, custom 
and language persists to the present but, 
of it all, through the instrument of fed- 
eral democracy, has been built the single, 
young and vigorous nation we know as 
Nigeria. 

Now, in retrospect, we are able to see 
that four major historical forces have 
been at work through the years bringing 
the sinew and spirit of nationhood to 
the people now called Nigerians. Islam 
was the first of these. At the turn of 
the 19th century the great Fulani holy 
war knit together the northern lands of 
the Hausa, Gwari, Nupe, and Jukun un- 
der a common Koranic law. The Fulani 
spread the Arabic language and the 
Islamic culture; they brought the con- 
cept of cosmopolitan state with criteria 
of inclusion far beyond those of kith, kin 
and locality. 

Even as the Fulani Holy War was in 
progress, in London’s distant parliamen- 
tary halls, the slave trade was outlawed. 
The ensuing years found former slaves 
who had labored in Europe, the West 
Indies, Brazil, and Sierra Leone settling 
in the Niger Delta. They brought with 
them useful trades, new skills, a different 
horizon of expectations, a deep respect 
for learning, and they brought Christi- 
anity. The worldly newcomers and re- 
turnees in time formed a new middle 
class which sent its sons to learn from 
the missionaries who came from Europe 
and America. Slavery, for all its ills, had 
destroyed localism in these men; they 
had broad, regional views, were unafraid 
to travel and were anxious to trade and 
spread their Christian ethic. 
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In the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury England's traders and soldiers grad- 
ually spread a colonial administration 
from the coast into the uplands and 
finally established the rough boundaries 
of the present nation. The Britons par- 
took freely of the area’s wealth but they 
brought many of the essentials for the 
future building of an independent and 
viable nation. Rails, roads, telegraph, 
a standard time, a unified system of ad- 
ministration, a common rule of law, a 
trained civil service and the idea of a 
Nigerian political entity, these were the 
heritage left by Imperial England. 

But to administer and to govern 
are two very different things. Following 
World War II a constitutional council 
held under British auspices for the first 
time provided Nigerian political thinkers 
and native administrators from all areas 
with the opportunity to meet as country- 
men and attempt the hammering out of 
broad, governmental rules of a national 
scope. It was a heady and challenging 
experience and the Nigerian nationalist 
movement has grown rapidly in size, 
depth and maturity from that time to 
the present. The 1947 constitution was 
followed by numerous revisions which 
drew nationwide attention, brought a 
sharp awareness of common interests 
and problems to villages the length and 
breadth of the land, led to the building 
of multiple political parties and culmi- 
nated in a series of nationwide elections 
based upon expanding suffrage. Ni- 
gerian leaders were rapidly learning po- 
litical skills to match their administra- 
tive abilities. 

The nationalist writers and activists 
realized the fruition of part of their 
dream on October 1, 5 years ago when 
their land became a free and independent 
country. But nation-building does not 
stop with the attainment of nationhood. 
Sound, vigorous programs have been 
undertaken in education, public health, 
economic diversification and the attrac- 
tion of foreign investment. Statesmanly 
adjustment of the political structure 
within the concept of democratic feder- 
alism has been instituted when need for 
it was discovered. Crises have been met 
calmly and competently overcome. And 
among the diverse peoples of Nigeria, the 
idea of Nigerian identity, and the idea 
of a Nigerian place and purpose in the 
affairs of the world grows with each pass- 
ing year. 

Let us then salute this new nation for 
the accomplishments of its first 5 years 
and warmly wish it well in the decades 
to come. 


Voting Is a Key to the Progress of the 
Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Courier-Journal, 
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Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, August 24: 
Vormyc Is Key To THE PROGRESS OF THE 
Neco 


Negro voter registration in the South has 
not been spectacular since the new voting- 
rights law took effect some 3 weeks ago. 
But it has been significant, for the effort has 
been concentrated in “hard-core” counties 
where resistance to Negro voting has been 
strong and effective. > 

An Associated Press roundup estimates 
that for the summer Negro registration in 
the South was something below 100,000. In 
terms of the more than 2.5 million Negroes of 
voting age who are unregistered this is not 
an impressive figure. However, the new vot- 
ing rights law has been in effect only a short 
time, and even in the best of circumstances 
apathy is a constant factor. 

Nevertheless, increased Negro registration 
in the 11 States of the old Confederacy 18 
inevitable. The question is whether it will 
be substantial enough in some States—Ala- 
bama, for example—to have any meaningful 
effect on elections next year. 

The success of voter drives by civil rights 
groups prior to the presidential election last 
year made a difference, Returns showed 
that the Negro vote was responsible for vlc- 
tory for the Johnson ticket in five southern 
States—Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Virginia. The Republican 
candidate won in southern States where 
fewer than 45 percent of eligible Negroes were 
registered. 

One problem voter-registration leaders face 
is convincing poorer Negroes in the South 
that the ballot can make a difference in their 
lives. Many of them are skeptical, just as 
are their counterparts in the depressed 
Negro areas of the North. Yet effective use 
of the vote can be the key to the elimination 
of diehard resistance to desegregation in the 
South and to action to benefit Negroes every- 
where in the country, 


A Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 30, 1965 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today joined a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing a bill to establish 
a bipartisan study commission to make 
a comprehensive review of executive 
branch operations and report to Con- 
gress its recommendations for changes 
and reform. 

The legislation would create a 14- 
member blue-ribbon Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch 
similar to the two Hoover Commissions 
created during the Eisenhower and Tru- 
man administrations. It would instruct 
the Commission to find ways to promote 
economy, efficiency and improved service 
in the transaction of the public business 
throughout the executive branch. 

Members of the Commission would in- 
clude six Presidential appointees—two 
Governors, two from the executive 
branch and two citizens from private 
life; four appointed by the Senate Presi- 
dent pro tempore—two Senators and two 
private citizens; and four appointed by 
the House Speaker—two Congressmen 
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and two private citizens. At least one of 
the Governors, one of the Congressmen 
and one of the Senators would be from 
each of the two major political parties. 

The Commission would submit its 
first comprehensive report to Congress 
1 year after enactment of the proposed 
legislation and would submit its final 
report a year later. 

Its duties would include: 

Defining responsibilities of the vari- 
ous executive branch officials and depart- 
ments; consolidating services and func- 
tions of a duplicate or similar nature and 
abolishing those not necessary to efficient 
conduct of Government; and recom- 
mended procedures for reducing ex- 
penditures to the lowest amount con- 
sistent with efficient performance of es- 
sential services. 

In addition, unlike the two Hoover 
Commissions, the Commission proposed 
in the Schweiker bill would be charged 
with recommending ways to expedite 
coordination of programs in areas such 
as urban affairs, natural resources, and 
transportation, and recommending ways 
to improve communication and liaison 
within the executive branch, between 
the executive and legislative branches, 
and between the Federal Government 
and appropriate State and local govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, more than 10 years have 
passed since the last comprehensive re- 
view of the executive branch. The tre- 
mendous growth of Federal activities in 
the past decade is but one of several 
compelling reasons for prompt creation 
of this special Commission to scrutinize 
the executive branch and help Congress 
make certain the American taxpayer is 
getting his money’s worth from our Gov- 
ernment. 

I commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Marutas] for 
his leading role in the effort to gain pas- 
sage of this legislation and I urge my 
colleagues to support its prompt en- 
actment. 


The Real Alabama—Part LXIX 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr, 
Speaker, an emphasis on research is an 
important key to Alabama’s industrial 
expansion. Some of the ways the State 
is engaged in research activities are de- 
scribed in the following article taken 
from the Birmingham News of August 22, 
1965: 

You Try AND TRY, AND THEN You Try AGAIN 

Research, whether it be a search for ways 
to cure mankind's Ills, refine a metal or a 
bolt of cloth, make a wheel turn faster, or 
pour a miracle from a test tube, is mostly 
brick-by-brick drudgery. 

Natural resources, man , and mere 
structures are of little value to industry 
without the all-important knowledge which 
comes from research. 

To the lasting benefit of the State and to 
the people who choose to settle here, Ala- 
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bama has the human and scientific tools 
which are the catalyst that turns careful 
drudgery into exciting progress. 

Recognizing her place of importance in 
the industrial world, Alabama has heeded 
the call to take part in the research boom 
which has overtaken the mid-20th century, 

Heading the list of research- oriented fa- 
cilities In the State are Southern Research 
Institute at Birmingham; Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, Auburn Research Founda- 
tion, and Water Resources Research Institute 
at Auburn University; and University of Ala- 
bama Research Institute and the Industrial 
Research Park at Huntsville. 

A Southern Research Institute staff of 435 
worked in a $5 million laboratory complex 
near downtown Birmingham on 200 different 
projects in 1964. Total research volume 
reached the $4.5 million mark, 

Scientists with backgrounds in chemistry, 
biology, physics, engineering, metallurgy, and 
economics applied their talents to help in- 
dustrialists develop a new process or prod- 
uct, solve a vexing problem and improve 
their technical capabilities, 

Institute staff members are always avail- 
able for exploratory discussions with indus- 
trialists on problems and goals which may 
require research. 

When these discussions indicate that the 
Institute can contribute to the effort, a 
written proposal Is submitted to the pros- 
pective sponsor. 

If the sponsor wishes to support the proj- 
ect financially; all information developed in 
the course of the research becomes the 
property of the sponsor. 

Sponsors include many of the largest in- 
dustries in the United States, as well as 
hundreds of small and medium-size busi- 
nesses. 

Another large portion of the Institute's 
work is done under contracts with numerous 
Government agencies, such as National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
National Institutes of Health, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the military services. 

Foundations, health organizations, and 
individuals also sponsor research at SRI: a 
20-year-old operation. 

Specific examples of current research 
include: 

Textiles: Development of polymers for 
use in fibers, spinning on the Institute's 
complete experimental equipment, evalua- 
tion of additives and establishing best 
processing conditions. 


ranging from 
rocket casings to structural beams at tem- 
peratures ranging from —320° F. to 6,500° P., 
development of new alloys, determining best 
casting, rolling and heat-treatment tech- 
niques. 

Economics: Market studies of new proc- 
esses and products, evaluation of new busi- 
ness venture. long-term potentials for raw 
material reserves. = 


generated inside the engines of Saturn space 
vehicles, and to automate and improve pro- 
duction lines. 

Drugs: Research on anticancer and anti- 
virus drugs, including basic studies of nor- 
mal and cancer cells, synthesis of new drugs, 
and evaluation of drugs in laboratory 
animals. 

Water treatment: Development of coagu- 
lating agents for purifying water or treat- 
ing waste streams; design and development 
of units for removing salts from sea water 
or brackish inland waters, 

Chemicals: Development of processes for 
making chemicals from low-cost raw ma- 
terials, elimination of unwanted contami- 
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nants from chemical plants, improvement of 
consumer products. 

At Auburn University, three research 
endeavors are currently fitting prominently 
into the State’s industrial picture—the 35- 
year-old engineering experiment station, 
Auburn Research Foundation and the newly 
created water resources research institute. 

The engineering experiment station, which 
had 19 active research projects during 
the past fiscal year, conducts basic and 
applied research in all flelds of engineering 
with emphasis on projects offering oppor- 
tunities to help foster and develop industries 
in Alabama. 

The station handles continuing programs 
such as those in civil engineering, where 
research supports Alabama's multimillion- 
dollar road building industry. 


Nigeria’s Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, with an estimated 55 million persons, 
Nigeria is the most populous nation in 
Africa. It is a large country—bigger 
than Texas and Oklahoma combined— 
and its people, like those of the United 
States, come from a wide variety of 
backgrounds. Despite their cultural di- 
versity, however, the Hausa and Fulani 
of the arid north, the Ibo of the east, 
and the Yoruba of the subtropical west 
are joining with hundreds of different 
ethnic groups in forging a strong and 
united society. : 

Devoted to the rule of law and respect 
for individual freedom and dignity, Ni- 
geria is making tremendous strides in 
developing a healthy and growing econ- 
omy. With a gross national product of 
over $4 billion, an economy growing at 
a rate of over 4 percent per year, and 
what appear to be considerable reserves 
of petroleum and natural gas, Nigeria 
bids fair to become one of the new eco- 
nomic giants of Africa. 

We in the United States are proud to 
be associated with Nigeria as it devotes 
itself to the great task of nation build- 
ing. When Nigeria received its inde- 
pendence in October 1960, we pledged 
ourselves to assist the new nation to the 
extent of $225 million during the 6 years 
of its first development plan. With the 
1962-68 plan period now half over, 4 
visitor to Nigeria can see the tremendous 
‘strides being made throughout the na- 
tion. From northern Nigeria’s humming 
textile mills and vast groundnut—pea- 
nut—plantations to the oil drilling rigs 
in the eastern section of the country and 
the west’s rolling cocoa farms and indus- 
trial estates, development is to be seen 
everywhere. The huge Niger dam com- 
plex at Kainji is rising on one of Africa’s 
mightiest rivers; a modern refinery is 
nearing completion near the new pro- 
ducing oil fields, and tall buildings are 
giving a cosmopolitan appearance to the 
skyline of the bustling city of Lagos, the 
capital of this great country. 
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Nigeria’s is one of the most respected 
voices in Africa. A prominent member 
of the continental Organization of Afri- 
can Unity, as well as an articulate spokes- 
man within the United Nations, Nigeria 
speaks with a voice of wisdom and mod- 
eration to her colleagues in Africa and 
throughout the world. 

On this, the fifth anniversary of Ni- 
geria’s independence, and her second 
year as a republic, I would like to express 
to the people and government of that 
great nation our confidence in her great 
future and our warmest best wishes for 
the coming year. 


Mathias Commission Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I joined my distinguished colleague from 
Maryland, Congressman Marhlas, in 
sponsoring legislation which would es- 
tablish a new Hoover-type Commission 
on the executive branch. 

This special 14-member panel would 
be charged with the responsibility of re- 
viewing the massive operations of the 
Federal Government and coming back to 
Congress at the end of 2 years with 
recommendations for promoting greater 
economy and efficiency in the executive 
branch. It has been 10 years now since 
the second Hoover Commission completed 
a similar task—one which was widely 
acclaimed for its usefulness. 

The Washington Daily News yesterday 
commented editorially on the recent urg- 
ing by the Senate majority leader for 
a greater effort on the part of the Con- 
gress in the field of legislative oversight. 
I wholeheartedly agree with Senator 
MANSFIELD that this is an increasingly 
important role for Congress. However, 
the tremendous growth of Federal Gov- 
ernment within the past decade makes it 
imperative that, in addition to the daily 
watch kept by individual Senators and 
Representatives and the various commit- 
tees of Congress, we initiate a compre- 
hensive, well-staffed overall study—a 
study expressly designed to find ways and 
means of streamlining programs, reduc- 
ing costs, and wiping out inefficiences. 
This approach is one in which the trees 
of daily legislative routine will not be 
allowed to obscure a thoughtful and 
broad view of the whole forest of de- 
partments, bureaus, agencies, boards, 
and other instrumentalities that com- 
pose the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Washington Daily News notes 
that the Johnson administration has 
“jammed” through Congress a bewild- 
ering assortment of new laws, and addi- 
tionally refers to “the sweeping charac- 
ter of the new and untried programs” 
which have come out of this session. Be- 
cause we have seen the enactment of 
such legislation, which is going to cost 
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the taxpayers billions of dollars, is all 
the more reason that we should estab- 
lish a Commission which will be on guard 
for duplication of effort, overlapping, and 
other wasteful pitfalls of administration. 

In commenting on Senator Mans- 
FIELD’s call for more attention to legisla- 
tive oversight, I think the Daily News 
made an excellent case at the same time 
for the blue-ribbon Commission envi- 
sioned in the legislation championed by 
Congressman MatTuHias and many of our 
colleagues, and which I have the honor 
of cosponsoring. 

I, therefore, offer this editorial for the 
information of my colleagues as I ask 
for their support of this constructive 
new legislation: 

MORE OVERSIGHT” NEEDED 

In the U.S. Senate, Democratic Leader 
MIKE MANSFIELD is urging his fellow Mem- 
bers to step up their “legislative oversight.” 
This formidable term simply defines a basic 
congressional duty—to see that the laws 
Congress passes are carried out in the in- 
tended way. 

Seldom in history has a single session of 
Congress passed so many laws affecting so 
many people and involving so many tax 
dollars. 

The Johnson administration, having 
jammed through Congress a bewildering as- 
sortment of new laws, now has the monu- 
mental job of getting these programs under 
way. 

“It is hardly possible,” Senator MANSFIELD 
says, to set in legislative motion so many 
new Federal approaches to the Nation's 
problems, as we have done in recent years, 
without leaving a number of gaps and any 
number of rough edges, overextensions, and 
overlaps.” 

So, the Senator thinks, the legislative 
committees, which handled these programs 
now should take the initiative in following 
up, in policing the programs day by day, in- 
stead of waiting for the bureaucracy itself 
to report on its own assignments. 

The Joint Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee is required by law to keep dally 
watch on our atomic operations, Results: 
Good. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, 
especially through its Preparedness Investi- 
gation Subcommittee, has done credit to it- 
self and a service to the taxpayers by kibitz- 
ing the Pentagon. 

These examples are proof of the useful- 
ness of congressional “oversight.” The 
sweeping character of the new and untried 
programs President Johnson has won from 
this session makes this obligation of Con- 
gress more pertinent than ever. And now is 
the time to start. 


Independence Day for Republic of Guinea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, October 2, the Republic of Guinea 
celebrates its day of independence. 
Since independence, Guinea has faced 
the problems of development with cour- 
age and fortitude. 

Although Guinea’s mineral wealth 
makes its economy potentially one of the 
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strongest in Africa, its development has, 
in the past, been hindered by a shortage 
of trained personnel for industry. Fruit- 
ful technical cooperation has taken place 
since 1962 between this country and the 
United States. To encourage a rapid in- 
crease in production, the Guinea Gov- 
ernment is taking wise steps to further 
stabilize its interna] economy. 

Mr. Speaker, on this day I think it Is 
appropriate that this body express its 
best wishes and its hopes for further 
prosperous and responsible development, 


More Stores in His Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 24, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
Ways encouraging to read an individual 
success story, because basically individual 
initiative and the results of it are what 
make America a strong, free, democratic 
society. One of these stories concerns 
Mr. Mervin Morris, from my congres- 
sional district, whose efforts and inge- 
nuity are exemplary of what can be done 
when one applies his talents judiciously. 

I am pleased to insert an item from 
the Oakland Tribune of Oakland, Calif., 
for September 27, 1965 which highlights 
Mr. Morris’ success: 

"Y" ror “I"—Mozre STORES IN His FUTURE 

(By Wallace S. Willis) 


The misspelling in the name is an acci- 
dent by design; everything else has come 
through designs for progress. 

This capsulizes, more or less, one of the 
more flourishing, individually owned, rapidly 
expanding commercial enterprises in the 
area—Mervyn's department stores. (An ar- 
chitect said it looked better with a Y than 
an I.) 

In business for himself just 17 years, Mer- 
vin Morris today is the sole owner of three 
stores—San Lorenzo, Fremont, and Napa— 
and has plans for several more in the next 
5 years. 

“With the executive staff we have at 
present,” he says, “we can operate six stores 
as easily as three. And we are interested 
in ones of at least 35,000 square feet and 
possibly larger.” 

That's a lot of area when you consider his 
first store at 16015 Via Arriba, San Lorenzo, 
contained 2,500 square feet. It is many times 
that today, after being enlarged 13 times in 
its first 11 years and 6 or 7 times after that. 
Soon there will be a new toy department 
across the street and a complete remodeling 
is scheduled to start in the next 90 days. 

“We're looking at areas that have regional 
porsibilities,” Morris said. “For instance, the 
Dublin-San Ramon-Livermore area. And a 
natural extension of our pesent territory 
would be Milpitas, although it is not quite 
ready.“ 

BACKGROUND IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


Morris is no newcomer to the department 
store business. He was raised in it in Del- 
eno, a San Joaquin Valley community where 
his father established a store some 40 years 
ago. The business is also in his wife's back- 
ground. 

She is the former Roslyn Grossman, an 
Oakland native whose father, Harry Gross- 
man, operated the shoe concession at Kahn's 
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(now Rhodes) here before going to Napa. 
There Grossman purchased a department 
store from his father-in-law, the late Jacob 
Albert, who had a bay area chain, and it 
was from Grossman that Morris bought his 
Napa outlet in 1963, 

After 5 years of military service during 
World War II, metropolitan living attracted 
Morris from Delano and he took on a job as 
u traveling hat salesman. “That had about 
as much future as the buggy whip business,” 
Morris declared, pointing out that his two 
luncheon companions as well as he had come 
without hats. 

“About that time I also heard a store had 
gone bankrupt in San Lorenzo,” Morris de- 
clared. “I found out where San Lorenzo is, 
looked the community over and decided it 
could use a junior type department store.“ 

ONE “VETERAN” EMPLOYEE OF FIRM 

When he opened his first store, Morris had 
two employees, one of whom is still with 
him. Robert Stewart, also from Delano, 
joined Morris at the age of 18 and today is 
manager of the store in the Fremont Hub. 
That store, incidentally, started out in Octo- 
ber 1963, with 33,000 square feet and has 
been enlarged to 68,000 square feet. 

“We have found a unique department 
store niche,” Morris said. “We handle 
everything a large department store does ex- 
cept what is known in the trade as ‘brown 
and white goods'—furniture and appliances. 

“When the large downtown department 
stores started moving to the suburbs, I was 
frankly worried., But when they moved out, 
they completely upgraded their image. We 
feel we are more in tune with the needs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Suburbia. The big ones are 
too inflexible; they couldn’t adapt to the 
blue-collar areas. 

“Independently owned and right on the 
scene, we were more in the ball park. We 
have the major brands, but also have one 
price line below them, an area the majors 
have left open for the Independents.” 


TABLECLOTHS VERSUS TABLE MATS 


Morris" merchandising concept ls somewhat 
differently tallored in the Napa store. He 
points out that “while the Napa volume is 
only one-quarter that of the San Lorenzo 
store, they sell more tablecloths. But San 
Lorenzo sells more table mats.” 

The general plan of Mervyn's has made 
them oriented more to the working people, 
Morris noted, and to people just getting 
started in development of families. This is 
attested by a further statement that “chil- 
dren’s wear is probably 25 percent of our 
volume.” And the three stores operate a 
total of 35,000 revolving accounts. 

While reluctant to reveal sales figures be- 
cause he owns 100 percent of the corpora- 
tion’s stock, Morris explained that “volume 
last year was 100 times what it was our first 
year and we have grown from 2 employees 
to about 500.” 

That's a pretty good record, and indicative 
of why there have been several overtures for 
Mervyn's. And that may be in the not-too- 
distant future. 


Independence Day in the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 
Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Af- 
rica’s most populous country celebrates 
5 years of independence today. Although 
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it has remained in the British Common- 
wealth, the Federal Republic of Nigeria 
became independent on October 1, 1960. 
On this occasion, I want to extend my 
congratulations and best wishes to the 
people of Nigeria, their President, Dr. 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, and their Prime Min- 
ister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa. 

Mr. Speaker, Nigeria has a federal 
form of government and a written con- 
stitution, Its parliamentary government 
is based on the British model. I cannot 
help but think that much of Nigeria’s 
strength comes from the considerable 
power granted to the regional govern- 
ments to handle predominantly local af- 
fairs. 

The economy of Nigeria is built pri- 
marily around agriculture, forestry, and 
animal husbandry, which provides about 
two-thirds of Nigeria’s nationa] income. 
The outlook for the development of an 
expanded and more diverse economy is 
good, since it has largely untapped min- 
eral and petroleum resources as well as 
considerable hydroelectric potential. 

Nigeria is in the midst of a 6-year eco- 
nomic and social development plan be- 
gun in 1962. Envisioning an annual 
growth rate of over 4 percent, Nigeria 
has emphasized its readiness to welcome 
foreign private investment. In this re- 
gard, an investment-guarantee agree- 
ment has been concluded between the 
United States and Nigeria. 

Nigeria is an active member of the 
Organization of African Unity and has 
provided active support and played a 
leading role in the work of the United 
Nations and its agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my fellow Ameri- 
cans in wishing the people of Nigeria 
continued success and progress as they- 
build a strong and independent nation. 


How a Republic Died 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to place my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
a sermon by Dr. Charles Poling, D.D., 
senior minister of the Church of All 
Christian Faiths, Phoenix, Ariz., on Sun- 
day, August 15, 1965, entitled “How a 
Republic Died.” 

The sermon follows: 

How a REPUBLIC Dren 

In this day of world crisis who can predict. 
the future of our civilization? ‘There are 
several certainties howeyer that all thought- 
ful Americans must recognize. We cannot 
go on bearing the expense of unbridled Gov- 
ernment spending without eventually crash- 
ing head on with a cataclysmic day of reck- 
oning. We cannot continue ignoring the 
charter of our freedom, the Constitution 
that made us the strongest, richest, and 
greatest Nation this world has ever known 
and survive. Even while I speak we face 
national bankruptcy and the slavery of so- 
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cialism, the chains of dictatorship, and a 
police state. 

We have toyed dangerously with statism 
Govern- 


ter. To a greater di than we realize, 
Congress is no longer the legislative arm of 
America, Under the provisions of the Spence 
Act the President actually has power over 
the entire life of this Nation, empowered to 
do as he personally pleases. And one leader, 
one demagogue, with deluslons of infalli- 
bility, can lead a proud and mighty nation 
down the dark road to oblivion. A hasty 
glance at history supports this statement. 
Today we have the executive and judiciary, 
in violation of our Constitution, usurping and 
assuming the functions and authority grant- 
ed only to the legislative arm of our Govern- 
ment. 

Now all that is transpiring in our society 


as we are in the state meddling in church 
and religious affairs. We believe that the 
chief business of the church is to make sin- 
ful men aware of their sinful state and to 
lead them to a penitent form; her business 
is preaching the gospel of the living Christ. 
We do not believe that the church should be 
in politics but we do believe that Christians 
should be in politics. 

Iam frightened as I look upon the present 
world scene. I am ashamed when I view the 
spectacle of clergymen engaging in demon- 
strations that lead to civil disobedience, vio- 
lence, and death. I am outraged when a 
church agency, the National Council of 
Churches, trains young people at Oxford, 
Ohio, for the invasion of a sovereign State 
and while mouthing something about human 
dignity has women and girls wallow in the 
filth of a city street. I am angered when 
this same church agency and her clergy asso- 
ciate with drunken, dirty, sex-hungry mobs as 
they flaunt the law, and this while our young 
men are marching and dying for freedom in 
Vietnam. The organizers and leaders of 
these rag-tag mobs assist and encourage 
their brainwashed youth to avoid military 
service. I get a sick feeling when a minis- 
ter and former president of the National 
Council of Churches, voicing their pacifistic 
doctrine, standing in a Phoenix pulpit, de- 
clares “the war in Vietnam is sinful.” This 
gentleman is so blind to facts that he says, 
“The civil rights groups have shown that the 
churches can be effective in battling injustice 
in society." 

I recently returned from speaking engage- 
ments in Birmingham, Selma, and Mont- 
gomery. The picture I bring back is evil 
and ugly beyond the power of words to de- 
scribe. The National Council of Churches 
and her trained invaders of lawlessness and 
anarchy, led and helped finance the drunken, 
sex-inflamed mobs of whites and blacks that 
terrorized those decent, peaceful, American 
communities. Here we have drunken hood- 
lums, many wearing clerical apparel, invad- 
ing a sovereign State—in fact the two States 
that rank number one and two as the most 
law-abiding States in our Union. Dr. Dahl- 
berg is pretty badly mixed up—the civil 
rights mobs did put on quite an orgy, but 
a demonstration that should drive every 
Christian and patriot to his knees asking 
God for forgiveness. These pacifists are 
freeloaders and are not entitled to, neither 
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Dr. Dahlberg refers to our democratic so- 
ciety and though our Founding Fathers were 
very careful to explain that they were estab- 
lishing a republican form of government, our 
Nation has degenerated into a democracy; 
and from a democracy to mobocracy is but 
a quick breath. Here is the answer to the 
“why” of our present chaotic and lawless 
state. By our departure from government as 
prescribed by our Constitution, our republi- 
can form of government, we are sowing the 
seed of our own dissolution. Thomas Macau- 
lay, the famous British historian, who died 
on the eve of our Civil War, wrote this proph- 
esy: “Your Republic will be fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
20th century as the Roman Empire was in 
the fifth, with this difference; that the Huns 
and vandals who ravaged the Roman Em- 
pire came from without and your Huns and 
vandals will have been engendered within 
your own country, by your own institutions.“ 

One of the great perils we face today Is the 
political illiteracy current in America. Prac- 
tically everyone is referring to, and thinking 
of, America as a great democracy. Where is 
the word of authority? For me, it is with 
those who in the Constitutional Convention 
gave to us our charter of freedom. 

Alexander Hamilton, the towering genius 
of that Convention, spoke with tremendous 
force when, addressing that gathering he 
said: “The members most tenacious of re- 
publicanism are as loud as any in declaring 
against the vices of democracy * * *. Give 
all power to the many, they will oppress the 
few. Give all power to the few, they will 
oppress the many. Both therefore ought to 
have the power that each may defend itself 
against the other * * *. We are forming a 
republican government. Real liberty is nev- 
er found in despotism or the extremes of 
democracy * * *. If we incline too much to 
democracy, we shall soon shoot into mon- 
archy.” 

Madison, with Hamilton, was designated as 
a spokesman and interpreter of the work of 
the Constitutional Convention. Writing in 
“The Federalist” Madison says: “What then 
are the distinctive characters of the repub- 
lican form? Where an answer to this to be 
sought, not by recurring to principles, but 
by the application of the term by political 
writers, to the constitutions of different 
States, no satisfactory one would ever be 
found. Holland, in which no particle of 
supreme authority is derived from the peo- 
ple, has passed almost universally under the 
denomination of a republic. The same title 
has been bestowed upon Venice, where abso- 
lute power over the body of the people is 
exercised, in the most absolute manner, by 
a small body of hereditary nobles. Poland, 
which is a mixture of aristocracy and mon- 
archy in their worst forms, has been dignified 
with the designation of a republic. The 
government of England, which has one re- 
publican branch only, combined with an 
hereditary aristocracy and monarchy, has, 
with equal impropriety, been frequently 
placed on the list of republics. These ex- 
amples, * * * show the extreme inaccuracy 
with which the term republic has been used 
in political discussions.” 

writing in “the Federalist,” Madi- 
son said: “Hence it is that such democracies 
have ever been spectacles of turbulence and 
contention; have ever been found Incompati- 
ble with personal security or the rights of 
property, and have in general been as short 
lived in their lives as they have been vio- 
lent in their deaths. Theoretic politicians, 
who have patronized this species of govern- 
ment, have erroneously supposed that by re- 
ducing mankind to a perfect equality in their 
political rights, they would, at the same time, 
be perfectly equalized and assimilated in 
their professions, their opinions and their 

s * 2. A republic, by which I 
mean a government in which the scheme 
of representation takes place, opens a dif- 
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ferent prospect, and promises the cure for 
which we are seeking.” 

On September 18, 1803, Hamilton wrote to 
Pickering: “The plan of the Constitution 
which I drew up while the Convention was 
sitting, and which I communicated to Mr. 
Madison, was predicated upon these bases: 
First, that the political principals of the 
people of this country would endure nothing 
but -republican government. Second, that 
the actual situation of the country was such 
that it was right and proper that the republi- 
can theory should have full and fair trial. 
Third, that to such a trial it was essential 
that the Government should be so construc- 
ted as to give all the energy and stability 
reconcilable with the principles of that 
theory. These were the genuine sentiments 
of my heart, and upon them I acted.” 

Article 4, section 4, of the Constitution 
provides: The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government.” It is inconceivable 
that the fathers would guarantee a republi- 
can form of government to every State in 
the Union without the absolute intent of 
providing the same form of government for 
the Nation. 

It would seem that the founders of this Re- 
public, after a careful survey of the govern- 
ments of history, concluded that autocracy 
resulted in tyranny and democracy merged 
into mobocracy and socialism. Loud and 
clear have been the warnings shouted from 
platforms by informed patriots but the drift 
away from constitutional government and 
our Republican heritage has continued, and 
today those who refer to us as a democracy 
are more correct than we care to admit. 
No longer can we warn, “we are being so- 
cialized'’—the takeover is all but completed 
and we are socialized; the bells now toll a 
requiem for the Republic. The brave candles 
of freedom are being snuffed out one by one. 

How is it possible for a great republic to 
lose her freedom without the armies of an 
enemy ever setting foot upon her shores, 
without a shot ever being fired? The great 
enemy is lack of vigilence on the part of the 
people, the selfishness and greed that makes 
slaves of free born men so that they refuse 
to concern themselves about the welfare of 
their country; they won't be bothered and 
they are not about to get involved with an 
army of fanatics and lunatics. To further 
their own selfish ends, cunning leaders will 
contrive to, as has been done within the span 
of your life and mine, merge the republic 
into a democracy. From a democracy to a so- 
clalist state is but a short, but inevitable 
step. You've lived to see this happen. Mul- 
titudes crusade and march for civil rights but 
sald little or nothing about civil respon- 
sibility. 

As a lure, there has been eloquent talk 
about public welfare pensions, insurance, 
socialized medicine, aid to education, sid to 
farmers, a great society in which poverty 
will be conquered for “we will take from 
those who have and give to those who have 
not“; this will be done, though it require 
that the States surrender their sovereignty 
to the Federal Government. The Great 
White Father in Washington, snapped his 
fingers at the Constitution and a subser- 
vient Congress gave him his civil rights leg- 
islation, 

There are demagogs who preach that we 
have outgrown our Constitution and that 
now we must have something new. Well, 
they have put over their point and now we 
have “something new”; a weird philosophy 
of government brewed in the witch pots of 
Karl Marx, Frederich Engels, and Lenin. Be- 
fore we take a look at the America we have 
become under this new order, just for the 
record, let's take a backward look at the 
America that emerged following the adoption 
of the Constitution and the founding of the 
republic of the United States. 
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Immediately there began the greatest era 
of progress, governmentally, the world had 
ever known. We began to solve problems and 
secure privileges that had baffled philosoph- 
ers and statesmen for ages. We developed 
a larger galaxy of great statesmen than had 
been developed by all other governments in 
the history of mankind. We organized into 
a splendid and loyal citizenship people of 
many nationalities, coming to our shores 
with varying ambitions and ideals. We stood 
the strain of the great Civil War and came 
out of it stronger and better. 

The governmental atmosphere of individ- 
ual security seemed to stimulate individual 
effort toward discovery and invention, so 
that we made material and commercial 
progress that has no parallel in history. We 
advanced from the spade to the steam plow, 
from the ox cart to the freight train, from 
the blacksmith shop to the great manufac- 
turing plant, from the cradle to the self- 
binder, from the spinning wheel to the great 
textile mill, from the stagecoach to the 
pullman car, from the pony express to the 
telephone and telegraph, and on to the auto- 
motive means of tr tion. Thus the 
march of progress continued under our free 
enterprise system. 

While doing all this we advanced from the 
education of the few to our great public 
school system. Other nations of the world 
were struck with awe and admiration by the 
marvelous manner in which this Republic 
solved its early problems, faced and over- 
came difficulties. And this Republic offered 
political privileges and freedoms unmatched 
by any nation on this globe. 

We radiated over all the world the rays 
of light, of hope, of progress, of justice, of 
commonsense and of scientific governmental 
procedure: and while making that matchless 
record, and yielding that splendid world in- 
fluence, we made for the United States 
the undisputed leading place among 
the nations. And this place in the sun was 
not won because of our great Army, our great 
Navy, our great Air Force, our atomic bomb, 
our vast possessions, our many people, but 
because we were enjoying the blessings of 
the best form of government mankind had 
ever known. 

The world admired us. Our character and 
dignity was such that the safety of our cit- 
izens in foreign lands was guaranteed. We 
had nothing but contempt for the devices 
of expediency, bluff, and compromise. We 
were above dealing with international bullies 
and bandits. Our great strength was of 
moral and spiritual elements and this force, 
as always, commanded the respect of the 
world. 

But while America became the captive of 
Morpheus and an addict of the opiate of in- 
difference and overconfidence, the termites 
of our national dissolution, the New Deal, the 
New Frontier, the Social Gospel, and pres- 
ently the Great Society have been unremit- 
tingly eating away the sustaining pillars of 
our republican constitutional government. 
As prophesied by Thomas Macaulay, “the 
Huns and Vandals we have gendered within 
our own country and institutions” have by 
unconstitutional methods, by judicial and 
executive fiat, made captive our legisiative 
bodies and made a noble document to read, 
“government of the party, by the party, and 
for the party.” I repeat, we are not about 
to lose our republican form of government, 
we have lost it and are now, like it or not, a 
socialist state. 

Constitutional State rights no longer exist. 
Government is no longer from the state- 
house and the State legislative bodies; gov- 
ernment is from Washington and the White 
House. Government is in partnership, maybe 
the captive, of labor unions; our free enter- 
prise system is but a memory. Today, big 
government competes with the little busi- 
nessaman, regulates and restricts business. 
Today the farmer is no longer free to man- 
age his own farm, no longer free to decide 
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what crops he will plant—this decision is 
handed down from Washington. As citizens, 
we have no way of knowing just what is 
happening in, or to, our Government—all of 

Media is managed and we are told 
only what Washington wants us to know. 
Treason in high places of Government, Billie 
Sol Estes, Bobby Baker, and Jenkins, are 
shielded; and too many others who have be- 
trayed America, are protected by public 
servants who are sworn to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution. 

Men who fraternize and play patsy with 
our godless enemy are received as royalty in 
high places. Martin Luther King known to 
associate with Communists, having as his 
chief lieutenants, sex perverts and identified 
Communists—an ordained Baptist minister 
who openly denied in the National Observer 
the Baptist doctrines he said, when ordained, 
that he believed—he went on record as not 
believing the doctrines of the virgin birth, 
the deity of Jesus Christ, the substitutionary 
atonement of Christ, the literal resurrection 
of Christ and other basic doctrines he con- 
tessed before Almighty God to believe and 
accept. 

While mouthing a doctrine of nonviolence, 
he organizes and leads (from a safe dis- 
tance) demonstrations he knows will end in 
violence, perhaps death. What hypocrisy. 
and this egomaniac has become the spiritual 
Moses of a militant minority of his race and 
the socialist liberal clergy. He has whipped 
his disciples into a frenzy of lawlessness. 
The mood of his army is illustrated in a 


“threat issued by one of his lieutenants in 


Americus, Ga. “We'll tear this town down.” 
This is nonviolence? King is not a man of 
peace; he is not really an apostle of non- 
violence; he can hold his position of rule 
only through riots, subversion, and revolt. 
Probably he is not a Communist, but he is 
communism's chief ally, whether he realizes 
it or not. His program of civil disobedience 
is a deadly pestilence, and if unchecked, will 
destroy our republic through the ever- 
growing bloody revolts that are spreading 
with frightening speed from city to city in 
America. When human beings behave like 
jungle brutes, they can be controlled only 
by force, and their cry about “police bru- 
tality," is offensive and disgusting to decent 
law-abiding citizens. My sympathy is not 
with the plundering, revolting, “barbarians,” 
but with the police who are sworn to up- 
hold our laws and preserve peace. 

Iam not about to forget that these hood- 
lums have seriously beaten, injured, and 
killed many of our police. Is it not sig- 
nificant that people who are obeying the law 
and respecting the rights of others never 
complain about “police brutality?” “The 
court and not the street is the place to seek 
justice” and redress from grievance. Truly 
our land is cursed by “barbarians” and our 
highways and byways are red with violence. 

Presently, organized crime is at an alltime 
high. Last year we had a 13-percent increase 
in crimes reported, over 1963. There were 
20,500 reported cases of forced rape; 112,000 
reported robberies, and more than a million 
cases of aggrevated assault. Students riot 
on the compures of our universities, destroy 
property and shout obscene epithets. Every 
day we read of lawless demonstrations in our 
cities and youthful wolfpacks are prowling 
our city parks, subways, and streets; even 
in Washington, and in our government 
buildings, women workers are molested. Just 
what kind of people have we become? How 
long will we temporize and retreat before 
these jungle mobs? I find myself asking, 
“just how unselfish, how patriotic and dedi- 
cated to freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment are the leaders we elect to office?” 

Have the flames of patriotism died out in 
the heart of America? Are we afraid to 
march, if required, die, in combat for our 
country? America’s destiny depends upon 
the answers we can give to these questions. 

The white crosses still stand row on row in 
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Flanders fields, and there are many other 
places, here and abroad, sanctified and made 
sacred by the blood of gallant Americans who, 
in the painful moment of their dying, be- 
queathed to us a goodly heritage of freedom. 
Was their dying in vain? 

I have beheld motley lines of blacks and 
whites, unshaved, unwashed, and dirty, 
marching and chanting their jungle syncopa- 
tion: “We shall overcome” and “freedom 
now.“ What have they done; what are they 
doing now, to deserve the blessings of free- 
dom? How many of these marchers, marched 
through the fire and hell of war to defend 
America and to preserve the freedom, they 
now, and all of us, presently enjoy. Where 
were they when some of us were marching, 
and watching, while brave young men were 
dying to guarantee and preserve the freedom 
these whining, crying, pacifists now demand? 
Actually, they would not be allowed to march 
and demonstrate if they did not now enjoy 
the blessings of freedom. These pacifista 
support the philosophy and aims of the Com- 
munists, the evil, godless, power that has 
sworn to destroy us; they “cry peace” when 
their kind of peace means the enslavement 
of people now fighting for freedom. I am 
sickened when a clergyman pronounces our 
effort in Vietnam sinful. 

Do I use this pulpit for a cause unrelated 
to our Christian religion? Can the church 
long survive in a Soclalist- Communist state? 
I have dedicated these latter days of my life 
to challenge Christians and the church we 
love to get back to being the church, The 
church as a political arm cannot save the 
Republic, but the church returning to her 
Pilgrim character and functioning as the 
church of the living God, making evil men 
good and leading the lost to the cleansing 
of the redemptive cross, can still save society, 
our Nation, and our free way of life. 

Before Union Theological of 
New York became captured by the socialist 
liberals, Union's professor of church history, 
was the great and good Philip Schaff. I 
quote from this noble Christian patriot. He 
wrote, “Republican institutions in the hands 
of a virtuous and God-fearing nation are 
the very best in the world, but in the hands 
of corrupt and irreligious people they are the 
very worst, and the most effective weapon of 
destruction. An indignant people may rise 
in rebellion against a cruel tyrant; but who 
will rise against the tyranny of the people in 
possession of the ballot box and the whole 
8 of 3 Here Hes our 
great danger, and it is every year. 
Destroy our churches, close our Sunda 
schools, abolish the Lord's Day, and our Re- 
public would become an empty shell, and our 
people would tend to heathenism and bar- 
barism. Christianty is the most powerful 
factor in our society and the pillar of our 
institutions. It regulates the family; it en- 
joins private and public virtue; it builds up 
moral character; it teaches us to love God 
supremely, and our neighbor as ourselves; 
it makes good men and useful citizens; it 
denounces every vice; it encourages every 
virtue; it promotes and serves the public 
welfare; it upholds peace and order. Chris- 
tianity is the only possible religion for the 
American people, and with Christianity are 
bound up all our hopes for the future.“ 
{Philip Schaff, 1888.) 

The “Huns and Vandals” Macauley so ac- 
curately prophesied are here; they have taken 
over our institutions of higher learning and 
theological seminaries; they stalk through 
our halls of government, and have become 
overlords in our liberal socialist pulpits, The 
portrait Philip Schaff presents of the true 
church ts a far cry from the political religious 
machine carrying the banner of the church 
today. : 

Does the church you know unite famili 
when many of its youth leaders teach a 
moral code contrary to that taught in the 
Bible and by old fashioned, God-fearing 
parents? Is the church you know denounc- 
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ing every vice or is she making premarital 
sex and homosexuality respectable? 

The RNS news media reports from Elm- 
hurst, II., on a new morality being taught 
to 80 teenagers attending a youth forum— 
the instructor is Dr. Joseph Fletcher, pro- 
fessor of ethics at Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. “In certain sit- 
uations,” he announces, “unmarried love 
could be infinitely more moral than married 
Jove. Lying could be more Christian than 
telling the truth; stealing could be better 
than respecting private property. Not every 
premarital sex relationship is wrong.” 

Another speaker at the same youth forum 
was Anson Mount, public affairs manager of 
Playboy magazine; this speaker advocated 
“recreational sex“ and welcomed the chang- 
ing moral climate of today which has the 
backing of many modern theologians.” 

Is the church you attend and support 
“upholding peace and order,” or is she en- 
couraging laymen and ministers to practice 
and teach civil disobedience, and to invade 
a sovereign state to foment riots and re- 
bellion? 

How does one square the doctrines and 
crusades of the present-day liberal Socialist 
clergy with the gospel of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth? How does one reconcile the po- 
litical meddiing of the National Council of 
Churches, and the Social Gospel, unctuously 
proclaimed by these Socialist liberals, jell 
with the commission of our Lord to His 
disciples in Matthew 10: 7? “And as ye go, 
preach, saying, the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” And again, Luke 9: 60, “Go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God.” And it Is 
well to remember that Jesus used the call 
of ancient Isaiah as a challenge to His fol- 
lowers when He quoted from that great 
Prophet as recorded in Luke 4: 18: “He hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised 
(v. 19). To preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” According to my Bible, the busi- 
ness of the clergy is to preach and “by the 
foolishness of preaching,” to set the crooked 
straight, and to guide the lost to the cross 
of redemption. I find no word suggesting 
that I am to go out to join the unregenerate, 
drunken mobs, in marches that are planned 
and designed to offer sex orgies and stimulate 
lawless acts of rebellion and violence. 

The most frightening aspect of today's 
reign of rebellion is the role the church is 
playing in these disgraceful demonstrations, 

Truly, “the Huns and the vandals en- 
gendered without our own country, by our 
own Institutions“ are with us. The cry of 
the watchman on the walls of freedom must 
sound clear and strong; the temples of the 
living God must echo and reecho a warning 
and a challenge to every Christian and pa- 
triot to unite in this battle, that the lamps 
of freedom may not be put out, and that we 
might return His church to Him, “a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish” (Ephesians 5: 27). 


Editor, Woman of Quiet Dignity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to join the North Vernon 
Plain Dealer in paying their respects to 
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a dedicated woman, who devoted 41 years 
of her life in service to her community 
as editor of its newspaper. 

The following editorial appeared in the 
paper of former editor Mary Cassin, on 
September 16, 1965: 

A Woman or QUIET Drontry 

It was back in late 1954 that Miss Mary 
Cassin, for 41 years editor of the Plain Deal- 
er, gave up handling these difficuit chores 
and went into the gentle retirement that 
ended with her death Saturday. The paper 
that she was so proud of and which she 
worked so hard for has changed consider- 
ably since her day, but we like to think that 
we have retained some of the virtues that 
were such a trademark of this publication 
when her name was on the masthead, These 
would include her lively intelligence, a deep 
sensitivity not only to the needs of her com- 
munity but also for individuals (people were 
always most important to her), an apt way of 
expressing herself in print and a devotion 
to the paper that transcended almost all oth- 
er interests. All these attributes Miss Cas- 
sin had in abundance. 

We saw little of her after her retirement, 
but the times that we did see her were al- 
ways pleasant ones. Though, in the way of 
life at her age, she was finding her health 
not the best, we never remember hearing 
her complain. Instead there would always 
be an exchange of pleasantries and 4 per- 
sonal word or two. She had, what alas is a 
disapearing feminine trait, and that was a 
quiet dignity that would make you notice her 
in a roomful of women. 

So much of the news that was of prime 
importance to countless thousands of Jen- 

County citizens went through her 
hands in the many years she served the pa- 
per, The tornado at Vernon in the 1930's, 
the heartaches of the depression and those 
turbulent times of World War II; and births 
and deaths and weddings—and all the lesser 
stories that perhaps in the long run were 
of the most important to those people they 
touched. 

We mourn now even as she so often sat 
at a typewriter during her 41 years mourn- 
ing as she wrote of the death of one in Jen- 
nings close to her heart. Our deep con- 
dolences to her loved ones. There is, we 
feel most positive, too much of her in the 
files of the Plain Dealer and in the history 
of the county that it will ever be necessary 
to write 30“ with finality for her life. 

God be with you, Miss Cassin. 


Sugar Lobby Buffeted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
with sugar legislation due to be brought 
to the floor of the House in the near 
future, I believe the following article by 
Mr. William C. Selover, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor of October 1 
is very timely. 

As a Representative from a large 
sugar-producing area, I found it most 
interesting and believe it will be of equal 
interest to all Members of the House as 
we prepare to vote on this important 


The article follows: 
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Sudan Lossy Burrerep 
(By William C. Selover) 


Wasxincton.—Someone threw a little Jam 
in the sugar legislation this year, and the 
results are pretty sticky. 

Usually the sugar bill, to extend the Sugar 
Act of 1934, Is passed Intact, with no ques- 
tions asked. But this year ts different. 

Some basic questions are being raised 
about parts of the bill. And for the first 
time the Rules Committee is allowing two 
amendments to it to be considered on the 
House floor. 

These amendments were framed by Rep- 
resentative Pau. FINDLEY, Republican, of Ii- 
nois, who argues that the bill without his 
amendments would cost the American con- 
sumer some $3.5 billion over the next 5 years. 

He contends that “the best improvements 
would be to drop the act entirely, and rely 
on a simple tariff to give desired domestic 
protection.” 

Sugar act quotas currently thrust the 
US. price for raw sugar to a level three times 
higher than the world price. 

LAST-MINUTE ACTION 

Mr. Finney blew wide open the simmer- 
ing discussion here about the propriety of 
the highly paid sugar lobbyists in Washing- 
ton representing foreign countries. 

In an interview with this newspaper, he 
called them “specialists in influence” and 
“influence peddiers.” One is a former US. 
Representative who served on the Agricul- 
57 8 Committee which considers the sugar 

ill. 

It's unhealthy. Such lobbyists serve no 
purpose,” he said. 

None of the lobbyists have made any re- 
plies to these statements. Nor, in fact, 
would they meet with newspapermen. 

A Findley amendment would virtually out- 
law such lobbyists. 

The final blow came when Mr. FINDLEY 
said the bill allowed “profiteering on a grand 
scale.” 

In past years, the sugar legislation has 
been holed up in the House Agriculture 
Committee until the last minute. Then, 
just before Congress adjourns, it emerges. 

Committee Chairman Harortp D. COOLEY, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, has conveyed 
it to the Rules Committee, often terminng 
it too complex for anyone to understand but 
nevertheless a very good bill, and has asked 
for a “closed rule.” This means that no 
amendments can be made to it on the House 
floor. It must be passed as Is, or rejected. 

QUOTA ASSIGNED 

Rules Committee Chairman Howarp W. 
Smura, Democrat, of Virginia has usually 
granted this rule. 

Then, Mr. Coorxr has generally delivered 
the bill intact and asked members to trust 
his judgment on every provision. 

Because the legislation is so important to 
domestic cane and beet producers, some kind 
of legislation must be provided. And it is 
voted through without amendment, 

Why is the bill so important? 

Under a long-standing U.S. commodities 
control program, a Government quota must 
be assigned for all sugar grown, marketed, or 
imported. This is intended to stabilize the 
sugar market, while assuring adequate sup- 
plies. 

The bill allots quotas to domestic and for- 
elgn producers on a 60-to-40 ratio. That is, 
60 percent of the estimated 10 million tons 
of sugar needed this year will be provided 
by domestic producers under specific allot- 
ments. Without a law these allotments are 
unknown and the producers are without 
guidelines in their output. 

The other 40 percent needed to meet the 
United States needs of sugar are allotted 
among 20 countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and 10 countries outside this area. 
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This week, when it looked as if this same 
sugar story would be retold, the Rules Com- 
mittee began asking questions. 

Mr. Cootey came to ask the committee for 
a “closed rule“ on the bili. In his testimony 
Tuesday, Congressman Cootry said the bill 
had “more uniform support than any other 
ever presented before.” 

And he called it a “must bill for domestic 
industry.” 

AMENDMENT INVITED 


But what has apparently begun to bother 
people here is why the Agriculture Commit- 
tee changed every one of the quota allot- 
ments from those suggested by the adminis- 
tration. And some here are wondering what 
“services” are being performed by foreign 
sugar lobbyists here whose salaries range 
from $3,000 up to $50,000 a year. 

Representative Richanèůd BoLLING, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, asked Mr. Coorer for a full 
explanation for each of the foreign country 
quotas. “What is the rationale, the basis” 
for the changes from the administration 
guidelines, he asked. 

Mr. Coo.ey proceeded to read through nine 
general provisions of the bill. 

“There is no rational justification for each 
of these quotas,” Mr. BoLLING broke in 
heatedly. 

Mr. CooLrY admitted some quotas had been 
set arbitrarily, but, he said, the administra- 
tion's proposal had been arbitrary as well. 

Congressional sources explain that the ad- 
ministration's quota recommendations were 
based on actual production figures during 
a recent representative year. 

The real drama came when Mr. FINDLEY 
appeared before the Rules Committee to ask 
for an “open rule” on the bill, This would 
eprmit amendments and discussion in the 
House debate which is expected late next 
week. 

He also asked the committee to rule for 
consideration of his amendments to elimi- 
nate foreign sugar lobbyists and to restore an 
import fee. 

When Mr. Fuxpiey began to speak in a low, 
even voice, the overcrowded hearing room in 
the Capitol became quiet. Some of the lob- 
byists shifted uncomfortably in their fold- 
ing chairs. Some took out pads and jotted 
down notes. 

Even veteran Chairman Smirn stopped 
talking to an assistant to his left, and leaned 
forward toward the speaker at the far end ot 
the table. 

Only Mr. Cootry continued talking to an 
assistant behind the testifier. 


SUSPICIONS VOICED 


Mr. Finp.ey proceeded to call the lobbyists 
“rather unsavory” and added they “serve no 
legitimate function.” 

Mr. Frypiey made no specific charges. But 
he said the lobbyists “raise a cloud of doubt 
and suspicion over the whole business” of 
how the import quotas are decided on. 

His amendment provides that any country 
employing a sugar lobbyist during the 5-year 
life of the bill shall have its quota reduced to 
zero. 

More uncomfortable shifting around the 
hearing room. 

Mr. Fryotey also charged that the pro- 
gram has a lot of “gravy” in it. 

This is the “pure profit“ going to a com- 
pany ſor the difference between the world 
market price of $2 a hundred weight and 
the artificially pegged U.S. price of $5 a hun- 
dred weight. 

The administration had proposed impos- 
ing an import fee to collect the difference, 
thereby making it no more profitable to sell 
in the United States than elsewhere. 

The lobbyists banded together in opposi- 
tion to this fee, and the administration re- 
lented. 

In hearings earlier, Mr. Cootey congratu- 
lated one lobbyist, Arthur L. Quinn, for his 
part in getting the fee removed from the 
administration proposal. 
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AID ROLE DOUBTED 

“I think Mr, Quinn is entitled to credit 
for having arranged those meetings, which 
resulted in giving up this fee, which was 
more or less a nuisance and entirely incom- 
patible with our foreign policy and with our 
attitude toward our Latin American friends,” 
snid Mr. Cool xx for the record. 

Then, in lauding Mr. Quinn, he called him 
“about the oldest sugar rat in the barn.” 

Some agree that the fee is incompatible 
with American foreign policy objectives. Of- 
ficials high in the State Department re- 
portedly feel that the fee only counters US. 
ald efforts in certain areas. Removal of 
them, these officials argue, would be a form 
of aid. 

But Representative FinpLeY has a test for 
that argument. 

Does it go for better villages, is it really 
ald?“ he asks. No.“ 

“It just makes the rich richer,” he told 
this reporter. 

Mr. Fryviey’s second amendment would 
replace three-fourths of the import fee 
dropped by the committee. This should re- 
move temptations, he said. 

DECISIONS BY “HUDDLE” 


Mr. Finpiey also pointed out that the 
profit for foreign countries is even greater 
when account is taken of the difference of 
wages between the United States and other 
countries. Where the United States pays 
$2.50 to $3.50 an hour to caneworkers, other 
countries pay as low as 7 cents and as high 
as 30 cents an hour. 

How Mr. Coolxr actually arrives at the 
quotas is somewhat of a mystery here. Mr. 
FPrnb.ey, who is a member of the Agriculture 
Committee, charges that “a huddie made 
the basic decisions, then the accomplished 
fact was proposed by the committee chair- 

Mr. Finpiey said the chairman told the 
group that it was “so complicated” that “we 
shouldn't change it." 

Mr. Finviey explained that three or four 
Republicans were permitted in the private 
huddle. But this reporter found that one, 
Representative CATHERINE May, Republican, 
of Washington, had been out of town when 
most of the decisions were made. 

As time for floor debate on the amend- 
ments nears, more and more people are talk- 
ing about it here. 

Mr. Coorsy was not discussing this issue 
with newsmen. 

This reporter learned that powerful non- 
partisan support for the Findley amend- 
ments is coming from the Senate side of the 
Hill. This ls added to growing support in 
the House. 

The general feeling around here seems 
best summed up in what Mr. BoLLING said 
another Member told him: “We're glad some- 
body finally began asking some questions.” 

As for the unprecedented move by the 
Rules Committee, Chairman Surr put it 
this way: “Everyone clse has been getting 
into a ruckus on sugar, why not the Rules 
Committee?“ 


Wolff’s Stamp Inquiry Benefits Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to see that the September 30, 1965, issue 
of the Machinist, a publication of the 
International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, takes note of the 
work of our colleague, the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Wotrr], in looking 
into trading stamps and their impact 
upon consumer prices. 

The relationship of trading stamps to 
the cost of food should be thoroughly ex- 
amined. Those who live on a limited 
budget will benefit especially from this 
inquiry. The following article by Sidney 
Margolius points up some of the differ- 
ences in prices between nonstamp stores 
and stamp-giving stores: 

|From the Machinist, Sept. 30, 1965] 
Paice Curs Versus STAMPS 
(By Sidney Margolius} 

A price battle on food has erupted in a 
number of eastern and midwest cities as 
several supermarket chains announced they 
will no longer give trading stamps. Instead, 
the rebels have said, they will cut prices. 

A group of consumer-minded Congressmen 
has helped to accelerate the young price war 
with an informal investigation. The Con- 
gressmen, headed by U.S. Representative 
LESTER Wolrr, of New York, want to know 
whether stamps, supposedly given free with 
grocery purchases, actually have increased 
the prices you pay for the food itself. 

The price cuts by the chains which dis- 
continued stamps, and the congressional in- 
quiry, naturally have aroused opposition 
from the stamp companies. The largest, 
Sperry and Hutchinson, not only refused 
the congressional committee’s invitation to 
testify, but ran big ads hinting that the 
stores which recently dropped stamps, are 
cutting prices only temporarily. 

One eastern chain which dropped stamps 
announced it has cut prices an average of 
3 percent. We decided to make our own 
comparisons between this chain and a simi- 
lar medium-price supermarket chain which 
still gives stamps. 

COMPARISON SHOPPING 


We priced 23 items selected not ag adver- 
tised leaders but as typical of a family’s 
usual needs. The “shopping basket” included 
caning supplies and paper goods as well 
as 


The 23 items cost $9.33 at the nonstamp 
store; $9.89 at the stamp-giving store. The 
diference of 56 cents is 6 percent. If this 
difference continues, it represents a signifi- 
cant variation in the cost of food, far ou$- 
weighing the value of the stamps. 

The real value of trading stamps, in this 
writer's experience, is about 114 to 2 per- 
cent of the money you spend to get the 
stamps. For example, if you buy $10 worth 
of groceries, you get 100 stamps in the most 
widely used stamp plan. These 100 
are worth about 15 to 20 cents, at going 
retail values, in “gift” merchandise. 

VALUE OF STAMPS 

The stamp company says a book of 1,200 
stamps is worth $3 in gift merchandise, Ap- 
parently this claim is based on the list 
price or the stamp company’s own estimate 
of value. Our comparisons indicate that a 
book of stamps is worth about $1.50 to $2 
in merchandise, based on the usual discount 
or chain-store prices, 

Thus, even if you count the value of the 
stamps at the stamp-giving supermarket 
chain, prices at the nonstamp chain are still 
4 to 4% percent less on the 23 items we 
compared. 

Not all prices at the nonstamp chain were 
less. The nonstamp chain was lower on 10 
items, the same on 8, higher on 5. But the 
potential savings were especially noticeable 
in produce and dairy products. For exam- 
ple, the nonstamp store sold grade A homog- 
enized milk at 23 cents a quart; the stamp 
store, 27; potatoes at 6 cents a pound com- 
pared to 8; grade A eggs, 57 compared to 61; 
tomatoes, 29, compared to 39. 

Soaps and cleaning products were much 
the same price at both stores. So were meats, 
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with both chains juggling prices through the 
use of fancy names such as “fillet steak” and 
“Swiss steak“ for various forms of what were 
really chuck steak in every case. 

One of the most revealing differences was 
in the price of a well-known brand of instant 
coffee. It was 69 cents at the nonstamp 
chain and 95 at the stampgiving chain, even 
though the label at the stampgiving super 
read “10 cents off.” 

While no particular emphasis was given to 
selecting the advertised specials at either 
chain, it was noticeable at both chains, that 
you could save more on their own brands 
than buying the advertised specials on na- 
tionally advertised brands. For example, one 
chain had a special on a well-known brand 
of canned peas at two for 45 cents. But its 
own brand of comparable quality peas was 
two for 33. In general the savings on the 
stores’ private brands averaged about 18 per- 
cent. 

It is also noticeable that often stampgiving 
stores feature the costlier or luxury grades 
of food in their advertised specials. 


GOVERNMENT STUDY 


US. Representative Josera MINISH, of New 

Jersey, has asked for a Government study of 
the effect of stamps on food prices. He feels 
that the stamps conceal the additional prices 
paid for essential commodities. “The higher 
prices required by the food market to cover 
the stamp premium exceeds the prices the 
consumer would have to pay were he to shop 
for his gift with cash,” MINISH says. 
You have to buy $1,140 
of groceries to get enough stamps for an 
automatic skillet worth about $20. A reduc- 
tion in the price of food of even 3 percent 
would save you $33. You could buy the 
skillet and an automatio toaster, too. 

From all indications, many stores who give 
stamps would like to get rid of them. Trad- 
ing stamps have become the second highest 
business expense for the retallers, second 
only to personnel costs, reports Robert Muel- 
ler, editor of Progressive Grocer. A survey by 
his magazine found stamps take 14 percent 
of the food retailer's expense dollar, 


Cheers for U.S.S. “Simon Bolivar” and 
Her Good Crew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer for the Recorp the letter 
of Vice Adm. H. G. Rickover giving the 
fine success of the U.S.S. Simon Bolivar, 
our 31st Polaris nuclear submarine on 
her first sea trials: 

U.S. S. Som Borwan“ (SSBN641), 

At Sea, North Atlantic, September 28, 1965. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Funton: We have just success- 
fully completed the first sea trials of the 
USS, Simon Bolivar, our 31st Polaris 
nuclear submarine. We also have in opera- 
tion 22 attack-type nuclear submarines, mak- 
ing a total of 53. The Simon Bolivar was 
built by the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. of Newport News, Va. 

This ship is named for a great American 
soldier, patriot, and statesman. Simon Boli- 
var (1783-1830) was American in the broad 
sense of the word prevailing south of the 
border, where it is applied to citizens of the 
entire Western Hemisphere, north, central, 
and south. 
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Not only for us, but for all who share this 
vast continent with us, the word has a magic 
of its own. It stands for what we have in 
common, what gives us a sense of belonging 
to the same family of nations, despite the 
fact that we differ in many important re- 
spects. Not the least of the bonds uniting us 
is a revolutionary heritage that is peculiarly 
American. 

What sets America’s wars of independence 
apart from other struggles for colonial 
emancipation is that they were fought for 
political liberty, pure and simple. They were 
wars led in the north by Englishmen and in 
the south by Spaniards against men of their 
own race, language, and culture who would 
deny them the right to self-government. The 
leaders of the revolt laid down their “lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor” from 
motives of pure patriotism unadulterated by 
desire for personal advantage. They were al- 
ready successful and Important men in their 
communities; they did not expect inde- 
pendence to enrich them or to enhance their 
status. They fought for the ideal of liberty 
at great personal risk. None risked more and 
gained less personally than Simon Bolivar. 

Born in Caracas, Venezuela—the year Eng- 
land recognized the Independence of the 
United States—the son of a wealthy and 
aristocratic Spanish family long settled in 
the colony, Bolivar was educated abroad and, 
until the age of 27, lived the pleasant life of 
arich planter. But from the moment of the 
first revolt in Caracas against Spain in 1810 
to the end of his brief life of but 47 years, 
Bolivar served almost continuously as leader 
of the revolt. He richly deserved the title 
Liberator bestowed on him by his country- 
men, for he succeeded in driving the Span- 
iards from the vast area now occupied by the 
republics of Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, and Peru. At one time or another 
he was not only military leader but civilian 
chief as well of one or more of these repub- 
lics; for a brief time all were united under 
him. 

The Hispanic-American wars of independ- 
ence lasted twice as long as did our own, and 
were fought over a vastly larger area and 
more intractable terrain. In population, the 
adversaries were more evenly matched, there 
being 11 million Spaniards to 15 million 
colonials, while we had but a third as large 
a population as England. Spain at the time 
was weakened by the Napoleonic Wars while 
England was the premier maritime empire of 
the world. On the other hand, the Spanish 
colonials had to fight with no outside help 
except for individual volunteers who flocked 
to Bolivar’s army as they did to Washing- 
ton's. No major country gave aid as we re- 
ceived from France, Only little Haiti, under 
President Pétion, supported the cause of 
freedom by giving men and materiel to Boli- 
var at a time when he sorely needed them. 

Of his military feats, Thomas Carlyle said 
that Bolivar rode “fighting all the way, 
through torrid deserts, hot mud swamps, 
through ice-chasms beyond the curve of per- 
petual frost—more miles than Ulysses ever 
sailed.” He “marched over the Andes more 
than once, a feat analogous to Hannibal's 
and seemed to think little of it. Often 
beaten, banished from the firm land, he al- 
ways returned again, truculently fought 
again.” 

Henry Clay called Bolivar the Washington 
of South America. Indeed, there are strik- 
ing similarities, but the differences in tem- 
perament and in the turn of their lives are 
equally great. Both were self-taught 
soldiers. Bartolomé Mitre, famed Argen- 
tine statesman, journalist, author, and his- 
torian said that though Bolivar “had no mili- 
tary education, he the talents of 
a great revolutionary leader with the inspira- 
tion of genius * * *. He formed his plans 
quickly and executed them with daring reso- 
lution, while he lost no time in securing the 
fruits of his victory.” And, speaking of his 
Teconquest of western Venezuela, he re- 
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marked that “never, with such small means, 
was so much accomplished over so vast an 
extent of country, in so short a time.” 

Like W. n, Bolivar had that quality 
without which no man becomes a great mili- 
tary leader—a capacity to bear adversity 
with fortitude and to rise from defeat to win 
victory. His Spanish adversary General Mo- 
rillo said that Bolivar was “more fearful 
vanquished than vletortous“ just as of 
Washington one might well say that his 
finest hour was Valley Forge. Both cared 
for the welfare of their troops and were gen- 
erous toward them. Both in their lifetime 
received much public adoration, both have a 
secure place in history as liberators of their 
nations. A South American Republic was 
named for Bolivar, an American State for 
Washington. 

But, while Washington remained popular 
and died venerated by his countrymen on 
the estate he loved so well, Bolivar lost the 
support of his people and died penniless of 
a lung allment which might not have proved 
fatal had he spared himself. Toward the 
end he was discouraged and said that “those 
of us who have toiled for liberty in South 
America have but plowed the sea.” Hendrik 
William Van Loon, in his biography writes an 
epitaph that is more just. “If those words, 
spoken in the bitterness of his final defeat 
and loneliness, had truly been the summing 
up of his restless labors, the life of Simon 
Bolivar might well have been considered a 
hopeless failure.’ Whereas a single glance at 
the map of the southern half of our conti- 
nent proclaims the glory of his achleve- 
ments, Half a dozen free and independent 
nations, arisen from among the ruins of 
Spain’s imperial ambitions, are surely a mon- 
ument of which any human being might 
well feel proud.” 

Respectfully, 
H. G. Rickoven. 


Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr.DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, man- 
aged news from the White House, the 
L.B.J, Ranch, and other administration 
bastions pour out in such prolific 
amounts that the public is thoroughly 
confused. The net result is that many 
matters which deserve thorough public 
scrutiny slip by in the artificial creation 
of mass confusion. 

Columnist Walter Trohan, chief of the 
Chicago Tribune Washington Bureau, 
helps us pause to effectively analyze our 
foreign policy in an article in the 
Wednesday, September 29, Tribune: 
Adu, Way Dors Forren Poticy Pusa Rep 

Arms? 

Wasnincton, September 28.—Recent devel- 
opments In Panama and the Dominican Re- 
public again raise serious questions about a 
foreign policy which advances: Communist 
aims in this hemisphere. Americans are 
wondering why we always lose and why our 
Government tries to make victory out of 
every defeat. 

Things have been running so badly as to 
raise suspicion that sinister forces are pulling 
policy strings to bring about defeat. Yet it 
is obvious that our Government is not full 
of traitors. It may be full of confused and 
fuzzy thinkers, who can do eyen more harm 
than traitors. 
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In Panama we are preparing to haul down 
the American flag. President Johnson has 
abrogated the 1903 Panama Canal Zone 
Treaty to surrender sovereignty to Panama, 
a nation which owes its existence to the 
United States. The United States performed 
all its responsibilities under the treaty, 
bullding and guarding the canal, and dey-l- 
oping and maintaining the Canal Zone, 
which was bought with American tax dol- 
lars. 

The Communists have long wanted the 
United States out of the canal. When Fidel 
Castro took over in Cuba, almost his first act 
was to launch an expedition against the 
canal, which proved abortive. 

GRAVE MILITARY QUESTIONS 

Now the United States is giving up on its 
own after having threatened to bypass the 
canal by building another waterway across 
Mexico or Nicaragua. The present plan is 
to bulld a second canal across Panama, 80 
the nation will have two canals. 

Grave military questions are involved. but 
no one in the services dares put his head 
under the ax of White House displeasure. 
We are reportedly to continue to guard the 
Panama Canal, but just how effective this 
can be when sovereignty has ben abrogated 
is a grave problem. A nation that hauls 
down its fag can expect to be invited to take 
its troops out any time. 

In the Dominican Republic, former Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch was welcomed back by fol- 
lowers who waved Marxist-Leninist signs and 
shouted Communist chants a la Castro. It 
was readily obvious to all that although we 
went into the Dominican Republic with ma- 
rines and paratroopers to prevent a Com- 
munist takeover, the Communists are still 
there. We capitulated to a nest of Red agi- 
tators whom we might have destroyed. 

Bosch spent 2 years in exile enjoying Amer- 
ican hospitality in Puerto Rico. He was 
brought back to the Dominican Republic 
in an American plane. Immediately on ar- 
rival, he made a speech urging the people 
to drive out American forces by any means 
and demanding that the United States pay 
the country a billion dollars for the great 
crime of halting bloodshed and ending chaos. 


HIS FRIENDS ARE REDS 


Our State Department favors Bosch. We 
are told Bosch Isn't an avowed Communist, 
but he is a Communist hero, his friends are 
Communists, and he mouths the Communist 
line America in his homeland, He 
has steadfastly denied that there was any 
Communist influence In the revolt of last 
April, even though he was gretted by Red 
slogans and chants on his return. 

Many Americans suspect that our greatest 
effort in Vietnam is to force negotiations, It 
can be expected that any negotiations with 
the Communists can only lead to defeat in 
that area. 

One can wonder why we expect to gain re- 
spect by surrender when we have law and 
morality on our side. The times cry for 
firmness of purpose and we capitulate. 


Ginger Cory and “Escuela KMEX” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, Adlai Steven- 
son once said that our Nation needs new 
standards of respect and reward for in- 
tellect and culture.” Today we are mak- 
ing great advances in education, not the 
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least of them in the area of educational 
television. Here in Los Angeles we are 
particularly proud of the work that is 
being done to establish new standards of 
respect for our culture on the community 
television program “Escuela KMEX.” 
This program is being considered for 
funding under title II, section A, of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. It 
reaches out to a significant segment of 
the disadvantaged portion of the Los An- 
geles community who are non-English 
speaking. This television program is de- 
signed to help individuals in this group 
begin to gain some skill in communicat- 
ing in oral and written English. This we 
consider a very positive service to our city, 
our State and our Nation. The one 
woman who has spearheaded this gigan- 
tic effort is Miss Ginger Cory. Miss Cory 
teaches the daily television program Es- 
cuela KMEX,” serving thousands of 
adults in Los Angeles who are unable to 
attend adult school. She teaches begin- 
ning English to non-English-speaking 
adults—reading and writing and the dis- 
semination of general community in- 
formation. In addition to teaching the 
class. Miss Cory writes and prepares all 
of the material for “Escuela KMEX.” 

It has been said “the school is the key 
to success.” This is true for adults of 
middle class backgrounds. They per- 
ceive the relationship of formal educa- 
tion to an upward mobility in the social 
strata. However, the disadvantaged one- 
third of the population, according to E. 
des Brunner in his “Overview of Adult 
Education Research,” does not look to 
formal adult education as an answer to 
its personal problems. Individuals in 
this group have not understood the role 
of education as a means for securing 
economic rewards. Adults, in this dis- 
advantaged group, are unlikely to moti- 
vate their children to persevere in their 
formal school training. This is evi- 
denced by the numbers of disinterested 
youngsters in this group who swell the 
dropout statistics. 

Miss Cory has been highly successful 
in instilling in the non-English speak- 
ing people a full appreciation of the val- 
ues and benefits derived from learning to 
speak and write the English language as 
the key to fuller and better employment. 
In July 1964 Miss Cory assumed the re- 
sponsibility for “Escuela KMEX.” Audi- 
ence responses increased rapidly. By 
July 1965, 1,500 students who had en- 
rolled in February had completed a ma- 
jority of all written lessons qualifying 
them for certificates of course comple- 
tion. Due to audience responses by tele- 
phone, mail, and in person, a classroom 
enrollment of 3,000 has been estimated 
for the coming semester with thousands 
more envisioned in the near future. Miss 
Cory is receiving more daily mail for 
„Escuela KMEX” than any other single 
person on channel 34. This program 
stimulates comprehension and accept- 
ance of the people of the United States, 
encourages the students integration into 
our way of life and culture. 

Miss Cory gives unstintingly of her 
time to speak to civic groups and pro- 
fessional organizations about the needs 
of the non-English people. In addition 
to television teaching Miss Cory has 
served as a demonstration teacher and 
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coordinator of English as a second lan- 
guage in Los Angeles adult schools. She 
has taught elementary school and con- 
ducted a study on group counseling to 
serve the special needs of children in 
poverty areas. Miss Cory operates a pri- 
vate reading clinic and tutoring service 
which awards deserving exceptional chil- 
dren free scholarships in intensive aca- 
demic exploration. 

Miss Cory’s sincere affection for her 
students and learning has won her the 
profound respect of all who have been 
privileged to know and work with her. 
Each day she stimulates a respect for 
intellect and the American culture in her 
students. Their reward is knowledge. 


Chairman Wayne N. Aspinall Outlines the 
Interest of the Public Land Law Review 
Commission in the Gas and Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 14, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Chairman Wayne ASPINALL, the author 
and chairman of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission yesterday addressed 
the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion in Denver, Colo. His remarks so 
well express the purpose and objectives 
of the Commission, that I believe all 
Members should have the opportunity to 
review them. 

Of particular interest to Members of 
Congress, the administrators and the 
users of the public lands are his state- 
ments about the effect the establishment 
of the Commission has upon existing law. 
He points out that hasty efforts to change 
the law before the Commission reports, 
are as ill-advised as are excuses to not 
execute the statutes on the books be- 
cause changes may be made. In short, 
the law, however in need of clarification, 
should be administered as enacted. 

His remarks follow: 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE Warne N. 
ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
From COLORADO, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR Ar- 
FAIRS, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC LAND 
Law REVIEW COMMISSION AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING or THE Rocky MOUNTAIN On. & 
Gas ASSOCIATION AT THE Brown PALACE 
HOTEL, Denver, COLO., SEPTEMBER 30, 1965 
It is an understatement and an over- 

simplification to say that your industry or 

any industry or group interested in the use 
of public lands will for a long time to come 
feel the impact of the study now being un- 
dertaken by the Public Land Law Review 

Commission. It can truly be said that the 

oll and gas industry has a dual interest be- 

cause the Commission will not only be 

studying large land areas, including the 
shale-rich lands of Colorado, Utah, and 

Wyoming, and the unexplored and untapped 

potential in Alaska, but also reviewing the 

disposition or restriction on disposition of 
the mineral resources in the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

For the record, and for the few here who 
may not know the details, let me quickly 
state the basis and format of our operations. 
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The Commission's study is required because 
the basic public land laws were in most in- 
stances developed without regard one to the 
other. Although many of them, such as the 
Homestead Act of 1862 and the mining law 
of 1872, are approximately 100 years old, 
they remain on the statute books virtually 
as they were enacted. Therefore, in the 
words of the statute creating the Commis- 
sion, they “may be inadequate to meet the 
current and future needs of the American 
people,” 

With the exception of staking a claim 
under the mining law, land laws generally 
cannot be utilized by the American people 
outside of Alaska without the exercise of 
some discretionary authority by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Broad grants of au- 
thority have been delegated to the Secretary 
by the Congress, such as the temporary but 
sweeping classification authority of the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 and specific 
grants such as in the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920. In other areas, such as administra- 
tion of the mining law, the executive branch, 
through long usage, has developed methods 
of exercising authority not specifically dele- 
gated by Congress. 

Some of the most complex problems rela- 
tive to the so-called vacant unappropriated 
lands as well as other land areas have arisen 
in the administration of the public lands. 
In part this is traceable to the multitude of 
Federal agencies engaged in these activities. 
The Forest Service administers its own areas 
but users in certain instances must also 
proceed through Interior Department chan- 
nels in order to extract natural resources 
within the national forests. The rules ap- 
plicable in sheltered special-purpose por- 
tions of national forests are not the same as 
the rules applicable to wildlife refuges and 
game ranges. I think we will find a lack of 
uniformity even among the refuges and 
game ranges in the application, for example, 
of the Mineral Leasing Act. 

The fact is that we just don't know what 
the law in its broadest sense is as applied 
to the various lands coming within the ju- 
risdiction of the Commission's study. Be- 
tween conflicting statutes on the one side 
and judicial and departmental interpreta- 
tions on the other, anyone desirous of using 
the public lands is confronted with a maze 
of law and regulation that in many instances 
make it impossible to predict whether a ven- 
ture—be it an irrigated farm sought under 
the Desert Land Act or a project for mineral 
production—is one that would be authorized 
even under ideal conditions. 

As you know, the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission itself is composed of 19 
members, of whom 6 are appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 6 
by the President of the Senate, 6 by the 
President of the United States, and the 
19th a chairman elected by the first 18. It 
is my honor to be chosen as Chairman, and 
Iam pleased to serve in this capacity. Work- 
ing very closely with our staff and with the 
Commission itself is an advisory council, 
comprised of 25 persons from outside the 
Federal Government, plus 8 persons being 
designated by interested Federal departments 
and agencies. There will also be representa- 
tives of those Governors who wish to desig- 
nate people to work with us. I am pleased 
to say that in response to my invitation to 
the Governors of the 50 States just a short 
while ago, we have heard from 39; and of the 
39 responding, 38 have named representa- 
tives, thereby expressing an Interest in the 
work of the Commission. 

The early stage of the study will be pri- 
marily a staff responsibility: the drudgery 
of developing the status of the law as it is 
today while, at the same time, engaging In 
such basic studies as may be necessary for the 
later effort in which we will seek to deter- 
mine whether the existing law is adequate 
or whether the Commission should recom- 
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mend changes. But, even in the early stage, 
the Commission, the Advisory Council, and 
the Governors’ representatives will work to- 
gether in order to assure the initiation of 
all necessary projects and to assure that a 
cross-section of thinking, representative of 
all interested parties, is considered. : 

There may or may not be hearings held 
in the early stage; but it seems to me that 
the Commission, either directly or through 
its staff, must, as part of the initial phase, 
ascertain the problems that are bothering the 
people and groups using or seeking to use 
the public lands. We may be able to obtain 
this through the Advisory Council and the 
Governors’ representatives; but public hear- 
ings may well serve a useful purpose in iden- 
tifying the problem areas that should be 
given particular attention This is one of 
the many decisions that must be made in the 
immediate future. 

We think we know the problems upper- 
most in the minds of people in the oil and 
gas industry; but, we cannot be certain un- 
til we have explored with you and your 
representatives the various aspects involved. 
We think that the least of your problems 
involves the administration of the Mineral 
Leasing Act. Still, we know that the time 
lag in obtaining decisions creates situations 
that are not compatible with maintaining 
an orderly business. Whether we can offer 
solutions to speed up title clearance and 
expedite appeals remains to be seen; but 
these are areas with which we will concern 
ourselves. 

Obviously of far greater importance to this 
industry is the question of whether and to 
what extent new sources of oil will be made 
available for production. To look at this 
aspect, we will involye ourselves in several 
areas that have resisted solution in the past. 
To my knowledge, however, no group such 
as the Public Land Law Review Commission, 
with representation from the Congress and 
the public, supported by a broad-based 
advisory council, has ever concentrated its 
attention on all of these matters at one time. 

These problems are not new to any of us. 
For 35 years we have had a temporary with- 
drawal of all oll shale lands. For 12 years 
we have had statutes seeking to provide the 
means to reconcile the military requirements 
in, on, and over the waters of the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf with the readiness of private 
enterprise to produce minerals from the 
Outer Continental Sehlf. These and other 
problems will be examined in depth in the 
next few yeats with a view to recommending 
solutions in the national interest, a term 
that, to me, requires being fair to all ele- 
ments that comprise the national interest, 
including industry. 

Bearing heavily on the extent to which 
we utilize our resources is the extent to 
which we allow imports from foreign sources. 
You who are interested in the leasable 
minerals may not be aware of the fact that 
the Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior, in a decision under the mining law, 
held, not too long ago, that a claim for 
manganese was invalid because an American 
producer could not engage in economic pro- 
duction in competition with manganese that 
could be imported from abroad. In another, 
unrelated, situation, two members of the 
Oil Shale Advisory Board that reported to 
the Secretary of the Interior earlier this 
year took the position that we need not open 
up oil shale lands for development at this 
time because there are other sources, in- 
cluding foreign sources, that provide 
adequate supplies of oll. 

As I have said on other occasions, there 
would be small point for us to seek solu- 
tions for the management and use of the 
public lands for resource development if, at 
the same time, reliance on foreign sources 
eliminates the need for the domestic source 
of a particular resource. In assessing the 
potential for development of public land 
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resources, we will consider local and regional 
interests, as well as the overall national in- 
terest, when evaluating the economic impact 
of new or expanded industries. Public lands 
must be permitted to contribute to the con- 
tinued growth of the Nation’s gross national 
product and the communities involved must 
be permitted to join in the expanding 
prosperity. 

If we disregard normal economic expan- 
sion, disregard the basics of competition in 
a free enterprise society, disregard the na- 
tional security and possible defense emer- 
gency implications, it is probable that, de- 
spite soaring demand, domestic production 
of petroleum with an expanded oll import 
quota might satisfy domestic consumption 
requirements for the immediate future. But, 
I do not think that the Public Land Law 
Review Commission will ignore these factors 
and certainly not the national security and 
defense emergency requirements. On the 
contrary, I anticipate that the Commission 
will be very much concerned with the ques- 
tion of whether public lands contain re- 
sources—and I do not confine it to oll and 
gas alone—that can make us self-sufficient 
in the event of some national security 
requirement. 

Of necessity, therefore, the Commission 
will in the next few years be following very 
closely the course of tariffs, quotas, proposed 
international commodity agreements, and 
developments such as petrochemical com- 
plexes in Puerto Rico. Any recommenda- 
tions that the Commission makes must, 
realistically, take into consideration and 
possibly recommend changes in U.S, foreign 
trade policy. 

Likewise, no study of the public lands and 
their resources would be complete without 
considering all of the tax implications bear- 
ing thereon. From what I can gather, for 
example, the gap between an uneconomic oil 
shale industry and one that could produce 
products competitive with those produced 
from traditional sources might well be found 
in the depletion allowance permitted under 
the tax laws. We shall, therefore, probably, 
take a close look at this question if it has 
not been resolved before the completion of 
our study. 

Before pursuing this thought further, let 
me inject a comment that I have made many 
times before. While I anticipate that com- 
mittees of the Congress will not, in the ab- 
sence of a showing of urgency, act on sub- 
stantive matters pending before the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, I do not ex- 
pect the existence of the Commission to 
provide an excuse for a delay in the con- 
sideration of matters of urgency that need 
attention. Accordingly, if it becomes ap- 
parent that it Is feasible to move forward 
and permit an oil shale industry to get 
started, such action need not await the out- 
come of the Commission's study and report. 

While I have sponsored legislation in the 
last Congress, as well as in this Congress, to 
define clearly the point of application of the 
depletion allowance when oil is extracted 
from oi! shale through retorting, I recognize 
that the in situ method of extraction, if 
proven feasible, might well alter the course 
of the entire industry and definitely fix the 
point of application of the depletion allow- 
ance at the oil coming out of the ground. 
This, in turn, conceivably might alter the 
rate of depletion allowance applicable to 
the production of oil from this source. 

I am informed that the in situ procedure 
is not new to the petroleum industry and, 
as a matter of fact, in the words of a De- 
partment of the Interior background syn- 
opsis prepared for the Oil Shale Advisory 
Board, “has been fairly well developed by 
the petroleum industry as a means of in- 
creasing recovery from certain types of pe- 
troleum reservoirs that have been depleted 
to the point that conventional production 
Methods are ineffective." This serves to 
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point up one major area that needs fur- 
ther study. If the in situ method in one 
instance brings forth oil, permitting the ap- 
plication of the existing depletion allowance 
for oll production, will the in situ method 
that Likewise brings forth oll directly from 
the ground, but from a different geologic 
formation, result in application of the deple- 
tion allowance that is “standard” in tradi- 
tional oil production? 

Logically we might find the answer by 
merely phrasing questions a little differently: 
Should the rate of depletion allowance de- 
pend on the source from which oil is pro- 
duced? Should the rate depend on how oil 
is produced? 

It is my hope that the question of the 
applicable depletion allowance, as well as all 
other questions bearing upon the establish- 
ment of an oil shale industry, may be re- 
solved quickly. The recurrent eruption of 
trouble spots throughout the world makes 
our dependence on foreign sources of oll less 
certain each day, while at the same time our 
requirements may increase because of secur- 
ity needs. I would not want the Public Land 
Law Review Commission to be responsible in 
any way for holding up development of an 
oll shale industry, if development is feasible. 

Likewise, I would not want to be in charge 
of any other agency which anyone could say 
had contributed to a delay in opening shale 
lands for development. The fact is that 
anyone who does delay this development ts 
not only ignoring the existing law, but is, 
as evidenced by the endorsement by the 
Navy Department of the need for an im- 
mediate oil shale industry, exposing him- 
self to the possibility of having endangered 
our security, 

Naturally, regardless of whether an oil 
shale industry is started, the matter of de- 
velopment of ol! shale lands will be the sub- 
ject of some attention by the Public Land 
Law Review Commission. If the in situ 
method, as now seems le, becomes a 
reality, as indicated by the attention being 
given to it by potential major producers, we 
will not have to face some of the questions 
posed by traditional mining and the dispos- 
al of waste products. In any event, we shall 
be concerned with the use of the surface 
both during and after the production of oil 
from oil shale in the lands affected, 

As I said at the beginning of my address, 
the oil and gas industry has a major interest 
in the work being undertaken by the Public 
Land Law Review Commission. We not only 
welcome but solicit your assistance in under- 
taking our tasks. We hope that on a day- 
to-day basis your representatives will work 
with the Commission staff through its Di- 
rector to the end that we may truly reach 
conclusions and recommendations in the 
broad national interest. 


Nigeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, October 1, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Nigeria observed its fifth 
year of independence. This former 
British colony has, in its movement from 
colonial status to independence, faced a 
transition fraught with extraordinary 
difficulties. The diverse nature of its 
geography, climate, economic character, 
religions, and ethnic makeup have not 
made independence easy. 
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Yet, Nigeria is today a model among 
the African nations. Under its able 
Prime Minister, Abukabar, it is an active 
member of the British Commonwealth 
and a strong supporter of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity. The United 
States has-agreed to support a Nigerian- 
originated 6-year plan for economic and 
social development. 

With respect to the State of Michigan, 
at the request of the Agency for Indus- 
trial Development, Western Michigan 
University has established a technical 
college in Ibadan. The purpose of this 
program is to develop trained technical 
personnel. These students will return 
to Nigeria to teach in the technical col- 
lege! It is hoped that by 1968 the Ni- 
gerian Government will be able to ad- 
minister the entire operation of this 
program. In addition to this program 
western Michigan has trained nearly 
100 Peace Corps volunteers for Nigeria. 

Despite the obvious challenges, Nigeria 
has the essential resources and has 
shown the human potential to succeed 
in its drive for development. It is ap- 
propriate, Mr. Speaker, that on this day, 
marking the independence of Nigeria, we 
commend that nation on its progress and 
stability and express our high hopes for 
its future. 


Remarks in Favor of Home Rule 
for Washington 


SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 27, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4644) to pro- 
vide an elected Mayor, City Council, and 
nonvoting Delegate to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, in his 
book, “The Public Philosophy,” which 
appeared a few years ago, Walter Lipp- 
mann analyzed the basic ideas that 
underlie English and American political 
institutions. These ideas were embodied 
in the Magna Carta, the English Bill of 
Rights, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Federal Constitution, and our own 
Pill of Rights. 

The ideas set forth in these constitu- 
ent documents concerning the natural 
rights of man and the proper conduct of 
government make up what Lippmann 
calls the public philosophy. 

It is the soverign principle of the public 
philosophy 


He says 
that we live in a rational order in which 
by sincere inquiry and rational debate we 
can the true and the false, the 
right and the wrong. 


One of the cardinal tenets of the public 
philosophy is the principle of local self- 
government by the elective process. In- 
herited from medieval England and in- 
corporated in our State constitutions, 
this principle is now practiced through- 
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out the United States, except in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

We know from James Madison's state- 
ment on the subject in the Federalist 
Papers No. 43 that the framers of the 
American Constitution contemplated 
that the inhabitants of the Federal City 
would enjoy local self-government, 
Writing in 1788 he said: 

A municipal legislature for local purposes, 
derived from their own suffrage, will of 
course be allowed them. 


Congress carried out the promise of 
the Founding Fathers and granted local 
autonomy to the District of Columbia 
down to 1875. In that year the conti- 
nuity of the democratic tradition was 
ruptured and the rupture has not been 
repaired for 90 years. For nine decades 
the city of Washington has suffered from 
the eclipse of this basic principle of the 
public philosophy. 

During the past 20 years there has 
been a locally inspired effort to revive 
and restore local self-government in the 
Nation’s Capital City. This effort is 
based not only on the intrinsic validity 
of the principle of local autonomy, but 
also upon awareness that self-rule for 
the District of Columbia would relieve 
Congress of an onerous work load. Se- 
rious local problems accumulate and re- 
main unsolved because Congress is in- 
ternally too preoccupied with more ur- 
gent matters to function effectively as a 
city council for Washington. The grow- 
ing demand for home rule has also been 
reenforced by a recognition of the vital 
educative effect on the people of repre- 
sentative local institutions. 

This movement has been encouraged 
by endorsements of the principle of local 
self-government for the District of Co- 
lumbia in the national platforms of both 
political parties, by supporting state- 
ments by both Republican and Demo- 
cratic Presidents, and by the action of 
the U.S. Senate which six times has 
passed home rule bills with strong bi- 

Tw 8 f 

enty years of sincere in an 

rational debate have enabled ais dis. 
tinguish the true and the false, the right 
and the wrong. Honest refiection on 
our common experience, past and pres- 
ent, have led me and many of my col- 
leagues in this House to conclude that 
home rule should be restored to the 
people of the District of Columbia. I 
favor the pending bill and hope that it 
will become law. 


Calendar of Events of the National Gallery 
of Art 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 29, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing calendar of events at the National 
Gallery of Art: 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 3 

Painting of the week: Bosch, “Death and 
the Miser” (Samuel H. Kress collection), 
gallery 35A, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: Copley’s American Paint- 
ings, central lobby, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 1; Sunday, 2:30- 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection, 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Conflict of Insight 
and Genteel Behavior in Copley’s Art,” 
guest speaker, Edgar P; Richardson, director, 
the Henry Francis Du Pont Winterthur 
Museum, Winterthur Lecture Hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conducter; assisted by 
the Mozart Society, east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 4 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 10 


Painting of the week: Courbct, “Beach at 
Etrétat” (Chester Dale collection), gallery 
89, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: Copley’s European Paint- 
ings, central lobby, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection, 
rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Art of Heraldry,” 
guest speaker, J. P. Brooke-Little, Blue- 
mantle Pursulvant of Arms, the College of 
Arms, London, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Claudia Lindsey, soprano, 
east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 11, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

OCTOBER 17 


Painting of the week: Dürer, “Portrait of 
a Clergyman” (Samuel H. Kress Collection). 
gallery 35A; Tuesday through Saturday, 12 
and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “American Primitive 
Painting,” central lobby; Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection,” ro- 
tunda; Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Treasures Pizarro 
Missed,” guest speaker, Junius B. Bird, cu- 
rator of South American archeology, the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert; Richard Syracuse, pianist, 
east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

OCTOBER 24 

Painting of the week: Cézanne, “Still Life” 
(Chester Dale Collection), gallery 87; Tues- 
day through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 
3:30 and 6. 

Tour of the week: “American Paintings in 
the National Gallery,” rotunda; Tuesday 
through Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: “Introduction to the Collection”, ro- 
tunda; Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Creative Process in 
Art.“ guest speaker, Norman C. Meler, pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra, Richard Bales, conductor; Eugene List, 
pianist (concert in honor of United Na- 
tions Day), east garden court, 8. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 25 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 31 

Painting of the week: Cranach, A Prince 

of Saxony“ (Ralph and Mary Booth collec- 

tion) gallery 40; Tuesday through Saturday, 

12 and 2; Sunday 3:30 and 6, 

Tour of the week: Treasures of Peruvian 
Gold,” rotunda; Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday 2:30. 

e “Introduction to the Collection.“ 
+ Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. z es 8 
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Sunday lecture: “Kandinsky and Abstract 
Painting,” guest speaker, Thomas Munro, 
curator of education, the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Cleveland, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Masuko Ushioda, violinist, 
east garden court, 8. 

Gallery hours: Weekdays, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays, 2 p.m. to 10 pm. Admission is free 
to the Gallery and to all programs scheduled. 

Collections: Paintings and sculpture from 
the Andrew Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, Wide- 
ner, and Chester Dale collections, with gifts 
from other donors, are on the main floor. 
American primitive paintings from the col- 
lection of Edgar William and Bernice Chrys- 
ler Garbisch, Kress Renaissance bronzes, 
and Widener decorative arts are on the 
ground floor. 

New exhibition: “Treasures of Peruvian 
Gold.” Sponsored by the Government of 
Peru, rotunda, October 14 through November 
28. 

New publication: Catalog. Treasures of 
Peruvian Gold. 72 pages, 10 inches by 7 
inches; with introduction by Jorge Muelle; 
4 color plates; 90 black and white illustra- 
tions, $2.50 postpaid. 

Continuing exhibition: 
Copley: 4 Retrospective 
ground floor, through October 31. 

Recent publication: Catalog, John Single- 
ton Copley, 1738-1815, 168 pages, 10 by 7 
inches; with introduction by Jules David 
Prown; 16 color plates, 87 black and white 
illustrations; $3.50, postpaid. 

New reproductions: 11- by 14-inch color 
reproductions, Manet, “Oysters”; Courbet, 
“Beach at Etrétat“; Degas, Ballet Scene“; 
Matisse, Pot of Geraniums”; Picasso, “Le 
Gourmet”; Vuillard, “Théodore Duret”; 
Degas, “Mile. Malo”; Henner, “Alsatian Girl’; 
Picasso, “Pedro Mafiach"; Boudin, “The 
Beach at Villerville”; Renoir, “Girl With a 
Hoop”; Monet, “Rouen Cathedral, West Fa- 
cade, Sunlight.” 

The 1965 Christmas card catalog; available 
upon request. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: to the public Monday 
through Saturday, 11 a.m. to 4 pm.; Sunday, 
4p.m. to 7 p.m. 


John Singleton 
Exhibition,” 


If Water Were Gold, Washington State 
Would Be Fort Knox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 1, 1965 


Mr. ROYBALL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
testimony before the House Interior 
Committee has fully documented the 
generally recognized, and increasingly 
serious shortage of water in the Colorado 
River Basin States of our fast-growing, 
but arid Southwest. 

Some of the testimony, however, has 
caused a great deal of concern to many 
Members of Congress because of the 
frightening possibility suggested that 
the mighty Columbia River, that proud 
aquatic artery of America’s water- 
wealthy Pacific Northwest, may also be 
dwindling—perhaps in the mysterious 
grip of some adverse meteorological 
cycle—to a mere shadow, or rather 
trickle, of its former torrential] self. 
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Pessimists have even gone so far as to 
intimate that this majestic riverbed, 
now nearly brimming over with its 
bountiful stream of life-giving liquid, 
could some day carry only furtive ani- 
mal tracks hurrying in search of the last 
few traces of moisture left by an unkind 
climatic fate. 

I am sure my colleagues will be happy 
to know, therefore, that the Honorable 
Daniel J. Evans, Governor of the great 
State of Washington, has just issued a 
public invitation in the respected pages 
of the Wall Street Journal, urging in- 
dustry to consider locating in his fine 
State, where he asserts categorically that 
the Columbia River still flows vigorously, 
with literally billions of gallons of water 
cascading daily into the Pacific Ocean. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Gover- 
nor Evans for dispelling our fears, and 
for once again restoring the Columbia 
to the vanguard of the great rivers of 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like particularly 
to point out some of the awesome sta- 
tistics cited by Governor Evans’ open 
letter, which appeared in the September 
28 edition of the Journal, to indicate 
what positively monumental quantities of 
water waste uselessly to the sea. 

The figures are simply staggering. 

Six and eight-tenths billion gallons of 
Columbia River water an hour are poured 
into the Pacific, the good Governor tells 
us. This is enough to support a city of 
100,000 people for a year. 

And if this amount were collected for 


a day, it would supply a city of 2.5 


million residents for a year. 

And a year’s wasted water would fill 
the needs of an unbelievable 900 million 
human beings. 

Governor Evans begins his letter by 
saying: 

If water were gold, Washington State 
would be Fort Knox. 


May I suggest to the Governor that if 
water were gold, Fort Knox would be 
green with envy. : 

Perhaps at this point, I should extend 
apologies for the witnesses for my home 
State of California who, during the In- 
terior Committee hearings I mentioned 
earlier, carelessly underestimated this 
fantastic deluge—in some instances by as 
much as 20 percent. Please be assured 
that our slip was unintentional. 

Moreover, our dust filled and envious 
eyes blink in disbelief as the Governor 
letter goes on, “there are dozens of other 
rivers, lakes and streams” and then, as if 
to add insult to injury, he gloats about 
“a vast, virtually untapped storehouse of 
water in underground reservoirs.” 

One would have thought that a decent 
respect for the feelings of his parched 
and thirsty fellow man, might have re- 
strained the Governor from portraying 
such a mouth-watering mirage-for-real. 

In his letter of public invitation Gov- 
ernor Evans has, unfortunately, omitted 
what must certainly be one of the most 
critical tests for locating a favorable in- 
dustrial plant site in Washington, that of 
buoyancy. 

We hope the Governor would not ob- 
ject if we in the Colorado River Basin 
kept just about 2 weeks’ worth of this 
plentiful flood from wasting into the 
Pacific. Hopefully, 50 weeks’ worth will 
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continue to keep his great State in the 
Pacific Northwest humming. 

We welcome Governor Evans’ assur- 
ances that all is well in Washington 
State, and in recognition, not only of its 
tremendous water supply, but also of its 
many other progressive and delightful 
features, I include the entire text of his 
fine letter in the RECORD: 

Ir WATER WERE GOLD, WASHINGTON STATE 

Wort BE Fort Knox 


To the businessman who requires millions 
of gallons of cold, clear, and chemically pure 
water for the operation of his plants and 
industrial processes, water is mighty valu- 
able. And Washington State has lots of it— 
in greater abundance than anywhere in the 
Nation. 

The Columbia River alone, running 
through our State and along our southern 
border, pours 6.8 billion gallons of water an 
hour into the Pacific—enough to provide 
for twice the present industrial requirement 
of the entire Nation. 

And there are dozens of other rivers, lakes, 
springs, snow-capped peaks and glaciers. 
Plus a vast, virtually untapped storehouse of 
water in underground reservoirs. 

WATER POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


Development of Washington’s water re- 
sources has led to our State’s present status 
as the Nation’s leading producer of low-cost 
hydroelectric power. There are 54 hydro- 
electric generating plants in Washington 
State, with a combined total capacity of more 
than 10 million kilowatts. This power is 
available to industry at the lowest commer- 
cial rate in the Nation. 

Fifteen major deep water ports facilitate 
transportation of the State's goods, with nu- 
merous freight and barge lines serving indus- 
try. Washington State's rivers, streams, and 
inland lakes also provide some of the finest 
fishing and boating you'll find anywhere— 
one reason Washingtonians enjoy the highest 
per-capita boat ownership in the country. 

A FEW MORE REASONS YOU'LL BE INTERESTED IN 
WASHINGTON STATE 

Markets: Washington State offers the sec- 
ond largest, and one of the most rapidly 
expanding, consumer and industrial markets 
in the West. It's the ideal shipping point 
to markets in the Orient and Alaska. 

Scientific and technical know-how: Today, 
Washington stands among the Nation’s top 
States in technology, thanks to its nuclear 
laboratories at Hanford, its excellent research 
facilities at two State universities, and its 
expanding nerospace and electronics indus- 
tries. 

Living conditions: Island-dotted sound 
and coastal regions, forests, mountain ranges, 
tremendous eastern plains areas, parks— 
W. State's varied y and 
mild climate make it ideal for work or play. 
Its easy to understand why Washington 
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people are proud of thelr State— and happy 


schools. 
Diversification. There’s a broad range of 


free world, Washington State will fill 49.2 
percent. 

Taxes: Washington State's tax laws are com- 
petitive with those in all other Western 
States. Real and personal property taxes 
are among the lowest in the Nation. 

AN IDEAL CLIMATE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


Living conditions, availability of raw ma- 
terials, transportation, investment capital, 
a cooperative government attitude toward 
industry, an abundance of available plant 
sites—whatever your special need, chances 
are the industrial world of Washington State 
has what you want. 

But why not let us prove it to you? If 
you're considering a new plant location and 
you'd like more facts about Wi 
State, I hope you'll write: Judson Wonderly, 
acting director of our State’s department 
of commerce and economic development, 
Olympia. 

Or call me personally. I'd welcome the 
opportunity to convince you that you will 
profit by a move to Washington State. 

DANIEL J. EVANS, 
Governor. 


— — 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase ts from 
uw Recorp should be processed through this 

ce. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of.the House of ta- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such tions 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
a ent (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 

upp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
ame (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences Berapi ipe 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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